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1 no Additions to this Work but what he was au- 
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, : Hunibly brecht to your Majeſty a deſcription of your king- 


deliverance they received, arid of the manifold bleſſings deri- 


ved to then, by coming under a ſucceſſion of Proteſtant Princes 


Jas; 5 


in your illutrisus houſe: And in theſe acknowledgments I am 
ſure to be joined by every ſubject in your Majeſty's dominions, 
except fuch who are capable of ſacrifieing the religion and 
liberties of theit country to their own ambition and intereſt, 
and fuch who are milled by them to ſerve thoſe unworthy 


and unnatural ends. 


When we confider the terr ible Wind which ürtsts gad theſe 8 
Proteftatit kingdoths a few years ago, and that, humanly 


Renn nothing cotild have preſerved us from deſtruction, 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, i r Rying ſuch a train of Pro- 
des for our deliverance in that hour of extremity. But 
RS een this aue, itfelf auge not have 6 us, had 


7222 1 wi, A not 

* 4 5 * 0 - 

3. * N 7 9. 2 . — 
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doms of Great Britain arid Ireland, in a true ſenſe of the ſignal 


your Majeſty's Fehatron' to the Royal F 'amily founded on a 
5 above à - hvifidied years ſince; we cannot but adore 


iy 
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not the crown ſtood intailed upon a perſon, whoſe character 


for wiſdom, courage, and ſteadineſs, did at once diſpirit the 


enemies of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and animate the true pa- 
triots of their country in their endeavours and reſolutions to 


maintain it. 


It is this alliance which has made us happy in your Majeſty 
and your Royal Family, and which intitles You to the love of 
every ſubject, as a Prince of our own blood; eſpecially, when 
that indearment of blood is inforced by ſo much graciouſneſs 


of temper and diſpoſition. But the enſuing work points out a 


relation between your Majeſty and theſe kingdoms, of a far 
more ancient date. Not only our hiſtories, but our language, 


our laws, our cuſtoms, our names of perſons and names of 


places, do all abundantly teſtify, that the greateſt part c of your 


Majeſty” s ſubjects, here, are of Saxon original. And, if we 
inquire from whence our Saxon anceſtors came, we ſhall find, 
that it was from your Majeſty? s dominions in Germany, where 


their brethren, who ſtaid behind, ſpread themſelves through Eh 
noble and ſpacious country, which ſtill retains their name; ſo 


that the main body of your people, in both nations, are really 
deſcended from one and the ſame common ſtock ; and now, 
after a diſunion of ſo many ages, they live again under the 
protection and influence of the ſame common Parent. 


But this influence 1 1s not confined to your own dominions : : 


to your immortal honour, it extends to every quarter where 


the Proteſtant Religion is profeſſed; in the protection whereof 
againſt the tyrannies of Popery, your Majeſty has exerted your 


power and intereſt in a moſt diſtinguiſhing manner; for which 
you have the prayers of the preſent age, and 58 memory will 


be bleſſed to all poſterity. 
May God Almighty proſper your Majeſty i in ; all your endea- 


vours and undertakings for the good of mankind, and parti- 5 
cularly in the defence and ſupport of our church and religion! 


May the glorious character © of being the head and heart of 


the Proteſtant cauſe in Europe,” : which your Majeſty has 


aſſerted with ſo much zeal and honour, never be ſeparated 


from the Britiſh diadem ! May your example, and thoſe pub- | 


lic teſtimonies which you have given of your general care over 


the whole Proteſtant body, teach that whole body the neceſ- 


fary leſſon of Union, againſt all the attempts and ſtratagems 
of Popery and ſuperſtition! And, finally, (as the juſt reward of 


a mild and merciful government, and of a zealous and tender 


concern 


J 10 N. 
concern for the truth of the Goſpel and the profeſſors of it) 
may your Majeſty enjoy a long, happy, and peaceful reign 

here upon earth, and after that be recompenſed with an im- 
mortal crown of glory in Heaven. 
Theſe are the ſincere and hearty prayers of, 


< 


May at pleaſe your Majeſty, , 


Tour Majeſy's mt faithful | 


5 and devoted Servant, 


Edm. Lincoln, 
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PREFACE 


T H F 


T is now fx and twenty years ſince Mr. Camden $ BRITANNIA, written 

originally in Latin, was publiſhed in an Engliſh Tranſlation, with large addi- 
tions and improvements. And though inquiries of this nature may ſeem 
Cf proper for the character and function of a Divine, and eſpecially for one of 
my age and ſtation; yet I hope I ſhall not be cenſured for having continued this 
work under my care and inſpection, when it is conſidered, that all ages and 
ſtations muſt be allowed their diverſions, and that no diverſion can be more in- 


nocent or laudable, than the hiſtory and antiquities of our native country: the 


love of which being grafted in our nature, it follows from thence, that the de- 
barring any part or circumſtance of life from employing i its leiſure hours, in thoſe 
pleaſing and innocent amuſements, would be an unnatural reſtraint. | 
Wherefore, about twelve years fince, I turned my thoughts in earneſt, to- 
wards the farther improvement and perfecting of this work; and now, being 


about to ſend abroad another impreſſion of it, the reader is to 5 acquainted, in 


what particulars, and to what degrees, this Second Edition is farther enlarged 


and improved. 


1 The Tranſlation, from beginning to end, hath been collated with the ori- 
ginal Latin, and, it is hoped, will be found much better accommodated, than 
before, to the Author's ſenſe, and the Engliſh idiom. The Engliſh Tranſlation 
alſo hath been ſeparately peruſed with another view, namely, evenneſs and 
uniformity of ſtyle; the want of which (not to be well avoided in a Tranſlation 
by ſeveral hands) was taken notice of in the former edition, but is to a good 
_ degree ſupplied and remedied in this: in which collation, and reviſal, the rule 
hath been, not to aim at or affect politeneſs and elegancy, but (what was con- 
ceived to be more agreeable to the ſubje&) to ſee that the Author's meaning was 
Expreſſed in plain and proper language, and, as much as might be, in the lame 
_ Myles 


J muſt add one ing more concerning the Tranſlation of this work, that 


a the adjuſting it exactly to. the Latin will always lay it under one diſadvantage 


with Engliſh readers, which is this: The original, as written in Latin, was 
chietly intended for the inftryQion of foreigners; and chis made it neceſſary for the 


b judicious 


vil | TE p R E A CE. 
FR Judicious and REN Author to inſert particular explications of many terms, 
85 cuſtoms, and methods; which, being peculiar to the Engliſh, could not otherwiſe 
have been underſtood by foreigners; but, being of vulgar and common ale }. 
among us, they are known before-hand to the meaneſt and moſt illiterate .Eng- 
| liſh reader, and may therefore, in-an Engliſh Tranſlation calculated for Engliſh 
| readers, ſeem not only uſeleſs, but in many caſes trifling. Notwithſthnding 
| which, it was judged moſt adviſable, in this as well as the former edition, to 
tranſlate Mr. Camden entire; and although ſuch paſſages, as they ſtand in the 
Engliſh tongue, may at firſt fight appear mean and low; yet can they be no 
diminution of Mr. Camden's judgment, or the dignity of the work, in the ac- 
count of any reader, who will be fo fair and juſt, as to remember that they 
are explications originally intended for the benefit of foreigners. | 
The like excuſe muſt be made for the Tranſlation, if in ſome places there 
appear more of the poetical ſtyle, than is uſual in proſe ; ; which could not be 
| avoided. without deviating from the original, becauſe in truth Mr. Camden's 
ſtyle, eſpecially in the Britannia, leans much to the poetical way; riſing to a 


greater heighth, and abounding more with epithets and allufions, than writings 
of that kind generally do. 


II. The Additions, which. in the 7 rmer impreſſion were placed at the end 
of each county, and others which have been ſince made by way of improvement 
in this, and which are very numerous, are now inſerted at the places to which 
they belong, and incorporated with Mr. Camden's text, but with proper marks 

of diſtinction (viz this [at the beginning, and this] at the end, of every addi- 
tion, throughout the work ; 5 ſo plain, as to be diſcerned at firſt ſight by any 
reader who is attending to thoſe diſtinctions, and not plain enough to disfigure 
the page, or offend the eye: by which, the reader is now eaſed of the frequent 
trouble of turning from place to place, and ſees the full account of every parti- . 
cular, at one view, and without the leaſt interruption; and yet has the text, im 
effect, as entire and ſeparate, as he had before. 


UI. Of che additions ſo incorporated with the text, very } many (as bath been 
intimated) are new diſcoveries and obſervations, ſuch, I mean, as have been 
made fince the former edition: the publication whereof - conduced much to 
7 excite the curioſity of many perſons in this way, and led learned judicious men, 
= in their ſeveral countries, to farther inquiries and obſervations ; which (it muſt 


be faid for their honour) they have communicated, - with great freedom and rea- 
dineſs, towards the improvement of this work. 


IV. That it might not be W or forgotten, to whoſe aff the im- 
provements in the former impreſſion were chiefly owing ; it was reckoned a point 
of juſtice to repeat in this edition a particular account of their names, as it - See at the 
ſtood in the former: eſpecially, ſince many of them have been pleaſed. to reviſe — | 
and enlarge their obſervations, in order to perfect the prefent - work, ſo far as 
a ſubject, in its nature perpetually growing and varying, is capable of perfection. 
And although the learned Mr, Llwyd (to whom the Britannia ſtands indebted for 
thoſe moſt uſeful additions in Wales) is ſince dead, to the great detriment of 
Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities ; yet it fell out providentially, ſor this work, 


that before his death he had reviſed the whole ren. in delle chis new 
impreſſion. br 


V. Some 


nter ACE. 
*. Some of thoſe curious and learned perſons, who contributed to the im- 
provement of particular counties in the laſt edition, have, in order to this, ex- 
tended their inquiries to other counties alſo: The Right Reverend Father in 


1 
IK 


God, William, Lord Biſhop of * Carliſle, to Cumberland and Weſtmoreland * Now of 


(moſtly, his lord{hip's own dioceſe:) Dr. Kennet, dean, and now biſhop of Pe- Haas 
terborough, to Buckinghamſhire, as bordering upon Oxfordſhire, and, in part, 


the ſubject of his Parochial Antiquities: Dr. Tanner, chancellor of N orwich, 


to Norfolk and Suffolk, the two counties, of which that dioceſe conſiſts: Mr. 
Thoreſby, to the Eaſt and North Ridings of Yorkſhire, as having carried his 
inquiries and obſervations throughout that county in a general way, while he 
was making more particular preparations for his uſeful and accurate account of 
the Antiquities of Leeds, The ſame worthy perſon hath alſo inriched this im- 
preſſion with additional annotations upon Mr. Camden's four tables of Saxon 


Coins, and hath Dy to them a fifth table out of his own excellent Muſeum, 
ww remarks upon it. 


VI. Beſides the aſſiſtances from former W this iter hath alſo 
received great improvement from ſeveral other perſons of known ſkill in the 
ſubje& of Antiquities. Cornwall, Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, have been 
greatly enlarged from obſervations communicated by Dr. Muſgrave ; Dorſetſhire, 
by Mr. Bennett; Leiceſterſhire, by Mr. Rogers, late archdeacon of Leiceſter; 

e Huntingdonſhire, by Mr. Aſtry; Worceſterſhire, by Mr. Oliver; the biſhopric 
of Durham, by Dr. Smith, prebendary of that church; the account of the Picts- 
wall, by another very worthy perſon of the ſame name and country, whoſe ac- 
curate Survey of it is here printed at large; the Iſle of Man, by the Right Reve- 
rend the preſent Lord biſhop of Man, in a deſcription of it, entirely new ; and 


._ the iſlands of Jerky, en, Kc. in a like ein * the reverend Mr. | 
F | | SPE 898 


2 VII Mr. Carden had furniſhed his reader FE ſome nd rules for diſ- 
covering the original and import of the ancient Engliſh names of perſons; but 
it ſeemed to be a defect in the undertaking, that there was no help of the like 
kind, to diſcover the original and import of the names of places; eſpecially in 
a Topog aphical Work; which defect is now ſupplied by the addition of a like 
ſcheme of general rules concerning the names of places, whereby the reader N 
directed to the genuine meaning and ſignification of them in the Saxon tongue, 
from whence they were taken. And becauſe, fince the former edition of this 
work, England and Scotland have received a mutual increaſe of peace, happi- 
neſs, and ſtrength, by being united and incorporated into one kingdom ; it was 


Judged proper and convenient to connect the deſcriptions of mol two countries 
with a an hiſtorical account of that e Union. 


VIII. When Mr. Camden enters upon the deſcription of nad” be 2 75 a 
general apology for all defects, as being much a ſtranger to the affairs of that 
kingdom; and, for the ſame reaſon, a like apology is ſtill more needful, when we 
paſs over into Ireland. But it is to be hoped, that even theſe defects will have 
one good fruit, namely, to provoke ſome learned perſons in thoſe two countries 
to undertake ſeparate. ſurveys of them, and to give us a full and perfect account 
of their ancient and modern ſtate. More particularly, it is to be wiſhed, that 
dome able hand in Ireland would do the ſame juſtice to the nobility of that 


nation, 


Tus P R E F A Ci 


nation, that Mr. Crawford has lately done to the nobility of Scotland; to whos | 


accounts, and to Sir James Dalrymple's edition of the Britannia for Scotland, 
this work ſtands greatly indebted ; as doth Ireland to the kind and uſeful _ 


ances of Sir Richard Cox. | | 1 


IX. At the end bf the whole, are the additions which were made 3 
mon Holland, in his Engliſh Tranſlation of the Britannia; together with the pages 


and lines of the preſent edition, to which thoſe interpolations relate. And if 


it be aſked, why theſe alſo were not inſerted in their proper places, with ſome 


mark of diſtinction; the anſwer is, That the tranſlator appears not to have been 


ſkilled in the ſubjeR of Antiquities, but ſeems to have undertaken that work, 
merely as a perſon who found much delight in the tranſlating of Latin authors 


into Engliſh; that his receiving thoſe interpolations from Mr. Camden (how- 
ever conjectured by ſome) is neither pretended by himſelf, nor ſhewn by others 5 
to any degree of ſatisfaction; and that he has not thought fit to acquaint us, 


upon what information or be thoſe additions were made. For which rea- 
ſons, it was judged moſt adviſable to diſpoſe of them in a middle way, that is, 


neither wholly to reject them, nor yet to incorporate them with the text; but 


(leaving every one to his own opinion concerning the value and mene of 
them) to print them ſeparately at the end of this work, and, by diſtinct refe- 1 


rences, to make the recourſe to their proper plages as eaſy to the reader, as was 


ne in that . ſtate. 


x Having ſaid thus much of the preſent edition, and bf the improvements 
made in it, firſt, in the tranſlation and method, and then in a multitude of 
additions and enlargements}; ; it remains to be obſerved, that the maps alſo have 


been reviſed by knowing and ſkilful perſons in each county, and the errors in the 


ſpellings carefully amended in the plates, according to the corrections returned, 
ſo far as they appeared to be needful; that is, where the name of the place, as 
it ſtood in the former edition of the map, did not anſwer either the way of writ- 
ing or the common way of pronouncing among the people: if i it anſwered either 


of theſe, it was judged ſufficient; if neither, it is corrected. 


But though the maps, thus amended, ſerve the purpoſes of 0 preſent work, 
by carrying the eye of the reader from place to place as he peruſes the deſcrip- 
tions, and do alſo, in the main, anſwer the other purpoſes of ſuch topographical 


ſurveys ; and though, of late years, particular ſurveys have been taken of ſome _ 
few counties, and maps of them publiſhed with good degrees of care and accu- 
racy : yet it is much to be wiſhed, for the honour of theſe nations, that due 


encouragement might be found for ſome ſkilful and diligent hands, to take New | 


Surveys of the ſeveral counties of Great Britain and Ireland, in order to one 
uniform body of maps; ſo fair, with regard to the letter, and ſo diſentangled 


with regard to the diſtances of the names from each other, as to be not only 


| uſeful, but * and delightful to che eye. 


KI. But 1 ſo great care and mins have been taken in reviſihg, augment- | 
ing, and digeſting this work, in order to ſend it to the preſs accurate and 
Kt and though moſt of the counties, after they were printed off, have 
been tranſmitted to ſkilful hands for their peruſal, and their corrections and 


_ amendments (fo far as was judged neceſſary) are inſerted at the end; yet are we 


not to ſuppoſe, that a work of ſo great compaſs and extent, and conſiſting of 
ſuch a variety of matter, can be without its errors and miſtakes. | This was by 
no 


ws £2 it AC 


no means the caſe of Mr. Camden s Own performance, even after it had received 
his laſt hand; and much leſs will it be the caſe of any other perſon. And there- 


fore there is great need, on this occaſion, to beſpeak the reader's candour and 


| favourable allowance; which, being granted, will be no more than a juſt and 
equitable return, for the great pains that has been taken to provide for his 


inſtruction and entertainment. But if any errors which were originally in Mr, 
Camden's text, or in the additions to the former impreſſion, ſhall happen to be 
repeated in this; ſo far, the reader muſt be content to take the blame to him- 
ſelf, for having neglected to give timely notice of ſuch errors, when notice was 
given to him, in the moſt public manner, of the deſign of a new Edition. 


XII. Aſter ſo Particular an account of the preſent work, I will obſerve but 


one thing more. It is uſual with Mr. Camden to beſtow proper marks of 
reſpe& upon perſons who lived i in his own time, and whoſe eminent abilities, and 
ſervices to their country, had either acquired them new honours from their prince, 
or were an ornament to thoſe which they had received from their anceſtors. 
And he vindicates this, as an act of juſtice, which was due not only to the 
perſons, but to the age; that poſterity might ſee how fruitful it was in virtue, 


wiſdom, learning, eloquence, and other great and laudable attainments. The 
| like liberty is taken, here and there, in the additional parts of this work; as 


well by way of accommodation to Mr. Camden's method, as to let poſterity ſee 
that the preſent age had its ſhare of worthy and honourable accompliſhments in 


all kinds; —. this the reader will find to be one with great Juſtice and 
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informations, 


PART OF THE 
0 THE FORME R 

ST T7 1 0& N; 

Setting forth the Names of | the Perſons who aſſiſted therein. 


FT ER the method, * N 1s to be 1 to wht 1 he 
owes theſe 1 improvements. And this i is a juſtice both to the perſons and 
to the work. For, as it is fit that each county ſhould underſtand to 


whom it is more particularly obliged ; ſo ought it alſo to be underſtood by others, 


that we have not built upon ſlight grounds, nor delivered matters upon trifling 
Mr. Anthony Etrick communicated what he thought molt re- 


markable in Dorſetſhire; as Mr. Worſley of Lincolns-inn tranſmitted ſeveral 


| notices relating to Hampſhire ; Mr. Evelyn, to Surry ; and Mr. Harris to Suſſex. 
The diſcoveries in Wiltſhire depend upon the authority of Mr. Tanner, who has P.. Tanner, 


made conſiderable progreſs in the Antiquities of that county. A Survey of Kent Uhye of 


cellor of 


and Middleſex was made upon this occaſion by Dr. Plott. T he account of the e Norwich, 


Arſenals for the royal navy in Kent, with the additions to Portſmouth and Har- : 


wich, ſo far as they relate to the royal navy, were communicated by Mr. Pepys, 


From Glouceſterſhire informations were communicated by Dr. Parſons, chancellor 


of that church; and from Oxfordſhire, by + Mr. White Kennet, who will ; Nou, hr. 


* Now - 
printed a- 
mong his 
Remains. 


ſhortly publiſh the Antiquities of ſome part of that country. In ſettling the 8 


ancient ſtations in Eſſex, we were particularly aſſiſted by Mr. Ooſley, who || is **'Þor0vgh 
writing the Antiquities of the Ae county; and in the deſcription of Norfolk, 2 
by'a Survey of that county in * manuſcript, written by Sir Henry Spelman, and Parochial 

now in the Bodleian Library. Mr. Thomas Newſham of Warwick tranſmitted j Sade dess 
ſeveral very uſeful particulars relating to Warwickſhire; .and an accurate ac- 


who hath 
ſince pub- 


Since dead. 


count of the Antiquities of Worceſterſhire was communicated by Dr. || William Since dead. 
Hopkins, prebendary of the church of Worceſter. Some obſervations upon the 
biſhopric of Durham were extracted by Mr. Rudd, out of the Poſthumous 
Papers of Mr. Mickleton (a curious Antiquary) at the ee of the reverend 


7 Mr. 


. 
— rg = 


of Carliſle, 


av 


x "PEP" OF THE PREFACE, Ke. 15 


Since dead. Mr. + John Smith, a member of that church; and others were tranſmitted by : 
Dr. Cay of Newcaſtle, The Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire i is indebted to Mr. Ralph 
Thoreſby of Leeds, of whoſe abilities and exactneſs the large collection of curio- 
ſitics he has made himſelf maſter of is a ſufficient argument. In the Eaſt. 
Riding, Mr. John Burnſall of Hull, contributed many things very remarkable; 
{Since dead. and Dr, Jonſton (from whom || we expect the Antiquities of Yorkſhire) commu- 

nicated ſeveral particulars throughout that whole county. Weſtmoreland is en- 
* Since dead. gaged to Mr.“ Thomas Machel for many uſeful diſcoveries ; as its neighbour 

Cumberland is to Dr. Hugh Todd, prebendary of the church of Carliſle: and, 
* Since, By, laſtly, Northumberland, to“ Mr. William Nicholſon, archdeacon of the ſame 
1 church, eminent for his knowledge in the languages and antiquities of the Nor- 
Deny. thern nations. The ſame worthy perſon was alſo pleaſed to improve this work 


by obſervations throughout the whole province of York, towards the Antiquities 


+ Now in whereof he has made large collections. 
the library 


of the dean 


nl ce.” When £ tell you, that the whole care of the counties of Wales was com- 
mitted to Mr. Edward Lhwyd, keeper of the Muſzum in Oxford, no one will 
doubt the juſtneſs and accuracy of the obſervations. His diligence, and known : 

ability both in Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities, as they remove all ſuſpicions 


{Since dead. of that kind, ſo + might they do great honour either to his native country, or to 


any particular county in England, in which he ſhould meet with encouragement 
anſwerable to the undertaking. | 


Nor can the additional Remarks in aotiand be queſtioned, ſince they are 

grourided upon the authority of Sir Robert Sibbalds ; whoſe Natural Hiſtory 

already publiſhed, and the model he has given us of his intended Antiquities, are 

a ſufficient evidence how great a maſter he is in the Hiſtory and Antiquitigs of 
that kingdom. The Remirks upon Ireland were alſo communicated by a per- 


ſon very well acquainted n the affairs of that 1 S Richard Cox, 
| Reviſed * knight. Il | 


again by 
the ſame 


hand, for 7 * Catalogues of Plants at the end of each county were communicated by 
this edition. e : | 20 | | . 

the great botaniſt of our age, Mr. Ray. They are the effect of many years obſer- 
* Since dead. vation; and that * excellent perſon was willing to take this a 4 of 


l them t to the public, e 


"Tf he Verſes, 1 occur in Mr. 8 8 Text were trandlated by + Mr, + Aer 


Kennet of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford, —Of all the Poetry which is quoted 


it was is not certainly known; but, if we fix upon Mr. Camden himſelf, I verily 
believe there will be no occaſion for a ſecond conjecture. One argument for this 
is, that he never names the author; whereas he could not but know him, ſince 
the poem was publiſhed in his own time. Then, if we compare the ſubject- 

natter of this poem with his own deſcription of the ſeveral places which it 
touches upon, we ſhall find them to be much the ſame. And, which in my 


opinion puts it beyond all exception, he never quotes the poem with any the 


leaſt commendation, but always uſhers it in with coldneſs, Let it not be 
thought troubleſome to run over theſe verſes—--If you can reliſh them 
« If you vouchſafe to read them——You may read or omit them, as you 
ce pleaſe” — —Expreſſions becoming Mr. Camden's modeſty, when he ſpeaks of 


himſelf ; but very diſagreeable to his known candour in the characters of other 
men a their works. 


THE 


Kennet, and 


by our author, the Wedding of Tame and Ifis runs in. the heſt vein, dn ofthe 
whether we regard the the thought or the compoſition, Who the author of now dead, 


| MS. in Cott. 


Mr. 


ILLIAM CAMDEN was born 
- in the Old-Bailey, in London, 
May 2, 1551 *. thy father, 
3 Sampſon Camden, was a painter 
in London; whither he was ſent very young, 
from Litchficld, the place of his birth and 
education. His mother was of the ancient 


county under 
the title 
Working- 
ton; and a 


"the county of Cumberland. 


he was ſeized by the plague “, and removed 

1, to Iſlington, near London; and, being fully re- 

F coyered, he was ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, where 

. he laid the foundation of that accuracy in the 

eric, Piare Latin and Greek tongues, to which he after- | 
wards arrived. 

About that time, Dr. Coomee nn 
promoted, firſt to the biſhopric of Lincoln, 
and then to that of Wincheſter) was fellow of 
Magdalen- college in Oxford, and maſter of 
the ſchool belonging to it. To his care he 
was recommended; and by his means, pro- 
bably, admitted choriſter; but miſſing of a 
. demy's place, and being thereby diſappointed 

of his hopes in that rich and ample foundation, 
he was obliged to ſeek a new patron, and to 
frame a new ſcheme for his future for- 

tunes. 
The next encouragement that he found 
was from Dr. Thomas Thornton. By him 
he was invited to Broadgate-hall (ſince called 
| Penibrokeeollege,) where he proſecuted his 
"you 2291 great application; and the L 

Nor I. 


Lib. ſub 
Effi gie] 
F. 6. 


* 


+ See 1 family of the + Curwens of Warkington in 


1 


| 


Graces, uſed by the: college at this day, are 
y y, al 


ſaid to be of his compiling. Among his 

other acquaintance, he was particularly happy 

in the two Care ws, Richard and George; both 

of this hall, and both addicted to the ſtudy 

of antiquities; fer, though the firſt was a 
member of Chriſt- church, || he had his cham- j| Wood's 


ber in Broadgate-hall; and Sir + William 8 > 


| | Dugdale's affirming the ſecond to have been f., Beronage, 
When Mr. Cantden was twelve years of age, 


1 : 
of Univerſity-college might be occaſioned by 419. Brown's 
two of the ſirname being members of this net, 00 


notes to a ca- 
houſe, about the ſame time. And it is very bre e nw | 


| probable, that Mr. Camden's more ſettled in- Univerſity. 


clination to antiquities is to be dated from lese. 


this lucky familiarity and correſpondence, 

mankind being generally determined by ſome 

ſuch accidents to the particular ſtudies and 

profeſſions of their lives. | 
Here he continued almoſt three years; in 

which time he had, by his diligence and pro- 

bity, eſtabliſhed himſelf ſo far in the good opi- 

nion of his patron, doctor Thornton, that, 

when he was advanced to a canonry of Chriſt- 

church, “ he carried Mr. Camden along with * See bis 

him, and entertained him in his own lodgings. 2 

He was then ſcarce twenty years old; an age, 

at which the ſtudy of arts and ſciences uſually 

excuſes young perſons from concerning them 

{elves in religious controverſies. And yet, then, 

the knowledge which he had attained in thoſe 

matters coſt him a remarkable diſappointment ; 

for, being a candidate for a fellowſhip of All- 


7 


ſouls 8 the go agks party OR at leaſt, 
| d whoſe 


| 


Xvi 


I ein. 195. 


® KK. fol. 
95: b. | 


1573. 


| F Waord?s 
Athen. vol. i 
P. 409. 
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advancement would not make for their cauſe, 
oppoſed it ſo zealouſly, that it was carried 
againſt him. Many years after, upon an im- 


putation of Popery (which we ſhall have oc- | 


caſion to ſpeak to by and by,) + among other 
teſtimonies of his fidelity to the church of 
England, he urged that inſtance as one; and, 

for the truth of it, he appealed to Sir Daniel 
Dun, then fellow of the college, and a perſon 


whoſe prudence and integrity recommended 
him more than once to the choice of the uni- 
verſity, in their elections for members of par- 


liament. 


After five years ſpent in the univerſity, and 


two remarkable” diſappointments ih his endea- 
vours to ſettle himſelf there; his circumſtances 
put him under a neceflity of leaving that place. 
Whether he had taken the degree of bachelor 
of arts does not certainly appear. That, in 


June, 1570, he ſupplicated for it is evident 
from the * Regiſter of the univerſity; but 


no mention is there made of what followed 
u pon it. 


tions. 


However, in the year 1588, + we find 


- him ſupplicating the convocation (by the name 
of arts of 


of William Camden, bachelor 


_ Chriſt-church :) That, whereas, from the 


1613. 


into any particular employment; 


time he had taken the degree of bachelor, he 


had ſpent ſixteen years in the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy and other liberal arts, he might be diſ- 


penſed with for the reading of three ſolemn | throughout the kingdom, in proportion to his 


lectures, and be admitted to proceed. His 


ſupplication was granted, on condition that 


he ſtood in the following act; which, it 


ſeems, his other occaſions would not permit 


him to do, nothing appearing of it in the 
public records of that time. When he attend- 
ed the funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley, he had 
the degree of maſter of arts voluntarily offer- 
ed Rn by the univerſity ; but whether he 
declined, or accepted it, does not appear. 

This was the relation that Mr. Camden 
bore to the yniverſity of Oxford, which he 
left in the year 1571. From thence he re- 
moved immediately to London ; but with what 
proſpect he went, or what encouragement he 
found there, we have no diſtinct account. It 
ſhould ſeem, that he did not preſently fall 


becauſe 
himſelf has told us, that, upon his leaving 


the univerſity, he ſurveyed a conſiderable part 


of En gland: Relictd Academid, fludio incitato, 


falls magnam Angliæ Parten fide oculatd obivui, 


* In the be- are his own words, in his * anſwer to Mr. 


z inning of 
that treatiſe. 


of Mr. 


0 inclinations lay that way, whatever 
\their proteſſion was) apprehending that his, 


Three years after, he ſupplicated 
again for the ſame degree, and ſeems to have 


he had brought with him into the world. 


the mean time, Ortelius (* the great reſtorer · Anſwer to 
of geography, as he terms him) came over Brooke. 


CAMDEN. 
Brooke. 
that interval of four or five years, between his 


bidding adieu to Oxford and his advance- 
ment to the ſecond maſterſhip of Weſtminſter- 


By which, he muſt probably mean 


ſchool. . His natural. genius lay lo ſtrong to- 
wards the ſtudy of antiquities, that even 
when hie was a ſchoot-boy (as himſelf tells us) 
he could neither hear nor ſee any thing of an 
antique appearance, without more than ordi- 
nary attention and notice. While he was in 
the univerſity, all his ſpare hours were employ- | 
ed in the ſame way. After he came to be 


engaged in the laborious buſineſs of teaching 


ſchool, * he would fain have weaned himſelf. 


from thoſe inquiries, and have confined his 


thoughts entirely to the buſineſs he had under- 
taken, But, whenever a vacatioñ gave him li- 
berty to look abroad, the thirſt returned, and 
he declares it was not in his power to reſtrain 
himſelf from making excurſions into one quar- 
ter or another, in queſt of antiquities, 
This propenſity of nature was ſeconded by 
the importunity of friends, and received very 


early encouragement from perſons of the beſt 
rank. + The noble Sir Philip Sidney was ever + Anſwer to. 


| engaging him in thoſe purſuits, whilſt in Ox- Brooke. 
taken it; but never completed it by determina- 


ford; and, after his removal, the two Good- 


mans (Gabriel and Godfrey, doctors in divi- 


nity) ſupplied him with books and money. 
The intereſt alſo, which the former of theſe had 
in the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, pro- 


cured him the place of ſecond after In Wat 
ſchool. 


We may well i imagine, that bis fame Pread I 


knowledge of it; and cannot doubt but a per 
ſon of ſo great attainments, in that way, had 
applications from many hands to "undertake - 
the antiquities of his flative country. But the 
difficulties, on one hand, appeared fo great, 
and the helps, on the other, ſo inconfiderable, 
that nothing could prevail with him to engage 
in an undertaking, which (all things conſi- 
dered) ſeemed almoſt inſuperable; ſo that 
the collections and obſetvations, which he had 

hitherto made, ſeem only deſigned for ptivate 
ſatisfaction, and to ſatisfy a ſecret thirſt, which 


In 


into England, and applied himſelf particularly 
to Mr. Camden, as the beſt oracle he could 
conſult, in relation to the hiſtory of theſe king- 
doms; and the regard which he had for the 


| honour of his country, ſeconded with the au- 


thority and perſuaſions of this great man, 
wrought him pe degrees into ſome ſort of com- 
pliance ; and, at laſt, "over-ruled him into a 


Ex quo prin mim animum Audis excolere cerpi, inclinati one eie qud ad invefigqnten Antiquitatem totus Propend: : ”"—_ 2 huc 


me natura tulit ; adv ut puer in Schola, quertunque hue fpeffare widebantur 


avide arripuerim ;" adoleſcent in Academia cum Philoſophicis 


Penſis vacuus ¶ du, ammes cegitutiones motuſque animi huc contulerim. Anſwer to Brooke, pag. 1. 


b Poſtea ad urbem ace; nbi fi laborioſeſſimo docen di munere fungebar, t& hoc .Antiquarium Studium aruere wolebanm,; minim tame 
pctui. Negue enim poteft quiſque noftrim ſubitd fingi, aut natura convert?. Animum ſemper in bæt tanguam arcum iatentum habui : tun 
feriarer, non potui non hec fludia recolere, & ſubinde in has vel illas Anglia partes exffatiari. Ibid. 


c Britannia 1 in Middleſex, 


F 


reſolation 


2 Bp, 
Ep. 
3 Ep. 
+Ep. 1 


155» 
218, 
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reſolution to we as and digeſt his colleQi- 


ons. 


longs to Britain. Theſe are fince publiſhed 


He entered upon ir with all the difadvan- by Velſer, under the name of the Peutinge- 
| tages that could attend an undertaking. It rian Tables; the authority of which Mr. Cams 


was a ſort of learning, that was then but juſt | den makes uſe of, wherever they afford help, 
appearing in the world; when that heat and | throughout the Britannia. 


vehemence of philoſophy and ſchool-divinity | After he had fixed that point, and begun to 
{which has poſſeſſed all hearts and hands for ſo] trace the ancient town and ſtations ; he confi- 


many hundred years) began to cool. 


dered, that the Romans did not frame a new 


Italy was the place -where theſe topographi- name for every place they conquered, but ge- 


cal ſurveys were firſt attempted, for the more] nerally contented themſelves with the name 
eaſy and delightful reading of the Roman hiſ- they found ; only fling off the roughneſs, and 
tories ; and there the difficulty was very in- | giving it a Roman termination; ſo that, in 


_ conſiderable. The expreſs remains of the old | truth, the names and places mentioned in Bri- 
names, preſerved in the new ones, was a ſuf-| tain by Latin authors, as eaſy and elegant as 


ficient direction in many cafes; and, where | they ſounded, were generally barbarous, and 
that guide failed, they wete led to them by | of a pure Britiſh extraction. 


their hiſtories, as by a thread; which being guage which he had no knowledge of; and fo; 


and Germany had not this advantage in fo high | had advanced, or confirm him in his preſent 
a degree; but, as they were ſubdued by the opinion. This brought a new taſk upon 
Roman arms, fo had they the good fortune to him, and a very heavy one; the learning a 
fall under the notice of the Roman hiſtorians; tongue which had no relation to any of thoſe 
who, being ſufficiently acquainted with their | that he was maſter of before : 


ſo many, and withal ſo minute in every the | in ſettling the ancient places, he muſt be con- 


leaſt circumſtance, . point out the places in the | tinually jealous that ſomething was lodged in 
plaineſt manner, and render all geographical the meaning and import of the- name, which 
inquiries a very eaſy taſk, France, Spain, | (if known) might either deſtroy the notion he 


however, he 


affairs, by their nearneſs to Italy and their long had the comfort to think, that it was a living 


before he could poſſibly proceed. Moſt of che next buſineſs was to root out all memorials 

ancient writings of any note have been ſuf- 
ferers in this way; but that kind (in which new methods of government framed; and in a 
miles and diſtances 'are compendiouſly expreſ- ſhort time eyery thing had a Saxon appearance; 


ſubjection to the Roman empire, did deſcribe | language, and that he ICS not friends, who 
them with tolerable exactneſs. But Britain P critics in it. | 

was another world to them; and accordingly At his entrance upon the Saxon affairs; he 
when they undertook to write of our affairs, | muſt ſoon be convinced, that the knowledge 
and to give deſcriptions either of people, or of this language alſo was neceſſary to his des 
places, their accounts were unavoidably con- ſign, as much, if not more than that of the 
fuſed and imperfect. In the caſe before us, | Britiſh. Theſe later conquerors were not fo 

the beſt direction ſeems to be the Itinerary of | modeſt as the former. The glory and extent 


Antoninus ; and yet this, as a heap of bare | of the empire were what the Romans aimed 


names without any circumſtances of action, is | at; and, if the Britons would be content to 
_ | ſubmit, they might enjoy what they had, and 
However, it had been a much more comfart- live as quietly as they pleaſed: But the Saxons 
able bottom to' embark on, had it been ſound | (whatever they pretended) came over on ano- 
and entire. But he found it ſo mangled, by | ther errand ; their buſineſs was not dominion; 


but a poor guide, in ſuch inquiries. 


the tranſcribers negligence, or ignorance, or but poſſefſion ; and when they had gained theif 
both, that he plainly ſaw he muſt rectify that, end, by driving out the poor Britons, their 


of them. The ancient names were changed, 


ſed by figures) is particularly expoſed to the ill- ſo that, now, almoſt all our names of places 


treatment of librarians. 


To remedy this evil, he left no corner un- be ſenſible, that it was as vain an attempt to 
ſearched, from which he might reaſonably pro- write the geography of Britain without this 
miſe himſelf any manuſcript or printed copy | help, as to take a ſurvey. of Greece, or Italy; 
of Antoninus's Itinerary, Ptolemy's Geography, and all the while be an utter ſtranger to their 
or the Notitia, ſo far as they related to Bri- ancient language. 


are originally Saxon; and Mr. Camden muſt 


tain. His learned acquaintance at home were | The Britons earfied Weir gigs wich 


deſired to make diligent ſearch every- where ; them into the weſtern parts of the iſland; and 
and we find his correſpondents abroad, Ortelius, there defended both it and themſelves againſt 


Merula, Sweertius, Puteanus, and * others, any mixture of foreigners. It was only tranſ- 
earneſtly ſollicited to contribute their aſſiſt- planted, and the change of ſoil made little al- 


* :ance. He had alſo heard of ſome Itinerary teration in it; fo that to this day it is pre- 
Tables in the library of Conrade Peutinger, a 
| nobleman of Auſburg ; and he reſted not till | original, which had erept in by their long in- 


ſerved entire, except ſome few words of Latin 


tereourſe 


he had obtained that part of- them which be- | 


This was a lan- 


CT 
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tercourſe with the Romans. Had the Saxons 


taken the ſame courſe upon the Norman in- 


vaſion, and, when they found themſelves out- 
matched, had reſolved upon a retreat, and 
ſtood it out to the laſt; their's alſo might have 


been a living language, and learnt (as we do 


French, Spaniſh, or Italian) with a little ſtudy 
and converſation. But their ſubmiſſion to the 
Norman was the loſs of their language as well 
as their liberty. William, after he had 


wrought himſelf into a kind of ſettlement, and 


thought he might practiſe upon the Engliſh with 


_ ſafety, expreſſly ordered, that all public plead- 
ings ſhould be in French; that their charters 


and writings ſhould run in the ſame language; 


5 and that children ſhould not be inſtructed 


in their mother- tongue, but in the Norman 
only. And the reign of Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor had, in ſome meaſure, prepared the nation 


Tor this change; for the Normans bore ſuch 


a ſway, even in his court, as to give the cuſ- 


| toms and language of their own country ſome 
| fort of credit and authority in England; and 
it began to be thought a point of good breed- 


ing to be maſter of the French modes: and 


language, and to deſpiſe the Engliſh, as rough 


and barbarous. When the way was thus pre- 


+ Ineulph. 


p. 9B. 


* Mat. Par. 
ſub anno 
1095. 


Chron. Sax. 


pared and opened before-hand, we need not 
be ſurpriſed to find, in the next reign, ſo very 


few + who could even read the Saxon charac- 
ter; or to hear that it was the great objec- 


tion againſt Wolſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, 
* « that he did not -underſtand the French 
© tongue.” In ſhort, the Saxon language 
grew out of requeſt a-pace : and || their writings, 
about the latter end of Henry the Second's 


reign, might paſs, e even at this day, for broken | 
Engliſh. 

After it was diſuſed in converſation, we 
cannot ſuppoſe that the books in that lan- 
guage could be much regarded. The monks, 
indeed, were concerned to preſerve their char- 


ters; but they who ſeized their lands, at the 
diſſolution of monaſteries, were as much con- 
cerned to deſtroy them. And, to do it it more 


with no other deſign, than to ſend them into 
the ſhops of mechanics. 

A language, then, which had lain dead for 
above four hundred years, was to be revived; 
the books, wherein it was buried, to be (as it 
were) raked out of the aſhes; and (which 
was ſtill worſe) thoſe fragments, ſuch as they 
were, exeeding hard to be met with. Al- 
moſt all the remains came into three collec- 


tions; that of archbiſhop Parker, given to Ben- 


net- college in Cambridge; archbiſhop Laud's, 


given to the Bodlcian library ; and Sir Robert 


4 Beſides his travels before he came to Weſtminſter, Wo his frequent mac as a as ki buſineſs * the ſchool 1 | 


| 
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Cotton's, now the richeſt. and moſt valuable 
treaſure of that noble library. 

Nor was this peculiar to the Saxon monu- 
ments; for, in truth, our Engliſh hiſtorians 


were left in the ſame condition upon the diſſo- 


lution of monaſteries, i. e. diſperſed and unre- 


garded; and yet theſe were of abſolute neceſ⸗ 
ſity to the deſign in view. * 


It was a true ſenſe of the uſefulneſs of ach | 


hiſtories, and of his own great misfortune in 
not being better furniſhed, that induced him 
afterwards to - publiſh an entire volume of 


| them. Sir Henry Savil collected another; 


and xheſe two have been ſince followed by the 
learned editors of the Decem Scriptores, and by 
Dr. Watts, Mr. Fulman, Dr. Gale, and Mr. 
Wharton. 
with theſe advantages, } he had met with his 
materials in a much Narrawer compaſs, and 
found his taſk infinitely more eaſy. 
The old Itinerary being ſettled, the Britiſh 
and Saxon tongues, in a good meaſure, con- 
quered, ancient hiſtorians peruſed, * and ſeveral 
parts of England ſurveyed; he now: began to 


think of reducing his collections to method | 


and order. It had been above ten years in 
growing, when the firſt edition came out anno 


1586, dedicated to that eminent ſtateſmen _ 


William lord Burleigh, treaſurer to queen 
Eliſabeth. How well it was received, we 
may gather from the number of editions ; for, 
in the. compaſs of four years, there were no 
leſs than than three at London, befides one at 
Francfort in 1590 another alſo in Germany; 


and again another in London in the year 1594. 


Moſt of theſe editions had been reviſed, en- 
larged, and corrected by the author; but, after 
that of 1594, he reſolved the work ſhould reſt 


for ſome time, in order to the larger improve- 


ments which he had in view. In order to theſe, 
he took a journey to Sarum and Wells, and re- 
turned by Oxford; and, two years after, he tra- 
velled as far as Carliſle, accompanied by his 
learned and dear friend, Sir Robert Cotton. But, 


in the midſt of thoſe preparations for a more 
effectually, they burnt whole libraries together; 


or, if they ſaved them from the fire, it was 


complete edition, he was unexpectedly inter- 
rupted; and, inſtead of laying out his endea- 


vours after new diſcoveries, was called to a 


defence. of -what he had already publiſhed. 


The occaſion of it was this: * In the year . Dr, Smiths 


Life of Cam- 
den, p. 34- 


1597, upon the death of Richard Leigh, Cla- 

| renin king at arms, Sir Fulk Grevil recom- 
mended Mr. Camden to the queen, as a per- 
ſon every way qualified for that office, and one 
who had highly deſerved of her majeſty and 
her kingdoms. The queen immediately gave 
him the grant of it, and Mr. Camden was created, 

October 23, in the ſame year; having, the 


day before, been made Richmond herald, be- 


give him eaves in April 1582, he took a Journey into Yorkſhire through Suti, and returned through Lancaſhire, oy his 


| Diary. 


Had he entered upon his wor 


R“ 
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at arms but who has been firſt herald. ' At 
that time, Mr. Brooke was Vork-herald, who, 
upon Leigh's death, doubted not but the ſta- 
tion, which he had already in the college, would 
intitle him to the ſucceſſion. But, having miſ- 
ſed of it, his firſt Buſineſs was, inſtead of ac- 
quieſcing in her majeſty's choice, to find a fair 
opportunity to ſhew his refentment. Mr. Cam- 
pen, at the end of each county, had drawn the 
hiſtory of the reſpective earls; and Brooke 


| fation upon that head would be moſt ſaitable 


1599. 


to his preſent purpoſe. As it would have 


ſhewn Mr. Camden's forwardneſs in engaging 


on a ſubje& which he was not taſter of; fo 


would it have convinced the government of 
their unreaſonable choice, in preferring a per- 
fon who knew little, and rejecting another who 
was 4 critic in the work. After two years 


| Rady, he publiſhed a book with this title, 


% A Diſcovery of certain Errors publiſhed in 


„ Print in the much commended Britannia, 


% Kc.“ without licence, and without the name 


either of primer of bookſeller. 19 5 


Before we enter into the merits of this cauſe, 
be pleaſctl to obſerve, by the way, the different 


temper and behaviour of thefe two perſons. 


At ſeems to have been ſome opinion of merit 
that raiſed in Mr. Brooke a confidence of fac- 
ceeding, and then an ungaſineſs, when his ex- 


pectation was not anſwered. But fo far was 
Mr. Camden from this, that, till the whole 
buſineſs was over, he did not fo much as think 


of the thing, but the news of his ſucceſs was 


« ſurpriſe to him. And when the lord Bur- 
teigh (who was his great patron) expreſſed his 


 diffatisfaftion, that he had not applied to him 


upon that occaſion ; he returned this anſwer, 


That it was purely à thought of Sir Fulk Gre- 


„ 


vil, without ſo much as his knowledge. 


It was not for the reputation of Mr. Brooke 


to lay aſide his true name, Brokeſmouth, and 
to take that of Brooke, as one of greater 
vogue and dignity. Perhaps, Mr. Camden had 


as little temptation to be fond of a family, 


to; efpecially on the father's fide. 


dono dedit. 


on account of any eminence it could pretend 


fo far was he from being aſhamed of his name 


or parentage, that, even ont of teſpect to his 
Father's calling, he left a gilt bowl of ſixteen 
pounds to the com pan y of painter: ſtainers in 
London, with this inſcription, 


l. Camdenus 
Charencieux, filius Sampſonis, Pictoris Londinenſis, 


After Mr. Camden became a member of the 


college, he diſcharged his office with great in- 


* 1bid. 


* 


For, I. 


tegrity, and maintained an amicable correſpon- 
dence with all his brethren. How far his ad- 
verſary had a claim to this character, let the 
following inſtance witneſs: * Upon a private 


pigue againſt one of the college, he contrived 


And yet| 
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tauſe, by the conftitution, none cam be king ſuch a malicious piece of revenge, as is not 
commonly heard of. 
to carry a coat of arms to him ready drawn, 


He employed a perſon 


who was to pretend that it belonged to one 


Gregory Brandon (a gentleman who had for- 


merly hved in London, but was then in Spain;) 


and to deſire he would ſet his hand to-it. The 
man does his errand ; and, that there might be 


no time for conſideration, pretends that the veſ- 
ſel, that was to caryy it, was juſt ready to fail. 


He, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting any deſign, with- 
thought, probably, that, if any errors could | 


de found in his accounts of families, an accu- 


out more ado receives his fee, and puts the 
ſeal of the office, with his own name, to the 


paper. Preſently, Brooke carried it to Thomas 


earl of Arundel (then one of the commiſſioners 
for the office of earl marſhal) and aſſured him 


that theſe were the arms of the kingdom of 


Arragon with a canton of Brabant; and that 


that Brandon, to whom he had granted them, 


was a mean inconſiderable man. The earl ac- 


quainted the king with the whole matter; and 


his majeſty reſolved, that the perſon, who had 


ſet-to the ſeal, ſhould be turned out of his 


place, and, upon a hearing in the Star- cham- 
ber, be ſeverely fined for his affront to the 
crown of Spain; but, at the interceſſion of the 


earl of Pembroke, his majeſty grew more calm, 


and was prevailed with to refer it to the com- 


miſſioners. When they came to a hearing, the 
gentleman, who had been thus impoſed on, 
ſubmitted himſelf entirely to the mercy of the 
court; but, withal, deſired their lordſhips to 
conſider, that it was a mere overſight, and 


that it was the importunity of the meſſenger 


| which led him, contrary to his uſual method, 
to paſs it without deliberation. Brooke, on 
the other hand, declared openly in court, 


that it was, from beginning to end, a con- 


trivance of his own, to gain an opportunity 
of convincing their lordſhips of the ſordid- 
neſs of the other, who, for the ſake of a fee, 


would be guilty of ſo groſs a knavery. They 


were amazed at the confidence of the man; 
and, when his majeſty heard the circumſtances 
of the caſe, he ordered both to be committed 


to priſon ; one for treachery, and the other for 
negligence. 


KIX 


But, to return. From hence the reader will 2 


be apt * 5k that it was not a ſerious con- 
cern for truth, or for the honour of the Engliſh 
nobility, which induced him to lay open what 
he called the:Errors of Mr. Camden ; but ra- 
ther a vein of ill-nature, which was ſo fami- 


lar to him. And the ſucceſs was anſwerable; 
for, the next year, Mr. Camden reprinted his 
| Britannia, and at the end of it 
learned defence of himſelſ and his work. He 


publiſhed a 


modeſtly declares, That it is very poſſible he 


might fall into ſeveral errors; that, for his 
part, he never pretended to be exempt from 
the common failings of mankind; but con- 


ceives, however, that allowance ought to be 


| made for ſome few errors, where writers are 


5 to 


The 


to deal in ſuch a variety of matter: that be 
thinks himſelf, notwithſtanding, very harſhly 
treated; and, to demonſtrate at once the im- 
pudence, as well as weakneſs, of his adverſary, 
he clears himſelf from the objections upon 
undeniable authorities; and then ſhews into 
what palpable miſtakes this great reformer 
had fallen, in the midſt of his criticiſms. 
Another branch of Mr. Brooke's accuſation 
againſt Mr, Camden was plagiariſm ; that who- 
ever would be at the trouble to compare and 


XX 


examine would find the ſum and ſubſtance 


of what was ſaid in the Britannia, among the 
poſthumous papers of Glover and Leland: 
from whence it would follow, if true, that 
Mr. Camden had no farther ſhare in that work, 


than the ranging ſome looſe TY into method 


and order. 


The firſt of theſe, Mr. Glover, was Ban 
| ſet-herald, and ſo eminent a' maſter in his 

_ profeſſion, that (in Sir William Dugdale's opi- 

nion) Mr. Camden and he were the two 

greateſt men that had ever been of the col- 

lege. Had he lived longer, he would have 

made a greater figure in the world, and we 

at this day might have enjoyed the fruit of his 

April, 14, labours; but he was cut off at forty- five years 
Fo age, and left behind him a confuſed maſs 
of collections, which were purchaſed by the 

| lord Burleigh, and communicated to Mr. Cam- 

den. Of what uſe they were, or could be, to 

him, any one may be eaſily ſatisfied by com- 


Smith, p. 27. 


paring the Britannia with thoſe papers, which 


were repoſited in the archives of the college of 
heralds. But, if they had been as ſerviceable to 
him as his adverſary would ſuggeſt, I cannot ſee. 
how he could be fairly charged with ingratitude 
or injuſtice, after he had had more than once 


Defence afforded Mr. Glover ſuch an * * advantageous 
Brocke. p. and honourable character. 
6 


As the Itinerary of Mr. Leland has gained 
a greater name and eſteem, ſo it will be 


Britannia in 


Berk ſhire. 


more difficult to remove that branch of the 


objection. Far be it from me to injure the 
memory of that great man. He was the very 
firſt who turned the eyes of the nation upon 
this kind of learning; and let it be ſaid to 
his honour, that what he did was faithful, and 
what he deſigned very great and noble. 


la the year 1533, (25 Henry VIII. ) he had 
a commiſſion under the broad ſeal, by which 


he was impowered to ſearch the libraries of 
| all cathedrals, abbies, priories, colleges, &c. 
And, in the 28th year of the ſame king, he 
obtained a ſpecial diſpenſation to keep a curate 
at Poppeling, where he was rector; having 
repreſented to his majeſty the great advantage 
that might be made by travelling over Eng- 
land, upon ſuch a ſearch. When he had got 
together Jarge collections, he fixed in London, 
with a deſign to compoſe ſuch books as he 
had encouraged the king to expect, when he 
obtained his diſpenſation, Alſo, in the 47th 


left his papers in confuſion. 
| of theſe are now in the public library at Ox- 
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of Henry the Eighth, he preſented tlie ſame 
king with 'a. ſcheme of the ſeveral projects he 
had laid, under the title of a New-year's-gift z 


wherein he promiſed a deſcription of Britain: 
as under the Romans; a ſurvey and hiſtory of 


each county, in ſixty books; a ſurvey of the 
Britiſh iſles, in ſix books; and a work con- 
cerning the nobility of Britain, in three books. 
But the very next year (out of apprehenſion, 


as moſt think, that he ſhould not be able to 
complete what he had undertaken) he fell diſ- 


trated, and, continuing ſo to his dying-day, 
The greateſt part 


ford, having been preſented to it by Mr. Wil- 
liam Burton, author of the Antiquities of 
Leiceſterſhire; into whoſe poſſeſſion they 


had at laſt come, through ſeveral other hands. 


The main charge againſt Mr. Camden was 
grounded upon the ſurvey of Britain and of 


the iſles ; for any one will readily excuſe him 


in what relates to the Romans, who conſiders 
what ſtrange work they had made who under- 


| took to ſettle the ancient towns in Britain, 


before Mr. Camden. But the {ſplendid title 
of an Itinerary, and a number of books an- 
ſwerable to the number of the counties of 
England, and Mr. Leland's affirming that he 


had provided ample materials for the work; 
all this looked very ſpecious, and was an ex- 


cellent handle for cenſure and ill-nature. 
But all impartial men will conſider, at what 7 
a low ebb learning was in Leland's time, and 
how little was then underſtood of the geogra- 
phical hiſtory of England. 
courſe of a river, and the diſtance. of one 
town from another ; or to tell whether a bridge 
was of wood or of ſtone, or how many arches 
it had; was reckoned an uſeful inſtruction at _ 
that time, when travelling was little in faſhion; 
and the counties of England were, poſſibly, 
greater ſtrangers to the affairs of their neigh- 
bours, than the nations of Europe have ſince 
been to one another. They would not be at 
the pains to view, and they had no maps to let 
them ſee at a diſtance ; fo every thing that in- 
formed was kindly received, and a work looked 
upon as a mighty performance, that at preſent 
would be very coldly received. This was 


| really the caſe between Mr. Leland and Mr. 


Camden; the different face of things, in the 
times of theſe two writers, had rendered a good 
part of the Itinerary of the one altogether un- 
uſeful to the Britannia of the other. The con- 
trivance of maps, in the mean time, had given 
them at once a view of the whole kingdom, 
and the correſpondence (occaſioned by the im-- 
provement of trade and commerce) had in- 
formed every mechanic, in what before would 
have been accounted a diſcovery among learn- 


ed men. 


That Mr. Camden had ſeen the Itinerary of 
Mr. Leland, he does not deny or conceal ; 
that he en made uſe of it is plain, be- 


cauſe 


To deſcribe -the 
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cauſe he has told us ſo in ſeveral paths of nis 
book. But (fay his adverſaries) does not the 
Britannia often times ſpeak the very ſame things 


that the Itinerary hath done befote, without ] 


the leaſt mention of Leland's name? ſt is very 
ttue, it does ſo; but ſuppoſe I ſay, that Can- 
terbury is a city; that there is a ſtately caltle 
at Windſor; that Oxford is an univerſity ; 

am I therefore a plagiary; becauſe Leland, or 
any man elſe, has ſaid ſo before me? Suppoſe 
alſo I obſerve, that St. Auſtin repaired an old 
church at Canterbury, or that St. Cuthbert 


| was the faint of Durham; will any one blame 


me, becauſe I make uſe of Bede's authority, 
rather than Leland's ? Mr. Camden entered 


upon his work, with a prodigious | ſtock of 


learning, almoſt in all kinds ; he ſurveyed the 
greateſt part of England in perſon, had acceſs 
to all libraries and records, and had the aſſiſt- 
ance of learned men both at home and abroad; 

and, if any one will ſtill believe, that he made 
no uſe of theſe opportunities, but choſe rather 
to ſpend. thirty years in piecing the ſcattered | 
remains of others, let him enjoy his own opi- 


nion. All I ſhall fay farther is, that Leland's 


Itinerary i is now publiſhed, and that publica- | 


tion is the beſt defence of Mr. Camden. 
| In the year 1607, he put the laſt hand to 


his Britannia; which gained! him the titles of 
the Varro, the Strabo, and the Pauſanias of 


Britain, in the writings and letters of learned 
men. Nor did it ever after meet with an ene- 
my that I know of; only * Sir Simonds D'Ewes 
* encouraged us to expect animadverſions upon 
the work, after he had obſerved to a very great 
man, that there was hot a page in it without 
a fault. But this was only threatening; and 


neither the world was the better, nor Mr. Cam- 


den's reputation the worſe for it. 

To leave the Britannia, and proceed to his 
other works. His predeceſſor, Dr. Edward 
Grant, had compoſed a Greek grammar for the 
uſe of his ſchool. This Mr. Camden, by 
long experience, had found to be in ſeveral 
things deficient, and, in the whole fratne, not 
fo well ſuited to the deſign as one would de- 
fire. Whereupon he contrived a ſcheme of 
his own, the effect of two and twenty years 
obſervation; the method of which appeared, 
upon the publication, to be fo clear, eaſy, and 


compendious, that it has has ever ſince been | 


received and taught in moſt ſchools, as the 
beſt introduction to that language. 

After the fatigue of the ſchool, he diverted 
| pimſelf among the ancient monuments of the 
kings, queens, and nobility of England, in the 
cathedral church of Weſtminſter. 
might not be in the power of time to deprive 
poſterity of the ſame pleaſure, he copied them 
all, and publiſhed them in the year 1600, 
with an Hiſtorical account of the foundation 
of that church. He had alſo taken ſome pains 
in collecting the monuments in the churches 


And, that it 
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| and chapels of the univerſity of Oxfotd ; as ap- 
pears from the fragments of them ſtill remain- 


ing. 


concern of a particular place. The next pub- 
lic ſervice was his volume of Engliſh Hiſtorians; 
printed at Francfort in the year i603, and de- 
dicated to his patron Sit Fulk Grevil, as an 


acknowledgment of the good office he had 


formerly done him, when he was promoted to 
be king at arms. Part of them were nevet 


publiſhed before; and ſuch as had ſeen the - 


light he now ſent abroad much more correct 
and accurate. 


The next year gave bim the like opportu- | 
nity to pay a public reſpe& to his great friend 


But this was, only his diverſion, and the 


and acquaintance Sir Robert Cotton, by the 


edition of his Remains. 


this work to Sir Fulk Grevil ; but, the volume 
of Hiſtorians having already given him an oc- 
caſion to make his acknowledgments there, he 
now choſe to ſhew his gratitude to Sir Ro- 


bert, a perſon, whoſe converſation and li- 

brary were the great ſupports of his ſtudies, 
The diſcovery of the gunpowder-plot gave 

him the next occaſion of employing his pen 

His majeſty did 

not think it enough to appoint a ſolemn 

| thankſgiving for that deliverance, but alſo 


in the ſervice of the public. 


Judged it neceſſary to convince foreign nations 


enemies of the Proteſtant religion. 


to draw up the whole caſe in Latin, and in 
a ſtyle agreeable to the ſubject; 
| publiſhed in the year 1607, and is ranked 


It appears by the ori- 
ginal, that at firſt he had deſigned to dedicate 


of the juſtice of his proceedings, and to give 
the reformed churches abroad a timely notice 
to be upon their guard againſt thoſe inveterate 
Mr. Cam- 
den was pitched on as a perſon beſt qualified a 


XxIi 


which was Index Libro- 


rum Prohibi- 


torum & Ex- 


among the books expreſly prohibited by the Purgatorum. 


church of Rome, in the year 1667. 


The Grammar, the Weſtminſter-Monu- 


ments, the volume of Hiſtorians, the Remains, 


and, laſtly, the Proceedings againſt the Con- 
ſpirators, were only the fruits of his ſpare 


the Annals of Queen Eliſabeth. 


This work was begun in the year 1597, 
at the inſtance of William lord Burleigh ; who 


thority over Mr. Camden. 


But, he dying the 


proſecute it with ſo much reſolution as before ; 


and his coolneſs was increaſed by the death of 
the queen, which happened ſome years after. 
But when he ſaw, that none, who had more 


ſtrength and leiſure, would undertake the taſk; 
now the care of his Britannia was over, he be- 


» | I 0 gan 


hours; and, the laſt being publiſhed the ſame 
year that he finiſhed his Britannia, he was 
now at liberty to ſet about in earneſt what had 
been in his deſign for ten years before, namely, 


had an entire veneration for the queen, and by 
his conſtant favours had deſervedly a great au- 


very next year, and the difficulties of the 
work ſenſibly increaſing, Mr. Camden did not 


| Camd. pitt. 


Dr. Smith's 
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gan to digeſt his 3 in the year 1608; 


and, having carried his accounts to the year 


1589, he publiſhed that Hiftory, as far as he | probably been deſtroyed or loſt, when the li- 


had gone. 


It had been long expected, and earneſtly 
deſired ; and it met with an agreeable recep-, 


tion from all hands, as appears by the ſeveral | 


letters of thanks from the greateſt perſons of 
that time. And a very eminent writer of our 


Seld. Epiſt. own nation ſcruples not to affirm, that this, 
uo "> way N 


and the lord Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh, are the only two lives of the kings 
or queens of England, that are equal to the 
dignity of the ſubject, either in fulneſs of mat- 
ter or beauty of compoſition. 

The pleaſure, which the firſt part afforded, 
increaſed the applications of his friends, and 
made them the more importunate with him 
to remember, that the infirmities of old-age 
were drawing on, and that he could not better 
employ the remaining part of his time, than 
in finiſhing what he had begun; eſpecially, 
conſidering that himſelf had been an eye-wit- 
neſs of the latter part of the queen's reign, and 
that he had maintained an intimate correſpon- 
dence with ſome who had borne the greateſt 
ſhare in the government. But the cenſures 
which he met with in the buſineſs of Mary 
queen of Scots, and the private reſentments of 


the character of their anceftors, made him pe- 
remptorily reſolve, that the fecond part ſhould 
not ſee the light, till after his death. The 
whole was finiſhed, in the year 1617, as ap- 
>. pears from his * Epiſtles; yet he perſiſted in 
his former reſolution, againſt all the impor- 
tunities of friends. And, left the common 
fate of poſthumous papers ſhould be urged by 
them, he took care that a fair tranſcript ſhould 
be + depofited in the hands of his intimate 
friend Petrus Puteanus, and kept the original 
by him, which is now in the library of Sir 
: John Cotton. By this means, the ſecond tome 
did not fee the light, till the year 1625. 


he extracted his Annals, are, moſt of them, if 
not all, in the Cottonian library. 
from a manuſcript of Dr. Goodman's (who 
was afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter) that he 


when he died; but he received this anſwer, 
That no perſon whatever ſhould have command- 


already promiſed to Dr. Bancroft, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury : upon whoſe death, he tranſ- 
ferred the title to his fuccefſor Dr. George 
Abbot (for he had undertaken to publiſh 
them;) and the biſhop tells us, in the ſame 
manuſcript, that he heard archbiſhop Laud 


fay they were depoſited in the palace at Lam- | 


beth. It is probable, that theſe were only 
ſuch as related to the eccleſiaſtical affairs if 
that time, which Mr. Camden did not think 


| himſelf ſo immediately concerned in. 


But 


what they were cannot now be known, having 


brary of archbiſhop Laud was ranſacked by 
Prynne, Scot, and Peters ; for, after diligent 
ſearch made by archbiſhop Sancroft, upon his 
promotion to the ſee, of Canterbury, not one 
paper of that kind could be found. 

From the end of queen Eliſabeth's reign to 


his own death, he kept a + Diary of the re- + Since pubs 


markable paſſages in the reign of king James; ele. 


being deſirous to contribute all the aſſiſtance 
he could to any who ſhould do the ſame ho- 
nour to the reign of king James, that had 
been done by himſelf to that of queen Eli- 
fabeth. 

Thus far of his Wok ks. ad to the ſeveral 
ſtations or promotions which he enjoyed, he 
began with the ſecond maſterſhip of Weſtmin- 


in it till the death of Dr. Grant, head 
ſchoolmaſter, (which happened in 1593) to 
whom he ſucceeded. But, before that, 1 
two years after the firſt edition of his Britannia, 

he had the prebend of Ilfracomb, in the church 
of Saliſbury, beſtowed on him by Dr. John 
Piers, biſhop of that ſee. As to the '{chool, 


how great a ſatisfaction it was to him to ſee 


the fruits of his labours there, we learn from 


| ſome perſons who thought him too ſevere in] his own expreſſion of it, in a letter to arch- 


biſhop 


Uſher : © At Weſtminſter (ſays he) 
« God ſo bleſſed my labours, that the now 
biſhops of London, Durham, and St. Aſaph, | 


note at home, of all degrees, do acknowledge 
« themſelves to have been my ſcholars.” Here 


in the ſchool, gathered a contented ſuf- 
« ficiency” for his life, and a ſupply for many 
charitable benefactions at his death. He re- 
fuſed a 'maſterſhip of requeſts, when offered; 
and kept his ſchool till the place of king at 


| arms was conferred upon him, without his 
The Records and Inſtruments, out of which 


own application, or ſo much as his know 


ledge. 


Wie learn 


Theſe were all the preferments that he was 
ever poſſeſſed of. We might have added ano- 


ther, if the following project had ſucceeded. 
 &cfired them of Mr. Camden, as a legacy, | 


In the year 1609, Dr. Sutcliff, dean of Exeter, 
reſolved to build a college at Chelſea, for a 


| certain number, who were to make it their 
ed them more freely, if they had not been 


whole buſineſs to confute the errors of the 
church of Rome. The propoſal was highly 


approved by king James, who accordingly, May 10, 
| nominated the dean, firſt provoſt of the col- 1510. 


lege, and ſeventeen eminent divines, under the 
title of fellows. And, becauſe it was evident, 
that matters of hiſtory would of courſe fall in 
with controverſies in religion, they concluded 
it neceſſary to provide for ſuch occaſions, and 
pitched upon two excellent hiſtorians, Mr. 
Cuuhcen. and Nh Hayward, doctor of the 


k ; civil 


ſter-ſchool, in the year 1575; and continued 8 


to ſay nothing of perſons employed in emi-  -. 
nent places abroad, and many of eſpecial 


he lived frugally, and, * © by his long labours* Epiſt. 195 


See Mid- 
dleſex under 
Chelſea. 


The Id 1 F E of Mr. 
* They began to build, but. found 


civil law. 
the revenue fall ſhort 3 wy ſo the whole enen 
dropped. | 

How uſeful and Stare: A correſpon=|| 


dence he had ſettled, both at home and a- 


| meinzüined it, will baſt appear from ay let- 


3 


. him highly 


broad, and with what candour and goodneſs he 


ters. 

Briſſonius, prime winiſter of dee in the 
French court, being ſent into England by his 
maſter king Henry the Third, - to treat of a 
match between his brother, the duke of Anjou, 
and queen Eliſabeth, would not return a ſtran- 
ger to Mr. Camden; who, though but ſecond | 
ſchool-maſter of Weſtminſter, and not full 
thirty years of age, had thoſe qualities which 


recommended him to the friendſhip and con- 


verſation of that great man. Some of the 


ſervants of the elector palatine (who came over, 


about the match with Eliſabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
ter to king James) were reproved by: Gruter, 
for neglecting to do themſelves that honour He 
wondered how they could ſtay ſo many months 
in England, and all that while Neque conſulere 
jus oraculum unicum, neque adſpicere ejus aſtrum 
Primum; e not conſult its only oracle, nor ſee 


«« the brighteſt ſtar in it.“ With Gruter 


himſelf Mr. Camden kept a conſtant correſpon- | 


dence, while he lived; and, when he died, left 


him five pounds for a rings; as a memorial of 


their old friendſhip. 


Peireſkius (the Fr ot patron of learning) | 
| underſtood the value of Mr. Camden's friend- 
hip; aud, as he was always ready to lend him 


the utmoſt aſſiſtance he was able, ſo he found 
ſerviceable in whatever related 
to the affairs of En gland... Particularly, Mon- 
ſieur du Cheſne, in his Preface to the Norman 
Writers, gratefully acknowledges, that the 
Flogium Emme, the writings of Guliclmus | 
Pictavienſis, and ſeveral catalogues of the N or- 


man nobility who came over with the Con- 


queror, were all communicated by Mr. Cam- 


den; and that they were procured for by him | 
the intereſt of Peirefkius. 


His acquaintance with Thane was late, 
but, being once begun, was very intimate, 
and laſted till the death of that ( glory of 


France, and the prince of modern hiſtorians, 


| 3 Diary. 


bad taken Mr. Camden s advice, he had not 


| that part. of his Hiſtory. 


That be deſired Mr. Camden: 8 1 „ my.  old-age, without any diſcontent, I hope, 


ſubject of it Was the affair of 


as Mr. Camden afterwards ſtyled. him. * The 
firſt letter he ſent him Was by the hands of 
Mr. Lifle, in the year 1506. Whether the 


Scots, 1 know not; but 1 it is certain, if Thuanus 


given fo much offence to the Engliſh; Sanft. by 


* i 


upon har! head is plain from his letter to him | 
but, what particulars were returned, we know | 
not; ; only thus much in general, that be. ſhould 
by all means $ be very tender in the relation of 


Von. I. 


10 


to Thuanus; 85 


Jary queen of 


C AMD E N. 


nus's own letter ſent the next year after, with 
the ſecond tome of his Hiſtory: Sed valde vere- 


| er (lays he) ut temperamentum illud de quo mo- 


nueras in rerum Scoticarum narratione ubique ſor- 
vaverim. Wherein he farther tells him, that, 
if the Scotch affairs of that time could have 
been wholly paſſed over, he was ſenſible how 
much odium and ill-will he had avoided; but 
that, being ſo very notorious and ſo much in 
every body s mouth, it had been an unpardon- 
able crime in an hiſtorian to omit them. He 
adds, that he had delivered every thing, upon 
the authority of ſeveral of that kingdom, who 


- 2 


xxli 


had been eye-witneſſes; and had laid no far- 


ther ſtreſs upon what Buchanan had ſaid, than : 


as he found it confirmed by them; for which 
reaſons, he deſires, that, if any reflections ſhould 
be made upon it at our court, Mr. Camden 


would do him the friendly office to clear him 


from all ſuſpicion of being an enemy to the 


Engliſh or Scotch nation, and to ſatisfy every 
one, that he had acted in it with the ut- 


moſt integrity. But king James was extremel y 


offended to find the account run ſo much to 


the diſadvantage of his mother; and the more, 
becanſe he knew ſeveral of the matters of fact, 
upon which the charge was grounded, to be 
utterly falſe: whereupon he employed Mr. 


Camden to draw up * Animadverſions upon * Since prin · 


ted by Dr. 

Smith, at the 

which, indeed, make the ſtory end of his 
Epiſtles. 


that part of the Hiſtory, and to tranſmit them 


much more fair on the qusen's ſide, than 
Lither he, or Buchanan, had repreſented it. 


Ile eſtabliſhed an intimate acquaintance with | 
"Hottoman, ſecretary to Robert earl of Leiceſter ; 


after whoſe return into France (where he was 
employed on an embaſſy into Germany) theſe | 


two held a conſtant correſpondence. Nor 


muſt we forget the learned Franciſcus Pitheus, 
who ſettled a very early familiarity with him; 


nor Petrus Puteanus, of whoſe fidelity he had 
fo great confidence, that, when he had taken 


a reſolution to ſuppreſs the ſecond part of the 


Annals of queen Eliſabeth till after his death, * * Dr. Burne 


he thought he ſe not depoſit the copy in a 
ſafer hand. 


untimely. death, in the flower of his age, was 


a very ſenſible loſs to Mr. Camden: but this 
was, in ſome meaſure, repaired by the friend- 


ſhip of his brother Sir Henry Savil, who'was 
ſo great an admirer of Mr. Camden's learning 
and goodneſs, that he would fain have pre- 
vailed with him to ſpend his latter days at his 


ſays i it was 
committed 
to Monſieur 

f de Thou. « 
At home, Mr. 3 Savil of Oxford was Anſwer to 


one of the firſt of his acquaintance; whoſe 1. Veni 


houſe in Eaton- college: I am ſure” ( ſays + Camded's 
he) „you might make me a happy man in T. 3“ 


« to yourſelf, I dare ſay we would all do our 
t beſt, that you ſhould not repent of your 
« living here,” The ſame Sir Henry was ex- 


 ceeding ſerviceable to him & in the ſettlement * Ep. 257, 
"that matter. Thus far we learn from, Thua-|. of his Ribe. Ne in Oxford. having ex- and 262. 


perienced 


——— 
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perienced the difficulties of that work by his] London. - But more ſorry am I. that the good 
eſtabliſhment of an Aſtronomy- lecture in the | opportunity f thoſe good manuſcripts bath or- 
ſame univerſity, a little before. Shipped me; for the printer, wh9 is mpatient of 
Archbiſhop Uſher conſulted. him on many ſtay, is now already forward, and my occaſions 
+Ep. 61. occaſions, and in return + gave him great aſ-¶ will not permit me to come now to Cambridge. 
* Sce the ſe. ſiſtance in the affairs of Ireland; * as did the I have lung fince ſeen Fordon, Gervaſius Tilbu- 
agg ag learned Dr. John Johnſton of Aberdeen, in the | rief, Gualter us Conventrenſis, and Trivet : 
den. Antiquities of Scotland. _ Some copies are here extant. amongſt my friends z 
Sir Robert Cotton was his companion, 108 and lately I happened upon Talbot: Notes in 4 
in ſtudies and in travels; his journey to Antonim Itinerarium: only I defire you 'to look 
Carliſle, in the year 1600, was rendered much | into tbat Exameron Anglia and Notabilia Brif 
more pleaſant, as well as profitable, by the | tolie, and Worceſter, if there be any ſpecial ogſer- 
company of ſo true a friend, and ſo great a vations; as alſo in the Hiſtorical Epitome of Alex 
maſter of antiquities ; and Dr. Francis God- | ander Efſebien/is.. As for his poem of the Feſfti- 
win, firſt, biſhop of Landaff, and then of | val-days, I long finte read it over. Thus com- 
_ Hereford, did him the fame favour, in his «a, myſelf to your good love conjointly, and 
journey into Wales. you both to the gracious protection of the 


Dr. James (the firſt keeper of Sir Thomas ee Tear I teartily bid you farewell, gin 
Bodley's library) was very uſeful to him in 


his ſtudies, as we learn from divers letters which! 1 | 7 Ours me aur edi 5 
he received from him. I am willing to take Dees 6, 7 1599. Will Condor 
this opportunity of publiſhing them, becauſe e 
they all relate to the affairs of learning; and 
we cannot doubt but, if theſe had come to Right Worlbipful, 1 i OR BE et 
hand, the excellent editor of his Epiſtles would * . ns Roh p Go 5 as N 
1 have allowed them a place _— the reſt. | Sel how 7 F 2 W. i 
5 I not unknown to you fo converſant among books 
DD My loving ; * good * J ames, | hath written to 2 77 much 7 ts 12 dach 
; x OUR great pains to ſatisfy my defire, | My defire is, that you would fati % him by me, 
| omitting ther eby your private Lohnch, hath if there be in your tibrary any ſuch manuſcript 3 
been far more than J could wiſb you ſhould have 9f Manilius's Air onomicon. I have been informed, 
_ undergone, and much more than I can deſerve ; ; | that there is one; and that a learned Student of 
and therefore requireth greater thanks than in your univerſity hath conferred it with Scaliger's 
words I can remember; but aſſure yourſelf T will edition. ¶ this be true, I moſt earneſtly requeſ? 
regiſter them up in a moſt thankful mind, As ſoon Nou to communicate thus much with him, and to 
as ever the year openeth, with God's grace, I will underſtand whether be be purpoſed to ſet it out 
tale a journey to Cambridge, to ſatisfy myſelf with himſelf; if not, whet her he will be content to im- 
_ Efſebienſis, and ſome others ſpecified in your Cata- Part Variantes Lectiones with Cevartius, who 
logue, albeit that T ſee, in matters before the Nor- (T preſume fo much of bis candour } will not de- 
man conqueſt, in the paucity of writers, they do all fraud him of the bonour due to bis labour and 
trace one another, and therefore few eſpecial notes do learning ; if not, T will ſend you 8 copy of Scali caliger”s 
occur in them. In the mean time, with a million edition, and dejire you to get ſeme ſtudent to confer 
of hearty thanks to you, and my hearty commen- it with the manuſcript, and 1 will ſatisfy vim to 
dations to Mr. Cauſion, I reſt, greatly indebted his full contentation, and fhall r ot indebted ts 
. 70 you, Gant | you for ”_ care berein. | 
Your loving friend, | | 


| | 
A So N oy William Camden. 1 e * Hend afiredy, | 6 
W. Camden," cum. 


Welim. 2 1 4 1614. 0 
1 anni Juliani. 


Good Mr. Cauſton, and my good Mr. James, 11 
| 12 T it not ſeem Prong) that T ſhould con- 1 


join you two thus jointly in one, when x e 
love and good liking, with the mother of friend- Sit Henry Spelman cal himſelf w bis * an- Fp. 2:6. 
ſhip, ſimilitudo ſtudiorum, hath fo affuredly lin-] © cient friend';” and, in his account of a S0 
ed you together. I moft heartily thank you both ;\ ciety of | Antiquaries which was about that 
the one for opening the paſſage and entrance, and] time ſettled in London, makes Mr. Camden one 
the other for admitting me into his amity. And] of the chief. The account, in the author s n 
verily, in this behalf, I do congratulate inwardly words, will not be unſeaſonable in this pl ace ; 
to myſelf, that I have now gotten fo good a friend, | ſince it gives us a farther Tight into Mr. Cam- 
unto whom (I ſolemnly vow) I will moſt 40illingly | den's acquaintance, (the head which we are 
perform all offices of true friendſhip whatſoever. now treating of) and ſhews us what that age 
Only Jam forry that I was then abſent, when I took to be the moſt effectual method, for * 
ſhould bave enjoyed his preſence, the laſt week, at LOO of ancient learning. 


* 


About 


Sir Henry 

Spelman's 
reface 0 
is Law - 

terms. 


* handled at the next that followed ; ſo that 
* every man had a ſevennight's reſpite to ad- 


viſe upon them, and then' to deliver his opi- | 
* yo nion. 


The LIFE of Me. 


About forty-two years ſince, divers gen- 
e tlemen in London, ſtudious of antiquities, 
% framed themſelves into a college or ſociety | 


60 of antiquaries, appointing to meet, every 
« Friday weekly in the term, at a place agreed 


« together... The place, after a meeting or 
„% two; became certain at Derby -houſe, where 
e the heralds office is kept; and two queſtions 


* were propounded at every meeting, to be 


* 
66 


That, which ſeemed moſt material, 
« was by one of the company (choſen for the 


. « purpoſe) to be entered in a book, that ſo 


66 


it might remain unto, poſterity. The fo- 
ciety increaſed daily, many .perſons of great 


„ worth, as well noble as other eben, join- 


| i « ing themſelves unto it. 


cc 


1 myſelf; and ſome others. 


them, if I could, in diligence. 


Thus it continued iron years 3 . as 
* all good uſes commonly decline, ſo, 
many of the chief ſupporters hereof either 


* dying, or withdrawing themſelves from 
London into the country, this, among the 
« reſt, grew for twenty years to be diſcon- 
, tinued. But it then came again into the 


«« mind of diyers principal gentlemen to re- 
« viye it; and, for that purpoſe, - upon the 


cc. — ay of — in the year 1014, 


«« there met at the ſame place Sir James Ley, 
« knight, then attorney of the court of Wards, 


. 40 ſince earl of Marlebury, and lord treaſurer of 
- cc, Englayd ; Sir Robert Cotton, knight and 
* bart. dir John Davies, his majeſty's attorney 


« for Ireland; Sir Richard St. George, knight, 


Fe then Norroys Mr. Hackwell, the queen's 


« ſollicitor; 3 Mr. Camden, then Clarencieux z 


« lord treaſurer, Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Cam- 
« den, and myſelf, had been of the original 
2 foundation, and, to my knowledge, ph; all 
« then living of that ſort, Laving 8 

« Doderidge,' knight, * of the Rags 5 
« bench. 


We held it ſuffeient der that time to re · 
vive the meeting, and only conceived lome, 


« be obſerved among us, wheteof this was 
„% one: That, for av6iding offence, we thould * 


% neither meddle with matters of Rate nor 


« of religion. And, agreeing on two queſtions 


« well to be our regiſter, and the canvocator 


« of our aſſemblies for the preſent ;- and, pgs 
* ping together, ſo depatted. 70 ee * 


* One of the queſtions was touching che 0 
« riginal of the terms; about which, as being 
« obſcure and generally miſtaken, I beſtowed 
«© ſome extraordinary pains, that, coming ſhort 
d of others in underſtanding, I might equal 
But, before 


. 


CAMDEN, 


£6 


ouf next meeting, we had notice, that his 
| ma jeſty took a little miſlike of our ſociety, 


on, and, for learning-ſake, to confer upon] bours were loſt. 
* ſome queſtions in that faculty, and to ſup 


Of theſe, the | 


rules of government and limitation to] 


* not being informed, that we had reſolved to. 
« decline all matters of Rate. Vet hereupon 


we farbore to meet again, ey ſo all our la- 
But, mine lying by me; 


« ſome of my friends, I thought good, upon 


| © a review and augmentation, to let it creep 


* abroad in the form you ſee it, wiſhing it 


might be rectified by ſome better judg- 


© ment.” 


years of age, he took a houſe at Cheſilhurſt, 
about ten miles from London; where he lived 
till his dying-day, and compiled there the 


beth d 


pains and infirmities of old- age had made him, 


tered upon another method of ſerving the pub- 
lic, by eſtabliſhing a Hiſtory- lecture; a thing, 
that he had reſolved many years before: Wit- 
neſs the concluſion of his Britannia, Nihil aliud 
nunc reſtat, &c. quam ut Deo Opt. Max. & Ve- 


libent merito nunt voveo, &c. 


to ſee it diſcharged, before he died. Where 
to beſtow this charity was a circumſtance that 
did not coſt him much thought; his educa- 
tion gave the univerſity of Oxford a kind of 
title; fo that, having ſettled it in due form 
of law, he ſent his gift to that univerſity, by 
| the hands of his intimate friend Mr. Heather, 
On the ſeventeenth of May, in the year 1622, 


ley, in, Kent, to the chancellor, maſters, and 
ſcholars ; ; with this proviſo, that the profits of 


liam Heather, his heirs and executors, for the 
term of ninety-nine years, to begin from the 


William Heather ſhould pay to the profeſſor 
of Hiſtory in Oxford the ſum of one hundred 
and forty pounds yearly. 


Hefeupon the univerſity ſent him a oat 
letter of thanks; and, becauſe they underſtood, 

that Mr. Heather was a perſon for whom he 
had a ſingular reſpect, they voluntarily conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of muſic; as alſo 
upon Mr. Orland Gibbons, another of Mr. 
Camden's intimate acquaintance 


| lity 


„ and having been often deſired of me by 


Thus much of Mr. Camden's education, his 
„works, his promotions, and his friends. Let 
us now view him in his retirement; for the 
fake of which, when he was towards ſixty 


greateſt Part of che Annals of _—_ Elifas 
About two years e his death, when the 


in a great meaſure; incapable of ſtudy, he en- 


nerande Antiquitati Anathema conſecrarem, quod | 


This was his pious vow z and he was willing | 


Dr. Piers, dean of Peterborough, and then 
vice-chancellor, declared in convocation, That 
9.1 Mr, Camden had founded a Hiſtory-lecture, 
| and, for the maintenance of a profeſſor, had 
| transferred all his right in the manor of Bex- 


the ſaid manor (valued at about four hundred | 
pounds pet annum) ſhould be enjoyed by Wil- 


death of Mr. Camden; during which time, 
1 for the next meeting, iwe chaſe Mr, Hack- 


* This civi- 


* 
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lity procured them a new benefactor; for, | 
afterwards, Mr. Heather, as an acknowledpe- 
ment of this favour founded a muſic- lecture, 
and endowed it with the annukl revenue 
of ſixteen pounds,” fix Ts. and Eu) 
pence. 


Whear; being nominated by Mr. Camden, 
upon the recommendation of the chancellor, 
vice- chancellor, and othet learned perſons. His 
firſt eſſay was a general direction for the reading 


of hiſtories; which he dedicated to his patron. 


Mr. Brian Twine, a perſon exceedingly well 


verſed in the antiquities of England, procured 


a grant from the founder to ſucceed Mr. 


Whear; but, he dying before, the right of 


election gevolven upon the pred for 


| May 2, 1623. 


ever. 
The little that he had left he diſpoſed of by | 
will (which he drew up with his own hands, | 


about fix months before his death) in charities 
to the poor, ahd legacies to his relations, and 
ſome ſmall memorials to his particular friends. 


All his books of heraldry he gave to the office 


and the reſt, both printed and manuſcript, to 
the library of Sir Robert Cotton. 
the erection of a new library in the church 
of Weſtminſter, the printed part was removed 


- thither by the procurement of Dr. John Wil- 


liams, lord keeper of England, biſhop. of Lin- 


coln, and dean of that church; who laid hold 
of an expreſſion in * ** t was — 


of a double meaning. 


* Analect. 
de Rebus Ca- 


tholic. in 


Hibernia. 


+ See above. 


to inſin uate, 


He lived and died a WG: of the 3 
of England, and gave ſuch clear proofs of his 
entire affection to it, that it is a wonder how 
a certain Romiſh author could have the face 
that he only diſſembled his re- 
ligion, and was allured ſo to do with the pro- 
ſpect of honours and preferments. His zeal 
againſt Popery. t. Joſt my 2 Ken in N 


aul. FIDE. ANTIQUA. 


BRITANNICAM ANTIQUITATE e a 
8 ij 


The firſt Hiſtory-profedor was Mr. Degory 


nent members of our church ; 


age. 
teenth of the ſame month, he was carried to 


our incomparable poet Chaucer. 


— 
— 


— 
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ford, and brought moſt of his 'w orks under 
the cenſure of the church of Rocks and * ex- 
poſed him to the laſh of Parſons, Poſſevinus, 
and others. Many of his ſcholars became emi⸗ 
and he con- 
verted ſeveral Iriſh gentlemen from Popery, as. 
the Walſhes, Nugents, 
eldeſt fon of the archbiſhop of Cathel, and 
others. Whether theſe look like the actions 
of an hypocrite in religion, or the effects of a 
firm perſuaſion and a well-groun ed zeal, let 
the world judge. After ſo many teſtimonies, 


Mr. Camden might well fay, + « My life and 
« and my writings ſhall apologiſe for me ;” 
and deſpiſe the reproaches of one * « who 
did not ſpare the moſt reverend and learned 
«« prelates of our church, + nor was aſhamed to + Epil. 195· 


1113 


. 14 

* 

44 "y | 
: 3 


* pi, 1 94, 


O-Reily, Shees, the 7 


F it 194- 


* Thid. 


& belye the lords deputies of Ireland, and others 


«© of honourable rank.“ 
He died at Cheſilhurſt, the mitt day of 


Being removed to London, on the nine- 


Weſtminſter-abbey i in great pomp. The whole 
college of heralds attended in their proper ha- 


gentry accompanied the corpſe; and, at their 
entrance into the church; the prebendaries and 
the other members received the corpſe in their 


| veſtments with great ſolemnity, and conducted 


November, 1623, in the * 73d year of his * py miſtake, 


on his mo- 


nument, 74. 


bits, and great numbers of the nobility and 


it into the nave of the church. After the fu- 


| neral-ſermon, (preached by Dr. Sutton, one 


of the prebendaries) he was buried in the ſouth 


* 


ile, near the learned Caſaubon, and over-againſt 5 


Over the 
place is a handſome monument of white mar- 


ble, with his effigies to the middle, and, in his 
hand, a book, with BRITANNTA' inſcribed ; 
on the leaves; under which is the d 
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N this laſt EoiT Io, give me leave to addreſs the courteous reader in the words that 


very earneſtly ſollicit me to acquaint the world with the ancient ſtate of Britain, that 
is, to reſtore Britain to antiquity, and antiquity to Britain; to renew what was old, illuſ- 
trate what was obſcure, and ſettle what Was doubtful; and, upon the whole, to tecover 


(as much as poſſible) a certainty in our affairs, which either the careleſſneſs of writers, 


or credulity of readers, had bereaved us of. A great attempt, not to ſay impoſſible ! to 


which undertaking, as none know the pains that are requiſite, ſo none believe it but they 


who have made the experiment. Yet, as the difficulty of the deſign diſcouraged me on : | 


one ſide, ſo the honour of my native country encouraged me on the other; inſomuch that, 
while I dreaded the taſk; and yet could not decline doing what I was able for the honour 
of my country, I found the greateſt contrarieties, fear and beuge (which I thought could 
never have met in any one man) united in my own breaſt. However, depending upon the 
bleſſing of God; and my on induſtry, I ſet about the work, and gave all "Wy ſpare hours, with 
the utmoſt attention and refolution, wholly to it. 
I have been very wary in my conjectures about the bet of Britain, and its firſt in- 
habitants: nor have I poſitively aſſerted any thing that admits a doubt; for I know the origi- 
nals of countries are obſcure, and altogether uncertain z and, like objects at a great diftance, 
ſcarce viſible. ' Thus, the courſes: of great rivers, their turnings, their confluence, their mouths, 
are all well known, while the ſprings generally lie hid and undiſcovered. I have traced the 


ancient diviſions of Britain, and have given a ſummary account of the ſtates, and the judicial 


courts, of theſe flouriſhin kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. I have ſettled the 
bounds of each county, (thvugh not to an inch) and examined the nature of the ſoil, and the 
places of preteſt antiquity, and what dukes, earls, and batons there have been. I have briefly 
mentioned ſome of the moſt ancient and honourable families; for it is impoſſible to mention 
all. Let thoſe judge of my performance that are able to make a true judgment, which will 
require conſideration j but time, that uncorrupt witneſs, will beſt determine this, when envy, 
which preys upon the living, ſhalt hold its peace. Yet this 1 muſt ſay for myſelf, that T 


have neglected nothing that could give any confiderable light towards the difcovety of truth in 


matters of antiquity. I got ſome inſight into the old Britiſh and Saxon tongues for my aſſiſtance; 
I have travelled al moſt all over England, and have conſulted; in each county; the perſons of beſt 
{ill and knowledge in theſe matters. I have diligently peruſed our own writers, as well as 
the Greek and Latin, who mention the leaſt tittle of Britain; I have examined the public 


records of the kingdom, eccleſiaſtical tegilters, und libraries, and the acts, monuments, and 


memorials of churches and cities. 
Theſe I have built upon, as infallible 0 and have cited them, as 1 bad othation; 
in their on words, though never ſo barbarous, that by ſuch unqueſtiohable evidences juſtice 


might be done to truth, Poſſibly, I may ſeem bold and imprident, who, though but a ſmatterer 
Vox. 1 e g in 


I ufed, twenty years fince, upon the firſt publication of this book, with ſome very ſmall ” 
additions. The great reſtorer of old geography, Abraham Ortelius, thirty years ago, did 


l 
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in antiquities, have ventured upon the ſtage of this learned age, and. expoſed myſelf to ſuch 
a variety of cenſures and opinions, when I might quietly have lain hid. But, to ſpeak the 
truth plainly, the natural affection I have for my country, (by far the ſtrongeſt affection that 
is) the glory of the Britiſh name, and the perſuaſions of friends, conquered my natural modeſty, 
and forced me, againſt my own judgment, to undertake and publiſh a work I am fo unfit for, 
and for which I expect to be immediately attacked on all ſides by prejudice, cenſure, de- 
traction, and reproach. Some there are who ery down the whole ſtudy of antiquities, as a 
fruitleſs ſearch after what is gone and paſt ; but, as I ſhall not altogether contemn the authority 
of theſe men, ſo I ſhall not much regard their judgment. Nor am I deſtitute of ſuch reaſons 
as are ſufficient to gain the approbation of all true Engliſhmen, who value the honour of 
their native country ; and to whom I can promiſe a great deal of pleaſure and ſatisfaction, in 
theſe ſtudies, becoming men of birth and education. ji But if thers are any ho dehre to be 
ſtrangers in their own country, foreigners in their own cities, and always children in know- 
ledge ; let them pleaſe themſelves, I write not for ſuch humours. There are others, perhaps, 
who will cavil at the lowneſs and roughneſs of my ſtyle; and I frankly confeſs, that neither 


is every word weighed in Varro's ſcale, nor did 1 deſign to gratify the reader with a noſe-gay 


of all the flowers that I could meet with in the garden of eloquence. But why ſhould they 
object this, when Cicero, the father of eloquence, denied, that ſuch a ſubject could arlypoypa- 


Sele Nl, i. e. 20 bear a Louriſh; and when it is _ as Pompogius ſaid, 4 4 Wag ſubhect for 


«© rhetoric.” “ 6 * In 
Many, perhaps, will fall upon me, for FRI to trace BY original: of ancient names by con- 


| jecture only; who, if they will utterly exclude conjecture, I fear will exclude the greateſt ; 


part of polite learning, and, in that, of human knowledge : the mind of man being ſo ſhallow, 


that we are forced to trace ny things, in all ſciences, by conjecture. In phylic, there are 


the Snueiz, Trxpmpie, and eixora 3 © ſymptoms, tokens, and figns;” which, in reality, .are 


little more than conjectures. In rhetoric, the civil law, and other ſciences, there is an eſtabliſh- 
ed allowance to conjecture; and, ſince conjectures are the ſigns and tokens of ſomewhat that 

lies hid, and are (as Fabius ſays) the directors of reaſon to find the truth, I always accounted 

them a Kind of inen, wt which time Aa up truth from dhe bottom of Democritus's WY 


well. Lat 

But, if they will admit any 3 at all, 1 A not BY my 1 in 1am use of 
them will eaſily obtain me that privilege. Plato, in his Cratilus, directs us to trace the ori- 
ginal of names to the barbarous tongues, as being the moſt ancient; and accordingly, in all my 


etymologies and conjectures, I have conſtant recourſe to the Britiſh, or (as it is now called) the 
Welch tongue, which was ſpoken by the firſt and moſt ancient inhabitants of this country. 
He would alſo have a plain agreement between the name and the thing; and, if theſe diſagree» 


never to admit the conjecture. There is (ſays he) in things bn, Zona, Fee 3 a ſound, 
« a form, a colour ;” and, if theſe are not in the word, I reje& it with contempt, As for 
etymologies that are obſcure, ſtrained, far-fetched, and applicable to other things as well; I 


thought them not worthy to be inſerted. In ſhort, I have been ſo cautious and frugal in my 


conjectures, that to an impartial reader, if 1 ſeem not. cr, lucky. i in my adventures, I 


hope I ſhall not ſeem ToAknpos 3 too adventurous” and, though, in ſo great a compals,. * 


may here and there have indulged my fancy and made two conjectures: upon one and. the ſame | 
thing, yet in the mean time I do not forget, that unity is the ſacred band of truth.» 1. 

There are thoſe, it is probable, who will be angry, that I have taken no notice of this or 
that family; whereas it was not my deſign to mention any but ſuch as have been very eminent 5 


nor all ſuch neither, (for they would furniſh volumes,) but thoſe, only that came naturally 


under the method I propoſed in this work; and I hope (by God's permiſſion) to have an op- 


portunity hereafter to do right to the Engliſh nobility. But they who take it moſt heinouſly 


may probably be of the number of thoſe who have been the leaſt ſerviceable to their country, 


and whoſe nobility 1 is of a late date, The ſame perſons, it may be, will condemn me for com- 
mending ſome who are living ; but I have done it briefly, moderately, and upon an aſſurance 


of their merit, from the general conſent of diſcerning and good men, and not in the leaſt from 


a2 principle of flattery. And, from the commendation: I have given them, they themſelves are 


admoniſhed to make their behaviour agreeable to it; and not only to ſupport, but to increaſe, 
their character. Poſterity, whatever writers ſay, will do juſtice to every one's character; and 
to poſterity L appeal from the preſent age. In the mean while, let them remember, that to 
praiſe the good is to hang out a light to guide thoſe that come after; for it is a true ſaying of 
Symmachus, Imitation is excited by the honour done to good men; and an emulation in 


* virtuous actions is raiſed by the example of another's honour.” If any one ſay, that I have 


ſought occaſion to mention and commend one or two perſons, I confeſs it; and hope it is no 
crime to treat the good with due reſpect ; and ſome grains of allowance are alſo. to be made to 


friendſhip. But, howeyer: it comes to PA, virtue and honour have plays enemies to encouny. 
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der: and men have a veneration for what is paſt, and an envy againſt what is preſent. Far be 
it from me to judge ſo unjuſtly of men and things, as to think that our age, under the govern- 


ment of ſuch brave princes, can want men of worth and character; but they, who cannot 


bear to hear the good commended, may complain alſo, that themlelves are pointed at, by pl 
. fimilitude of manners, in the diſhonourable mention of the bad. 


Some will accuſe me of leaving out this or that little town or caſtle, as if I had deſigned t to 


take notice of a any but the moſt famous and ancient ; hor could it be worth while to mention 


them, for the fake of the bare names: for that which I chiefly propoſed to myſelf was to ſearch 
for and illuſtrate thoſe places which Cæſar, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Antoninus Auguſtus, Provin= 
ciarum Notitia, and other ancient writers, have recorded; the names whereof time has either 
utterly extinguiſhed, changed, or corrupted ; and, in this ſearch, I neither affirm what is 
uncertain, nor conceal what is probable. But it ought not to be laid to my charge, that 1 
| have not diſcovered all, (after the expence and trouble of a very diligent ſearch) any more 


\* than it is objected to the miner, that he finds only the larger veins, and overlooks the leſs; 


or, to borrow that ſaying of Columella, As, in a great wood, it is the buſinels of a good 
huntſman to take all the game he can; nor was it ever charged on any one as a fault, that 


he did not take all;“ the ſame may be ſaid of me. Someyhat muſt be left for the labours 


of other men. Nor is he a good teacher (ſays a great man) who teaches every thing, and 


leaves nothing for the invention of others. A new age, a new race of men, will daily pro- 


duce new diſcoveries. It is enough for me, that I have broken the ice; and I have gained my 


end, if I ſet others to work, whether to write more, or to amend what I have written. 


There are ſome, I hear, who take it ill, that I have mentioned monaſteries and their 


' founders. I am ſorry to _ it; but (with their leave) they are, poſſibly, ſuch who are 


angry, and would have it ten, that our anceſtors were, and we are, Chriſtians ; ſince 


there are not any more certain and glorious monuments of their Chriſtian piety and devotion: 
nor were there any other ſeminaries for the propagation of religion and learning; des * 


a corrupt age, weeds might run up, which were neceſſary to be rooted out. 


The mathematicians will lay to my charge the palpable miſtakes I have committed 3 in FO ; 


the degrees of longitude and latitude. But ſpare me a little: I have collated all the aſtrono- 


mical tables, new and old, printed and manuſcript, thoſe of Oxford, thoſe of Cambridge, and 


Xxix 


thoſe of king Henry the Fifth. In the latitudes, they differ much from Ptolemy, but agree 


pretty well with one another; (not that I believe with Stadius, that the globe of the earth is 
removed from its center ;) and for that reaſon 1 have followed them. But all differ as to lon- 


gitude, and agree no-where. What therefore could I do? Since our modern failors have ob- 
ſerved, that there is no variation of the compaſs at the iſles of Azores, I have thence, as from 
the een enen, comheticed the accounts of N N but not e with a critical 
nicety. 

1 8 not aſk ks FR being Sucker dr fabulous. "A extravagant Soreitions ; for I 
apprehend no danger of being thought obſcure; unleſs it be by thoſe who hive no taſte of 


ancient learning, nor have ſo much as dipped in our o hiſtories : and, as for fables, I have 


| ſhewn them no countenance; and, to keep myſelf from digreſſions, I took Pliny' s advice, and 


| often read the title of my book, and at the fame time put the queſtion to myſelf, what it was 
Il had undertaken? Maps have been hitherto wanting and much deſired in this work, as that 
which would not only add much to the beauty of it, but be of infinite uſe too, as they are in 


all ſtudies of this kind, eſpecially when improved and explained by deſeriptions of the places. 


hnt this is a defect which it was not in my power to ſupply: however, it is now ſupplied by 
the care of George Biſhop and John Norton, according to the delcription of thoſe excellent 


chorographers, Chriſtopher Saxton and John Norden. 

But I exceed the bounds of a PxEFAce, and therefore ſhall 3 add, That for many years 
1 have applied myſelf to this work with the utmoſt diligence and integrity, in order to ex- 
plain the antiquities of my native country: I have ſlandered no family, blaſted no man's re- 
putation, nor ſported with any man's name: I have impeached the credit of no writer, not 
5 ſo much as Jeffrey of Monmouth's, whoſe hiſtory (which I am inclinable enough to favour) 
is yet of little authority among learned men; neither have I affected to be thought know- 


ing in any reſpect, unleſs it be that I am deſirous to know. . I. frankly own my ignorance, 
and am fenfible that I may oftentimes have been miſtaken ; nor will I patroniſe my own 


miſtakes, What tnarkſman, that ſhoots a whole day, can conſtantly hit the mark ? There 


are many things in theſe ſtudies Cineri ſuppoſta dole fo, which, glittering, are not gold. Many 
errors are owing to a treacherous memory; for who is able to treaſure up every thing there, 


ſo as to be able to produce it at pleaſure? Many again proceed from unſkilfulneſs ; for who is 


| $ good 4 piloty as Wo cruiſe in this unknown ben of antiquity, without Plitting upon rocks? 


And 


Mr. Canmpan's PREFACE 


And it is poſſible I may have been led into errors by the authority of writers, "a of others 
whom I reckoned I might ſafely rely on : **-There is nothing more dangerous,” (<6 Pliny) 
& in the ſearch after truth, than when a ſtaunch author aſſerts a falſe thing.” Inhabitants 
may better obſerve the particulars of the places where they live ; and, if they will inform 


me of my miſtake, I will thankfully amend it : what, I have omitted I will add; what 1 


have not ſufficiently explained I will explain better, when I am better informed: all I defire 
is not be cenſured out of malice or a contentious humour, which will ill become men of can- 
dour and integrity. | | | 

Theſe favours, moſt courteous reader, let thy good-nature and my pains, our common love 
for our country, and the glory of the Britiſh name, obtain for me at thy hands; viz, That 


I may ſpeak my mind freely without offence to others; that I may ſtand upon the ſame bot- 
tom as others have done before me in theſe ſtudies ; and that what errors I own you will par- 


don. Theſe favours are rather to be expected, than deſired from the candid ; and as to thoſe 
mean partial perſons, whoſe tongues are ſlandering, whenever their teeth are going; who are carp+ 


ing in all companies, and are full of envy, reproach, and malice; I value them not. I have 


learned of the comedian, that llander is the treaſure of fools, which they carry in their tongues z 


and have found by experience, that envy (in ſpite of envy be it ſpoken) never harbours but in 
a mean, narrow, ſneaking breaſt. Generous and candid ſouls, as they know how to flight 


envy, ſo they know not how to practiſe it. As for me and my works, I humbly ſabmit them, 
with the greateſt deference, to men of virtue and learning, who, if they do not approve, will I 


hope pardon, what 1 * here ane out of a moſt zealous SIRE: to my native 
country. Ar: x) 1 ; = 


Adieu. ſe 
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Through dangerous fords, o er Ways alaten too 

The ſearchers after truth are bound to go; 
This poor employ can few profeſſors e | 

A boyiſh taſk below the men of wit. 

But *tis a work of hardſhip when downs 
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| n quod binos Phœnices nulla tulere. 


Quæ latuere diu cæcis immerſa tenebris, 
Antiquata uſu, priſcum ſumptura nitorem ? 
Vnde Britannorum nomen? quo cœperit ortu? 
Incola quis primus celebres habitaverit oras? 
In quavis regione doces, quæcunque vetuſtæ 


Stemmata: quæ terræ dotes: quis limes agrorum, 
Ordine perſpicuo perſtringis ſingula plene. 


” | 


nia mundum 

Imperio, populo, rege beata 10 ö 

Nunc prodit, renovata novis, ornata 
figuns : | 


Auctior illa tibi, notior illa tibi. . 


Camdeni liber eſt, ſatis eſt dixiſſe ſcienti: | i 
Camdenum neſcis? perlege, notus erit. | 


| e Sidleius, Eques auratus. 
Al amictm 2 Guil. Camdenum, Georgii Buc, Equitis 
| aurati, Keg. Sp. C. Heptaſtichon. 


4 


I quam deſeribis terram, Camdene, Britanii am; 
Tam graphice, tanta cura, gravitate, fideque 
Heroum velles Britonum res ſcribere geſtas 
(Hac etenim ſola neglecti in parte jacemus) 
Hiſtoriz poterat conferri nulla Britanne. 
Hoc tibi reſtat opus, vel non hoc fiet in ævo; 


Ad Gul. Camdenum, Ede. Grant, DR Thnbgic 
Dodkor. 


Rgone priſcorum luſtras monumenta virorum, 
Ut poſſis facili eontexere ſingula filo, 


Sunt urbes, quæ vera ſimul comitumque ducumque 


Egregium moliris opus, vel judice Momo, 


Quod ſemper præſens, quod poſtera prædicet tus; ; | 


Te patriæ ſtimulavit amor, te dota vetuſtas 
Excitat, ut cunctis patriæ ſpaticris in agris : | 
Multi multa canunt, tu multum ſcribere tentas, 
Hoc multo multos ſuperas, qui multa tulerunt. 

Tu Camdenus eris ſeros celebrandus in annos : 
Ergo age, quo tendis greſſu, patriamque venuſta, 
Ne labor iſte tuus defit cupientibus iſta. 


In antiquam Guilielmi Camdeni Britannian, ; 


NE te deque tuo libro, dum ſcribere carmen 
Mens congeſta velit, rita due 30 intexere laudes, 


WAGNA per immenſum celebrate Britan- | 


8 3 6 8 


1 rr 


Inſonuit mea muſa mihi, quid carmina quæris? 

Sit ſcripſiſſe ſatis, quod ſcripſit Horatius olim: 
Hic meret æra liber Soſiis, hic & mare tranſit, 
Et longum noto . Ren æ vum. 


J. W. Gen, 


Epigramma: G. Ga. 


Emientem ſterli quoties tellüre recondit, 
Luditur optati fruge colonus iners. 


| Nestes nunquam dominus diteſcit arenæ; 


Pinguis at irriguo flumine terra beat. 
Fœcundum facunde ſolum Camdene ſecaſti, 
Illud & ingenii nobile flumen aquat. 
Atque ut opima ſolet jacto cum ſemine gleba 
Parturit innumeris granula aducta modis: 
Sic toties cuſus tibi qui fuit ante libellus, 
Cultior antiquo produt ecce liber. 


Heu! nuſquam tanto reſpondent arva colono, 


Cujus ab ingenio prominet his genius? 

Sume animum. Cùꝭm te hinc diſcedere juſſerit ætas 
Ut quæras trità paſcua læta vid; 

Semper Camdenus ſimul & Britannia vivent: 
Longævus nequit hic, dum manet illa, mori. 


In Cuilielmi Camdeni Britanniam. 


T Eſcia penè ſui, generiſque oblita prioris, 
Anglia chm jacuit he wins ſitu, 
O quis, ait tantum aut animis aut arte valebit, 
Vindice qui tractet vulnera noſtra manu? 
Camdenus, patriæ lugentis 1 imagine motus, 
Ingenium, artem, animos verſat ; opemque tulit 
Mortua reſtituit veteris cognomina gentis, 
Mortis & eripuit ſe patriamque metu, 
Eternùm per te, Camdene, Britannia vivit, 
Cumque tui, æternùm, tu quoque gente manes. 


; 5 RO arleton; 


A vix nota ſibi fuit ante Britannia, utrique 
Nunc, Camdene, orbi munere nota tuo eſt, 

Ignotæque veluit fuerat non ulla cupido, 

Sic modd ſic notam mundus uterque cupit: 


You. I; 
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Sed tamen incaſſùum; nimia nam dote ſuperba 
Indignum nullum non ſui amoris habet. 
Janus Gruterus, J. C. 
Camdeno ſuo Britannia. 


Larus ut Eoas ſol quando adverberat arces, 
Et procul inviſis ferit aſtra liventia flammis, 
Nox petit oceanum, vultuſque enaſcitur orbi; 
Sic Camdene, tuum jubar ut fulgere per Anglos 


Ceu Phœbi cœpit, mox fugit, & hiſpida dudum, hs 


Multumque heu ſquallens radiare Britannia cœpi. 
Non mea nunc Thetis cum deſerit alba profundum 
Gratior exurgit, pallentes murice vivo® 

Inſtaurata genas, pigro nec ſidus ab orco, 

Nec dux aſtrorum de vertice veſper Olympi. 


Illa ego quam lima repolita Britannia mirà, 


Mi Camdene, tua, nova nunc magno inſula ponto: 
« Illa ego rupe ſuper ſcuto horrida, & horrida gæſo, 


„Hinc pealgi numen, dea ſpicea viſitur illinc, 


« Piſcoſus vallo Nereus, & claſſibus armat, 

60 Atque Ceres flavos ſpargit ſua ſerta per agros, 

« Saxea deinde ſtrues, & que depicta videmus 

« Fronte libri, veluti fervens a fontibus unda, 
Et ſurgens pyramis, n noſtræ miracula monſtrant 


4 Telluris, liber ipſe nequit (fas) omnia veſter:“ 


Exero nunc vultus exhauſtas ante ruinis, 


Et nunc flore meo marcores pello vietos; 


Verdm erit illa dies cum quæ micat Anglia forſan 
Nebula quæretur, cinere occultata, ſituque, 
Atque alios lychnos dabit: id, Camdene, negato 
Hiſtoricum vincendo chaos, qui noris abunde : 


Heæc tibi priſca, redux, tuaque uſque Britannia canto. | 


Edmundus Bolton. 
In Britanniam denuo illuſtratam Job. Stradlingus, 


Nſula in oceano quondam notiſſima, cæcis 
i. Delituit tenebris vix bene nota ſibi. 
Ingenii (Camdene) tui radiante tenebras 
Lumine (ceu fugiunt nubila ſole) fugas. 


Sic rediviva viget, nec qua patet illa latere 


T u 2 8 illam tu, te celebrem illa facit. 


El; n "Apxauonoyiav Tazgus Kaulmve, Es ds ic B. 
Audiprars 
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H. Cuffius. 


Ad Guilielmum Camdenum, Britdieniam Hi Horicd Veritate 
denuò illuſtrantem. 


Amdene, laus eſt invidenda, præclarum 
Audire civem, patriæque ſervire, 
Autoritati, & gloriæ perennanti. 


| 


| 


Fallor? an Arthuros, Egbertos, Caſſibelinos ö 


| Plus loquar, an fileam ? video tantum inſtar in ipſo 


j 


L E TD EE. 


Camdene, dum decus Britanniz campum 
In æviternæ provehis ſagas fame, 
Nitore regio ſtyloque preclaro : eee ES 
Præclarus inde civis audis, & F 
Quid ?. non decore modo Britanniam mactus 
Honore mactus ipſe & gloriæ punctis: 
Sed hunc & illum luce tua reples mundum: 
Ut, que ſibi vix nota erat prids terra, 
Utramque nunc domum pulſaverit ſolis. 
Camdene, laudis hoc tuæ eſt. Et extenſum 


| Quo latms volat Britanniæ nomen, 


Camdene, auguſtior tanto tibi ſacro 55 
Adorea in memoriæ exſtabit altari. 

Tam nominis cati eſt, litifſe regnorum 

F 15 inclytaſque FR virtutes. 


Caſpat Domena, h. 


In Wi 8 R. Parker Caio-Gonvil Car- 
| men congratulatorium. 


\Alve, grata redis (memoranda Britannia) terris, 
Quam juvat è tenebris exiliiſſe tuis! - 


| F allor? an antiquo mutatus ſiſtor in orbhè? x! 


Aut te dum relego, ſecla priora leg? 


Cerno redivivos ducere caſtra ſu : 
Fallor ? an hic acies ſev certare ſolebant? 
Hic Offa, hic rigidus tendere Penda ſolet? 


Feſtino nimiùm. Quz, qualia, quantaque cerno 
Surgere ſacra Deo, mœnia, templa, domus? 


| Queis hic Normannis donari prædia legi ? 


Unde ſequens ſoboles nomen & omen habet. 
Sed quot cerno domus orbatas ſtirpe vetuſta? 
Heu quas dilapidant, alea, vina, Venus? 
Ut vidi, ut dolui, novus ut nunc ſedibus hoſpes 
Diceret : hæc mea ſunt, ito colone vetus. 
Qui genius talem (veneranda Britannia) nobis 
Eſſe vellet reducem ? quo duce tanta refers? 
Scilicet hoc debes Camdeno: agnoſco parentem, 5 
Et genium, cujus te tibi reddit amor. 
Felix ipſe ſuo libro: fœlicior ipſa 
Præconem talem laudis habere tuæ. 


Quas muſas vocitem ? ſed (mea muſa) ſile. 


| Parcus amor loquitur : major ſtupefactus adegit 


Mirari hoc tacite, nec {cio ſolus, opus. 


In Britanniam a a Guil. {nt mm ilurotam 2 . Au. 


Carmen. 


Pose atrox Hebrides glacialem Seotus Hiber- 


Moverat, RO Vararim, Saxoque Viſurgim 
Conjunctis armis, animiſque exſcindere gentes, 
Subruere eximias cumulatis .cladibus urbes, 
Atque Britannorum nomen demergere bellis. 
Ut tamen emergant quæ ſunt immerſa ruinis, 
Et decus antiquum rediviva Britannia cernat, 


ö 
Ecce vetuſtatem Camdenius eruit omnem, 


| | | Magnarum rerum ſcrutatus magna ſepulchra, 
Hyaye Kaydnvos TaTgio” ayanue I. Pa 


Submovit cineres, nigrantes diſpulit umbras : 
Inque prius retro ſtudiis ſe contulit ævum; 
Contulit atque decus patriæque ſibique labore. 


5 


In antiquam Camdeni Britanniam H. N. L. Leeden 


P. Britannorum delevit nomina tempus, 
Antiquas urbes exitioque dedit. 

Cuncta triumphato Camdenus tempore reddit, 
Ingenio priſcum reſtituitque decus. | 

Inge cedat tempus, cedatque vetuſtas:  _ 


Ingenium majus — robur habet. ER” 5 


\ 


JJ EET OK xxx 


1 
I Rrabat quærens antiqua Britannia lumen, 
4 At, Camdene, tuam venit ut illa domum, 


Invenit lumen, manſit, cupienſque poliri; 
Hoſpes ait mihi ſis, qui mihi lumen eris. 


JJ 


Ol jactare licet magnorum munera divim, 
Sibique veris fas placere dotibus; 

Cur mihi non videar fortunatiſſima tellus? 
Digna eſt malis, bona quæ parùm novit ſua, 

Ultima lanigeris animoſa eſt India lucis, 

| Suis ſuperbus eſt Arabs odoribus. 

Thuriferis gaudet Panchaia dives arenis 

Ibera flumen terra jactat aureum. 


I W. 


5 


L 
4 
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| Zpypto faciunt animos ſeptem oftia Nili, 


_ Eaudata Rhem vina tollunt accolas. 

Læta nec uberibus fibi diſplicet Africa glebis; 
Hæc portubus ſuperbit, illa mercibus : 

At mihi nec fontes, nec ditia flumina deſunt, 
Sulcive pingues, prata nec ridentia. 

Feta viris foecunda feris, foecunda metallis ; 
Ne glorier, quod ambiens largas opes | 

Porrigit oceanus, neu qudd nec amicids ulla 
Cœlum, nec aura dulcids ſpirat plaga. | 

Serus in occiduas mihi Phoebus conditur undas, 
Sororque noctes blanda ducit lucidas. 


Poſſem ego laudati contemnere vellera Bœtis, 


Ubi villus albis mollior bidentibus? 


Et tua non nequeam miracula temnere Memphi, 


Verum illa major, juſtiorque gloria, 
Quo Latus, quod ſum celebrata Britannia Graiis, 


1 Orbem vetuſtas qudd vocarit alterum. 
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TR EAT IS ES 


RELATING TO THE 


ANTIQUITIES 


: — 3 „Ee. of England 
in general. 


Tolemy's Geography. 

Antoninus's Itinerary. | 
Notitia Occidentalis Imperii. 

Peutegerian Tables. 

So far as they concern Britain. _. 
Robert of Glouceſter, in his Chronicle of England, 
(MS.) has given us the length and breadth of 
8 Commenary upon the Itinerary of Antoninus by Mr. 


Talbot, MS. This was much improved by Dr. 


Caius of Cambridge, and is now in R in 

two volumes. 

Commentary upon Antoninus s Itinerary by Mr. 
Burton. 

Dr. Gale's commentary upon Antoninus's Itinerary. 

Various Readings of the Itinerary; and 

Dr. Talbot's Annotations, publiſhed in oe Hearne's 
edition of Leland's Itinerary. 


veral tranſcripts whereof have been taken by gentle- 


men of curiolity ; ; and 1 it is now publiſhed, in nine 
volumes octavo, rey accurately, by, Mr. Thomas 


_ Hearne of Oxford. 
Vor. I. 


Harriſon's Hiſtory of England, printed in Hollinſhed's 


Chronicle. 


| Camden's Remains, 
| Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Fuller's Worthies of England. 

Dugdale's Baronage of England. 

Dugdale's Monaſticon Anglicanum. A 

John Speed's Hiſtory of Great Britain, and 1 maps, 
in two large volumes, folio. 

Sir Henry Spelman's Villare, quarto and folio. 


Divi Britannici, folio, 16 55, by Sir Winſton Churchill, 
At. F. N. 8. 


The number of acres contained in England ard the 
uſe that may be made thereof, by Dr. Grew. Phil. 


Tranſ. Numb. 330. 

An Advertiſement for all Navigators up the Channel 
of England. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 267. 

Natural Hiſtory of the Chalybeate and Purging Waters 
of England by B. Allen, Med. Bac. 


Hiſtory of the Boroughs of n by Brown Willis, 


eſq. 


| | Proſpects of Noblemen- 8 and ee s Seats. 
 Leland's Itinerary (MS. in the Bodleian library;) ſe- | 


Templa Druidum, Monumenta Britannica, &c. being 
large collections, and curious obſervations, relating 


to the antiquities of England, in four volumes, 
MS. by John Aubrey, fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety. 
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Note, Blome's Britannia, Wright's Three Years way of Salt-making at Nantwich, anſwered by Dr 
Travels, and ' other Surveys of England, printed | Jackſon, Phil. Tranſ. N. 53. 


ſince the year 1607, are little more than Extracts | "Obſervations on the Salt pits at Northwich, Middle- 
out of Mr. Camden. wich, and Nantwich, by Dr. Liſter. - Phil. Tranſ. 
Numb. 156. . | | 
B E R K 8. 1 4-K-K: Mr. Ray of the Salt wels 


Extracts of two Letters written by Mr. 7 Mar- A 
Difourks of the Antiquities of the Caſtle of Wind- tindale, from Rotherton, concerning the Diſcovery 
for and Chapel TY? in Mr. Aſhmole's Order | of a Rock of Natural Salt. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 

of the Garter. 


66. 
Mr. Athmole's Antiquities of Berkſhire, 4729. | Mr. Ray of the Salt-works at Nantwichs added to his 
Part of two Letters from Dr. James Brewer, concern- 


— 


Northern Words. | 

ing Beds of Oiſter-ſhells found near Reading. Phil. Part of a Letter from Mr. Halley, ging an Acconnt 
Tranſ. Numb. 261. 9 8 of a Roman Altar found at Cheſter. Phil. Tranſ. 

| Numb. 222. | 

BEDFORDSHIRE. Ce” | 
N account of a ſtrange Tempeſt of Wind „Thun.. a K. e 85 1 
der, and 8 at Bedford, Auguſt . Map of, Cornwall by Mr. Norden; “ for the 
1672, 1 


* perfecting whereof he took a journey thither.“ 
Camden's Epiſt. p. 72. 


A Survgy of Cornwall by Richard Carew, of fs 

biſhop of P S 

R. Kennet, the preſent biſhop of Peterboroug The ſame book, with 1 Additions, was in the 
hath given deſcriptions of ſeveral antiquities in 


hands of Mr. Chiſwell, bookſeller. 
this county, in his Parochial Antiquities, n Hiſtorical Account of Cornwall by John os den, 
1 95. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 95 


MS. 
Large Collections towards a Topographical and Hiſ- he Low nd On Mod of PM 8 FO 
torical Deſcription of Buckinghamſhire by Brown 1 erning the Tin-mines 5 Cornwall Phil Tran 
Willis, eſq; MS. N. 69. | | 
Dr. Merret, of the Tin- ines, N 138. | 
cane sHIA E. 4 38 


Mr Ray of the preparing, and ſmelting, or blowing 
dgeſhire b M Lai re, of Tin. Northern Words, p. 180. T 
J 15TORY of carb: „ The Improvement of Cornwall IF Nea fand. Phil. 
Mr N; . | | 
oe ſi | 
Th TT by <a Univer of Cam * . Judge Doderidge hath written a Treatiſe concerning 
e Co 5 0 | | 3 
Appendix to his Church-Hiſtory of Britain. e . of come + EY 1 ; 
In Sir William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Imbanking, are Ger en e ah Por N. p 2 a 
- ſeveral things * to the Fenny * of this 1 8 ö 81 5 Fug "5M 


Em -— CUMWBERLANTD 

Indigenous Plants in Cembali by Mr. 1 5 | Es 1 OY. A 8 

The Antiquity of Cambridge by Dr. John Caius. Genealogical Account of the Families in Cum- 
A MS. Treatiſe called Cantabrigienſis, 1 


berland by Mr. Denton; a a manuſeript copied 


Richard Parker, fellow of Caius- college in Cam- into ſeveral hands. 


bridge. It is mentioned 1 in Fuller's Wor chies, Page The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Cumberland, 385 the 

159. the foundation of that biſhopric of Carliſle, by Dr. 
Mr. Loggan, a little before his death, A the pro- Hugh Todd, prebendary of that church, MS. 

ſpects of the public wunden and colleges in this Natural Hiſtory of Cumberland: (in Dr. Plott's 


univerſity. method, as to the main of it) by Dr. - Nicolſon, 


An account of the Lady Margaret s Preachers, and] late biſhop of Carliſle, and now biber of Derry in 
Perofeſſors, by Mr. Baker of St. John's-college, | Ireland. 


octavo, 1708; who hath alſo made large collections 
for the Hiſtory and Antiquities of this Univerſity. 


Hiſtory of the Cathedral of | Carliſle by Sir William | 
Dugadale, at the end of his Hiſtory of St. Paul's. 
PR Oe 3 | | A Letter from Mr. William Nicolſon (now biſhop of 
6:00" 204 „ Derry) concerning two Runic Inſcriptions at 
Beau- caſtle and Bridekirk. Phil. Tranſ. Num 


IR Peter Leiceſter 8 ; Antiquities of Cheſhire, 
I 1079. 


| 176, | 
An Anſwer to Sir Peter Leiceſters Addenda, or ſome-| Pr. Liſter, of the Sola del Phi Tranſ. N. 
thing to be added in his Anſwer to Thomas] 200. | 
Mainwaring, by the ſqid Sir Thomas, 1673-4. Dr. Plott of the Black-Lead, at Keſwick, Numb. 
A Deſcription Hiſtorical and Geographical of Cheſhire, | 2 40. 


by William Smith, William Webb, and Dan. King, | 


1 05 DERBYSHIRE . 
Ancient and Modern Eſtate of the Earldom of Cheſter | 
by Judge Doderidge, quarto, 1630. Collection of the Laws, Liberties, Cuſtows, 


_ brief Hiſtorical Account of Beeſton-caſtle by Mr. | &c. of the ſeveral Mines and Miners. in Der- 
Erdſwick, annexed to his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. | . byſhire, by Thomas „ London, 1687, 
Natural Hiſtory of Cheſhire by Charles Leight M. D.] 12mo. 


folio, 1700. The benefit of the ancient Baths of Buxton-wells by 
Some Inquiries concerning the Salt. pings and the John Jones, Med. 1572, 4to. 


Several 


* 


relating to the Antiquities of ENG LAN p. 


Several Obervations relating to Buxton-wells, MS. 


A Deſcription of a monſtrous Giant diſcovered by a 
85 certain labourer in this county, publiſhed 1 in 1661. 
The Wonders of the Peak written in Latin verſe by 


Mr. Hobbes. 


The Wonders of the Peak by Charles Coon, eſq; 
in Engliſh verſe. It is ſaid, that he firſt wrote it 
in the dialect of that county, and made a Gloſſary 

to it; but what became of it I have not heard. 
The Natural and Artifical Wonders of the Peak are 


deſcribed by Dr. Leigh (in Lanc.) folio, 1700. 


The Liberties and Cuſtoms of the Lead-Mines within | 
the Wapentake of Wirkſworth, in the county of 


"Jo" by Edw. Manlove, AG 16g3. 


EET DEVONSHIRE, 


4 Survey of Devonſhire by Thomas Riſdon, who 
| A died anno 1636, (Wood's I Vol. I. 


page 516) $vo, 1714... * 


| Collections out of the Records, Deeds, Kc. Wa 
ing to the church of Excter, MS. 65 Mr. Paſ- 


more. 


5 The Antiquities and Deſcription of the City of "RE | 


by John Hooker, 1584. 


The ſame bock reprinted in Hollinſed's nid 
Exeter deſcribed and illuſtrated by Mr. Tzacke, 


chamberlain thereof, 8vo, 1677. 


Of a conſiderable Loadſtone dug out of the ground 
in Devonſhire, weighing 60 pounds, &c. Fhiloſ. 


Tranſ. Numb. 23. 1666. 


Of the Mines in Devonſhire. Philoſ. Trani. Numb 


8 


Extract of a Letter from Dr. Dim 4 concerning an 
| ebbing and flowing Well, near "Torbay. Philoſ. 


Tranſ. Numb. 204. 


Dr. Bury of manuring Land by Sea. and. Philoſ 


Tranſ. Numb. 316. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Brief Account of a Medicinal Spring at Far- 
Philoſ. Tanſ. 


ringdon by Dr. — 
| Numb 56. 


D U R H AM. 


H E Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Durham, collected out of ancient Manuſcripts 
about the time of the Suppreſſion, and publiſhed by 


Jo. Davies of Kidwelly, 1672, 8vo. 


| The Legend of St. Cuthbert, with the Antiquities 


of the Church of Durham, by B. R. eſq; 1663. 


Hiſtory of the Cathedral Church of Durham by Sir 
William Dugdale, at 'the end of his Hiſtory of 


St. Paul's, 1716. 


A ſhort Treatiſe of an ancient Fountain or . 
Spaw, near the city of Durham, oy E. W. doctor 


of phyſic, 1675. 


Large Collections, relating to the Antiquities of this | 
biſhopric, were made by Mr. Niie kn an intel 


ligent Antiquary, Ms. 


The origin and ſucceſſion of the Biſhops of Durham, 
together with their Lives and Actions, collected out 
of the ancient and late Records of the Cathedral 
Church of Durham, and for the moſt part tranſ. 
lated out of Latin into Engliſh, at the charges of 
Mr. J. Hall of Conſent in the county of Durham, 


A. D. 1603, MS. 


Memorials of the County Palatine of Durham, and 
the Royal Rights of the Lord Biſhop of Durham, 


betwixt the Tyne and. Teaſe, and in the Manors 
and Lordſhips of Norham, Holy Iſland, &c. par- 


XX XVil 


cels of the aforeſaid County Palatine, by Mr. John 


Spear, under-ſheriff of the county, A. D. 1697, MS. 


An account of a Roman Monument found near Shields. 


Phil. Tranſ. Numb: 145. 


An Account of a Salt Spring, and another Medici- 


nal Spring, on the banks of the river Weare, by 
Dr. Todd. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 163. 


A Letter from Mr. Chriſtopher Hunter concerning 


| ſome Roman Inſcriptions found near Durham. 
Phil. Tranf. Numb. 266. 


Part of a Letter from Mr. Chriſtopher Hunter con- 


cerning a Roman Inſcription found at Ebcheſter. 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 278. | 


E 8 8 EX 


HE, Hiſtory of Waltham-abbey by Dr. Fuller, 
then curate there, Lond. 1655, folio; printed 
at the end of his Church-Hiſtory. 


Survey of the County of Eſſex, in a thin folio, MS. 


by John Norden, now, or late, in the Oy of dir 


Edward Turner. 


It is ſaid, that Mr. Strangman, of Mate ee in Suf- 


folk, hath written the Antiquities of Eſſex. It ſtill 


remains in manuſcript, but in what hands I know 


not. oY 


A Deſcription of Harwich and Deas: court by Silas | 


Taylor, MS. 


| Mr. , John Ouſeley, late rector of Pantfield, a perſon 


| exceedingly well verſed in the hiſtories of this na- 


tion, ſpent many years in collecting the Antiquities 
of Eſſex, which, at his death he left in manufcript. 


The Antiquity of Numeral Figures in England, 
proved from an inſcription at Colcheſter, anno 


I0go, by Mr. Thomas Luffkin, Phil. Tran. 25 


2353, 266. 


Part of a Letter hk Mr. John Lufkin concerning 


| ſome large Bones lately found in a gravel-pit near 


_ Colcheſter. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 274. 


A Letter from Mr. Samuel Dale concerning Harwich- 


cliff and the Foſſil Shells there. 


12 Tranf. 
Numb. 291. 


Mr. Derham of the quantity of Rain has fell at 


Upminſter, for 9 years. Phil, Tranl. Numb. 
341 

An Account of the "OO of Saffron by the honour- 
able Charles Howard, eſq; Numb. 138. 


Obſervations concerning the ſubterraneous Trees, in 


Dagenham, and other Marſhes, bordering upon 
the river of Thames, by Mr. Derham. Phil. Tran. 
Numb. 335. 


The Hiſtory and Antiquities of ls county by Philip 


Morant, M. A. 2 vols. folio, 1768. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Pye of Glouceſterſhire by Sir Robert At- 
kins, folio. 


The Laws and Cuſtoms of the Miners in the Foreſt © 


of Deane in the county of Glouceſter, Lond. 1687, 


12mo, 


Annalia Dubrenſia, upon the yearly celebration of 


Mr. Robert Dover's Olympic Games upon Cotſ- 


wold-hills, written by thirty- -three of the beſt poets 
of that time, publiſhed in 1636. 


The Military Government of the city of Glouceſter 


by John Corbet, publiſhed in 16351. 


Collections, relating to the Antiquities of this county 


were made by judge Hales; which are now (I 
| think) 
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B O OK S 
think) in Lincolns-inn-library, London, among his | 


other manuſcripts. 


A Deſcription of Pen-park-hole. 


| 


35 Her and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church. 


A ſtrange and wonderful Diſcovery of Haſs under- 
ground at Cotton's-field in Glouceſterſhure, 

An Account of Iron-works, 1 in the F creſt of Deane, 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 137. 

Phil.” Tranſ. N. 

143. 


H AMPS HIRX E. 


1 Antiquities and Deſcription of Wincheſter, 

with an Hiſtorical Relation touching ſeveral 
memorable Occurrences concerning the ſame ; with 
a Preamble of the Original of Cities in general. 
Folio, MS. by Mr. Truſſel. 

A Treatiſe of the Antiquities of the fame city was writ- 
ten by Dr. Bettes, MS. | 

Some Remarkables concerning the Monuments in 

the ancient city of Wincheſter by Mr. Butler of 
St. Edmundſbury. 

Hiſtory and Antiquity of the Coetral Church of 
Wincheſter, begun by Henry earl of Clarendon, 
and continued by Sam. Gale, gent. 8vo, 1715. 

Survey of the Iſle of „ by Sir Francis Knollis, 
MS. | 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


of Hereford. 


Propoſals were printed (anno 1717) "Ke publiſhing the 
Hiſtory of the City of Hereford, as to its Eccle- | 


ſiaſtical and Civil State, by James Hill, of the 
Middle Temple, gent. 


_ Collections of the Antiquities, Pan Epitaphs, 


Acme wen Deſcription of the County of 


— 


Kc. in this county by Silas Taylor, MS. 
An Account of ſame Sanative Waters in Hereford- 
ſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 20. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Hertford was publiſhed oo John Norden, a anne 


41593. 
The Antiquities of Herefordſhire by Sir Henry Chin- 


Vallance's Account of ſeveral parts of Herefordſhire. | 


A brief Survey of the county of Kent by Richard 


Philpot's Survey of Kent. 


cey, knt. ſerjeant at law, folio. 
Mr. Hearne's Leland's Itinerary, Volume V. 


Bodies Ny up near St. Alban' „ Phil. Tranſ. N. 
333. 


un 4 


Untingdon-Divertiſement, or an Interlude for 
the general entertainment of the county-fealt 
held at Merchant-Taylors-hall, June 30, 1678. 
Sir Robert Cotton made ſome progreſs towards a Sur- 
vey of this county. 
. 7. ED 
© gry <en-=d of Kent by William Lambert of 


of Lincolns. inn, gent. Lond. 1576 and 1396, 
&c. 


Kilbourn, Lond. 1657 and 1659. 
Another Survey of this county was ritten * Mr. 


Norden, and is ſtill in manuſeript. 
Dr. Harris's » Hiſtory of Kent at large, ol. 


| 


- | | Concerning a Mineral Water at RT 
Mr. Cheſledon's Account of the Dimenſions of human | 


4 


and T REATI SE 23 


The Monuments in this county are collected hy — 
Wever in his Funeral Monuments. 
Silas Taylor of Gavelkind. 


| The Hiſtory of Gavelkind, or the Local Cuſtoms of 


Kent by Mr. Somner, anno 1660. 

The Forts and Ports in Kent by Mr. Somner, with 
the Life of the Author by Dr. Kennet, now biſhop 
of Peterborough, Oxford, 1693. 

The Antiquities of Canterbury by Mr. vin folio ; 
with Additions by Mr. Battley. 


Antiquitates Rutupinz by Dr. Battley, echinina of 
Canterbury, 8vo, 

Mr, Somner's Vindication of himſelf about building 
the Market-houſe at Canterbury. 

His Treatiſe about the F iſn- bones found in Kent, 
quarto. 


The Chronicle of Ro, mind by Edmund Be- 

denham, MS, | 

Textus Roffenſis, a very ancient MS. belonging 0 

that church, now publiſhed by Mr. Hearne. See 
Dr. Hickes's Catalogue of Manuſcripts. 

Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of | 
Rocheſter, 8vo, 1717. | 

Deſcriptio Itineris Plantarum inveſtigationis ergo 1 ſeepti, 
in agrum Cantianum, 1632. 

Survey of the Monaſtery of Feverfham by Thomas 
Southouſe, Lond. 1671, 12mo. 5 

A Philoſophical and Medicinal Eflay of the Waters 
of Tunbridge by Lod. Rowzee and N. Naan, M. 
D. D. 1687, 

A Letter concerning ſome d Stones found at 
Hunton by Dr. Halley. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 155. 

A Diſcourſe tending to prove, at what time and place 
Julius Cæſar made his firſt deſcent upon Britain, 
by E. Halley. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 193. 

A Letter of Dr. Wallis, relating to that Iſthmus or 
Neck of Land, between Dover and Calais which 
is ſuppoſed to have joined * and France. 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 275. EL 

Part of a Letter from Mr. Stephen Grey concerning 
his Obſervations on the Foſſils of Reculver-cliff. 85 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 268. | 

Chartham-News, or a relation of ſome ſtrange Wa 


there lately dug up, by Mr. Somner. Phil. Tranf. 
Numb. 271. 


| A Letter of Dr. Wallis 2 FE to Mr. Somner's Trea- 


tiſe of Chartham-News. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 276. 
Phil. 
Tranſ. Nun 212. 


L. AN CA 3H IR E. 
N Hiſtory of Lancaſhire by Charles Leigh, 


Manner of making Salt of Sea-Sand in Lancaſhire 
Ray's Northern Words, Page 209. 

The State of this County in reſpect of Religion, a- 
bout the beginning of king James :the Firſt, by 
Nr. Urmſton, .MS. in the hands of Mr. Brotherton 
of Heye. | | 

Hollingſworth's Hiſtory of Mancheſter, MS. in the 
library there. | 

Borlace's-[Latham-ſpaw, 1670. 


| Figures of many Saxon coins found at Harkirk, T71, 


in a ſingle ſheet. 


| The deſcription of a Well and Earth, near Wigan, 


taking-fire by a candle. Phil. Tranſ. Numb, 26, 
245. 


The Figure of an Inſcription,near Mancheſter Dr. 
Liſter. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 7 55. 


0 


An 


relating to the Antiquities of E NG LAN b. 


* 8 of ſeveral curious Obſervations and Ex- | 


periments, concerning the Growth of Trees, made 
3 Hey by Thomas Brotherton, eſq. Phil. Tranſ. 
Numb. 187. 
Of the Hæmatites wrought into Iron at Niitthorp- 
5 forge by Mr. J. Sturdie. Phil. Tranf. Numb. 
199- 
A Letter from Mr. Thoreſby concerning ſome Roman 
Coins found in Lancaſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 
244. | 
A Letter from Dr. Cay concerning ſome Waters 
in Lancaſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 245. 
De Aquis Mineralibus, &c. per Car. Leigh, M. D. 
Richard Townley, eſq; concerning the quantity of 
Rain falling monthly here for ſeveral years. Phil. 
| Tranſ Numb. 208, 249, 297. 
LEICESTERSHIRE | 
HE Antiquities of Leiceſterſhire by William 
1 Burton, eſq; folio, 1622. The late learned Mr. 
. R. of Staffordſhire had a copy of this in his 
| Poſſeſſion, with conſiderable additions Unger the 
author's own hand. 


| A brief Relation of the Diſſolution of the Earth in 
the Foreſt of Charnwood, in one ſheet, 1679. 


Of an ancient Moſaic Work at Leiceſter. Phil. Tranſ. 


n 331. 


LIN COLNSHIR E 


IR William Dugdale's Hiſtory of Imbanking 


gives a large account of rem! Fens and M arſhes 
in this county. 


1 The Survey and Antiquities « the town of Se | 


in this county by Richard Butcher, gent. 1646. 
A Relation of the great Damages done by a Tempeſt 


and the Overflowing of the Tides, 1 in W | 


and Norfolk, 1671. 


A Relation of abundance of Wood found under- 
ground, in Bo iſle of Axholm. 
67. 

An Account of ſeveral Obſeryables 1 in Lincolnſhire 


by Mr. Chriſtophet Merret. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 


223. 


A Table of the Waſhes in Lerne by Mr. 


Chriſtopher Merret. Phil. Tranſ. N. 224. 
A Letter from the Reverend Mr. Abraham de la 


Pryme concerning ſome Roman Antiquities in Ein- 


_ colnſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 263. 

A Letter from the ſame hand concerning Broughton 
in Lincolnſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 266. 

Part of a Letter concerning ſome Roman Coins, and 


other matters lately obſerved in Lincolnſhire, near i 
Fleet and Spalding, by Mr. Kaſtrick. ML } 


Tune, Nan. 279. 


MIDDLESEX 


Orden's Survey of Middleſex. 
Fitz-Stephens's Survey of London. 

Tho Cuſtoms of London, | | 

De Lawne's preſent State of London, 1681, 8vo. 

Domus Carthuſiana, or the Foundation of the Char- 
ter-houſe, by Samuel Hearne, Lond. 1677. 

Londonopula by James Howel, folio. | 

Stow's Survey of London, 1598 ; of which a new * 

tion is in the preſs by Mr. Strype. ä 

The City-Law, traffWated out of an ancient MS. and 
printed in 1647. 


Hiſtory of St. Paul's s by Sir William Bugdale, 16 38, 


Voz. I. 
+ 


FAA Tranſ. N. 


of Red-herring, publiſhed 1 599. 
5 K 


folio; of Which a new on hath been lately pub⸗ 
liſhed, with additions, 1716. 
The third Univerſity of England, (viz. London) be- 
ing a Treatiſe of all the. Foundations of Colleges, 
| Inns of Court, &c. by Sir George Buck, 1615. 


Origines Juridiclles by Sir William Dugdale, folio, 


1666, 
| Hiſtory of Tombs and Monuments in and about the 
city of London, 1668. 
A Relation of the late dreadful Fire in Condken, as 
it was reported to the Committee in Parliament, 
FOOT." - 
Narrative of the Fire of London by Mr. Edward 
Waterhouſe, 1667. 


| London, king Charles's 9 by Sylvanus Mor- 
gan, a poem, 1648. 


Natural and Political Obſervations upon the Bills of 


Mortality. 


comparative Magnitudes, People, and Wealth of 
the cities of London and Paris; tending to prove 
that at this day the city of London is the moſt 


conſiderable upon the face of the earth ; by Sir 


Willam Petty. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 183. 


A farther Aſſertion of the aforeſaid r to- 


gether with a Vindication of the Eſſays from the ob- 
jections of ſome learned perſons of the French na- 


tion, by Sir William Petty. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 
. 


F ation of the Hoſpitallers and Order of St. Joi 


of Jeruſalem, folio. 
Dr. Woodward's Account of Roman "TR and other 


Antiquities, dug up near Biſhopgate, London; with 


Reflections upon the ancient and preſent State of 
London; annexed to T 1 by Mr. 
Hearne, vol. VIII. 

The Kings, Queens, ind 1 Nobility buried - in Weſt 
minſter-abbey; 1603, by Mr. Camden. 


[7 he ſame enlarged by Hen. Keepe, 8vo. 


Deſcriptio Plantarum in Ericeto Hampftcdi per Tho. 
Johnſon, 1 in 12mo, 16 24; 


Deſcription of the town of Tottenham High-Croſs by 
William Bedwell, 16 31, 4to. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE: 


| Amettable News from Monmouthſhire of the 
loſs of twenty-ſix Pariſhes, in a great Flood 


Which happened January, 1 ; N the 


fame year. 


Kix 


| Two Eſſays in Political Arithmetic concerning the 


The Manner of the Wite-Works at Tinton in Mon- |; 


mouthſhire. Rays Engliſh Words, Page 194. 


NOREFOLK. 


FCeni by Sir Henry Spelman, now publithcd among 
his Poſthumous Works, folio. | — 


Many things relating to this county in Sir William | 


Dugdale s Hiſtory of Imbanking. 
With the Hiſtory of the Norfolk-Rebels by Alexander 


Nevil, a Kentiſh-man, is publiſhed his Hiſtory of 


Norwich, and a Catalogue of the Mayors ; pub- 


liſned 1575. 

Norfolk's Furies, or a View of Kett's Camp; with a 
Table of the Mayors and Sheriffs of Norwich, &c. 
done out of Latin into Engliſh by R. W. 1615. 


Sir Thomas Brown, M. D. and continued to 1712. 


Naſhe's Lent- Stuff, containing an account of the 
growth of Great Yarmouth, with a Play in praiſe 


A De- 


Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Norwich by 
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BOOKS 


a Survey of Little Yarmouth RIES with the 
Great, &c. in a ſheet. | 

Of the lamentable Burning of Eaſt-Derham in Nor- 
folk, July 1, 1581, in verſe, black letter, 1582. 


A Relation of the Damages done by a Tempeſt and | 
Overflowing of the Tide upon the coaſts of Nor- 


folk and Lincolnſhire. 
The Weſt Proſpect of Lynn-regis, a ſheet. 


. Urn-burial, or a Diſcourſe of the Sepulchal Urns lately 


found in Norfolk, by Sir Thomas Brown, 1669 and 
1712. 


Mercur ius Centralis, or a Diſcourſe of Subterraneal | 


Cockle, Muſcle, and Oiſter Shells, found in digging 

of a Well at Sir William Doyly's in Norfolk, by | 
Thomas Lawrence, A. M. in a Letter to Sir Thomas | 
Brown, 1664. 


Of a great number of Urns, A up at North-Elm- 


ham, by Peter le Neve, Eſq; Norroy, F. R. S. Phil. 


Tranſ. N. 337. who hath alſo made large Collections 
towards a Deſcription and Hiſtory of Norfolk. 


Ancient Funeral Monuments, within the Dioceſe of 


Norwich, collected by Wenn 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


* Hiſtory and Antiquities of Net e 
tonſhire by b 1 F. R. 8. 1712, 


folio. 


Hiſtory of the Cathedral Church of e 
by Simon Gunter, prebendary ; publiſhed, with a 
large Appendix, by Simon Patrick, D. D. then 


4 of this church and late _ of Ely, folio, | 


1685. 


The Fall and Funeral of Northampton i in an Elegy, | | 


firſt publiſhed in Latin, ſince made Engliſh, with 


ſome Variations and e and publiſned 


anno 1677. 


The State of Northampton, Gras the e of the 


Fire September 20, 1675, to November 5, in a 
Letter to a Friend, 1675. 


Names of the Hides in N orthamptonſhire by Francis 


Tate, MS. (Wood's Athenæ, vol. I. p. 349.) 
A Survey of this county is ſaid to have been intended 
by Mr. Auguſtine Vincent. (Wood's Athenæ, 

vol. I. p. 349.) 

A Relation of two conſiderable. Hurricanes in Nor- 


thamptonſhire. Phil. Tranſ. N. 71. See alſo N. 
„ | bo | 


A Letter from Dr. Wallis concerning an Inſcription | 


on an ancient Mantle-tree at Helmdon, proving 


the early uſe of Numeral Fi igures in England. 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 154. 


A Letter from Mr. Morton, containing a 1 


of River and other Shells dug up in a bituminous 
marſhy earth, near Mears-Aſhby ; ; with fome 
Reflections thereupon. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 305. 

An Account of the Tubera Terræ, or Truffles, found 
at Ruſhton. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 202. 


Dr. Keil of the Death and Diſſection of John Bailes 
of Northampton, aged 130 years. Phil. Tranſ. N. 


306. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


2 Survey of Newcaſtle vous Tyne | 


by Mr. Grey, anno 1649. 


England's Grievances in relation to the Coal-trade: 


with a Map of the River Tyne, and the Situation 
of the Town and Corporation of Newcaſtle, 1655. 


* 


and TN EAT IS E 8. 


A Deſcription of the town of Great Yarmouth, with 


A Survey of the River Tyne, engrayed by Mr. F + 
thorne. 
Deſcription of Berwick a ſome other places of note 
in this county, MS. in the library at Noward. 
The Antiquities of the ancient kingdom of Northum- 
berland compiled by the Right Reverend Father 
in God Dr. William Nicholſon, biſhop of Carliſle, 
and now of Derry; but till remaining in manuſcript, 
in the library of the dean and chapter of Carliſle, 
with this Title NopSanhymbpapic, or a Deſcrip- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of Northumberland. 
The work conſiſts of eight parts, whereof he ſtyles 
the 
I. Nethenhymbris: or an Account of the Boynds 
and Natural Hiſtory of the country. 
II. Northanhymbri; the Original, Language, Manners, 
and Government of the people. 
III. Annales; the Succeſſion and Hiſtory of the ſe- 
veral Dukes, Kings, and Earls, from the firſt inſti- 
tution of the Government down to the Conqueſt. 


Iv. Eccleſiaſtica; religious Rites obſerved by the 


Pagan Inhabitants before the eſtabliſhment of 


| Chriſtianity, together with the State of the church, 


and the ſucceſſion of biſhops in it, afterwards. 
V. Literæ & Literati; the State of n with a 

Catalogue of the Writers. „„ 
VI. Villare; the Cities, Towns, Villages, and other 
places of note, in an Alphabetical Catalogue. 


Language, Temples, Courts of Judicature, Runic 
| Inſcriptions, &c. 

To the whole was to be prefixed a Prefatory Diſcourſe 
of the condition that theſe parts of the iſle were ing 

upon (and ſome time before) the coming in of the 
Saxons; wherein notice was to be taken of many 
pieces of nie and Roman ins never 25 
obſerved. 1 

Border-Laws by William lord biſhop of dene now | 
of Derry in Ireland, 8vo, 1769. 5 

Large Collections have been made by Sir Robert 
Shafto, relating to the Antiquities of the county of 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Clavering of Callaly, a very knowing Antiquary, 
has alſo done great ſervice to his native country in 
this way. 

An account of two Roman Altars found in Northum- 
berland by Mr. Ralph Thoreſpy. Phil. Tranſ. 5 
Numb. 231. 

Part of ſome Letters from Mr. Chriſtopher Hunter 
concerning ſeveral Inſcriptions and | Antiquities 
found in Northumberland. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 

278. 55 

Dr. Hodgſon's Obſervations of a Subterraneal Fire in 
a Coal-mine, near Newcaltle. Phil. Tran. Numb. 
130. 

Dr. Charlett concerning a Colliery that took fire, and 
was blown up. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 318. 

Dr. Todd of the Antiquities found at ben 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 330. | 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE Antiquities of the county of Nottingham, 

by Dr. Robert Thoroton, M. D. 1677, folio. 
Hiſtory of the Collegiate Church of Southwell by Sir 
William Dugdale, at the end of his Hider of St. 


Paul 3, 1716, a 
lr eee 


Atural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire by Nr, Robert 
Plott, folio. Ee 


} 


VII. Monumenta Danica; Daniſh Remains; in the 


relating to the Antiquities of ENGLAND, 


| Tito and Antiquities of the Univerſity of Oxford 
by Anthony a Wood, folio! 

Twine's Vindication of the Antiquity of the Univerſi- 
ty of Oxford. 


verſity of Oxford, two vols. 8 vo. 

Survey of Woodſtock by Mr. Widows (Athen. Oxon. 
vol. II. p. 119.) 

Parochial Antiquities, or the ay of Ambroſden, 
Burceſter, and other adjacent towns and villages 
in the north-eaſt parts of the county of Oxford; 
delivering the general Remains of the Britiſh, Ro- 


Dr. Glanvil of the Bath-ſprings. Phil. Tranf. Numb, 
49- | 
Johnſon, in his Ne Britannicus; hath given an 


> account of the Antiquities of the Bath, with a ground- 
Dr. Ayloffe's ancient and preſent ſtate of the Uni- 


plot of the city. 
| A Diſcourſe of the ſeveral Baths and Hot-waters at 
the Bath, with the Lives and Characters of the 
_ phyſicians that have lived and practiſed there; to- 
gether with an inquiry into the nature of St. Vin- 
cent's Rock near Briſtol, and that of Caſtle-Cary; 
by Dr. Thomas Guidot. 


| ——Enlarged by the ſame hand, with the addition 
man, and Saxon ages, and a more particular ac- 


of ſeveral Antiquities, 169 f. 


count of Engliſh Memoirs, reduced into Annals, | Inſcriptions taken at the Bath by Dr. Lifter. Phil. 


from 1 William the Conqueror to 1 Edward the 
Fourth, with ſeveral Sculptures of ancient and 


modern Curioſities, 4to; by the Reverend White 


Kennet, D. D. now biſhop of Peterborough. 

An account of Antiquities | in and near Oxford, 
_  Hearne's Leland, vol. II. V. VIII. 
Of the Earthquake at Oxford and ane adjacent | 

(1683.) Phil. Tranf. 151. 

Hiſtory of Alcheſter, an Appendix to biſhop Kennet's 
Parochial Antiquities. | 
oy Bibber concerning the Roman Pavement found at 
- Stunsfield near Woodltock, amo 1713. 


RU TLANDSH IRE. 


Ntiquities af Rutlandſhire by Mr. ba * 
246 1 


SHROPSHIRE. 


N account of the making Pitch, Tar, and Oil, | 


out of a blackiſh Stone in Shropſhire, com- 
ak by Mr. Martin Ele, the inventor. Phil. 
-. 'Trank Numb. az. © 
 ADeſcription of a Roman Suditory, or Hypocauſtum, 
found at Wroxeter in Shropſhire, by Mr. Jour 
Lifter. Phil. Tranf. Numb. 306. th | 
A Letter from Dr. John Harwood concerning the be- 
fore-mentioned Hypocauſtum, with ' part of two 
Letters from Mr. William Baxter to Dr. Harwood, 


relating to Wroxeter and the Hypocauſta of the . 


Ancients. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 306. 

Natural Obſervations made in the pariſhes of Kinard- 
ſey and Donington by Mr. Se Plaxton. Phil. 
Tranſ. Numb. 310. 

An account of the Eruption of a Burning Spring at 
— TI Tranſ. Numb. 334. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


HE ancient Laws, 88 and . of 


the Miners in the King's Foreſt of Mendip, in 


the county of Somerſet, Lond. 1687, 12mo. 


Propoſals for 2 Natural Hiſtory of Somerſetſhire | 


have been formerly publiſhed by Mr. on Beau | 
mont. | 
A Letter from Mr. Beaumont, giving an account of 
Ookey-hole and other ſubterraneous Grotto's in 
Mendip-hills. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 2. 
 Ookey-hill deſcribed, anno 1632. 
Dr. Turner de Thefmis Bathonienſibus, 1562, folio. 
Mr. Beaumont of Rock-plants, their figure and | 
growth. Phil: Tranſ. Numb. 129. 150, 


Therme Redivive * Mr. John Chapman, 1673 ; | 


with an Appendix of Coriat' $ Rhymes of the Anti- 
-_ of the Bath. - 


Tranſ. Numb. 155. 


Obſervations on the Bach-waidts, by B. Allen, in his. 


Natural Hiftory of the ro rope and Purging 
Warn. ©: 


Dr..Oliver's Practical Diſcourſe on Bath-waters, 8yo, 


1707. 


The Antiquities of the city of Bath, collected in Latin 5 


by Dr. Guidot, MS. 
Belgæ; a Deſcription the ancient Places, &c. in 
Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire ; by Dr. Muſgrave. 
A Letter from Dr. Muſgrave concerning a piece of 


Antiquity lately found at Athelney. * Tranſ. 


Numb. 247. 

A Letter from Dr. Hickes concerning the ſaid Ain 
tiquity. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 443. 

An account of digging and preparing the Lapis Ca- 


laminaris, near Wrington, by Dr Pooley. Phil: 
Tranſ. Numb. 198. 


Julii Vitalis Epitaphium, cum Notis Criticis, Expli- 1 
| cationẽque, V. C Henrici Dodwelli, & Commen- 8 


tario Guil. Muſgrave, 8 vo, 1711. 


Promiſcuous Obſervations | in this county by Dr. Beale. | 


Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 18. 


Captain Sturmy's Obſervations in Hong-road near 


Briſtol. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 41. | 
A brief account of a Salt-ſpring at Eaſt-Chenock, 
Phil. Tranſ. Numb, 56. 


Dr. Beale of Damage done by a Froſt near Briſtol. 


Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 9. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Atural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire by Dr. Robert | 


Plott, folio, 1666. 
A Survey of Staffordſhire by Mr. Erdſwick, 6, 
1717. 
Some account of the Cathedral Church of Litchfield; 
8vo, I717. 


Dr. Liſter's Obſervations of _ wills Salt-ſprings 
| in Staffordſhire. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 136. 
{ Mr Bellers of the ſcattered Strata of Earth, Stone; 


Coal, &c. at Dudley. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 336. 
YT > bk 


Ollections towards the Hiſtory of St. Edmondſ- 


bury by Dr. John Battely, late archdeacon of 
Canterbury, MS. 


A relation of a Sand- flood which overwhelmed a great 


tract of Land, in and near Downham in the county 
of Suffolk, by Thomas Wright, eſq. Phil. Tranſ. 
Numb. 17. 

An account of ſome Saxon Coins war at 88 
communicated by Sir P. S. with Remarks thereon, 
by W. W. Phil, Tranſ. Numb. 189. 


A farther account of the foreſaid Coins by Mr. 


Samuel Dale. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 203. 
in r. 


xl; 


* 


83 R-R-S 


Ntiquities of Surry by Mr. Aubrey, in three 
„ 


% 


\HE manner of working the Iron at the Forge, 
or Hammer. Ray's Local Words. 
Tranſ. Numb. 189. | 


WARWICKSHIRE: 


HE Antiquities of Warwickſhire by Sir William | 


Dugdale, 1656. 
| of the Spaw-water at Ilmington by Sam: Devious. 
 8yo, 1685. 


WESTMORELAND. 
1 Antiquities of 3 Sollected by 


Mr. Thomas Machel, late of 


in the ſame county, MS. 
Weſtmoreland ; ; conſiſting of ſix volumes, ad now 


depoſited in the library of the dean and chapter 


1 Carliſle. | 
is county, as to Pedigrees and the 6 


of greater Families, has been well conſidered and 
illuſtrated by Sir Daniel Fleming, who was a great 
encourager and promoter of Antiquities. Ms. 
A Letter concerning ſome Antiquities found at 
EKeirkby-Thore from Mr. Michel. Phil. Tran. 
Numb. ag os _ 


WILTSHIRE. 
Tonchenge Reſtored, written by Sir Inigo Jones, 
and publiſhed by Mr. Webb, 1655. 


Anſwer to Sir Inigo Jones by Dr. Charleton. 
Vindication of Sir Inigo Jones by his ſon-in-law Mr. 


Webb, architect to king Charles the Firlt; PO: 


liſhed in 1665. 


Mr. Sammes of Stonehenge; a ſeparate Diſcourſe, in 
his Britannia. 

A ſhort Treatiſe upon the ſame Subject was written 
by Mr. John Gibbons, MS. 


Wilron-garden deſcribed in twenty-two copper- cuts 


in folis; at that time, it had the reputation of 
one of the fineſt gardens in Europe. 


of Norwich, hath made large Collections, in order 
to the Antiquities of this county; and is ready to 
communicate them to any perſon who ſhall under- 


take that work, ſince he cannot hope to finiſh it | 


himſelf, at ſo great a diſtance as 1s the place to 
which 833 hath removed him. 


of Wiltſhire, 8 vo. 4 


Part of a Letter from Mr. Clark, concerning ſeveral | 


Roman Antiquities found near the Devizes. Phil. 
Tranſ. Numb. 268. „„ 
Avebury; the Remains of a Roman Work, by 8. 
| Twining, 4tO, 1723. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


arts, a poem, 1638. 
A large Deſcription of Worceſterſhire, MS. in the 


hands of the family of Abingdon in this county, 


Phil. | 


Orceſter's Eulogy, or a grateful Acknowledge- - 
ment of her Benefactors, wy J. T. maſter of 


Books. and Ta As 


and written by their anceſtor, an able and induſtrt- 
ous Antiquary. 


Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Worceſter, 
8vo, 1717. 

Mr. Pitts, concerning the Sorbus Pyriformis growing 
in this county. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 1 39. 

An account of the Salt-waters of Droitwich in Wor- 
ceſterſhire by Dr. Thomas Raſtell. Phi Tranſ. 
Numb. 142. 

Obſervations on che Salt · pits at Depicwich by Dr. 
Liſter. Phil. Tranf. Numb. 156. 


YORKSHIRE 180 RICHMONDSHIRE. 


Iſtorical account of the Cathedral of York 
by Sir William Dugdale, at the end of his 
Hiſtory of St. Paul's, 1716. 
A Catalogue of all the Bailiffs, Mayors, and Sheriffs 
of the city of York, from the time of Edward the 
_ Firſt, to the year 1664, by Chriſtopher Hildyard, 
recorder of Heddon, 1665; fince which, a new 
edition hath been publiſhed (anno 1719) under 
the title of The Antiquities of York City,” 
with additions from the Papers of Mr. James 
Torr; the original. MS. of which Papers were 
given by archbiſhop Sharp to the library of this 
Cathedral. ; | | 
The Antiquities of the City of York by Sir Thomas 


Widdrington, MS, in the hands of the . of 
Fairfax. 


| Hiſtory of the Collegiate Church of Rippon by Sir - 


William Dugdale, at the end of his Hiſtory of 
C 


and /of Beverley, ibid. 


Dr. Johnſton of Pontefract made large collections, 


in order to the Antiquities of this whale county ; 
which he left behind him, in manuſcript. 


The Engliſh Spaw-fountain in the Foreſt of Kaas EE: 


borough by Edw. Deane, M. D. 1626. 

Another book upon the ſame ſubject by Mich. "MY 
hope, 1632. , 

Hiſtory of Hull by Mr. Abraham de la Pryme, 
MS. 

An Account of Roman Antiquities at York, moſtly 
from Mr. Thoreſby, Phil. Tranſ. N. 145, 149, 
171, 234, 244, 296, 303, 305. 


Collections, of Mr. James Torr relating to the HiC- 
The Reverend Dr. Tanner, chancellor of the dioceſe | 


tory and Conſtitution of the Dioceſe of York, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Archdeaconries, MS. folio, 
vol. V. Now in the library of the cathedral there. 
A Letter concerning ſome very aged perſons in Cra- 
ven, &c. by Dr. Liſter. Phil. Tranſ. N. 160. 


A Letter giving an account of one Henry Jenkins 


of Bolton, who attained to the age of 92 years. 
Mr. Aubrey's Introduction towards a Natural Hiſtory | 


Phil. Tranſ. N. 221, 228. 


A Note communicated by Mr. Hill, confirmipg the 
age of Henry Jenkins. Phil. Tranſ. N. 228. 


A Letter from Mr. Ralph Thoreſby, giving an ac- 


count of a Roman Pottery near Leeds in York- 
ſhire, Phil. Tranſ. N. 222. 5 
Part of a Letter from Dr. Richardſon, containing "Es 
relation of Subterraneous Trees dug up at Youle in 
Yorkſhire. Phil. Tranſ. N. 228. 
Two. Letters from Mr. Thoreſby concerning ſome 
Roman Antiquities found in Yorkſhire, Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 234, 244. 3 


Part of a Letter from Mr. Apraham 3 la Pryme 


concerning Trees found under- ground in Hatfield- 
chace. Phil. Tranſ. N. 275, 277. 


4 Letter 


relating to the Antiquities of ENG LAN p. 
A Letter from Mr. Thoreſby concerning the Veſ- 


Nobility and Gentry, &c. by R. Thoreſby, F. R. S: 


tigia of a Roman town lately diſcovered near Leeds] to which is added the Catalogue of his Muſzum, 


in Yorkſhire. Phil. Tranſ. N. 282, 320. 
An Account of fome Roman Coins found at Clifton 
near Edlington. Phil. Tranſ. N. 303. 


with Curioſities natural and artificial, and with 


the Antiquities, Coins, and Manuſcripts, ancient 
and modern, folio, 1715. 


Of Roman Coins, and other Antiquities, found near | Vicaria- Leodienſis, containing the Hiſtory 4 che 


Cookridge and Addle. Phil. STIR; N. 316, 319, |: 


320. | 


Of antique braſs ens 3 near r Bramham- 


moor, with Mr. Hearne's Diſſertation. Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 322. 


Church, the Memoirs of the Vicars from the year 
1242 to the preſent, the Catalogue of their learn- 
ed Works, both printed and manuſcript; together 
with the Lives of ſome Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and 
others who have been Benefactors thereto, being 


Dr. Richardſon's Obſervations in Natural Hiſtory at | a Specimen of the Hiſtorical Part promiſed in 


North-Bierly. Phil. Tranſ. N. 337. | 
Dr. Lifter of Roman Plaſtics. Phil. Coll. N. 4. 


the Ducatus Leodienſis, MS. 8vo. 


Mr. Broakeſby of the Iſland ſunk in Humber. Hearne's Wt . 
Leland, vol. ix. p. 194. 
The Yorkſhire-ſpaw, or a Treatiſe of four famous Iraldus Cambrenlis' Itinerary of Wales, oh . 
medicinal wells near Knareſborough, of John | 1585. 


French, M. D. 1632, 12mo. 


A Manuſcript of David Morganis, mentioned by - 


; Spadacrena Anglica, 1626, 4t0 3 and 1054, 8y0 3 - Voſlius, 


printed at Torx. * 


Scarborough- ſpaw or a Deſcription of its Nature 


and Virtues, by Robert Wittie, M. D. 8 vo, 1667. 


Sir John Price's Deſcription of Wales, perfected by 


Humph. Lhwyd, and prefixed to his Tranſlation 
of the Welch Hiſtory, anno 1584. 


| 


Hydrologia Chymica, or Chymical Anatomy of Scar- Hiſtory of the ancient and modern State of the Prin- 
borough and other Spaws in Yorkſhire, with ani- cipality of Wales by Sir John Doderidge, 0 

- madverſions on Dr. Wittie's book; alſo the de- 1630. 55 : 
ſcription of the Spaws at Malton and Knareſbo- | Survey and Hiſtory of the four Cathedral Churches 


rough by William Simpſon, M. D. 8vo, 1669. 


of Wales by Brown Willis, Eſq. 


Pyrologia Mimica, &c. in defence of Scarborough- Mona e reſtaurata, 7 Mr. Henry Rowland, 


ſpaw, by Dr. Wittie, 1669, 8vo. 


Scarborough-ſpaw ſpagyrically -anatomiſed by Geo. 
Tonſtall, M. D. 1670, 8vo. 


MS. 


Archzologia Britannica, concerning the Languages, 
Hiſtories and Cuſtoms of the original Inhabitants 


Hydrological Eſſays, &c. being a nt diſcovery | of Great Britain, by Edw. Lhwyd, M. A. one 
of the Scarborough- ſpaw, and of the Sweet-ſpaw vol. folio, 1717. 


and Sulphur-well at Knareſborough, and of the | An Account of the ſmelting and refining of Silver, 
Allum- works at Whitby, by Dr. Simpſon, 8vo, | at the Silver-mills in Cardiganſhire, is added to 


© 1670. = , 


Mr. Ray's North-country Words, p. 174. 


Dr. Wittie's Anſwer to Dr. Tonſtall, lating to the Strange Phenomena, and Effects, in a Coal-mine 


Scarborough- -ſpaw, 1672, 8vo, 
Dr. Tonſtall's Reply, 1672, 8vo. 


in Flintſhire. Phil. Tranſ. N. 136. 
| A ſort of Paper made of Linum Aſbeſtinum found 


A Diſcourſe of the Sulphur-bath at 8 in Angleſey. Phil. Tranſ. N. 166. 
in Yorkſhire by William Simpſon, M. D. 8vo, | Mr. Lhwyd of Locuſts lately obſerved in Wales, and 
1679. (This is annexed to his Feel Diſ- | of a fiery exhalation or damp, which burnt ſeve- 


courſe of Fermentation.) 


ral hay-ricks. Phil. Tranſ. N. 208 and 213. in 


The Hiſtory of Scarborough- ſpaw, or a farther dif. | Merionethſhire. 
covery of its Virtues, by Dr. Simpſon, | 1679, Mr. Aubrey of a medicinal Spring i in * 


1I2mo. 


ſhire. Phil. Tranſ. N. 233. 


Mir. Ray of the proceſs of making Allum at Whitby, Mr. Lhwyd of a fort of Coral. © Phil, Tran. N. 


(North- country Words, p. 201.) 8vo. 


| 1 
A Yorkſhire Dialogue in pure Natural Dialect, 1683. 


252. e 
— And of an ancient Inſcription in Angleſey 


Ducatus Leodienſis, or the Topography of the an- Phil. Tran. N. 269. 


cient and populous Town and Pariſh of Leeds, His Obſervations in Natural Hiſtory. Tul. Trau 
and parts adjacent, in the Weſt-Riding of the | N. 334. 


County of York, with Pedigrees of many of the | And e Phil Tran N. 335 and 2 37.7 
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LAND. 


Chiefly from Sir Robert Sibbalds's Materials for 
the Scotch Atlas. 


Ector Boethius's Deſcription of Scotland, | 
before his Hiſtory. 

Biſhop Leſley's Deſcription of Scotland, 

before his Hiſtory. 

Gordon's Deſcription of Edinburgh. 

The Peerage of Scotland by George Crawford, folio, 

1716. 

Sir James Dalrymple's Edition of Camden' 8 Scotland, 
with large Additions. 

T heatrum Scotiæ by Robert Gordon, in Latin. 

A Deſcription of Scotland and the Illes acJavent by 

Peetruccio Ubaldino, in Italian. 

The like by Nicholas D' Arſeville. | 

King James the Fifth's Voyage round his 8 

with the Hebrides and Orcades, in French. | 

| Heroes Scoti by John Johnſton. 

A Catalogue of the Scotch Nobility, in Scotch. 

Andreæ Melvini Gathelus. 

Topographia Scotiæ by the ſame hand. ith 

Antiquity of the Scotch Nation by Robert Mawle, 
8 

Scotia Illuſtrata by Sir Robert Sibbalds. 

Theatrum Scotiæ in Bleau's Atlas. 

Theatrum Scotiæ by J. Slezer. 


4 


| Deſcripeicai of Scotland and of the Northern and ö 
Weſtern Iſles. 

Buchanan de Rebus Scoticis. 

Vindication of Buchanan, againſt Mr. Camden, by 
D. H. MS. | 


Vindication of Scotland, againſt Mr. Camden, by 


W. Drummond of Hans MS. 


Metals and Minerals in Scotland by D. Borthwick. 


And by Mr. Atkinſon, MS. 


An Account of Cathneſs by Mr. William Dundaſs. 

An Account of Sutherland by the ſame hand. 

An Account of Haddington, delivered 85 the Ma- 
giſtrates of the place. 

Deſcription of Aberdeen, vo, 168 8. | 

Mr. Martin's Voyage to St. Hilda, 8vo, 1698. 

Collections relating to St. Andrew's, MS. 

Deſcription of the High-lands of Scotland, MS. 

Barclay's Treatiſe of Aberdeen-ſpaw : (vid. Theatrum 
Sootiæ, page 30.) 

Large Collections towards a complete G 

Deſcription of Scotland by Sir Robert Sibbakds, 

MS. 


An Account of ſome Inſcriptions 1 in Scotland by Mr. e 


3 N Phil. Tranſ. N. 269. 


nn 


IR James Ware's Antiquities of Ireland. 
Giraldi Cambrenſis Topographia Hiberniæ. 
Tho. Carve's Lyra, i. e. de Origine, Mori- 
bus, &c. Gentis E tbernicz, &c. 4to, 1666. 
Richard Stanihurſt's Deſcription of Ireland, in Hol- 
lingſhed's ſecond volume. 


rey 


Bulbecti's brief Character of Ireland, with Obſerva- 


tions upon the Cuſtoms, &c. of the native Iriſh. _ 
A Deſcription of the county of Weſt-Meath, MS. 

in the hands of Mr. Thoreſby. _ 
Catalogue of the Nobility of Ireland, from Geo. 
Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, to Roger Boyle, 
Baron 


Biooks;and T RFEHAT. IS E Ss, &c. 


Baron of Broghil, 1627 Ato, with their Arms 
and Crefts ROY MS. in the hands of Mr. Tho- 
reſby. 


R. O. Flaherty's Ogygia, 1685. 


Dr. Gerard Bates's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, 1652. 
Spencer's View of the State of Ireland, publiſhed by 
Sir James Ware, 1633. 

Sir William Petty's 8 Political Anatomy of Ireland, 
16925 — 5 

His Set of Maps, 1685. 

His Obſervations. © on the Bills of Mortality, 


1681. 

| Of the Bogs and Loughs of Retand by William King. 

Phil. Tranſ. N. 170. 

Sir Richard Bulkley of the Improvement to be made 
buy the Cultivation of Maize in Ireland. Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 205. 

Number of Houſes and Hearths in Dublin; and of 
Seafaring- men; and of People in the ſeversl Coun- 
ties; and of Romiſh Clergy; anno . wha 
Tranſ. N. 261. 

Mr. Lhwyd of the Natural Hiſtory and Aude 

of Ireland. Phil. Tranſ. N. 335, 336. 

A Letter concerning Lough-Neah, and its n 
quality, from Dr. Molyneux. Phil. T walk, N. 
138. 


by Dr. Molyneux. Phil. Tranſ. N. 166. 


An Anſwer to ſome Queries, concerning Lough- 
Neah, by Mr. Edward Smith. Phil. Tranſ. N. 


3 
Francis Nevile's Obſervations upon Lough-Neah. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 137. 


Sir Robert Redding of Pearl-F iſhing i in the North of | 


Ireland. Phil. Tranſ. N. 198. 
A Letter from Sir R. B. concerning the Giants 


Cauſey, in the County of Antrim. Phil. Tranſ. 


N. 199. 
An Account of the Giants Cauley bs Dr. Foley 
and Dr. Molyneux. Phil. Tranſ. N. 212, 241. 


A correct Draught of the Giants Cauſey, with an 
Explication of the ſame, by W. Molyneux, elq. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 2435: 

A Letter from Dr. Molyneux to Dr. Liſter, con- 
taining ſome additional Obſervations on the Giants 
Cauſey. Phil. Tranſ. N. 241. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the large Horns frequently 
found under-ground in Ireland by Dr. Molyncux. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 227. 

Of a moving Bog and an Account of the Motion. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 283. 

Part of a Letter by Mr. James Frazer concerning the 
Lake Neſs, 8&c. Phil. Tranſ. N. 254. 

An Account of ſome Inſcriptions in Ireland by Mr. 
Edw. Lluyd. Phil. Tranſ. N. 269. 


Of the Pewter- money coined by king James the Se- 
cond. Phil. Tranſ. N. 297. 


An Account of the manner of Manuring Lands by 


Sea-ſhells, as practiſed in the counties of London- 
Derry and Donnegall, by his Grace the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin. Phil. Tranſ. N. 314. 
Dr. St. George, Biſhop of Clogher's, Account of an 
extraordinary Meteor, or Dew, reſembling Butter, 
that fell in the Provinces of Munſter and Lein- 
ſter. Phil. Tranſ. N. 220. 


| Dr. Aſhe, Biſhop of Cloyne, of the YVinwes of an Iriſh 
A Retractation concerning Lough-Neah- ſtone, and i its | 


Non- application to the Magnet, upon Calcination, | 


Plant. Mackenboy; and of a Quarry of white 
Marble in Antrim. Phil. Tranſ. N. 242. 


Francis Nevile of Urns and Sepulchral Monuments. 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 137. 


His Diſcovery of a Quarry of Marble in the county 


of Fermanagh, ibid. 


Biſhop of Clogher's Account of the ſinking down 


of part of a Hill, near Clogher. 
N. 137. 


Phil. Tranſ. 


Anecdotes of Britiſh Topography 3 ; Or an Hiſtorical 
Account of what has been done for illuſtrating the - 
Topographical Antiquities of Great Britain and 


Ireland, 1768. 


ISLAND 5s. 


Deſcription of the Ile of Man, in Dan. | 


King's Antiquities of Cheſhire, | 

' Deſcription of the ſame by James Cha- 
loner, 1653, folio. 

An accurate Deſcription of the ſame Iſland, MS, 

Sam. Stanley's Deſcription of the Iſle of Man, MS. 

in the Hands of Mr. Thoreſby. 

Proſpects in the Iſle of Man, MS. in the Hands of 
Mr. Thoreſby. | 

An Account of Rona and Hirta by Sir CE Mac- 
kenzy. 

Deſcription of the Sea. conſt and Iſles of Scotland 
by Mr. Howe: 


A Deſcription of Thule by Sir Robert Sibbalds. 
A Deſcription of the Orcades * Mr. Wwe 8vo, 
1700. 


— With an n Eſſay concerning the Thule of the 


Ancients. 
An Account of the Orcades by Matthew Mackaile. 


A Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſles by Donald Monroe, 
dean of the Iſles. 


Several Obſervations upon the North-Iſlands of Scot- 


land, communicated by Mr. Martin. 
N. 233. 

A Diſcovery of the Tides in thels Iſlands by the 
ſame Hand. 


Phil. Tranſ. 


Deſcription 


xlv 


and TREATISE Ss, &. 


Book S 
Deſcription of Hethland, and of the Fiſhery 


Obſervations upon the Ebudæ. 


4 


Mr, Fall, 


of Jerſey by 


ption 


by Jo. Smith. | | 
A Table of Hethland, with a Deſcription of it. 
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Tanner, in his moſt uſeful and accurate work, intitled Notitia Monaſtica, 
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ANTONINUS's 
B R IT AI N. 


As it is compared by Mr. BUR ToN with the ſeveral Editions. 


lter Britanniarum: : 4 Geſſoriaco de Galliis, Ritupis in Portu Britanniarum, 
Stadia numero COOEL, 


1 TE R 1. 
A Limite *, id ef, a Vallo, Pretorium uſque, M. P. CLVI. | 
| | N In Vallo, 
Eqitio. ee = x . 
| Aldina. . | | Es „ Ser itans. 3 1 5 Simleriana. 
Ab Remacpio. A n Corſtopilum. m. p. xx. | Bramenio Corſtopitum. 
8 Vindomoram. m. p. ix. | 1 | 
Vinoviam. m. p. xix. | Viconia. 
Cataractonem. m. p. i. 5 
Iſorium. m. p. xxiv. 
Ber 1 ð Eboracum Leg. vi. Victrix. m. p. 8 Ebur—17. 
| 5 Derventionem. m. p. vi. © 
Delgovitiam. m. p. xiii. 
Prætorium. m. p. xxv. 
t. 
Iter à Vallo ad 
Portum Ritupas. 
ES M. P. CCCCLXXXI. ſic; 5 
Ablato Bulg. A Blato Bulgio Caſtra * Ablat. 
| | 88 | m. P. _ bo Xl) | he 10, S 15. 
„ | 79 3 | Lugu-vall, 
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ANTONINUS's Itinerary through BRITAIN. 
; Editio. 
. 1 / 8 en — R * — — * 
Aldina. Suritana. Simleriana. 
Lugu-vall. Luguvallum. m. p. Xii. Lugu-vall. a 
Voredam. m. p. itil. „ 
Brovonacim. m. p. Kili. | 
Verterim. m. p.“ xi. * J. 20. 
Lavetrim. m. p. Xiiii. / 
9 Cataractonem. m. p. xi, 9 
Jfuriam. = Iſurium. m. p. xxiiii. Juriam. 
Eburacum 18. Eboracum. m. p. xvii. Eburacum. 18. 
Cacaria. Calcariam. m. p. ix. if i . 
Cambodun. Camulodunum. m. p. xx. Cambodun. 
| | Mamucium. m. p. xviii. Mammuc. & Manuc. 
| Condate. m. p. Xviii. 5 | 
Vici. Devam. Leg. xx. “ Victrix. m. p. XX. Lag. win. ci. 
Bovium. m. p. x. ; | 
\ Mediolanum. m. p. xx. 
{3 Rutunium. m. p. xii. 
Urio, Con. Viroconium. m. p. X. Urio, Con. 
| Uxaconam. m. p. xi. 5 
Penno-Cruc. Pennocrucium. m. p. Xit. Penno-Cruc. 
1 8 Etocetum. m. p. xii. | > 
Mandues-Sed. * 16. Mandueſſedum. m. p. * vi. + ＋ 16 N 
| 1 Venonith. m. p. xii. C 
Bennavent. 16. Bennavennam. m. p. xvii. Bennavent. & Bun. 
. Lactodorum. m. p. xii. : Zattorod. oy 
Magiovintum. m. p. * xvii Magint. * 12, 
Durocobrivim. m. p. xii. Duro- Cobr. 
Vero-Lam. Verolamium. m. p. xii. Vero- Lam. 
Sullonac. Sulloniacim. m. p. xi. Sullomac. 9. 
Londinium. m. p. xii. TLongidin. 
Noviomagum. m. p. x. . | 
Vagniacim. m. p. xXvili. | 
_ Duroprovis. Durobrivim. m. p. ix. -Duro-brov. 
| * x; Durolevum. m. p.“ xiii. = 
Durorvern. Durovernum. m. p. xii. 
Ad Portum Ritupas. m. p. x. 
* 1 1 . 1 
„ 
N Iter à Londinio ad 
XIIII. Portum Dubrim. 7 
3 N m. p. Ixvi. ſic; 1 8 
+ Dubobrus. + Durobrivum. m. p. xxvii. | + Dubobrus. 
* Durarvenno. 15. 1 *DPurovernum. m. p. xxv. Durarvenno. 1 5. 
Ad Portum Dubris. m. p. xiv. 8 
„ ; 5 . 3 „„ £ 
iT KI IK; N 
Iter à Londinio ad 
Portum Lemanis. 5 
m, p. viii. fic; 
Durobrivim. m. p. xxvii. Durobrius. 
Darardenno. 15, Durovernum. m. p. „„ Durarvenno. 15. 
8 Ad Pontem Lemanis. m. p. xvi. 
I FEW. 
Iter à Londinio iv. 
Leguvallio, Guvallum ad Vallum. Ba 
| m. p. ccccxliii. fic IE oval 
| . Cæſaromagum. 


Editio. 


VOY” 
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XIIX 


Suritana. 


Cæſaromagum. m. p. xXXvili. 
Coloniam. m. p. xxiv. 5 
Villam Fauſtini. m. p. xxxv. 
Icianos. m. p. xv1iyl. 
Camboricum. m. p. xxxv. 
Durolipontem. m. p. xxv. 
Durobrivas m. p. xxxv. 
Cauſennim. m. p. xxx. 
Lindum. m. p. xxvi. 
Segeloſim. m. p. xiv. 
Danum. m. p. Xxi. 
Legeolium. m. p. xvi. 
Eboracum. m. p. xxi. 
Iſubrigantum. m. p. xvii. 
Cataractonem. xxiv. 
Lavatrim. m. p. xviii. 
Verterim. m. p. Xii. 
Brocavum. m. p. XX. 
Luguvallum. m. p. xxii. 
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 Gauſenis. 


Legeolio. 
Sr. 
16, 


_ Levat. 


14. 
Brocovo. 


Luguvallo. 


Durocobrius. 


Ad Pontum. 


1 
Iter à Londino 
Lindum. m. p. clvi. ſic; 
Verolamum. m. p. xxi. 
Durocobrium. m. p. xii. 
Magiovinium. m. p. xii. 
Lactodorum. m. p. xvi. © 
Iſannavatia. m. p. xii. 
Tripontium. m. p. Xu. 
Vennonim. m. p. ix. 
ne 
Verometum. m. p. Xiii. 
Margidunum. m. p. xiii. 
Ad Pontem. m. p. vii. 
Crococalanum. m. p. vii. 
Lindum. m. p. 12. 
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Verolami. 


Duro-Coprius, 


T. 
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Jannavantia. Iſannavaria, 


Venonis. 
Ratas. 


Margindun. 12. 


IT E R VII. 


Iter à Regno 
Londinium. 
im Þ. evi. fe; 
Clauſentum, m. p. xx. 
Ventam Belgarum. m. p. x. 
Callevam Atrebatum. m. p. xxii. 
Pontes. m. p. xxii. 
Londinium. m. p. xxii. 


hs FR e 3 de. 


IT E R. VIII. 


Iter ab Eboraco 
- Londinium. | 
m. p. ccxxvil. ſic 
Lagecium. m. p. xxi. 
Danum. m. p. xvi. 
Agelocum. m. P · xXi. 
Lindum. m. p. xiv. 
Crococalanum. m. p. xiv, 


# Margidunum. m. p. Xiv. 


Crorolana. 
*-cxvi. 96. 
Ebur. 
Vernametto. 
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ANTONINUs's Itinerary through BRITAIN. 


Editio. 


Aldina. 


Vernametto. 


xix. 
Magio. Vin. 


Suritana. 


Vernemetum. m. p. xii.] 
Ratis. m. p. xii. 
Vennonim. m. p. Xii. 
Bannavantum. m. p. xviii. 
Magiovinum. m. p. xxviii. 
Durocobrivim, m. p. xii. 
Verolamum. m. p. xii. 
Londinium. m. p. xxi. 


— A 


Simleriana, 


Magio-Vin. 
Durocobrius. 


tp 


* lcinorum. 


| xXxxi. 
Combret. 


Camolodun. 


[TELE IK 


Iter à Venta * Icenorum 5 
Londinium. 
m. p. cxxviii. fic; 
Sitomagum, m. p. xxxii. 


Cambretovium. m. p. xxii. 
Ad Anſam. m. p. xv. 


Camulodunum. m. p. vi. 


Canonium. m. p. ix. 
Cæſaromagum. m. p. xii. 
Durolitum. m. p. xvi. 


Londinium. m. p. xv. 


Tin. 


Comb. 


5 Camolad. 


* Xvili. 


Kix. 


17 E R X. 


Iter a Glanoven- 
ta Mediolanum. 
cl. fic; 
Galavam. m. p. xviii. 
Alonem. m. p. xii. 
Galacum. m. p. xix. 
Bremetonacim. m. p. xxvii. 


Coccium. m. p. xx. 


Mancunium. m. p. * vii. 
Condate. m. p. xviii. 
Mediolanum. m. p.“ xviii. 


Ir ER XI. 


A Segontio 
Devam. m. p. 
bexxiii. ſic; 


Conovio. m. p. xxiv. 


Varis. m. p. xix. 


Deva. m. p. xxxii. 


Viroconiorum. 


| Muridon. 


Tſceleia Auguſta. 


ITER XI, 


Iter a + Mariduno 
Viroconium. 
m. p. clxxxvi. ſic; 


Mariduno. m. p. xxxvi. 
| Leucarum. m. p. xv. 


* Nidum. m. p. xv. 
* Bomium. m. p. xv. 


Iſcam Leg. ii. Aug. m. p. xxvii. Ilcelegua Aug 28. 


 Viroconiorum, 


+ Studii exemplari, à Caleva per Muridunum W atg; ita i. leu, nam 22 vel Ads in medio hoc 


itinere ponitur. Joſias Simlerus. 


* Tranſpoſite ſunt he due Stationes apud 88 ö | 
Il I{celegu Auguſti, vel Iſcelegia Augufti : emendo ex Ptol. 1ſcaleg. II. 4. Ponit enim Ptol. props 3 1. = tamen, ut 
amborunt loca ſemiſſe unius gradus longitudinis diftent, & quadrante, quoad latitudinem : que diftantiam faciunt circiter N. M. P. 


hic tamen major ponitur diſtantia inter Nan Dani & Leg. II. Aug. Jalius Simlerus. 


Yona, 
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C7 ²˙eͤ‚ FSurilana. Simleriana. 


Burrium. m. p. ix. 
Gobannium. m. p. xii. | ", 
Magnis. Magmim. m. p. xxll,, Magis. 

Bravonium. m. p. xxiv. 


Bravinio. , 
» g «6 
Viroconium. m. p. xxvii. 


Viricon. 


1 TER Al. 
Iter ab Iſca 
Callevam. m. p. 
cix. ſic; 
vl BZurrium. m. p. ix. 
4 CY 1! iſtum Cobannium reſtituit Guilielmus Fulco. 
T 5 Bleſtium. m. p. xi. 
Ariconium. m. p. xi. 
Clevum. m. p. xv. | » 
Durocornovium. m. p. xiv. | 
5 Spinas. m. p. xv. 
F 1 f Callevam. m. p. xv. 


Alio Itinere 
N Ab Iſca 
Callevam. m. p. cu. fic; . 
Venta Silurum. m. p. ix. 
' Abone. m. p. ix. 
Trajectus. m. p. ix. 
Aquis Solis. m. p. vi. 
Verlucione. m. p. xv. 
Cunetionè. in. p. xx. 
Spinis. m. p. xv. 
Calleva. m. p. xv. 


* 


1X. 


A Calleva 

Iſca Dumnunniorum. 

m. p. cxxxvi. ſico; 
Vindomi. m. p. xv. 
Venta Belgarum. m. p. xxi. 
Brige. m. p. xi. 

„ Sorbiodoni. m. p. viii. 
Vindocladia. m. p. xii. 
Durnonovaria, m. p. ix. 4 
Moriduno. m. p. xxxvi. 
Iſcadum Nunniorum. m. p. XV. 


Note Dr. G ale 1 in the Preface to Is learned 3 on this Auer thes the lebt he had from 
- ſome other Copies which were communicated to him, was next to nothing [Quaneillas ab his omnibus ſup- 
petias accepimus, videbit lector.] No alteration appears to be made by them in the Diſtances, (which 
are the main concern). except as follows : Iter I. at Iſurium, Buh s Copy reads viii. for xxiv. 
and at Prætorium, both that and the Oxford Copy read xxii. for xxv. Iter II. at Luguvallum, the 
Oxford Copy, for aii. reads xv. and at Deva, Bently's, for xx. reads x. lter V. Voſſius's Copy, at 


Villa Fauſtini, confirms the depots. of xx. + xaxv. And Iter VI. the ſame copy, at Lactadorum, reads 
vii. for xvi. | 
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\ RITAIN, called alſo Albion, and by the 
Greeks Beeravia, Bperamuxn, Ieeravis, Ax Hl, 


world; is divided from the continent of 
ee by the ocean. It lies over- againſt Germany 
Figura tri · and France, in a * triangular form, having three pro- 
dea. montories ſhooting out three ſeveral ways, viz, Bele- 
tium the Land's End] towards the weſt; Cantium 
[the Kentiſh Foreland] towards the eaſt; and Tarvi- 
ſium or Orcas [Cathneſs] towards the north. On the 


weſt, between it and Ireland, the Vergivian or Iriſh | 


Sea breaks in; on the north it is waſhed by the vaſt 
and wide Northern Ocean; on the eaſt, where it faceth 
| Germany, by the German Ocean; on the ſouth over- 
_ againſt France, by the«Britiſh Channel. Thus, di- 
_ vided by a convenient diſtance from the neighbour- 
ing nations on all ſides, and fitted by its open har- 
bours for the traffick of the whole world, it ſeems to 
have ſpread itſelf into the ſea, for the general benefit 
Se i in Kent, Of mankind. For between Kent and Calais in France, 
it runs ſo far into the ſea, and the channel is ſo con- 
tracted, that ſome are of opinion that a breach was 
made there to receive the ſea, which till that 'time had 
been excluded: and, to confirm it, they * Vir- 

. authority in chis verſe, 


| Et penitus toto  diviſos orbe Britannos. 
And Britain quite from all the world e 
« omaſe, ſays Servius Honoratus, Britain was an- 
t ciently joined to the continent.” And they alſo 
urge that of Claudian, in imitation of Virgil, 
| nn—Noſtro diducta Britannia mundo. 
And Britain ſever'd from our world. 
And it is not unlikely, that the face and figure of 
the earth may, by the deluge and other cauſes, have 


been altered; that ſome mountains may have been 
raiſed and heighened, and many places ſunk into 


plains and vallies; lakes and meers may have been | _ 


dried up, and dry places turned into lakes and meers ; 


and ſome iſlands may have been torn and broken off | 
| from the continent. But whether this be indeed true, | 
and whether there were any iſlands at all before the 


flood, I ſhall not here argue, nor give a raſh judg- 
ment upon God's works. All know, that the Di- 


and Adi, the moſt famous iſland in the 


A 1 


vine Providence hath diſpoſed things very different, 
to one and the ſame end. And, indeed, it hath al- 
ways been allowed, as well by divines as philoſophers, 
that iſles, ſcattered in the ſea, do no leſs contribute 
to the beauty of the world, than lakes diſperſed in 
the continent, and mountains raiſed above plains. 
Livy and Fabius Ruſticus have made the form of 
this and to reſemble an * oblong platter, or + two- * Scatule ob⸗ 
edged axe; and ſuch certainly is its ſhape towards longæ. 


+ By . 
the ſouth (as 4 Tacitus obſerves) which yet hath been x 1 vil. Ar H. 


ill applied to the whole iſland. For northward, the — 93 
vaſt tract of land ſhooting forward to the utmoſt ſnore, 
groweth narrow and ſharp like a wedge. The anci- 


ents thought it ſo great, and fo very large in circum- The panegy- 


ference, that Cæſar, the firſt of the Romans who diſ- rie ſpoken 
to Conſtan- 

covered it, wrote, That he had found out another tius, ſalſely 

« world, ſuppoſing it to be ſo great, that it ſeemed not Maxinil 

© to be ſurrounded with the ſea, but even to en- e 

« compaſs the ocean.” And Julius Solinus Poly- 

hiſtor aſſerts, that for largeneſs, it almoſt deſerved to 

be called another world. But our age, by the many 

ſurveys made by ſeveral perſons, hath well - nigh found 

the exact dimenſions of the whole iſle. For from 

Cathneſs to the Land's-end, reckoning the windings 


| and turnings of the ſhores, along the weſt-ſide, are 


computed about 812 miles. From thence, along the 
ſouthern coaſt to the Kentiſh Foreland, 320 miles. 
Hence, coaſting the German Ocean, with crooked 


bays and inlets for 704 miles, it reaches Cathneſs. 


So that, by this computation, the whole iſland is in 
circuit 2836 miles; which meaſure, as it falls much 


ſhort of Pliny's, ſo is it alſo ſomewhat leſs than Cæ- Com. 1. 3. 
I ſar's. F Schitinius Chius is not worth the mention- & Schymnus. 
ing, who in Apollonius de mirabilibus (having told 


us ſtrange ſtories of fruit growing in Britain without 


| kernels, and grapes without ſtones) makes its circuit 5 
1 400 j| furlongs and no more. But Dionyſius Afer, in I Stadiis. 


his deſcription of the world, hath given a much bet- 


ter account of the Britiſh iſlands, that is, of Britain 
and Ireland, | | 


Tor WT ulyebog eigen 01 rig Gag 


Nnoos 8 rache. Bperaviouw iooPapitn | 


Vaſt is the compaſs of the Britiſh erf 3 
A like extent no rival iſland boaſts. 


And with him Ariſtides and other Greek Wtiters 
agree, who, by way of diſtinction, have truly called 
Britain, Meyaanv viocy, the great iſland. 


* White's Hiſt. Brit. I. 11. not. 11. Burton's comment. on Antonin. p. 18, 19. Twin. de rebus Albion. & Britan. Sammes 
Britan. I. 1. c. 4. Verſtegan, 1. 1. c. 4. Some foreigners alſo, Dominicus Marius Niger, Antonius Volſeus, Vivianus, and Du 


Bartas, have favoured this opinion. 


Won, 1. A 


They 
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rate air. The ſummers here are not ſcorching, by rea- 


De nat. 
deor. I. 2. 


fteſhed and comforted by the warmth of the ſea 


Probus in 
Virg. Geor, 


and ſome other fruits peculiar to the hotter climates, be 
it produceth all things elſe in great plenty: and, 


B R I T 


They who have accurately compared the ſpace of 
the heavens with the tracts of the earth, have placed 
Britain under the $th climate, and within the 18th 
and 26th parallels; computing the longeſt day at 
eighteen equinoctial hours and an half. The Land's- 

end, according to the ſpherical figure of the earth, 
they place at ſixteen degrees and fifty ſcruples; ; and 
the Kentiſh Foreland twenty-one degrees in longitude. 
As for the latitude, they meaſure in the ſouthern- 
parts fifty degrees ten ſcruples ; at Cathneſs fifty-nine 
degrees forry ſcruples. * Britain, by this ſituation, 
muſt needs enjoy both a fertile ſoil, and a moſt tempe- 


ſon of the conſtant breezes which fan the air, and mo- 
derate the heats. Theſe, as they invigorate every 
thing that grows, ſo they give both to man and beaſt, 
at the ſame time, health and refreſhment. The win- 
ters alſo here are mild and gentle. This proceeds not 
only from the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the air, but 
alſo from the frequency of thoſe ſtill ſhowers, which 
with us do much ſoften and break the violence of the 
cold. Beſides that, the ſeas which encompaſs it, do 
ſo cheriſh it with their gentle warmth, that the cold is 
much leſs ſevere, than in ſome parts of France and 
Italy. Upon this conſideration, Minutius Felix, prov- 
ing that the Divine Providence conſults, not only the 
benefit of the world in general, but alſo of each part, 
makes uſe our iſland as an inſtance. © Thouzh Bri- | 
e tain, faith he, enjoys not ſo much the aſpe& and 


2 | 
influence of the ſun, yet inſtead thereof, it is re- 


which ſurrounds it.” Neither need we think this 
obſervation ſtrange, which he makes upon the warmth 
of the ſea ; ſinc Cicero makes the very ſame. The 
c ſeas; ſaith he, toſſed to and fro with the winds, grow 
c ſo warm, that from thence it may certainly be in- 
« ferred, that there is a heat that lies concealed in | 
« that vaſt fluid body.” To the temperate ſtate alſo 
of this iſland, Ceſcenius Getulicus, a very ancient 
poet, ſeems to allude in theſe verſes concerning Bri- 
tain. 


Non illic aries verno ferit era cornu, 
Gnofſia nec Gemini præcedunt cornua Tauri, 
Sicca . reſupinat pore we. | 


Not there the ſpring the Ram's unkindneſs mourns, 
Nor Taurus ſees the twins before his horns, | 
His northern wain where dry Bootes turns. 

Cæſar alſo takes notice, © That ſome parts of this 
country are more temperate than Gaul, and the cold 
leſs piercing.” And Cornelius Tacitus obſerves, 


That in this iſland there is no extremity of cold:“ 


And farther adds, © That, except the olive, the vine, 


that the fruits of the earth, in coming up, are for- 
« ward in Britain, but very ſlow in ripening. Of 
« both which the cauſe is one and the ſame, the ex- 
e ceſſive moiſture of the earth and air. For our air 


(as Strabo hath obſerved) is more ſubject to rain 


e than ſnow.” However, ſo happy is Britain in a 


and thy cellars with liquor. 


| © of mines, ſo profitable in its tributes; on all its 
| coaſts ſo furniſhed with convenient harbours, and 


| ture's particular indulgence to this our iſland, is thus 
| expreſſed by a poet of ſome antiquity, addreſſing him- 


moſt plentiful product of all ſorts of grain, that 


w 14 


Orpheus hath called it « The very ſeat of Ceres,® 
For to this iſland 4 we are to apply that expreſſion, 


T2 i Ts - bens 
W | — 


| See here the ſtately court 
Of royal Ceres ! = 


And in former times, this was as it were the gra- 
nary and magazine of the weſtern empire. For from 
hence the Romans were wont every year, in 900 veſ- 
ſels larger than * barks, to tranſport vaſt quantities » Lembis. 
of corn, for the ſupply of their armies in garriſon Zofimus Eu- 
upon the frontiers of Germany. But perchance 12 Tegi 
. 
may ſeem too laviſh in the praiſes of my own coun- 
try; and therefore you ſhall hear an old orator de- | 6 
liver its encomium. © O fortunate Britain, the moſt panepyric to 
happy country in the world, in that thou didſt firſt Conſtantine, 
« behold Conſtantine our emperot. Thee hath na- 
ture deſervedly enriched with the choiceſt bleſſings 
« of heaven and earth. Thou neither feeleſt the ex- 


ceſſive colds of winter, nor the ſcorching heats of 


« ſummer. Thy harveſts reward thy labours with ſo 

“ vaſt an encreaſe, as to ſupply thy tables with bread, 

Thy woods have no 

«* ſavage beaſts; no ſerpents harbour there to hurt 

the traveller. Innumerable are thy herds of cattle, 

and the flocks of ſheep, which feed thee plentifully, 7 

« and cloath thee richly. And as to the comforts of 

<« life, the days are long, and no night paſſes without 

“ ſome glimpſe of light. For whilſt thoſe utmoſt 

« plains of the ſea-ſhore are ſo flat and low, as not 

eto caſt a ſhadow to create night; they never loſe 

a the ſight of the heavens and ſtars ; but the fun; 

* Which to us appears to ſet, ſeems there only to pals 5 
« by.” I ſhall here introduce another orator, uſing panegyrie to 
theſe expreſſions to Conſtantius, » father of Conſtan- Conſfantius. 
tine the Great. And I aſſure you, no ſmall dar W 
« was it, not only to loſe the name of Britain, but 


| © the great advantages thence accruing to our com- 
|< mon-wealth; to part with a land fo ſtored with 


“ corn, ſo flouriſhing in paſture, ſo fich in variety 


wy bf Hd Vw 


« ſo immenſe in its extent and circuit.” Alſd, na- 


ſelf to Britain in this epigram ; which has been Judged | 
worthy the publication : 


Tu nimio nec ſtricta gelu nec ſydere frroms, 
Clementi cælo temperieque places. 

Cum pareret natura parens, varioque favore 
Divideret dotes omnibus una locis, 

Sepoſuit potiora tibi, matremque profeſſa, 
Inſula fis felix plenaque pacis, ait. 

Quicquid amat luxus, quicquid defiderat uſus, 
Ex te Proveniet, vel aliunde tibi. eee 


Nor cold nor heat's extreams thy people fear, 

But gentle ſeaſons turn the peaceful year. 

When teeming nature's careful hand beſtow'd 
Her various favours on her numerous brood, | 


» But later diſcoveries have better defined the ſite of Britain; the longitude of the Land's- end wins but 11 degrees 4 
Teneriff, and Cantium or the Foreland but 58 and an half: the latitude of the Lizard 50 degrees, and of Cathneſs ſcarce 18 and 
an half. Whence, the longeſt tropical day 1 is from 18 hours (0 minutes to 18 nome 2 minutes ; that 3 is, from 9 18th to the 8 


25 th parallel. 
© Or more truly Onomacritus, as aich a late 3 


', © This (if clearly applicable to Britain,) ſhows it to have been known to the Ancients very early. 


Inſulæ fortu- 


THE FIRST INHAB ITANTS. 


| For thee th' indulgent mother kept the beſt, | tion of their ancient traditions z and likewiſe the bards, 
Smil'd in thy face, and thus her daughter bleſt, _ | who made it their buſineſs to celebrate all gallant 
In thee, my darling iſle, ſhall never ceaſe and remarkable adventures; both the one and the 
The conſtant joys of happineſs and peace. I other thought it unlawful to commit any thing to books 
Whate'er can furniſh luxury or uſe or writing. But, fuppoſing they had left any matters 
Thy ſea ſhall bring thee, or thy land produce. upon record; without doubt, at ſo vaſt a diſtance, 


| and after fo many and fo great alterations, they muſt 
This fertility and pleaſantneſs of Britain, gave occa- | needs have been long fince loſt. * For we ſee, that 


Portan a the Gon to ſome to imagine that theſe were the fortunate | even ſtones, pyramids, obeliſques, and other monu- 


| univerſe. . For which way ſoever we turn our eyes, we 


RecA inhabitants of this iſland, as alſo the original of the 


my of the 


civilized life, of peace, and leiſure, ſo is it the only ſure 
and certain means of preſerving and tranſmitting to | that is to ſay, of a white colour. 


iſlands, and thoſe ſeats of the bleſſed, where the poets | ments, that were eſteemed more durable than braſs 
tell us, the whole face of nature ſmiled with one perpe- | itſelf for preſerving the memory of things, have 
. tual ſpting. This is affirmed by Iſacius Tzetzes, a | long fince periſhed by the injuries of time. But in 
_ viriter of reputation among the Greeks : And our | following ages, there aroſe in many nations a ſort of 
own anceſtors, it ſeems, conſidered the ſame notion, as | men, who were ſtudious to ſupply theſe defects out 
| Hterally true. For when Pope Clement VI. (as we | of their own invention. For when they could not tell 
read in Robert of Aveſbury) had declared Lewis | what to deliver for truth; that they might at leaſt de- 
of Spain, king of the fortunate iſlands, and to effect light and pleaſe, they invented divers ſtories (every one 
his project, had begun to levy forces in France andIta- | according to the ſtrength and turn of his own imagi- 
ly; our countrymen were preſently poſſeſſed with an | nation) about the original and names of people. Theſe 
opinion, that the Pope's intent was to make him king | fancies many refted in, without any further ſearch in- | 
of our iſland, and that all theſe preparations were | to the truth; and moſt men were fo taken with the 
deſigned for Britain, as one of thoſe fortunate iſlands. | pleaſure of the fables, that they ſwallowed them with- 
Nay, ſo prevalent was this conceit, that even our grave | out more adoe. 
ambaſſadors, then reſident at Rome, immediately 
withdrew, and haſtened home to acquaint their coun- 


try with its approaching d.nger. Nor indeed would | miſrepreſent in this point) publiſhed, in the reign 


any man in our age be of another mind, who knows | of Henry II. a hiſtory of Britain, tranſlated, as he pre- 


and conſiders the fortunate ſtate and the happy circum- | tends, out of the Britiſh tongue. Wherein he tells 
ſtances of this iſland. It is the maſter-piece of nature, | us, that one Brutus, a Trojan by deſcent, the ſon of 
performed when ſhe was in her beſt and gayeſt hu- | Silvius, grandchild to Aſcanius, and great-grandchild 
mour ; which ſhe placed as a little world by itſelf, | to the famous ZEneas, (whoſe mother was Venus, and 
by the ſide of the greater, for the diverſion of man- conſequently himſelf deſcended from Jove) that this 
kind; the moſt accurate model, which ſhe propoſed | man, at his birth, coſt his mother her life; and by 
to herſelf, by which to beautify the other parts of the | chance having killed his father in hunting, (which 
thing the magicians had foretold) was forced to fly 
into Greece ; that there he reſcued from ſlavery the 
progeny of Helenus ſon of Priam, overcame king 
Pandraſus, married his daughter, put to ſea with the 


are entertained with a charming variety, and proſpects 
extremely pleaſant. I need not enlarge upon its in- 
habitants, nor extol the vigour and firmneſs of their 
_ conſtitution, their good humour, their civility, and | ſmall remainder of the Trojans, and falling upon the 
their courage and bravery, ſo. often tryed both at | iſland of Leogetia, was there directed by the oracle 


home and abroad; and not unknown to ths remoteſt of Diana to ſteer his courſe towards this weſtern 
corners of the earth. 


But concerning the moſt ancient or the very firſt 


| and afterwards paſſing through the Tyrrhenian ſea, 
name of Britain, divers opinions have been ſtarted ;.| arrived in Aquitain. That in a pitched battle, he 


and a great many (as a certain writer has expreſſed | routed Golfarius Pictus, king of Aquitain, together 
it) who knew very little, have been very poſitive. | with twelve princes of Gaule, who aſſiſted him. And 
Nor ought we Britains to expect more certain eviden- | then, after he had built the city of Tours (as, he ſays, 
ces in this caſe, than other nations. For, except | Homer tells us) and over-run Gaule, he croſſed over 
_ thoſe in particular, whoſe originals the holy ſcriptures | into this iſland, then inhabited by giants. That hav- ; 
have delivered; all the reſt, as well as we, remain un- | ing conquered them, (together with Gogmagog, who 
der a dark cloud of error and ignorance, concerning | was the greateſt of them all) from his own name he 


their firſt riſe. Nor indeed could it otherwiſe be, gave this iſland the name of Britain, in the year of 
conſidering how deep the revolutions of ſo many ages 
muſt have funk and buried truth. The firſt inhabi- 
tants of countries had other cares and thoughts, than | far Geoffry. 
the tranſmitting their ſeveral originals to poſterity. 
Nay, ſuppoſing they had ever ſo much deſired it, yet | Thomas Eliot, knt. a very learned man, derives it from 
could they never have effectually done it. For their | a Greek word, ITpuraviia, which term among the Athe- 
life was altogether uncivilized, perfectly rude, and | nians ſignified their public revenues. Humphrey 
wholly taken up in wars; ſo that they were a long | Lloyd, who hath the reputation of one of the beſt an- 
time without learning; which, as it is the effect of a | tiquaries of this kingdom, with much affurance 


fetches its original from the Britiſh word pridcain, 


poſterity the memory of things paſt. Moreover, the | tells us, that the Britains of Armorica t in France, gave wall. 
| druids, who were the prieſts among the Britains and | it the name. Goropius Becanus will have it, that the 
Gauls, and to whats care was committed the en | Danes ſettled themicives here, and called it Bridania, 


© The mob: ancient nim antiquities deduce the name from Brittan, fon of Fergus Fitz- Nemech ; and ſay, it was formerly cal- 
led-Inis Mor, agreeably to-Arſtrides's inſula magna. Ogyg. p. 11, 12, 66, 170. - Seld. mare clauſum. 


In oppoſition to which, the ſame learned writer eim, that we meet with no mention of that Britannia * or Little Bretagne, 
defors Sidonius Apollinaris. | 


j. e. 


But, to omit other writers, one of our own nation, Geoffry of 
Geoffry ap Arthur of Monmouth (whom I would not Monmouth, 


iſland. Accordingly, that he failed through the + + Per Herca- 
Streights of Gibraltar (where he eſcaped the Syrens) lis Columnas. 


Brutus in the 


the world 2855, and 334 years before the firſt Olym- year of the 
piad, and before the nativity of Chriſt, 1108. Thus world 2855, 


But there are © others, who offer other lock of 
grounds and reaſons for this name of Britain, Sir Chriſt, 1108. 


Pomponius Lætus vid. Corn- 
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. Abſolutely to reject it, would be to wage war 
* againſt time, and to fight againſt a received opinion. 
For ſhall one of my mean capacity preſume to give 


N T 


i. e. Free Dania. Others derive it from Prntenia 
Pruſſia,] a part of Germany. Bodin ſuppoſes it took 


its name from bretta, a Spaniſh word, which ſignifies 


earth ; and Frocatulus, from brithin, which, as it ap- 
pears in Athenæus, was the name of a ſort of drink 
among the Grecians. Others derive it from the Brutu 
in Italy, whom the Greeks called Befr. But thoſe 
pedants are by no means to be endured, who would 
have it called Britain, from the brutiſh manners of 
the inhabitants. 

Theſe are all the opinions (ſo far as I know) touch- 
ing the name of Britain. But as we cannot chuſe but 
think the fictions of foreigners in this matter extreme- 
ly ridiculous; fo divers of our own countrymen give 
us no very ſatisfactory account. And indeed, in theſe 
and the like caſes, it is much eaſier to detect a falſity, 
than to eſtabliſh a truth. For, beſides that it is in 
itſelf abſurd to ſeek the ground of this name in a 
foreign language; the general conſent of the more 


noted hiſtorians doth confute Lætus; all informing 


us, that thoſe Britains of France went from hence, and 
carried the name along with them. Alſo, Britain 


was famous under this name, ſeveral hundred years 


before the names of Dania and Prutenia were known 


this iſland be ſo called, rather than any other country ? 


It can hardly be made out, that the drink brithin was 
ever uſed in our country ; and to deduce the name | 
: of our nation from a liquor of the Grecians, is ridi- 


culous. The Italian brutii were indeed, as Strabo 
notes, called by the Lucani, Bebrlo, which implies as 
much as fugitives or rovers; but that the Brutii 
roved ſo far as Britain, can never be proved. To 
come now to the conjectures of our own country- 
men: Eliot's neiſarea ſeems very improbable, ſince 
that word was peculiar to the Athenians; and the 


Greeks were wont to call this iſland Byclawiay, not 


neural Lloyd's pridcain, from whence he derives 
Britain, ſeems ſo far fetched and ſo overſtrained an ety- 


mology, that I need not obſerve that the word cain 
comes from the Latin candius ; which had crept into | 


the provincial language of the Britains. 

But now, could we be once well ſatisfied, that this 
hiſtory of Brutus is true and certain ; there would be 
no farther occaſion for enquiries after the original of 


the Britiſh nation: that buſineſs would be at an end, 
and antiquaries excuſed from a very troubleſome and 


tedic as ſearch. For my part, I am fo far from labour- 
ing to diſcredit that hiſtory, that I aſſure you I have 


often ſtrained my invention to the utmoſt, to ſupport 


ſentence in a point of ſo much conſequence ? I refer 
the controverſy intirely to the college of * antiquaries; 
and leaving every man to the liberty of his own Judg- 
ment, ſhall not be much concerned at aur one's 


| opinion. 


And yet here, I find myſelf obliged. to 3 notice 
(and I hope, ſince I ſearch after nothing but truth, 


with the reader's pardon) that there are very learned 


and judicious men, who endeavour divers ways to in- 
validate this relation, and are wont to attack me, 
when I offer to defend it, with theſe or the like ar- 
guments. Their firſt objection they draw from the 


age wherein theſe things are ſaid to have been done; 


and peremptorily aſſert, that all is purely fabulous 
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(the ſacred hiſtories "REY whatever is delivered 


by hiſtorians as done before the firſt Olympiad, z. e. 
the-year 770 before the birth of our Saviour. Now, 
theſe things which are told us concerning Brutus, pre- 


cede that period by above 300 years. This exception 


they ground upon the authority of Varro, the moſt 


learned among the Roman writers, in whom the firſt Cenſorinus. 


period of time, which was from the creation to the 


deluge, bears the title of Addon, i. e. obſcure and un- The fabulous 
certain, ſo called from our ignorance of the tranſac- time, or age: 


tions of thoſe times. The ſecond, which was from 
the deluge to the firſt Olympiad, he calls Mobusv, i. e. 


fabulous, becauſe moſt of thoſe hiſtories are fabu- 


lous even among the Greek and Roman authors, 


who were the learned part of the world ; and much 
more, among a barbarous and unlearned people, ſuch 
as were, at that time, all the inhabitants of theſe 
northern parts. In the next place they alledge, that 


this relation is not confirmed by any authentic writer; 


which in all hiſtories muſt be allowed to be the thing 
moſt material. Now, they call thoſe, auTaznTic 
writers, who have antiquity and learning agreeable z 
and in proportion to theſe, they give more or leſs cre- 


| dit to them. But to all this ſort of authors, as well as 
in the world. And what hath our Britain to do with 


the Spaniſh Bretta? (of which indeed I make a queſ- 
tion, whether it be a Spaniſh word) and why ſhould 


to theancient Britains themſelves,they confidently aver 
that the very name of Brutus was perfectly unknown. 
Farther, they ſay, that Czfar himſelf hath aſſured us, 


enquiry, he could only diſcover thus much, that the 
in- land parts of Britain were inhabited by ſuch as 
were the true and ancient natives : but that the ſea- 


coaſts were peopled with foreigners, who had croſ- 
ſed over thither out of Belgium.” Tacitus alſo 


(above + 1500 years ago) who had made diligent + 10500 0. 


ſearch into theſe matters, ſays, What ſort of men 
did at firſt inhabit Britain, whether bred and born in 


that iſland, or whether they came thither from fo- | 


« reign parts; among ſuch a barbarous people, cannot 
* now be diſcovered.” Alſo Gildas Sapiens (who 


himſelf was a Britain, and lived || 1100 years ſince) | 2000, C: 


ſays not one word concerning this Brutus ; nay, even 
declares himſelf unſatisfied, whether the ancient Bri- 


that above * 1700 years ago, upon the ſtricteſt en- + 1600, . 


tains had any records or writings at all, whereby they 


might tranſmit their hiſtory and original to poſterity. 
And therefore he plainly confeſſes, That he took 
« all out of foreign writers, and not out of any 
« writings or records left by his own countrymen. 
<« For if there ever had been any ſuch, they were in 
« his time quite loſt, having either been burnt by 


e the enemy at home, or carried by exiles into fo- 


*., reign parts.” Ninius alſo, a diſciple of Eluodu- 
gus, in the preface to his chronicle, written T 900 


| years ſince, complains, That the greateſt ſcho- 


lars among the Britains had but little learning, 
and that they had left no memorials :” and confeſ- 
ſes, © that whatever he had written, was collected out 


* of the annals and chronicles of the holy fathers.” 


They alſo argue, that Bede, William of Malmſbury, 
and all the reſt who wrote before the year 1160, ſeem 


not ſo much as to have heard of the name of our 
Brutus; there is as to this particular ſuch an univerſal 


ſilence among them. 
They obſerve hereupon, that the very name of this 


| Prutus was a ſtranger to the world, till a barbarous 


To 


and ignorant age gave opportunity to one Hannibald, 


a trifling writer, to obtrude his Francio, a Trojan, ſon 
to king Priam, as the founder of the French name and 


nation. Hence they conclude, that when our country- 


t A learned antiquary hath made ſome attempts towards a defence of i it. Seld-Folyolb. Pp: 17. 


French 


men had once heard, chat their neighbours the 


b 2 


year 1440. 
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French e their pedigree from the Trojans, they 


thought it below them to come behind a people in 
_ deſcent, whom they equalled in valour. And here- | 
upon, 4 500 years ago, our Geoffry ap Arthur of 


Monmouth firſt of all gratified the Britons with this 


him not only of a Trojan, but of divine extraction. 
Before which time they urge, that there never was 
the leaſt mention made of ſuch a man as Brutus. 


They add, that much about the ſame time, the 


Scotch writers ſet up their“ Scota, daughter of Pha- 
raoh King of Egypt, as the foundreſs of their nation. 

That then-abouts, ſome perſons (abuſing their parts, 
and miſ-ſpending their time) without any ground of 


E. th, forged for the Iriſh their Hiberus; for the Danes, 


their Danus; for the Brabanders, their Brabo; for the 


Goths, their Gothus; for the Saxons, their Saxo; as the 


founders of their ſeveral nations. But now this knowing 
age hath diſcovered all theſe impoſtures and ſince the 


French have rejected their Francio as a counterfeit, | 
<« (TheFrench,” faith the moſt learned Turnebus, (when 


« they lay claim to a Trojan original, do it purely 


e jn emulation of the Romans. For when they ſaw 


< this people ſo much build upon that, as the moſt | 


noble original, they thought it convenient to veſt 
c“ themſelves with the ſame honour :)” Since alſo the 
more ſober and thinking part of the Scots have caſt 
off their Scota ; and the force of truth hath at laſt 
entirely prevailed againſt that Hiberus, Danus, Brabo, 


and all the reſt of theſe mock-princes ; they much 


wonder, why the Britons ſhould ſo fondly adhere to 


their Brutus (as the original of their iſland's name,) 
and to their Trojan extraction; as if there had been 


no Britons here before the deſtruction of Troy (which 


happened about 1000 years after the deluge;) or, as 
if there had not lived many valiant men in the world 


before Agamemnon. 


Farther yet they tell us, that the ee part of 


| F learned writers, as Boccatius, Vives, Hadrianus 
Junius, Polydore, Buchanan, Vignier, Genebrardus, 


Molinzus, Bodinus, and other perſons of great judg- 


ment, do unanimouſly affirm, that there never was 


ſuch a man as Brutus. Nay, more, that very many 


He lived a- 
bout the 


learning, reject him as a meer impoſtor. 


of our own countrymen, perſons eminent for their 
Among 
whom in the firſt place, they produce John of Whea- 
thamſted, Abbot of St. Albans, a man of excellent 


judgment, who wrote long ago concerning this mat- 


ter his Granarium: According to other hiſtories 


(rich in the judgment of ſome men deſerve much 


cc credit) that whole relation concerning Brutus is 


& rather poetical than hiſtorical, and is for ſeveral 


< reaſons to be accounted. rather fanciful than real. 


At firſt we find, no where in the Roman hiſtories, 


« the leaſt mention, either of the killing of the fa- 


ther, or the begetting or baniſhment of the ſon. 


. «. Secondly, Aſcanius, according to ſeveral authors, 


4 had no ſon, whoſe proper name was Silvius. For 
they give us an account but of one that he had, to 
« wit, Iulus, from whom afterward the Julian family 
« had. its original, &c. And thirdly, Silvius Poſt- 
« humus, whom poſſibly. Geoffry may mean, was the 
“ ſon of Eneas by his wife Lavinia, and he having 
had a ſon named Eneas, in the 38" year of I 
“ reign, ended his life, not by any miſchance, but 
00 by a natural death. By all which it is apparent, 
« that the kingdom which is now called England, 
vas not heretofore. named Britain, from Brutus the 


ſon of Silvius, a many will have it. But others 


463. Uſſer. Primord. C. 16. C 
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the true man of honour. 
neca in his Epiſtles tells us out of Plato, That there 
| © is no king, who had not his extraction from ſlaves 


| 
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« look upon the whole as a ridiculous piece of fop⸗ 
pery and vanity, to lay claim to this nobility of 


« deſcent, when we cannot ground our pretence upon 
e any probable foundation. It is virtue alone that 


mind, with an accompliſhed judgment, that makes 


« nor any ſlave that deſcended not from kings. Let 
e this therefore content the Britiſh nation, as an evi- 


„ dence of their honourable original, that they are 
courageous and valiant in war, that they have been 
'« ſuperior to all their enemies round them, and that 
In the 


they have a natural averſion to ſeryitude.” 
ſecond place, they produce William of Newbourgh, 


| « gives nobility to a nation; and it is a greatneſs of 
Brutus, as founder of the Britiſh nation, and made | 


Suitably hereunto, Se- Epiſt. 444 


a much more ancient writer, who in his rough way 
fixed the charge of forgery upon Geoffry, the com- 


piler of the Britiſh Hiſtory, as ſoon as ever he had 
publiſhed it: A certain writer, ſtarted up in our 


“ days, hath deviſed ſtrange and ridiculous tales 


e vanity hath extolled them far above the gallantry 


&« of the Macedonians and Romans. His name is 


« Geoffry, but he hath the additional one of Arthur 


« too, becauſe he ſent abroad, under the honourable 


concerning the Britons, and with an impudent 


e title of a Hiſtory, the Fables of King Arthur, taken 
« gut of the old fictions of the Britons, with ſome 


additions of his own, which he hath dreſſed up in 


„Latin. The ſame man, with yet greater bold- 


« neſs, hath publiſhed, as authentic propheſies (pre- 


'<. tending that they are grounded upon certain evi- 


& dence) the fallacious predictions of one Merlin; 
& to which alſo, in tranſlating them into Latin, he 


And a little after: Beſides, in that book of his 


as | * hath added a good deal of his own invention.“ 


« which he intitles The Hiſtory of the Britons, how 


e impudently and bare-faced he forges every thing, 


« js obvious to any one who reads it and is not 


« wholly a ſtranger to the ancient hiſtories. For men 


« who have not informed themſelves of the truth, 


„ ſwallow all fables that come to hand. 


I ſay no- 


<« thing of thoſe great adventures of the Britons be- 


fore Julius Czſfar's landing and government; which 


4 he either feigned himſelf, or handed down the fa- 


« bulous inventions of others, as authentick.” 


In 


ſomuch, that Giraldus Cambrenſis, who lived and 


wrote in the ſame age, made no ſcruple to call it, 


The Fabulous Hiſtory of Geoffry. Others deride 


Deſcript. 
Cambr. e. 7. 


Geoffry's fooliſh topography in this narration, and 
his counterfeit teſtimony from Homer; and tell us 


that the whole ſtory is a heap of incongruities and 


abſurdities. They remark farther, that theſe his 
writings, together with his Merlin, ſtand condemned, 


among other prohibited books, by the Church of 


Rome. Others obſerve, that the greateſt admirers 
of this Brutus are themſelves wavering and unre- 
ſolved in the point: that author (ſay they) who takes 
upon him the name and title of Gildas, and has 
tacked a little gloſs to Ninnius, in the firſt place 


Conſul; in the next, to have been the ſon of one Sil- 
vius, and then at laſt of one Heſſicion. I have heard 
alſo, that there is a certain Count Palatine very ear- 


| neſt to have our Brutus called Brotus, becauſe his 
birth was fatal to his mother, Beers in Greek ſignify- 

ing mortal. In the judgment of others, theſe men 
might have beſtowed on the Britons a more proba» 


ble, and yet a more Wuſirious original, if they had 


imagineth this our Brutus to have been a Roman 


* The Iriſh and Scotch, in the bullneſs of n 8 daughter, ſhould _ be _—_ two o differen nations. oer. p. 69, 344» = 
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drawn their deſcent either from Brito the Centr, 
mentioned by Higinus ; or from that Bretanus, upon 
whoſe daughter Celtice (according to Parthenius Ni- 
cæus, a very ancient author) Hercules begat Celtus, 
the father of the Celtz ; and from which Bretanus, 
Heſychius deriveth the word Britain. 

Thus have I laid before you the obſervations and 
opinions of other men upon this ſubject. If I have 
any way impaired the credit of that hiſtory concern- 
ing Brutus, none can reaſonably quarrel with me; 
ſince in matters of this nature every.man is allowed 
the liberty of his own thoughts, and of publiſhing 

| thoſe of other men. For my part, it ſhall never 
trouble me, if Brutus paſs current for the father and 
founder of the Britiſh nation. Let the Britons de- 
ſcent ſtand good, as they deduce it from the Trojans. 
1 ſhall never contradict it: nay, I ſhall ſhew here- 

after, how with truth it may be maintained. I am 

$6 „ ignorant, that in old time nations had recourſe 
V. Cornwall, to Hercules; in later ages to the Trojans, for their 
Hercule originals. And let antiquity herein be pardoned, if 


promontori- 
um. 


Bretanus. 


when ſhe deſigned thereby to render the beginnings, 
either of a city or a nation, more noble and majeſ- 
tick. For Pliny well obſerves, © That even falſly to 
„ pretend a deſcent from illuſtrious perſons argues 
© a reſpect for virtue.” And I readily agree with 
Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, That theſe 
originals, fetched from the Gods, though in them- 
ſelves falſe, © yet are at leaſt thus far uſeful, that 
* men, preſuming upon a divine extraction, may 


thereby be excited to generous enterpriſes, and 
« purſue them with more than ordinary zeal ;. which 


makes them ſeldom fail of extraordinary ſuccels.” 
Auguſtin, de From which words (by the way) St. Auſtin gathers, 
8 that Varro was inclined to think, that all ſuch opi- 
P. nions were really groundleſs; though he . not 
openly and expreſsly own it. 

Since therefore men are not yet agreed, either con- 
cerning the original of the name, or the firſt inhabi- 
bitants of Britain; (and whether as to theſe points 
the truth will hereafter be more clearly diſcovered, 
now it hath lain ſo long, and fo deeply buried, I 
muſt declare myſelf extremely doubtful :) I hope the 
reader will excuſe me too, if I modeſtly interpoſe my 


own conjecture, without prejudice to or againſt any 


perſon : not in a contentious humour, but as be- 
comes a perſon, who deſires only to diſcover truth; 
which I am now attempting with ſuch a diſ-intereſted 
_ zeal, that even the juſt apprehenſions of cenſure 
could not perſuade me to deſiſt. And that I may 
with the more eaſe and ſucceſs diſcover the original 
of this name, if poſſible; I will in the firſt place en- 
deavour to find out, as near as I can, who were the 
frſt inhabitants of this iſland, Though indeed theſe 
firſt planters lie ſo in the dark hidden depths of an- 
tiquity, (as it were in ſome thick grove ;) that there 
is very ſmall or no hopes of retrieving, by my dili- 
gence, what hath for ſo many ages lain buried in 
oblivion. | | | 
To run up our inquiries therefore as high as we 
can; (omitting Cæſar, Diodorus, and other writers, 
who will have the Britains to be Avröx doe, and Abo- 
rigines, home-bred, .and not tranſported from any 
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ſhe ſometime diſguiſe truth with the mixture of a | 
fable, and bring in the Gods themſelves to act a part, 


other place; imagining that mankind at firſt ring! 
out of the earth like muſhrooms;), we are informed 

by Moſes in the ſacred Hiſtory, that after the flood, 

the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
when their iſſue were greatly multiplied, left the 
mountains of Armenia, where the ark had reſted; 
ſeparating themſelves into the ſeveral quarters of the 
earth; and that by them the whole world was peo- 
pled. It may alſo farther be proved, as well by rea- 
ſon, as by the authority of Theophilus Antiochenus, 
that when their families came to be diſperſed by little 

and little, ſome of their poſterity at laſt arrived in 
this our iſland. <4 Whereas,” ſays he, in old time 
there were but few people in Arabia and Chaldeaz 
after the diviſion of tongues they increaſed more 
and more. Hereupon ſome took their way toward 

the Eaſt, others to the great and wide continent; 
others travelling towards the North, and ſeeking 

a place to ſettle in, ſtill marched on, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that lay before them, till at laſt they 
came even to Britain, ſeated in the northern cli- 
mate.“ Moſes himſelf doth alſo expreſsly aſſert 

the ſame thing, when he informs us, that the iſlands 

of the Gentiles were divided, in the reſpective coun- 
tries, by the poſterity of Japhet. The iſlands of the 
Gentiles divines do interpret to be thoſe which lay 
fartheſt off: and Wolphgangus Muſculus, a divine 

of conſiderable repute, is of opinion that the nations 

and families which deſcended from Japhet, were the 
firſt poſſeſſors of the European iſlands; ſuch are, 
ſaith he, England, Sicily, &c. Now, that Europe 
fell to the ſhare of Japhet and his poſterity, beſides 
divines, Joſephus and other authors have delivered as 
their opinion. To which purpoſe, Iſidore cites this 
paſſage out of an ancient writer: The nations which 

« ſprang from Japhet, poſſeſs, from the mount Tau- Origen. 1. g, 
e rus to the North, all the middle part of Aſia, and cap. ·— 
all Europe, as far as the Britiſh ocean, and gave 

« their names both to the places and to the people; a 

« oreat many whereof have | been ſince changed; ; 

but the reſt remain the ſame.” And we fee, in the | 
Europeans, that ſprophetical] benediction of Noah Genefis ir. 
fulfilled, « God ſhall enlarge Japhet, and he ſhall 

« dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan ſhall be 

« his ſervant.” For it was Europe, as Pliny faith, 

which produced that people, who were the conque- 

rors of all other nations, and have more than once 
triumphed over the other parts, which were the ſhare 

of Shem and Cham : and this was peopled by Japhet 

and his poſterity. | For from his ſeveral ſons, came 

the ſeveral nations; from Magog, the Maſlagetz ; 

from Javan, the Ionians : from Thubal the Spani- 

ards; and from Meſech, the Muſcovites. And his 
eldeſt ſon Gomer, in theſe our moſt remote parts of 
Europe, gave both original and name to the Gome- 

rians, who were afterward called * Cimbri and Cim- Cimbri, 
merii. That name of the Cimbri or Cimmerii did, Cimmerii. 
in proceſs of time, almoſt fill all theſe parts of the 
world, and ſpread itſelf not only in Germany, but 

in Gaule alſo. “ Joſephus and Zonaras both obſerve, 
that-< Thoſe who are now called Gauls, were from 

« Gomer formerly named Gomari, Gomeræi, and 

„ Gomeritz.” And from theſe Gomari or Gomeri 

of Gaule, I have always been of opinion that our 
Britons had both their original and name; in which b 


cc 


»& 


| 


i Of theſe the name of Cimbri ſeems to be the later, and only 2 contraction from Cimmerii; which owes its original to the | 
Greek name x00; and xlulaẽęioi whereby they expreſſed the nature of the climate wherein they lived, for, that being under the 
extremeſt part of the mountain Taurus, the air was cloudy and miſty ; and as to the ſeaſon, there was a perpetual kind of winter. 

A later writer is of opinion, that this is not the ſenſe of Joſephus. For though, ſays he, . Joſephus does ſay, that Gomer was the 


« father of the Galatz ; yet it muſt be underſtood of thoſe Galatæ, 


who invaded the Phrygians and poſleſſed themſelves of their ſeats. 


For by Gomer is meant Phrygia (as Bochartus proves) and by Ezekiel it is placed north of Judza, nigh do Togarmah. From theſe 
„ Gauls Gallogræcia and Galatia i is derived ; all which is far enough from being any part of Gallia, A ſo called.” Sammes 


Prit. p. 11. 


I am 
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I am confirmed by the proper and genuine name of | a ridiculous invention of ſome obſcure impoſtor. 
the Britons. For the Welch to this day call them- Varrerius, in his cenſure of Beroſus printed at Rome, 
ſelves Kumero, Cymro, and Kumeri; a Welch wo- hath ſaid enough in reaſon to ſpoil any man's opinion 
man, Kumeraes; and their language, Kumeraeg. of that author, 
Neither do they own any other name, although | This is my judgment concerning is original of 
+ Of late C. ſome pretenders to learning T in the laſt age have the Britons; or rather my conjecture. For in mat 
from thence coined the new names of Cambri and | ters of ſo great antiquity, it is eaſier to proceed by 
Lib. 8. 1 3. Cambria. And the grammarian whom Virgil laſhes | conjecture, than to offer at poſitive determinations. 
not. 3 wal in his Catale&s and calleth the Britiſh Thucydides, Now, this account of our deſcent from * Gomer and 
| | Quintilian faith was a Cimbrian. And from whence | Gaule ſeems much more ſubſtantial, more ancient, 
can we imagine theſe names ſhould be derived, but | and better grounded, than that from Brutus and 
from that ancient Gomer, and from thoſe Gomeri, who] Troy. Nay, I do not deſpair to prove, that our Bri- 
were ſo near to us in Gaule, the ſeat of the old Go- tons are really the off-ſpring of the Gauls, by argu- 
merians * The learned are of opinion, that the Ger-| ments taken from the name, ſituation, religion, cuſ- 
mans are deſcended from Aſchenaz, the Turks from | toms, and language of both nations : For in all theſe, 
| Togarmah, both ſons of Gomer; 3 becauſe the Jews the moſt ancient Gauls and the Britons ſeem to have 
at this day call the latter Togarmah, and the former | agreed, as if they had been but one people. And, 
Aſchenaz : That the Thracians, Ionians, Ripheans, that I may prove this aſſertion, give me leave to make | 
and the Moſchi or Muſcovites, &c. are the poſterity | 2 large digreſſion. 
of Thirax, Javan, Riphat, and Moſchus, no man As touching the name, becauſe I have Waſtes of The name: 
queſtions ; for the affinity of the names ſufficiently it before, thus much only ſhall. be repeated, That 
proves it: Likewiſe, that the Ethiopians deſcended | as the ancient Gauls were called Gomerzi, Gome- 
from Chus, and the Egyptians from Miſraim, the | fitz, and by contraction Cimbri ; ſo likewiſe our Bri- 
ſons of Cham, there is no man but will readily | tons are called Cumeri and Kimbri. Now, that the 
grant; becauſe the two people are called by thoſe Gauls were called Gomeri, Joſephus and Zonaras, 
very names in their own languages. Why then|® 1 ſaid before, do both teſtify, And that they 
ſhould not we allow that our Briotns, or Cumeri, Were alſo called Cimbri, may be gathered out of Ci- 
are the true genuine poſterity of Gomer; and that | Ce and Appian. Thoſe barbarians, whom Marius 
5 . "Gem tim they derive this name ? I he nome defeated, Cicero plainly terms Gauls. Caius Ma- DeProconſul, 
itſelf ſeems very much to favour this derivation, 7 rius (ſaith he) 1 check to the Gauliſh forces 
And it is confeſſed on all hands, that the poſte- *. who were pouring into Italy.” , Now all hiſtorians | 
rity of Gomer planted themſelves in the utmoſt parts agree, that theſe were the Cimbri and the coat-ar- 
Phil. Melanct of Europe. Which alſo the very name of Gomer Our of Beleus, their King, dug up at Aix in Pro- 
: Finiens. intimates; a name, be owed Her: wo canes vence where Marius routed them, does evince the | 
. 2 but to divine deſignation. For * Gomer in the” 11 fame. For theſe words, Beleos Cimbros, were en- Forcatulus 
i. been fionificth bounding, or the utmoſt border. Ang |#7%Y<2. upon it in a ſtrange character. Alſo, writers Hut of the 
ammes. 8 . 85 * | 4 | l tha French an- 
undes here let no man, with intention to defame our Cu- unanimouſly agree, that thoſe were Gauls, who, un- nals. 
meri or ' Cimbri, obj ect what Sextus Pompeius der the conduct of Brennus, robbed the temple of 235. 
writes, that thieves in the old Gallick language Delphos in Greece; and yet that the ſame were cal- 
Ern Clmbri of} mh, we-keam. from Appian in his Ulyricks, 
whom it is likely our Cumeri of Britain were a . The Cel = or Gauls,” ſaith he, (who are called 
part) did in that warlike age of the world, where- « Cimbri.? And now, I think it needleſs to have 
in the ſoldier was the only man of D080 , rove recpurke 15. Lucan, who calls the ruffian that was 
from thoſe parts of Europe, as Poſſidonius tells us, hired to kill Marius a Cimbrian; whereas Livy and 
ra ng ar eng © they” went, "ab far as the others affirm him to have been a Gaul + or to Plu- | 
8 n ee e ſignifies * tarch, by whom the Cimbri are called Galloſcythians; 
more à 'thief, than Egyptian doth a fope icons or to Reinerus Reineccius, an excellent hiſtorian, 
perſon; Chaldean, an aſtrologer; or Sybarite, a nice who grounding upon Plutarch's words in his Serto- 
dee d been the e 4 5 A very politive that the Gauls and Cimbrians 
a general propenſity | to ſuch or ſach things, the Cimbria a. 4 1 5 _ Nor will I inſiſt upon that 
Upon Sextus Name of the nation was applied to thoſe who Pl 383 0 1 . one to be met with, which 
on _, agreed with them in the ſame humour, In this]; ace liteon, to wit, Morimaruſa, Morimaruſa. 
enſure of i. e. the dead ſea, which is purely Britiſh ; for 


Beroſus. point, the great oracle of learning Joſeph Scaliger 
1 — "we. Bot 65" 25 Berth Br Go "Gran be in the Britiſh ran en ny and e 


5 wonder that I Walke no uſe of him, from whom 5 . 
LE our writers have borrowed fo much aſſiſtance. To Seeing therefore theſe nations agree in their moſt The dtuati- 


bs. antient name; whence _—_— 
| declare my mind once for all, I have no opinion | name ſhould paſs * Wag this hag ar prod 5 
of the authority of om > 78 8 paſſeth un- firſt planters that came hither out of Gaul; a coun- 
der the name of Beroſus. For I am of the ſame try ſeparated from it by a very narrow channel? For 
mind with ſeveral of the moſt learned men of the] the world was not peopled all at the fame ti b 
t age, as Volaterranus, Vives, Antonius 3 


| it muſt be 
| Auguſtinus, Melchior Canus, and eſpecially Gaſpar | 2 granted as a certain truth, that thoſe coun- 


tries which lay neareſt to the mountains of Arme 
wn n who al of them eſteem 1 It no better than (where the ark reſted after the flood, and from 3 


— 


IX. | 


5X) 14 Plutarch, 1 108 Emovoudtuot 12 786 Marge" i. e, pe” 8 call p17 WG Cimbri. 
3 Kempher, Kemper, Kimber, and mne according to different 25 885 ſignify a warrior; 
name for a robber. | 
n This opinion of peopling Britain from Gaule is et be by * who are inclined rather to think th 
| not only becauſe Cæſar, telling us the inland Britains were Aborigines, ſeems to imply that he could not 
Gauliſh tongue among them; but alſo upon Tacitus's inferring from the enn of their limbs, 
Germans e the moſt northern parts of it, 


And i in the * wal 
Which was formerly only another 


ey came from Germany; 
diſcover any thing of the 
and other circumſtances, that the 
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mankind was propagated) were firſt of all inhibited. 


As for inſtance, the Leſſer Aſia and Greece, before 
Italy; Italy before Gaule; and Gaule before Britain. 
On this occaſion, we may reflect with pleaſure, ho | 


the great Creator, when he framed the world, con- 


trived this connexion between the ſeveral parts; and 
placed the iſlands at ſuch convenient diſtances, that | 
no one is ſo remote, but that it is within a clear view 


of ſome other land. With this deſign, probably, that 


when countries ſhould come to be over-burthened 


with people, they might ſee where to diſcharge them- 
ſelves; till, to the glory of its Creator, the univerſe 
in all its parts ſhould be repleniſhed with people. 
We may therefore reaſonably imagine, that the an- 
cient Gomeri were either puſhed on by ſuch as 
preſſed forward for room, or ſent abroad to eaſe an 


over- peopled country, or carried from home by the 


natural itch which mankind hath to ſee foreign coun- 
Upon ſome one or other of theſe accounts, 


| thoſe ancient Gomeri might probably at firſt croſs 


the channel into this our iſland, which lay ſo near 


them, that they could eaſily diſcern it from the | 
For reaſon itſelf tells us, that every 


continent, 
country mult have received its firſt inhabitants, rather 
from neighbouring, than from remote places. Who 
would not judge, that Cyprus had its firſt inhabi- 
tants from Aſia, next to it; 
their neighbour Greece; Corſica, from its neighbour 


Italy ; and, to come nearer home, Zealand from Ger- 


many which borders upon it; and Iſeland from 
Norway ; rather than from the remote parts of Tar- 


_ tary, or Mauritania? In like manner, why ſhould we 


OY which were our next neighbours ; 
the Trojans, Italians, Albans, or Brutians, who lie 


Gaul. 


Britanni. 


lies directly oppoſite to our iſland. 


Some 
Copies of 
Pliny have 

Brianni, not 


not think that our Britain was peopled by the Gauls, 
rather than that 


at ſuch a vaſt diſtance, were the firſt inhabitants? 


Nor indeed do [judicious] writers fetch the firſt in- 


habitants of Britain from any other place, than from 
Gaul its next neighbour. © The innermoſt parts of 


according to tradition, are believed to be Abori- 
cium in Gaule, on purpoſe to make new. conqueſts ; 
and theſe people are generally called by the names 


of the cities from whence they came, now they are 
c ſettled in their new plantations.” 


« we conſider all circumſtances, it is probable that the 


Gauls firſt peopled Britain, which lies ſo near them.” 
Bede too, of all our writers the moſt conſtant friend to 
truth, gives this as his opinion: © At firſt,” faith he, 
this iſland was inhabited only by thoſe Britons (from 

« whom allo it took its name) who from Armorica, 
« as it is ſaid, croſſed over into Britain, and there plant- 
ed themſelves upon the ſouthern coaſts.” The Ar- 


morican tract he calls the ſea-coaſt of Gaul, which 


It makes alſo 
very much to our purpoſe, what Czfar relates ; how 


in his time Divitiacus, who governed a great part of 


Gaule, had Britain at the ſame time under his domi- 
nion. And what 1s of yet greater moment, Pliny 


Britains in reckons the Britanni or Britons, among the maritim 
people of Gaul, and places them over-againſt our 
iſland of Britain, near the county of Bullen : which 


alſo Dionyſius Afer, a more ancient writer, hath done 
in theſe verles : 


Crete and Sicily, from 


gines; the ſea-coaſts, by ſuch as came out of Bel- | 


| For there were in 
Britain, as well as in Gaule, people called Belge, Atre- 
batii, Pariſii, Cenomanni, &c. Tacitus alſo ſaith, If 


„Britain,“ ſaith Cæſar, © are inhabited by thoſe who, | 


— 
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Near the great pillars on the fartheſt land, 
The old Iberians, haughty ſouls, command 
Along the continent, where northern ſeas 
Roll their vaſt tides, and in cold billows riſe: 
Where Britiſh nations in long tracts appear, 
And fair-ſkinn'd Germans ever fam'd in war. 


* , 


For theſe words, %% Bgerawoi, 3 | Britons] ſeem 

to have reſpect to thoſe other, Mauos i bircipoio. And 
Euſtathius, who wrote a comment upon him, thinks 
the Britons in Gaule to be here meant; ⁊d d Bperavwuy | 


rr _ Taguwwuai ai avtinmigay Beoetavvide v 


words, [and from theſe Britons, the iſles of Britain 


over-againſt them took their denomination.] But 


Avienus, and A in his book of Cities, are of 


another opinion. 


Moreover there was one and the fame religion in Religion. 


both theſe nations. Among the Britons,” faith 


Tacitus, you will find the religion of the Gauls, | 
and = people poſſeſſed with the ſame ſuperſtiti- 


cc ons.” 


The Gauls,” faith Solinus, „after a de- 


< teſtable manner, to the injury rather than the honour. 


<« of religion, offered human ſacrifices.” That the 


| Britons did the very ſame, among others Dio Caffius 


aſſures us in his Nero. That both nations had alſo 


their Druids, appears plainly by Cæſar and Tacitus; Draids. | 


and out of the firſt I ſhall here inſert an entire paſſage . 
concerning this ſubject: The Druids are at preſent 
ce at all divine offices, look after the ſacrifices publick. 
<« and private, and interpret the myſteries of religion. 


The youth in great numbers apply themſelves to 


« theſe Druids for education; and all perſons have a 
great reverence for them. For generally in all 
controverſies, as well publick as private, it is they. 
that make the determination: And whenever there 
is any outrage or murder committed, when any 
ſuites ariſe about eſtates, or diſputes about bounds, 
all is left to their judgment. They appoint re- 
wards and puniſhments at their diſcretion. If any, 
either private perſon, or body of people, abide not 
« by their decree, they forbid them the ſacrifices. 
« This, among them, is eſteemed the moſt grievous: 
<« of all puniſhments. They who are thus interdict- 
ed, are reckoned the moſt profligate of mankind ;. 
all men ſtudiouſly decline their company and con- 
verſation, and ſhun their approach, as if they feared 
« ſome infection. They are excluded from the be- 
nefit of the law, can ſue no man, and are incapa- 
<« ble of all honours. Among all theſe Druids, there 
is one chief, who hath the ſupreme authority. Up- 
on his death, his ſucceſſor is ſome one of the moſt 
« diſtinguiſhed merit among them, if there be any 
“ ſuch; but if there be ſeveral of equal worth and 
merit, one ſucceeds by the election of the Druids. 
Sometimes the ſword decides, which party ſhall 
carry it. Theſe Druids, at a ſet time every year, 
have a general aſſembly. in the territory of the 
Carnutes, which lies about the ,midſt of Gaule, in 
a certain place conſecrated to that purpoſe. Hither 


<« reſort from all parts ſuch as have any controverſies 


Hop wma z and _—_ are wholly yn by the 


80 Druids. . 


« 
cc 


(0 


Druids. 
thought to have been firſt in Britain, and from 
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This fort of religious profeſſion is 


thence carried over into Gaule : And even now, 

thoſe that deſire thoroughly to be inſtructed in their 
myſteries, for the moſt part go over into Britain. 

The Druids are exempt from all militaty duties 
nor do they pay tribute, like the reſt of the people. 
And as they are excuſed from ſerving in the wars, 
ſo are they alſo from all other troubleſome offices 
whatſoever. Theſe great privileges are the cauſe 
that they have ſo many diſciples; ſome addreſs 
themſelves to be admitted, others are ſent to 
them by their parents or kindred. There they 


make them (as it is ſaid) learn by heart a great 


number of verſes; and thus they continue under 
diſcipline for ſeveral years, not being allowed by 
their rules to commit what they are taught to 


writing; although in moſt other affairs, both pub- 


lick and private, they make uſe of the * 
character. 
them, I ſuppoſe, for two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe 
they would not have the yulgar made acquainted 
with their myſterious learning ; and nexr, becauſe 


they would have their ſcholars exerciſe their me- 


mories, and not truſt to what they have in 
writing; as we ſee it often happens, that, when 
men rely too much upon that help, their diligence 
in learning, and care in retaining, do equally abate. 


One of the principal points they teach, is, the im- | 


mortality and tranſmigration of ſouls? And this 
doctrine, removing the fear of death, they look up- 


on as moſt proper to excite them to courage. | 
They alſo make diſcourſes to their ſcholars con- | 
cerning the ſtars and their motions, concerning the | 
magnitude of the heaven and the earth, the natures | 
of things;” and the power and majeſty of the im- 

mortal Gods.” Whereupon Lucan thus e | 
| himſelf to them, G 


5 Et 05 8 ritus 3 Ainiſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druidæ, poſitis repetiſtis ab armis, 
Solis noſſe Deos, & coli fidera vobis, 

Aut ſolis neſcire datum: Nemora alta remotis 


Incolitis lucis, vobis authoribus umbre 


Mon tacitas Erebi ſedes Ditiſque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt. Regit idem ſpiritus artus, 
Orbe alio longe, canitis fi cognita, vitæ 


Mors media eft. Certe populi quos deſpicit crates, 
Fielices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 


Maximus haud urget lethi metus; inde ruend; 


In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis, & ignavum eſt redituræ parcere vite. 


And you, O Druids, free from noiſe and arms 
Renew'd your barbarous rites and horrid charms. 
What Gods, what powers in happy manſions dell 
Or only you, or all but you can tell. 


To ſecret ſhades and unfrequented groves, 
From world and cares your peaceful tribe removes. 


You teach, that ſouls, eaz'd of their mortal load. 1 


| Nor with grim Pluto make their dark abode, 


Nor wander | in pale troops along the ſilent flood : 


Greek | ; 
This rule they have ſettled amongſt 


„ 


0 


i. e. thirty years complete. 


half full; 
to | All-heal. 


But on new regions caſt reſume their reign, 
Content to govern earthy frames again. 

Thus death is nothing but the middle line, 
Betwixt what lives will come, and what have been. 
Happy the people by your charms poſſeſt, 

Nor fate, nor fears diſturb their peaceful breaſt. 
On certain dangers unconcern'd they run, 

And meet with pleaſure what they would not ſhun. 


Defy death's ſlighteſt power, and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare a life that will ſo ſoon return. - 


By what name ſoever theſe prieſts were known to 


their Celtæ and to the Britons, in their own tongues ; 8 15 
this word Druidz ſeems derived from a Greek original; 
to wit, Apis, an oak: 
nothing more ſacred than the miſſelto of an oak; 
hene Ovid writeth thus, 


not only becaule they eſteemed 


Ad vibe bn. Druide clamare 2 


Run Druids to the miſſelto, they ſung, 


but alſo becauſe their uſual reſidence was in groves, 
amongſt oaks; nor did they perform any of their 
ceremonies without ſome of the branches or leaves 
of that tree. 


ticularly deſcribed : « The Druids (fo the Gauls call Lib. 16. 6.44. 


This their practice, Pliny hath parti- . 


their men of religion) hold nothing more ſacred 
than the miſſelto, and the tree on which it grows, 


An oak in 


ETW 


provided it be an oak. Therefore they chuſe ſoli- 


tary groves, wherein are no trees but oaks ; nor 


do they perform any ceremonies without * the · Fronde. 


branches or leaves of that tree: So that from 


they may very well be thought to have taken 
the name of Druidæ. Indeed, whatſoever they 


find + growing to, or upon an oak, they take to + Adnaſcatur, : 
| be ſent from Heaven, and look upon it as a cer- 


tain ſign, that their God hath made choice of that 
particular. tree for himſelf. But it is a thing 
very rare to be met withal ; and when it is found, 
they reſort to it with great devotion. In theſe 
ceremonies, they principally obſerve, that the moon 
be juſt fix days old; with which they begin the 
computation of their months and years, and of 


thence (if we attend to the Greek. ſignification) 


Mis. . 


that period, which with them is called an age, 


| And they chuſe the 
ſixth day, becauſe they reckon the moon is then 


tertainment, being prepared under the oak, they 


of a conſiderable ſtrength, when ſhe is not as yet 


and they call it by a name anſwering gui anne | 
The ſacrifice, and a feſtival en- I Omnia fa- 


nantem. 


bring thither two white bulls, whoſe horns are 


then, and not till then, tied. 


This. done, the 
prieſt, habited in a white veſtment, climbs the 
tree, and, with a golden pruning-knife, cuts off 
the miſſelto, which is carefully received in a * *Candido ſa- 


white woollen cloth by them that attend below: wa 


Then they proceed to kill the beaſts for ſacrifice, 
and make their prayers to their God, that he 
would bleſs this his own gift to thoſe to whom 


* If the Uieiptine of the Druids, ſo conſiderable both for feligich and government, was, as Cæſar obſerves. firſt found i in Britain, 
and thence conveyed intoGaule, does it not ſeem to intimate that Britain muſt have been peopled before Gaule ; as having by longer 
experience arrived at a more complete ſcheme of religion and government ? Beſides, if our ifland had been peopled from ><a 
would it not look probable to ſay they mutt bring along with them the religion and diſcipline of the place ? | 

o But from hence we muſt not conclude that they had any knowledge of the Greek tongue. Nay, Cæſar himſelf when * writ to 
Quintus Cicero, (beſieged at that time ſomewhere among the Nervians) penned his letter in Greek, leſt it ſhould be intercepted, and 
ſo give intelligence to the enemy. Which had been buta poor project, if the Druids (who were the great miniſters of ſtate) had been 
maſters of that language. The learned Selden is of opinion, that the word Græcis has crept into the copies, and is no part of the 
original. And it was hatural enough for Czſar, in his obſervations of the difference between the management of their diſcipline, 


and their other afffirs, to ſay in general, that in one they made uſe of * and 45 in the "_ without Wine any 
particulars, 


D 


4 


15. 


«C they 
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Strabo, Tacitus, Dan. Herodian, and 3 | 


La 
A 


they ſhall diſpenſe it. They have a conceit that 
« a decoction of this miſſelto, given to any barren 
* animal, will certainly make it fruitful : alſo, that 
<« jt is a moſt ſovereign antidote againſt all ſorts of 
« poiſon. So much religion do people common- 
ly place in trifles.” It is farther obſervable, 
that Diodorus Siculus calls theſe prieſts of the Gauls, in 
the ſame ſenſe, Zagoidagz a word ſignifying oaks, 
as all know who underſtand the Greek tongue. And 
Maximus Tyrius writes, “ that the Celtz or Gauls 
<« worſhip Jupiter; of whom they make the higheſt 


« oak,” ſaith he, © to be the repreſentation.” It may 


alſo ſeem to proceed from the Druids, that our Sax- 
on anceſtors (as we read in Alfric) called a magi- 
cian, in their language, Dpy. If you have a 
mind to be farther informed concerning theſe things, 

you may conſult Mela, Lactantius, Euſebius de Præ- 
paratione Evangelica, and the e Aulularia of 
Pſeudoplautus. 

Among their religious, the Gals had alſo their 
bards ; whoſe office it was to fing to the harp the 
ſongs they had made upon the exploits of famous men ; 
on Which account the ſame Lucan thus ſpeaks to 
them, . | 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis ævum, 
Plurima ſecuri Falun carmina bardi. 


And you, old bards, who made. it all your care 

To ſing of war, and men renown'd in war, 

When peace returning rais'd your joyful tongue, 
Secure continu d your immortal ſong. 


The ſame ſort of men 155 the ſame name among 
the modern Britons. For they now call ſuch men 
bards; who, beſides this their poetical function, do 
alſo apply themſelves particularly to the ſtudy of 
genealogies. But there is no account left us, whe- 
ther the Britons believed, as the Gauls did, 
they were deſcended from Dis. For this reaſon it 
was, that the Gauls always reckoned by nights and 
not by days, and ſet the night before the day in 
their account of time. And in this point, it is cer- 
tain, our Britons agreed with them: for that ſpace of 
time which the Latines call Septimana, and two Sep- 
timana's, the Welch term Withnos, i. e. eight nights, 
and Pymthec-nos, i. e. fifteen nights b. 

Likewiſe both nations ſeem to have fallen into- 


3 one and the ſame form of government; for neither 


of them was under the rule of a ſingle perſon; 
but as Gaule, ſo alſo Britain, had many kings. 
as the Gauls, upon extraordinary emergencies, uſed 


to call a publick council of the whole nation, and 


chuſe one to be commander in chief; ſo the Bri- 
tons did the very ſame upon the like occaſions, as we 
gather from theſe words of Cæſar: The chief com- 
« mand,” ſaith he, and management of the war 


wit, and readily take any ſort of learning.“ 
were the Britons herein inferior to them; 


cola, in Tacitus, prefers their parts and ingenuity 
before that of the Gauls ; 


that 


And 


te In 
ce their manners and cuſtoms,” ſaith Strabo, © the 
„ Britons are ſomething like the Gauls ;” and imme- 
diately he adds, © As to their fighting, they are for 
the moſt part fierce and cruel like ſome of the 


“ Gauls.” With him Tacitus agrees : © The Bri- 
<« tons, (that part of them which the Romans have 
not yet conquered) ſtill remain ſuch as the Gauls 
« were formerly.” And in another place, © The 
« Britons are next to the Gauls, and much like 
« them.” Mela tells us, That the Britons, when 
they fought, were armed after the faſhion of the 
% Gauls.” 
„The Britons, ſays Strabo, in their wars, uſed 
* a great number of chariots, as do ſome of 
<« the Gauls.” 2 | 

It was the cuſtom of both nations, in the field, to 
draw up their men diſtin&, according to their pro- 
vinces ; that the ſeveral people might have an oppor- 
tunity to ſignaliſe their valour. That this was the 
practice of the Gauls, appears by that place in Czfar , 
The Gauls,” faith he, drawn up in diſtinct bodies, 
according to their ſeveral cities, ſecured the fords.” 
Tacitus affirms the ſame of the Britons, in the fight 
of Caratacus : * The troops of the ſeveral countries 
<« ſtood before the fortifications.” 

„The Gauls,” faith Strabo, © are of a quick Jocile 
Nor 
nay, Agri- 


« ſo that the ſame Bri- 
tons, who formerly rejected even the Roman lan- 


| © guage, were now become admirers of eloquence.” 


That the Gauls were a well-meaning honeſt peo- 
ple, we have Strabo's authority; and the ſame 
is implied in Tacitus, concerning the Britons, where 


he tells us, that they chearfully and readily bore 


the levies both of men and money, and all other 
burthens impoſed upon them by the empire, if they 
intermixed not injuries and provocations. 

Cæſar relates, that the Gauls were much inclined 
to alterations in government, out of a natural incon- 
ſtancy and levity. The Britons in like manner, 
ſaith Taci . were divided into ſeveral 588 and | 
factions.  . 

By means of this W of the Gauls, which Ceſar 
calls by the gentle name of infirmity; they at laſt 
became ſo credulous, that the credulity of the Gauls 
grew proverbial, and gave occaſion to that of the 
ey, OA | | 


Et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar. 
And be a Gaul i in fond creduliry. 


Neither in as reſpect have c our - Brinn agent; 
for they have an ear always open to every idle ſtory, 
and, out of a ſuperſtitious fear or Bones give credit to. | 


* Caffivelli- 


* was by unanimous conſent committed to * Caſſi- 
NUS. 


« yellaunus.” 

Nor were theſe nations unlike in their manners, 
cuſtoms, and ways of living. Both were ſtout and 
warlike ; both delighted in blood, and both of equal 
boldneſs and bravery, whether in engagements, or in 
expoſing themſelves to other dangers; as we find by 


the ſillieſt predictions. 

We read in Strabo, that he Gauls MEE wo 

highly concerned, when they ſaw any abuſe offered to 

* their relations. That the ſame ſympathy dwells in l 
our Britons, above any other nation, is a thing ſo no- 

torious, and ſo commonly obſerved, that it needs no 

proof. go op A 


Their man- 
W 
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So the Saxons expreſſed 20, 30, 40 years, by ſo many winters. And we at this day retain that old way of reckoning by 
nights in our ſennight and fortnight, which are plainly contracted out of ſeven-night and fourteen-night. And whereas Strabo 
obſerves, that the Britons worſhiped Ceres and Proſerpina, the infernal goddeſſes, above any other ; Sir Henry Spelman, concludes 
from thence, that this gave occaſion to reckoning by nights and winters; and that the winter particularly was conſecrated to che 


infernal goddeſſes, becauſe they had a fancy that, in this ae the iveds of every thing did owe 3 preſervation to their 
care: Iceni. | 


" The 


pinquis. 


Ambacti. 


Welch. 


Brache. 


Language. | 


28 «hb diſtinction from the reſt either in birth or 


* The Gauls, ” as we find in Cxſar, on according to 


&* riches, had in proportion ſo many more ſervants 
and dependants in their retinue : theſe they called 
« Ambacti; and this was the only piece of ſtate 
« amongſt them.” Nor do our Britiſh nobility or 
gentry, at this day, account any thing ſo honourable 
as a great retinue ; from whom it is thought the Eng- 
liſh learned to travel with ſuch troops of attendants. 
In which humour, not long ſince, they far outwent 
all other Europeans. 

Cæſar and Strabo both tell us, that the houſes of 


the Britons were in all points like thoſe of the Gauls, 


and ſeated in the midſt of woods. 7 
The Gauls, as Strabo writes, wore chains of gold 


about their necks ; and © Bunduica the Britiſh queen,” 


faith Xiphilin, © wore a golden chain, with a garment 
&« of many colours.” Nor is that ſort of ornament 


any where more in uſe in our days, than in this iſland, 


amongſt us and our modern Britons. 


That both the Britons and the Gauls wore a ring 


upon their middle finger, we learn from Pliny. 
' Strabo obſerves, That the Gauls took a pride in 


having long hair. Cæſar tells us, That the Britons 


wore their hair at full length. 


3 appears from ſeveral e that the Gauls 


uſed a certain ſort. of garment, which in their language 


they called Brachz : that theſe were alſo common to 


our Britons, is proved by that verſe of Martial, 
Auen veteres brache ian payers 
Than the coarle brache the poor Bricons wore. 


1 paſs over 20 sie bellen, writes of che Gauls, | 


— fuxi, ſed prima. feroces 
Vamioguum Celtæ * ac mutabile mentis. 


NT And talking Celtzs, . and vain, 
All fire at firſt, but ſoon grown cold again. : 


becauſe theſe qualities are common to moſt nations 


1 might here give many more inſtances of the great 


there was between theſe two nations; but 


I forbear, left what I ſay ſhould give occaſion of 


ſcandal to ill natured people. Beſides, I always liked 


that rule, Moderation is good in every thing; and 


perhaps this argument from a community of manners 


will be reckoned but an argument ef the weaker 
bort. 


* 
hut now we come to he language; a particular, 
upon which the main ſtreſs of this controverſy lies, 


. being the ſureſt evidence of the original of any 


nation. For there is no man, I ſuppoſe, but will 
readily allow, that thoſe people who ſpeak the ſame 
language, muſt neceſſarily be derived from one com- 
mon original. For inſtance, ſuppoſe all our hiſtories | 
that ever were written had: been loſt, and no author 


| had told us, that we Engliſh are deſcended from the 


Germans, or the natural Scots from the Iriſh, or the 


TAE FinsT IN ABI AN Ts 


this iſland; yet the affinity of language alone would 
manifeſtly prove it : nay, would be of much more 


therefore I can make it appear, * that the ancient 
Gauls and our Britons ſpoke the ſame language; 

the conſequence is undeniable, that they moſt cer- 
tainly had the ſame original. Nor is it of any con- 
ſequence in this caſe, what Cæſar hath written, that 
the Gauls themſelves ſpoke divers languages ; ſince 
Strabo tells us, that they differed only in dialect. 


from one another.” But that the language of the 
(making allowance for ſome ſmall variety in the dia- 

lect) we may reaſonably infer from Cæſar, where he 
writes, that it was uſual for the Gauls, who would be 
thoroughly inſtructed in the diſcipline of the Druids, 
to go over into Britain to our Druids to learn it. Now, 


ſeeing the Druids had no books, of neceflity we muſt 
conclude that their inſtructions were given in the lan- 


nelius Tacitus expreſsly affirms : The Britons and 
 Gauls,” faith he, © differ not much in their ſpeech.” 
Upon theſe reaſons, Beatus Rhenanus, Geſner, Hot 
toman, Peter Daniel, Picardus, and all others who 
have ſearched into the depths of antiquity, concur 
with me in this opinion : except ſome few, who are 


' very earneſt to have it believed; that the Gauls ſpoke 


the German language. But, that no man may ever 
be able hereafter to perplex this truth, I will make a 


collection of ancient Gauliſh words, as many at leaſt 


as can be met with in authors ; (for the body of that 
language hath been long fince buried in oblivion.) 


without the leaft ſtraining, nay, with much eaſe and 
ſcarce any alteration, agree very well with our Britiſh 


4 words, both in ſound and ſenſe. 


That Divona, in the Gauliſh tongue, ſignifies the 
the fountain of the Gods, we have Auſonius's au- 


thority in that verſe of his concerning a fountain at 
— | 


Divona Celtarum m bogus fans addite Divis. 


. fountain of the Gods i in Gaul. 


Now, our Britons call God Pyw, 0 a fountain 
Vonan; of which two words Divonan is a compound, 
turned according to the Latin dio, for verſe· ſake, 
into Divona. 

We find in ſeveral authore: that Jupiter, whom 
from thunder the Greeks called Byolaig, and the La- 
tins Tonans, i. e. The thunderer, was worſhipped by 
the Gauls under the name of Taranis. Now Taran 
in Britiſh ſignifies thunder; and ſuitably to this ſenſe, 
the Germans may be conceived to have given Ju- 


Thonderdach, as much as to nn The Thunderer's | 
nn ol 


They did not all,” faith he, © uſe a language every 
e way the ſame, but in ſome ſmall matters varied 


11 


| Britons of Bretagne i in France, . our Britons of 


weight, than the authority of the beſt hiſtorians. If 


12 gee the o- 
pinion of If. 
? Pontanus, in 
Camden's E- 
piſtles, P- 90. 


ancient Gauls was the ſame with that of the Britons, 


guage which was uſed by the Gauls. And this Cor- 


In theſe 
words I made 
uſe of the Bri- 
tiſh I.exicon 
of William 
Saliſbury, and 
another old 


And it will ſoon appear that very many of them, 22 


8 


Taranis. 


piter the name of Thonder; for, they call Thurſday 


= FYSibd Dhuw, b in Britiſh, ſignifies fors Dei, but it would bei improper to 07 ber hooen . the * fenke; for LY woul Py 


ſignify Deus fontis. 


r Mt. Camden is charged by a modern writer, as putting . inſtead of I ramis, on 8 to reconcile it better to his 


Taran, 1. e. thunderer. 


attempted; and why may it not as well be ſaid that he eſpouſed that reading, to make it agree better with the Phcenician Tarem? | 
The Cheſter-altar (the inſcription whereof ſee in Cheſhire) which gives Jupiter the title of Tanarus, ſeems to favour our author's 
conjecture. For, Tarat being the Britiſh, Tanarus inſtead of Taranus is a lip eaſy enough, 8 to —_ whom we 


may imagine not to be ſo well acquainted with the language. 


2 . The 


The charge is too heavy, unleſs he had proved his Taramis to be the true reading, which I do not find 


12 


Heſus. 


Teutates. 


Tueſday. 


Lib. 1. 


Duſil. 


| Geſlatz. 


Geſſi. 


Geſum. 


Heſus, by Lactantius Heus: 


tiſe their uncleanneſſes. 
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The Gauls had another God, called by Lucan * 
the author of the 
Querolus termed him the Barking Anubis, becauſe 
he was pictured in the ſhape of a dog. Now * 
Huad among our modern Britons ſignifies a dog. 
It is very certain, that the Gauls worſhipped Mer- 


cury, under the name of Teutates, as the inventer 
And “ Duw- | 
taith, in the Britiſh, imports as much as The God 


of arts, and the guide to travellers. 


of journeys. Nor am I ignorant, that Mercury, by 


Plato, in his Phædrus and Philebus, is called Theut. 


Though I know, ſome will have Teutates to be the 
German Tuiſco mentioned in Tacitus, and the ſame 


with Mars; and that from him, we who are deſcend- 
ed from the Germans, call Mars's day Tueſday, 


Concerning theſe three Gods of the Gauls, take, if 
you pleaſe, theſe three verſes of Lucan: 


Ei quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 
Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


And thoſe vile wretches that with human blood 
Teutates's and fierce Heſus's altars load, 
And barbarous Taranis his ſhrine that vies 
With curſt Diana's Scythian cruelties. 


We learn from St. Auſtin and Iſidore, that the foul 
ſpirits, commonly called Incubi, were termed by the 
Gauls Duſii, becauſe they daily and continually prac- 


Dyth. 
Pomponius Mela writes, T bes a ** of religious 


vomen, devoted to the ſervice of a certain Deity in 


Gaule under a vow of perpetual virginity, were by 


them called Senæ. I would rather read it ? Len, if 
J might be allowed. For thoſe religious virgins 


whom we call nuns the Britons, as we find in an 
ancient Gloſſary, called? Leanes; from whence came 


originally the name of Lean- minſter, now Lemſter, a 


very ancient nunnery among the Britons. 

The Gauls, faith Polybius, called their mercenary 
ſoldiers Gæſſatæ. And the Britons at this day call 
their hired ſervants * Gueſſin. | 

Servius tells us, that valiant men were hs the Gauls 
called Geſſi; and Guaſſdewr among the Britons 


ſignifies a ſtout and valiant man. 


To which alſo may be referred ON a weapon 
proper: to the Gann, as Pilum was to the Roaming, | 


Now that which is continual 


and > the Bron do fall n oy the word * | 


and Framea to > the Germans. But of this, by and 
by. 
As Phalanx was s the proper name of a legion among 
the Macedonians, ſo was Caterva among the Gauls, Caterva. 
as you may ſee in Vegetius. Nor is this word yet 
out of date among our Britons, who term a troop © 
Caturfa ; and war, Kad; and the warlike ſtrength of 
a legion, Kaderne: in ſome copies of Vegetius it is 
read Caterna. 


To this Kad may not improperly be referred Ca- Cateia. 


teia, which was a fort of warlike weapon among the 


Gauls, as you have it in Iſidore. 
Geſſa, a Gauliſh weapon, is interpreted by Ser- Geſla. 


vius a ſpear or ſpike; to which the Britiſh © Cethilou 


ſeems to be a-kin; and that (according to Ninnius's 

expoſition) ſignifies ſtakes burnt at the ends, as alſo 

a warlike ſeed or generation. | 
Pauſanias tells us, that the Gauls whom Brennus 


led into Greece, called that ſort of fight which conſiſts | 
of three horſes [abreaſt] Trimarcia. 


faith he, was among the Gauls called Marca.“ 
Now this is purely a Britiſh word; for Tri with them 
ſignifies three, and March, a horſe. | 

In the ſame book, Pauſanias writes, that the Gauls 
called their own country ſhields Thireos ; ; Which to Thireos. 


this day the Britons call Tarian. 


Cæſar relates in his Ephemerides or Journals, as 


we have it from Servius, that once being taken by 


the enemy in Gaul, and carried away on horſeback 
in his armour, they were met by a Gaul that knew 
him, who inſultingly cried out Cetos Cæſar, which Cetos. 
in the Gauliſh language was as much as to ſay, Let 


| go Cæſar. Now, Geduch among the Britons is a 


word of the ſame import. 

Rheda among the Gauls, ſaith Quintilian, i is a hl Rheda. 
of the ſame ſignification as Caruca (i. e. a chariot) 
among the Latines. This word is not now to be found 
in the Britiſh tongue; but it is apparent that it hath 
been in it by the words at this day uſed ; Rhediad'(a 
courſe) * Rhedec (to run) and Redecfa (a race.) 

For that all theſe came originally from Rheda, is 
beyond diſpute. Nor ſhould I think it abſurd to 


deduce Eporedia, the name of a city among the Sa- Eporedia. 


lagi, from the ſame original; ſince Pliny faith i ir took 
that name from Horſe-tamers. | 
There was alſo another ſort of chariot, much 1 


in both nations, and called by one name Covinus, Covinus. 


and the driver of it Covinarius. And though the 
word is loſt, and the chariot too, yet the primitive 


| thereof, if I may ſo fay, remains among our. Bri- Ko 


» Hizzus and Hazis in the Syrian language is ſtrong and 8 in war. Sammes's Brit. p. 61. 


t Heus, Mr. Sammes thinks, ought not to be put the ſame with Heſus, but rather, that he 1s confounded by LaRtantius with the 
known name of Bacchus and Hues, worſhipped in theſe parts. See p. 62. ; 


v Huad in Britiſh is now obſolete ; but Bathuad, which is a compound of it, is held common word for a hounds viz. from 


« For an horſe,” Trimarcia, 


Baedhu, to bait ; and huad, a dog. The Engliſh uſe (t) where the Germans have (s) as, oor, fus; hems weis; vater, waſſer, | 
&c. and the ſame difference might poſſibly be between the Gauliſh and Britiſh. 
» Duw-faith is the true writing. 
It is Dydh; but the relation between that and Duſii ſeems to be too much forced. | 
This reading cannot be allowed; for, beſides that Mela expreſsly ſays Senz, he alſo tells us they were * by the Gauls 
Cenz ; now the pronunciation of (s) and (c) is ſo near, that it makes no difference. 
z Lheian in Britiſh is a hun. But (s) and (th) are ſibilating letters; ſo that Sene and Lheian may poll TON had the ame 
original, though their initials be different. 
2 Gwas, a ſervant; Gweſin, a petty ſervant. 
o Guäſdewr ſignifies a ſtout ſervant. 


< Catyrva or Katerva, at this day, denotes in \ Britiſh an infinite number ; but formerly i it 1s probable i it ſignified a vaſt army, for 5 
Kad does not imply war in general, but a ſet battle; and Kadarn is ſtrong. 


4 Concerning Geſſa, Rheda, Covinus, Eſſedum, Cateia, Brachæ, Petoritum, words alledged by Mr, Camden to confirm his 
opinion; ſee more in Voſſius de Vitiis Serm. lib. 1, c. 2. and 3. | 


This is long ſince obſolete. But, if it ever was the ſame with the Gauliſh Ges, we muſt ſuppoſe i it a compound, from Kerb, p 
word that might ſignify a dart or ſpear, and Ulw, hot embers. 2 


f Gadwch Gaiſar ſignifies in Britiſh Cæſarem dimittite ; as Kedweh [or Cedweh] 1 . Ceſarem: 
b Rhedeg 1 in Britiſh, 


Tur Finsn INHABITANTS. 
| 


tons; ing whoſe language the word Kowan ſignifies 
to carry in a waggon. 
Eſſedum was alſo a Gauliſh waggon, or rather a 
chariot fitted for the wars; which Propertius, as well 
as TEN attributes to the Britons: 


Eſſedum. 


Eda celatis ſite Britama Mit 


And ſtop the Britiſh chariots with engraven 


” 


Circius. Circius is a wind, very well known by that name, 
to which Auguſtus Cæſar not only vowed, but actu- 
+ ally built, a temple in Gaul. 
a Gaul by birth, declares in Agelhus, that it is a 
word of Gallic original. Our Gauls,” faith he, © call, 
« by the name of Circius, that wind, which blows 
“ from their own coaſt, and which is the fierceſt in 
« alt thoſe parts; ſo named, I ſuppoſe, from its 
e bluſtering and whirling.” It is certain, that this 
particular wind is more raging and violent than any 
other: and that Cyrch once our modern Britons 
ſignifies force and violence, 
Welch Litany, _ 

From Livy we learn, that che Hennigs Alps, by 
Cæſar called Summæ Alpes, as over-topping the reſt, 
took not that name from Annibal Pœnus, [i. e. the 
Carthaginian] but from the very higheſt mountain 
' thereabouts, the top whereof was conſecrated, and 
had the name of Penninus given it by the mountaineers 


Penninus. 


of Gaul. Now the * tops of mountains are called 


Apts Pen by our Britons at this day: for inſtance, 1 


- Penmon-mavr, Pendle, Pen, Pencoh-cloud, and ® | 


Pennigent, the higheſt mountains among us, have all 
borrowed. their names from this word: and ſo hath 
alſo the Apennine | in Italy. 

The cities of Gaul, which border upon the ſea, 
Cæſar tells us, were called by the Gauls Aremoricæ; 
with whom our modern Britons agree, in applying 
the ſame-word exactly in the ſame way. For Armor 


Armorica: 


with chem ſignifies by the ſea, or upon the ſea. And 


in the very ſame notion W calls them in Greek 


Arruxgavidag. 


In the reign of the Enperct Diocleſian, the pea- 


ſants in Gaul raiſed a rebellion, and gave their party 
the name of Baucade. Now, ſwine-herds and rul- 
tics are called Beichiad. by the Britons. _ 
The thieves of their own country, faith Sidonkus, 
| Vargz, L. 4. are called by the Gauls Vargæ. Now, I have ob- 
ſerved in the Gloſſary of the church of Llandaffe, 
that thieves were formerly called ? Veriad | in Britiſh. 


v To carry corn from the fields- to the barn. 


Baucadæ. 


no reaſon, 


| 


2 


Now Phavorinus, 


. * * the 


1 


of whom Pomponius Mela may eaſily be corrected, 


T3 
The Allobroge, ſaith that ancient and excellent Allobroges, 

ſcholiaſt upon Juvenal, were ſo called, becauſe Brogæ 

among the Gauls ſignifies a country, and 4 Alla, ano- 

ther; as being tranſlated thither from ſome other coun- 

try. Now, Bro in Welch ſignifies a country, and Al- 


| lan, without or extraneous; ſo that the etymology is 


juſt the ſame in both languages. 
There is, ſaith Pliny, an herb like plantain, Glaſtutns 
called by the Gauls Glaſtum;“ with which, wri- 
ters tell us, the Britons uſed to paint themſelves, 
This is the herb which we now call woad: it makes woad, 
a blue or ſky colour, which colour is called Glas by 
the Welch to this day. This herb, according to 
Pliny, was by the Greeks called Iſatis; and the dyers Iſatis. 
termed it Vitrum, as we learn from Oribaſius. Out The herb 


Vitrum. 


Luteum i in 


by inſerting vitro inſtead of ultro, in that place where Pos: "EY 


he ſaith, Britanni, &c. ultro corpora infefti, that is, corrected. 

„it is uncertain whether it were for ornament, or 

e ſome other end, that the Britons died their bodies 

« with Vitrum, or woad.” | 
The Gallathæ [in Aſia Minor] who ſpoke the ſame 

language with our ancient Gauls, as we learn from 

St. Jerom, had a little ſhrub which they called Coc- Coccus, 

cus, wherewith they made a deep red or ſcarlet co- 


lour ; and that very colour i is at this day called Coch 
in the Britiſh language. 


That the Brachæ was a fort of habit common to the” Brachæ. 
Gauls and Britons, we have ſhewn before. Diodorus 
Siculus deſcribes theſe Brachæ to be a ſort of coarſe 
party-coloured garment. Now, foul tattered _— 
are by the preſent Britons called * Brati. 

I Laina was an old Gauliſh word, as is hinted in Laing; 
that place of Strabo, The Gauls weave themſelves 
thick coats of coarſe wool, which they call Laine ;” 
the Britons have not departed much from it, who 
now call wool by the name of Glawn. KS 

Feſtus Pompeius tells us, that Bardus, in the Bardus. 
language of the Gauls, ſignifies a linger: one that 
word is abſolutely Britiſh. 

We learn out of Martial and others, that Bardo- OY | 
cucullus was a fort of garment worn by the Gauliſh las. 
bards : now as * Bard, ſo the other part of that word 
remains entire among the os Britons, N call 
a cloak Cucul. 


«* Gaul, faith Pliny, yielderh a peculiar fort of corn, 


« which the natives was Brance, we Sandalum, a very Brance, 


« fine ſort of grain.” Among the Britons likewiſe, 


a ſort of grain which yields a pure white flour, is 


called * Guineth 'Vranc, and ard us, in Norfolk, | 
Branke. 


1 And ſo Kyrch-wynt would ain a violent . but, why Circ 3 ſhould 6a th chat « particular piece of violence, there » 


xk And alſo promontories. 
1 The true writing is Pen maen maur. 


m Which is poſſibly a corruption from Pen. y gwynt, which ſignifies a windy 8 | 
n They are called by different authors Bagaudz, Vacaudz, Bacaudz ; nor (as Salvianus witneſſeth) did they conſiſt wholly of 
country people or ſwine-herds, but of many of the better ſort too, whey being intolerably Nath by the Romans, were forced 


to take arms. See Sammes Brit. p. 64. 


Baro in the ſame ſenſe. 


mountains. 
t Gwlan in Britiſh is wool. 


it from Dr. Powel, as alſo p. 97. 
* Barah in Britiſh, Vates. 
7. Cochol, cucullus. 


relation to the Gauliſh Brance. 


Vor. I * 


o It ſignifies no more than the bellowing of oxen ; nor does it appear that it ever expreſſed a 8 
;o There is no word in Britiſh beginning with V conſonant, but inſtead of that they make uſe of Gw. However, were hers . 
any ſuch as Gweriad or Veriad, it ſeems too remote from Varga. 
4 Alla (ſays Sammes) does not fignify another in French, but only in Greek; and the Britiſh Bro comes from the Phoenician 
r Alh in compoſition ſignifies aweckery as:Alhtudh extraneus. Alhtvroich i in old Britiſh might alſo 185 the inhabitants of the | 


Brattian; and from thence by our North-country-men brats. 


Concerning the manner of their inging, quantities of their verſes, &c. ſee Drayton $ Polyolb. P+ 67 as Selden chere quotes 


Gwenith Ffrank in Britiſh ; but it is a modern word, and e French n, ſo chat we muſt not fancy it to have any 


The 


B 


Pempedula, 


B R I T A 1 


The herb, which the Greeks from its five leaves 
call Pentaphyllon, was by the Gauls called Pempe- 
dula, as we find in Apuleius. Now, Pymp in Bri- 
tiſh ſignifies five, and Deilen a leaf. 
As Pymp for five, ſo Petor was the word among 


the Gauls for four; as we learn from Feſtus, who 


Petoritum. 


Guuia. 


Betulla. 


will have Petoritum, a Gauliſh chariot or waggon, 
to be ſo named from its four wheels. Now, the word 
Pedwar ſignifies four among the Britons. * 

Among the wooden inſtruments, - the Chien of 
the Latines (the ſame which we in Engliſh call a le- 
yer) was called, faith Iſidore, by the Gauls Guuia ; 3 
and it is now called © Guif in Welch. 

Betulla, Pliny faith, was a Gauliſh tree; we call 
it birch. He would ſay it was a Britiſh tree too, if 


he were now alive: for it grows very plentifully in 
| Britain; and is called in Welch * Bedw. . 


Dercoma. 


Wine diluted with water, Athenæus ſaith, the 
Gauls called Dercoma; and Dwr ſignifies water 


among our Britons. 


Ratis. 


Scovies. 
Vetonica. 


Marga. 


| Gliſcomarga. | 
— — comarga, might probably be called Gluyſinarl by 
the Britons; for Gluys in Welſh is bright or ſhining. 


Tripetia. 
Candetum. 
Becco. 


Bulga. 
Soldurii. 
Planarat. 


Taxea. 
Zithum. 
5 Cyder, 
Cerviſia. 
Ale. 


In like manner (not to trouble you with too many 
inſtances) Fearne, according to Dioſcorides, was cal- 
led Ratis by the ancient Gauls; and is now by the 


Britons called Redin. The elder-tree was called 


Scovies by the Gauls ; and now by the Britons * If- 
caw. Serratula in Latin, in Gauliſh Vetonica, is now 


by the Britons, and by us alſo, called betony. That | 
which in Pliny the Latines called Terra adeps, i. e. 

the fatneſs of the earth, and the Gauls Marga, is by 
our Britons called marle. 


call candida Marle, white marle, and the Gauls Gliſ- 


Tripetia, a word in Sulpitius Severus, ſaid to be uſed 
by the Gauls for a three-footed ſtool, is by the Bri- 


tons termed “ Tribet. The meaſure of 100 feet was | 
called by the Gauls, according to Columella, Can- 


detum ; in Britiſh it is Cantroed, We read in Sue- 
tonius, that the bill or beak. of a bird was by the 


Gauls called Becco; che me 18 called * Pic by the 


Britons. 
Nor ſhould I be ſo wild in my conjectures, as Go- 


ropius is, if I ſhould fancy ſome likeneſs between 
Suetonius's Galba, which ſignifies one over-fat, and 
the Britiſh word Galluus, denoting one of a very 


big ſize : or Verrius Flaccus's Bulga for a leathern 
budget, and the Britiſh word ® Butſiet; or Soldurii 


in Cxfar, (which, in him, are ſuch as had vowed to 


live and die together) and Sowdiwr ; or Pliny's Pla- 


narat, for a plough, and * Arat, which in Britiſh ſig- 


nifies the ſame thing; or Iſidore's Taxea, for lard, 


and the Britiſh? Tew ; or Diodorus Siculus's Zithum, 
and their Cyder; or Cerviſia, | beer] and Keirch, 


a Pump-dail in Britiſh is quinque folia. 
d And (which makes the relation greater) Rhod is rota. 


That which the Latines 


i. e. oats, of which the Welch in many places male 


beer; or rather * Cwrwf, which we in Engliſh call 
ale, 4” > 3 | 

That all theſe words properly belonged to the an- 
cient Gauls, appears by the authors we have cited 


and you ſee how exactly they agree in ſound and ſig- 


nification with our Britiſh words. 


Another argument is, that ſince the ancient names The ends of 
of places in both kingdoms had the ſame terminati- wr m_ of 


ons, to wit, Dunum, Briva, Ritum, Durum, Magus, 
&c. it may be inferred that thoſe nations could not 
| be wholly different. For this is a convincing evi- 
dence, that we Engliſh are deſcended from the Ger- 


mans, becauſe the modern names of our towns do 
end in Burrow, Berry, Ham, Sted, Ford, Thorp, and 
Wich; all which do, in like manner, exactly corre- 

ſpond with the German terminations of Burg, Berg, 2 


Heim, Stadt, Furdt, Dorpe, Wic. | 

On the other hand, ſo rational an account may be 
given of ſome Gauliſh words, out of our Britiſh lan- 
guage, as anſwering exactly to the nature and pro- 


perty of the things ſo named; that of neceſſity we 


muſt conclude either thoſe to have been names im- 


poſed by the Britons, or elſe that the Britons ſpoke 
the language of the Gauls. An inſtance or two to 


this purpoſe may be ſufficient. 


« in ours Galli; by the Greeks Gallathæ.“ But, 
whence theſe people were called Celtz and Gallathæ, 
the moſt learned among the French could never tell 


us. I wiſh they would conſider, whether this may 
not be deduced from the Britiſh word * Gault, which ow 


to this day ſignifies the hair of the head; as Gualtoc 


doth Comata, 1. e. long-haired: n whence the 
names of Celtica, and Gallathæ, and Galli, may very 
well have been derived; only mollified a little into 


ſome difference, in the pronunciation. Now, that 
the Celtæ were called Comati, from their large heads 
of hair, which they always wore at its full length, is 


generally agreed among the learned: and as for the Lipfas de 


letters C, K, Q, and G, whether in 1 power or ſound, 5 . 


there is but little difference. 


That the noble river of Garonne in France runs Garumns. 
with a mighty violent force, is very well known: Garonne. 


from whence the poets have given it the epithets of 


the ſtrong, the ſea- like, the rapid Garonne. All 


which the Britiſh word * Garrw doth import. 


The river Arar, or Saonne, moves ſo incredibly flow, Arar. 
that you cannot tell by the eye, which way it flows, Sonne. 
| Hence by the poets it it called the flow and the {till | 

Arar. Now, Ara among the Britons 2 8155 . 
: and ſtill, 


© Gwyn is the truer name, though the modern authors, uſually writing f for v, yours it t geit. 
ln che plural Badwen; but this looks ſomething forced, | 


© Rhedyn, 

f Yſcaw. 

1 Betony is no Britiſh word, but expreſſed by Cribeu St. Fred. 
Trybedh. 

Kant - troed. 

* Pig. | 

1 The preſent Britiſh know nothing of any ſuch word, 


n Budget has nothing of Britiſh : Bol indeed in that language is a belly, which may fair that fancy well enough. 
* Sowder is probably pure Engliſh ; for the Britiſh always uſe Milwr 1 in chat W 


„ Aradr in Britiſh is a plough. 
? Tew, is fat. 
1 Cyder is not Britiſh, 


Cereviſia and the Welch Kwrwy are no doubt of the ſame original, 


* Gwalht. 
i Garw, or Garwv, is rough, and Arar, gentle. 


C7 Aw 


A third part of Gaul,” faith Cæſar, © is inhabited 
» by thoſe who in their own tongue are called Celtz, Celta. 


; i R ; | 
8 Rhodanus, 


A»,  - 


4 dyt 


dei. 


Morini. 


5 Arelate, | 


THe 


FIRST IN 


Rhodanus, the Rhoſne, which receives the Arar, preſumed to be remains of the old Gauliſh lan- 


Rhodanus, 


Rhone. runs with a very ſwift and violent current; and 


is therefore termed quick, ſwift, and headlong. The 
word ſounds not much unlike Rhedec, ** ſignifies 


ſwiftneſs in running. 
Strabo and others tell us, that the mountains Ge- 


bennæ [the Cevennes] run out a long way in one 
And that * Kevin ſig- 
nifies the ridge of a hill among our Britons, ap- 
pears by the Britiſh Lexicon. There is alſo, near 
Otteley in Yorkſhire, a long ridge of of hills which 
I have ſeen ; at this day called the Kevin by the peo- 
ple of thoſe parts. 
Whereas ſtones were in old times erected in Gaule 
upon the roads, at the diſtance of fifteen hundred 
| paces from each other; and whereas the French 
Leuca or league containeth, as Jornandes obſerves, 
Juſt the ſame number, and Leach in the Britiſh ſig- 
nifies a ſtone; I would deſire the learned among the 
French to conſider, whether their word Leuca, may 
not be derived from thence. | 
Stony-fields, Near the ſea - ſide, in that part of F rance which 
Campi Lapi- as heretofore called Narbonenſis, where Hercu les 
and Albion fought (if we believe the old fable) the 
ſtones lie ſo thick for many miles together, that one 
would almoſt think that it rained ſtones there. From 
whence it is by writers called the ſtony ſhore, and 
the ſtony field. The French at this day call it le 
Craux; and yet they know not the reaſon of 


Gebennz. 


Mountains of continued ridge, in Gaule. 
Auvergne, | 


Cevennes. 


Leuca. 


that name: * in n ſtones are . 


Craig. 

The people which i in old ties inhabited the ſea- 

coaſt of Gaule, lying neareſt to Britain, were in 
their own language called Morini. 

in Britiſh the ſea, from whence that word ſeems to 

have been derived. For the Britons call ſuch as 

live upon the ſea-coaſt Morinwyr as Aremorica in 

the old Gauliſh, and now in the Britiſh, ſignifies by 
_ the ſea-ſide. 

So, Arelate, a 88 city of Gaule, which is ſeat- 
ed in a marſhy and watery ſoil, ſeems to have taken 
the name purely from its ſituation : For Ar in , 
ſignifies upon, and Lath, moiſt. | 

Uxellodunum, faith Ceſar, is a town having on 


Arles. 


Uxellodu- 


num. all ſides a rocky acceſs, and ſituate on the top of 


a high hill. No- * Uchel in Britiſh is lofty, and | 
Dunum among the ancient Gauls ſignified an high 
ground, or a hill, as Plutarch in his little book of 
| Rivers tells us out of Clitiphon: And the ſame 
word was alſo uſed in e ſenſe by the ancient 
Britons. 


Dunum. 


\>ythariſtes, 


Telen. 

Again (to put this matter out of diſpute) it is very 
evident, that, though the modern French is made 
up for the moſt part of the Latin and German, yet 
there ſtill remain in it a great many old Gauliſh 
words. And I have had it from ſome who are 
{ſkilled in both languages, that very many of thoſe 
French words, which can be reduced neither to | 
Latin nor t a German original (and therefore * be 


„ Lhech? 
7 Stones are alled =. but Kraig is a rock ; from whence i 
This is very often uſed in compound names of m_ 
79225 wann! is a 108 | 


Now, Mor is 


Pliny places the promontory Cythariſtes i in \ Gaule, | | 
near Marſeilles, where the town of Toulon now 
ſtands.” And if you aſk our preſent Britons what | 


they call Cythara, 1. e. an harp, bs ka tell you, | 


EABETANTS - is 


guage) do come as near the Britiſh as is poſſible. 

For example, the French at this day uſe the word 
Guerir, the Britons Guerif, to heal. The French 

uſe Guaine, the Britons Guain, for a ſheath. * The | 
French Derechef, the Britons Derchefu, for + more- + Denud. 
over. The French Camur, the Britons Cam, for 
crooked. The French Bateau, the Britons Bad, for 

a boat. The French Gourmond for a glutton, the 

Britons Gormod, for too much, or beyond mea- 

ſure. The French Baſton, the Britons Paſtwn, for 

a ſtaff. The French Accabler, the Britons Cablu, 

for to oppreſs. The French Havre, the Britons 

Aber, for a haven. And Comb is Te. in uſe in both 

nations, for a yalley. 

Many more words there are of this bert by 
the recital whereof I ſhould only tire my rea- 
der; tho they immediately tend to confirm this 
point. | 

Whereas Tacke tells us, that the Ati, a peo- 
ple of Germany, uſed the habits and cuſtoms of the 
Suevians, but a language that came nearer to the 
Britiſn; this makes nothing againſt my aſſertion. For 
the languages that are moſt of all remote may yet 
agree in ſome particulars. So, Augerius Buſbequius, Egitt. 4. 
late ambaſſador from the emperor to the grand 
ſignior, obſerved many German and Engliſh words in 
the Taurica Cherſoneſus, or Crim-Tartary. 

From all which inſtances, this concluſion may by 
drawn, that the ancient Gauls and Britons ſpoke the 
ſame language; and from thence, this other neceſſary 
conſequence, that the original of the Britons is to 
be referred to the Gauls. For it is not to be de- 
nied, what we before obſerved, that Gaule, as nearer 
to Armenia, muſt of courſe have been peopled be- 
fore Britain. Beſides (according to Strabo) as Gaule 
abounded in corn, ſo did it much more in men. It 
is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that, ſince the 
Gauls ſent colonies into Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Thrace, and Aſia, they did the ſame much rather 
into Britain, a country ſo much nearer, and as 


1 plentiful as any of the reſt. And it muſt redound 


much to the glory of the Britiſh nation, that they 
had their original from thoſe ancient Gauls, who 
were ſo famous for military atchievments ; and with 
with whom the Romans for many years maintained 
a war, not for honour and empire, but for ſelt-preſer- 
vation. And theſe Gauls were they, who, to o uſe _ 
D e 1 


* 


— ber omem 
Bvech 3 quaſi grando Aquilone vel Auſtrs 
Importata, gravi paſſim ſonuere tumultu : 
Scit Romanus adbuc, & quam Tarpeia videtis 
Arx attollentem caput illo in monte ſuperbum, 
Pannones Amathii nirunt, ſcit Delphica rupes. 


8 —— 


On Europe's ſpacious tracts, like winter's hail 
 Urg'd by the North, or boiſt'rous South, they fell 

With furious noiſe; as yet the Roman ſtate 
Fieels the ſad blow, and mourns her turn of fate. 
Too well Tarpeian tow'rs their force have known, 
J ; And Delphic rocks, and plains of Macedon. 


| 3 b call mountain Tank, and in the plural neniber Kevneu, that fo, backs 


in our northern parts we ſtill call them craigs.. 


And 
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And a little after, | 
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deavours to ths; 2. That thoſe very words; al- 
ledged to prove the Britons of a Gauliſh original, 
are all, or moſt of them, found in the Phoenician 
language; and therefore muſt be brought by that 
people, immediately, both into Britain and Gaul.] | 

But, when all is done, if our Britons, right or 
wrong, are reſolved to claim a Trojan original, I 
will not make it my buſineſs to oppoſe them: bur 
| yet, © if they will take my advice, they may beſt 
ground their relation to the Trojans upon their deſcent 
from the Gauls: © For it is ſaid by ſome (theſe 
6 are the words of Ammianus) that, after the de- 

« ſtruction of Troy, a few who fled thence poſſeſſed 
* themſelves of Gaul, at that time unpeopled. 

And here, while we have theſe languages under The Britiſh 
conſideration, we cannot but admire and celebrate language. 
the divine goodneſs towards our Britons, the poſ- 
terity of Gomer; who, though they have been con- 
quered ſucceſſively by the Romans, Saxons, and 
Normans, do hitherto enjoy the true name of their 
anceſtors, and have alſo preſerved their primitive 
language entire, although the Normans ſet themſelves 
to aboliſh it by expreſs laws. The reply of that Giraldus in 
noble old gentleman of Wales was not impertinent, his * 2 
who, being aſked by Henry the Second, king of Fac: 


Intravere Afie fines : prope littora Ponti 

In gentem crevere novam, que tenditur uſque 

Ad juga Pamphilim, Garamantica fidera contra 
Inter Cappadoces poſita, & Bythinica regna. 


O'er- running Aſia's bounds, their barbarous power 
Fix'd a new kingdom near the Pontic ſhore, 
Between Bythinia and Cappadocian lands, 

Far as Pamphilian cliffs and Garamantic ſtrands. 


Nor ought we, on this occaſion, to omit the ar- 
guments brought by others to prove that the Bri- 
. tons are deſcended from the Gauls. George Buc, 

a perſon eminent for his extraction and learning, ob- 
ſerves out of Mekercus, that the Germans call a 
Frenchman Wallon; and that, when the German 
Saxons firſt came hither and heard the Britons ſpeak 
the Gauliſh tongue, they called them Walli, i. e. 
Gauls. Buchanan adds, that Walch does not 
barely ſignify a ſtranger among the Germans, but 
molt properly a Gaul. And withal he obſerves, 
that the French at this day call that country Calles, 
which we call Wales: and that the ancient Scots a 


. > =o tha g 


, 2 
- 


vided all the Britiſh nations into Gaol and Galle, 
that is (according to his interpretation) into the on 
lœci and the Galli. 
It may not be improper juſt to mention in this 
ow. that a + late author who fetches the ori- 
ginal of the Britons from the Phœnicians, though 
he cannot deny the affinity between the Gauliſh and 
Britiſh languages, proved in ſo many inſtances before; 
doth yet endeavour to reconcile that to his own con- 
jecture, by ſaying, 1. That the commerce of theſe 
two nations (intimated by Cæſar and other writers) 
and that of the Pheœnicians with both, might eaſily 


cauſe ſuch a common and promiſcuous uſe 'of parti- 
cular words and names. 


England, what he thought of the ſtrength of the 


« Sir, may ſuffer much, and may be in a great mea- 
„ ſure ruined, or at leaſt weakened, by your preſent 
and future attempts, as formerly it hath often been; 

but we aſſure ourſelves it will never be wholly. de- 


« ſtroyed * by the anger or power of: any mortal man, *Propter ho- 
« unleſs the anger of Heaven concur in that deſtruc- minis iram, 


« tion. Nor (whatever changes may happen as to 
the other parts of the world) can I believe that 
« any other nation or language, beſides the Welch, 


To inforce which, he en. 


* ſhall anſwer at the laſt day for the e part of 
cc this corner of the world.” 8 


v» How true ſacver that may be, it is certain that the opinion he advances of wales having its name from Gaul is ahogetber 


falſe, as is proved in Cornwall. 


And, beſides, why might not the Welch and the Gauls both of them have their name upon the 


ſame occaſion, the latter, as being ſtrangers to the Germans ; and the former, to the Saxons ? 
e Our author, where he diſcourſes of the continuance of the Romans in Britain, delivers it as his opinion, that the Britons 
may beſt claim a relation to the N by their intercourſe for ſo _ hundreds of Py with the le Romans, who were certainly 


deſcended from them. 


NAME 


mitive name of the inhabitants, whence 
then comes Albion ? and whence Britain ? 
a name which hath ſo much prevailed, 
that the other is almoſt forgotten. Give me leave, 
as to this point, to deliver my real thoughts, which, 
I am ſatisfied, are the real truth. The ſame things 
may be conſidered under various circumſtances, and 
and thereupon be expreſſed by various names, as 


Pluto tells us in his Cratylus. And if you will 


of BRITAIN. 


Ur you will ſay, if Cumero be the pri- 


ſearch into particular inſtances, both of modern and 
ancient times, you will obſerve that all nations have 
been called by ſtrangers differently from what they 
called themſelves. Thus, they who, in the lan- 
guage of their own country, were called Iſraelites, 
were termed, by the Greeks, Hebrews and Jews; 
and by the Egyptians Hueſi (as Manethon obſerves) 
becauſe they had ſhepherds for their kings. 


O, 


the Greeks called thoſe Syrians, as Joſephus writes, 
who named themſelves Aramæans. 


Thoſe who 
called | 


Welch, and of his royal expedition againſt men, - - 
made his anſwer in theſe words: This nation, great 


Albion. 


' Britanniz, 


As to the name Albion, I am not much follicitous 
about it. For it was impoſed by the Greeks for dif- 


| niæ, 1, e. the Britiſh iſles. 
4 ſaith Pliny, ſo famous in the writings of the Greeks 
„ and Romans, is ſituate to the north-weſt, at a great 


THE FIR S r INHABITANTS. 


called themſelves Chuſii were by the Greeks, from 
their black faces, called Ethiopians. They Who 


called themſelves Celtæ the Greeks called Gallatæ; 


either from their milk-white complexion, as ſome 
will have it; or from their long. hair, as I juſt now 


obſerved. So, thoſe who called themſelves. Teutſch, | 


Numidæ, and Hellenæ, were by the Romans called 
Germani, Mauri, and Græci; Germans, Moors, and 
Greeks,] So at this day (not to produce too many 


inſtances). they who are in their own tongue called 


Muſſelmen, Magier, Czechi, Beſermanni, are by all | 
the Europeans called Turks, Hungarians, Bohemi- 
ans, and Tartars. And, even in England, we, who | 


in our own tongue call ourſelves Engliſhmen, are 


by the Welch, Iriſh, and Highland - Scots, called Saſ- 
ſon, i i. e. Saxons. After the ſame manner we may 


imagine that our anceſtors, who called themſelves 
Cumero, were, upon ſome other account, either by 


themſelves, or by others, called Britons; from whence 


the Greeks framed their Byzravia, and handed the ſame | 
word to the Romans. Thus much being premiſed, we 
will now inquire into the ſeveral names of this 


land. 


tinction-ſake; all the. iſlands that lay round it being 
called, by one general name, Britannicz and Britan- 
The iſland of Britain, 


« diſtance from, but . juſt oppoſite to, Germany, 


France, and Spain, three countries that take up 
« much the greateſt part of Europe. 
« larly called Albion; whereas all the iſles about 
« jt are named Britanniz.” 
| ON Cæſar, * this von one : 


It is particu- 


Whereupon RIES 


8 Calli en timent Britemic 
Both Gaul = Brain our 5 Cæſar 4 


Allo, i in ah ſame epigram, * calls this Ultimam 


Occidentis Inſulam, i. e. the fartheſt iſland of the 
- weſt, The name Albion ſeems to have had its 
riſe meerly from a vain humour of the Greeks, and | 
a fondneſs in that people for fables and fictitious | 
names; which themſelves called 4ralov wg:onoyiav. For 
ſeeing that nation has, in the pure ſtrength of 
fancy, named Italy Heſperia, from Heſperus, the | 
ſon of Atlas; France, Galatia, from a certain ſon of 
Polyphemus, &c. 


I cannot but believe, that in 
the ſame fanciful humour they invented for this 
iſle the name of Albion, from Albion, Neptune's 


| ſon; as Perottus and Lilius Giraldus have obſerv- 
ed before me: 


unleſs one ſhould chuſe rather to | 


derive-it from Ape, a word which, F eſtus faiths 
ſignifies white in Greek, whence the Alps may alſo 


ed with white rocks, which Cicero cal's Mirificas 
Moles, vaſt and prodigious piles. For which rea- 


tain is figured ſitting upon rocks, in a woman's ha- 


have taken their name: for our iſland is ſurround- 


Britain. 
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ſon, in the * coins of Antonius Pius, and Severus, Bri- Tha figure of 


bit; and by the Britiſh poet is ſtyled * Inis Wen, tnis Wen. 


that is, the white iſland. Not to obſerve, that Or- 


pheus in his Argonautics * (if they be his) calls that 


iſland, Acuralog xibcos, The white land, which lies 
next to Jernis, or Ireland, and which can be no 
other but our Britain: the ſame which, in a few 
verſes before, he ſeems to have called Nijoo æcνMjjuñ 
for Atuniegoav. 
concerning that peſtilential fever which raged in 
England under the name of the ſweating ſickneſs, 


Fracaſtorious alſo, in his diſcourſe Lib. 1. de 


morbis con- 
tagioſis. | 


delivers it as his opinion, that it was occaſioned by 


upon chalk, or a white ſort of marle; and ſup- 
poſes that from thence our iſland took the name of 


Albion. [So, an iſland in the Indian ſea was cal- 
led Leuen white; 


the nature of the Engliſh foil, which is very much 


and alſo another in Pontus, 
which agreed with this of our's ſo far, as to be thought 


Fortunate, and to be a receptacle of tlie ſouls of thoſe f 


ber alſo was called Albiona.] _ 

He had but little honeſty, and as little modeſty, 
who was the .inventer of that idle ſtory, not to be 
heard without indignation, That this iſland took the 


great heroes, Peleus and Achilles, So a Pines by Ty- | 


name of Albion from * Albina, one of the thirty 
daughters of Diocleſian, a king of Syria, who on 


their. wedding-night killed all their huſbands, and 


then, coming over hither in a veſſel without oars,. 


were the firſt that took poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
where. a ſort of carnal ſpirits got them with child, 
and thence iſſued a race of giants. 


at much pains to inquire, Why, i in that old Parodia 


the poets ſtyle Cærulus and Cærulum. So Claudian, 


1 n Britain, | 


—— Cujus veſtigia verrit 
"OE. — — 


_Whoſe e ſteps the azure ea, 
| Sweeps 7 1 tide, —— 


I omit, that it is by Ariſtides called the great and 


Nor need I be 


ruli 


againſt Ventidius Baſſus, it is called Inſula Cæruli; —_ oa. 
conſidering that it is ſurrounded with the ſea, which © 


the fartheſt iſland. That. it was alſo called Roma- Romania, 


nia ſeems to be inſinuated by thoſe pailages in 


Gildas, where he tells us, that this iſland was fo 


abſolutely brought under the Roman power, That 


„ the name of the Roman ſlavery ſtuck to the 


« very foil.” And a little after: So that i it might 


: One of thoſe coins of ee Pius, Wi Britain * 85 upon the rocks, was in ds te of Mr. Thoreſby of Ladle: with 
this inſcription, Antonius. Aug. Pius. P. P. Tr. P. xviii. Reverſe. Britannia. Coſ. 1111. SC. 


The learned Selden (Annot. ad Polyolb. p. 20.) thinks this inſtance the moſt conſiderable of all for this purpoſe ; | becauſe in : 


: antiquity it is uſual to have names among ſtrangers correſponding to thoſe of the inhabitants. 


So the Red-ſea is by Strabo, Cur. 


tius, Stephanus, and others, called Erythræus; and Nile, in Hebrew and Egyptian called black, is obſerved by that prince of learn · 


ſtatues, among the Greeks, erected in honour of Nile, called alſo 
e See Uſher's Antiquit. Britan. Eccleſ. p. 378. fol. 


ing Joſeph Scaliger to ſignify the ſame colour in the word Aiyunhog, uſed for it by Homer; which! is inforced by the black 


expreſly Mi . 


2 As Buchanan will not allow that their Albiana could come from a Latin word, ſo neither will Somner let o our Albion have that 


cero) upon the ſea-coaſts. _ 
This is fetched out of the Chronicle of St. Albans. 


who are ſaid to have killed their huſbands and come over hither. 
- See Virgil's Catalects, and Scaliger upon the place. 


calls the Britons Zquorei, ; 5 | 


* 


» 


original; but, with Albiana, derives it from the Celtic Alpen, Alben, and ſuch-like words, intimating a mountain, high hill, &c. 
which anſwers the nature of the place, whether we conſider the inner parts of the iſland, or thoſe moles mirificz (mentioned by Ci 7 


For this reaſon it is we Gnd, i in the coins of Antoninus Pius, Britain re- 
+ preſented by a woman ſometimes fitting upon a rock, ſometimes upon a ſort of a globe in the ocean, And Prof; * the rhattician, 


„% now 


But our author ſeems here to confound, two . opinions into one, 


making this Albina, at the ſame time, daughter of Diocleſian, and one of the comes. 7% daughters of Danaus : _ for N it were 
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Vopiſcus in 
F loriano. 


Samothea. 


BRIT AI N. 


« now be accounted Romania, rather than Britan- 
« nia” And, within a page or two, “An ifland, 


« bearing the Roman name, but not obſerving the 


© laws or cuſtoms of the Romans.” Nay, Proſper 
Aquitanus expreſsly calls it“ The Roman ifland.” 
Hitherto alſo may be referred that prediction of the 
Aruſpices or ſooth-ſayers, when the ſtatues of Tacitus 
and Florianus the emperors were thrown down with 
thunder, viz. That out of their family ſhould ariſe 
an emperor, who, amongſt other great actions, ſhould 
ſet preſidents over Taprobana, and ſend a proconſul 


into the Roman iſland; which the learned underſtand 
of our Britain; though it was a province preſidial, 


and never proconſular, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. 
If ſome will ſtill believe that it was alſo called Samo- 
thea, from Samothes, Japhet's ſixth ſon, I cannot 


help it. I know very well whence all that is bor- 


rowed; out of Annius Viterbienſis, who, like all 


other cheats, putting ſpecious titles upon bad wares, 


| hath impoſed upon the credulous his own forgeries $7 
under the name of Beroſus. 
Aut, as to the name and original of Britain, the | 
various opinions concerning it have made it a very 
doubtful point; for which reaſon, I here apply my- | 
ſelf to our Britons, for leave to interpoſe my judg- | 
ment among the reſt ; and that they would put a fa- 

vourable conſtruction upon what I do; that, as they 


= deſire to know the truth, fo they would pardon thoſe 


that ſearch after it, and allow me the fame liberty 
that Eliot, Leland, LIwyd, and others, have taken. 
For if Humphry Lwydd, a learned Briton, was 
not blamed, but commended, for producing a new 
etymology of Britain, different from the common one 


of Brutus, without prejudice to that ſtory; J hope it 
will be no crime in me, who here meddle not with 
the hiſtory of Brutus, if I briefly inquire after another | 
original. And where can I ſo properly ſearch, as in 


our Britiſh language? which, as it is pure and un- 


mixed, ſo extremely ancient: and, on this double ac- | 
count, we may promiſe ourſelves conſiderable aſſiſt. 


ance from it. For ancient languages are highly ſer- 


| viceable to the finding out the firſt originals of things; 


and Plato, in his Cratylus, tells us, that the primij- 
tive names of things, long ſince worn out of uſe, are | 


ſtill preſerved in the barbarous tongues as the moſt 


ancient. And, though thoſe matters are fo very ob- 
ſcure by reaſon of their great antiquity, that we ra- 


ther earneſtly wiſh for the truth, than have any rea- 


ſonable hopes to diſcover it; yet I ſhall do my ut- 
| moſt to clear this point, and ſhall briefly propound 
my own judgment, not magiſterially impoſing. it 


upon any man, but being ready to admit, with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, any other opinion that ſhall be 


more probable, For I love truth of another's diſ- 
covery altogether as well as my own; and equally 


embrace it, wherever I find it. 


In the firſt place, I will take it for granted, with 
the reader's leave, that all ancient nations had their 
own proper names from the beginning, and that the 
Greeks and Latines, afterwards, framed names for 


every country out of thoſe of the people, with vari- 


ation enough to accommodate them to their own dia- 
lect. Or, to explain myſelf further, that the people 
were known and diſtinguiſhed by names, before the 


countries they inhabited ; and that the countries were 


afterwards denominated from the people. Who can 
deny but the names of the Jews, the Medes, the 
Perſians, Scythians, Almans, Gauls, Getulians, Saxons, 
Engliſh, Scots, &c. were in being, before thoſe of 
Judza, Media, Perſia, Scythia, Almaine, Gaule, Ge- 


tulia, Saxony, England, Scotland, &c. Nor is any 
thing more evident, than that theſe laſt were coined 


out of the firſt, We read, that from the Samnites, 


the Infubres, and Belgz, Livy and Cæſar were the 


firſt that called the countries themſelves Samnitium, 


Inſubrium, and Belgium. From the Franks (in the 
time of Conſtantine the Great, as appears by the coins 
of that Emperor) the country where they were ſeated . 
firſt took the name of Francia or France, And Si. 
donius Apollinaris was the firſt that framed the name 
of Bungundy from the Burgundians. Now, we have 
all the reaſon in the world to believe, that after the 
ſame manner the inhabitants, or elſe the Gauls, their 


next neighbours, gave this iſland the name of Bri- 


tain. For there are circumſtances, which make it 


probable, that the natives were called Brit or Brith 


in the old barbarous language; eſpecially, that wv: 
which paſſes under the name of Sibyl: 


"Booerai by Beete xai ITG rauxgdouis | 
Qxkaudg ved Jy TAngepeves ana o. 


The purple waves come rolling from afar, _ 
While tides of blood the wond'ring pilots fear. 


The Britiſh"tribes and wealthy Gauls ſhall hear | 


Next, the authority of Martial, Juvenal, and Auſo- 


nius: this iſland's being alſo by Procopius called 


Britia; then, the ancient inſcriptions, ſet up by the 
| Britons themſelves, in which we read Brito, Britones, 


Brittus, COH. BRITON. ORDINIS BRITTON,* 


and at Rome, in the church of S. Maria Rotunda, - 


NATIONE BRITTO. Together with an inſcrip- 
tion to be ſeen at Amerbach in Germany ; which 1 


will here inſert, becauſe it mentions 2 ome; ſome 


place in Britain, not yet known: 


 NYMPHISO 
NO BRITTON 
TRIPUTIENO 
SUB CURA 
MO VLPI 
MALCHI 
* -. LEG. XXII. 


The Saxons alſo themſelves, in their own language, 
called the Britons Bpicr, and particularly Witichin- 
dus the Saxon, throughout his Hiſtory, uſes the word 


Britæ. So that, without all doubt, Brit is. the pri- BRIT. | 


mitive, from whence Brito is derived; and from 


whence we may expect ſome light towards the ng 
nal of the name of Britain, 


Now, it was the general cuſtom of all nations to 
apply to . themſelves ſuch names as had reſpect. to 
| ſomething wherein they either excelled, or were diſ. 


tinguiſhed from the reſt. Some, from the dignity of 


their founders, as the Jonians from Javan, the I- 
raelites from Iſrael, the Chananites from Chanan the 
ſon of Cham. Others, with reſpect to their particu- 
lar natures, cuſtoms, -or employments z as the Iberi, 

according to the Hebrew derivation, becauſe they 


were miners; the Heneti, becauſe they were wan- 
derers; the Nomades, becauſe they employed them- 
ſelves moſtly about- cattle ; the Germans, becauſe 
they were accounted ſtout and warlike ; the Franks, 
becauſe free ; the Pannonians, in the opinion of Dion, 
from Pannus, as wearing cloth coats with long ſleeves; 
the Æthiopians from their blackneſs; and the Alb 


bans, as born with white hair. From whence Solinus 


—— 6 That even the colour of the hair did give 


name 
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Tut FIKST INHABITANTS. 


© name to a nation.” And our countrymen, who, 


. paſſing under the general name of Cimbri or Cumeri 
in common with the Gauls; had' no other mark or 


character fo proper to difference and diſtinguiſh them 


from the reſt, as that peculiar cuſtom of painting 
their bodies: (For the beſt writers that are, Cæſar, 


Mela, Pliny, &c. do all agree, that the Britons uſed | mon names at this day among our Britons, Gwyn, 


to paint themſelves with Glaſtum, or woad ; and the 


word Glas ſignifies blue in Welch to this day :) what, 


if 1 ſuppoſe then, that our Britons had that name 


from their painted bodies; for the word Brith, in the 


ancient language of this iſland, ſignifies any thing 
that is painted and coloured? Nor can any one in rea- 


ſon cenſure this, as abſurd, or over- ſtrained, feeing it 
has the proper marks of a juſt etymology ; the words 
ſormd alike, and the name (which is as it were the 
picture of the thing) expreſſes the thing itſelf. For 


an | 
Lib. 1. Cy- 
negetic. 


- 


Old Britons 


names dravwrit 


fim colours. 


Brick and Brit are very near in ſound; and the word 
Brith, among the Britons, expreſſes to the full what 


the Britons really were, that is, painted, ſtained, dyed, 


atid coloured. Theſe epithets the Latin poets uſe to 
give them ; and Oppian terms them "Atondheilor; y C. 
having backs of ſeveral colours. 5 

Nor will it be improper here (though it may ſeem 
of no great moment) to ſet down an obſervation of 
my own, That, in the names of almoſt all the ancient 
Britons, there appears ſome intimation of a colour, 


which, without doubt, aroſe from this cuſtom of 


painting. The red colour is by the Britons called 


Coch and Goch; which word, I fancy, is part of 


theſe names, Cogidunus, Argentocoxus, Segonax, 


The black colour they. call Ditz, of which methinks 


there is ſome appearance in Mandubratius, Cartiman- 


dua, Togodumnus, Bunduica, Cogidunus. The white 


_ evlour is called Gwyn, the plain footſteps of which 
word, methinks, I ſee in Venutius and Immanuen- 
tius. Gwellw, in Welch, ſignifies a-wateriſh colour, 


and this diſcovers itſelf evidently in the names of Vel- 


locatus and Carvillius, and Suella. Blue in Britiſh 


is Glas ;, and that plainly appears in the name of | more firmly believe, becauſe we find not, in all the 
King Cuniglaſus, which Gildas interprets Fulvus, or, world beſides, . above three countries of any confi- 


as it is in ſome other copies, Furvus Lanio, a dark- 


coloured butcher. Aure, the name for a gold colour, | 
is plain in Cungetorix and Arviragus 


A lively and 
briſk-colour is by them called Teg, whereof we have 


if we allow that the Britons borrowed the names of 


mixt colours, together with the colours themſelves, 
from the Romans (as they did certainly their Werith 


for green, from Viridis; and Melin for ſtraw-colour; 
from Melinus ;) then I may have leave to fancy, that 


I difcover fomewhar'of the colour called Praſinus, or 


graſs-green, in the name of Praſutagus; and of the 
colour called Minium, i. e. vermilion, in that of 


Adiminius, ſon to King Cunobelinuo. Rufina alfo, 


that learned Britiſh lady, took her name from the 


Latin Rufus, the red or flame- colour: as Alban, the 
firſt Martyr of Britain, from Albus, i. e. white. If 


| any perſon, ſkilled in that ancient language, would 


in like manner examine the reſt of the Britiſh names 
that occur in old writers (of which ſort there are not 
above four or five remaining) it is very probable he 
would find, in every one, ſome ſignification of a co- 
lour. Nor ought we to omit, that the moſt com- 


Du, Goch, Lluid, were taken from the white, black, 


that a nation ſhould derive its * general name from 
painting, where all. the people painted their bodies; 
and where in old time it was, and at preſent is, the 


this can be thought foreign to it. | | 
inhabitant of Britain is called in that language Bri- 
thon. The note of aſpiration is not to be regarded, 
ſince the Britons (whoſe tongue, St. Chryſoſtom ſaith, 
was lingua fibila,” a hiſſing tongue) were alwpys 


Britannia alſo, -in my opinion. Britannia,” ſai 


gave the name of Britain to our iſland) whether on 


voyages, keeping always cloſe to the ſhore (as Era- 


ſpoke the ſame language, that the people of this iſland 
were called Brith and Brithon, and thereupon, to the 
word Brith, might add Tania, a termination, which 
in Greek (as the * Gloſſaries tell us) ſignifies a region 
or country. Out of theſe two words, they com- 
pounded the name of Byiravia, corruptly written Beer, 
i. e. The country of the Britons. Lucretius and 
Cæſar have named it more truly Britannia; and they 
are the firſt of the Latines that make mention of it. 


”_ 


© 


* 


red, and ruſſet colour. So that it cannot ſeem ſtrange, 


faſhion, among the inhabitants, to take their names 
from colours. But to return to our buſineſs, if all 


It is moſt certain, that in the Britiſh Hiſtories an 


In Serm. Pen- 
tecoſt. 


pleaſed with afpirations, which the Latines as ſtudi-. 
ouſly avoided : and, as Brito came from Brith, fo ri 
t 


Iſidore, was fo called from a word of that nation.” 
And whereas the moſt ancient Greeks (the firſt wh 


account of trade or piracy, were wont to make long 


toſthenes hath obſerved ;) they might either be in- 
formed by the natives, or learn from the Gauls who 


Tania. 

So the Ger- 
mans now 
add Landt to 
the names of 
countries. 


That the matter ſtands thus as to Britain, I do the 


Mauritania, Luſitania, and Aquitania; of which, I 


them the Latines afterwards received them. 


For, 


the ſon of Bacchus, they framed Luſitania, that is, 


the country of Luſus; and perhaps they called Aqui- 


tain by that name, ab aquis, as Ivo Carnotenſis thinks, 


derable largeneſs, the names whereof do end in Tania, 
and theſe lie in this weſtern part of the world, to wit, 


a MF ew oo queſtion: not, but that the Greeks who firſt diſcovered 
a ſlight hint in Prafutagus and Charactacus. And, | thoſe countries were the inventers, and that from 


from the name of the Mauri, they. made Mauritania, 
the country of the Mauri; which, according to Strabo, 
was by the natives called Numidia, From Luſus, 


\ fince it is a country ſeated upon the water. In which 
ſenſe alſo (as Pliny tells us) it was formerly called Ar- 
morica, i. e. upon the ſea- coaſt. As for Turditania 
and Baſtitania, names of ſmaller countries in Spain 
(and conſequently lying alſo in theſe weſtern parts of 


£ My. Somner, not without ſome colour of reaſon, has expreſſed his diſlike of this original. For 1. It does not appear (how 


— 
n 


the body (which implies no more than colouring) and painting, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes certain figures drawn upon the 
body. Beſides, ſuppoſing ſome of the Britons did paint themſelves, and Cæſar (the beſt authority of that kind) be interpgeted in 
this ſenſe; yet it is only the Albion he ſpeaks of; whereas all the iſles in our ocean were called, by one general name, Inſulz Bri- 


tannicæ; and therefore, unleſs it appeared that all 
cannot properly be applied to them. pt 


the reſt followed the ſame cuſtom (as it does not) Britannia under that notion 


The learned Caſaubon has expreſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with the bare authority of Gloſſaries in this point, unleſs it alſo ap- 


peared that ſome writer had uſed the word rayia in that ſenſe. What he imagines might occaſion ſuch a miſtake in the Gloſſo- 


graphers is the rauiæ, uſed to ſignify a li ttle ſlip or tongue of land or ſhore. See Camden's Epiſt. p. 60. 


There are two more which have the ſame termination, Capitania' and Oceitania. Ibid. | 


generally foever the opinjon may be received) that the old Britons did paint their bodies.  Glafo inficiunty quod coruleum efficit, 
— hoe Borribillores ſunt in pugna aſpectu, &c, ſays Cæſar, and, agreeably, Pomponius Mela, Vitro corpora infecti ; to both which 

y's words do very well ſuit, Simile plantagini glaſtum is Gallia uacatur, qua Britamorum conjuges nuruſque toto corpore oblitæ, gui- 
baſdam in facris & nude incedunt AEthiopum colorem imitantes, Now, there is a great difference between barely dying, or dawbing 


* 
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Nor is it at all to be wondered, that the Greeks 
ſhould give our iſle this addition of Tania; when St. 


the Britiſh ocean.“ | 


the world) they may be very properly reduced under 


the ſame head, and ſeem to ſignify no more than the 


countries of the Turdi and the Baſti. Nor is it un- 


uſual for names to be compounded of a foreign and a 


Greek word. Words are compounded,” faith Quin- 


tilian, © either of our own (i. e. Latin) and a foreign 
« word, as Biclinium; or, juſt the contrary, of a fo- 


« reign word and a Latin tacked to it, as Epitogium 
« and Anticato; or of two foreign words, as Epirrhe- 


« dium.” And this is the moſt uſual fort of com- 
poſition, in the names of countries. Is not the name 


of Ireland a manifeſt compound of the Iriſh Erin, 
and the Engliſh land ? Is not Angleterre a name 
made by the conjunction of a French with an Eng- 


| liſh word? Was not the name of Franclond (for fo 
our old Saxons called France) a compound of the 
French and Saxon language? Came not Poleland like- 


wiſe from a Poliſh word, ſignifying a plain or level, 
united with a German ? Laſtly, was not the name of 


Denmark compounded of a Daniſh word, and the 


German March, which ſignifieth a bound or limit? 
But, in a matter ſo evident, more inſtances are need- 


Jerom, in his queſtions upon Geneſis, proves out of 


the moſt ancient authors, that the Grecians had their 
colonies and plantations along all the ſea-coaſts in 
Europe, and in all the iſlands, even as far as Britain. 
« Let us,” faith he, © look into Varro's Treatiſe of 
« Antiquities, and that of Siſinius Capito, and into 


the Greek writer Phlegon, and ſeveral others emi- 


'. * nent for their learning; and we ſhall ſee, that 
< almoſt all the iſlands and ſea-coaſts over the whole 
world, with the lands bordering thereupon, were 


generally poſſeſſed by the Greeks. For that people 
“(as I have ſaid before) poſſeſſed all the ſea- coaſts, 
< from the mountains Amanus and Taurus, as far as 

That the Greeks did land in this iſland, and 
made their obſervations on the ſituation and nature 
of it, will be a point paſt all queſtion, if we obſerve 


f what Athenæus hath written concerning Phileas Tau- 
rominites (of whom more anon) who was in Britain 


in the 160 year before the coming of Cæſar: next, 


if we remember the altar, with an inſcription to Ulyſ- 
ſes, in Greek letters : and laſtly, if we conſider what 


Pytheas hath related before the time of the Romans, 
concerning the diſtance of Thule from Britain. For 


rum Mores. 


* Concerning the knowledge the Greeks and Romans ſeem to bars had of Britain; ſee more hereafter, under the title Britanno- 


oy. And, if that be a good bottom, ſo may the Engliſh too, ſeveral of whoſe words are ſhewn by ſome late Lexicographers to have a 
near affinity with the Greek, But, which is more, even in point of idiom, there do not want inſtances to ſhew an analogy be- 
tween them. For ncpdia ddp, in Heſychius, is our heart of a tree; eſxeipfw, to take in hand with us; ys0c1{w, to put in mind; 
Tis pivos exxeobai, in Lucian, to be led by the noſe; dug Toi, in Diogenes Laertius, to make water; #navoalo Aa he left 
ſpeaking ; yaiiooa ie Jiavoiag, in Iocrates, his tongue runs before his wit; oxowloy kg Gus, (among the Greek Adagies 
collected by Schottus) a rope of ſand ; Aivog xvaivIiuevo; d PIxo; & mo, a rolling-ſtone gathers no moſs. r 

* The ſame author, that has expreſſed his diſſatis faction in Mr. Camden's Britannia, has left us a conjecture of his own, ne 
leſs plauſible than learned, viz. that it comes from Bryd io, ſignifying in Britiſh | 
pointing out the heat and violent motion of this ſea, ſo much talked of by aut 
 fremens; by another it is ſaid horrendis attoll; eſtibus. 


and in his Diſcourſes upon the Britiſh Iſles. 


ſame original was their Brydaniaeth, iracundia, fervor, & 


Britain e. which leads us naturally to Brydain, in Saxon Brytane, and with us 
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; who ſhould diſcover to the Greeks tither Britain, or 
Thule, or the countries of Belgium, eſpecially their 
ſea- coaſts; unleſs the ſhips of the Grecians had been 


ſince it hath a great many words which are derived 


0 aid | And the Iriſh ſea is called by Solinus undoſus & inguietus ; toto in anno (ſo 
he goes on) uon nife pauculis diebus eft navigabile. Giraldus Cambrenſis follows him, and gives us almoſt the ſame deſcription of it: 
and Camden, in his account of this matter, has ſhewn theſe ſeas 


* a . Now, ſince this quality of our ſeas has been in all ages ſo eminent; fince alſo the 
Britiſh Brydio ſo fully expreſſes that quality ; we muſt at leaſt allow this conjecture ſome ſhare of probability. Doubtleſs, from the 


in the Britiſh and German ocean, and given their 
geographers an account of them? Can we, imagine, 
that Pytheas could have known any thing of what lay 
fix days fail: beyond Britain, but that ſome of the 
Greeks gave him information? How elſe could the 
Greeks come to know, that there were ſuch. places as 
Scandia, Bergos, and Nerigon, from whence the paſ- 
ſage lay by ſea to Thule ? Theſe yery names ſeem. to 
have been much better known, even to the moſt an- 
cient among the Greeks, than to Pliny, or any of the 
Romans. Accordingly, Mela tells us, That“ Thule 
had been celebrated by the Grecian poets; and 
Pliny ſaith, Britain was an iſland famous in the 
« writings of the Greeks and Romans.“ By this 
means, ſo great a number of Greek words have crept. 
into the Britiſh and French language ; as alſo into the. 
Belgic or Low Dutch; and therefore Lazarus Bay- 
fius, and Budzus, have taken occaſion to value their 
country upon this, that the French were in old time 


| Þ:xtazmes, i. e. Great admirers of the Greeks; build- 


ing upon a few French words, which diſcover ſome 
marks of the Greek: and Hadrianus Junius. ſeems 


no leſs pleaſed, when he can light on a Belgic word 


that will admit of a Greek etymology. By the ſame Greek WY 


rule, our Britons may alſo glory in their language, in the Priti 


language. 


from a Greek original. But the learned Sir Thomas In his book 


Smyth, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Eliſabeth, eee 


3 : ; f ore 
tributes it rather to this accident, that, when all the phy. N 


reſt of Europe was diſturbed and harraſſed with wars, 
a great number of Greeks fled hither for ſafety. 


Thus, you have my thoughts, ® and perhaps my 


miſtakes, concerning the original of the Britons, and 


the name of Britain. If they are falſe, may the diſ- 
covery of truth ſhew it. In this intricate and obſcure 
ſearch after antiquities, he merits who errs but a 
little; and it often happens, that things which at firſt 
ſight are judged falſe appear very true upon a more 
ſerious conſideration. If I were ſtanding before 


8 


| Truth herſelf as my judge, I could ſay no more. As 
for our countrymen the Britons, I do with all earneſt- 


neſs intreat the learned among them to employ their 5 f 
utmoſt care and diligence in this inquiry, that ſo, at 4 c 
the appearance of truth, all conjectures may vaniſh, | | 

like miſts before the ſun. So aha 


1 J 


no 
fervere, eftuare, ferveſcere, calefacere, calefieri, &c. 
hors. By one it is called Oceanus barbaris fluctibus 


to have been famous for their ruggedneſs. Sec him in Kent, 
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8 for the affairs of the Britons in elder 
times, their ſtate and government, their 
laws, 
a treatiſe of them by Mr. Daniel Rogers, 


an excellent perſon and particularly eminent for 


learning, and to whom I had great obligations : 
but, he being taken away in the flower of his age, be- 


Manners and 
cuſtoms of 
the Britons. 


Aꝛunulis in 


the text: 


3 


fore he had done any thing upon that ſubject, 


I will preſent the reader with theſe few memoirs 


concerning their cuſtoms, taken, word for word, 


out of ancient — 


MM Sun 
« braſs; or iron * rings at a certain weight, inſtead 
« of it. They think it unlawful to eat hares, hens, and 
« geeſe; however, they keep them for their pleaſure. 


The moſt civiliſed by far are thoſe who inhabit 
Kent, a country which lies upon the ſea-coaſt, where 
they are not much different from the Gauls in 


« their way of living. Moſt of the inland people 


c ſow no corn, but live upon milk and fleſh; and 


cc are cloathed with ſkins. 
e themſelves with woad; 
„ ſky colour, and thereby the more terrible in bat- 


Seld. Praf. 


f Polyolb. 


Way of 6ght- 
ing in chari- 


ots. Eſſedis. 


e cept the head and the upper lip. 
ce ten or twelve of them, wives together in common, 
„ eſpecially brothers with one and another, and 


All the Britons dye 
which makes them of a 


cc tle. 
« but cloſe and bare in all parts of the body ex- 
They have, 


« parents with children; but, if any of the women 
<« bring forth, the child is counted his only who firſt 
& married her. In battle, their way 1s generally to 
ee fight in“ chariots : Firſt, they ſcour up and down 
« in them, and fling darts, and many times diſ- 
« order the enemies ranks by the terror of their 
« horſes and the noiſe of their chariot-wheels. 
« When they have wound themſelves in among the 


e horſe, they ſkip from their chariots, and fight 


. on foot. 1 
c tire, and place themſelves ſo, that their maſters 
„ may readily mount again, in caſe they are over- 


* able diſtance; having others fo.. poſted that one 


The charioteers in the mean time re- 


« powered by the number of the enemy. Thus they 
« anſwer both the ſpeed of the horſe, and the 


| 4 ſteadineſs of the foot; and by daily uſe and prac- 
e tice are ſo expert in it, that, upon the ſide of a 


« ſteep hill, they can ſtop and check their horſes at 


« full ſpeed; can turn, and run upon the beam, reſt | 


« upon the yoke, and from thence whip preſently 
&« into their chariots. They often give ground and 


&« and retreat on purpoſe; and, when they are at a lit- 


« tle diſtance from our legions, they come out of 
their chariots, and fight the enemy. at diſadvan- 
« tage. The way of their cavalry was ſuch, that it 


proved equally dangerous to purſue or to be pur- 


„ ſued by them. Moreover, they never fought cloſe 
« and in bodies, but thin and at ſome conſider- 


and cuſtoms; we were promiſed | 


15 The money uſed by the Britons is 


other part of huſbandry. 
| © tentates among them. 


They wear their hair long upon the head., 


„ territories. 


|< the ſame original, or becauſe, in countries oppoſite 


6 party might ſuccour 1 and the weary might 
ebe relieved by freſh ſupplies.” 


 STRABO. © The Britons exceed the Gauls in ſta- 


ture, and their hair is not ſo yellow, nor their bo- 


dies ſo well ſet. Let this be a ſufficient argument 
of their tallneſs, that I myſelf have ſeen at Rome 


ſome of their youth taller by half a foot than o- 
ther men. 


Yet their legs were but weak, and 
* the other parts of the body not well made nor 
« handſome. In their ways and cuſtoms, they part- 


ly reſemble the Gauls, but are in ſome things more 
8 ſimple and barbarous: ſo that ſome have not 


« the art of making cheeſe, tho? they abound with 
milk ; others know neither gardening, nor any 
They have many po- 


In battle, they uſe chariots 
<« in great numbers, as ſome of the Gauls alſo do. 


plot of ground with them, there they build huts 
« to live in, and make folds for their cattle; which | 
are not deſigned to endure long.” 


| Cmsar likewiſe. © It is called a town among the | 
“ Britons, when ſome thick wood is fenced round 
« with a trench and rampire; where, to avoid i incur- | 
« ſions, they retire and take refuge.“ 


\ Di6porvs Sicurus. The Britons live in the 
“ ſame manner that the ancients did; they fight in 
“ chariots, as the ancient heroes of Greece are ſaid 
“to have done in the Trojan wars. Their houſes, 


for the moſt part, are made of reeds or wood. 


“They inn their corn in the ear, and threſh out no 
ee more at a time than may ſerve for one day. 
„They are ſimple and upright in their dealings, and 
« far from the craft and ſubtlety of our country- 
* men. Their food is plain and natural, and has no- 


thing of the dainties of the rich. The iſland 1 Is 
very populous.” 


Pomyonrus MEL A. © Britain has its nations, and 
e its kings over them; but all are barbarous. And, 
as they are at a great diſtance from the conti- 
nent, they are more unacquainted with the wealth 
and riches of other places; their's conſiſting whol- 
« ly in cattle and the extent of their grounds. They 


« * paint their bodies; whether for ſhow and beauty, + Uure Cor- 


or ſome other reaſon, is uncertain. They make 2 


“an ambition of ſovereignty, and of enlarging their 
They fight, not only on horſeback and 
on foot, but alſo in their waggons and chariots, 
« armed after the way of the Gauls : they call 


them Covins, with + hooks and «dope at the + en, 
axle: trees. 


CoxNvELIUs Tacirus. © The Britons are neareſt 
« to the Gauls, and like them; either by reaſon of 


to 


Ll 


Woods with them them are inſtead of cities; for, Britiſh towns, 
having cut down trees, and incloſed a large round 


« war upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, with frequent ; {ahh glaſ- i 
incurſions upon one another; prompted chiefly by d vel vitro. 


. The MANNERS 


to one another, a like climate gives a like make 
and complexion. However, all things con- 
ſidered, it is probable this neighbouring country 
vas peopled by the Gauls. One finds the ſame 
religious rites and ſuperſtitions among them. 
Their language is not much different, and they 
are alike bold and forward in any dangerous enter- 
priſe; and, upon an encounter, alike cowardly. 
Yet the Britons ſhew more heat and fierceneſs than 
the other, as being not yet ſoftened and effemnated 


<« by peace. For we find, that the Gauls likewiſe | 
«< were once famous in war, till cowardice came 


in with peace, and their valour and liberty 
funk together. Which very thing has befallen 
< thoſe of the Britons who have been conquered ; 

* whereas the reſt continue ſuch as the Gauls were. 
The ſtrength of their arms conſiſts in their in- 
fantry; and ſome of their nations fight in cha- 

„ riots. The greateſt perſon among them drives, 
and his ſervants defend him, Heretofore they 


% Nor was their any thing of greater advantage 
« to the Romans againſt the moſt powerful a- 
« mong them, than their not concerting one 
% common intereſt. It is ſeldom that above one or 
two cities unite againſt a common enemy; fo 


<« that, whilſt every on fights ks all are con- 
- «' quered,” 


In another place. © It is common among the Bri- | 


« tons to conſult the Gods by ſurveying the intrails 


af beaſts, and to go to war under the conduct | 
« women. They make no diſtinction of ſex in point 


« of government.“ And therefore ſome learned men 
think that Ariſtotle ſpoke of the Britons, where he 
takes notice of ſome warlike nations beyond the 
Celtæ ſubject to the government of women. 


Dio Nicæus, out of Xiphilin's Epitome, con- 3 
cerning the Britons in the north part of the iſland. 


gc They till no ground, but live upon prey and hunt- 
ing, and the fruit of trees: Fiſh (though they 


„ have it in very great plenty) they will not taſte. 
They dwell in tents, naked, and without ſhoes, 


They uſe their wives in common, and bring up 
e all the children among them. They are in a 
great meaſure a democracy. They take mighty 
pleaſure in robbery and plunder, and fight in 
« chariots. Their horſes are ſmall and ſwift. 
„They themſelves run at a great rate. When they 


(0 


cc 
ia the lower end whereof is a piece of braſs 
« fy the enemy. They have daggers alſo: and 
« they endure hunger, cold, and all kinds of hardſhips 


with wonderful patience. For in the bogs they 
* 


take but the quantity of a bean, they are neither 
hungry nor dry,” 
HROLAN. © They know not the aſe of cloaths ; 
but about their necks and belhes they wear iron 
(thinking it an ornament and a ſign of great 
« riches) as other barbarians do gold. They paint 
( their bodies with ſundry colours and with all kinds | 
« of animals repreſented in them; and therefore | 


« they wear no cloaths, leſt they ſhould hide and | 
cover it. The people are warlike and bloody, 


Lay 


4 


« armed only with a narrow ſhield, and a ſpear, and 


were governed by kings, but now they are drawn, 
under petty princes, into parties and factions. 


are engaged, they are firm and immoveable. | 
Their weapons are a ſhield and a ſhort ſpear, | 


like an apple, that, by ſhaking it, they may terri- | 


4 will continue many days without food, up to their 
very heads. In the woods, they live upon barks 
of trees and roots. They have a certain kind | 
of meat ready upon all occaſions, of which if they | 


of the BriToNs. 


“ a ſword hanging by their naked bodies. They are 
e altogether ſtrangers to a coat of mail or helmet; 
<« ſuppoſing it would prove but a burthen to them, 
« in their march over bogs and moſſes; from 
« which ſo much fog and vapour is exhaled, that 
ce the air in thoſe parts is always thick and cloudy.” 

What remains (which is but little) I will pick up Magick 1 yy 
here and there, and ſet down as briefly as ; oma 
P.ivy of Magick. © But why ſhould I take notice 
of theſe things, in an art which hath traverſed 
c“ the ocean, and reached the utmoſt bounds of 
nature? Britain at this day + exerciſes it with ſo + Celeberat. 
much pomp and ceremony, that one would ima- 
gine the Perſians had been taught it by them.“. 3 
The ſame author. © There grows, in Gaule, ah Glaſtum 
« herb like Plantane, called Glaſtum, wherewith Re: 
the Britiſh wives and virgins dye their bodies all 

„over, and fo, like Blackamoors, they are wont at 
| © certain ſacrifices to go naked. The choiceſt food 
among them is the Chenerotes, a kind of fowl leſs Chenerotes. 
e than a wild gooſe. The Britons wear rings upon 
their middle * they manure their ground with 
r = Marga. 
Solus tells W That Pug painted themſelves liner of 
with certain marks, which Tertullian calls Brito. painting. 
num ſtigmata.” He ſays farther, « The country 
“ 1s partly poſſeſſed by barbarians ; who have the 
« ſhapes of ſeveral beaſts artfully cut on the bodies 
in their youth, that the prints in the fleſh may 
grow and increaſe as the bodies do. Nor is there 
any thing reckoned a greater ſign of patience and 
courage among theſe barbarous nations, than, to 
make ach ſcars in their limbs as may receive the 
** deepeſt dye.” 


Dio. © They . Andates, ba is to ay Andates. 
ce the Goddeſſes Victoria and Andraſtes,” _ 


Cz$aR and Lucan. © They had ſhips, the Bl Shipping of 
and maſt whereof were made of light wood ; che Britons. 
the other parts were covered over with leather.” So- : 
| Linus. © The failors did never eat till their voyage 

* was finiſhed. Their drink was made of barley” - 

(and fo it is by us at this day) as Dioſcorides 8 

who miſ-names it Curmi for Kwrw; for fo the Carmi. 
Welch term what we call ale. Moſt of them had 

only one wife,” as Euſebius ſays, Præpar. 6. Plu- 

e tarch writes, © That ſome of them would live 

% an hundred and twenty years; the natural 

& heat of the body * preſerved by the _ 
* neſs of the country.“ 


As for thoſe ancient days of inhuman takes, The Britt 


cc 
cc 


cc 


ads ood aA a. 
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cc 


cc 


>> 


cc 


| which Gildas ſpeaks of, I know not what he means Y ants. 
by them, unleſs it be thoſe who took upon them 

the government here, in oppoſition to the Romans, 

and were called at that time Tyranni. For he pre- 
ſently adds from S Jerom, 4 Porphyry, raging in 2 
the Eaſt like a mad dog againſt the church, pro- 


ne\ 


« ceeds after this vain and wild manner; calling Bri- 
« tain a province plentiful in tyrants.” 

I ſhall fay nothing of their ancient religion, fince 
it was not really a religion, but a confuſed heap 
of ſuperſtitions. For, after the devil had buried 
the true religion in darkneſs, Gildas tells us, 
That the ſpectres of Britain were purely helliſh, Be ion of 
more numerous almoſt than thoſe of Egypt, © mo 
„ which ſome are yet remaining, ſtrangely featured 
and ugly, and to be ſeen within and without their 
'« forſaken walls, 60, e 216 after tier 
<« uſual manner.” 

As for the Britons being at the rape of Heſione 
with Hercules (which is inferred from thoſe verſes 


| of Cornelius, OO by ſome to be the ſame with 
Tops, 


pFf 


3. 


ion of 
ritons- 


« Tad. 


The Max NERS of the BRIT OR. 
| Nepos, where he deſcribes the marriage of Telemon 


r | | 


| E in aurea 4 pocula fuf 
Fe kk pateri plebs mixta Britanni, Cc. 


| With generous wine the ha veſſels flow'd, 


And well-filld bowls went round the undiſtinguiſh'd | 
___ crowd; | 
Bricons among the reſt. wa 


this is plainly poetical ; and, that the author of it 
woas not Cornelius Nepos, as the Germans will have 
tt, but Joſephus Iſcanus, I can clearly demonſtrate. 
For he makes mention of our Henry II. and of 
Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
use. 3. Whether or no Ulyſſes came thus far (of whom So- 
v1 88 linus ſays, it is manifeſt from an altar with an in- 
in Britain, ſcription of Greek letters on it, that he landed in 
Caledonia) is queſtioned by Brodæus: and * I ſhould 
rather imagine it erected in honour of Ulyſſes, 
15 than that it was raiſed by him; tho! they would 
have this Ulyſſes to be Elizza, Japhet's grandſon. 
For it appears by hiſtory (what we have likewiſe 


obſerved) that the ancient Greeks were great travel- | 


lers both by ſea and land; and therefore it ought 
not to ſeem ſtrange, if we find their names and 
monuments in ſeyeral places. And they took thoſe 
names, not ſo much from their own anceſtors, as 
from heroes, who were equally honoured, if not 
more, than confeſſors and martyrs among Chriſtians. 
As therefore the countries, newly found out, have 
their names from St. John, St. Dominic, St. Fran- 
cis, and many other ſaints; ſo none will deny but 
the ſame was practiſed among the Greeks. And, 
of all their heroes, which of them made voyages, 
either more frequently, or more long and tedious, 
than Ulyſſes? No wonder then that mariners ſhould 
generally make their vows to him, and conſecrate 
tlie places of their arrival to his name. Thus 
Ulyfſipo, upon the mouth of the river Tagus, had 
its name; and thus in other places came thoſe 
monuments of Ulyſſes, Laertes, and their compa- 
nions; which are not to be aſcribed to Ulyſſes as 
the founder, but, as we may ſuppoſe, were dedicated 
to that hero by Grecian travellers, who, himſelf was 
of all others the greateſt. | 
John Tzetzes, in his Variæ ideas writes, 
„ That our Britiſh kings made Cato the elder 
(that noted enemy to the vice and debauchery of 
* the Romans) many preſents, in honour to his vir- 
e tue; and this, long before the name of Britain was 
* known at Rome.” I leave him to make good 
the truth of this ſtory 3 but, how fabulous an 
author he is, the learned are ſufficiently aware. 
Nor would I have the reader believe, that 
me Great . Alexander the Great came from the Eaſt-Indies to 
tain, the Streights of Gibraltar, and to Britain, upon 
the- authority of Cedrenus, againſt other hiſtorians : 
(From thence being come into Aphaſis, * Gades, 
and the Britiſh nation, and having furniſhed him- 
ſelf with a thouſand hulks, &c.) That of Tri- 
themius, out of Hunnibald, is juſt as true, That 
king Baſſanus put away his wife, the king of the 


Alexander 


—— _ 


the ancient Greeks; and the Gauls and Iberians Romans. 


| tain, this part of the world was not known to 


and that thereupon he made war againſt Baſſanus 


| might arrive in our iſland. 
ſhip of Hiero which was thought a miracle for great- 


maſt of it was, with much difficulty, found by a 
| ſwine-herd in the mountains of Britain, and from 


read Bprlriavig for Bedrdviag, and refer it to the hens 


d Lib Ts 4 
Triades, where we find mention of three great ar- e 


famous both in Greek and Latin authors, was a 


a race of the Cimbri, ſettled themſelves towards the 


heard by the Greeks and Romans. As for that 
tract De Mundo, which goes for Ariſtotle's, and 


: Or cades's OI + in the year before Sou 28 4 


See Mr. berge 


ee of e EY in ae to Mir. Camden, publiſhed 18 his Bitte, b. 116, 
See what our author has obſerved upon this head, under the title Name of Britain, where he ſeems to allow the Greeks a 
greater acquaintance with the affairs of this iſland, than here le does. 
The circumſtances of Polybius's words ſeem to imply no more, than that as n was dodbtful whether the fon encompaſſed 
coders moo of Altica, toe wy ns 15 on 85 kane n ſo worth tor — a gong an. above Na rbo 


Europe about 370 Fork before Chriſt. 


with. the auxiliaries winch he had from the = of 


| the Britons. 


Neither would I have any one imagine, mar Hannibal ne- 


Hannibal carried on a war in Britain, becauſe of that ver in Bri 


paſſage of Polybius, i in the Eclogæ of the XIth Book: 
Taro & tw 35 as ouyierciouerov Ti; Bpelravias tig wide) 
Beaxets ringe Avis. For the place is corrupted, and 
it ſhould be read Bpdiriavis for Bpilravias; as it is alſo 
in the 42d book of Dioz and in both places | i 
they are ſpeaking of the Brutii in Italy. And yer = 
| I will not deny but the Greeks about this time 1 
For Athenæus, de- 

ſcribing from Moſchion, a very ancient author, that Hiero's ip. 


neſs and workmanſhip, tells us, That the main- 


thence conveyed into Sicily by Phileas Taurominites, 
a mechanic: but I feat the critics will here alſo 


tian Hills in Italy. 


Yet it is likely that ſome of the Britons werlt The pritens 
with the Cimbrians and Gauls in thoſe expeditions Oo | 
into Greece and Italy. For, beſides the name com- the Cimbii- 
mon to both, in the ancient Britiſh book of the 2ns. Tra- 


mies raiſed in Britain, it is ſaid, that a certain 
foreign captain drew a mighty army out of this 
kingdom; which, having deſtroyed great part of 
Europe, at laſt ſettled upon the Grecian fea; 1 
ſuppoſe, meaning Galatia. And that Brennus, ſo 


Briton; ſome think it may be eaſily made out, 
For my part, I know only thus much, that the 
name is not yet quite loſt among the, Britons, 
who in their language call a king Brennin. 

However, that Britomarus, 4 warlike captain a- Britoffiarus, 
mong them, and mentioned by Florus and Appian, * Priton. 
was a Briton, is plain from the word itſelf, 
which ſignifies a great Briton, I will not here 
wreſt that of Strabo, (who ſays that Brennus was 
by birth a Praufian) ſo as to make him a Briton : 
and whereas Otho Friſingenſis writes, that the Briones, Lib. 2. c. 13. 


head of the Drave, I will not venture to change Bro- 


ones into Britones; though the critics 50 our age 
ſeldom ſtick at ſuch things. 


To give my own opinion otice for all: As Britain 
the Romans, norwithſtanding they were ſo great known but 


of late to the 
and eminent, were not known to Herodotus nor Greeks and 


were for a long time utterly unknown to the 
ancient hiſtorians; * ſo I have always thought, 
that it was late before the name of Britons was 


makes mention of the Britons, and Albion, and 
Hierna ; it is not ſo old as Ariſtotle, but of a 
much later date, as the learned think. For cer- 


the noble hiſtorian Polybius, who, in company 

with the famous Scipio, travelled a great part of 
© He tells 

„ 


were 


Af 
8 Y * ” 


"7 
_ 
* 


2.4 The RomMaNs 
us, That whatever tract lies north · ward, between 
« the Tanais and Narbo, is unknown to this 
« day; and that whatever is ſaid or written of it 
is all idle and fittitious.” Much after the rate that 
ſome at this day may be thought to do, who per- 
ſuade themſelves that Hamilco, being ſent by the 
Carthaginians to diſcover the weſtern coaſts of 

Europe, arrived here many years before; when 
all the while there is no other ground for this voyage, 
but a verſe or two in Feſtus Avienus. 

And that it was ſo late ere Britain was known 
might well be occaſioned by the ſituation, as diſ- 
joined from the continent; and becauſe the old 
Britons were then barbarous (like the other nations 
in this part of the world) and, living much at 
home, had no great commerce with other coun- 
tries. Dio is of the the ſame opinion in this 

matter, ſaying, „That it was not ſo much as 

” Primiss *©* known to the * more ancient Greeks and Ro- 
« mans, whether there was ſuch a place as Bri- 
« tain in the world; and the more modern of 
« them queſtioned whether it were continent or 
« iſland: That much was written on both ſides 
« by ſome who had no certain knowledge, (as 
% having neither ſeen the country, nor learned 
« the nature of it from the inhabitants) but who 
“ relied on their own conjectures, according as 
« they had time or inclination to frame them.” 
The firſt Latin author, that I know of, who mentions 

Britain, is Laren , in thoſe verſes of his about the 
difference of airs: 


Nam quid Britannum cælum differre putamus, 
Et quod in Egypto N, * mundi en 
axis? 


Ho different is the * 0˙ : th' Britiſh iſle 
From that which plays w_ the wand ring 
Nile ? ? 


Now, it is granted on all hands, that Lucre- 
| tius lived a little before Cæſar: about which time, 
+ Sueſfones. Divitiacus king of the Soiſſons, and the moſt 


the world 3189, which (becauſe much of that hif: 


called *Iropmor, becauſe the tranſactions of that pe- Hiſtorical. | 


in BRITAIN. 


Cæſar himſelf informs us. But this is to be un- 
derſtood of the ſea-coaſt. For the ſame Cæſgſar af. 
firms, that no other part of Britain beſides the 
ſea-coaſt and what lay over againſt France, was 
known to the Gauls. And yet Diodorus Siculus 
writes, That Britain was never ſubject to any 
“ foreigner; neither Dionyſius, nor Hercules, nor 
* any god or hero, have (for aught appears) 
ever attempted to conquer it. C. Cæſar, for 
* his great exploits ſirnamed Divus is the firſt 
that ever ſubdued the Britons, and forced them 
« to pay tribute.” | 

Here then our hiſtorian (whoever he be) muſt Cenſor ban, . 
begin his hiſtory, and not higher: duly weigh- ji. 
ing what the learned Varro hath ſaid, and I have 
already hinted, namely, That there are three diſ- odr iy 
tint periods of time; the firſt from man's crea- 
iton to the deluge, which (by reaſon we know no- i 
thing of it) is called Addo. The ſecond, from Unknown. | 
the deluge to the firſt Obmoict in the year of 


tory is falſe and fabulous) is called Moba. The Fabulous. 
third, from the firſt Olympiad to our own times, 


riod are related by very good hiſtorians. But 
though no nation, how learned ſoever, except the 
Jews only, had any true hiſtorical relations be- 
fore that age; yet I know very well that the 
Britiſh Hiſtory 5 Geofrey begins three hundred 
and thirty years before the firſt Olympiad, that 
rude and ignorant period, elpecially as to thoſe 


. parts, which Varro calls fabulous. Hence there · 
fore (left I lay a bad foundation, and the whole 


building be accordingly weak) I will begin the 


| hiſtory of the Romans in Britain; (which ſeems 


to be requiſite in this place, and may give great 
light to that which is to follow) not collecting 
it from fables, which would argue the author's 


| vanity in writing, as well as his folly in believing z | 


but from the genuine monuments of antiquity. And 
this I will do with as much brevity as I can: for it 
is not my deſign to rob any one of the £97 of of a 


Potent prince in Gaule, governed the Britons, as 


iſlands, which — calls the Bretanic. 


ſpired, or rather providence had de- 
| creed, that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs 
Jakes Colt of the world; | Caius Julius Czar, 
having conquered all Gaule, caſt his eye towards 
the ocean, as if the Roman world was not large 
enough : that, having ſubdued all, both by ſea and 


CS 
ROMANS in BRIT AIN. 


HEN virtue and fortune had TEN 


larger tr treatiſe upon this ſubject. 


were encompaſſed too. But that he could not mean it, in ſo great a latitude as our author takes it, is | plain from his own 
d-ſcription of the fountains of Rhodanus and Corbilo or Ligeris, with many other places of France, which lay above 
Narbo: and alſo from his own promiſe in the third _ to write of the outer or welt ſea, and even of the Britiſh 


land, he =o by conqueſts j join countries which 

nature had ſevered. And, in the 54th year before 2 

Chriſt, he made an expedition into Britain; er * 

provoked by the ſupplies which had been ſent 

into Gaule during the courſe of that war, or becauſe 

they had received the Bellovaci who retreated hither, 

or elſe (as Suetonius writes) excited by the hopes 
ws of 
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| abridged, but in his own words. 
and havens of Britain being not ſufficiently known to 
Cæſar, he ſent C. Voluſenus before with a galley ; | 


to him in five days. 


ſoned by the Britons. 
having drawn together about eighty veſſels to bring 
over two legions, and about eighteen more for the 
huorſe, ſet fail from the country of the Morini, at 
three in the morning, and, about four on the day 
- following, arrived in Britain, at a place inconvenient 


a very little way in the water. 


were daunted, and fought not with the ſame heart 
and ſpirit that they uſed to do, 


The RoMans 


of Britiſh pearls, the weight and bigneſs whereof he 


woas wont to poiſe and try in his hand; but, rather 
than all theſe, for the ſake of glory, ſince he rejected 


the offers of the Britiſh ambaſſadors, who, having 


notice of his deſign, came to him, and promiſed to 


give hoſtages and to be ſubject to the . em- 
pire. 
Take the hiſtory of his entrance into. of Aland 


who, having made what diſcovery he could, returned 


chants, ſeveral cities ſent ambaſſadors into Gaule to 
offer hoſtages, and to promiſe obedience to the Ro- 
mans. After he had exhorted them to continue firm 
4n that reſolution, he diſmiſſed them; together with 
Comius Atrebatenſis, who had great authority in 


- + thoſe parts (for the Atrebates had before left Gaule, 


and ſeated themſelves there) and who was to per- 
ſuade them to continue true and faithful to the Ro- 
mans. But he, upon his firſt landing, was impri- 
In the mean time, Cæſar, 


for landing ; for the ſea was narrow, and fo pent in 


by the hills, that they could throw their darts from 


thence upon the ſhore beneath. Having, therefore, 
got wind and tide both favourable, he ſet fail in, 


5 and went about eight miles farther, and there, in a 
The Britons, 
perceiving his deſign, diſpatched away their horſes and | 


plain and open ſhore, rid at anchor. 


chariots, to keep the Romans from landing. Here 
the Romans had one great difficulty : for thoſe large 
ſhips could not ride cloſe enough to the ſhore in that 
ſhallow ſea ; fo that the ſoldiers were forced to leap 


cumbered ; and fought either on dry ground, or but 
So that the Romans 


But Cæſar com- 
manded the 888 p Ms to be removed, and the 


2» Ad apertum gallies to be rowed up * juſt over- againſt the Britons, 


: latus. 


upon all followed. 


and the ſlings, engines, and arrows to be thence em- 
ployed againſt them. The Britons, terrified with the 
form of the ſhips, and the rowing, and the ſtrange- 


neſs of the engines, gave ground. At the fame time, 


an enſign of the tenth legion, beſeeching the Gods 
that his deſign might be for the honour of the legion, 
(My fellow ſoldiers, ſays he, leap down, unleſs you 


will ſee the eagle taken by the enemy; for my own 


part, I am reſolved to do my duty to my country 
and my general) immediately jumped out, and ad- 


vanced with his eagle towards the enemy; and there- 


cumbered with arms, toſſed with the waves, and 


wanting footing, and withal confuſed, were in ſtrange 
| diſorder, till Cæſar made the pinnaces and boats ply 


about with recruits to ſuccour them. As ſoon as the. 


Romans got ſure footing on dry ground, they charged 
| the. Britons, and quickly put them to flight but 


Vor. L 


The places, ports, 


The Britons having intelli- 
gence of Cæſar's intended expedition by che mer- 


(But, if we believe Julian, it 
was Cæſar himſelf who firſt leaped out.) Now began 


a reſolute fight on both ſides ; but the Romans, being 


down from thoſe high ſhips in places unknown, and | 
under heavy armour, and fight at the ſame time with 
the waves and with the enemy. On the other ſide, 
the Britons, who knew the place, were free and un- 


tinent of Gaule. 


| hinder t 


in BRITAIN. 


could not purſue chem, their horſe being not yet ar- 
rived. The Britons, upon this defeat, preſently ſent 


ambaſſaders (and with them Comius Atrebatenſis, 
whom they had impriſoned) to deſire peace; laying 


the fault upon the rabble, and their own imprudence. 


Cæſar, upon this, eaſiy pardoned them, command- 
ing hoſtages to be given; which he received in part, 


with a promiſe to deliver the reſt. This peace was 
concluded the fourth day after his landing in Britain. 

At the ſame time, thoſe eighteen ſhips wherein the 
horſe were tranſported, as they came in ſight of Bri- 


tain, were ſuddenly driven to the weſtward by ſtreſs 


of weather, and had enough to do to recover the con- 


altogether unfit for ſervice. This. being known to 


the Rritiſh' princes (that the Romans wanted horſe, 
ſhips, and proviſion). they revolted, and reſolved to 
m from foraging. But Cæſar, foreſeeing 
all this, took care to bring in proviſions daily, and to 


repair his fleet with the timber of thoſe twelve which 


were moſt ſhattered. While affairs ſtood in this poſ- 


ture, the ſeventh legion which was ſent out to forage, 
being at their work, was ſuddenly ſet upon by the 
Britons, and encompaſſed by their horſe and chariots. 


The ſame night, the moon then at 
full, the gallies, which were drawn to ſhore, were 
filled by the tide, and the tranſport-ſhips which lay - 
at anchor were ſo ſhaken by the ſtorm, that they were 


1 


Their way of fighting in chariots (as I have already Fighting in in 


obſerved) is this: firſt, they drive up and down, and chariots: 
fling their darts, and diſorder the ranks of the enemy 


with the terror and noiſe of their horſes and chariots ; 


and, if they once get within the ranks of the horſe, 


they light from their chariots and fight on foot. The 


charioteers draw off a little in the mean time, and 


place their chariots fo, that, in caſe their maſters are 


over-powered by the numbers of the enemy, they 
may readily retreat thither. Thus, they anſwer at 
once the ſpeed of the horſe, and the ſteadineſs of the 
foot ; and are ſo expert by daily uſe and exerciſe, that 


on the ſide of a ſteep hill they can take up and turn, 
run along upon the beam, ſtand upon the yoke, and 
from thence whip into their chariots again. 


great body, and marched to the Roman camp ; where 
Cæſar engaged them, put them to flight, ſlew many 


of them, and burnt all their houſes for a great way 
together. 
dors addreſs themſelves for peace to Cæſar; and he 
grants it, doubling their hoſtages, and a 
them to be ſent into Gaule. 


The very ſame day, the Britiſh ambaſſa- 


Soon after, * 


But, 
Cæſar coming luckily to their relief, the Romans 
took heart again, and the Britons ſtood their ground ; 
who in hopes of freeing themſelves for ever (by rea- 
ſon of the ſmall number of the Romans, and the 
ſcarcity of proviſions among them) got together a 


the 2qui- * Proxima 


nox being within a day, he ſet fail from Britain, and 3 


arrived ſafe with his whole fleet on the continent: 
whither only two cities of Britain ſent their hoſtages; 
the reſt neglected it. 


Upon Cæſar's letters, and his 


account to the ſenate of what he had done, a + pro- applies. 


ceſſion of twenty days was decreed him; though he 


or Rome, but only the glory of — the expe- 
dition. 


The next year, having prepared a great fleet (for, 


had gained nothing of conſequence, either to himſelf Pio. Ub. 39. 


including *:tranſport-ſhips and private veſſels built by * Annotinis, 


particular perſons for their own uſe, it conſiſted of 
above 800 ſail) with five legions and two thouſand 
horſe he ſet ſail from Portus Itius, and landed his 
army in the ſame part of the iſland where he had 
landed the foregoing ſummer. But there was not an 


enemy to be ſeen now; for, though the Britons had 
H | | been 
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facta. 


The ROMANS 


been ls in great numbers, yet, terrified by this 
fleet, they had retired into the upland country. Here 
Cæſar incamped his army in a convenient place; 
leaving ten cohorts, and three hundred horſe, to guard 
the ſhips. And in the night, marching himſelf 
twelve miles into the country, he found out the Bri- 
tons, who retreated as far as the river, but gave him 
battle there; and, being repulſed by the Roman ca- 


valry, betook themſelves to certain woods, which 


were fortified by art and nature. But the Romans, 
+ locking their ſhields together like a roof cloſe over 
head, and raiſing a mount, took the place, and drove 
them from the woods ; however, they purſued them 
no farther, having a camp to fortify that night. 

The day after, Cæſar ſent his army in three bodies 
to purſue the Britons ; but ſoon recalled them, upon 


the news that his fleet was the night before wrecked, 


' torn, and caſt upon the ſhore, by a great ſtorm. So, 


Caſſibelin. 


returning to the ſhips, he drew them to land in ten 
days time, and intrenched them within the circuit of 
his camp, and then went back to the wood from 
whence he came. Here the Britons had poſted them- 
ſelves with great reinforcements, under the conduct 
of Caſſivellaun or Caſſibelin, who, by common con- 

ſent, was made their prince and general. 


and chariots encountered the Romans in their march, 
with much Ioſs on both ſides. After ſome 
pauſe, as the Romans were taken up in fortifying 


their camp, the Britons fell, upon the guards with 


great fierceneſs, and charged back again through two | 
| cohorts, which, with the flower of two legions, Czar | 


had ſent to intercept them; and ſo made a ſafe re- 
treat. The day following, the Britons appeared very 
thin here and there upon the hills; but at- noon, 
Cæſar having ſent out three legions and all his horſe 


_ pulſed with great ſlaughter. 
which they had got together went off and left them ; | 
ſo that the Britons never after encountered the Ro- 


to forage, the Britons fell upon them, but were re- 
And now. thoſe aids 


mans with their full ſtrength. From hence, Cæſar 


The river 
Thames, 


The Trino- 
bantes. 


Mandubrati- 


us, alſo called 


Androgeus. 


marched with his army to the river Thames, into the 


territories of Caſſivellaun; where, on the other ſide 
of the river, he found a great army of the Britons | 


drawn up; having faſtened ſharp ſtakes in the bot- 
tom of the river. However, the Romans, wading up | 
to the neck, went over ſo reſolutely, that the Bri- 


tower- backed elephants, as Poliænus has it. 

Caſſivellaun, deſpairing now of any ſucceſs by 
fighting, retains with him only four thouſand cha- 
rioteers, and reſolves to watch the motion of the Ro- 
mans, ſallying out upon their horſe, as often as they 
happened to ſeparate and ſtraggle in foraging ; and 
ſo he kept them from ranging in the country. In | 
the mean time the Trinobantes ſurrender themſelves 


to Cæſar, deſiring he would protect Mandubratius 


(called by Eutropius and Bede, out of ſome loft 
pieces of Suetonius, Androgorius, and by our Bri- 
tons Androgeus) againſt Caſſivellaun, and ſend him 
to be their governor. Cæſar ſends him, and demands 
forty hoſtages, and proviſion for his army. After 
their example, the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, 


Bibroci, and the Caſſii, ſurrender themſelves; from 
whom Cæſar having learnt that Caſſivellaun's town 


was not far off, fortified with woods and fences; he 
goes and aſſaults it in two places. The Britons fly 


out at another ſide; yet many of them are taken in 
the flight, and cut off. 


In the mean time, at the mand of Caſſivellaun, 


| four petty kings of Kent, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taxi- 


Their horſe | << 


| try-hangings wherein he had repreſented his Britiſh 
tons quitted their poſt and fled; but not for fear of | 


| tons, being the people repreſented in 1 and 
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in BRITAIN, 


magulus, and Segonax, fell upon the camp in which 
the Romans had intrenched their ſhipping ; but the 
Romans iſſued out, and beat them off, taking Cin- 
getorix priſoner, Caſſivellaun, after ſo many defeats. 
(but moved more particularly by the revolt of thoſe 
cities) ſent ambaſſadors, with Comius Atrebatenſis, 
to Cæſar, to treat of ſurrendering. Cæſar, having 
reſolved to winter on the continent, demands hoſtages, 
and appoints a yearly tribute to be paid from Britain 
to the Romans, ordering Caffivellaun to do nothing 
prejudicial to Mandubratius, or the Trinobantes ; 
and fo tranſports his whole army, with a great num- 
ber of captives, at two embarkments. Thus much 
from Cæſar, of his own war in Britain. 7 
Eutropius, from ſome pieces of Suetonius which 
are now loſt, adds farther : | 
« Scæva, one of Czſar's ſoldiers, and four more 
with him, came over before in a little ſhip to 2 rock 
near the ifland, and were there left by the tide. 
„The Britons in great numbers fell upon theſe few 
Romans; yet his companions got back again. 
cScæva continues undaunted, overcharged with 
weapons on all ſides ; firſt, reſiſting them with his 
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« ſpear, and after with his ſword, ſingle againſt a 
multitude. And when he was at length weary and 
j < wounded, and had loft both helmet and buckler, | 
he ſwam off with two * coats of mail to Cæſar ie 
camp; where he begged pardon for his raſhneſs, 2 


„ and had the honour to be made a centurion.“ 


When Cæſar firſt came into this iſland, he was ſo Atheazus,) 
| moderate, and fo far from the pomp and ſtate of the 
preſent age, that Cotas. (who was the greateſt officer 
in his camp but one) tells us in his Greek Commen- 
tary concerning the commonwealth: of Rome, that 
all his retinue was but three ſervants. When he 
c was in Britain,” ſays Seneca, „and could not 
« endure that his greatneſs ſhould be confined within 
the ocean, he had the news of his daughter's death, 
and + the public calamities like to tollow there- 
| + Publica ſe- 
* upon; yet he ſoon overcame his grief, as he did cum fata du- 
| « every thing elſe.” Returning Conqueror from Bri- gan 
; iny 
tain, he offered to Venus Genetrix, in her temple, a Servius Ho- 
corſlet of Britiſh pearls. Some of his Britiſh cap- DOFATRSs | 


tives he appointed for the theatre, with certain tapeſ- 
victories. Theſe were often taken away by the Bri- 


hence that of Virgil: 


— 


Uique 
 Purpures intexti tollant aulea Britami. 


Ai how the tap try where 3 are wrought 
"The Britiſh ſlaves pull down. —— _ 


And the Britons were not only appointed. to. ſerve 8 


the theatre, but alſo (to note this by the bye) the den- of Car- 


dinal de Car- 
emperor's ſedan; as appears by an old inſcription of ods. G 


| that age, which makes mention of a decurio over the 


Britiſh * ſedan-men. Of this conqueſt of C r . an * Lecdicario- 
ancient bor writes thaw, | = wum. 


Vis aide viri reparata claſſe Britannos 

Vicit, & hoſtiles Rheni compeſcuit undas. 
Vnconquer'd force! his fleet new rigg'd o ercame 
The Britiſh troops, and Rhine's rebellious ſtream, 


The ah ws in Ba IE 7 


Hither alſo may be referred that of Claudian, con- 
n the Roman valour: | Orbis Britannos. 


29: 


Serves iturum Caſarem in Alina 


Mec ſtetit oceano, FREY 0 ingreſſa profundum, *\ Preſerve great Cæſar, while his arms he bends 
| Vincendos alio egos in orbe Re. II 0o ſeek new foes in Britain's fartheſt lands. 


Nor ſtopp' d he 5 but urg d the boundleſs flood, But, after he had got as far as Gaule, the Britons ſent 
And ſought new Britiſh worlds to be ſubdu'd. their addreſſes for peace; and ſome petty princes, 
14 b pion having obtained his favour by embaſſies and by good gtrabo. 
Moreover, Cicero, in a poem now loſt, intitled Qua- offices, made oblations in the capitol, © and ren- 
drigæ, extols Cæſar, for his exploits in Britain, tothe | © dered almoſt the whole iſland intimate and fami- 
very ſkies, and as it were in a poetical chariot : and | © liar to the Romans; ; ſo that they paid all impoſts 
this we have upon the authority of Ferrerius Pede- | © very contentedly, as they do at this day, for ſuch 
in montanus. For thus he writes, © I will draw Britain | © commodities as were conveyed, to and fro, be- 
<« in your colours, but with my own pencil.” How- | © tween Gaule and Britain. Theſe were ivory, bridles, 
ever, others are of opinion, that he only frighted the | © chains, amber, and glaſs veſſels, and ſuch com- 


' Britons by one ſucceſsful battle; or, as Lucan ſays, | „ mon fort of ware. And therefore there needed no 9 
yo indeed had no e for n 1 «* garriſon in the iſland. For it would require at leaſt 
| ce one legion and ſome horſe, if tribute was to be 
2 errita queſt oftendit lere Britamis. I“ raiſed; and that would hardly defray the charge of 


« the forces; for the impoſts muſt neceſſarily be leſ- 
Fled from the Britons whom his arms had ugh « ſened, if a tribute was impoſed ; and, when vio- 


] © lent courſes are once taken, danger is never far 
And Tacitus, a grave ankd ſolid akin writes, that | «© off.” The next year likewiſe, he intended a de- 
he did not conquer Britain, but only ſhewed it to | ſcent upon Britain, for breach of treaty ; but he was 
the Romans.“ Horace hints, as if he ſcarce touched | diverted by an inſurrection of the Cantabri and others 
it; when, flattering * he fays, 1 the Britons | in Spain. And therefore there is no reaſon to believe 


nao untoucing, . bo Landinus Servius, or Philargyrus, who would con- 
| | _ ] clude that Auguſtus Frumphey o over the Britons, from 


Intadbtus aut Britannus ut 2 fo thoſe verſes of Virgil: 
en catenatus via. Ti era 


Et duo rapta manu diverſe ex boſte trophea 
or Deicons, yet d. in chains ſhou'd come, & Biſque 2 utroque a ttore gentes. | 
. To "Ro thy N CO the ſtreets of Rome. 


1 Gain? d from two foes two trophies i in his hands, 


And Propentns | | Twonations ITY on the neighbouring ſtrands, 
Te moe? invidtus Romano Marte Fenn 0 that ſubmiſſion of the Britons, without oel 
, tion, this of Horace relates : 
 Brizain, that ſcorn'd the yoke of our command, | 
Expects her fate from your victorious hand. | - Czlo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
1 . iO Loa I Kegnare; præſens divus habebitur 
So far is that of the court hiſtorian Velleius Pater-| Auguſtus, adjefis Britannis 


culus from being true, © Cæſar paſſed twice through | Inperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 
<« Britain ;” ſince it was hardly entered by him. For, | e 5 8 
many years after this expedition of Cæſar, the iſland | When thund'ring Jove we heard before, 
Dio. was ſubject to 1ts. own Kings; and wn by its | Trembling we own'd his heavenly power. 


own laws. To Cæſar now we'll humbly bow, 
Auguſtus, Auguſtus ſeems :nduſtriouſly to have neglected this Cæſar's a greater god below, 
t Coneilium. iſland; for he reckoned it a kind of + decree, as Ta. When conquer'd Britain ſheathes her fword, 


citus ſays (and perhaps he thought it the wiſeſt way) | ] And haughty Ferſia calls him lord. 
fFhat the Roman Empire ſhould be bounded,” 1. e. | 
that the Ocean, the Iſtre, and the Euphrates, were | Tiberius (no way en to DR the wem Tiber. 
the limits which nature had ſet it: to the end it might | of the empire) ſeems to have followed the policy of 
 IntheCzſars. be an adamantine empire (for ſo Auguſtus expreſſes Auguſtus; for he produced a book written with 
| itt in Julian) and not, like a ſhip which 1s 5 big, Auguſtus's own hand, © containing the revenue of 
prove unwieldy, and fink under its own weight, as the empire; how many citizens and allies were in 
it has uſually happened to other great ſtates; ' Or] arms, and the number of fleets, kingdoms, pro- 
elſe, as Strabo thinks, he contemned it, as if its en- | © vinces, tributes, or impoſts belonging to the ſtate ; 
mity was not worth the fearing, nor any thing in it | © with his advice, at laſt, of keeping the empire 
worth the having; and it was thought, that no ſmall | * within bounds.” Which, as Tacitus ſays, pleaſed 5 
damage might be done them by thoſe other coun- | him ſo well, that he made no attempt upon Britain, 
tries about it. But, whateyer might be the cauſe, nor kept any forces there. For where Tacitus reckons 
this is certain, that, after Julius had been here, and | up the legions, and in what countries they were gar- 
the civil wars of the empire broke out, Britain for riſoned at that time, he makes no mention of Britain. | 
a long while was not regarded by the Romans, even | Tet the Britons ſeem to have continued in amity with 
in peaceful times, Yet, at laſt, Auguſtus was on his the Romans; for, Germanicus being on a voyage at 
journey from Rome to invade Britain. Whereupon, that time, and ſome of his men driven by ſtreſs of 


Horace at that dime addreſſes ard to the Goddeſs weather upon this iſland, the petty princes 5 them 
Fortune at Antium: TOR | home — 


Dio. 
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C. Caligula. 


The RO MANS 
It is evident enough, that Caius Cæzʒar deſigned to 
invade this iſland ; but his own fickle and unſteady 


_ temper, and the ill ſucceſs of his great armies in Ger- 


Suetonius in 


Adminius. 


* Ad forum 


atque curi- 


Am. 


I Triremi 


conſcenſa. 


many, prevented it. For, to the end he might ter- 
rify Britain and Germany (both which he threatened 
to invade) with the fame of ſome prodigious work, 


he made a bridge, between the Baiæ and the piles of 


Puteoli, three thouſand fix hundred paces in length: 


„But he did nothing more in this expedition, than 
« receive Adminius the ſon of Cunobelline, a king 


<« of the Britons, who was baniſhed by his father, and 
« had fled with a ſmall number of men, and ſurren- 
« dered himſelf to the emperor. Upon that, as if 
ce the whole iſland had been alſo ſurrendered, he wrote 


“ preſs that was ſent to drive up * into the very fo- 


« rum and fenate-houſe, and not to deliver them but | 
in Mars's temple and in a full ſenate to the con- 


« ſuls. Afterwards, marching forwards to the ocean 
“ (as rf he deſigned a deſcent upon Britain) he drew 
« up his army on the ſhore ; and then + taking ſhip, 


+». 
5 


„ wherewith to triumph) he pleaſed himſelf as if he 


Pharus. 


had conquered the very ocean; and ſo, having re- 


2 
* 


« And, in memory of his victory, he built a very high 


* tower; from which, as from a watch-tower, there 


„ might be lights kept for the direction of ſailors in 


the coaſt of Holland at low water; and it is called 
by the people thereabouts Britenhuis ; 
often find ſtones with inſcriptions, one of which was 


„ interpreted by them, I know not 


Claudius. 


how truly, Caius Caligula pharum fecit. 
of this in the Britiſh iſlands. 8 0 
From henceforward, the inner parts of Britain (de- 


But more 


ftcated by civil factions of their own rather than by 


on both ſides) fell by little and little under the ſub- 
jection of the empire. 
one by one, all were conquered in the end; being ſo 


the power of the Romans, and after much ſlaughter 
For, while they fought ſingly 
bent upon their own deſtruction, that, till they were 


all ſubdued, they were not ſenſible that what any part 
loſt was a loſs to the whole. Nay, ſuch was the 


power of ambition among ſome of them, that it cor- 


rupted and drew them over to the enemy's ſide, mak- | 


ing them zealous for the Roman intereſt to the de- 
ſtruction of their own country. The chief of theſe 


Bericus. 


Aulus Plau- 
tius. 


Dio. 


was Bericus, who perſuaded Claudius to invade Bri- 


tain (which no one had attempted ſince J. Cæſar) 
being then embroiled by faction and civil wars, upon 
pretence of their protecting certain fugitives, Clau- 
dius therefore orders Aulus Plautius, the prætor, 


<« to lead an army into Britain, who had much diffi- | 


<« culty to get the ſoldiers out of France; for they 
<« took it ill, that they were to carry on a war in ano- 
Ather world; and drew out the time with delays. 
« But when Narciſſus, who was ſent to them by 
Claudius, mounted the tribunal of Plautius, and 
began to ſpeak to them; the ſoldiers were ſo of- 
« fended at it, that they fell into the common cry, 


Jo Saturnalia (for jt is a cuſtom, during the Sa- 


*« turnalia, for the ſlaves to celebrate that feaſt in the 
*« habit of their maſters) and forthwith followed Plau- 


where they 


| 


<, boaſting letters to Rome, often charging the ex- 


„ and launching out a little, returned, and, being | 
t ſeated in a high pulpit, gave the ſignal for battle, 
_« commanding an alarm to be ſounded; and on a | 
c ſadden ordered the ſoldiers to gather ſhells. With 
e theſe ſpoils (for he wanted thoſe of the enemy | 


warded his ſoldiers, he brought the ſhells to Rome, | 
that his booty might be ſeen and admired there. | 


the night.” The ruins of it are ſometimes ſeen on | 


in BRITAIN. 


6c 
640 


(e 


tius chearfully. 


might poſſibly be hindered from landing; they 
were driven back by contrary winds, and 10 found 
ſome difficulty in tranſporting. Vet taking heart 


again (by reaſon a meteor run from eaſt to weſt, 
whither they were ſailing) they arrived at the iſland 


without any diſturbance. For the Britons, upon 
the news of what I have already mentioned, ima- 


gining they would not come, had neglected to 
muſter z and therefore, without uniting, withdrew 
into their fens and woods, hoping to fruſtrate the - 
enemy's deſign, and wear them out with delays, 
as they had ſerved Cæſar. Plautius therefore was 
After he had 
found them (they were not then free, but ſubject 


at much trouble to find them our. 


to ſeveral kings) he firſt overcame Caratacus, 


and after him Togodumnus, the ſons of Cunobel-- 


line who was then dead. Theſe flying before him, 


part of the Bodunni ſurrendered, who at that time 
Leaving a garri- 
ſon there, he went on to a certain river; and the 


were ſubject to the Catuellani. 


barbarians, thinking it impaſſable by the Romans 


without a bridge, lay careleſs and negligent in their 
Plautius therefore ſends 


camp on the other ſide. I 
the Germans over, being accuſtomed to ſwim 
through the ſtrongeſt current in their arms. Theſe, 


falling upon the enemy by ſurpriſe, ſtruck not at 
the men, but altogether at the horſes in their cha- 
riots; which being once diſordered, the men were 


not able to ſit them. Next to them, he made Fla- 
vius Veſpaſianus who was afterwards emperor, and 


his brother Sabinus, a lieutenant, march over; 


who by ſurpriſe paſſed the river, and cut off many 
of the Britons. 
but engaged them ſo reſolutely next day, that it 


continued a doubt which way the victory inclined, 
till C. Sidius Geta, after he had been well-nigh ö 
taken by the enemy, gave them ſuch a defeat, 


that the honour of a triumph was granted him at 


Rome for this great ſervice, though he had never 


been conſul. From hence, the barbarians drew 


back towards the mouth of the Thames, where it 


ſtagnates by the flowing of the tide; and being 
acquainted with the nature of the places (which 


were firm and fordable, and which not) paſſed it 
eaſily ; whereas the Romans, in purſuing them, ran 


great hazards. However, the Germans ſwimming, 
and the others getting over by a bridge above, 


they ſet upon the barbariars, and killed great num- 


bers of them; but, in the heat of the purſuit, they 
fell among bogs, and loſt many of their own men. 
Upon this indifferent ſucceſs, and becauſe the Bri- 
tons were ſo far from being daunted at the death 


of Togodumnus, that they made preparations, 


with greater fury, to revenge it, Plautius went no 
farther ; but, fearing the worſt, took care to ſe- 


cure what he had already got, and ſent to Rome 


for Claudius; being commanded fo to do, if af- 
fairs were in a dangerous. condition, 
pedition, among much equipage and preparations 


Having divided his any into 
« three bodies, leſt, all arriving in one place, tley 


** ů — — 


However, the reſt did not fly, ; 


For this ex- _ 


82 


of other kinds, elephants were alſo provided. Clau- Elephat 


dius, upon receiving this news, commits the go- 
vernment of affairs civil and military to Vitellius 


his fellow conſul (for he had put him in that office 


with himſelf, for ſix months:) and now he ſails 
from the city to Oſtia, and from thence to Mar- 


ſeilles, and ſo on, the reſt of his journey, partly 


by land, and partly by ſea, till he came to the 
ocean; then he ea over into Britain ; z where he 
N « went 


The Romans 

went directly to his forces that were expecting him 
4 at the Thames. Having taken upon himſelf the 
4 command of the army, he paſſed the river, and 
upon a ſet battle with the enemy, who were poſted 
<« there to receive him, obtained the victory, took 
« Camalodunum, the royal ſeat of Cunobelline, and 
4 A great number therein priſoners ; many by force, 
and others by ſurrender. Upon this, he was ſe- 
< veral times greeted emperor; a thing contrary to 
the Roman practice: for it was not lawful for a 
e general to aſſume that title above once in one war. 
« To conclude, Claudius, having diſarmed the Bri- 
e tons, leaves Plautius to govern them, and to ſub- 
«< due the reſt; and returns himfelf to Rome, hav- 
“ ing ſent Pompeius and Silanus, his ſons-in-law, 
before him, with the news of his victory.“ Thus 
Dio. But Suetonius ſays, that he had part of the 
ifland ſurrendered to him, without the hazard of a 
battle or the expence of blood. His ſtay in Britain 
vas about ſixteen days; and in that time he remitted 
to the Britiſh nobility the confiſcation of their goods; 

for which favour they frequented his temple, and 


adored him as a God. And now, after ſix months 


abſence, he returns to Rome. 

It was eſteemed ſo great an action to conquer but 
a ſmall part of Britain, that anniverſary games, trium- 
phal arches both at Rome and at Bullogne in Gaule, 
and, laſtly, a glorious triumph, were decreed by the 


ſenate, in honour of Claudius: at which, the Gover- | 
nors of the provinces, and alſo ſome outlaws, were | 


permitted to come into the city, and be preſent. Upon 
the top of the emperor's palace was fixed a naval 
crown, to imply his conqueſt and ſovereignty of the 


Galla Comata one of nine pounds weight, and the 
- Hither Spain one of ſeven. His entry into the capi- 
_ tol was by ſteps, and upon his knees, ſupported by 
his ſons-in-law on each fide ; and heentered the Adri- 
atic ſea, ttiumphant, in a great houſe, rather than 
in a ſhip. The firſt ſeat was allowed to his conſort 
Meſſalina; and it was farther decreed by the ſenate, 
* Carpento, that ſhe ſhould be carried in a * chariot. After this, 
de | made triumphal games, taking the conſulſhip 
upon him for that end. Theſe were ſhewn at once 

in two theatres ; and many times, upon his going 

out, they were committed to the charge of others. 


He promiſed as many horſe-races as could be run 


that day; yet they were in all but ten matches; for 
between every courſe there Was bear-baiting, wreſt- 


ling, and Pyrrhic dancing by boys ſent out of Aſia on 
He alſo. beſtowed triumphal + honours |. 


+ n . 
ta. 


1 Valerius Afiaticus, Julius Silanus, Sidius Geta, 


2 others, for this victory. Licinius Craſſus Frugi 
| was allowed to ride next after him, his horſe in trap- | 
| ®Veſte pal- pings, and himſelf in“ a robe of date-tree-work. Upon | 
Poſidius Spado he beſtowed + a ſpear without an |. 
head; to C. Gavius he gave chains, bracelets, horſe- | 


trappings, and a crown of gold; as may be ſeen 1 in 


mata. 
+Haſtam pu- 
ram. 


* Taurini, an ancient marble at Turin. 


In the mean time, Aulus Plautius carried on * 
war with ſuch ſucceſs, that Claudius decreed him an 
ovation, and went to receive him at his entry into the 

Veſpaſian. | 


the capitol, and returned from it. And now Veſpa- 


ſian began to appear in the world; who, being by. | 
Claudias made an officer in the wars of Britain, partly | 


under Claudius himſelf, and partly under Plautius, 
fought the enemy thirty times, ſubdued two of their 


Sueton. in 
Veſpaſian. 
c. 4. 

9 Vor. J. 


Britiſh ſea. The provinces contributed golden crowns; 


city; giving him the right hand, both as he rid to | 


moſt potent nations, took above twenty towns, and | 


in BrITAtN. 


he was honoured with triumphal ornaments, and 
twice with the prieſthood in a ſhort time; and alſo 
with the conſulſhip, which he enjoyed the two laſt 
months of the year. Here alſo Titus ſerved as tri- 
bune under his father, with the reputation of a labo- 


rious and valiant ſoldier (for he ſet his father at li- 


berty, when beſieged by the enemy ;) and he was no Sueton. Ti- 
leſs famous for his character of modeſty ; as appears dus, c. 4. 
by the number of his || ſtatues, and the inſcriptions || Imaginum, 
of them, throughout Germany and Britain. What 

was tranſacted afterwards in Britain, till the latter end 

of Domitian's reign, Tacitus (who is beſt able) ſhall 

inform you: „P. Oftorius, proprætor in Britain, P. Oftorius 
* found affairs in great diſorder, by reaſon of the Proprxtor. 
“ many inroads into the territories of our allies; and 

e thoſe the more outrageous, becauſe they did not 
expect that a general but newly made, and unac- 

„ quainted with the army, would take the field to 

oppoſe them in the beginning of winter. But Oſ- 
torius, ſenſible how much firſt events would either 

ſink or raiſe his reputation, ſet out againſt them 

with fuch troops as were at hand; put thoſe who 

reſiſted him to the ſword, and purſued the reſt who 

were diſperſed and routed, that they might not 

rally and unite again. And, becauſe a treacherous 

and ſlight peace would be no ſecurity to the gene- 

ral or his army, he prepared to diſarm the ſuſpi- 

cious, and to poſt his forces upon the rivers An- 

tona and Sabrina, to check them upon all occa- 

ſions. But, firſt, the Iceni could not brook this, Iceni. 

a potent nation, and not yet ſhaken by the wars ; 

having before ſought the friendſhip of the Ro- 

mans. By their example, the bordering nations 

riſe likewiſe ; incamping in a convenient place 
fenced with an earthen rampire, and acceſiible by 

a narrow paſſage only, to prevent the entrance of 

the horſe. The Roman general, though without 

his legions, drew up his auxiliary troops to force 

the camp; and, having poſted his foot to the beſt 
advantage, brought up the horſe likewiſe for the 

ſame ſervice. The ſignal being given, they forced 

the rampart, and diſordered the enemy pent up 

and hindered by their own * intrenchments. - Clauſtris. 
However, they defended themſelves with great 
valour, being conſcious of their own bafeneſs in 
revolting, and ſenſible that their eſcape was im- 

poſſible. M. Oſtorius, the lieutenant's ſon, had 

the honour of ſaving a citizen in this battle. 
By this defeat of the Iceni, other ſtates that were 

then wavering were confirmed and ſettled; and 

ſo he marched with his army among the Cangi, Cangi. 
waſting the fields, and ravaging the country. Nor 

durſt the enemy engage us; but, if by ambuſcade 

they happened to Fall upon our rear, they ſuffered 

for their treach And now he was advanced 

* as far almoſt as the Iriſh fea, when a ſedition * 9,04 byber- 
among the Brigantes recalled him ;. reſolving to — 
make no new conqueſts, till he had ſecured the old. 

The Brigantes were ſoon quieted, a few who had Brigantes. 
taken up arms being put to death, and the reſt . 
pardoned. But the Silures were not to be reclaim- 

ed by ſeverity or mercy; and therefore a — 

was incamped there, to awe and reſtrain them. 

To further this, Camalodunum, a Roman colony, The colony 
with a ſtrong body of veterans, was planted in the of 1 | 
new conqueſts, as an aid in readineſs upon any 5 
volt, and a means to inure their allies to law and or- 

der. Some cities were given to King Cogidunus, 


« according to an ancient cuſtom of the Romans, that 


conquered the Iſle of Wight. NI this account, 15 kings themſelves might be their tools to inſlave others. 
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Caractacus. 


1 Majorum. 


the margin 
N atic nun. 


( 


motives. 
them in mind, that this was the day, and this the 
engagement, that would either begin their liberty 
or their bondage for ever; reciting the names of 
their anceſtors, who had driven Cæſar the dic- 


lution amazed the Roman general: 
croſs, a rampire on the other ſide, ſteep mountains 


The ROM ANS 
« From hence they marched into the country of 
the Silures; who, beſides their own natural fierce- 
neſs, relied much upon the valour of Caractacus, 


eminent above all the commanders in Britain, by 
his long experience in affairs both doubtful and 


proſperous. He, knowing the country better than 
the enemy, and being at the head of a weaker ar- 
my, removes the war into the territories of the 
Ordovices, drawing to his aſſiſtance all ſuch as 
were averſe to peace; and there he reſolves to 


try his laſt fortune, poſting himſelf ſo, that the 


paſſes, rereats, and all other things were on his fide, 
and the diſadvantages all on ours. No acceſs, 


but by ſteep mountains; and, where they were 


paſſable, blocked up with ſtones, as with a rampire, 
and a river before him, the fords whereof were dit- 


ficult and uncertain, and theſe guarded by his | 
Beſides, their ſeveral commanders 
went up and down, confirming and encouraging | 


beſt troops. 


the ſoldiers, with the great hopes of victory, and 
the little reaſon to doubt of ſucceſs, and ſuch-like 
Caractacus, riding up and down, put 


tator out of Britain; whoſe valour hitherto had 
preſerved them from ſlavery and taxes, and the 


bodies of their wives and children from diſhonour. | 


The ſoldiers, inflamed with theſe ſpeeches, bound 
themſelves by mutual vows, after their reſpective 
rites, that neither weapons nor wounds ſhould 
ever make them yield. This courage and reſo- 


in the way; every thing terrible, and ſtrongly 


% guarded; all this quite daunted him. However, 


5 Prefect ac 
Tribuni. 


S Fata leſtu- 


dine. 


] Ferentarius 


gravi/que mi- 
les. 


3 Pilis. 


+ Satis & 
haſtis. 
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his army clamoured to be led on, crying, that no- 


thing was impregnable to valour; which zeal was 


the more increaſed by the outcry of the * officers 
to the ſame purpoſe. Oftorius, obſerving what 
paſſes might be won, and what not, leads them on 


in this fury, and paſſes the river without any great | 


difficulty. Being advanced to the rampire, while 
the darts played on both ſides, we loſt more men, 


and had more wounded. But the Romans, + cloſing. 


their ranks and their targets over-head, threw 


down that looſe and irregular pile of ſtones, and, | 
_ engaging them hand to hand, forced them to the 
tops of the mountains, whither they were purſued 


by the ſoldiers, || of heavy as well as light armour : 


the light galled them with darts, the other, preſſing 


up thick and cloſe, put them into diforder, having 
neither head- piece nor coat of mail to defend them. 


If they made a ſtand againſt the auxiliaries, they | 
fell under the ſword and“ javelins of the legion- 
_ aries ; if they faced about to the legionaries, they 


were cut off + by the ſwords and pikes of the 


auxiliaries. 


thers ſurrendered themſelves. He (as one mil- 


chief ever falls upon. the neck. of another) craving | 


the protection of Cartiſmandua Queen of the Bri- 


gantes, was ſeized by her, and delivered to the 
conqueror, in the ninth year of the Britiſh war. 


Upon this, his renown ſpread in the iſland, and 


in the provinces adjoining ; ſo that his name grew 
famous in Italy; where they longed to {ee who he | 
was, that for ſo many years had defied the mighty 
Nay, the name of Carac- 


tacus was not inglorious at Rome itſelf . And 


A river to 


— 


This was an intire victory: CaraCta- | 
cus's wife and daughter were taken; and his bro- | 
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in BRITATN. 


Ceſar, by extolling, his own 'viftory, made the 


captive more eminent. For the people were call- 
ed together, as to ſomewhat great and wonder- 
ful. The emperor's guards were drawn up in the 
plain before their camp. Then came the king's 
vaſſals and retinue, his trappings, chains, and other 


trophies, acquired in foreign wars; next, his bro- 


thers, his wife, and daughter ; and laſt of all him- 
ſelf. The addreſs -of others was baſe and mean, 
through fear; but Caractacus, not dejected either 
in looks, or words, e to this * as he 


ſtood at Cæſar's tribunal : 


« If the moderation of my mind in as "6 OY 
had been anſwerable to my quality and fortune, I 
might have come a friend, rather than a captive, 
into this city; and you, without diſhonour, might 
have been confederates to 'one royally deſcended, 
and then at the head of many nations, As, to 


my preſent condition, to me it is diſgraceful, to 


you it is glorious. I had horſes, men, arms, 


riches ; why is it ſtrange that I ſhould be unwil- 
ling to part with them ? But, ſince your power 
and empire muſt be univerſal, we of courſe, as 


well as all others, muſt be ſubject. If I had forth- 
with yielded, neither my fortune nor your 
glory had been ſo eminent in the world. My 


grave would have buried the memory of it, as 


well as me. Whereas, if you ſuffer me to live now, 
I ſhall ſtand an en monument of your 


clemency. 


Upon this ſpeech, Cæſar nandoned... not oaly | 


high chair at no great diſtance, 


of her anceſtors. 


called together, made many glorious ſpeeches con- 
cerning their priſoner Caractacus; aſſerting it to 


him, but his wife and and brothers; and, being 
all unbound, they made their addreſſes to Agrip - 
pina (with the like commendation and reverence - 
as they had done to Cæſar) ſhe fitting in another 

A thing ſtrange | 
and unknown to our forefathers, that a woman 
ſhould fit commanding at the head of the Roman 
troops. But ſhe carried herſelf like a partner and 
aſſociate in the empire, as gotten by the valour 
After this, the ſenators, being 


be no leſs great, than when P. Scipio; ſhewed 
Siphaces; or L. Paulus, Perſes; or whoever elſe 
ſhewed captive kings to the people. To Oftorius 
they decreed the honour of a triumph.” 


| Theſe victories in Britain are related by writers, 


as the moſt famous monuments of the Roman bra- 


very. Hence Seneca: 


Claudius was the firſt 


« who could glory in conquering the Britons ; for 


cc 
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Julius Cæſar did no more than ſhew them to the 
Romans,” In another place _— = 


Ille Britannos 
_ Ultra noti 

Litora pont: 

Et cæruleos A 
Scuta Brigantes 
Dare Romuleis 
Colla catens 
Nova Remane 
Jura ſecuris 
Tremere oceanum. 


IT was he, whoſe all-commanding yoke i 
The fartheſt Britons gladly took; 
Him the Brigantes in blue arms ador'd, 
When ſubject waves confeſs'd his power, 
Reſtrain'd with laws they ſcorn'd before, 
And d trembling ns ſerv d a Roman lord. 


And 


The ROMAN Ss 1 


And thus Seneca the tragedian S n 
in his Octavia: 


Cuique Britanni 
Terga dedere, ducibus naſtris | | 
Ante ignoti, gore jo 


The Britons to our arms unknown 


The haughty Britons here brought down 
Before, and maſters of their own. 


In the ſame place likewiſe, upon his * the 
| Thames : 


45 En qui ore Tamiſis . poſuit jugum, 
Tenota tantis claſſibus texit freta, 
Interque gentes barbaras tutus fuit, 
E. 8 maria, 9 ſcelere occidit. 


See! he whom firſt Thames ſtubborn Rream 
„ | 
Whom unknown ſeas with ſpreading navies hid, 
Secure thro' waves, thro? barb'rous foes is 
come, 7 
| Heavens! to be murder'd by his wife at 
*. . 


Thus Ægeſippus alſo, concerning Clandius : « Of | 
* this Britain is an inſtance, which, lying out of | 


e the world, is by the power of the Roman empire 


reduced into the world. What was unknown to | 
« former ages is diſcovered by the Roman victories; 


e and they are now made ſlaves, who, being born 


« to freedom, knew not what ſervitude meant; who | - 


&« were the whole breadth of the ocean beyond the 


reach of any ſuperior power, and knew not | 4 


ce what fear was, becauſe they knew none to be a- 
as fraid of. So that to make a deſcent upon Bri- 


« tain was a greater action than to ſubdue it.” | 


In another place: © He added Britain (till that 
« time lying hid in the ocean) to the Roman em- 
« pire, by his conqueſts ; which inriched Rome, and 

<« gave Claudius the reputation of a politic Prince, 
 & and Nero of a fortunate one.“ 
te jg the moſt remarkable: 
ce ſelves are fallen under the name and empire of the 
e Romans, who are ſovereigns of the whole globe, 
L vhich is but the bound and limit of their dominions: 


« and, to conclude, it is called by many the Ro- | 


« man world. For, if we ſtate the matter right, 


the earth itſelf i is not of ſo great extent as the 
„Roman empire; the Roman valour has paſſed | 


the ſea (the bounds of it) in ſearch of another 
« world, and has found in Britain a new ſeat, be- 


« yond the limits of the earth. So that, in ſhort, | 
« when we would deprive men not only of the | 


4 privileges of Rome, but in a manner of the con- 


te verſation of mankind, we ſend them thither, and | 
« baniſh them out of the world. The ſea is no 
“longer a bound; the Romans kw all its cor- 
Joſephus alſo,” in the perſon | 
What ſtronger wall and 


“ ners and receſſes.” 

of Titus to the Jews: 
„ bulwark can there be than the ocean? And yet 
< this cannot guard the Britons RY the appre- 
„ henſions of the neun arms.“ | 


Moreover, we aur Fe verſes upon this ſubject, | 


written by an excellent but unknown poet, and re- 


trieved by the famous Joſeph Scaliger, in his Ca- 
which, being not eaſy to be met with, 1. 


talecta; 


And again, which 
« The elements them- | 


will here inſert: for the verſes are truly valuable. | 


in BAITAIN © 31 


That the epigrams are diſtinct, and therefore to be 

ſevered, J. Obſopæus, a very learned young gentle- 

men in Germany, * lately informed me from ſame old“ So ſaid, 
manuſcripts. | ann, 1697, 


Antonius 
Delrio reads 
Otherwiſe in 
ſome places ; 
for which 
reaſon I have 
ſet down the 
various lec- 
tions. 
* Profpicit, 
+ Nunc crit. 


Auſoniis nunguam tellus violata triumpbis, 
18a tuo, Ceſar, 8 Procubuit. 

Oceanuſque tuas ultra ſe * reſpicit aras, 
Qui finis mundo eft, + non erit imperio. 


Villa prius nulli, jamjam ſpectata triumpho, 
Illibata tuos gens jacet in titulos. 
Fabula viſa diu, medioque recondita ponto 
Libera victori jam mods colla dedit. 
Euphrates Ortus, Rhenus * incluſerit Arts, 


FKecluſerat. 
Oceanus — venit in ein. 8 


Libera non hoſtem, non paſſa Britannia Regem, 
Aternum noſtro que procul orbe Jacet. 
Felix adverfis, & ſorte oppreſſa ſecunda, 
Communis nobis, & tibi, Ceſar, erit. 


Ultima 4 T uri tua, Romule, regna : 
Hic tibi finis erat, religioſe Numa. 
Et tua, Dive, tuum ſacrata potentia cœlo 
Extremum citra conſtitit oceanum. 
At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes. 
Pars eft imperii, terminus antè fuit. 


Mars pater, & noftre gentis tutela Quirine, 
Et magno poſitus Ceſar uterque polo. 
Cernitis ignotos Latid ſub lege Britannos, 

Sol citra noſtrum flectitur imperium. 
Ultima ceſſerunt adoperto clauſtra profunds. 8 
E jam Romano F cingimur oceans. | + Cingitur, 

Opponis fruſtra rapidum Germania Rbenum, 

Eupbrates prodeft nil tibi, Parthe fugax. 

Oceanus jam terga dedit, nec pervius ulli, 

ee faſces, een, tulit. 


2 3 vides ſenate, exclaſaque celo, 
Alluitur noftra vifta Britannis aqua, 
'* Semota, & vaſto disjuntta Britannia ponto, 
Cindtaque inacceſſis horrida littoribus : 
Quam pater invictis Nereus vallaverit undis, 
Quam fallax Æſtu circuit oceanus. - 
Brumalem ſortita + plagam : qua frigida ſemper 
 Prefulget ftellis Arctos in occiduis. 
Conſpettique 1 tuo devifta Britannia, Ceſar, 
Subdidit inſueto colla premenda jugs. 
Aﬀfpice, confundit populos impervia tellus, 
n 5 und adbuc orbis, & orbis erat. 


* Semoto. 


+ Polum. 


Nations that never fear d triumphant dee, 
Struck with thy thunder, Cæſar, are o ercome. 
The ſubject ocean does with wonder ſee, 
Beyond his limits, altars rais'd to thee. 

And the laſt borders of the fartheſt land 
Shall neer contract the bounds of we command. 


A land now conquer'd, and untouch'd till now, 
Crowns with new laurels thy triumphant brow. 
Nations unſeen, and ſcarce believ'd as yet, 
To thy victorious yoke their neck ſubmit. 
Euphrates th' Eaſt, Rhine clos'd the North before, 
The ocean now's the middle of thy power. 


Unus'd to ſerve, unknowing to obey, 
The fartheſt Britons, who in ſilence lay, 
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The ROMAN S in BRITAIN. 


Now, to their better fortune overcome, | te out raſhly by ſome greedy officers to nn were 


Increaſe the fame of Cæſar, and of Rome. I“ intercepted by them; and they, by diſtributing 
<« the ſpoil and the priſoners, drew the other nations 
Thy lands did Tiber, Romulus, incloſe, e alſo to revolt. In this poſture of affairs Oſtorius 
| And pious Numa was content with thoſe. dies, being quite ſpent with fatigue and trouble: 
But you, great Cæſar, made your heavenly power * The enemy rejoiced at his death, as a general no 
Reach to the ocean from the fartheſt ſhore. |< way contemptible z and the rather, becauſe, though 
'The ocean too now ſees new worlds beyond, « he did not fall in Ln; he expired under the 
And that's the middle, which was once the end. « burthen of that war.” 
[ | | | „ Cæſar, having advice of the death of his es Didus Avitus 
| | Mars and Quirinus, whoſe peculiar care * nant, left the province ſhould be deſtitute of a Gallus pro- 
| Victorious Rome and all her fortunes are, * governor, ſent A. Didius to ſucceed. | His voyage aa 
| And you, great Cæſars, each a glorious ſtar; |. “ thither was quick; but he found not things in 
| Our laws, you ſee, the fartheſt Britons own, | |< the condition he defired. Manlius Valens with 
W | Our realm's not bounded by the ſetting ſun. his legion had fought the enemy with great loſs ; 
0 = . The world's great limits to our arms give way, « and they magnified their victory, to daunt the 
And the vaſt ocean's but the Roman fea. 100 


a | . ut the I © new general: He himſelf likewiſe magnified it, 
bd | Pl. | N that he might gain the more reputation, if he 


In vain you Germans paſs the rapid Rhine, quieted the preſent troubles; and might more 
Jou Parthians truſt Euphrates' ſtreams in vain: | « eaſily be jon, er if he did not. The Silures 
| When th' ocean trembles at the Roman ſword, | © took their advantage now, and made large in- 
0 | And, with due reverence, owns its conquering lord. | “ curſions, till at laſt they were driven . by 


1 | | „ | IJ Didivs. 


Britain, excluded from our warmer clime, & About this time died Claudius and Nero who Nh 


d | Is now ſurrounded with a Roman ſtream ; | © was not at all of a warlike temper, ſucceeding him, 


| Whoſe horrid cliffs unfathom'd ſeas incloſe, | © thought to draw his forces out of Britain; and, if it 
And craggy rocks contemn invading foes : |< had not been for the ſhame of ſeeming to detract From 
By Neptune's wat'ry arms, with walls ſupplied, % Claudius's glory, he had certainly recalled them. 
And ever wet with the inſulting tide. _ | Caractacus being taken priſoner, Venutius, who venutius. 
Where frozen fields eternal winter mourn. “ was born in the city of the“ Jugantes (the moſt ex- Forte Bri- 
And ſtars, once riſen, never can return. | <c 


perienced ſoldier of the Britons, who had been long pd 


| argin, 
By thee, great Cæſar, with a look tis won, e protected by the Romans, and been faithful to FO 
And bears thy yoke, a burthen yet unknown. them, during his marriage with Queen Cartiſman- 
Thus friends in lands impaſſable we find, <« qua) revolts from us, upon a miſunderſtanding 
Thus the two 8 are in one empire join. « with her; 


which revolt grew at laſt into an open 
« war. At firſt, the quarrel was between themſelves 


To! go on in the words of Tacitus: Thus far « only; and Venutius's brother and relations were 


Oſtorius went on fucceſsfully ; but now his fortune | « cut off by the contrivance of Cartiſmandua : This 

began to turn, either becauſe the war began to be action incenſed her enemies, and, out of indigna- 
carried on leſs vigorouſly, as if it was now at an end | « tion at the thoughts of being governed by a wo- 
* upon Caractacus's removal; or elſe becauſe the ene- | man, they invaded her kingdom with a ſtro 


« my in compaſſion to ſo great a prince, were animated | « body of armed and choice youth, We, foreſce- 
« with revenge. They ſurrounded the camp-maſter, | « 


r 


% and the Deda cohorts, who were left behind to 
« build forts in the country of the Silures; and, if 


« they had not been timely reſcued by ſuccours from | 
c the caſtles and villages adjoining, they had been 


“ intirely cut off. However, the camp-maſter, 
<« with eight captains, and the moſt eager and for- 


« ward among the common ſoldiers, were ſlain. A 


« while after, they put our foragers to flight, and alſo | 


* Upon this, Oſtorius ſent out ſome light compa- 


« nies; which yet could not have ſtopped their 
flight, if the legions had not advanced, and re- 
« ceived the enemy. By this ſupply, the battle was 
« equal on both ſides : ; and at length we had the | 
« better: The enemy got off with ſmall loſs, for | 
„ it was now towards, night. After this, they had 
« ſeyeral ſkirmiſhes : ; generally in woods and | 


« marſhes, upon the incurſions of the one or the 


& other, by accident or by deſign , ſometimes to rob | 
and pillage, ſometimes to revenge; ſometimes by 
« their officer's command, and ſometimes without. 


„ But the chief cauſe was the implacable obſtinacy 
« of the Silures, who were exaſperated at a ſaying 
« of the Roman general, that, as the Sugambri were 


ing this, ſent ſome forces thither to afliſt her; 
« who came to a ſharp fight, which at firſt was 
doubtful, but at laſt proſperous on our ſide. A 


legion alſo, commanded by Ceſius Naſica, came off 
with the like good ſucceſs. For Didius, being 


very old, and much honoured for his bravery 
and conduct, thought it ſufficient to manage the 
war by his officers. What had been conquered 


by his predeceſſors. he took care to keep; enlarge- 
<« a body of horſe that was ſent to their aſſiſtance. | | 


ing the extent of his frontier-garriſons a little, 


that he might be ſaid to have made ſome addition 
to the old conqueſts. Though theſe things were 
tranſacted under two proprætors, Oſtorius and Di- 
dius, in many years; yet I have given this joint 
account of them, leſt the ſtories ſhould by worſe 


apprehended by being divided. 


„ Didius Avitus was ſucceeded by Verannius, SY F 
after ſome ſmall incurſions into the country of the Proprætor. 


Silures, was hindered by death from carrying the 


war further. He had the character of a ſevere 
general in his life-time, but ſhewed himſelf vain 
and ambitious by the laſt words of his will. For, 


after much flattery to Nero, he added, that, if he 


had lived two years longer, he would have con- 
quered the provinces. 


e deſtroyed and tranſported into Gaule, 10 the name | Paulinus Seutonius was the next proprætor of Paulinus Sue- 
« of the Silures ſhould be utterly extinguiſhed. „Britain. For his conduct and reputation among _— x 
In this heat, two companies of our auxiliaries, ſent the people (who are ever making nnn he“ | 


was 


tor. 


aus Sues 


Druids. © fire-brands in their hands; and the Druids round 


Paſutage 4 of the revolt of the province. 


led alſo Boa - 80 


The Romans 


wy — equal to Corbulo, and ambitious to come up i 
to his honour in reducing Armenia, by defeating | * 
The ifland * the rebels here. He prepared therefore to invade 
Mona. e the iſle of Mona, which was well peopled, and 
e had been a conſtant harbour for fugitives. For 
this end, he built flat-bottomed veſſels, becauſe 
<« that ſea is ſhallow, and, towards the ſhore, dange- 
« rous. Thus the foot paſſed over; the horſe fol- 
<« lowed by the ford, or by ſwimming where the 
« water was deep: The enemy ſtood armed on the 


* ſhore to receive them, very thick and numerous; 


e the women running up and down like furies in a 
e mourning dreſs, with their hair hanging looſe, and 


& them holding up their hands towards heaven, 
e »»vith dreadful curſes and imprecations. This 
_< ſtrange ſight amazed the ſoldiers, who ſtood ſtill, 

. © as if they had loſt the uſe of their limbs, and like 

* men who were only to receive the wounds of the 
enemy. But, encouraged by their general, and 
exhorting one another not to fear a rout of women 
and frantic people, they diſplayed their colours, 
- marched on, defeating all that oppoſed them, and 
| © beating. them down, and rolling them in their 
#Yicis al. vie- own . fires. After this, they garriſoned * the 
nt, towns' of the iſland, and cut down the groves con- 
ſecrated to their ſuperſtitious and cruel rites. For 

they thought it lawful to offer the blood of cap- 


cc 


<< tives upon their altars ; and to conſult their ou 
+ Fibris. 8 by the + intrails of men. 

- « During this action, x news was brought Suetonius 
Praſutagus, king | 
1 of the Iceni, famous for his great treaſures, had 

made Cæſar and his two daughters his heirs ; 

4. thinking, by this reſpect and compliment, to ſave 

. his kingdom and ily from inſults. Which 
© happened quite otherwiſe; for his kingdom was 

t made a prey by the captains, and his houſe pillaged 
en by che ſlaves. His wife Boodicia, to begin the 
2 tragedy, was whipped, and his daughters raviſhed. 
Voadica., £* And, as if the whole was now become lawful 

x: booty, the chief of the Iceni were deprived of 

*. their paternal eſtates; and thoſe of the blood- 

« royal treated as the meaneſt ſlaves. Upon this 

& "inſult, and to prevent worle, ſince they were 

OT now reduced into a province ; the people began 

wy to murmur at and reſent the treatment, and to 

=; compare one another's misfortunes, and to 
Fate every ching by the worſt conſtructions: That 

8 their patience would only ſignify thus much; their 

ee bearing one injury would bring on another. That 

0 l every ſtate had i its own king; z but now 

* # they, » were ſubjected to two, the lieutenant and the 

e procurator; the firſt preyed upon their blood, 

the ſecond upon their eſtates. That the enmity | « 

« and the friendſhip of the governors proved equal | 

«<1 pernicious z the one oppreſſed them with ſol- 

00 diers and officers, the other. with extortion and 

1 affronts. That they could be ſure of nothing, 

« 1 1 05 either er luſt or covetouſneſs might recommend 
to the Romans. That, in war, he had the ſpoil 
_ « who o, had the moſt courage and bravery to take it; 
but that. they were pillaged by cowards and wieak- 
« lings. That theſe were the men that bereft them 
« of their children, and preſſed them at their pleas * 
+ Fave for foreign ſervice; as if the Britons could 
4 fight! for any country but their .]. What vaſt 
1 numbers of ſoldiers would they appear to have 


3 e che Britons take an account 
or 3 


BRITAIN. _ 


2, of their preſent ſtrength ? Thus Genmany had 
* freed itſelf, which has only a river to defend it, and 


| © not an ocean: That they had their country, their 


« wives, and parents to fight for and inſpirit them 
« while the other had only luxury and avarice. That 


| * theſe would retreat as Julius Cæſar did, if they 


4 would but follow the bravery of their anceſtors : 

“ That they ought not to be diſmayed at the ſuc- 

« ceſs of one or two battles : That fierceneſs and 

<« reſolution were the natural effects of miſery : 
« That Heaven now ſeemed to compaſſionate their 
« diſtreſs, in removing the Roman general, and keep- 

<« ing the legate employed in another iſland : That 


| © the moſt dangerous part of the deſign was 


« what they were upon, the debating ; and that it 
« would be of worſe conſequence .to. be diſcovered 
in the plot, than to attempt the execution. IM 
% Having animated one another with: theſe and 
« the like motives, they forthwith took arms, under 
the conduct of Boodicia, a lady of the blood-royal, 
(for the Britons make no diſtinction of ſex, in point 
of government) drawing over the Trinobantes to 
revolt with them, and ſuch others as were not yet 
thoroughly inured to ſlavery : Who ſecretly con- 
< ſpired to free themſelves, with the utmoſt ſpite 
and hatred againſt the veterans. For they, being 


newly planted in the colony Conn had Colony of 


« thruſt the inhabitants from their houſes, and 1 


|<. diſpoſſeſſed them of their lands, calling them 55 
flaves and captives; and were encouraged in this 


e outrage by the younger ſoldiers, who by the ſame 
ee calling were in hopes to be intitled to the ſame de- 
+ greees of licentiouſneſs. Moreover, the temple 
« built in honour of Divus Claudius ſeemed to them 
« the foundation of a perpetual tyranny, and Was 


| © a great. eye-ſore ; ; and the prieſts, choſen: under a 


“ ſhew of religion to officiate there, ran away with 
tc their whole eſtates. Beſides, there could be no 


« .oreat difficulty in overthrowing a colony, which 

e had no forts nor caſtles ; for our commanders had 

te been fo improvident, as to conſult pleaſure and 
delight, rather than uſe and ſervice, While 

e things were in this ferment, the image of the God- 

« deſs Victoria at Camalodunum, without any viſible see Xiphilin 
« cauſe dropped down, and in the fall turned back- in Nero. 

« ward, as if yielding to the enemy. Several + en- + In furore 
« thuſiaſtic women foretold our approaching 3 

« ſtruction. Strange noiſes were heard in the court, 


* 0 and a perfect howling in the theatre; and an appa- 


« rition “ in the æſtuary, plainly ſignified | the ſub- »Peharps the 


E verſion of that colony. Moreover, the ſea looked Thames. 


bloody; and, in the ebb, the effigics of dead men's 
« bodies were left upon the ſhore, All this gave 
« great hopes to che Britons, but deſpair to the 
& veterans; who applied themſelves to their pro- 
6. curator Catus Decianus, becauſe Suetonius was at 
« at a great diſtance. He ſent them a ſupply but of 
two hundred men at moſt, and thoſe ill- armed; 
« whereas the ſoldiers that were in the colony before 
& were but few, and relied. 2 upon the Pro- 
| « tection of the temple.” Some of thoſe who were 
fl privy to the conſpiracy had ſo much blinded the 
«colony, that they had neither made trench nor ditch 
« to! defend themſelyes; nor ſo much as ent; away 
<, the old men and the women, reſerving. the youth. 
only: Thus, living fupinely;- as in a profound 
peace, they were ſurpriſed by the barbarous mul- 
, titude- As for other things, they were preſently 


15 doverthrown, or conſumed with fire; the temple, 
2 -whither the folders had fled, was befieged, and on 
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The 


5 e the ſecond day taken, The Britons, being thus 
* | Petiljus Ce- conquerors, and meeting Petilius Cerealis, heute- 
| Per « nant of the ninth legion, which came to their aſſiſt- 
1 « ſtance, routed the legion, and put all the foot to the 
11 « ſword. Cerealis got off with the horſe, and re- 
« treated to his camp, where he defended himſelf by 
the help of the fortifications. Catus the procurator 
I; « was ſo daunted at this overthrow and the general 
l | dium of the province (which was thus embroiled 
_ Eg « by his avarice) that he paſſed over into Gaule. 
ll | e Suetonius, however, with prodigious courage 
ce and reſolution marched through the midſt of the 
enemy to London; which was not honoured with 


i 

| 

} : 

141 
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+ Et 3 concourſe of merchants, and for + proviſions, Be- 
e ing come thither, he could not preſently reſolve, 
« whether to make that the ſeat of the war ar 


% how much Petilius had ſuffered for his raſhneſs, he 

. determined at laſt to ſacrifice this one town to the 

« ſafety of the reſt. And, not relenting at the ſighs 

4 and tears of the inhabitants, who intreated his aid 

« and protection, he gave orders to march, receiving 

« ſuch as followed him into his army. Thoſe, who 

« by weakneſs of ſex or age were ſtayed behind, or 

4 ftempted by their affection to the place to remain 
there, were deſtroyed by the enemy. The town 

« of Verulam was overthrown likewiſe ; for the 

* Pre/idiiſque © barbarians, paſſing by the forts * and caſtles,pillaged 
militariums «« the richeſt and weakeſt places; + being intent up- 


i | | alias militari - 
19 N 


bus. &* on the ſpoil, and regardleſs of the reſt. It appeared, 
1 + £2 deferen- dc that ſeventy thouſand citizens and allies were ſlain 
" | ter in tatum, 
| wo in te give quarter, nor ſell captives, nor practiſe accord- 
& ing to the laws of war; but did kill, hang, burn, 
& crucify, by way of retaliation upon their enemies; 
and all in ſuch haſte, as if they foreſaw they muſt 
© ſpeedily ſmart for it. 
<« Suetonius, having with him the fourteenth le- 
« gion, with the ſtandard-bearers of the twentieth, 
and ſome ſupplies from the places thereabouts al- 
e moſt to the number of ten thouſand fighting men, 
& reſolved without more ado to engage them; and 
eto this purpoſe incamped in a place acceſſible 
&« by a narrow lane only, being fenced in the rear 
« by a wood; as ſenſible he ſhould then have no 
e enemy but on the front, and that the plain was 
open, ſo that there would be no danger of am- 
_ & buſcades. He drew up the legion cloſe in the 
we middle, with the light ſoldiers on both ſides, and 
Vr cornibus. c the horfe as * the two wings. The Britons in great 


« numbers as were never ſeen; fo fierce and re- 


« with them, and placed in carts in the utmo 
« part of the plain, to ſee the victory. Boodicia, 

« with her daughters by her in a chariot, went a- 
bout to the edel nations (for it was not unufual 


« :4u& of women) aſſuring them, that ſhe wetit not, 
„ as one royally deſcended, to fight for empire or 
« riches, but as one of the common people for loſt 
liberty; to revenge the ſtripes they had given ber 
and the diſhonour' they had done her daughters. 
„ That now the Roman luſt was grown fo exor- 
« bitant and unruly, that they left none, neither 
old nor young, unraviſned. That God's juſt 
« vengeance would ever tread upon the heels of 
« wickedneſs. That the legion, which had dared to 


fight them, was already cut off; that che reſt 


* 
2 * — * — „ AL „„ nd 4 1 


not; but, conſidering his want of ſoldiers, and 


alias & d. up and down in theſe places. They would not 


„ triumphs went ſhouting up and down in ſuch vaſt 


„ vengeful, that their wives were brought along 


« among the Britons to go to war under the con- 
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BRITAIN. 


« had either kept themſelves in their camp, or fled 


« for their lives. That they could not endure the 
« very huzza's and clamour of ſo many thouſands ; 
much leſs could they ſtand againſt them. If they 


did but conſider both armies, and the cauſe of 


« the name of a colony, but very famous for the | 


2 


the conſequence of their victory. 
<« were ſo forward and courageous upon this ſpeech, 
and the veterans betook themſelves fo readily to 
« their darts, that Suetonius, with great aſſurance 


e of victory, gave the ſignal. And, firſt, the legion 


[ 


« war on both ſides, they would reſolve either to 


4 conquer or die in that battle. That, for her part, 


6 who was but a woman, this was her reſolution ; 
e the men, if they pleaſed, might live and be 


<« ſlaves. 


« Nor could Suetonius be filent in the midſt of 


<« ſo great danger; for, though he relied much upon 
<« the valour of his men, he choſe to animate and en- 
<« courage them by arguments and intreaties; that 


e the + clamour and threatenings of the barbarians + 88 


lias ena 


e were contemptible ; that there were more women 
<« than youth among them; that, being unwarlike and 
“ill armed, they would no ſooner feel the Roman 


« ſwords which had ſo often conquered them, but 
« they would preſently fly; that, out of an army of 
many legions, a few would gain the victory, and 
« that their glory would be fo much the greater, 


« if ſo few did the work of a whole army; that 


© his advice was, that they ſhould fight cloſe, and, 


« after they had diſcharged their darts, they ſhould 


“ follow the blow with their pikes and ſwords, and 


“ not heed the booty; which would of courſe be 


« did not ſtir, but kept within the ftrait, till the ene- 
oe my bag tpene, OF Orſay, and then it ſallied out 
ce jn * a wedge upo n them. 
« the like onſet; and the horſe with their ſpears, 
breaking in upon the enemy, routed all that made 
head againſt them. The reſt got away, but with 


« great difficulty; for the paſſes quite round were 
blocked up by the waggons. The ſoldiers gave 
< no quarter, not ſo much as to the women; which, 


« with the horſes that were lain, increaſed the heaps 
« of carcaſſes. This victory was very noble, and 
« the glory of it not inferior to thoſe of -ancient 


« times : for, by the report of ſome, there were ſlain 
< little leſs than fourſcore thouſand Britons z where- 
« as we loſt but about four hundred, and had 


* not many more wounded. = Boodicia poiſoned 


« herſelf : And Pcenius Poſthumus, camp-maſter | 


« of the ſecond legion, upon the news of the fſuc- 
« ceſs and victory of the fourteenth and ewentieth 


“ legions (having deprived his legion of a ſhare in . 


« that glory, and, contrary to diſcipline and order, 


« difobeyed the bong weed of his general) dei 


„ 
After a 
06. 5 4 took the field again, to put an end to 
«this war. And Cæſar reinforced him with A 
ſupply of -ewo thouſand legionaries from Germany, 
„eight auxiliary "cohorts, and a thouſand ' horſe 5 


by which the ninth legion was completed. "The 


c cohorts and ſome others were ſent into 
« winter quarters; and the” countries, that "Were 
either enemies or neutrals, were wafted with fire 


“and ſword. But nothing was a ſharper affliction 
14 to che Britons at this time, than famine; for, 


during this uproar,” they had neglected to till the 


6 ground, and, giving up themniſelves.wholly to pro- | 


«ſecure the war, had depended upon our proviſions, 
«6 Thoſe nations which were * unconquered were 


'<« the | 


The ſoldiers 


ha Mili i review br his army, | 


The auxiliaries made * Cuncis. 


J. Claſlicia- 
nus. 


Pelycletus. 


The ROMANS 


© the more averſe to 2 treaty, upon the news of a 
« difference between Suetonius and the new procu- 
< rator Julius Claſſicianus (ſent to ſucceed Catus) 


« which was very prejudicial to the public intereſt. 


He had ſpread a report, that a new lieutenant 
« was to be expected, who, without the rancour of 
« an enemy, or the haughtineſs of a conqueror, 
« would treat ſuch as yielded themſelves with fa- 
e your and clemency. He wrote to Rome likewiſe, 
that there was no end to be expected of that 
« war, till Suetonius was recalled ; imputing all 
« miſcarriages to his peryerſe conduct, but what- 
« eyer. was proſperous and lucky, all that he at- 


* tributed to the wo fortune of the cpriumon- 
wealth. | 
. Upon this account, Polyclerus, o one of * em- 


« peror's liberti, was ſent into Britain, to ſee the 
« ſtate of affairs there; Nero hoping that by his 


« authority the difference might be compoſed be- 


- tween the lieutenant and the procurator, and the 
4 rebellious barbarians won over to a peace. Poly- 


4 cletus took care to ſhew his ſtate and grandeur 


_ * +0 Italy and Gaule, by a great train and retinue ; 


4 and likewiſe to appear formidable to the armies | « 
< here, upon his arrival. This made him ridiculous 


- & to the enemy, who, being then in the full enjoy- 


_ ® Liberti. 


et ment of their liberty, knew not what this power 
e of a * freeman meant; and thought it ſtrange, 
F that 2 general and his army, after ſuch great ex- 
6 ploits, ſhould be fuhject to a ſervant. However, 


4 every thing was related, as fair as could be, to the 


Petrontus | 


< emperor. | And Suetonius, who was then employed 
4 in diſpatching the public affairs, having loſt 
, ſome few gallies on the ſhore, and the men in 
$ them, Was commanded (as though the war con- 


E tinnecl) to deliver up his commiſſion to Petronius 


ene 4 Purpilianus, who had juſt before been conſul, as 
dc A perſon of a more gentle temper, and more like 


Trebellius 
Maximus 


proprætor. 


E ete à fair excuſe for the remiſſneſs of the lieute- 


* quiet the enemy in the way of forgiveneſs and 
* teriderneſs. He neither troubled the enemy, nor 
„ troubled by them ; calling this lazy and un- 
e aftive oourſe by the honourable name of peace. 
« And, thus having quieted the former 'broils, with- 
6, out. enlarging the eonqueſts, he Tomy: Ur e pro- 
«vince to Trebellius Maximus, 

' 06;Hewas of an unactive temper, ee ee 
< inmilitary affairs ; and ſo governed the province after | - 
* 18 manner as he could. Now the barba- 
60 ver Britons began to be tainted- and to yield to the 
« charms ef vice ; and the eivil wars of the empire 


* nant : but che ſoldiers grew mutinous; for, being 


« Formaerly inured td daO and diſcipline, the pre- 


v oſerit peace and -4dleneſs' made them wanton and 
4 \haughty:” Trebellius ufo grew odious and con- 


*#.remptible to the army, by his baſeneſs and avarice- 


And their indignation was the more inflamed by 


«+ Roſcius Cælius, lieutenant of the twentietn legion, 
& ,vho-was formerly at variance with him; and now, 
5:hy-reaſon ofitheceivil-wars, more than ever. Tre- 

bellius charged Cæhus wich all the mutinies, and 

neglect of diſeipline in the army; and Cælius 

charged him wich The- ruin and beggary of the le- 
AiGie And, by theſe quarrels and contentions, 
all ſenſe of duty and reſpect was loſt in the 
sry. At laſt; :the .diforder avas ſo great, that 
« Trebellius, being deſerted by the wings of his 
6 army, and by the cohorts, who went over to C- 
*<lius; and being: reviled and affronted by the auxi- 


© haries, Was FIFTEEN 15 l 


n 
Py 


in BRITAIN. 


5 ſtanding the abſence. and removal of the conſu- 
lar lieutenant, the province continued quiet and 
* peaceable.; being governed by the lieutenants of 


the particular legions, all of equal authority; 
though Czlius's boldneſs gained him Ev power 
than the reſt, 


3s 


« During the dil war between Galba, Otho, and VeQiusBola- 


Vitellius. Vectius Bolanus was ſent by Vitellius ! He $i Hat 


« to ſucceed him. He made no reformation of dif- 
« cipline, and was as little troubleſome to the ene- 
«© my as his predeceſſor, and as careleſs of the licen- 


«© tiouſneſs of his army: only this difference there 


was, that Bolanus was innocent and free from 
« crimes which made the other odious ; fo that, in- 
« ſtead of authority, he had the love of the army. 


« And, although Vitellius ſent for ſupplies out of : 
Britain, yet Bolanus deferred it, on pretence that 


&« Britain was far from being quiet. But, ſoon after, 


„the great eſteem which the province had for Veſ- 


* paſian induced Britain to declare for him; for 
« he had commanded the ſecond legion here under 
ce Claudius, and was eminent for his bravery and 


& conduct. Yet this revolt was not without 
in which, 


« oppoſition from the other legions , 
* many captains and ſoldiers, who had been ad- 
c vanced by Vitellius, were very loth to change a 
66 prince who was ſo well known among them. The 
* ſoldiers of the fourteenth legion, called the con- 


64 querors of Britain, (being removed from hence to 
& the Caſpian war by Nero, and after, while they * 


« ſided with Otho, defeated) were ſent into Britain 
«again by Vitellius, but recalled * a letter from. 
* een A. 1 


„ During this evil war, there were no mutinies in 
« the Britiſh: army. 


e wars of the empire, the troops here were more 
60 e peaceable and quiet than in any other province: 


« perhaps their diſtance and ſeparation from the reſt 


« of the world by the ocean might cauſe it; or poſ- 
cc ſibly, by the many expeditions they had made, they 
e had learned rather to hate the name of an ene- 
(6 my. 


&« upon Venuſius's inſtigation, began to take heart: 

c for, beſides a fierce heady temper that was natural 
« to him, and a hatred of the Romans, he was 
Ce ſpurred on in this attempt by a peculiar ſpite to 
« his queen Cartiſmandua. 
the Brigantes ; bei 
” powerful than ever, fince ſhe had rreacherouſly 
« taken king Caractacus, and given Claudius Cæſar 
1 4 triumph by preſenting him to that emperor; 


. for that famous ſhew of Caractacus to che people, 5 


« was a fort of triumph. From hence grew riches, 
« and from thence luxury ; . to thar, deſpiſing her huſ- 
« band Venuſius, and having cut off his relations, 


« ſhe made Vellocatus, her huſband's armour-bearer, 


« partner of her bed and throne : The royal dignity 
« yas. ſoon ſhaken with this wickedneſs ; the city ad- 


« hering to the huſband, and the queen's luſt and 
"Venuſius therefore, 
ng drawn in all the aſſiſtance he could, and + 
0 Joi we the Brigantes (who, themſelves had revolted 


10 « cruelty to the adulterer. 


5 
Th av 


« to him) reduced her to the laſt extremity. She 
66 applied , herſelf . to the Romans for relief, and our 
« . forces reſcued her from many dangers: How- 


« eyer, the Kingdom fell to Veouſivs, and the war ; 


« f us. 


« While Matiapus, governed | the city 4. 
ee 


And, indeed, in all the civil ; 


However, encouraged by theſe diſſenſions, 
&« and the frequent news of a civil war, the Britons, 


Cartiſmandua governed Cartiſmane 
nobly deſcended, and more _— 
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Veſpaianthe ® Veſpaſian, Julius Agricola, who! had declared for 


emperor. 
Julius Apri- 


XX, 


1 
8 


The ROMAN s 


« Veſpaſian, and was a perſon of great integrity and 


6c gion in Britain, which had declined the oath for a 
« Jong time; and there he heard, that his predeceſ- 
« ſor had carried himſelf ſeditiouſly. For that legion 
had run a-head, and was become formidable even 
eto the conſular legates. The Pretorian legate was. 
% not able to rule them; but whether through his | 
„ own ill diſpoſitions, or thoſe of the ſoldiers, is un- 
« certain. Thus, being appointed to ſucceed him, 
« and to puniſh them, he took this admirable mean, 
« to ſeem rather to have found them dutiful, than to 
« have made them ſo. And though Vectius Bolanus 
e was then lieutenant in Britain, and governed more 
% mildly than was fit in fo fierce a province; yet 


Agricola laid a reſtraint upon himſelf, and ſmo- 
'< thered the heat of his own temper, that it might 


not increaſe and grow viſible ; knowing the neceſ- 
« ſity of complaiſance, and of conſidering as well 
« what was fit, as what was right. 

« But when Veſpaſian, with the reſt of the world, 
e had gained Britain alſo ; he ſent over excellent ge- 


e nerals, and brave armies, and the enemy's hopes 


Petilius Ce- 


realis pro- 


Prætor. 8 


<« were abated. Petilius Cerealis exceedingly alarmed 
<« and terrified them; and attempted the city of the 
“ Brigantes, the molt populous in all this province; 
« to whom he gave many, and ſome of them very 
* bloody battles; ; and either ſpoiled or conquered | 


the greateſt part of their country. Thus, Cereals 


| Julius Fron- 


tinus pro- 
prætor. 


« ſeemed to have ſuperſeded the care, and eclipſed | 


the glory of any that could come after him; when 


« Julius Frontinus, a great man, and as eminent as 
« could be after ſuch a predeceſſor, ſucceeded to the 
« ſame charge. He ſubdued the ſtrong. and warlike 
e nation of the Silures; where he had not only a 


- « ſtout enemy, but a very difficult ſituation, to cope 


« with. In this ſtate was Britain, and i in this Poſ- 


ture was the war, when Agricola was ſent over in 


« the middle of ſummer. Our ſoldiers minds and 
< hopes were bent upon reſt and a concluſion of the 


„ war; and the enemy longed for an opportunity to 


ce begin it. The Ordovices, a little before the ar- 
« rival of Agricola, had almoſt entirely routed a wing 
<« of ours that was quartered in the frontiers of their | 
country; and by this means the whole province 
« was ready to riſe; all approving the example, either 


as deſirous of war, or to try the SOUP, of 3 


<* new lieutenant. 
Agricola, though the ſummer was "Una over, 
and though his forces lay diſperſed up and down | 


the province, expecting no further trouble for that 


“ year, (all which retarded and croſſed his expediti- | 
i on;) and though ſome thought it more adviſeable 
& to ſecure ſuch laces as were ſuſpicious yet he re- 


« ſolved to foreſtall theſe dangers ; and, having drawn | ; 


« together the enſigns of the legions, and a pretty 
60 good body of auxiliaries, and finding that the Or- 


dovices durſt not come down into the plains, he 


*The iſland 


Mona. 


FW IST 


« drew up his men, and put himſelf at the head of | 
“ them; that, by expoſing his perſon alike, he might 
« make them alike courageous. Having almoſt cut | * 
« off this whole nation, and knowing the neceſſity of | 
« purſuing his blow, and that every thing hereafter | 
« would fall our anſwerable to the event of his firſt |. 
« actions; he determined to make himſelf maſter of 


« the iſle of Mona; which, as I have already faid, | 


« would have been conquered by Paulinus, if a ge- 
« neral revolt of the province had not prevented him. 


FF This deſign being. not Jai 3 they wanted 


in BIT AI N. 


* ſhips for the expedition; but che contrivance and 


t reſalution of the general ſupplied their place. Hie 


cola. 2 « valour, was made commander of the twentieth le- | © commanded a choice body of auxiliaries (who were 


c well acquainted with thoſe fords, and, by the 
cuſtom of their native country, were able in fwim- 
“ ming to govern themſelves, their horſes, and their 


« ſo effectually done, that the enemy, who expected 
a fleet, and were thinking of ſhips, and a ſea to be 
e paſſed, were ſurpriſed, and ſuppoſed nothing could 
be invincible to men that began a war with that 
« kind of refolution. Thus, a peace was deſired, 


and the iſland ' ſurrendered, and Agricola became 


* great and famous, as having upon his firſt entrance 
« (a time uſually ſpent 1 in oſtentation and ceremony) 


«. carried on an attempt of 1 e labour * | 


cc d anger. 


* However, 4 was 15 far from growing Fe 


& vain upon this ſucceſs, that he would not allow it 


keep thoſe in order who were formerly ſubdued : 


ce he would not ſo much as ſuffer it to be rewarded . 


« with laurel. But, by thus concealing his glory, he 


„ ploits he muſt have in his mind, who could dimi- 
«* niſh ſo great an action. Now, knowing the diſpo- 
« ſition and temper of his province, and being taught 


« by the ſad experience of others, that affairs would 
never be ſettled by fighting, while wrongs and in- 


« juries were permitted; he [reſolved in the next 


place to cut off the cauſe of war: and, to begin 
« with himſelf firſt, he made a reformation of his Own 
« family; a thing no leſs difficult to ſome, than to 
« govern a province. He committed no public bu- 


+ fſineſs to the management of his ſervants" or his 


e mendation and, interceſſion of the captains ; but 


« ſuch would be moſt faithful. Hie had an eye upon 
« every thing, but would not rigorouſly. exact duty. 
«, As for ſmall faults, he would pardon them; but 
« would ſeverely, correct the more heinous. How- 
« ever, puniſhment was not always inflicted; often- 
times the repentance of the offender was accepted 
6c by him, chuſing rather not to prefer ſuch as were 
6 < like to offend, than to have them condemned and 


« and tribute, which was impoſed, ; more ealy; and to- 


6 exactions, which were a greater grievance than the 
tribute itſelf. For. the people] were compelled, 
te before, to wait che opening of the public granaries, 
« and both. to buy and ſell their on corn after the 
655 rate that was ſet chem. The purveyors alſo would 

command them: to carry it about, and into very 


<<, were far off and out of the: May ; till, to. che par- 
<< ticular gain of theſe men, ever place. compounded 
for liberty to carry as it mighit: Mmoſt confenicncly. 


« his lieutenancy; he brought peace into ſome gre- 

« dit; which, by the neglect or connivance of his 

“ predeceſſors, was Ma eee to the Britons, 

88 chan warn? i vd ;bemtsb. nid ulllogatT;.2 

i rplon ads vd bas Mr. 

Veſpaſian =o 2 this time; who, upon. thoſe 

victories, and, his own perſonal. valour under Chu- 
* is 1 addreſſed by Valerius Flaccus: 


1 1 ——Tugue 


arms at the ſame time) to throw aſide their bag- 
“gage, and march over on a ſudden, Which was 


to be a victory or expedition, which was only to 


« increaſed it, every one thinking what noble ex- 


freemen; he would never'* advance ſoldiers upon * Milites af- 
« private and particular views; nor upon the recom? ire · 


« would ſtill raiſe the beſt; taking it for granted that 


« puniſhed for it. He made the. payment of corn 


lerable, by laying, it equally, and cutting off che 


ry diſtant places ; ſo that the,gquntry. ſhould: fame». 
t times carry fromthe neareſt camps to thoſe: which 


4 By a redreſs of theſe grievances in the Hirſt year of 


Titus eG 
ror. 


The Romans 


aus b pelagi qui major dperti. | 


 - Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tua carbaſa vexit 
i N Orrame, Phrygios n w Iulos. | 


—0 you, whoſe glorious reign 
Can boaſt new triumphs o'er the conquer d main, 
Since your bold navy paſs'd the Britiſh ſea, 

"Ol hat ſcorn d 1 8 and the men (way. 


„When Titus (the delight of the world) fnocended | 


6 his father, Agricola, as ſoon as the fummer came 
4e on, drew his army together. Thoſe who in their 
march behaved themſelves modeſtly he commend- 
e ed ij thoſe who marched looſe and ſtraggling he re- 
. primanded. He always choſe the place of in- 
% campment himſelf, and would try the friths and 


. thickets firſt, in perſon; and, that his own terri- 


« tories might not be pillaged by the enemy, he 
would never let them be quiet from excurſions ; 
r and, when he thought he had ſufficiently alarmed 
«them, he would give over, that they might again 
«taſte the happineſs of peace. By this means, many 
«cities, which lived upon equal terms till that time, 


gave hoſtages, and ſubmitted themſelves, receiving 


« our garriſons, and permitting us to build caſtles 


na mong them; which he did with that care and 


14 prudence, that theſe were the only new forts in 


* Britain which were never afterwards attempted. 


The following winter was ſpent in a very wiſe 


10 00 preject. For, whereas the Britons lived after a 


«| rude ſtraggling manner, and were therefore ready 
to break out into open war upon every occaſion, 
« that he might by pleaſures induce them to be quiet, 


5, he exhorted them privately, and alſo aſſiſted them, | 
to build temples, and places of public reſort, and 
E fine houſes: thoſe who were forward he com- 


| <4. mended; thoſe. who were ſlow: and backward he 


« reproved. And thus the honour of being his fa- 


| « vourite impoſed. a kind of neceſſity upon them. 


Æſtu of 
Ta | 


each caſtle being 


„ Moreover, he took care to have the ſons of their 


« nobility brought. up in the liberal arts; preferring 
the wit and parts of the Britons before thoſe of the 


C _ Gauls; ſo that they, who but lately deſpiſed the 
« Roman language, did now affect and ſtudy the 


4 praces of it. From that time alſo our modes and 
& Toga. 1 


« drefles became in requeſt among them, and the * 


% pown was commonly worn. By degrees, they | 
40 came to thoſe incitements to debauchery, portico's, 


66 baths, and banquets; which went by the name 


& of gentleelneſs among the ignorant, when they were 
« « indeed but badges to ſlavery. 


_ 4 In the third year of his wars here, he diſcovered 


«. a new country, waſting all as he marched to the 
« very Taus; for that is the name of the æſtuary. 
« Which fo terrified the enemy, that, though our 
army was ſadly harraſſed by reaſon of ill weather, 


"<6 yet they durſt not give us battle; beſides, he had 


1 leiſure alſo to build forts and caſtles. It has been 


« obſerved by the beſt maſters of war, that no cap- 
.., 4 tain ever choſe places to better advantage: no | 
44 caſtle of his railing was ever taken by force, or 
* ſurrendered . upon terms, or quitted as incapable 


& of defence. Their ſallies were frequent, and they 
« were always prepared with a year's proviſion againſt 


e Jong lieges. Thus we wintered there without fear, | 
able to defend itſelf; which diſ- 

40 appointed the enemy, and made them deſpair. | 
. For, formerly, they would regain in winter what 


they loſt in ſummer, but they were now worſted 


« alike in both ſeaſons, In 1. theſe os 2 
Voi. 1, | 


FR 


in BR IT A1N. 
cola never robbed another of the honour that was 


due to him; but, let him be captain, or any other 


« officer, he would faithfully atteſt the bravery of 


| © the action. Some have accounted him too ſharp 
| © and bitter in his reproofs; and it muſt be granted 


that, as he was affable and courteous to the good, 
|< ſo he was moroſe to the bad. But, then, his anger 


| | © never outlived the reprehenſion, If he paſſed a 


thing by without notice, there was no fear of ma- 
lice in the heart; for he thought it more excuſe- 


able even to commit the 5 than to Hate 
the offender, / 


he had already gained; and, if the valour of his 
“ armies, and the glory of the Roman empire, could 
have permitted it, they needed not have ſought 
another boundary in Britain. Glota and Bodotria 
(two arms of two oppoſite ſeas, ſhooting a great 


“ of land, which was then ſecured by our garriſons : 
“ ſo that the Romans were maſters of all on this 
ſide, having pent up the n as it 1 within 
% another iſland. 

« In the fifth year of this war, . Agricola took ſhip- 
« ping, and failed over to nations never known be- 
“fore; which, after many ſucceſsful encounters, he 
$6 ſubdued, and then planted. forces in thoſe parts of 
„ Britain which lie towards Ireland; more out of 


« ted between Spain and Britain, and lying conve- 
7 advantages have united thoſe mighty members of 


« but larger than the iſlands of our ſea. The ſoil, 
the temperature of the air, and the nature and 
manners of the people, are not much different 
from the Britiſh. The ports and havens are better 
„ known, by reaſon of greater trade and commerce. 
Agricola had formerly received a prince of that 
„country, who was driven out by civil wars; and, 
“ under ptetence of friendſhip, had kept him for a 


« with one legion and ſome few auxiliaries, Ireland 
might be conquered and kept in obedience; and 
« that it would be of great conſequence to our intereſt 
in Britain, if the Roman forces were planted on 
« all tides of it, and liberty baniſhed out of ſight.” 
About this time died Titus ; who, for theſe exploits 
of Agricola, was ſaluted emperor fifteen times, as 


«* ſummer of his 5 2 being apprehenſive of 


4 mote countries beyond Bodotria, and that his march 
< would be made very troubleſome by the enemy, 
« ſent out a fleet to try the creeks and havens. Thus, 
« Agricola was the firſt that ſupported his land 
army by a fleet; and, to our great honour and 


« ſoldiers, and. the ſeamen, would meet and make 
E merry together; each magnifying his own feats 
« and adventures, and making their vaunts and com- 
« pariſons, ſoldier- like, the one of the woods and high 
e mountains, the other of the dangers of the waves 
« and tempeſts ; the one yaluing himſelf upon the 
« land and the enemy, the other upon the ſea itſelf, 
« ſubdued by him. The Britons (as we underſtood 
« by the priſoners) were amazed and daunted at the 


e ſea 


The fourth ſummer was ſpent in fling what 


* way into the country) are parted by a narrow flip 


“ hope, than out of fear. For Ireland, being ſitua - Ireland, 
e nient for the French ſea, would with many other 


« the empire. In bigneſs, it is leſs than Britain; 


« fair occaſion, I have often heard him fay, that, 


Xiphilin tells us, and as is manifeſt from an ancient 
coin. Under, Domitian, Agricola, in the ſixth 


« advantage, carried on the war both by ſea and land. 
ce Oftentimes 1 it happened, that the traopers, the foot 


« fight of this fleet; conſidering that, if once their 


« a general inſurrectionꝰ in thoſe large cities and re- · Aula Civi- 


4 as „* al. Am- 
plas civitates. 
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in three bodies. 
forthwith took another courſe, and in one entire 
body fell upon our ninth legion, as the weakeſt; 


of their colours towards break of day. 
danger on all fides terrified the Britons; and the | © 
Romans, taking heart, inſtead of fighting for their 


The ROMANSA in „Ad Aer 


ſea, was. diſcovered, and nayigable, all retreat and | 


refuge would be cut off. Whereupon the Cale- | 


« donians, with great preparation, but (as it uſually 
is in things unknown) not ſo great as reported, 
broke out into open war, and aſſaulted our caſtles; 
that, by being the aggreſſors, they might diſ- 


hearten us: ſo that ſome poor ſpirits on our ſide, 


under a ſhew of prudence, adviſed Agricola to re- 


„tire to this ſide of Bodotria, and rather to make a 
voluntary retreat, than a forced. one. 
time, we had advice that the enemy's. deſign was | 
to divide, and attack us in many places at once. 


Whereupon, leſt he ſhould be ſurrounded by the 
numbers of the enemy and their knowledge of the 
country, he likewiſe divided his army, and marched 
They, having intelligence of this, 


and in the night, between ſleep and fear, cut off 


our centinels, and broke in among them. Thus, 


the battle began in the very camp; when Agricola, 


having diſcovered the enemy's march by his ſcouts, 


traced them, and ſent the lighteſt-of his horſe and 
foot to attack their rear z which were ſeconded with 
the huzza's of the whole army, and the appearance 
This 


lives, fought now for honour. They choſe to 


make a ſally, and, after a ſharp diſpute at the very 


gates, put them to the rout; while both our armies 


were contending, the one to come up timely with 


aſſiſtance, the other not to ſeem to need it. If the 
fens and woods had not protected the enemy in this 
flight, they had been entirely conquered. Upon 


this brave action, and the fame of the victory, the ; 
whole army grew fo reſolute, that they thought 


nothing invincible to them ; they clamoured to be 
ted into Caledonia; and to fight their way to the 
utmoſt bounds of Britain. 
forward and bluſtering, 
every one claims a ſhare in ſucceſſes, but misfor- 


tunes are always imputed to one. 


at all dejected, but went on to arm their youth, to 


convey their wives and children into ſafe places, | 
and by aſſemblies and religious 1 rites to eſtabliſh a 


And thus both ar- 


confederacy among the cities. 


mies left the field with minds full of hoſtility. 


« This ſummer, a cohort of Uſipians, raiſed in 
Germany, and ſent over into Britain, undertook 


a very ſtrange and memorable adventure. Having 


killed their captain and ſome ſoldiers, who were 


diſperſed among them to teach them to exerciſe; | 
they fled, and embarked in three veſſels, compel- | 
ling the maſters to carry them off; but, only one 


The very men, who. 
were but juſt before adviſing a wary conduct, were 
| now the danger was over. 
And this is always an unequitable rule in war; 


However, the | 
- Britons, attributing all this to good luck and the | « 
conduct of the general, and not to valour, were not 
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< fore ſent his fleet before (which, by making a de- 
ſcent here and there, might render the conſterna- 
tion great and uncertain) himſelf made a quick 
march, at the head of the army to which he had 
added ſome of the ſtouteſt Britons (whom, after 
the teſt of a long peace, he had found faithful) 
and came to the hill Grampius, where the enemy 
c had poſted themſelves. For the Britons, not at 
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In the mean 


_ multitude was eager to be engaged, i s fade 0 N 
addreſſed them in this manner 
„When I conſider the cauſe of this War, 0 our 
preſent neceſſity, T have great reaſon to preſume, 
chat this day, with chis unanimous reſolution, will 
to the freedom of tlie 
whole iſland. We have lived thus long in the full 
enjoyment of our liberty; and now there is no 
other country beyond this, nor indeed fea, to ſe- 


taken firſt by, the Suevians, and then by the Fri- 
ſians, for pirates. Some of them, being bought 
by the merchants, and, by change of maſters, 
brought to our coaſt, grew famous Di the ac- 
count they gave of this adventure. 


8 


„n the beginning of the ſummer, a. great wif 


fortune befel 


icola in his own family; for he 


loſt his ſon, who. was. about a year old. His car- 


riage under this affliction was neither vain-glorious 


(like that of ſome great men in ſuch caſes) nor on 
| © the other hand ſoft and effeminate. Among other 


conſolations, he made war one. Having there- 


thinking of nothing now but revenge or ſlavery, 
* by leagues and treaties had united the whole 
ſtrength of their cities; being at laſt ſenſible, that 
a common danger muſt be diverted: by confede- 
Above thirty thouſand armed 
men were now in the field, beſides a great number 


racy and union. 


of youth, and luſty old men who had been for- 


« merly famous in the wars, and ſtill retained the 
ſcars and badges of their bravery. Galgacus, by cure 


birth and merit the chief commander, while the 


CF + 


give a happy beg 


cure us, while the Roman navy hovers upon our 
coaſts, So that, as honour will recommend arms 
to men of valour, fo will ſelf-preſervation' to the 
moſt cowardly. The battles, which with various 
ſucceſs have been fought againſt the Romans, have 
ever had a refuge in our bravery, and expected a 
turn from it. For we are the very flower of the 
Britons, and therefore ſeated in the inmoſt parts 


of the country; we are out of the fight of "thoſe 
nations who are inſlaved by the enemy, and our 
eyes are yet unpolluted, and free from the conta- 


gion of foreign tyranny. There is no country farther 


on this fide, nor liberty on that; this corner, which 
has been hitherto unknown to fame, hath hitherto © 


preſerved us. Now, the remoteſt part of Britain 


lies open to them; and people think every thing 
great and magnificent that is ſtrange and unknown. 


Beyond us there is no country, nothing but waves | 


— 


and rocks; the land inward is all under the * 2 
Roman vaſſalage already. It is in vain to curry Nnam, 
favour with them by adde and ſubmiſſion; their = 2 a 
pride and haughtineſs is not to be fo laid, who n 
ranſack the univerſe, and, when they have plun- 
dered the land, are now plundering the ſea. Where 
the enemy is rich, there the prize is wealth ; where 
poor, it is ambition; neither the Eaſt nor the Weſt 
have ſufficed them ; theſe, and theſe only, gape 
after the wealth and poverty of the whole world, 
with equal appetite and pleaſure. Spoil, murder, 
« pillage, paſs with them under the name of govern- 


ment; 


of them doing his duty, the . two were ſlain | << 
upon ſuſpicion : and this ſtrange kind of voyage | << 
(the fact being not yet known) was accounted mi- 
« raculous, 1 being toſſed up and down, 
cc and falling upon ſome Britons who oppoſed them | « 
in their own defence, often conquerors, and ſome- < 

times conquered, they came to ſuch want of pro- 

« viſion at laſt, that they eat one another; firſt the | < 
Britain ſailed © weakeſt, and after that by lot. Thus, having“ 
round- « floated round Britain, and loſt their ſhip, in con- 

5 cluſion, for want of ſkill to guide it, they were 
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ment; and, where they make ſolitude, thees they] 
<« think they make peace. Children and relations 


are by nature tender and dear to every one; yet 


they bereave us of them, to make them ſlaves in 


foreign countries. Our wives and ſiſters, if they 
eſcape raviſning in a hoſtile manner, yet under the 


ume of gueſts and friends are certainly debauched. 


* ſion. Our bodies and hands are put to the drud- 


a gery of paving bogs and woods, with a thouſand | « 


< ſtripes. and indignities to boot. Thoſe who are 
t naturally born iflaves are but once ſold, and then 
< maintained at the owner's coſt: but Britain daily 


* purchaſes, daily feeds and maintains, its own bon- | 


<« dage, as its own charge. And, as in a private fa- 
<« mily, the laſt comer is ever the jeſt of his fellow 
6 ſervants, ſo, in this ancient family the world, we 
« {who hall be the laſt and the vileſt ſlaves) are now 
0 to be deſtroyed, if they can do it. For we have 
* 10 fields to cultivate, neither mines nor havens to 
<" employ us; and therefore to what purpoſe ſhould 
_ * they let us live? Befides,” the courage and reſolu- 
* tion of the conquered is ever ungrateful to the 
* conqueror. And even this diſtance and privacy, 
, _ it makes us ſafe, ſo will it make us the more 


« ſuſpected. Seeing then we have no mercy to rely | 


* on, let us put on reſolution; all who tender their 
«ſafety, all who value their honour. 
« bantes, under the conduct of a woman, extirpated 
_ « a colony, and forced their caſtles; and, if ſucceſs 
© had not ſlackened their diligence, they might have 

« entirely freed themſelves from the Roman yoke. 
* We are as yet whole and untouched : we were 


* * born free; + let us ſhew them, at the firſt onſet, 
_ © the bravery of the men they will meet with in 
* Caledonia. Do you imagine the courage of the 
4 Romans, in war, to be as great as their debauchery | 
in peace? Their glory is all owing to our diſſen- 
* ſions; the folly of their enemies have raiſed the 


< reputation of their arms. As nothing but ſucceſs 
<« could have kept that medley army, picked up 

44 
* any miſcarriage you will ſee them diſſolve; unleſs 
nay, to our ſhame be it fpoken, many of our own 
| countrymen, lending their lives to eſtabliſh a fo- 
reign power (who have yet been much longer ene- 
mies, than ſlaves to them) can go on with true 
zeal and affection in this quarrel. No, this is no- 
thing but the effect of fear and terror, which are 
weak motives of endearment ; theſe removed, their 
hatred will break out, as their fear abates. We 
have all the motives that excite to bravery on our 
ſide. The Romans have no wives to encourage 
them to ſtand, no parents to upbraid them, if they 
run away ; they have, many of them, either no 
country at all, or at leaſt not this. Their number 
is ſo ſmall, as they ſtand full of fear, gazing at 
the heaven, the ſea, the woods, and every thing 
ſtrange about them ; that they ſeem pent up, and 
delivered into our hands by Providence. Let us 
„not be daunted by the ſhew they make, by the 
« ſhining of their gold and ſilver; which will neither 
We ſhall find friends 


defend them, nor hurt us. 


cc 


(e 
it is their own cauſe : the Gauls are ſtill mindful 
of their loſt liberty; and the Germans will deſert 

them, as the Uſipians lately did. 
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the * colonies conſiſt of old men, and the cities are 


The Tons. | 


out of ſo many ſeveral nations, together, ſo upon | 


we can ſuppoſe, that the Gauls and Germans, | 


in the very body of the enemy. The Britons know | * 


There 1s nothing, | 
beſides, that we have to fear : the caſtles are empty, | 


in BRITAIN. 


rein diſcontent and faction, while they unwillingly 
* obey thoſe who unjuſtly govern. You ſee the Ro- 
man general, the Roman army, here before you. 
There are the tributes, mines, and all the plagues 
and puniſhments that attend ſlavery : it is to be tried 
by this-day's engagement, whether we are to endure 


| | them for ever, or to be immediately revenged. 
«Our goods and fortunes become theirs by the 
* name of tribute, and our corn by that of provi- 


Therefore, fall on, and remember what your an- 
ceſtors were, and what your poſterity are to be.” 
This ſpeech was chearfully received by the army; 
wha, after their barbarous faſhion, ſeconded it 
with ſongs, acclamations, and the like confuſed 
clamours. And now the troops began to. cloſe, 

and a great glittering to appear; ſome of the boldeit 
advanced, and the army was drawing up; when 
Agricola, though he found his men full of cou- 
rage, and was hardly able to keep them i in, made 

a ſpeech to them to this effect: 

This is now the eighth year, fellow-ſoldiers, that, 
by the valour and fortune of the Roman empire, 
ſeconded by your loyalty and ſervice, we have car- 
ried on the conqueſt of Britain with ſucceſs; and 
that by many expeditions, and many encounters, 
wherein, as the circumſtances required, we have 
ſnewed valour againſt the enemy, or labour and 
patience againſt nature itſelf. In all theſe, I have 
had a faithful army, you haye had. a faithful ge- 
neral. We have both exceeded: I have extended 
this conqueſt further than any other lieutenant, you 
have done more than any former army. We are 
not poſſeſſed of the bounds of Britain by fame or 
rumour, but by camps and weapons. Britain is 
now found and ſubdued. In our marches over 


and weary, how often have I heard the valiant 
among us aſking, when this enemy would face 
them, when they would give them battle ? We 
have now unkennelled them; we have them here 
before us. We have our wiſhes, and a brave occa- 
fion to ſhew our valour. 
every thing will be plain and eaſy; if we loſe it, 
every thing will go backward : for, as this tedious 
march, thoſe woods and æſtuaries we have paſ- 
ſed, are glorious and honourable to us, while we 


the greateſt advantages now will then be moſt 
fatal and dangerous. We are not ſo well acquainted _ 
with the country as they; not ſo well furniſhed 
with proviſions ; but we have as many hands and 
as good arms, and thereby may have every thing 
elſe. For my own part, I am long ſince convinced, 
that there is no ſafety for a general or army in flight. 


oy 


« To die in the bed of honour is better than to live 


ce 


in diſgrace; and a man's ſafety and his honour 
« are inſeparable. Nor will it be inglorious to die 
« jn the utmoſt bounds of earth and nature. If a 
new nation, or an unknown enemy, were now to 
encounter you, I would exhort you by the exam- 
ples of other armies; but now reflect upon your 
& former actions, and put the queſtion to your own 


cc 


cc 


cc 


« eyes. Theſe ate the very men that, laſt year, fell upon 


one legion in the night, and were routed by meer 
noiſe. Theſe are the arranteſt cowards of the whole 
ifland; otherwiſe they had not been ſo long alive. 
For, as it is in woods and. foreſts, the ſtrongeſt 

game is not to be ſtarted but by force and violence, 

while the tirftorous and fearful are ſcared and ſcour 
off upon the'firſt-noiſe ; ſo the beſt and ſtouteſt of 
the Britons we have already met with and diſ- 
patched; what remains is nothing but a herd of 
cowardly renegadoes. We have at laſt an oppor- 

| « tunity 


40 


bogs, hills, and rivers, when we have been ſpent 


If we win this victory, 


advance againſt the enemy; ſo, if we run away, 
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The ROMANS 


te tunity to engage them: not becauſe they they give it 


e us, but we have overtaken them, as they ſtand in 
I the height of confuſion like ſtocks before us, ready 
eto preſent us with a noble and memorable victory. 
« Let us then put an end to this war; let us make 
« this day the happy concluſion of fifty years labour: 
« and let your country ſee, that their army can nei- 
e ther be charged with prolonging the war, nor ſlip- 
<« ping opportunities to complete the conqueſt.” 
Agricola was going on, when the ſoldiers ſhewed 
great ſigns of reſolution and eagerneſs, and with 
the utmoſt chearfulneſs immediately ran to their 
% weapons. Seeing them ſufficiently animated, he 


« drew them up in this order. The auxiliary foot, 


- &.jn all 8000, he placed in the middle, and winged 
* them with 3000 horſe: behind them, he drew up 
« the legions before the camp, that the victory might 
be the more glorious without the loſs of Roman 
blood, and that in caſe of neceſſity they might be 

ready to aſſiſt. The Britiſh army was drawn up 
« upon the hill, both for ſhew and terror; the firſt 
« battalion on even ground, the reſt higher and 
higher, as the hill aſcended. The field between 

rung with the noiſe of horſes and chariots, ranging 


up and down. Agricola, perceiving the enemy to 


« be too numerous for him, and fearing leſt heſhouid 


e be over-winged, and ſo flanked by them, ſtretched 


out his front, though ſomewhat too thin; inſo- 
much that many adviſed him to bring up the le- 
« gjons : but, being naturally inclined to hope the 
« beſt, and to bear up againſt the worſt, he alighted 
ce from his horſe, and 25 himſelf at the head of his 
cc foot. | 

The fight began at ſome Ante wherein the 


„ Britons ſhewed great courage and conduct; for, 


« with their broad ſwords and ſhort bucklers, they 


« would ſtrike aſide or bear off the darts of the ene- 
night pleaſant to the conquerors. But the Britons, 


„ my; and then return great vollies of their own. 
. * Agricola thereupon + commanded three cohorts of 
e the Batavians and two of the Tungrians to advance, 


« and make up to them with ſword in hand. They 


« wery very expert and able at it, whereas the ene- 
% my, by reaſon of their little targets and unwieldy 
« ſwords, lay under great diſadvantages : for the 
« ſwords of the Britons, being without points, were 
« unſerviceable * in cloſe fight, or at a diſtance. 
« Now, as the Batavians began to lay about them, 
« to ſtrike at them with the boſſes of their bucklers, 
« to puſh them in the very faces, to diſpatch thoſe 
ee that ſtood loweſt, and to fight their way up the very 
« mountain; the other cohorts, ſpurred on with emu- 
4 lation, fell on likewiſe, and beat down all before 
« them, ſo faſt, that many half dead or wholly un- 
« touched were left hehind, through haſte to con- 
« quer the whole. In the mean time, the horſe began 
< to fly, and the charioteers mixed themſelves among 
<« the foot; and, though we were under ſome appre: 
« henſions from them in particular, yet, by reaſon of 


ec the cloſeneſs of their ranks, and the unevenneſs of 


the ground, they proved of no advantage. This 
« was not like an engagement of horſe, but cloſe and 
4 fixed; over-bearing one another with the force 
and weight of the horſes, Many times the cha- 
« riots, as they ran up and down at rovers, and the 
e frighted horſes that had loſt their riders, and ſcoured 
« about as their fears guided them, would over-run 
<« thoſe that met them or croſſed their way, And, 


„ new, they on the hill, who had not been yet en- 


« -paged, perceiving the ſmall number of our army, 
« + began to e and wheel in upon their back: but 


to light where the woods were thick, and to range 
them on horſeback where thin, we might have ſuf- 


< with the mixed cries of men and women, ſpent the 
night in carrying off the wounded; in calling to 


« where ſilence and deſolation: no ſtir upon the 


into all parts of the country, but found that the 


quarters. About the ſame time, the fleet, with a 


the“ Trutulenſian port, the ſame from which it reads it Ra- 
« ſet out; and, coaſting Ke the neareſt + {ide o n= 
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te Agricola, having foreſeen that hikes eaſily repel- 
6 led them by four wings which he had kept as a 
<« reſerve ; and theſe made them retreat as faſt as they _ 
<* had advanced. So, now, this project of the Britons 
vas turned upon themſelves : for the wings were 
immediately ordered to divide from the front, and 
** wheel about upon the backs of the enemy. Upon 
this the ſcene began to be very tragical along the 
« plain; one purſuing, another wounding, a third 
e taking, and killing that priſoner as ſoon as he 
could take another. Now, whole regiments of the 
enemy, according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions, 
though armed and more numerous, turned their 
backs; whilſt others of them, diſarmed, ran de- 
4 ſperately upon the ſwords of their enemy. The 
<« whole field was nothing but a mixed heap of arms, 

“ carcaſſes, mangled limbs, and blood; and ſome- 
« times a mixture of rage and valour in the con- 
„ quered: as ſoon as the enemy drew near the woods, 
they began to rally, and incloſed the moſt forward 
* of our men, that had followed 'raſhly, and were 
«* unacquainted with the country. So that, if Agri- 
cola, who was every-where at hand, had not ſent 

<« out ſome of the beſt and lighteſt of his forces to 
<« ſcour the country, and commanded the horſemen 


« fered conſiderably by this raſhneſs. But, when 
they ſaw us united, and in an orderly purſuit, they 
“ fled again, not in troops as before, and with an 
e eye upon one another, but diſperſed and ſtraggling 
“into remote and bye-places. ' At laſt, night and 
* wearineſs put an end to the chace. Of the enemy 
there fell 10,000, of us 340, among whom was 
“Aulus Atticus commander of a cohort, carried on 
« too far by the heat of youth, and the eagerneſs ot 
„his horſe. The victory and the ſpoil made the 


„ wandering up and down the field, which ſounded 


e thoſe who had eſcaped; in forſaking and burning 2 
their own houſes out of rage and fury; and in ſhift- 0 
« ing from one hole to another. Sometimes, in con- = Y 
“ ſult with one another, and taking heart; then again. — 
affected with compaſſion, and oftener with madneſs, 

« at the ſight of the dear pledges of their love, And 


« it is certain, that ſome of them laid violent hands 


upon their own wives and children, as the beſt office 
„they could do them. The day following ſnewed 
« the greatneſs: of this victory more fully. Every- 


„mountains, the houſes burning afar off, and not a 
% ſoul to be met with by our ſcouts ; who were ſent 


« flight was uncertain, and that the enemy were ſcat- 
« tered and diſperſed. Hereupon Agricola (the ſum- 
mer being far ſpent, ſo that he could not entirely 
„ finiſh the war) marched his army into the country 
of the Horeſtii Having received hoſtages from 
« them, he commanded his admiral to fail round Bri- 
4 tain, furniſhing him with all things neceſſary ; and, 
« having ſent che terror of the Roman name before 
« him, he himſelf marched ſlowly with the horſe and 
foot, that by this delay he might awe his new con- 
2 queſts ; and then he put his army into winter- 


« fair wind, and a reputation no leſs fair, put in at *B Rhen anus 


wo, Britain, Litore. 


ye, a 


ney » | 


1 5 « had been only heard of till then.“ 


„ Britain firſt r TOY arrived again there, * And, having doubled |: 
« the point of the utmeſt land, they firſt diſcovered | 
x gr” Britain to be an iſland, and at the ſame time found 


— _ - 
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The Romans 


Iſles of Ork- « out the. iſles of Orkney, and ſubdued them; which 


4 tranſactions, without either gloſs or addition, by | 


others after him, falſly aſcribe this to Claudius, 
« Agricola having ſent a plain account of theſe 


- © letter, to Domitian ; the emperor received it (as 


* his manner was). with a ſhew of great joy, though 


I 


« really with great trouble and concern. He was 
« conſcious to himſelf, that his late triumph in Ger- 
60 many was groundleſs and ridiculous, having bought 
« certain people of that country, and dreſſed them 


« up in cloaths and hair, like captives z whereas now | 


& 2 victory great and real, wherein ſo many thou- 


< ſands of the enemy were lain, was univerſally ap- 
It was dangerous, he thought, that the | 
. honour of a private man ſhould eclipſe the glory of | 
« A prince: that he had e the ſtudy of | 


« plauded. 


1 i%. FRY 


LY the could thus out-do him in the arts of war: 


=o that, for other matters, they might be borne with; 


- 


but none ought to be a great general but a prince. | 


Being tormented with theſe thoughts, and (what 
« was ever a ſign of miſchief) very much alone in 
«his cloſet, he concluded it would be beſt to con- 
«'ceal his reſentment, till the noiſe of this victory, 
4 and the love and reſpect he had gained in the 
c amy, was abated ; for, as yet, Agricola was in Bri- 
« tain. And therefore he took care that triumphal 
« honours, a noble ſtatue, and every thing uſual 


* upon ſuch a ſolemnity, ſhould be decreed him 


(and that in very honourable terms) by the Se- 
e nate; and withal cauſed a report to be ſpread, 
«-that the province of Syria (then vacant by the 
«death of Atilius Rufus lieutenant, and reſerved 


4 for ſome perſon of quality) was deſigned for him. 
It was alſo commonly thought, that he ſent a freed- 


< man, one of his cabinet- council, to Agricola, with 
* a commiſſion for Syria; and inſtructions, that, if he 
« were in Britain, it ſhould be delivered; and that 
t the meſſenger, meeting Agricola upon the ſea, 
< ſpoke not one word to him, but returned to Do- 
« mitian: yet, whether this be true, or a bare ſur- 
* miſe (as agreeable enough to the carriage of that 

« prince) is uncertain, However, Agricola had ſur. 


rendered his province peaceable and quiet to his 


« ſucceſſor. And now, leſt his entry into Rome 
* ſhould be too ſplendid by the great numbers of 
< attendants, he declined the compliments of his 
“ friends, and came (as he was ordered) by night into 


the city; and at night was admitted into the pa- 


=” "ſw hes ea eee 


« lace; where the emperor received him with a 
« kiſs, and ſpoke not one word to him; and ſo he 


88 s ſucceſſor, according to 1. was Cn. | 


Sab Tai Tirebellivs x but, in my opinion, Saluſtius Lucullus, 


cullus lieu- 


tenant of Bri- 


tain. 

Arviragus 
the Briton. 
+ Stilling- 
fleet's Orig. 


Brit. p. 35+ 


who was ſoon put to death by-Domitian, for ſuffering 
a new ſort of ſpears to be called Lameæ Luculleæ. 
At which time + Arviragus flouriſhed in this. iſland, 

and not in the days of Claudius, as Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth romances. For that of J men is to be 1 un- 
derſtood of Dante: 


Roman Caſtra. 


72 8 5 CEE o 4 
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Oroſius, and 


in BRITAIN. 
Omen babes, inquit, magni clarique triumphi © 


Regem aliquem capits, aut de temone Britanno 
EHuada Arviragus. mo 


— The mighty omen ſee, 
| He cries, of ſome illuſtrious victory. 


Some captive king thee his new lord ſhall own, | 
Or, from his Britiſh chariot headlong thrown, 
The proud Arviragus comes tumbling down. 


Then alſo flouriſhed at Rome Claudia Rufina, a 
Britiſh lady, eminent for her extraordinary beauty 


verſes: t 


Claudia ceruleis cum fit Rufina Britanuis 
Edita, cur Latiæ pectora plebis habet? 
| Quale decus forme Romanam credere matres 


Tralides poſſunt, Atthides eſe ſuam. 


Among the painted Britons, Claudia, born, 
By what ſtrange arts did you to Roman turn? 


raiſe 


9 A noble ſtrife 1 th Iraly and Greece. 


Epiſtle to Timothy, according to J. Bale and Mat- 
thew Parker Archbiſhop of Canterbury: nor is it 


from that opinion. 


this iſland was left to the barbarians, as neither plea- 
ſant nor fruitful ; but this hither part was reduced to 
a complete province; not governed by conſular or 


| proconſular deputies, but accounted præſidial, and 


appropriated to the emperors, as. being annexed to 
the empire after the diviſion of provinces by Auguſ- 
tus, and having proprætors of its own. 
when Conſtantine the Great had new-modelled the 
empire, this province was governed by a deputy under 
the prætorian lieutenant of Gaulez with whom were 
Joined, in times of war, the count of Britain, the 
count of the Saxon ſhore throughout Britain, and 


&c. But farther; of the 29 legions which were 
the conſtant and ſtanding guard of the Roman em- 


pire, three were garriſoned here ; namely, the Legio What le 
ſecunda Auguſta, the Legio ſexta victrix, and the were in 
viceſima victrix. But this is to be underſtood of n- 9 $5» 
Severus's time; for, before that, we find, here were 


other legions, and alſo more. And although Strabo 


words are: © Britain is encompaſſed with the ſea, and 
& js not much leſs than our world. The inhabitants 


“keep that populous iſland in ſubjection with four 


riſons of the legions, and Roman ſoldiers, * 


= . Upon this account it is, that ſo Eg of our famous t towns we in ere which | is wore Fi Tot the remains of the old 


5 | | 3 
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7 Called 4. 


bela in an old 


Scholiaſt of 
Juvenal. 


and learning, and commended ol Martial in theſe 


What ſhapes ! what heavenly charms! 2 to 


This 5 ſhe he St. Paul mentions in his ſecond 


amiſs in point of 9 though others differ 


And thus, in Domitian's time, the further part of Britain a a 


province. 


Britain a 
præſidial 
province. | 


Afterwards, 


the duke of Britain; beſides preſidents, receivers, 


writes, that one * legion was ſufficient to awe and * Ordo mili- 
ſecure Britain, yet under Claudius the Legio ſecunda tum. 
Auguſta, the Legio 9. of Spain, and the 14th legion 

called Gemina Martia victrix, were garriſoned here: 
nay, even about Veſpaſian's time, Joſephus tells us 
| t1ere were four legions garriſoned in this iſland. The 


& are reduced to the obedience of the Romans, Who 


(0 legions.“ And, doubtleſs, theſe ſtations and gar- Origin of ci 


proved dic ties, 
| "OP often the foundations of towns and Cities, not 


* 
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The Roman 
yoke. 


only in other provinces, but in Britain too. Thus, 


The Romans 


— 


the yoke was firſt laid upon the Britons by troops 
and garriſons (which were conſtantly kept here, to 
the great terror of the inhabitants; ) and then by 
tribute and impoſts: upon which account, they had 


their publicans, that is, cormorants and leeches, who 


ſucked their blood, confiſcated their goods, and ex- 


* Mortuorum acted tribute * in the name of the dead. They were not 


nomine. 


permitted to enjoy the laws of their own country, but 
had ſuch magiſtrates as the Romans ſent. with their 


Rowardus in rods and axes to do juſtice. For the provinces had. 


his Protribu- 
nalia. 


their proprætors, legates, preſidents, prætors, and pro- 


conſuls, and each particular city its peculiar magiſ- 


trates. The prætor held a kind of aſſize once every 


_ year, and then decided all cauſes of more than ordi- 


nary conſequence 3 ſitting in great ſtate upon a high 
tribunal, with his lictors round him, bearing rods for 


mented diſcord and faction among the people, giv- 
ing great countenance to ſuch as they could make 
their tools to inſlave others. 

| Yet, however grievous this yoke was, it proved 
very beneficial to us in the event. For, together 
with it, came in the bleſſed doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt 
(of which more hereafter 3) and, upon the light of 
his glorious empire, barbariſm ſoon vaniſhed from 
among the Britons, as it had done in all other places 
where the goſpel was planted. Fc or Rome, as Ru- 
tilius ſays, 


un mundum conjplexd tions, 
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——— Triumphant all the world commtarits, 
And with new laws unites the conquer'd lands. 


And in another place very elegantly, and very truly, 
to the ſame Rome : | 


Fecifti patriam diverſe s Fannie uam. 
Profuit injuſtis, te dominante, capi. 

Dumque offers victkis proprii conſortia juris, 
Urbem feciſti quod prius orbis erat. 


All countries now in one vaſt nation join, 
And, happily ſubdu'd, their rites reſign. ' 

Thy juſter laws are every-where obey'd, | 
And a great city of the world is made. 


For, not to mention the other provinces, the Ro- 
mans (by planting their colonies here, and reducing 
the natives under the rules of civil government; by 
inſtructing them in the liberal arts, and ſending them 
into Gaule to learn the laws of the Roman empire; 


whence that of — 


Gallia co dicos doemi feu. bra, 
Gaule's eloquence rough Britiſh lawyers art * 


did at laſt ſo af and civiliſe them by intro- 
ducing their laws and cuſtoms, that, for the modes 


The Roman of their dreſs and living, they were not inferior to 


works i 


bs in Bri the other provinces. Their buildings and other works 


were ſo very magnificent, that we view the remains 
of them at this day with the greateſt admiration ; and 
the common people will have theſe Roman fa- 


+ brics to be the works of giants, whom in the North 


« ed by wild beaſts, or was deſolate, he had it turned 
the backs, and axes for the necks, of the people; 


and they were every year to have a different lord of 


that kind. But that was not all neither; they fo- | « to ſmoothe and level it.“ "Yet thoſe of Britain are 


| Aggeres, and Tellures i inaggeratæ: Bede and modern 


| without all queſtion, i in an error) will have only four 


The ſecond they called Ikenild-ſtreat, which began 

| in the country of the Iceni: the third, the Foſſe, be- 
cauſe (as ſome think) it was ditched on both ſides: 

| the fourth, Erminſtreat, a German word, derived from 

. | Mercury (as 1 am informed by the learned J. Obſo- 

I pæus) who was worſhipped among our forefathers, 

| the Germans, by the name of Irmunſul, i. e. Mer- 

cury's pillar. And, that Mercury preſided over the 

_ | high-ways, his Greek name 'Er% does ſufficiently in- 
timate; and, beſides, his ſquare ſtatues (formerly 


about and into the moſt diſtant countries; not. 

to the neareft camps, but to thoſe that wefe 
far off and out of the way.” And the Britons 
(as the ſame author has it) complained, * That the 


in old records: In the days of Honorius and Ar- 


of the Romans, Bede himſelf tells us : „ The Ro- 
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they call „ Eatons, for Heathens, if J miſtake not. We 
They are, without queſtion, very wonderful ang 
ſtately, particularly the Picts-Wall, of which in its The "wal 
proper place; and the high-ways in all parts of che or Pie . 
kingdom, which run in ſome places through drained The Roman 
ens, in others through low valleys, rafſeck and u 7 
paved; and withal are ſo broad, that two carts m ay : 
eaſily paſs each other. This account of them we Have Galen. Y g; 
in Galen: Trajan repaired the ways, paving fuch 5; . 3 8 
as were wet and dirty, or elſe raifing them : fe © 
“ as were rough and over-grown with thorns he 
* cleared ; and, where, rivers were not fordable, he 
« made bridges. If a way lay too far about, he, 
<« made it more direct and ſhort; if it lay over a, 
« difficult or ſteep mountain, Ty drew it through 
places more plain and eaſy : if a road was annoy- 


through ſuch parts of the country as were better in- 
habited; and, if the way was rugged, he took care 


ſo pared away in ſome places, by the country: peo 
ple s digging ſand, out of them, that they are hardly . 
to be known; though otherwiſe, where they run 
through bye. grounds and Fe they appear | in a 
plain ridge. 

: Theſe were called by the Ro: mans Vie Confulares, NN 
Regie, Prætoriæ, Militares, Publicæ, Curſus pub. 
lici, and Actus, as we find by Ulpian and Julius 8 
Frontinus. Ammianus Marcellinus calls them Agr 
geres Itinerarii and Publici: Sidonius Apollinaris, 


authors, Stratæ. Our hiſtorians (who in that are, 


ways of this fort; the firſt Watlingſtreat, ſo called 
from I know not what Vitellianus, to whoſe Cc 

this way was committed; (and, indeed, the Britons 

called Vitellianus, in their language, Guetalin) named 
alſo Werlaemſtreat, as lying through Verulam; and 

in ſome places High-dike, High-ridge, Forty-feet- 

way, and Ridge-way, by the ſeveral inhabitants. 


called Hermæ) were every-where erected on the high- 
ways. Yet ſome imagine, that theſe ways were made 
by one Mulmutius, God knows who, many ages be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt : but this is ſo far from 
finding credit with me, chat 1 poſitively affirm they 
were rnade from time to time by the Romans. When 
Agricola was lieutenant here, Tacitus tells us, That 
the people were commanded to: carry their corn 


Romans put their hands and bodies to the drud- - 
„ gery of clearing woods and paving. fens, with R 
« ſtripes and indignities to boot,” And we find 


« cadius, there were made in Britain certain high - 
« ways from ſea to ſea,” That they were the work 


“mans 


Cap. 27- 


Sueton in 
Octavius. 


+ Vehicula. 


| Manſions." | 


Mutations; 
or changing- 
places. - 


Salamantica, or Silver - way, in Spain, and in France 


young, 


theſe roads were. the cities built 
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© mans lived within chat wall (which, as 1 have al- 


<« ready obſerved, Severus drew croſs the iſland) to 
e the Southward; as the cities, temples, bridges, 
« .and high-ways| made there, do plainly teſtify. at this 


<« day.” In making ſuch ways, the Romans were 


wont to employ the ſoldiers and the people, us they | 

„High-“ 
- </ ways” ſays Ifidorus were made almoſt all the | 

„ world over by the Romans, to ſhorten the roads, | 
« and to employ the people.” 


might not grow factious by too much eaſe, . 


| ſeparate the barbarians from the Romans ; +; E. making Spartian. 


joined one to another, not unlike * a hedge.” 


And the ſentence 


paſſed. npon.. criminals was, many times, to work at | 
them; as may; be gathered from Suetonius, in the | 


life of Caius. And, moreover, we find the Via 


certain military ways, made by the Romans; not to 


| mention the Via Appia, None Valeria, and oe. 


en theſe e Auguſtus at firſt had 
men, placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from one 
another, but, after that, + poſt-waggons inſtead of 


them, that he. might have quick and ſpeedy intelli- 


gence from all parts of the empire. And upon 
as alſo inns for 
the accommodation of travellers ; and mutations (for 
5 thoſe places were then called, where travellers 


mW? Oy change their poſt-horſes, draught-beaſts, or 


agg J. And therefore whoever ſeeks the places 


mentioned in Antoninus's Itinerary, any where but 


upon theſe ways, moſt certainly IT and run in- | 


bo miſtalkes. 5 


And perhaps it may deſerve notice, that, at the 


enk of every mile along theſe roads, pillars were 


Var. lib. 4 
Lingua * 


Laws of St. 
Edward. 


Nerva. 


erected by the emperors, with figures cut in them 
edn bg vans 2 of miles, Hence Sidonius 


S tibi nec teratey ogger, 


Caf per ſpatium ſatis vetuſtis 
Kea * viret eau. 


Nor Wes ai e e r - 


| Where i in old prones CORES name's BO: 


By the fides of them, wars alſo the graves and 
monuments of famous men, to put the traveller in 
mind of his on mortality. For the repairing of 
theſe Ways, there were ſtanding laws; as we ſee in 


the Theodoſian Code under the title © De 1tinere 
<« nuniendo, to excite every one to further this buſi- 


e finely with the utmoſt zeal and readineſs.” There 
were alſo overſeers appointed for them, And, in our 
ancient laws, there is mention made De pace quatuor | 
Cheminorum ; that is, of Ss of the four prin- 
* roads. 


During the time of Nerva, authors * no men- 


tion of this iſland. Under Trajan, the Britons ſeem 


to have revolted; and that they were ſubdued a- 


Adiian emp. gain appears by Spartian. 


J. Severus 
Proprztor. 


In Adrian's reign, Ju- 
lius Severus was heutenant here; but, he being re- 
called upon an inſurrection of the Jews, the Britons 


had certainly freed themſelves from the Roman yoke, 


if Adrian himſelf had not come hither in perſon: 


and he in his third conſulſhip (or the year of Chriſt 


124) ſeems to have ſubdued them by mere force. For, 
in a coin of his, we ſee a general with three ſoldiers | 


(which, I ſuppoſe, repreſents the three legions of Bri- 
tain) with this inſcription, EXER. BRITANNICUS: 
and another with this, RESTITUTOR BRITAN-. 
NIE. This emperor reformed many things in the 


iſland, and firſt drew a wall (fourſcore miles long) to | 


43 


it of great + timber-planks, fixed in the ground, and * — 
For r Sepis. bo | 
which expedition the en Florus Playa thus upon 

him: 


Ego yolo Ceſar eſſe, 
Ambulare per Britan os, 
 Seythicas pati pruinas. 


Cæſar may reign ſecure for me, 

I won't be Cæſar, no not I: 

Fo ſtalk about the Britiſh ſhore, 
Be wet with en ſow all o 0 bre. 


To which Adrian replied: 


: by nolp Flow eſſe, 
Ambular e per t abernas, 
Latitare per popinas, 

Culices pati rotundos. 


Florus may rake ſecure for me, 
E won't be Florus, no not I; | 
The ſtreets and idle ſhops to ſcower, - | 
Or in bye-taverns lewdly roar, | | 
With potent rummers wet all o'er. 4 
At this time, M. F. CL Priſcus 3 was pro- Cl. Priſcus 

prætor of Britain; who was with Hadrian in his ex- Licinius Y 
pedition againſt the Jews, as appears ” this old in- Britain, _ 
ſeription | on a broken marble: | 


2” M. F. cl. PRISCO. N 
ICINIO. ITALICO. LEGATO. 
AUGUSTO[Ü NUM. 
PR. PR. PROV. CAPPADOC IE 
PR. PR. PROV. BRITANNLE LEG. AUG. 
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LEG. I GALLICIE. PREF. COH. nn 
LINGONUM. VEXILLO. MIL. ORNATO. A. 


DIVO. HADRIANO. 1 N ——— 
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2. CASSIUS. DOMITIUS. PALUMBUs, 


In the reign of Antoninus Pius 1 050 wat 4 con- Antonius pi- 
ſtitution that all, who were within the bounds of the us emp. 


| Roman empire, ſhould be citizens of Rome) the war 


in Britain broke out again; but was fo effectually 

ended by Lollius Urbicus the lieutenant, upon his Loilius Urbi- 
driving back the barbarians, and making another ce. PeP. 
wall of earth, that he was ſirnamed Britannicus; Capholtnie, 
and was alſo highly commended for taking from the 

Brigantes ſome part of their country, becauſe they 

had made incurſions into Genounia, a neighbouring 

province under the protection of the Romans. And pauſanias in 
at this time, as may be gathered from Jabolenus, or ARE. 
Seius Saturnivs was Archigubernus of the fleet in Archiguber- 
Britain. But whether it be meant, that he was admi- us 
ral; or chief pilot, or the maſter of a ſhip, the civi- 
hans muſt determine. 


The Britons, making one war a pretence to enter 


upon another, began to revolt again in the time of 


Antoninus the Philoſopher. To quiet this Wodan, 
Cale 
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Calphurnius Calphurnius Agricola was ſent over, and ſeems to 
| N ro. have ſucceeded : © The glory of putting an end 
Eumenius. © to this war Fronto, (who was not only not in- 
Capitolinus. 4 ferior to any in eloquence, but the greateſt maſ- | 
« ter of it) attributes to the emperor Antoninus. 
For, though he remained at his palace here in the 
city, and committed the care of it to another, yet 
in his opinion (like the pilot ſitting at the helm of 
a long ſhip) he deſerved the glory of the whole 
expedition and voyage. At that time, Helvius 
Pertinax was a ſoldier in Britain; ſent thither 
from the Parthian wars, and there kept.” 
In the reign of Commodus; there was nothing but 
war and ſedition throughout Britain. For the bar- 
barous Britons, having paſſed the wall, made great 
wõaſte in the country, and cut off the Roman general 
' Ulpius Mar- and his army. Ulpius Marcellus was ſent againſt 
_ us propræ them; who ſucceeded fo well in this expedition, 
that, by reaſon of his great bravery, he began to be 
| Xiphilin out envied, and was recalled. This general was vigi- 
of Dio. « lant above all o hers; and, to the end that thoſe 
« about him might be as watchful, he wrote every 
« evening twelve tables, ſuch as commonly are made 
of + linden-wood; and commanded one of his at- 
tendants to carry the ſame to ſeveral ſoldiers at 
ſeveral hours of the night. From whence 
they might think their general was ever awake, 
and theinſelves might ſleep the leſs.” Concern- 
„Though he was | 


Commodus 
emp.. 


+ Tilia. 
cc 

e 

ing his temperance, he adds: 

% made by nature to live without much ſleep, yet, 

« that he might do it the better, he was very ſpare in 

d his diet. For, to the end he might not eat his fill 

« even of bread, he had it brought from Rome, 

« that, by reaſon of its age and ſtaleneſs, he might 

< eat no more than was barely neceſſary.” Upon 

his being recalled, the army grew heady, and military 

diſcipline was relaxed; fo far, that they denied ſub- 

miſſion to Commodus as emperor, though ſirnamed 
Britannicus by his flatterers. Moreover, they ſent fif- 

teen hundred of their fellow-ſoldiers out of Britain 

into Italy, againſt Perennius (who had not only a ſhew 

of favour, but a real ſway and intereſt in the empe- 

ror) accuſing him of diſplacing ſenators to prefer 

+ Equeſtris + gentlemen to their offices, and of a plot and deſign 
Tot viros. againſt the emperor's life. Commodus gave credit 
to it, and delivered him into their hands, who 
ſcourged him ſeverely, beheaded him, and declared 
him an enemy to his country. Theſe broils were 
| Helvius Per- at laſt quieted by Helvius Pertinax, but not with- 
ar propreer gut great danger, being himſelf well-nigh ſlain (it is 


8 9 _ certain he was left as fach Mong the Me} In ap- 


peaſing them. | 

Thus, . was delivered in peace by Commo- 

Clodius Albi- dus to Clodius Albinus, firnamed afterwards, for his 
nus proprz- great atchievements in Britain, Cæſareus: but he 
N Capitclines, was ſoon obliged to reſign to Junius Severus, on ac- 
Junius Seve- count of a ſpeech wherein he had inveighed, with too 
dor. PIOPIE” much liberty, againſt the adminiſtration of the em- 


Perors. 


At this time the clouds of ſuperſtition and ignorance 
The Chriſti- 


Meduanus, two Britons, to pope Eleutherus; in- 


ſtructed in the Chriſtian religion. 


genuine, dated in the ſecond conſulſhip of L. Aure- 
lius Commodus, which he held together with Veſpro- 
nius; and by theſe two perſons the king and others 


were taught the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith. 
Whence that of Ninnius upon this king: 


Lucius is ſirnamed Leuer-Maur, that is, of great 
« glory, upon the account of religion planted here 
in this time.” As for thoſe who call the ſtory 
of king Lucius into queſtion (as many do at this 


kings as ＋ their tools of ſervitude in the provinces; + Servitut 


after, Britain lies ſurrounded by the ocean. The 


« of the Romans themſelves, who ſecure their em- 


are they able, with all their force, to extend that 


ce ther. 
| ſhipped, by all the nations above-mentioned, | 


| Further, they cite Dorotheus, who paſſes under the . 


anreligion being diſperſed (not while M. Aurelius and L. Verus 

in Britain. were emperors, as Bede writes; but in the reign 

of Commodus, when Eleutherus was biſhop of Rome) 

the light of the Chriſtian religion by the means of 

Xin king Lucius began to ſhine in this iſland. Who 
g Lucius. 


a When he lived, in what part of Britain he reigned, how far he was concerned in bringiog ir in the Chriſtian religion, a at 
other circumſtances belonging to that hiſtory, are handled at large by Dr. Stillingfl. Orig. Britan. p. 67. 


» See alſo the hiſtory of Lucius at large in Biſhop Uſher's Antiquities of the  Brigik Churches p. 19, 20, &c. 
£ Uſher's Antiquit. Britannicarum Eceleſiarum, p. 6. 
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(as it is ſaid in the old martyrologies, "which were 
wont to be read in churches) admiring the integrity * 
and holineſs of the Chriſtians, ſent Eluanus and 


treating him that he and his ſubjects might be in- 
Upon this, the 
pope immediately diſpatched certain holy men hither, 
namely, Fugatius and Donatianus, with letters which 
are yet extant, and are commonly ſuppoſed to be 


« King 


day) as if there was no ſuch king at that time in wh” 


Britain, which they ſuppoſe was reduced. long before 
into a complete province; I would have them re- 


member, that the Romans, by an old cuſtom, had 


that the Britons at that time denied ſubmiſſion. to 
Commodus ; that all that part of the iſland beyond 
the wall was fully enjoyed by them; and that there | 
they had their kings. - Moreoyer, that Antoninus Copinations, 
Pius, ſome years before, having ended the war, 
« left the kingdoms to be ruled by their own kings, 


mY 


and the provinces to be governed by their own 


« counts.” So that nothing hinders, but that Lucius 4 
might be a king in thoſe parts of the iſland which 
were never ſubject to the Romans. For certainly 


that paſſage of Tertullian (who wrote about that Againſt the 
time) refers to this converſion of the Britons to the] We 


Chriſtian religion; and that very aptly, if we con- 
ſider the words and the time: Some countries of 


the Britons, that proved impregnable to the Ro- 
mans, are yet ſubjected to Chriſt.” And a little 


Un 


Mauri and the barbarous Getulians are blocked up 
ee by the Romans, for fear they ſhould extend the 
« limits of their countries. And what ſhall we ſay 


« pire only by the power of their armies ? Neither 


empire beyond theſe nations. Whereas, the king - 
« dom of Chriſt, and his name, reaches much far- 
He is every-where believed in, and wor- 


cc &c. 99 N a ; 
But that Britain, before this, even in the infancy 


of the church, received the Chriſtian reli gion, our ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers (who have ſpent much time and Bale. 
pains in this ſearch) endeavour to convince us from To "Farkas 
ancient authors : Namely, that Joſeph of Arimathza, 

an eminent decurio, failed out of Gaule into Britain; 
and * that Claudia Rufina, the wife of Aulus Pu- 1 
dens, (thought to be the ſame whom St. Paul men- 
tions in his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, and Martial 


the poet ſo much commends) was a Britiſh lady. 


In h 


upo 
on 


Ma 


name of Biſhop of Tyre, and in his Synopſis relates, 
that Simon Zelotes, after he had travelled Maurita- 
nia, was at laſt killed and buried in Britain and 


all 
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. that Ariſtobulus 3 by St. Paul in his] the account which ſcriptuite gives us of the' propa- 
Epiſtle: to- the Romans) was made biſhop of Britain Salon of the Chriſtian faith, viz. that, aiter the 
(to which alſo Nicephorus agrees ;) but he ſpeaks 


| niertfrdom of St. Stephen, the diſciples for 
2 Brutiana, and not of Britain. Moreover, upon the | ſome time preached' te word to the Jews only, 
in Italy. 


authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes and the Greek | and that Cornelius (fix' years after) is ſaid to be the 
Calendar, they tell us, that St. Peter was in this | firſt-fruits of the Gentiles (before which time, accord- | 

illand, and diſplayed the light of the: goſpel here ; | ing to that ſuppoſition, there would be Gentile con- 
and alſo from Sophronius and Theodoret, that St.] verts in Britain;) not to obſerve this, I ſay, that 

Paul, after his ſecond impriſonment: at Rome, came | paſſage of Gildas has been evidently miſunderſtood 

_. - hither; Hence Venantius Fortunatus (if we may cre- and miſapplied. For he ſpeaks of a double ſhining 


F 7 
t. % * 


"i dit a poet) ls: * ee _ or. * 7 of the goſpel; one more general to tlie world, in 
trine: „ in the latter end of Tiberius Cæſar; the other more 

e j particular to this iſland, at the time he is there 
vo 5 2 rranf t 3 gua beit 1% ae, 8029 [anf about the middle of Nero's reign. So 
'* Quaſue Britannus 1 an das 3 that what he affirms: concerning the firſt preach- 


Thule. ö | ing of the goſpel,” has been unduly applied to 


the particular. ANA 5 it in the and of 
Britain. 

The ſtory of joked of Avinuthies is e Sling: 
by the like ropugnancy to ſcripture; as to the time 14 big” 
and manner of the firſt/ preaching to the Gentiles; 

and is moreover ſo ill- grounded, and accompanied 

with ſo many abſurdities, that all ſober and judi - 

cious authors account it a monkiſh forgery, however 
zealouſly aſſerted and maintained by ſome writers of 


s &$ > © ww” 


To Britiſh realms and Thule's fartheſt ſhore. 


3 thee is pe We more cobſiderable in "this 

Matter, chan that paſſage juſt now quoted from Ter- 

4. Upon Eze- tullan; and what Origen fays, namely, that the 

chiel. Britons had received the faith, and were prepared 

for it by their Druids, wo had always taught them 
Sillingfl. to believe there was but one God. [And the argu - the church of Rome. Neither Gildas, nor Bede, nor 
9 P- 577 ment is yet ſtronger, if we take Origen's words in | Aſſerius, nor Marianus Scotus, nor any of the an- 
8 contrary ſenſe (which indeed ſeems to be the right) | cient annals take the leaſt notice of ſuch a tradition; 
= : 5 5 that, whereas Britain, before, had worſhipped: many nor are the advocates for it able to produce any 
WS Gods, fince they became Chriſtians, they worſhipped better authority, than Geffrey of Monmouth and the 
8 but one God. When” ſays he did Britain, Legend of Glaſſenbury. The charter of St. Patrick 
RES 6c before the coming of Chriſt, conſent in the | (fo much magnified by the Popiſh writers) is a plain 

2 « « warſhip « of one God? which implies, that the forgery. It begins with the date according to the Monaſt. vol. 

| Britons were then known to be Chriſtians; and, by year of our Lord; whereas it is well known that P: 1. 

being ſo, were brought off from the worſhip of their that way of computation did not come in till a 
Saods, Taranis, Heſus, Teutates, Belenus, Andate, hundred years after: and it ſpeaks of indulgences 
obtained from Pope Eleutherus; which name was 


Kc. ] And that of Gildas is in my opinion of great 
weight, who, after a ſhort hint of Boadicia's rebel · not uſed for the relaxation of e till the eleventh 
century. | 


hon, and an account how the ſame was revenged, 
Under Nero. ſays,. In the mean time, Chriſt, the true ſun, diſ. The charter of king 5 which makes he 3 Monat. Ang 
at Glaſfenbury the firſt in the kingdom of Britain, 1 * 


playing his glorious rays upon the whole world 
4 (not like the ſun from his temporal firmament;, 


In bisgermen < author: “ How often in Britain have men eat 
2 Pente cc the fleſh of their own kind? Now they refreſh 
dene of < their ſouls with faftings.” 


arce 
widow. 


Stillingfl. | 
Orig. P. 2. latter end of Tiberius Czfar; i. &. about 37 years 


3 e The Britons, who live out of our world, if they 
go in pilgrimage, will leave the weſtern ſun, and 


1 but from the moſt; exalted: throne of heaven, 
y jhich is eternal and endleſs) in the latter end of 
„ FTiberius Cæſar (as we are aſſured) did firſt vouch- 
4 ſafe his rays to this cold frozen iſland, ſituated at 
ſo vaſt a diſtance from the viſible fun.” And, by 
the bye, thus alſo St. Chryſoſtom, of the Chriſtian re- 


„ tars are erected even there). of that word, I ſay, 
_ « which was naturally planted in the hearts of all 


ligion in this iſland; © The Britiſi iſles ſituate be- 
<«..yond our ſea, and lying in the very ocean, have 
te felt the power of the word (for churches and al- 


men, and 1 * now in their lips alſo.“ The ſame 


S. Jerom likewiſe: 


<« ſeek Jeruſalem, known to them only by fame and 
« by the Holy Scriptures . 

[Many have been the opinions concerning the itt 
82 of Chriſtianity in Britain, and great the 
differences of learned men conceming them. Phe 


after the nativity of Chriſt, is the time which ſeveral 
of our writers have pitched on, upon the auttiority | 
of the forementioned paſſage of Gildas; who was 
à Briton,, and therefore to be credited im Britiſhi'af 


fairs, But, not to obſerve: chat tis . 
Vor. I. 


and fo ſeems” to favour the tradition of Joſeph of 
Arimathæa, is of little better authority than that 
of St. Patrick. It ſpeaks of king Ina's calling to- 
gether the kings of Britain, and the archbiſhops, 


biſhops, dukes, and abbots, to paſs this charter; 


when it is well known, that he had no authority 
but over the Weſt Saxons, and had but three 
biſhops, without any archbiſhop, in his dominions. 
One of the witneſſes to this charter is king Bol- 


dred; whereas none of our hiſtories mention any 


king of that name, till almoſt a hundred years after, 
Add to this, that it refers to other ancient charters 
of that church, as to the exemption of the monaſtery ; 
which favours of the known forgeries of the Benedic- 
tine monks in England and other countries; and 
theſe (it is clear) muſt be forgeries, ſince the moſt 
diligent inquirers have not been able to find any 


foot· ſteps of charters. uſed among. the Britons till yery _ 


near that time. 

© And it is very conſiderable in this matter, that 
neither theſe charters nor others of the Saxon times, 
however ſpeaking of Glaſſenbury as the fountain of 
religion in Britain, ſay any thing of Joſeph of Arima- 
thæa; who therefore muſt have been pitched, upon 
by the monks afterwards, for their founder, on ac- 
count of the eſteem he had, for the reſpe& ſhewed 
by him to our Saviour's body, and the reve- 


rente that his name would 4 and ſecure to the ö 


plat as 7 
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To all which we may further add, that the Glaſ- 
ſenbury Legend makes the twelve hydes of land to 
be given, among others, by Arviragus, a Britiſh king; ; 
but it appears not, that there was then any king in 

Britain of that name: and that, with the church, a 
church- yard was alſo conſecrated z; whereas the cuſtom 
of compaſſing churches with church-yards is FIT later 
date. 

But, although the tradition of J N of Arimathæa 
cannot (as we have ſeen) be maintained with any de- 
gree of probability, it is affirmed, upon very good 
evidence, that a Chriſtian church was planted in Brt- 
tain, during the times of the apoſtles. To this pur- 
poſe, it is alledged, that Euſebius expreſsly ſays, that 
ſome of the apoſtles paſſed over the ocean z Jag n- 
avuivas Bee rarudg wav to thoſe which are called the 
Britiſh iſlands: That Theodoret as expreſsly names 
the Britons, among the nations converted by the 
apoſtles; and faith elſewhere, that St. Paul brought | 
„ ſalvation to the iſlands that lie in the ocean:“ 
Ep. ad Cor. That Clemens Romanus faith, that St. Paul © preach- 

ed righteouſneſs through the whole world,” and, in 
ſo doing, went #i 73 Tun T5; Jorg, to the utmoſt 
bounds of the Weſt; which Britain was at that time 
| underſtood to be, and is therefore called by Catullus 
In Pl. 147. Ultimam Occidentis inſulam; as by Arnobius it Is made | 
the bounds of the goſpel to the Weſt. 
From theſe authorities (eſpecially that of Clemens 
Romanus) it follows, not only that the goſpel was 
preached in Britain in the times of the apoſtles, but 
that St. Paul himſelf was the preacher of it. This 
is further confirmed, by obſerving, That, from the 
time of his being ſet at liberty in the ;th year of 
Nero to his return to Rome, were eight years; which, 
the ancient writers of the church generally agree, were 
ſpent in the weſtern parts: that, having taken his 
ſolemn leave of the eaſtern parts, and aſſured them 
that © they ſhould ſee his face no more,” it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that he returned thither, but that he em- 
ployed his time in planting the goſpel elſewhere : 
that Gildas ſaith, The goſpel was here received be- 
fore the fatal defeat of the Britons” by Suetonius 
Parlinus, which was the ſeventh or eighth of Nero, 
i. e. the third or fourth of thoſe eight years, which 
ancient writers ſay St. Paul ſpent in the weſtern parts : 
that the traditions about St. James, Simon Zelotes, 
and Philip, as preaching the goſpel here, are all de- 
ſtitute both of ancient teſtimony and probability: 
that, as to St. Peter, that point depends only upon 
the authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes and other le- 
Zendary writers, and (what is more) ſeems. to con- 
tradict the authority of ſcripture, which expreſsly 
fays, that the “ goſpel of the circumciſion was com- 
« mitted to Peter, as the goſpel of the uncircumci- 
« ſion was committed to Paul.” 

To' this account there is one obvious exception, 
viz. the ſtory of king Lucius, which (whether in the 
time of Aurelius and Verus, or of + Commodus) 
ſuppoſes that the Chriſtian: religion was planted in 
Britain a long time after. But, in the firſt place, 
that ſtory 1s not only an argument againſt St. Paul's 
converting the Britons, but againſt the converſion 
itſelf, and the preaching of Chriſtianity in Britain, 
before that time, which yet is atteſted (as we have 
ſhewn) by writers of far greater antiquity and autho- 
rity, than any that can be alledged in favour of that 
ſtory of king Lucius, And (not to mention the ancient 

fathers already cited) it is obſervable of our own wri- 
ters, that the authority of that more early converſion 
reſts upon Gildas, a Briton, and a proper judge of 
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in BRITAIN. 


the Britiſh affairs; but the converſion . king 
Lucius, only upon Bede, a Saxon, and in moſt of 
his accounts unfriendly to the Britons. So that, if 
we muſt either reject the accounts of that more early 
plantation, or the ſtory of Lucius, there can be no 
doubt but the firſt is to be retained as true, and che 
ſecond given up as fabulous. 

That there was ſuch a king in Wii as Lucius 
is proved by ſo many authors, that no difpute can be 
raiſed about it; and a learned writer tells us, that he Uſer. pri- 
had ſeen two coins, with the image of a Chriſtian king mord. p. 39. 
on them (as he conjectured by the croſſes) and the | 
letters LVC. which probably denote the ſame Lu- 
cius. But then the legendary writers make him 
king of the whole iſland, and pen a letter for him (as 
ſent to Rome in form) with evident marks of im- 
poſture, and make him frame a new conſtitution of a 
Chriſtian church in the place of flamins and archi 
flamins; which, with many forgeries of the like na- 
ture, being rejected, as they undoubtedly. ought, it 
is no way inconſiſtent with a former converſion to 
ſuppoſe, that Lucius, conſidered as a petty prince of 
ſome ſmall part of the iſland, might ſend a meſſage 
to Rome (where was a Chriſtian church of ſo great 
fame, and a biſhop, the twelfth from the apoſtles) to 
receive from thence a more full and authentic ac- 
count of Chriſtianity, than he had yet had. For his 
meſſage to Rome, and his deſire to become a Chriſtian, 
do ſuppoſe he had been informed before, what Chriſtia- 
nity was; and he could not fo likely receive fuch 
information from any, as from the two meſſengers, * 
who are believed by Leland and others to have been 
two of the old Britiſh Chriſtians, 1 or now let us paſs 
from the church to the empire. 

Commodus being lain, Pertinax was made em- Pertinax 
peror, who immediately diſpatched away Albinus for emp. 
Britain, But, Pertinax, after a reign of eight hun- 
dred and two days, being put to death, Didius Ju- 
lianus (who quickly had the ſame fate) ſet up his 
pretenſions at Rome, Peſcennius Niger in Syria, 
Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Septimius Severus 
in Pannonia; all theſe, at the ſame juncture, ſet up 
their pretenſions to the empire. Severus (who was Severus emp. 
neareſt to Italy) got firſt to Rome, and, being made 
emperor by conſent of the ſoldiers and the ſenate, 
that he might not leave an enemy behind him, imme- 
diately with great cunning pretended to make Al- Albinus emp. 
binus, who then commanded the army of Gaule and 
Britain, Cæſar; and, by ſtamping his image upon 
the coins, and erecting ſtatues to him, and confer- 
ring the conſulſhip upon him, he politicly ſoothed 
him for the preſent. After this, he marched: into 
the Eaſt againſt Niger, and in a ſet battle defeated 
and flew him. Then he laid ſiege to Byzantium, 
and after three years took it; and reduced the Adia- 
beni, Arabians, and other nations. Thus, exalted. 
with ſucceſs, he grew impatient of a partner and rival, 
and employed aſſaſſins to murder Albinus ; but, the 
event not anſwering his deſign, he openly. declared 
him an enemy, and, with all the diſpatch he could, 
marched into Gaule againſt him: where Albinus, 
with the flower of the Britiſh army, had poſted him- _ 
ſelf to receive him. The Albinians fought fo ſtoutly, 
that Severus threw off his purple, and fled with his 
whole army. But while the Britons purſued the 
enemy in ſome diſorder (as if the victory was already 
theirs) Lætus, who was one of Severus's captains, 
and ſtood expecting the iſſue of the battle, with his 
men freſh and untouched (hearing that Severus was 
cut off, and thinking that himſelf might now ſet up 
for emperor) fell upon them, and put chem to flight. 

Vpon 
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| Upon this, Sebi having rallied his men, and re- i 
- aſſumed his purple, purſued them likewiſe with great 


eagerneſs, and ſo in the end came off very ſucceſsfully, | 
having, among many others, ſlain Albinus himſelf. 


And now Severus, ſole emperor of the world, firſt 


Heraclianus ſent Heraclianus, and then Virius Lupus proprætor 


HEY 


and legate (called, by Ulpian the lawyer, preſident of 


Tit.6. Virius Britain) to take poſſeſſion of Britain. This Virius 


Lupus pro- 
prætor. 


Lupus, as we ſhall obſerve in its proper place, re- 
paired many caſtles here. However, he was at laſt 


forced to purchaſe a peace of the Mæatæ at a great 
rate (having firſt made ſome of them priſoners) be- 


in Dad 4 1 


theſe words in his mouth : © I received the common 
< wealth diſordered in all its parts; I leave it in peace 
even among the Britons.” His body, after the 


| military way, was carried out by the ſoldiers, and 


put in the fire; and the day was ſolemniſed with races 
by the ſoldiers and his ſons, Perhaps it would look 
like levity, if I ſhould relate the prodigies that hap- 
pened before his death; namely, the blackneſs of the 
ſacrifices, and the cypreſs crown offered him by a buf- 
foon in theſe words: «< You have been every thing; 
* now be a God.” But the method of canoniſation 
(ſince it may divert the reader) I will here ſubjoin. 


cauſe the Caledonu, who had promiſed to check the | © It is a cuſtom among the Romans to deify thoſe The apothes 
is, or dei 


incurſions of the Mæatæ, had not performed that | © emperors who die, leaving either ſons or ſucceſſors cation of the - 
article. And, finding himſelf unable to curb their | behind them. And they who are thus honoured emperor, 
ſudden inroads by all the ſeverity he could uſe, he | © are underſtood to be ranked among the Divi. The 

was forced to ſend to Severus to come in perſon to]“ city is to be all in mourning, with ſome allay of Herediaty © 


ſons, Baſſianus, whom he called Antoninus and Au- 
guſtus, and Geta Cæſar, together with the legions. 


; peace; whom (after he had deſignedly ſtayed them | 


his aſſiſtance. 


and, though now above ſixty years old, and withal 
gouty, he reſolved upon this expedition, with his 


The Britons ſent ambaſſadors immediately to deſire 


a conſiderable time, till all things were prepared and 
ready for the war) he diſmiſſed, without coming to 
any concluſion ; and having left his fon Geta, whom 
at his firſt arrival in Britain he made Auguſtus, in 


the hither part of the iſland which was in ſubjection 
to the Romans, to adminiſter juſtice, and the govern- | 
ment, among them; himſelf with Antoninus marched 
- Into the remote parts of the country, where, without | 


fo coming to any battle, he employed the time in cut- 


ting down woods, building bridges, and draining the 


fens; and yet, by ambuſcades and ſickneſs, he loſt 
But Hero- | 


fifty thouſand of his men. Thus Dio. 
dian makes him have ſeveral ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes ; 
the barbarians, from the fens and thick woods, where 
they had poſted themſelves, having the opportunity 


to ſally out upon him. At laſt, he forced them to | 


Severus embraced the occaſion very 


joyfully, both that he might wean his ſons, who grew 
very debauched, from the pleaſures of the city, and 


CC. 


alſo add the name of Britannicus to his other titles; 
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cloth of gold ſpread over it. 


ment, like mourners. 
ſeven days, phyſicians coming in daily to the bed- 
fide; and, as if the body were a real patient, ſtill 


0 


feſtival ſolemnity. They bury his dead body, as 
they do thoſe of others, in great ſtate: but they 
make an image of the deceaſed, as like as they 
can; and lay the ſame in the entry to the palace, 
upon an ivory bed very large and high, with a 
And this image lies 
there pale, to reſemble the deceaſed. The bed 
is attended, the greateſt part of the day, on both 
ſides; on the left ſide, are all the ſenators in black; 
on the right, the matrons, honourable by deſcent 
or by marriage. Of theſe, none are to wear gold, 
or jewels, but to be dreſſed in a thin white gar- 
This ſolemnity continues 


declaring they 885 leſs and leſs hopes. At length, 


when the party * is declared dead, the youth of * 2 obls · 1 


beſt quality among the knights and ſenators take + 
the bed upon their ſhoulders, and carry it along 
the Via Sacra into the old Forum, where the ma- 


giſtrates of Rome uſed to lay down their offices. 
On both ſides the Forum, are certain ſteps like 


ſtairs: upon theſe, on one ſide ſtand the young 
ſons of the ſenators and moſt eminent men in the 
city; on the other, the principal ladies; ſinging 
hymns, after a melancholy and mournful manner, 


league, upon condition, that they ſhould give up in praiſe of the deceaſed. When this is done, theß 
into his hands a conſiderable ſhare of their country. take up the bed again and carry it, without the 

And, which was the moſt glorious action of his reign, | it, into Mars's Field: in the broadeſt part 
emp. he built a wall from ſea to ſea, quite croſs the iſland. | * whereof, is erected a ſquare roſtrum, even on all 


Upon theſe victories, he ſtamped his coins with this 
inſcription, VICTORIA BRITANNICA, and aſ- 
ſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus. His ſon 


| Geta had alſo the title of Britannicus, as appears by 
his coins. Yet, without regard to this league, the 
Britons began afterwards to revolt ; which galled | 
him to that degree, that, in an oration to his ſol- | 


diers, he recommended the utter INN ne of e. 


in thoſe verſes of Homer: 


 Nem manus * he aniline cruentam, 
Non fetus gravida mater my Sal, in ä 


ce 
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ſides, and built of nothing but great timber, like 
a tabernacle. The inſide of it is ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matter; the outſide is adorned with hang- 


ings, richly embroidered with gold and + work of + Eboreig | 
ivory, and beautified with a variety of pictures. fSnis. 
Below this, ſtands another much leſs, but of the _ 


ſame make, and with the ſame furniture; and with 
wide gates and doors: and fo likewiſe a third, 
and then a fourth, the lower ſtill proportionably 
leſs than the higher, to the very loweſt, which is 
leaſt of all. The ſhape and form of it may be 
compared to thoſe towers, which are built near 


Hm. Nba cædem. harbours, for the burning of fires in the night, to 

a « direct ſeamen; commonly called Phari, i. e. light- 

=} Ea — vou n fins. « houſes or watch-towers. The bed being lifted into 
Let none. eſcape the fury of the war: | | © the ſecond tabernacle, ſpices and perfumes of all 

ix 28 unborn hal de.—— 15 | ſorts, with fruit, herbs, and ſweet juices, are provided 


n in ſome . TA du rebels, he died | 


at York, not ſo much of any infirmity of body, as 


of grief and concern. at 'the wickedneſs of his ſon. An- 


toninus, who with his own hands had made two ſe- 
veral attempts upon his father's life, He died with | 
TE *- e | | 5 e e 1 8 
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and thrown, upon it. For there is no country or 


city, no perſon of degree or quality, but who in 


J honour of the dead prince will chearfully contri- 


« bute preſents of that kind. When theſe ſpices are 
« heaped up to a conſiderable quantity, and the place 


ee Med, * ride . the Pile, and the whole | 


& equeſtrian 


The nein 


> equeſtrian order frame themſelves into a circular | 

motion in the Pyrrhichian way. The coaches le- 

* Purpuratis « wiſe are driven round it by the ſenators ; who 
wear bus. < perſonate the Roman generals and their famous 
« heroes. When this ſolemnity is over, the ſuceced- 

ing emperor takes a torch, and puts it to the ta- 

a bernacle; then all the reſt put fire to it, and the 
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« pile is preſently in a terrible flame, by reaſon of | 


« the combuſtible matter and dry ſpxtes that are in 
« jt. About the fame time, an eagle is let fly from 
<« the uppermoſt and leaſt tabernacle, as from the 
« rop of it; which is ſuppoſed to carry the prince's 
« ſoul into heaven; and henceforth the A is 
« worſhipped among the other deities.” This by 
way of digreſſion; now we will return. | 
Severus's ſon, Antoninus Caracalla, continued for 
ſome little time to proſecute the remains of the war 
by his captains; but, after that, he made a peace, and 
ſurrendered the forts and territories to the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding which, he aſſumed the title of Bri- 
tannicus z nay, he was ſo fooliſhly ambitious, as to 
call himſelf Britannicus Maximus. The name of 
Britannicus was likewiſe uſed by his brother Geta. 
For thus ſome coins of his, which I have ſeen, are in- 
ſcribed: IMP. CES. P. SEPT. GETA PIVS. 
AVG. BRIT. PONTIF. TRI. P. III. COS. II. 
x" 


From henceforward, writers, for a wog time toge- 


5 Antoninus 


gether, omit the affairs of Britain; for Alexander Se- | 


verus was not ſlain in Sicilia, a town of Britain (as 
| ſome would have it) but in Gaule. Thus much only 
Nonius Phi- appears from an old inſcription, that Nonius Phi- 


lippus pro- Jjppus, under Gordianus junior, was proprætor here. 
prætor. 


Gallicaus - Gallienus growing extremely luxurious, the Roman 
emp. empire (either for want of care and conduct, or elſe 
— o becauſe the fates would have it ſo) fell to pieces; and, 


Conſtantius. among the reſt, this province alſo revolted. F or, 


Thirty ty- at that time, the thirty tyrants became competitors 
rants. for the empire, in the ſeveral parts of it; of whom, 
Lollianus, Victorinus, Poſthumus, Tetrici, and Ma- 

rius, were governors in this iſland, as I ſuppoſe; for 

their coins are daily found here in great plenty. Un- 

Bonoſus. der Aurelian, Bonoſus, a famous drunkard, and by 


birth a Briton, together with Proculus, endeavoured 
to make himſelf emperor; claiming all Britain, Spain, 
and that part of Gaule called Braccata (which had 
been governed for two months by Florianus :) But, 
being at laſt defeated by Probus, after a very lon 
| and ſharp engagement, he hanged himſelf; and it 
= + Amphora. was ſaid of him, © There hangs 'Þ butt, and not a 


Probus emp. However, Probus Pan other troubles to exerciſe 
Samus. him in Britain. For one, whom Probus himſelf (in- 
| duced by the recommendation of his familiar friend 
Victorinus Maurus) had promoted here, was raiſing 


a revolt; and therefore he expoſtulated with Victo- 


rinus upon it. Victorinus, having obtained leave to 
go to him, went as one making his eſcape from the 
emperor; and, being kindly received by the tyrant, 


Filled him by night, and returned to Probus, and re- 


ſtored the province to its former quiet. Who this 
tyrant was, we are not informed by any author; he 
ſeems to be that Cl. Corn. Lælianus, whoſe coins are | 
found in this iſland and in no other country. Pro- 
| Burgundians bus alſb tranſplanted the Burgundians and the Van- 
ere dals (whom he had redueed) andi ſettled them here: 
and they afterwards proved! vety- ſerviceable to the 
Romans upon any comribtibi, But whereas: Vo- 
piſcus writes, that Probus permitted the Britons to 
have vines; a very leafned man it of opinion, that 


5 Lælianus 
emp. 


8 Maximian, with a brave army, (+ ſome of them ſuf-+4 The Th 


.ed againſt him; but when he was advanced to the 
« man.” | 


in n 


this paſſage might ſlip from him unawares, 20 ff the; 
country were unfit for vines; whereas we not. only. 
have vines now, but for certain had great ſtore in 
former days. The many rival-tyrants in Britain, at 
that time, occaſioned that exclamation of Porphyry 
who lived in the ſame age: en eee, 3 
4 fruitful in tyrants!” 19 by 
After this, Carus Auguſtus gave Britin to 7 — . 
Carinus, with Gaule, Spain, and Illyricum. That Carinus emp. L 
he carried on a war here, ſome infer from thoſe verſes 1 "O00 


of Nemeſianus; wy to me the ws ſeems but 
weak; 


— raceam aud Aer bella ſub ara 
 Falici, Carine, manu confeceris, ipſo | 
Pene Prior 1 Des. N 


Nor, great Carinus, e'er hall lateſt hos. 

Forget our noble actions in the North, |). | 
When round the pole you ſpread your awful name, 
And match'd the God your en immortal worth. 


In Diocleſian's time, Carauſius, a "Menapian, born, Diocleſian 

(of mean extraction, but of good conduct and cou- end W 
mian emp. 

rage, and eminent for his bravery at ſea) was made 

governor of Bononia in Gaule, to ſecure that ſea 

againſt the Saxon and French pirates who infeſted it. 

Having from time to time taken many of the bar- 

barians priſoners, and neither brought all- the prizes 

to the emperor's exchequer, nor reſtored them to the 

* right owners in his province; and afterwards tak - · Provincia 

ing very few of them; it began to be ſuſpeCted that libs. 

he let them paſs on purpoſe, in hopes of 1 intercepting, 

them with the booty they had taken, whereby he 

might inrich himſelf. Upon this, he was to have 

been ſlain by order of Maximian the emperor, . But, Carauſius . 

having intelligence of it, he. took poſſeſſion of Bri- emp. 

tain under the character of emperor: thither he 

brought the fleet which he had with him to defend 

Gaule; there he built more ſhips after the Roman 

model, was joined by the Roman legion, kept out 

foreign troops, preſſed the French merchants to his 

ſervice, garriſoned Bononia, and converted the reve- 

nues of Britain and Batavia to his own uſe, More- 

over, by the hopes of booty in the provinces, he 

drew abundance of the barbarians to be his allies (par- 

ticularly the Franks, whom he had trained to ſea-ſer- 

vice) and infeſted all the neighbouring ſea- coaſt. 


fered martyrdom gloriouſly in this expedition) march- bean legion. 


ſea-coaſt (wanting ſeamen, and being daunted at the 
| roughneſs and danger of the Britiſh ocean) he made 
a halt, and there began a feigned treaty, whereby it 
was concluded that Carauſius ſhould. enjoy the go- 
vernment of Britain, as the more proper perſon, by. 


reaſon of his great intereſt here, to defend the coun- 
try againſt all invaſions. This is the reaſon, that, in 
all Carauſius's filver coins, we find two emperors 
ſhaking hands, with this inſeription round it, CON- 
CORDIA *® AUGG, Maximian marched. with his * Auguſto- 
army againſt the Franks, who then inhabited Batavia, um. 
and had aſſiſted Carauſius; and: they, being ſurpriſed | 
by him, forthwith ſubmitted! In the mean time, 
Carauſius governed in Britain, with great authority, 
and in perfect peace; he repaired the wall be- 
« tween the mouth: of the Clud and Carun, to keep 
out tlie barbarians (as Ninnius, Eluodugus's ſcho- 
os tells us) and fortified the fame with ſeven 

« caſtles; and'-movredver built a round houſe f 
«: wan baue of the river Carun, {6 


| * called 


4 Cares. 


Eumenius the broken to pieces. And while his fleet was preparing 
Panegyriſt. for the Britiſh expedition, in this and other places; 


c. * 
- who thereupon uſurped the government. Upon this 


+ Prefetum Clepiodotus, + captain of the life-guard ; but his 


N 


* called from his own name; with a triumphal atch | 


in Scotland: 


-ſtantius Chlorus and Maximianus Galerius ＋ their 


Incredible ſpeed to Bononia in Gaule, otherwiſe called 


ed) and inveſted the place: he blocked up the haven 


which, notwithſtanding the violence of the tides, 


| town was ſurtendered, it was ſo ſhaken by the very 


ſefſed of it, and tranſplanted many of them to cul- 
te che barren parts of the empire. 


ſd that Allectus, knowing neither what courſe to take, | 


wan, hot ſo much his refuge, as his priſon. The fleet, | 


"the Ille of : Wight, on purpoſe to obſerve and attend 
them; and, as ſoon as he was arrived and had put his 
army +ſhote, he ſet fire to his whole fleet, that there 
: . no hopes of fafety but in victory. Allectus, 
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in memory of his victory. But Buchanan thinks 
it was the temple of . as we ſhall obſerve 


When Diocleſian and Madmian had * Con- 
partners in the empire, to the end they might keep 
what they had got, and recover what they had loſt, 
Conſtantius, having raiſed an army, marched with 
Geſſoriacum (which Carauſius had ſtrongly garriſon- 


with huge beams driven into the ground at the en- 
trance, and heaps of great ſtones, like a rampart; 


continued firm for many days. But, as ſoon as the 


firſt tide, that the whole work was disjointed and 


he cleared Batavia of the Franks who were then poſ- 


** 


In this juncture, Caraufius was - HORNY lain 
Alle&us, his boſom friend and prime miniſter , 


news, Conſtantius manned out ſeveral diſtinct fleets; 
nor here to expect him, grew ſenſible that the ocean 


fetring gut in tempeſtuous weather, did, by the help 
0 fa fog, eſcape the Britiſh navy, which lay off of 


when he faw Conſtantius's fleet upon the coaſt, quit- | 
teck the ore where he had poſted himſelf, and in his 
flight was accidentally met and encountered by Af. 


confufion was ſuch, that, like a madman, he ran on 


in dr t 


« this diſcovery of another world ; arid, by reſtoring 
e added to the empire a larger element, than all their 
& former dominions.“ And a little after to the ſame 


Conſtantius: „ Britain is fo perfectly reduced, that 


&« ſubjection;” 


great violence, many Chriſtians ſuffered martyrdom 


< neſs, and could not be deftroyed by a TR 
« perſecution of ten years.” 


verned under the title of Cæſar, was made emperor. 
To his ſhate fell Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaule, and 
Britain. Italy and Africa he ſurrendered to Galerius, 


| and contented himſelf with the reſt. While he was 
a ſoldier in Britain under Aurelian, he married He- 


lena, the daughter of Cœlus or Ccelius, a petty prince 
| tain. ' For in this all writers agree with the great 
a certain learned perſon, who grounds his difſent upon 


a faulty paſſage of I. Firmicus. Chlorus was com- 
pelled by Maximian to divorce this wife, and marry 


his daughter Theodora. This Helena is the ſame, Helena. 


who in old inſeriptions is called Venerabilis & Piiſ 
ſima Auguſta, and is ſo highly celebrated by eccle- 
| Gaſtical writers, for her Chriſtian piety, her ſuppreſ- 


che place where Chriſt ſuffered, and for finding the 
croſs of Chriſt. Vet, the Jews and Gentiles call her, 
in reproach, Stabylaria, becauſe rhe manger where 
| Chriſt. lay was fought out by this pious princeſs, and 


s the naval glory of Rome, may boaſt that you have 


* all the neighbouring nations are under abſolute 


Towards the end of Diocleſiat's and Maxitnian's Perfecutidh 
reign, when that long and bloody perſecution in the in Britain. 
eaſtern church broke into the-weſtern church with 


in Britain. The chief among them were Albanus st. Alban. 
Verolamienſis, Julius, and Aaron, a citizen of“ Exe- » j;, ,,;,. 


ter, &c. of whom in their proper places : © For the aum. 
church ſurvived it with great triumph and happi- 


Diocleſian and Maximian having abdicated the Conſtantius 
empire, Conſtantius Chlorus, who till that time go- Cblorus emp. 


here, and by her had Conſtantine the Great, in Bri- 


| Baronius, except one or two modern Greeks (who Baronlus, 
are inconſiderable, and vary from one another) and Hiſt. Eecleſ. 


fing of idols at Jeruſalem, and erecting a church in 


a church built in the place where * the ſtable ſtood. * Stabutum, 
2 ae = yon 3 er up | Hence, St. Ambroſe : They tell us this lady was Of the death 


E keeper, &c. This Theodeſius. 
barbarous mercenaries (having firſt put off his robes, 8 Ac io; ee 


"he« 
7100s 


d tha they had much ado to find him among the 


and go off with the booty : but a party: of ours, that 


them with-great ſlaughter in all parts of the eity'; | 


lectus. Upon that oecaſion, Eumenius writes thus 
to Conſtantius: 0 important victory! worthy of 


to eſtabliſn our quiet in thoſe parts. Tou, great 
4 „ Cafar, fe for your part, may with e triumph in 


that they might not diſcover him) he ruſhed. upon 
the- enemy, and in that tumultuary kind of fight 
was lalled, without any note of diffinction about him; 


bodies of the barbarians,” whick lay about the field 
and on the hills, Upon this, the Franks and other 
farviving barbarians: c ied: to plunder London, 


were ſeparated from the army in foggy weather, com- 
ing luckily to London at the ſame time, fell. upon 


not only to the reſcue and ſafety, but to the great joy 
and pleaſure of the citizens. By this victory the pro- 
vince was recovered, after it had been about ſeven. 
years governed by Carauſius, and three more by Al- 


« many triumphs,; „by this, Britain is reſtored; by 
« this, the Franks are utterly defeated, and other 
« nations in that rebellious confederacy reduced to 
Obedience. To conclude, the ſea itſelf is ſcoured | 


« Helena haſtened to Jeruſalem, and there found out 
« the place of our Lord's paſſion, and diligently 
“ ſought the manger. where her Lord lay. This 
« good inn-keeper was not ignorant of him, who 
10 cured the traveller that the robbers had wounded. 


e vile ſhe was thought, ſo ſhe could but gain Chriſt.” 
Conſtantius her huſband is no leſs commended for 


6 ſuperſtition and impiety of many Gods, has frankly 
« owned the being of one only God, the governor of 
« all things.” Whereupon, to diſcover the faith of 


his own courtiers, he gave them free liberty, either 


to ſacrifice to their Gods and ſtay with him, or to re- 
fuſe and be gone, But thoſe-who choſe to go, ra- 
ther than leave the worſhip of the true God, he 
kept; and thoſe who gave up the worſhip of the true 
God he caſhiered ; concluding, that ſuch could not 
be true to him, who were treacherous to their God. 
This excellent emperor died, in his laſt expedition in 


| York; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſtantine, 


| Le had been e Cæſar before. 


„See the ba Lipfiae's opinion of this matter, in his letter to Mr. Dumas, publiſhed among bis i Ein, page 64. See 


5 ale Uſher's Antiquitates. . page 93, 


Vor. I. 


* + 
0 


« This good inn-keeper did not care || how baſe and || Stercorarla. | 


his piety and wiſdom: © A man, who, rejecting the Euſebius. 


Britain againſt the Caledonians and other Picts, at See 8 | 
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Conflantine 
the Great 
emp. 


The RoMans 


Some few days before the death of Conſtantius, 


his ſon Conſtantine went poſt from Rome to York 


(and, that none might follow, he took care to lame 
all the horſes belonging to the ſtate for thoſe ſervices, | 
except ſuch as himſelf uſed;) and there he received | 


his father's laſt breath. Hence, this addreſs of an 
ancient orator : . You entered the ſacred palace; not 
« as. ambitious of the empire, but ordained and ap- 
« pointed to it; and forthwith your father's houſe 
<« had the happineſs to ſee you its lawful governor. 
« For there was no doubt but he had the right and 


d title, who was the firſt ſon that Providence beſtowed | 


upon the emperor.” However, he ſeemed to be 
forced upon this high ſtation: by the ſoldiers, and 
particularly by the importunity of Erocus, king of 


the Almans, who came along with him, as an aſſiſt- 


A panegyric 
ſpoken to 
Conſtantine 
the Great. 


ant: „The ſoldiers, with regard to the public, and 
e not out of private intereſt, caſt the royal robes 
upon him; he wept, and ſpurred away his horſe, 
« that he might avoid the importunity of the army, 
« &c. but his modeſty at laſt yielded to the good 
« and happineſs of the commonwealth.” Hence, 


the panegyriſt exclaims, . O fortunate Britain, and 
happy above all nations, in firſt N L 


Gelaſius Ci- 
kicenus, I. 1. 
Act. Conc. 

Nicen. c. 3. 


« tine emperor !” 

Cæſar, at his ſetting out, W thoſe wars 
which his father had begun againſt the Caledonians 
and other Picts ; and fell upon the remoter parts of 
Britain, and thoſe iſlanders, who, as a certain author 
words it, © are witneſſes of the ſun's ſetting.” Some 
of them he ſubdued by force, others (for he had 
Rome, and greater things, in his eye at that time) 


be drew to his alliance by money: ſome who were | 


his enemies he reconciled to be his friends; others, 
who were inveterate againſt him, he drew over to be 
his intimates. After that, he made ſuch a glorious 
conqueſt of the Franks in Batavia, that golden coins 
(one of which I have ſeen) were' ſtamped with the 
image of a woman ſitting under a trophy, and reſt- 
ing one hand upon a croſs-bow, with this inſcription 
under it, FRANCIA ; and GAUDIUM ROMA- | 
NORUM round it. So, having defeated the other 
barbarians in Germany, and made the Germans and 
Gauls his friends, he drew his ſoldiers out of Britain, 
Gaule, and Germany, amounting to the number of 
90,000 foot and 80,000 horſe, and ſet forward for 
Italy. Maxentius (who, at Rome, laid claim to the 


empire) was likewiſe overcome by him; and thus, 


having defeated the tyrant, and reduced Italy, he re- 


| ſtored the world to the bleſſings of peace and liberty. 
And, as it is in an old inſcription, INS TINCTU 


PDIVINITATIS, MENTIS MAGNITUDINE, 


CUM EXERCITU SUO, TAM DE TYRAN- 
NO, QUAM DE OMNI EJUS F ACTIONE, | 
UNO TEMPORE JUSTIS REMPUBLICAM 
ULTUS EST ARMIS. i. e. By divine impulſe, 
and the greatneſs of his own ſoul, he ſo managed 
<« his army, as to triumph over the tyrant and all | 


« his adherents ; and ſo at once, by a Jult * waTr, did]. | 


revenge the quarrel of the republic.” 


That he returned to Britain 1s hinted by Euſebius 


in theſe words: * At laſt, Conſtantine ſailed over to 
« Britain, which is ſurrounded by the ſea; and, hay-|. 
„ing overcome them, he began to think of other 
< parts of the world, that he might relieve thoſe who 
„ needed his affiſtance.” Likewiſe, in another place, 

„ After he had inftilled into his army the principles 
« of humanity, modeſty, and piety, he invaded 

4 Britain, a country incloſed by the ſea, which, as 

6 jr were, terminates the ſun's ſetting with its coaſts.” 

m | 


„ nor, moſt valiant, moſt merciful.” 


in BRITAIN. 


Alſo, thoſe verſes of Optatianus Porphyrivs to 
Conſtantine are to be underſtood of Britain: 


Omnis ab Ardtois plaga finibus horrida Cauro 
Pacis amat cana & comperta perennia jura, 

Et tibi fida tuis ſemper bene militat armis, 8 

Reſque gerit virtute tuas, populoſque feroces 

Propellit, ceditque Iubens tibi debita rata, 

Et tua vittores ſors accipit hanc tibi fortes, 

Teque duce invite attollant figna cobortes. 


The northern nation, vex'd with weſtern ſtorms, 
To your commands and peaceful laws conforms: 
Serves in your arms, and to your colours true, 
Subdu'd herſelf, helps others to ſubdue. 
Her eaſy tribute uncompell'd ſhe pays, 
While your brave troops your conqu' ring _ 
raiſe, 
And Heaven rewards you with deſery'd ſuccels. 


3 rs N Pacatianus 
vicegerent of 


here was no ſuch thing as a proprætor and 3 Gage — of 


Code) Pacatianus was vicegerent in Britain; for, then, 


| but in lieu thereof a Vicarius. | 
This emperor was highly commended; 1 he 
highly deſerved it. For he did not only ſet the Ro- 


onſtantine 


the Great. W 1 


man empire at liberty; but, diſpelling the clouds of - 
ſuperſtition, he introduced the pure light of the goſ- 
pel, opened temples for the worſhip of the true God, 


and ſhut up thoſe that were dedicated to the falſe: 


« For, as ſoon as the ſtorm of that perſecution was 
« over, the faithful ſervants of Chriſt, who. had 


'< withdrawn in thoſe dangerous times, and abſconded 


in woods, deſerts, and caves, began to appear in 
public. They rebuilt the churches that were 


&« thrown down; they began, carried on, and finiſh- 


« e0.+ temples i in- honour of the holy martyrs; and, + Baſilicas. 


« diſplaying as it were their victorious banners, they 
celebrated feſtivals, and with pure hearts and hands 
performed their holy ſolemnities.” And, chere 
fore, he is honoured with theſe titles: | 


IMPERATOR FORTISSIMUS AC BEATISSL . 
MUS. .PIISSIMUS. FOELIX. URBIS LIBERA- 


| TOR. QUIETIS FUNDATOR. REIPUBLICZX 


INSTAURATOR. PUBLICA | LIBERTATIS 


AUCTOR. - RESTITUTOR - URBIS ROMA 


{ ATQUE ORBIS. MAGNUS. MAXIMUS, IN. 
INVICTISSIMUS. PERPETUUS. 


VICTUS. 
SEMPER AUGUSTUS. RERUM 'HUMANA- 


RUM OPTIMUS PRINCEPS. VIRTUTE. FOR. 


| TISSIMUS, ET PIETATE CLEMENTISSI- 


| MUS. And in the laws: QUI VENERANDA 


CHRISTIANORUM FIDE ROMANUM MU- 
NIVIT IMPERIYM. DIVUS. DIVE MEMO- 
RLE. DIVINE MEMORIE, &c. i | 


Thiel; * 


8 An emperor moſt valiant, moſt bleſſed, moſt pious, 
« happy,. redeemer of the city, founder of peace, 
« eſtabliſher of the commonwealth, author of the 
« public liberty, reſtorer of the city of Rome and 
ee the world: great, greateſt, invincible, moſt invin- 
<« cible, perpetual Auguſtus, beſt prince and gover- 


laws: „He who fortified the Roman empire with the 
6 venerable faith of Chriſt, ſacred, of bleſſed me- 
© mory, of divine memory, &c.“ |; | 


And in the 


And 
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| And be is the firſt emperor, th 
cvins and public monuments was ever ſtyled Dominus 
noſter ; yet at the ſame time I am not ignorant, that 
Diocleſian was the firſt after Caligula, who would 
allow the title of Dominus to be publicly given him. 
However, it ſeems to have been a great overſight 
in this mighty emperor, that he opened a paſſage for 
the barbarians into Britain, Germany, and Gaule. For, 
when he had reduced the northern nations to ſuch a 
degree that they were. not able to annoy him, and had 
newly built the city of Conſtantinople, to ſuppreſs 
the mighty growth of the Perſians, who threatened 
the Roman empire eaſtward, he drew away the le- 
'*  gions out of the frontier garriſons, partly into the Eaſt 
(building forts and caſtles to ſupply the want of them) 
and partly to the cities remote from, the frontiers. 
So that, preſently after his death, the barbarians forced 
the towns and caſtles, and broke into the provinces. 
For this reaſon, Zoſimus ſpeaks ſo diſhonourably of 
him, as the firſt and 3 ſubverter of that flou- 
| riſhing empire. 
Government But, ſeeing Conſtantine did bew 88 the empire, 
feng eg it will not be improper to obſerve, in ſhort, how Bri- 
emperors. tain was governed under him and the ſucceeding em- 


* Prefeti perors. He appointed four chief præfects for the 
. Eaſt, Illyricum, Italy, and Gaule; and || two maſters 


nagifiri. of the ſoldiery, one over the horſe, the other over 
tte foot, for the Welt; who were called Præſentales. 
As for civil affairs, they were adminiſtered in Bri- 
tain by the Præfectus prætorio of Gaule, who ex- 
erciſed that office here by a deputy, honoured with 
Vicegerent the title of Spectabilis. Under him were two con- 
H Britain. ſular deputies, anſwerable to the number of the pro- 
| 4 vinces; and three preſidents, who were to determine 
all cauſes, criminal and civil _ 

A As for military matters, they were — hs wil 
| and management of the maſter of the foot in the 
Weſt; and to him were ſubject the Count of Bri- 
- tain, the Count of the Saxon ſhore throughout Bri- 

tain, and the Dux Rrennlaturn, ml _ each the 
| _ title of Spectabilis. | 
The Count of Britain ſeerns t to bene preſded over 
| hs; inner parts of the iſland, and had the command 
A eats 4 20 ſeven companies of foot, and nine * my of 


Count of 
Britain. 


Count of the The Count of the Ser ſhore (oho was to 44 
Saxon ſhore. fend the ſea- coaſt againſt the Saxons, and by Ammi- 
anus is called Comes tractus maritimi) had under 
him ſeven + companies of foot, two * troops of horſe, 
ths ſecond legion, and a cohort. 


+ Numeros. 
Wexillationes, 


The Duke of Britain, who was to delend the 8 
5 nn againſt the barbarians, had the command of | 


38 garriſons, conſiſting i in all of 14,000 foot and goo 


horſe: fo that, in this age, if Pancirollus had caſt up = 
his account right, the ordinary forces in Britain were | | 


19, 200 foot and 1700 horſe, or thereabouts. 

Count of tke There were, beſides theſe, the Comes ſacrarum 

le. — Jargitionue, who had the care of all the emperor's 
gifts and largeſſes. He had under him, in Britain, a 
rationalis ſummarum Britanniæ, or receiver-general ; 

præpaſitus theſaurorum Auguſtenſium in Britannia, or 

| lord-treafurer; and a Procurator Onegii in Britannia, 

or an overſeer of the gynegium in Britain, the place 

where the cloaths of the emperor and army were 

woven. Alſo, the comes rerum privatarum (or keeper 

of the privy-purſe) had here in Britain his rationalis 

rei private, or private auditor : not to mention the 

| procurator ludi gladiatorii, or maſter of the fencing- 

© ſchool in Britain (mentioned in an old inſcription) 


that I can find, who in | 


| * would you atchieve? The elements themſelves 


| mother's lap; from whom that village had the name. 


him; but, for three years together, was ſo warmly 


in BRITAIN. 


[In the time of this emperor, the Britiſh church 
ſeems to have been not only in a calm and quiet, 

but in a ſettled condition; inaſmuch as we find three 

Britiſh biſhops (Eborius, Reſtitutus, and Adelfius) 

in the year 314, ſubſcribing in form to the council 
of Arles.] | 

Upon the death of Conſtantine, Britain fel to the Conſtantine 

ſhare of his ſon Conſtantine z who, being ſpurred on emp. 

by ambition to invade the dominions of others, was ul 
ſlain by his brother Conſtans. Conſtans, exalted Conftans ; 
with this victory, poſſeſſed himſelf of Britain and emp. i 
the other provinces, and came hither with his bro- 

ther Conſtantius. Hence, that addreſs of Julius Fir- 

micus (not the Pagan aſtrologer, but the Chriſtian) 

to theſe two: In the winter, a thing which never 
&* was, nor ever will be done, you have triumphed 

<< over the boiſterous and ſwelling waves of the Bri- 
e tiſh ocean. A ſea, almoſt unknown to us, hath 

< trembled, and the Britons are ſurpriſed at the un- 

expected coming of their emperor. What further 


« ſubmit to your valour.” This Conſtans convened 

a council at Sardis againſt the Arians, which con- 

fiſted of 300 biſhops; and among theſe were the 

biſhops of Britain, who, having condemned the he- 

retics, and confirmed the Nicene Creed, gave their 

voices for the innocence of Athanaſius. But the Athanaſius in 
young prince, without farther application to ſtate. APol. 2. 
affairs, grew diſſolute and voluptuous : this made him 
burthenſome to the provinces, and unacceptable to 
his army; ſo that Magnentius, count of the Jovii Magnentius, 
and Herculei, ſet upon him“ in the village of Helena Tlled allo 


T 
as he was hunting, and there flew him; fulfilling the. I» vic H- 
| prophecy, that he ſhould end his life in his grand- lenæ. 


This Magnentius was born amongſt the Læti in 
Gaule, but his father was a Briton; and now, upon 

the murder of Conſtans, he aſſumed the imperial 
robes in Gaule, and drew over Britain to ſide with 


encountered by Conſtantius, that at laſt he laid vio- 
lent hands upon himſelf. He was the moſt fortunate 
of princes, for favourable weather, plentiful harveſts, 
and peace with the barbarians; things, which mightily 
raiſe the reputation of princes among the vulgar. 
But, for what reaſon this Magnentius, in an old in- 
ſcription long ſince dug up at Rome, is called Ta- 
porus, I leave others to inquire. For thus it is read 
here, N of the obeliſk erected 1 in the Circus: 


5 — Taporo Romam vaſtante tyramo, 


A lu R | 
Auguſti jacuit donum ſtudiumque locandi. ] * us Ro- 


Under vile Taporus tyrannic ſway, 
The royal preſent unregarded lay. 


At this time, Gratian, firnamed Funarius, was + Gratianus 

general in Britain ; who was father of Valentinian Funarius. 

the emperor: „He was called Funarius, from à , l © 

* rope, which in his youth he carried about to ſell; A. Marcelli- 

« and, though five ſoldiers attempted to take it from vu 

“ him, they could not with all their force do it. 

Upon his return home, and the loſs of his com- 

“ miſſion, his goods were confiſcated to the empe- 

« ror, becauſe he was reported to have Enetrnined 

« Magnentius.“ | 
Magnenrius being murdered, Britain ſubmitted to Conftantius. 

Conſtantius; and forthwith * one Paul, a notary, Hg Cate; 


| . others of an 2 a | b maſk of friendſhip and ST, would carry on 


born in Spain, was ſent hither, who, under the 


— «6 the 


Comitatus 
imperatoris. 


Ammian. 
Marcellin. 


I. 14. 


Martin vice- 


Kr 3 


Britain. 


might be ſpared. When he found his interceſ- 


The ROMAN. ; 


e the ruin of others, with great dexterity. That he 
might puniſh ſome. ſoldiers ho had conſpired with 
« Magnentius (when they were not able to make 
« reſiſtance, and he had outrageouſly like a torrent 
<« broke in upon them :) he ſeized many of their 


& eſtates. And thus he went on with great ſlaughter 


« and: ruin, commanding many of the freemen to 


« jrons, and ſome to bonds and fetters, by arraigning 


“ them of faults that were no way chargeable upon 
« them. Hereupon, ſo foul a crime was committed 


« as muſt brand the reign of Conſtantius with eternal 


« infamy. There was one Martin that governed 


e theſe provinces, as deputy 3 who, out of c ompal- 


<« ſion to the calamities of theſe innocent people, had 
<« often applied himſelf to Paul, that the guiltleſs 


« fon was to no. purpoſe, he threatened to leave the 
“province; hoping that that would awe and ſtop 
<« the proceedings of a malicious perſecutor of theſe 
<« harmleſs and quiet people. Paul, thinking this 
c would ſpoil his trade, and having a moſt dexterous 


head at laying contrivances, (from which very 
faculty he was called Catena) took care to 


hook the deputy, who defended others, into the 


« hke dangers. And he went very near to bring 
% him bound, with he tribunes, and many others, 


before the emperor's * privy- council. This im- 


« minent danger ſo Bd Martin againſt Paul, 
<« that he drew his ſword and made a paſs at him; 


but, being not home enough to diſpatch him, be 
cc ſtabbed himſelf in the ſide with it. And this was 


+ Principis 
caſtra. 


* Equulei. | 


„the unhappy fate of that juſt man, who had the 
courage to protect ſo many others from 1 injury 


<« blood, returned to the + head quarters, bringing 
& ſeveral with him ready to ſink under their chains, 
c and reduced to great miſery ; upon whoſe coming, 


« the burning-horſes were ſet up, and hooks and | 


= other inſtruments of torture prepared by the exe- 


ce cutioner; ſome were outlawed, ſome baniſhed, 


and others put to death.” At laſt, the vengeance 


of God fell upon him, and himſelf received the juſt 


reward of his cruelty, being burnt alive in the 


- reign of Julian. 


« Afterwards” (theſe are = 3 of Ammianus 


Marcellinus) ) © when, by the inroads of thoſe barba- 
rous nations, the Scots and Picts, the peace of 


6 Britain was diſturbed, the frontiers waſted, and the 
« provinces tired-out and grown heartleſs with the 


% many ſlaughters that had been made; Julian 
« (who by Conſtantius was declared Cæſar and 


partner in the empire) being then in his winter- 


quarters at Paris, was in ſuch diſtracted circum- | 
ec ſtances, that he durſt not venture to relieve, them | 


* (as we have told you Conſtantius before him had 
done) left he ſhould leave Gaule without govern- 


* ment: conſidering alſo, that the Almans were 


Lupicinus. 
*Magiſter 


armorum. 


+ Caftrenſes 


rei peritus. 


Rbutupis. 
London. 


« forming an inſurrection at that time. He took | 


« care therefore to ſend Lupicinus to ſettle matters 
in theſe parts, who was“ maſter. of the armory, 


« a warlike man, and an 4 expert ſoldier, but very | 


e proud and haughty; of whom it was doubted, 
* which was his greater fault, covetouſneſs or cruelty. 
« He therefore, with a ſupply of light ſoldiers, He- 


« rulians, Batavians, and ſeveral , companies of the | 
« Mxſians, marched in the midſt of winter to 


« Bologn. Having. got ſhips, and embarked his 
« men, he took the advantage of a fair wind and 
« arrived at Rhutupiæ, a place juſt oppoſite, and 
« from thence marched to London, that there he 


5 


country; to which novelty is ever grateful, and 


1 only out of Britain, who were not able to main- 27 


thinking it more honourable to be a burtigh to the goo 
i public, than to particular perſons.” e 


|< ſery; Nectaridus, count of the ſea-coaſt,. was * 


in BRITAIN, 
« might take meaſures according to the ſtate of 
e affairs, and proceed immediately to give them, 
<« battle.” = 


Under this Conſtantius, who was a great "Wn 

er of the Arians, the Arian hereſy crept into Bri- 
tain ; where, from the beginning of Conſtantine the 
Great, © a ſweet harmony between Chriſt the head 
and his members had continued; till that dead- 
ly hereſy of Arius, like a ſerpent. ſpitting her 

<< venom upon us from beyond ſea, made even bro- 

e thers inveterate againſt one another; and thus, a. 
<« paſſage being made over the ocean, and all other 

<« cruel ſavages ſpouting out of their mouths the 
deadly poiſon of their hereſies, wounded their own. - | 


“ which is never firm in any principle.“ In favour Sulpitius Se- 
of theſe Arians, Conſtantius convened a council of . 


four hundred weſtern biſhops at Ariminum; © al- 
| < lowing, all of them the neceſlary proviſions. © But 


that was deemed by the Aquitanes, Gauls, and Bri- | 
cc tons, very unbecoming; 3 and therefore, refuſing 
* that maintenance from the emperor, they, choſe 


60 rather to live at their o charges. hree Hilary his 
5 T T 7 iſtle 2 
biſhops calls 


« tain themſelves, were maintained by * the ſtare, thy ſe biſhops 


f the pro- 


4 having refuſed contributions from the reſt; as vinces of Bri- 


After this, upon the death of Conſtantius, Julian Julian empe- 
the Apoſtate (who. had ſet up for emperor in com- Ar. 


petition with Conſtantius) baniſhed Palladius, one — * 


of his great officers, into Britain; and ſent away Fim ax 


Alipius, wh ect in thi magifire of. 
and oppreſſion. After this villainy, Paul, all in grins, who: wee ah ab: Wind, e Il Eh 


lem, to rebuild it; where ſuch ſtrange flaſhes f 
fire broke out near the foundations as deterred them 
from that attempt; and many thouſand Jews, Who 
were forward in advancing the work in oppoſition 

to the decrees of Providence, were killed in the © 
ruins. This diſſolute emperor, and pretended philo- 
ſopher, durſt not (as is; already obſerved) come to 
the relief of the oppreſſed Britons, though at the 
ſame time he exacted every year great quanti- 
ties of corn for the ſupport; of his m wh . 
mies. | : 

In the reign of Valeminian the emperor, woah the Valentinian 
whole world was at war, Britain was continually * 
infeſted by the Picts, the Saxons, the Scots. and the 
Attacotti. Upon this, Fraomarius, king of the Al- 
mans, was ſent hither, and made a tribune of a body - 
of Almans (who at that time were very conſidera- 


ble for ſtrength and numbers) to check the . 
rians in their incurſions. - 


% However, by confederacies among theſe 3 Fe Mar- 
% rous people, Britain was reduced to extreme mi. 1 
« ſlain, and Bulchobaudes the general was cut off 
« by treachery. This news was received at court 
« with great conſternation, and the emperor. ſent 8 
“Severus, at that time * ſteward of his houſhold, to + — 
29 puniſh theſe inſolencies, if fortune ſhould put it un comiten. 
“ in his power. But he was ſoon after recalled, and | 
« ſucceeded by Jovinus, who ſent back + Proventuſi- + Polly 
« des with all ſpeed to intimate the neceſſity there : Place cor- 
« was of greater fupplies, in the preſent ſtate of af. . 
* fairs. At laſt, upon the very great diſtreſs 'the 
« iſland was reported to be in, Theodofius, eminent Theodofius, 
e for his exploits and good fortune, was diſpatched 
“ hither with all ſpeed. Having ſelected a ſtrong 
e body out of the legions and cohorts, he | 
& his expedition very an. The Picts were at pigs. 

| " Was 


Val 


n "3 7 


&s. 


Attacots. 
Scots. : 


ee that time divided into two nations, the Dicali- 
« done and the Vecturiones; and likewiſe the 
* Attacotti, a warlike people, and the Scots, ranged 


« the country for ſpoil and booty. As for Gaule, 
« the Franks and Saxons (who border upon it) were 


* perpetually making inroads by ſea and land; and, 


« by the ſpoil they took, the towns they burnt, 
« and the men they killed, were very troubleſome 
« neighbours. If fortune would have favoured, 


this brave captain, now bound for the remoteſt 


„ ebbing and flowing, apt to fwell and rage at cer- | 


London cal- 
led Auguſta. 


part of the world, was reſolved to curb them. 
When he came to the coaſt of Bologn (which is 
« ſeyered from the oppoſite country by a narrow ſea, 


<« tain ſeaſons, and again to fall into a plain level 
« furface, at which time it is navigable without 
danger) he ſet fail, and with a gentle courſe arrived 
at Rhutupiæ, a ſafe harbour over-againſt it. The 


« Batavians, Herulians, the Jovii, and Victores 


& (brave bold men who followed him) being alſo 


“landed, he ſet forward for London, an ancient 


& town called in after- ages Auguſta, Having di- 
« vided his army into ſeveral bodies, he fell upon 
e the enemy; who were roving up and down the 


„ country for prey, and laden with ſpoil and booty. 


<« They were ſoon routed and forced to leave their 
« booty behind; which was cattle and priſoners, 
« that they had taken from the miſerable tribu- 
« taries. After he had made reſtitution of the 


booty to the reſpective owners, ſaving only ſome 
C ſmall part to refreſh his army; he entered the 


cc city in great ſtate, which (though in the utmoſt 


| = upon it, in hopes of recovery and protection for 
4 the future. This ſucceſs ſpurred him on to great- 


E fierce heady temper) were 
« by ſtratagem and ſurpriſe. Having publiſhed an 


« er deſigns; yet, to proceed warily, he conſidered, 
de upon the intelligence he had got from fugitives 
< and captives, that ſo great a multitude as the ene- 
ce my (compoſed of ſeveral nations, and thoſe of a 
were not to be routed but 


e act of indemnity, he ordered all deſerters, and 


D others diſperſed up and down the country for pro- 


vifion, to repair to him. This brought- in many; 


« upon which reinforcement, he thought to take the 
4 field, but deferred it upon ſeveral accounts, till 


b de could hate Civilis ſent to the deputy- governor 


4 in Britain? (a man ſomewhat paſſionate, but very 


ius. „ juſt and upright ;) and Pulcitius, a gallant cap- 
2 tain aud of great experience in war. Afterwards, 


e taleing heart, he went from Auguſta, which the 


1 ancients called Londinum, with a good army 


* (which he had raiſed with diligence) and proved 
« a great ſupport to the ſinking ſtate of the poor 
<« Britons: He took in all ſuch places as might 
« favour him in cutting off the enemy by ambuſ- 
« eade, and impoſed nothing upon the common 
« ſoldiers, but what himſelf would lead the way to. 
« Thus, he diſcharged the office of a ſtout ſoldier, 
« as well as of a brave general; and, having defeat- 


< ed ſeveral nations, who, preſuming upon the ſe- 


« curity they were under, had the inſolence to in- 
cc vade the Roman empire, he laid the foundation 


« of a laſting peace; tebuilding and repairing the | 


« cities and caſtles, which had been exceedingly 
% damaged. In this juncture, there happened a 
cc terrible attempt which might have been of dange- 
6 rous conſequence, if it had not been timely pre- 


vin vented. One Valentinus, of Valeria Pannonia, a | 


< affliftion and miſery till that time) ſoon revived 


The Nolan + in BRITAIN. 


« Maximus (that inſupportable deputy, 


K proud haughty man, and = brother-in- law to raiſes adiftur= 


Ad er- bance in B114 
tain. 
« wards lieutenant) was baniſhed, for a heinous crime + Conjugi- 


« into this iſland; where, like a ſavage of a reſtleſs ter. 


„ temper, he put all things in diſorder by plots 


and inſurrections againſt Theodoſius; and that 


% purely from a deſperate ſpirit, and out of pride 
« and envy; he being the only man that could cope 
« with him. However, that he might proceed with 
conduct and ſecurity in theſe ambitious purſuits, 
he endeavoured to draw-in all exiles and ſoldiers, 
« with the encouragement and proſpect of booty, 
« But, theſe deſigns taking air, and coming to the 
« general's ear before they were ripe for execution. 


he took care like a wiſe man to be before-hand 


« with the conſpirators : Valentinus himſelf, with 
« ſome of the chief of his cabal, he committed to 


« Dulcitius to ſee them executed; but, upon lay 


ing things together (for he was the wiſeſt and moſt 
experienced ſoldier of his time) he would ſuffer 
« no further inquiry after the other conſpirators, 
« leſt the general terror it would raiſe might again 
<« 1mbroil the province, which was now in peace 
and quietneſs. From this, he turned his thoughts 
e upon ſome neceſſary reformations ; which he could 
« attempt without danger, now it appeared that 
« fortune was ſo favourable to all his deſigns ; and 


“ ſo he applied himſelf to the repairing of cities and | 
* garriſons (as we have ſaid) and to the ſtrengthen- 


ing the frontiers with watches and intrenchments. 
* Having recovered the province which was poſ- 


e ſeſſed by the enemy, he reſtored it fo completely | 


* to its former ſtate, that, + at his motion, it had 
ce a & lawful governor ſet over it, and was afterwards \” 


f - odem * 
6 Rage bets . 


* by the prince's order called Valentia. The A- timus. 


e rians, an order of men inſtituted by the ancients, 
& were difplaced by him as degenerated | into ſeveral 


« yices, and plainly convicted of giving intelligence 
&« to the barbarians for reward. For their proper 


e buſineſs was to run to and and fro between our 


Valentia. 


« captains, with the news of any miſchief they 


“ found brewing in the neighbouring countries. Af- 
« ter theſe and other regulations, made by him with 


« great wiſdom, he was ſent for to court, leaving the 


« provinces in ſuch a joyful and flouriſhing condition, 
« that he was no leſs eminent for his many and 


« important victories, than Furius Camillus, or 


« Curſor Papirius. And fo, being attended with 
« the acclamations of all to the ſea-ſide, he failed 
ce over with a gentle gale, and arrived at the prince” 8 


camp, where he was received with great joy and 


© commendation.” For theſe famous exploits, a 


ſtatue on horſe- back was erected in honour of him, 
as Symmachus, addreſſing himſelf to his ſon Theo- 


ike the emperor, informs us : 
« your ſtock and family, one char was general both 


© The founder of 


« in Africa and Britain, was honoured by the ſenate | 
ec with ſtatues on horſe-back among the ancient he- 


&« roes.” Thus Claudian likewiſe in his commen- 
dation: . 8 
Ille Caledoniis poſuit qui caſtra pruinis, 
Nui medio Libye ſub calſide pertulit æſtus, 
Terribilis Mauro, debellatorgus Britanni _ 
 Littoris, ac pariter Boree vaſtator & Auſtri. 
| Quid rigor eternus ?. Cali quid ſidera proſunt ? 
Ignotumque fretum ? maduerunt Saxone fuſo 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule, 
Scolorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hiberne. 


P Brave 
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Oroſius. 


54 


Gratian 
em peror. 


13 4 Maximus his rival (born in Spain, deſcended from 
Conſtantine the Great, and then commander of the 


tyrant. 
Zoſimus. 


Prof] EIS 


| won-over all the German forces to his party, fixed 
his court at Triers, (whence he was called Impera- 


Gregorius 
Turonenſis. 


Cedrenus. 


Zoli mus.“ 


« bogs, the Saxon ruined by ſea-fights : 8 


or, as Oroſius ſays, was againſt his will greeted em- 


worthy of that honour, if he had not come to it by 


ing out his wings, one to Spain, and the other to 


For Maximus diſpatched away Andragathius in a 


ſent again to beg the body ; but was not ſo much 


- with thoſe biſhops that had ſided with Maximus; 
who, cxalted with this ſucceſs, had his ſon Vidtor | 


The Romans 
Brave he, that quell'd the Caledonian foe, 
And pitch'd his frozen tents in conſtant ſnow ; - 
That on his faithful creſt undaunted bore 
The furious beams on Lybia's parched ſhore. 
How vain's eternal froſt, and angry ſtars, 
And ſeas untried by fearful mariners ? 
The waſted Orknies Saxon gore o'erflow'd, 
And Thule now grew hot with reeking blood : 
Cold Ireland mourn'd her ſlaughter'd ſons in vain, 
And heaps of Scots that cover'd all the plain. 


And in another place, concerning the ſame per- 
ſon : 55 

em littus aduſte 

Horreſcit Lybie, ratibuſque impervia Thule, 

Ille leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pittos 
Adomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus 
FTregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas ; 
Et geminis fulgens utroque ſub axe tropheis, 
| Tethyos alternæ refluas calcavit arenas. 


Scorch'd Lybia's borders tremble at his power, 
And Thule's cliffs that ſcorn the labouring oar. 
He the light Moors in happy war o'ercame, 
And Pitts that vary nothing from their name. 
With wand'ring arms the timorous Scots purſu'd, 
And plough'd with vent'rous keels the Northern 
| flood; 
Spurn'd the bold tide as on the ſand i it N 
And fix'd his trophies under both the . 


Thus, Pacatus Drepanus alſo concerning him: 
« What need I mention the Scot confined to his 
After | 
him, Gratian ſucceeded in the empire, who alſo 
declared Theodoſius ( ſon of the Theodoſius before- 

mentioned) Auguſtus. W hich was fo ill taken by 


army in Britain) that he ſet up for emperor himſelf, 


peror by the ſoldiers. A man valiant and juſt, and 
uſurpation, and againſt his allegiance. Firſt, © he 
e routed the Picts and Scots, as they made their in- 
« roads;” and then embarking the flower of the 
Britons,. and arriving at the mouth of the Rhine, he 


tor Trevericus) and thence, as Gildas has it, ſtretch- | 


Italy, he levied taxes and tribute upon the moſt bar- 
barous nations in Germany, by the mere terror of 
his name. Gratian at laſt took the field againſt him, 
but, after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes for five days together, 
was deſerted by his army, and put to flight. Upon 
that, he ſent St. Ambroſe, his ambaſſador, to treat of 
peace; which was concluded, but with great treachery, 


cloſe chariot ; ſpreading a report, that it was Gra* 
tian's wife arrived from Britain. Upon this news, | 
Gratian went affectionately to meet her; but, as ſoon 


as he opened the chariot, Adragathius leaped out 


with his gang, and murdered him. Ambroſius was 


as admitted, becauſe he had refuſed to communicate 


declared Cæſar, puniſhed the captains that adhered 


in an eccleſiaſtical matter. 
| who (to the ill example of after-ages) were put to 


in BRITAIN. | 
alſo acknowledged emperor, at the a or aither 


And now, having made every man's eſtate his prey, 


| his covetouſneſs wrought a general poverty among 
His pretence for tyranny was to de-. 
Priſcillian, and ſome Prifillani 


the people. 
fend the Catholic religion. 
of his ſect, being convicted of hereſy at the council 


| of Bourdeaux, and having appealed to the empe- 


ror, were by him condemned to death,” notwith- 
ſtanding that Martin, the holy biſhop. of Tours, 
humbly beſought the emperor to abſtain from the 


the ſentence of excommunication would be a ſufficient 


:54 puniſhment, and that it was a thing new, and un- 


heard of, that a ſecular judge ſhould give ſentence 
Theſe were the firſt 
death by the civil power for hereſy. After this, he 


him all the honours imaginable ; een, Bono 
nia, where this inſcription all remains : 


DD. NN. MAG. C. MAXIMO, 1 ET FL. 
VICTORI, PIIS, FELICIBVS, SEMPER . 
AVGVSTIS * B. R. NATIS. | 


repelled them with great laughter, forced them to 
inſurrection. Valentinian addreſſed himſelf to Theo- 
doſius to relieve him, being thruſt out of his throne 
by an uſurper; but he had for ſome time no more 


<« ſee a ſeditious ſervant ſuperior to that maſter, who 


had himſelf rejected his true lord:“ For Valen- 
tinian was tainted with Arianiſm. Yet at laſt, after 


much importunity, he ſet out with an army againſt 


henſion, at Aquileia; for he had guarded all the 
paſſes through the mountains, and ſecured the ſea- 
coaſt with his fleet; and did, with great reſolution 
and bravery, welcome Theodoſius with à battle at 


the conduct of his brother Marcellus: but both with 
ſuch ill ſucceſs, that he was obliged to retreat to 


(as he was diſtributing money among them) and 


By whoſe order he was immediately put to death, after 
he had reigned five years. Haber chat * Eg, 
in praiſe of Aquileia ; Wk | 


Non erat 1 hands merito tamen autza recent, 
Nona inter claras Quileia cieberisurbes : 
Tala ad Iilyricos objefa colonia:montes, © 
Menibus & portu celeberrima ; ſed magis illad 
Eminet, extremo quod te ſub tempore legit, | 
Solverat exacto cui juſta piacula luſtro _ 
Maximus, armigeri quondam ſub nomine liuæ - 
Falix qui tanti ſpeflatrix læta triumphi, | 
Puniſti Auſonio Rutupinum Marte latronem, 


to Gratian, and ſettled his affairs in Gaule, He was 


14 


demand, of his ambaſſadors, by Theodoſius Auguſtus, 
who then governed in the Eaſt; by whom alſo his 
ſtatue was publicly ſhown to the Alexandrians. . 


Aquileia, and was there taken by his own ſoldiers 


Sulpitius Se- 
verus. 


blood of thoſe unfortunate people; alledging, that 


entered Italy in ſuch a formidable manner, that Va- 
lentinian fled with his mother to Theodoſius, and the 
cities of Italy opened their gates to him, and did 


Bono Rei- 
Dab. 


In this 3 the Franks made inroadl into Sulpitius 


Alexander. 
Gaule ; but Nannius and Quintinus, + two great + Militares 


captains (to whom Maximus had committed the e- — 
ducation of his ſon, and the government of Gaule) 


give hoſtages, and to deliver up the authors of the 


anſwer than this, That it was no way ſtrange to 1 


Maximus, who was then, without the leaſt appre- 


Siſcia in Pannonia; and again with another under n 


ſtripped of his royal robes, and led to Theodoſius. 


Procopius. 


emp. 


ius. 


+ Durum. 


I Andragathus, fndiag his condition deſperate, threw- 


The Romans 


And thou, fince new deſerts have rais'd thy name, 


Fair Aquileia ſhalPt be ninth in fame. 
. Againſt IIlyrian hills thy cliffs are ſhown : 
Thy walls and harbour gain thee vaſt renown: 
But this new praiſe ſhall make thee ever proud, 
That here the tyrant choſe his laſt abode, 
And paid the vengeance he ſo long had ow d: 
That thou vile Maximus did'ſt laſt receive, 
Rais'd to a monarch from a knapſack-flave. 
Bleſt town! that all that noble triumph view'd, 
And ſaw Rhutupium's thief by Roman arms ſub- 
du'd ! 8 


dimſelf over- board into the ſea. Victor, Maximus's 


ſon, who was in Gaule, was likewiſe routed, taken, 
and put to death. 


and ſeated themſelves there. Theodoſius, ſoon after 


his victory, entered Rome with his ſon Honorius in 
triumph, and made an edict, That no perſon 
« ſhould challenge any horiour conferred by the ty- 


'<& rant; but ſhould be reduced to wg former ſtate, 


5 likewiſe : 


Theodoſivs, had this ſaying : 


Valentinian 
« All edicts of 8 the worſt of 
« tyrants, we repeal.” Ambroſius, at the funeral of 
« Maximus and Eu- 
genius are wretched inſtances now in hell, how 1 
be « dangerous it is to rebel againſt a lawful prince.” 
In a word, this victory was thought ſo great and me- 


and not preſume to claim more.“ 


morable, that the Romans from thence-forward made 
Rs that day a yearly feſtival. 


Honorius 


Theodoſius was ſucceeded in the Weſt by his bn 


Honorius, a boy of ten years old; who was com- 


mitted to the tuition of Flavius Stilico, a perſon of 
He had accompanied Theodoſius 


eat eminence: 
in all his wars and victories; and was by him gra- 


dually raiſed to the greateſt offices in the army, and 


permitted to marry into the imperial family: yet, 


cloyed with this ſucceſs, and falling into ambitious 


attempts, he made a miſerable end. For ſome years, 
he attended the affairs of the empire with great 


- diligence, and ſecured Britain againſt the Picts, Scots, 


f = and Saxons. Hence that of Claudian, __ Bri- 


i 008 n e dubjis venientem Saxong ventis. 


299 Oo 


Me guogque vicinis pereuntem pentibus, 3 
Munivit Stilico, totam quum Scotus Hibernem 
8 * S infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis. 
Mus eſfectum curis, ne bella timerem | | 
© Scotica, nec Pittum tremerem, nec littore toto | 


4 And T ſhall ever own his 3 care, 
. Who ſav'd me ſinking in unequal war, | 
When Scots came thund'ring from the Iriſh ſhores, 
And th' ocean trembled, ſtruck with hoſtile oars. 
Secur' d by him, nor Scottiſh rage I mourn, 
Nor fear again the barbarous Pitts return. 
No more their veſſels with the dubious tide, 
| "TS "ny ſafe ports, the Saxon pirates guide. 


Ar Oe” time Britain ſeems to have been ſafe from 


all enemies ; 1. in | another; 2 of the ſame poet, 
it is hea | 


rate Bens quod Saxone Thetis 
Main, aut it fratto ſecura Britannia Pitts. 


9 


| alli quarters, ſeems to intimate : 


| The Britons who ſided with 
Maximus (as ſome writers ſay) invaded Armorica | 


] 


n 


to ſide with him. 


nm BRITAIN. 
That ſeas are free, ſecur'd from Saxon power 
And Pitts, once gala Britain fears no more, 


55 


And when Alaric, king of the Goths, threatened 
Rome, the legion, which was garriſoned in the frontiers 
againſt the barbarians, was drawn from hence; as 
Claudian, in his account of the ſupplies ſent- for from 


V. ans & extremis legio pretenta Britannis, 


Quæ Scoto dat fræna truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exanimes Pitto moriente figuras. 


Here met the legion which in Britain laid, 
That curb'd the fiery Scot, and oft ſurvey'd 
Pale ir'n- burnt figures on the dying Pitts. 


| Sh: this time, flouriſhed Faſtidius, biſhop of Faflidius, | 
the Britons, who wrote ſeveral books in divinity, Senadius. 
very learned and worthy ſo high a ſubject: as alſo 


Chryſanthus, ſon of Martin the biſhop; who, having © Chryſanthus. 
been under Theodoſius a * conſular deputy in Italy, Pet 


a Confularis 
was made vicegerent in Britain; where he was 7alie. 
ſo much and fo deſervedly extolled and admired 
for his adminiſtration, that againſt his will he was 
made biſhop of the Novatians at Conſtantinople. 

Theſe people began a ſchiſm in the church, and 
were called + Cathari, and had their peculiar biſhops, t i. e. Pure, 
and were themſelves a diſtin& ſect; obſtinately 
but impiouſly, denying, © That any one, relapſing The "FRA 
« into ſin after baptiſm, could be reſtored to a ſtate tite hiſtory. 
of falvation.” This is that biſhop, who (as 
we read) was wont to take no more of the 
church-revenues for his own "uit, than two loayes 
every Sunday. | 

As the Roman intereſt kane to decline | in "the 
Weſt, and the barbarous nations on all hands to 
break into the provinces on the continent; the Bri- 
tiſh army, to prevent their being involved in the 
like broils, and conſidering the neceſſity there was 


of a brave emperor for repelling the barbarians, 


proceeded to the choice. Firſt, They choſe Mar- Marcus emp. 
cus, and obeyed him as emperor of thoſe parts. 
He, not anſwering their humour and expectation, 


was put to death; and then they ſet up Gratian, Gratian emp. 


a + country-man of their own; and, having put 4 Municipem 


the royal robes and crown upon him, attended him 
| as their prince; but, falling into a diſlike of him 


too, they dethroned him after a reign of four months, 


| and put him to death. Next, they choſe Conſtan- Contantine 
| tine, one of the common ſoldiers, ſolely on account emp. 


of his name, as attended with a good omen. For, 


| from the very name of Canſtantine, they had con- 
| ceived moſt certain hopes that he would rule with 


courage and ſucceſs, and defeat the barbarians, as 


| Conſtantine the Great had done, who was alſo made 


emperor in Britain. This Conſtantine, ſetting fail 
from hence, arrived at Bologn in Gaule, and eaſily | 
drew in the whole Roman army, as far as the Alps, 
He defended Valentia in Gaule 
with great bravefy, againſt the foes of rhe emperor 


Honorius; and fortified the Rhine, which had for 


a long time been neglected, with garriſons. He alſo 
built forts to command the paſſes of the Cottian, 
Pennine, and Maritime Alps. In Spain, by the 
conduct of his ſon Conſtans (who, of a monk, was 
now made Avguſtus) affairs were likewiſe carried on 


with 


n 


. ood ed ee EPS aac 
* 
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with ſucceſs; and, upon his excuſing himſelf by let- | Teabuſe their power where yearly præfects frar 
ter to Honorius for ſuffering the ſoldiers to caſt the | A bleſt increaſe of love rewards his cara... 
purple upon him, Honorius preſented him with an Though that great part another world had ſhown, | 
imperial robe. This exalted him ſo much, that, Yet he both worlds as eaſy rul'd as one. | 
having paſſed the Alps he thought of marching to | | Tis nobler gentle methods there to ule, 3 TOS 
Rome; but upon the news that Alaric the Goth | Where rougheſt means would merit juſt excuſe. 

was dead (who was a great promoter of his intereſt) 11 85 e 196.4 DOA 
he went back to Arles; where he fixed the ſeat of | Alaric having taken Rome, Honorius recalled 

the empire, commanding it to be called the city | Victorinus with the army; upon which, the Britons 

of Conſtantina, and cauſing a convention of ſeven | took up arms, and, ſeeing all at ſtake, reſcued their 
provinces to be held therein. His ſon Conſtans was | cities, and repelled the barbarians. All the coun- 
ſent for out of Spain, that they might concert their f try of Armorica, and the other provinces of Gaule, Zoſimus. 
common affairs. Conſtans, leaving his princeſs and followed their example, and reſumed their freedom; 

the * furniture of his court at Sarragoſa, and com- | caſting out the Roman governors, and forming 
mitting Spain to the care of Gerontius, went ſtraight | themſelves into diſtinct common wealths, according 

to his father. When they had been together many | to ſuch models as each thought beſt. This re- 
days, and no danger was apprehended from Italy ; | bellion of Britain and the Celtic nations, hap- 

_ Conſtantine, giving himſelf up wholly to luxury, com- pened at the ſame time that Conſtantine uſurped 
manded his ſon to return to Spain. But the ſon | the empire; when, by his negle& and ſupineneſs, 
having ſent away his attendants before, while he ſtaid | the barbarians were encouraged to inſult the pro- 
behind with his father; news was brought from | vinces. Yet, a little while after, the cities of 
Spain by Gerontius, that Maximus, one of his ſer- Britain applied themſelves earneſtly to Honorius for 
vants, was made emperor, and that he was prepar- aid ; in anſwer to which, he ſent them no ſupplies, b 

| ing to advance againſt him at the head of the bar- | but only a letter, exhorting them to take heart 

barians. Upon this ill news, Conſtans, with Dect- and defend themſelves. The Britons, animated by 
+ Officiorum mius Ruſticus, (who from + maſter of the offices this letter of Honorius, took up arms accordingly 
_ magiſter. was now preferred to be a prefect) having ſent Edo- | to defend their cities ; but being over-powered ig 
1 beccus before to the German nations, marched to- the barbarians (who from all quarters came in 
wards Gaule with the Franks and Almans, and the | upon them) they ſent their earneſt requeſt to Ho- 
other forces, intending ſpeedily to return to Con- norius, the ſecond time, to ſpare them one legion, 1 
ſtantine. But Conſtans was intercepted and put | This he granted them, and, upon their arrival, Hiferia mi/- 
to death at Vienne in Gaule by Gerontius, who allo | they routed a great body of the enemy, drove the ©. 
beſieged Conſtantine himſelf in Arles. Honorius, reſt out of the province, and caſt W | = 
ſending one Conſtantius to his relief, put Gerontius | wall between the Frith of Edinburgh and the Cluid ; 
in ſuch a conſternation, that he ran away; which | which yet proved of very little uſe. For no ſoon- 
ſo inraged his ſoldiers, that they inveſted his houſe, | er was the legion recalled to defend Gaule, but 
and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that firſt he behead- the barbarians returned, and eaſily broke | through 
- ed his faithful friend Alanus, and then Nunnichia | this frontier, and with great outrage plun Cd | 
hais wife (upon her requeſt to die with him 3) and laſt | and deſtroyed all before them. Again, they ſent 
Nicephor. of all, laid violent hands upon himſelf. Conſtantine, | their ambaſſadors, with cloaths rent and ſand upon | 
9 upon the cloſeneſs of the ſiege and the unhappy en- their bare heads (obſerve the manner) to beg . 
fiftance of the Romans. Upon this, three + com- + Militares 


gagement of Edobeccus, began to deſpair ; and, at- 
ter he had held out four months, and reigned four | panies under the conduct of Gallio of Ravenna 277 
years, threw off the imperial robes, and the burthen | were ſent by Valentinian ; and theſe likewiſe rout- = mm 


that attended them: Then he took upon him the | ed the barbarians, and , DER - 
order of preſbyter, ſurrendered Arles, was carried 


5 the province from its preſent calamity: „ They Gildas. 
into Italy, and beheaded, together with his ſon Ju- ol + ney Gildas. 


| allo made a wall, not like the other, but of 
lian (to whom he had given the title of Nobiliſſimus) | « ſtone, at the public and private charge, "wa 
and his brother Sebaſtian, From that time, Britain | « the labour of the poor natives; built after the 
returned to the government of Honorius; and was | uſual manner, and runnin g quite croſs * 
5 happy for a while under the wiſe and gallant | « try from the one ſea to the other. by WE a the 
V:itorinus conduct of Victorinus, who then governed the pro- cities that were caſually bak there.” againſt mouth of the 
governor in vince, and put a ſtop to the inroads of the Pitts and | « | 


| Tyne and 
Britain. ee e Fl, the enemy: They exhorted them to be cou- 1 
| and Scots. In commendation of him, Rutilius Clau- | «« | | 
dius has theſe verſes, very worthy of their au- 
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rageous, and left them patterns to * make » Inſtituendi- 
their weapons by. Upon the ſouth coaſt of un arno- 


thor: « Britain, where their ſhips lay (becauſe a deſcent oy” 
| reg | © of the barbarians. was alſo apprehended from _ 
Conſcius oceanus virtutum, conſcia Thule, ce PP ded from 


| ; | <« that quarter) they built turrets at ſome diſ- 
Et quecunque ferox arva Britannus arat. - | « tance from one another, which looked a long 


Aud præfectorum vicibus frenata poteſtas | | © way into the ſea; and ſo the Romans, in- 


Perpetuum magni fanus amoris habet. |< tending to return no more, took their laſt fare- 
Extremum pars illa quidem diſcelſit in orbem, «. well.” 5 3 © SI 
Sed tanquam medio rector in orbe fuit. Now was the ſtate of affairs, on all hands, mi- 
- Plus palme eſt illos inter voluiſſe placere, - | ſerable and deſperate : The em pire (like 2 bode 
Inter quos minor eſt diſplicuiſſe pudor. lame and decrepit) ſinking under the weight of 
GO abs | | old-age; and the church grieyouſly peſtered with 
Him Thule, him the vanquiſh'd ocean knows, heretics, whoſe poiſons ſpread moſt ſucceſsfully 


And thoſe vaſt fields the fiery Britain ploughs. in times of war. One of theſe was Pelagius, a 
| Briton 


res 


aven* 


en the 
b of the 
and 


ituends- 


rmo= 


an 428. 


Chronicon 


Anglo- 
Saxon. 


„ ſword. 


. « truſt to any thing, than a battle : 
„ fled to the mountains; 


The 


« That perfect righteouſ- 
« neſs was to be. attained by works.” Another | 


was Timotheus; who blaſphemouſly diſputed againft | 
the divinity and incarnation of our Saviour. 


Now did the Roman empire in Britain expire, 
in the four hundred ſeventy-ſixth year from Czfar's 
coming over. In the reign of Valentinian III, the 
Roman forces were embarked by Gallio (whom 
we mentioned before) for the defence of Gaule ; 
and, having buried their treaſures and bereft Bri- 
tain of her youth by frequent muſters, they left 
her incapable of defending herſelf, and a prey to 
the barbarous Picts and Scots. So that Proſper 
Aquitanus truly ſays, At chis time, through the 


Roman weakneſs, the ſtrength and vigour of 


And our Malmi- 
« When the tyrants had left none 


“Britain was totally exhauſted.” 
bury-hiftorian : 


but half-foreigners in our fields, none but glut- | 
„ tons and debauchees in our cities; Britain, rob- 
bed of the ſupport of her vigorous youth, and the 
„ benefit of the liberal arts, became a prey to 


< her neighbours, who had long marked her 
<« out for deſtruction. For, immediately after, mul- 


4 titudes loſt their lives by the incurſions of the 


% Picts and Scots, villages were burnt, cities de- 
< moliſhed, ' and all things laid waſte by fire and 
The inhabitants of the iſland were 
« greatly perplexed, and thought it better to 
ſome of them 
others having buried | 


i " their treaſures (many of which have been dug- 


&. affiſtance.” 
the matter, 


e merous youth.” 


No wokider then that Britain was ct to the 


« up in our age) betook themſelves to Rome for 
But, as Nicephorus truly ſtates 


could not recover Britain, Spain, and Gaule, 
„ vhich were FE from his empire; but he loſt 
« Africa too.” It was not without reaſon, 
therefore, that Gildas "cried gur at chat time : 
« Britain is robbed of her military forces, of her 
<«< rulers (barbarous as they were) and of her nu- 
For, beſides thoſe whom Maxi- 
milian the uſurper and the laſt Conſtantine drew 
off, it is plain, from ancient inſcriptions and the 


| Notitia, that the following forces were in the ſer- 


vice of the Romans; diſperſed through the pro- 


vinces, and continually recruited from Britain: 


Ala Britannica Milliaria. 
Ala IIII. Britonum in Agypto. 
Cobors Prima Alia Britonum. 
Cobors III. Britonum. 
Cobors VII. Britonum. 
Cobors XXVI. Britonum in Armenia. 
Britanniciani ſub magiſtro peditum. 
Invi#i juniores Britanniciani ) inter auxilia 
Erxculcatores jun. Britan. : Palatina. 
Britones cum magiſtro equitum Galliarum, 
Invildli juniores Britones intra Hiſpanias. 
—.— in Ihrico. 


barbarians, when ſo many and ſuch conſiderable forces 
were daily drawn away into foreign parts: which 
confirms that remarkable truth in Tacitus, That 
« there was no ſtrength in the Roman armies, bur 
0 what came from abroad.” - © 

Whilſt. I treat of the Roman empire in Britain 


(uich laſted, as I ſaid, about 476 years) it comes | 


into my mind how many colonies of Romans 
Vor. J. 


Romans 


Briton born, who, derogating from the grace of 
$igib.Pembl, God, taught this iſland, 


lic or private; 
with the Britons, ſeated themſelves here, and mul- 


Valentinian the Third not only 


in BRITAIN. 


muſt have been tranſplanted hither in ſo long a 
time; what numbers of ſoldiers were continually 
ſent from Rome, for garriſons; how many perſons 
were diſpatched thither, to negotiate affairs pub- 
and that theſe, intermarry ing 


tiplied into families: For, wherever“ ſays Se- 
neca, the Roman conquers, he inhabits.” So 


57 


that I have often concluded, that the Britons How the Bri- 


might derive themſelves from the Trojans by theſe 


Jans) with greater probability, than either the Ar- 
verni, who from Trojan blood ſtyled themſelves 
brethren to the Romans; or the Mamertini, Hedui, 
and others, who upon fabulous grounds grafted 
themſelves into the Trojan ſtock. 


all ſuch. as citizens : 

Dues ada nexugue pio longinqua revinxit. 
Whom conquer'd ſhe in ſacred bounds hath tied. 
And it is eaſy to believe, A the Britons and 


Romans, by a mutual engrafting for ſo many ages, 
have incorporated into one nation; ſince the Ubii 


in Germany, but twenty-eight years after their 

colony was planted, made this anſwer with re- 
This is the pro- Tacitus ub. 
per country of thoſe who were tranſplanted + Baſt, 

„ hither; thoſe who have married among us, and 


ſpect to the Romans there: 


« the iſſue of thoſe marriages. Nor can we 
« think you fo wicked or unjuſt, that you would 


« have us murder our own. parents, - brethren, and 
& children.” 


parents, brethren, and children; what ſhall we 
think of the Britons and Romans, who aſſociated for 
ſo great a number of years? What may we ſay 
of [the Britons, compared with] the Burgundians, 
who, from a tincture of their blood (during a ſhort 


abode in the Roman provinces) called themſelves - 


the off-ſpring of the Romans? Not to e 
what I have already ſaid, that this iſland was cal- 
led Romania, and the Roman Iſland. 

Thus much (all fictions * 1 5 ſum- 


tain, their lieutenants, proprætors, preſidents, vice- 
gerents, and rectors. But I could have done it 


promile, to enumerate all who 


Aut Italum populos Aquilonigenaſque Britannos 
Praæſelturarum 444200 tenuere ſecundo. 


In Italy or Britain's re ſhore, 
The præfect's honour with ſucceſs have bore. 


Since it is agreed among the learned, that an- 


ſcient coins do very much contribute to the un- 
derſtanding of ancient hiſtories; I thought it not 


amiſs to preſent the reader with ſome pieces (as 


well of the Britons who firſt ſtooped to the Ro- 


man yoke, as of ſome Roman emperors who had 
more immediate relation to Britain) out of the 
collection of the famous Sir Robert Cotton of 


Connington ; who, with great diligence, made that 


collection, and, with his wonted kindneſs and hu- 


] manity, did communicate them to me. 


Q C O N. 


For Rome, 
that common mother (as one calls her) * 


If the Ubii and the Romans, in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace, were come to the relation of 


marily obſerved out of the ancient monuments of 
| antiquity, touching the Roman government in Bri- 


more fully and accurately, had Auſonius TIDE. his | 


tons are de- 


rived from 
Romans (who,. doubtleſs, deſcended from the Tro- the 1 


' there are found, in this iſland, coins of gold, ſilver, 
and braſs, of ſeveral ſhapes and weight; moſt of 


.+ 80 ſaid, 
ann. 160. 


—— — — 


gentleman of Provence in France, who has great 

| knowledge and ſagacity in the ſtudy of coins) ſhewed 
me ſome ſuch, that had been found in France. 
1 to come to thoſe which I have here given you. 


are engraven the head of Janus, poſſibly, becauſe at 


barbarity. 
barbarity into humanity; and, for that reaſon, to be 


the ſame vilage 1 into another form. 


tus; in whoſe time Cunobeline lived at Rome; and 


beline's wives, ſiſters, or children, I know not.] 


Powel, a perſon admirably ſkilled in that language;) 
ſo called, perhaps, from the Latin Taxatio; for the 
Britons do not uſe the letter X. And, on the ſame 


. The third is alſo the ſame Cunobeline's, with a 


the palace of Cunobeline. 


frequently ſtamped upon their coins, becauſe of their 


0 


UP ON 


OR 


T is probable you will expect that I ſhould 


make ſome ſhort remarks upon the coins which | 


I have here repreſented. But, for my part, 1 

freely declare myſelf at a loſs what to ſay to 
things ſo much obſcured by age; and you, when 
you read theſe conjectures, will — perceive that 
1 have groped in the dark. _ 

I have obſerved before from Cæſar, that the an- 
cient Britons uſed braſs-money, or rings, or plates of 
iron by weight; and there are thoſe who affirm, that 
they have found ſome of theſe in urns. Beſides which, 


them hollow on one ſide : ſome without letters, others 
with letters curiouſly engraved. And I could never 
hear that ſuch were dug up in other countries, till, + 
of late, Nicholas Faber Petraſcius (a noble young 


But 


3 firſt is Cunobeline's, who flouriſhed under Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius; upon which (if I miſtake not) 


that time Britain began to be a little refined from its 
For Janus is ſaid to have firſt changed 


painted with two faces, as having 1 in effect changed 


[If it be a Janus (ſays Mr. Walker) I had 1 
apply it to the ſhutting of Janus's temple by Auguſ- 


both himſelf and the Britons were benefited by that 
general peace. But I fear, that is not the head of 
Janus; for the faces upon his temple and coins were 
divers, one old, the other young but this ſeems 
made for two young women's faces, whether Cuno- 


The ſecond likewiſe is Cunobeline's, with his face 
and name; and on the reverſe the mint-maſter, with 


the addition of the word TASCIA ; which in Britiſh 
ſignifies a tribute-penny (as I am informed by David 


account, we often ſee Monera upon the Roman coins. 


horſe and CUNO; and with an ear of corn, and 
CAMV. which ſeems to ſtand for Camalodunum, 


[F conceive (ſays Mr. Walker) the horſe was ſo 


extraordinary goodneſs in this country (the like is 


| | 
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upon divers cities and provinces in Gallia 2 or to „ : 
ſhew, that they were, in their own opinion, excellent 


\ horſemen. The boar alſo and bull were emblems 


of ſtrength, courage, and fierceneſs : and I find that 
anciently the Romans uſed, for their enligns, horſes, 
wolves, bears, &c. till Caius Marius's third conſul- 
ſhip, who then firſt ordained the eagle only to be the 
ſtanding enſign of the legions : as Trajan, after the 
Dacian war, ſet up dragons for enſigns of the co- 
horts.] 3 
The fourth, by the VER, would ſeem to have 4. 
been coined at Verulam. 
The fifth likewiſe. is, Cunobeline's. | 
The ſixth, having no inſcription, I know _— 
of. 

[The 13 e (as Mr. Walker 3 ſeems faſ- 
tened, by one fore and the oppoſite hinder foot, to 
ſome weight; as if it ſignified the invention of one of 
their princes, to teach them ſome pace or motion. 
The wheel under him, amongſt the Romans, inti- 
mated the making of an highway for carts : ſo many 
of which, being in the Romans time made in this coun- 
try, well deſerved ſuch a memorial. ] | 

The ſeventh, which is Cunobeline's, with this in- 
ſcription Taſc Novanei, and a woman's head, I dare 
not directly affirm to have been the tribute-money of 
the Trinovantes, who were under his government. 
[Mr. Walker thinks the Novanei may denote ſome 


unknown city in the dominion of Cunobeline.] I Reverſe a 
Apollo, with his harp, and the name of Cunobeline bog and wolf 


concorpora- 
ted ſays Mr. 
where obſerved of the God Belinus; namely, that Walker. 


on the reverſe, bring to my mind what I have ſome- 


the ancient Gauls worſhipped Apollo under the name 
of Belinus. And this is confirmed by Dioſcorides ; 
who expreſsly ſays, that the Herba Apollinaris (in 
the juice whereof the Gauls uſed to dip their arrows) 
was called in Gauliſh Belinuntia. From which 1 
durſt almoſt make this inference, that the name of 
Cunobeline, as alſo that of Caſſibilin, came originally 
from the worſhip of Apollo, as well as Phoebitius 
and Delphidius. Unleſs one ſhould rather ſay, that 
as Apollo, for his yellow hair, was called by the 
Greeks Zayg3;, and by the Latines Flavus; fo he was 
called, by the Britons and Gauls, Belin : ſince a man 
of a yellow complexion is in Britiſh called Melin, 
Belin, Felin; and, for that reaſon, the ancient names 
of Belin, Cunobelin, and Caſſibelin (called alſo Caf. 
ſivellaun) ſeem to import as much as yellow Princes, 
For the Britons tell you, that CUN@ is a name of 
dignity; and at this day they call a thing, that is | 
Principal or chief, Cynoc. That it was a term of 
honour is evident from Cungetorix, Cunobelinus, 
Cuneglaſus, Cuneda, and COT among the 
| Britons ; ; 
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BRITISH COIN Ss. 


| Britons and Cyngetorix, Convictolitanus, and Con- 
teodunus, among the ancient Gauls: all names of 


princes. And I know too, that though Gildas ren- 
ders Cuneglaſus, in Latin, Lanio.fulvus or furvus, 1. e. 
a deep yellow or black butcher ; yet he 1s called by. 
others a ſky or glaſs- coloured e, as they alſo 
interpret Cuneda a good prince. But, that the Ger- 
man Koning, and our king, came from this Cuno, 
I have yet no ground to believe. In the mean time, 
I am content to have ſported thus far in a variety of 
conjectures only, that I might not, by =_ "pa 
make myſelf a ſport to others. 

The eighth has a + chariot-horſe with a wheel un- 
dari Gerneath z and, by the BODVO on the reverſe, ſeems 
to have belonged to the people of the Boduni, or to 
queen Boadicia; called alfo Voadicia and Bunduica. 

The ninth is one on horſe-back with a ſpear and 


ſhield: and CAERATIC in ſeattered letters: from 


which, I ſhould gueſs it to be a coin of that warlike 
Caractacus, ſo much commended by Tacitus. 


[The Britons (faith Mr. Walker) called him Ca- | 
radauc, and gave him the epithets «ric fras, ſtrong 


arms. But others read it epatica ; which may keep 
its native ſignification, ſince we find parſly, the palm, 


vine, myrtle, cynogloſſum, laſerpitium, and other 


plants, ſometimes figured, ſometimes only named, 
upon coins; as you may ſee in Spanhemius.] 


mius Atrebatenſis, whom Cæſar mentions. ¶ But 
(ſays Mr. Walker) I cannot conceive this to have 


been Comius, made by Cæſar king of the Atrebates 
| (Arras) becauſe he ſeems not to have had any power 


in Britain, where the greateſt part of his ſtay was in 


_ priſon; and at his return into his own country he 
headed a rebellion againſt the Romans. Beſides, in 


other coins it is Comm. which either ſignifies that 


| ſome city, or other community, coined it; or that it 


was ſtamped in the time of Commodus the emperor. 


11. 


13. 


For I cannot think that it ſignified Commorus, by 


Gregorius Turonenſis, or Venantius Fortunatus, 


named Duke of Britannia Armorica, A. C. 550.] 
The eleventh, which has on it a little half. moon 
with this inſcription REX CALLE, may well relate 


to Callena, a famous city. 
12. 
ATEVLA; and on the reverſe a lion, with this in- 


ſcription VLATOS. All my inquiry after the mean- | Soldiers, Soldats, Soldados, &c. whether theſe (I ſay) 


Only I have 
ſeen the goddeſs Victoria in the very ſame figure upon 
the Roman coins; but do not yet find that the Bri- 


The twelfth has a winged head, with the wad 


ing of theſe words has been in vain. 


tons ever called victory ATEVLA. That they 


named victory Andate, I have already obſerved from 


Dio; but whether that was the ſame with ANDAR- 
TA, who was worſhipped by the Vocontii i in Gaule, | 
I leave to the judgment of others. 

Here alſo you ſee the thirteenth, with the word 


= DIAS i in a pentagon; and, on the reverſe, a horſe: 


i Page 1 166. font for baptiſm. 
| of St. Ambroſe, upon the font of St. Tecla : 


[This (ſays. Mr. Walker, who ſpeaks of it as an 
octogon) ſeems to have been the coin of a Chriſtian 
prince; for by it the Chriſtians anciently figured the | 
In Gruter's inſcription + are verſes 


Oftogonus fons oft miners dignus ee. 
Hee numero decuit ſacri baptiſmatis aulam 
wr n vera ſalus rediit.. 


The font, an oftogon, deſerves the honour. 
A number, which befits that ſacred veſſel, 
MW herein ſalvation is reſtored to man. 


And it is a common obſervation, that, as ſix was the 
number of Antichriſt, ſo eight, of true Chriſtianity. ] 

The fourteenth, with a hog, and this inſcription 
VANOC; and the head of a goddeſs, poſſibly, of 


14. 


* 


Venus, or of + Venutius, mentioned by Tacitus, + So Speed. 


[as a valiant king of the Brigantes, and married to 
Cartiſmandua, who betrayed the noble and gallant 
Caractacus. Mr. Walker thinks the other ſide to 
be a wolf and boar, two fierce beaſts, joined together, 
and the head of a town or city, and fo Vano Civit.] 
The fifteenth, a head with a helmet upon it, and 
DVRNACO; but, whether he was that Dumnacus, 
a prince of the Andes, whom Cæſar mentions, I 
know not. [Durnacum (ſays Mr. Walker) is the 


city of Tournay, __ the head is as they uſually de- 


cypher cities. 

The ſixteenth, RR a horſe, and ORCE TI, [which 
(ſays Mr. Walker) if rightly ſpelled, is ſome city un- 
known to us. On the other ſide is a woman's head.] 

The ſeventeenth, the image of Auguſtus, and 
Taſcia; on the reverſe, a bull puſhing. | 

The eighteenth, CVNO within a laurel crown; 


and, on the reverſe, a horſe, with TASCE. 
The tenth, on one fide whereof is written RE 


under a man .on horſeback, and COM on the 
| other, ſeems to me and others to be a coin of Co- 


I have likewiſe ſeen another with Pegaſus and 
CAMV , and, on the reverſe, a man's head with an 
helmet, and a: ſhield between ears of corn, and 
CVNO. Another, with a horſe ill-ſhaped, and EISV, 


17. 


18. 


perhaps, ISVRIVS; and, on the reverſe, an ear of 


corn. Another, a ſoldier with a ſpear; and on the 


reverſe, between a wreath or chain, SOLIDV. I 
cannot believe that it was a piece of money called So- 


lidus, which in that age was always gold, whereas 
this is ſilver. It may with greater probability be re- 


ferred to the Solidurii ; for ſo the ancient Gauls called Solidurii. 
thoſe + who had reſolved to live and die together. f Vite, _ 
The terms were theſe, That they ſhould enjoy all the Ca 19 8 


advantages of life in common; and that, if violence 
was offered to any of them, they ſhould either join in 
the ſame fortune, or kill themſelves. Nor was there 


ever any of theſe that refuſed to die, after the party 


was ſlain to whoſe friendſhip he had ſo devoted him- 
ſelf, Whether ſoldiers, who as ſtipendiaries are de- 
voted to ſome prince or ſtate, and are called in ſe- 
veral nations of Europe almoſt by the ſame name, 


had their name from the Soldurii is a point which I 


had rather recommend to the conſideration of others, 
than determine myſelf. Though I am inclined to 


another opinion, that they were called Solidarii in 
after ages, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as, by reaſon 
of their feudal tenures, | ſerved without the ſolidi or 

"Wb 
8 Whether this ſort of money paſſed current in the 
way of trade and exchange, or was at firſt coined for 
ſome ſpecial uſe, is a queſtion among the learned, 


My opinion (if I may be allowed to interpoſe it) is n 


this: After Cæſar had appointed how much tribute 
ſhould be paid yearly by the Britons, and they were 


oppreſſed (under Auguſtus) with the payment of + + Portoria. 


cuſtoms, both for exporting and importing commo- 
dities; and had by degrees other taxes laid upon 


them, namely, for * corn-grounds, plantations, groves, « 5 N 


Paſturage of greater and leſſer cattle; as being now 
in the eee of fubjedts, not of layes: I have 


| 


thought 
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+ Pro tributo 


capitationis. 


interprets 


BRITISH COINS: 


thought that ſuch coins were firſt ſtamped for theſe 
uſes; for greater cattle, with a horſe; for leſſer, 


with a hog; for woods, with a tree; and, for corn- 


grounds, with an ear of corn; as that of Verulam or 
St. Albans, which is inſcribed VERV. But thoſe 
with a man's head ſeem to have been coined F for 


poll- money, which was perſonal, or laid upon the 
head of every ſingle perſon ; upon women, at twelve; ti 


and upon men, at fourteen years of age. Which | tom,”among the Romans, to have kings as their in- 


Bunduica or Boadicia, queen of the Britons, com- 
plains of to her ſubjects in theſe words: © Ye graze 
6 and ye plow for the Romans; nay, ye pay an an- 
<« nual tribute for your very bodies.” I have thought, 
that in old time there was a certain ſort of money 
coined on purpoſe for this uſe; ſeeing in ſcripture it 
is called expreſsly the tribute- money, and Heſychius 
it Kevoog, £00; voutouulog iminepanais, "HAT 
* Cenſus, a certain piece of money paid for every 
head.“ And I am the more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, becauſe in ſome of them there is the mint- 
maſter ſtamping the money, with TASCIA, which 
among the Britons ſignifies a tribute-penny. Not but 
I grant, that afterwards theſe came into common uſe: 


Nor can I reconcile myſelf to the judgment of thoſe 
| who would have the hog, the horſe, the ear, the Ja- 


nus, &c. to be the arms of particular people, or 
princes ; ſince we find by the foregoing coins, that 
one and the ſame prince and people uſed ſeveral of 
theſe, as Cunobeline ſtamped upon his coins a hog, 
a horſe, an ear, and other things. 


But whether this * was ned by the | 


CEO DeI Ca deset 8008605 eee 703008 


Romans, or the provincials, or their kings, when the 
whole world was taxed by Auguſtus; I cannot ſay. 
One may gueſs them to have been ſtamped by the 
Britiſh” kings, ſince Britain, from the time of Julius 
Cæſar to that of Claudius, lived under its own laws, 
and was left to be governed by its own kings; and 


| ſince alſo they have ſtamped on them the effigies and 


titles of Britiſh princes. For it was a received cuſ- 


ſtruments of--ſlavery ; who, as they were in ſome 
meaſure the allies of the Romans, by degrees (as is 
uſual for the conquered) fell into their cuſtoms, and 
ſeem to have begun to coin their money by the Ro- 


| man methods and weights, and to ſtamp their own 


names upon it. But we find a contrary inſtance in 
Judza, as gathered from our Saviour's anſwer, that 
they had Cæſar's image and ſuperſcription, and there- 
fore were probably coined by the Romans. Which 
cardinal C. Baronius, a moſt admirable eccleſiaſtical _ 
hiſtorian, tells us in theſe words: „It was a cuſtom 
« among the Romans, that money ſhould be coined 
« by the emperors according to the tribute or tax, 
4 and ſhould not always keep the ſame ſtandard, but 
« riſe or fall in proportion to the increaſe or decreaſe 
« of tributes. It differed herein from common 
“ money, that this had always the ſame value, but 
« the tax or tribute- money was altered according to 
« the different quality of the tribute :” Though 
ſome learned men do not t agree with Baronius i in this | 
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Which are added to thoſe of Mr. + A M D E N, 


By Mr. WA LKE R. 


ee ee eee 


HE coins which follow are partly out of 
Speed's Hiſtory, partly from other friends. 
Betore we. come to the particulars, I de- 
fire to premiſe in general, | 

I. That we find very little mention of the Britons, 
or their affairs, till Julius Cæſar; who left a brief 
but material deſcription of the country and people, 
and of their manners and cuſtoms ; particularly, con- 
cerning their traffic, and the great inſtrument of it, 
money, which, he faith, was not coin, but rings 
and pieces of braſs and iron, delivered out by weight; 
as it was alſo in the beginning at Rome. So that 
they had no mark upon their metals of exchange; 


which ſeems ſomewhat odd, ſeeing the invention is 


ſo eaſy, ready, and uſeful for human converſation. But 
eſpecially ſince, in Abraham's time, coined or ſtamped 
money was current amongſt merchants, and called 
by a particular name ſhekel, taken (it may be) 
from the weight of it. And Jacob is ſaid to have 
given or paid to Hamor, father of Sichem, for part 
of a field, centum agnos; which is interpreted not 


lambs, but pretio argenti; commonly explained cen- aq, 7. 16. 


tum Probatos nummos, tried pieces. This ignorance, 


J ſay, is ſtrange, except we affirm the tranſmigration 
of the predeceſſors of the Britons to have been, before 
Abraham's time, from the northern parts of Aſia 
(not ſo well civiliſed as the eaſtern;) where coin 
ſeems to have been anciently, even before Abraham, 
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— of ouKies- Longibefbre 4 m e twenty<thitd, - ſcems to be the head of a 23. 
time, Polybius tells us, that thaſe iNands wore be. det ths inſcription Vans ſeems to be the ſame with 
quented Both by Greeks-and Plicenicians, trading for Vanec. Co. 8 

tin and other commodities: But ie ſverns theſe crafty | The twenty-fourth- ſeems not to be the bead of a 24. 


people were careful to conceal from theſe, generally | perſon, but of a . mann eee, 
accounted, heavy nortliern nations, ae! W an@ | when Chriſtian, 


uſefulneſs-· of money. The twenty-fifth, Arivogius, is, both by Speed 25. 
Hl. The coins I babe «ſen of the: Bren we My and archbiſhop Uſher, thought to be Arviragus ; of 
moſt part, are neither gold nor good: flyer; but of | whom more Co. 27. Ononus I underſtand not. 
mixed metals; and thoſe compoſitions very different,, The twenty-ſixth. is probably of Cartiſmandua, 26. 
and not as yet by any, chat I know, endeavoured to be | queen of the Bri , whereof Caledonia was one 
_ diſcovered: perhaps, Becauſe the quantities of them | part. A woman infamous for betraying the warlike 
ate ſo fmall, and their value taken from the fairnefs | Caractacus into the hands of the Romans, and for 
of their impreſſion. Nor can we give any certain ac-abuſing her valiant hufband Venutius. 
count of their weight, becauſe we have very few of | The twenty-ſeventh, a crowned head, with many 27. 
one ſtamp, or perfect; and ſome 4 them alſo 5 ſtrings of pearls about it, is thought to be Arviragus. 
be probably thought counterfeited. F wiſh there were more than bare conjectures for it. 
III. The coins of the Britons are not unilike thoſe For I do not find that Arviragus was a Chriſtian, as 
of the ancient Gauls; as thoſe of our Saxons are not | this coin declares, there being a croſs and a ſtring 
unlike thoſe of the firſt race of the kings of the | of pearls about it; an ordinary ornament of the croſs, 
Pranks, who ſettled in France, near the time that the | in the firſt peaceable times of the church. Harding, 
| Saxons invaded Britain z concerning which a farther | I think, is the only author who affirms him a Chrif- 
account ſhall be given by and by. But, in this, we | tian: but it is generally ſaid of him, erga religionem vit. Baſing. 
find the Saxons (as the Engliſh after them) to differ Chriſftianam bene affefus, that he was well affected to 
both from the Gauls and Franks, that they did not | the Chriſtian religion, and that he gave to the firſt 
ſo often change the weight or value of their coins, | preachers of Glaſſenbury ſo many hides of land as 
much leſs raiſed and decried: the ſame piece, accord- helped much to maintain them. And Gildas faith, 
ing to the pleafure or neceſſities of the prince. An that it was well known, that the Chriſtian religion 
action lawful, indeed; but, without very great on was brought into Britain in the latter end of Tibe- 
tion, detrimental and prejudicial to the ſubject. rius's time. He hved in great reputation in Domi- 
in this, themſelves confeſs the — to deu tian's time, whoſe flatterers, upon ſome prodigies ap- 
| their intereft better than the French. pearing, forerold to him ſome great good fortune, 
TV. I can hardly ſatisfy myſelf, why we "We fo | as that Arviragus ſhould be thrown down from his 
many coins of Cunobeline, and ſo few of other princes chariot. 5 Xe 
mote famous, at leaſt in Roman ſtory ; (for of Bri- The ewenty-ninth Dr. Plot, who hath publiſhed 29. 
tiſh hiftorians we have none, certainly, more ancient theſe three, thinks to be Praſutagus and Boadiciaz 
chan Gildas; and he only ſpeaks of thoſe near or of | but I ſee no refemblance of one or more faces. 1 
his ow time.) But we have nothing of Caractacus, rather imagine it to be ſome fortification. ES | 
Arviragus, &c. but conjectural. Some of thoſe of The one and thirtieth was put into my hands, as 31. 
Cunobeline, I know, are modern; perhaps alſo Cuno, belonging to York ; which, in Antoninus and ancient 
ſignifying (as Camden obſerves) a prince, may be authors, is written Eburaeum. But I take it to be 
applied (eſpecially fince many coins have no more | # Gallic coin, and to ſignify either the Eburovices, 
than Cuno) to divers princes, as it is added to the | or rather Eburones, who were inhabitants of the coun- 
end of the names of ſeveral mentioned in Gildas; try of Liege. The head ſeems to be of a city, ra- 
perhaps alſo he reigned a long time. But the beſt | ther than, as Bouteroue thinks, of Ambiorix, Co- 
reaſon: ſeems to be, either becauſe he lived ſome time] tiyulcus, or ſome other of their princes. | 
at Rome; or that London was then a famous city fot | The three and thirtieth allo was meant. to deſign 33. 
| fade; and therefore had both mere — 43 Pa bet. ſome city or country, it may be of the Auſcii (now | 
ter r * | Auſch in Gaſcoine) or ſome other unknown. It is 


i ee een n to be noted, that after the example of the Romans | 
1 By e The 6 erte is in he Speed, but the letters (who ſtamped the armed head of a young woman, 
Mr. Cam- 


2 m wrought - and placed: he reads it Caſibelan, che probably Rome, a notable Virago, who gave name 
18 Britiſh rst general of the Britons againft the Romans. His || to the city, with the word Roma, on one fide of 
coins. country ſeems to have been north of the Thames, | their coin) other cities and countries placed alſo the 
and to have, comprehended part of Hertford and head; yet not always helmeted, but commonly 1 in the 
Buckingham fhires.” Let he conquered the chief | drcks of the place where coined. | 
| <Sry of Imanuentius, whom he flew, and whoſe ſon pak a ad 1 
dee Tab. 11. Mandubratius fled to Car in France, and brought eee, — 
1 1 hin hither. * BRITISH COINS. TAB. u. 
dee is & Cimdbeline, fon of Theoiman-, | 


dus, nephew to Ciſibelan ; by the Britim writers That the firſt was of ſome Britiſh prince in 5a 
Kwang Kymiboline. The heat ſeerns to be of a vo- for an holy man, I collect from the pearls about 

On che reverſe, à Sphinx, a figure ſo Accept-! his head, ſet in the ancient form of a glory; as alſo 
bk to Auguſtus, that he engraved it upon his ſeal. by the hand under the horſe, for the reverſe. Many 
"Wherefore, it may be, it was placed upon this coin, of theſe Britiſh coins are adorned with pearls. I con- 
ap" pleaſe the emperor, a more than ordinary friend ſceive the reaſon to be the plenty of them in this 
to Cunobeline, Who was declared a friend to the country; fo great, that Julius Cæſar is ſaid to have 
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BRITISH. C OL NS. 


Britiſh pearl, in the temple of Venus. In ſome coins 


Gretzer, l. 1. 
C. 15 16. ; 


of Conſtantine the Great, and of Arcadius, Eudoxia,. | 
and others, is an hand ſignifying ſome favourable ac- 


tion of Providence towards them: as, reaching to 


take Conſtantine into. heaven, crowning Arcadius, | 


Ke. In this, it may intimate the ſuſtaming of his 


2, 3. 


cavalry. This is only conjecture, ſince we know 
not the perſon. 


The ſecond, as Mr. Thoreſby . frems, to 
have been a prince conſiderably engaged either in 


making or repairing the great military roads or high- 


ways, as is intimated by the wheel below. the horſe. 
This, and the third, by their rugged and unhand- | 
ſome looks, ſeem to have been ſome of the ancient 
Britiſh princes ; but, the letters being worn r we 
are forbid to gueſs who they were. | 

The fourth is Caſſivelaunus; others name "Han 
Caſſibelinus or Velanus, as if he were a prince of 


the Caſſſi, a people not far from the Trinobantes; 


part of the dominion of his brother Imanuentius, 
whom he ſlew, and alſo depoſed his ſon Mandubra- 
tius, who thereupon fled to Cæſar, and was reſtored 


by him to his juſt dominion. But this action cauſed 
Mandubratius to be looked upon-as an enemy and 


traitor to his country, and ſo hated, - that he accom- 
panied Cæſar in all his wars, and left the kingdom 
to his fon, or nephew, Cunobeline. His ſon lived 
in Rome with the favour of Auguſtus and the ſe- 


nate, who declared him a friend of the Romans, as 
is plainly intimated in that ſpeech of the generous 


prince Caractacus. From theſe tranſactions we may 
obſerve, 1. That the Romans, by this ſubmiſſion 


and requeſt of Mandubratius, had a juſt cauſe of war 


againſt. Caſſibelinus, and conſequently againſt all the 
Britons, who choſe him their general. 2. That this 
conqueſt was exceedingly beneficial to the nation and 
country; which, by the Romans, acquired civility, | 


if not humanity alſo, and prudent government; 
good huſbandry too, and improvement of wealth and 
trade both by ſea and land; and theſe prepared them 


for receiving the goſpel. 3. That the Britons quickly 
apprehended. theſe benefits and advantages; and, 


therefore, more readily embraced, and more chear- 


fully, than moſt other nations, ſubmitted to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the Romans, as appears by Ta- 
citus in «the life of Agricola. And though it may 
be, that the doctrine of the Druids, deſpiſing the 


Heathen Gods, and acknowledging only one God and [ 
rewards and puniſhments after death, might contri- 
bute to their embracing the goſpel ; yet I think that 
the very great courage, high generoſity, and excel- | 
lent parts of the people, did more, when they were 
once convinced, that the Roman laws and govern- 


ment were better than their own. 


reverſe be not a pavilion, or ſeat of ſtate, I know 
not what it is. 


The ſixth ſeems to A a Viſor, the letters now not 


cules. 

The ſeventh is a Britiſh, rough, uncombed held; | 
the letters are vaniſhed. Thoſe above the horſe on 
the reverſe ſeem to be ſet the averſe way, from the 
right to the left hand. 

The eighth, as likewiſe the twenty fourth and 
thirty-ſixth, ſeem to be a ſhip or galley with oars. 
In Monſ. Bouteroue, in Clothaire, An. Ch. 511, the 
figure is better expreſſed, than in ours. It was coined 


| veſſel or "endl. . 
Of the fifth, the letters are too imperfect: if the 


by a Chriſtian prince or city, dane all of them ate 
adorned with croſſes, either upon the ſtern or yards., 

St. Auſtin ſaith: & It is neceſſary for us to be in the Serm. 22. 
« ſhip, and to be carried in the wood that can * 
« through the ſea of this world.” This wood is the oh 
| croſs of our Lord.  Paulinus ſeems to refer it to the 

yards, Et rate ornata + titulo ſalutis. 8. Chryſ. ra- The tide of 
ther to the ſtern, Crux vavigantium gubernaculum. C * Ouod 
The ſame doth Ephr. Syrus. Upon divers coins of Chriftu fit 
the Roman emperors, is a ſtern joined to a globe, as 2 Guide of 
if ber ſteered the whole world. On the reverſe i is ſailors, 


FI 4 


terbury, now the chief ſeat of the great e 
and primate of the nation. 

The ninth is a horſe, under the * on moon: 9. 
whether it ſignified (according to. their opinion) that 
beaſt to be chiefly ſubject to thoſe Planets; or that, 
next the ſun and moon, the chiefeſt benefit they on 
reaped was from the horſe, or what other i mne : 
tion; I am Ignorant. | 

The tenth is an head, on 1 think, foreign, not 10. 
Britiſh ;,. moſt of thoſe being without ornament, but 
this hath a crown or garland. And what if Dubno 
ſhould be miſtaken for Dumnorix, or Tome, other 
prince unknown to us? 

The eleventh hath an head wich. a 3 of two 11. 
rows of pearls ; perhaps, for ſome of the oriental em- 
perors, and, not unlikely, of Conſtantine the Great, 
both for the goodneſs. of the face, and his being one 
of the firſt who carried that ſort of diadem. He may 
well be placed here, as being born of a Britiſh: lady. 
The reverſe is a dove. hovering over a croſs, an em- 
blem not unuſual i in the firſt times of Chriſtianity ; _ 
intimating that the croſs, is made beneficial unto us 
by the Holy Spirit. Maffeius and. Oforius teſtify, that 
the Chriſtians at their firſt coming to Maliapor (the 
city of St, Thomas) found ſuch a one there engraved 
in ſtone, in- his. own. time, as was verily. believed. 
The like is reported by Boſius in the vault of St. 
John Lateran; and by C hiffletius $ PPP: an andes 
in Beſangon. N 
The twelfth of Cunobeline; the letters, upon = 12. 
reverſe begin the name of ſome place; bay: ah 1 
know not. 
The thirteenth, by the letters BR, gag to — oo 13. 
head of Britannia, as there were many the like of ß 
Rome and other places: the reverſe is alſo, accord - 
ing to many Roman coins, a man on horſeback, AS 
engaged in that exerciſe which they called Decurſio. 

The fourteenth ſeems to be a woman's head, with 14. 
a crown; the letters worn, out. On the reyerſe, 
compared with the 3 1 ge ben Ang e 1M 


L444 4% 4. .ww24 
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The fifteenth, Gorntcench.. = 13 8 15, 16, 
no inſcriptions, are to us unintelligible. The ſix. 17, 18. 


teenth ſeems an W-ſhapen galley with the keel $4 
| wards. _ Maid 
viſible : or it might be ill made in imitation of Com- 


modus, who 1s uſually ſet forth with his head wrap- 
ped in a lion's ſkin, keigning himſelf to be Her- 


The nineteenth 8 to be the * of town | =p J FC. 
or country: ſome ſay, that Julius Cæſar, but it is 
more certain, that Claudius, brought one or ene 


| elephants 1 into Britain againſt their enemies. 


The twentieth hath an head covered with an antic 20. 
ſort of helmet. The reverſe ſeems to be an ill-fa- 


ſhioned gryphon. It is ſomewhat. range, that thoſe 


fond kinds of imagination ſhould have laſted ſo Jong, 


and in theſe remote parts of the world, |... 


Concerning the twenty-firſt, ce Tab. 1. c. 29. 21, 22. 


What it, or the * deuten 1. cannct 
imagine. | 


4 4 8 'F 


The 


24 


23. | 


upon the wrong ſide of it. 


Ant. Auguſtinus and Monſieur le Blanc. 


BRITISH FOLNS. 


The twenty-third ſeems to be the figure of an or- 
dinary Britiſh foot ſoldier, with a head-piece and ar- 


mour down to his — _ a club von his 


ſhoulder. * pagan, ' 
"The unh. a gale ird a croſs upon 
the ſtern, yet not at the handle of the ſtern, being 
(Vid. coin 8.) The let- 
ters I underſtand not, as neither the reverſe. The 
twenty- fifth alſo is utterly unknown. 

The twenty-ſixth ſeems to be the head of ſome of 
the Gothic kings of Spain; the like being found in 
On the 
reverſe, is a kind of dragon, which is ſeen alſo upon 
the Greek and Gallic coins, as well as Britiſh. Such 


— 


le. 


a one as this is by Monſieur le Blanc deſcribed for 
| Childebert's. 


The twenty: ſeventh, twenty- eighth, and twenty- | 
. . ub having! Runic inſeriptions, might probably be 


made for ſome of the kings of Cumberland, in which | 


county are ſtill extant ſome: Runic monuments. 


The thirtieth hath an head, which I would gladly | 


believe to be of Arviragus; becauſe on the reverſe | 


is an Eſſedarius or Covinarius, a fighter upon a cha- | 
riot, with his dart, or ſuch-like weapon, in one hand, 


and his quiver of arrows at his back. A kind of 


; 5 winch was 187 to Fee Sys and forced | 


of the overthrow of Arviragus, a very courageous and 


OO. 


| Pages 41, 42. 


. "a 


" Terria ban, anne. 55 Britamis. 


Ic. 


| Great Ceſar flies the Briron he had fought, 


So 1 was it to rs chend, int his fortron) 
upon ſome imagined prodigy, took it to be an omen 


warlike prince : De temone Britanno excidet Arviragus. 
The thirty-firſt is, in the learned Monſieur Boute- 


vu judgment (from whom it is copied) ſuppoſed 
to be king Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king of Britain. 


The truth of whoſe ſtory is largely diſcourſed by 


archbiſhop Uſher in his Primord. Eccleſ. Britan. where 
he ſeems to ſay, that it is confirmed by all hiſtorians, 
that king Lucius, king in Britain, was the firſt Chriſ- 
tian king in the world. (Which alſo ſeems ſtrongly 
confirmed by what he ſaith, that the Scots beyond 


the wall did under Victor I. (immediate ſucceſſor to 


Euariſtus, under whom Lucius was converted) re- 


ceive alſo the Chriſtian faith :) but that there is ſome 


difference about the time when king Lucius lived, 


as likewiſe concerning his reſigning the kingdom, 


2. 
a roue, who rationally thinks it to be the head of Boa- 


and going to preach the goſpel in Bavaria, and 


being martyred near r er in VIEW ne ne | 


then called Rhætia. 45 7 
Ihe thirty-ſecond fo. is out of Monſieur Was 


dicia, wife to Praſutagus king of Norfolk and Suf. 


folk, &c. a woman of prodigious wit and courage. * 


nd Web 


Gildas calls her Leænam doloſam, the crafty or deceit- 
ful lioneſs. She flew 80,000 of the Romans, and 
deſtroyed their chief city and colony Camulodunum, 
and Verulamium alfo, and ſome fay London. 
flew the ninth legion; but, being overeome by Pau- 
linus, ſhe either died of grief, as ſome ſay; or by 
poiſon, as others. 
The thirty-third is eaſily intelligible 


The thirty-fourth is explained in the deſcription 
of Weſtmorland. 


< general;) of whoſe executors it was purchaſed, 
« with the reſt of his metals, by "Mr. Johw Thoreſby 
<« of Leeds, in whoſe muſæum it now remains, and 


<« 15 the principal glory of it. 


only piece of money (whether ever deſigned to 
ebe current, or preſerved as an amulet, I pretend 
% not to determine) with an intelligible Runic in- 
| < ſeription, in any collection in Europe.“ 

The reverſe of the thirty-fifth ſeems to be a ta- 
bernacle, or ſome ſuch holy veſſel, ſtanding upon a 


[—— 


foot, and having a croſs upon the top. 1 underſtand | 


it not; nor any of the reſt, being all ancient Runic 
characters: nor doth it appear whether they belong 


to this country, or to Spain. The Runic characters 


anciently were the writing of the Viſi, or Weſtern 
Goths, who lived in Denmark, Norway, Jutland, 


to have had the ſame language with the Viſigoths, 


| yet had a different character; which was framed, as 
it ſeems, from the Greek, ſome ſay by Ulphilas their 
It is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the copy of the goſpels tranſlated into that 
language by him; and is for the moſt part extant in 


| biſhop, near or upon the Blackſea. 


She 


For, though there be 
ſome Runic inſcriptions yet remaining upon rocks, 


and ſome very antique monuments, this is the 


For the Oſtro, or Eaſtern Goths of Sweden, 
and [thoſe countries, ſwarmed, and conquered, eaſt- 
ward, in and towards Aſia: who, though they ſeem 


33- 


3+ * 
« It was, ſaith Mr. Thoreſby, 
part of the cabinet of the old Lord Fairfax 1 ns 


35 


that they call the Codex Argenteus, being wholly 


printed, by the very worthy and learned perſon Mr. 
Franc. Junius, the younger. But the Viſigoths ſeem 


to be thoſe who came weſtward ; who conquered part 


written in ſilver letters, and preſerved with great and 
deſerved .veneration in Sweden; but tranſcribed, and 


of Italy, and of France; and all Spain, and part of 


Africa; where they reigned in great ſplendor many 


years, till the invaſion of the Moors. They alſo ac- 


quired the northern parts of Britain, keeping (as it 
ſeemeth) their ancient Runic characters. And tho? 


T have ſeen moſt of the ancient Runic coins, either 
in Ant. Auguſtinus, Paruta, or Laſtannoza's book 
De las monedas deſconocidas; yet I have only ſer 


antiquary, Mr. Ralph Thoreſby of Leeds in York- 
ſhire, I conceive rather belong to thoſe of Northum- 
e . eee N 
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down thoſe which are new to me, and which, being 
ſent by that very courteous, intelligent, and diligent 


| form of a province. 
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UPON T 


R O M AN 


H E firſt of the Romans after Julius 
Cæſar, that reſolved to ſubdue Britain in 
earneſt, was Claudius; who ſhipping, over 
his army, reduced the ſouth Part into the 
And, about that time, this firſt 
piece of money, with an abbreviated inſcription, ſeems 
to have been coined : II. CLAVD. CAS. AVG. 
P. M. TR. P. VIIIL IMP. XVI. i. e. Tiberius Clau- 
dius Ceſar Auguſtus, Pontifex Maximus, Tribunitia po- 
teſtate 9. Imperator 16. To explain theſe titles once | 
for all. After Julius, Cæſar, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Roman monarchy, all his ſucceflors in 
honour of him aſſumed the titles of Cæſar or Auguſ- 
tus (as if they were above the pitch of human na- 
ture, for things that are ſacred we call Auguſt ;) 
and alſo that of Pontifices Maximi or high- prieſis, 
| becauſe they were conſecrated to all the kinds of 
prieſthood, and had the overſight of all religious 
rites. They uſurped likewiſe the tribunitian power 
(but would not by any means be called 2 
that they might be ſacred and inviolable. For, in 
virtue of this authority, if any one gave them rude 
language, or offered violence to their perſons, he was 
to be put to death without hearing, as facrilegious. 
They renewed this tribunitian power every year, and 
by it computed the years of their reign. At laſt, 
they were called emperors, becauſe their empire was 
large and ample ; and under that name was couch- 
ed the power both of kings and dictators. And they | 
were ſtyled asemperors often. as they did any thing very 
great and honourable, either in perſon. or by their 
generals *, But ſince, in the reverſe. of this coin, 
there is a triumphal arch, with a man 6n-' horſe-back 
between two trophies, and the title DE BRITAN. 
I ſhould imagine, that in che gth year of Claudius 
(for fo I reckon, according to his tribunitian power) 
there were two victories over the Britons. 
1 the ſecond coin (whieh alſo is one of Claudius 
Auguſtus) from this inſcription, TI. CLAVD- 
 CAES. AVG. GER. TR. P. XII. IMP. XIIX. we 
learn, that, in the twelfth year of his reign, after 
he had been ſucceſsful in Britain, he was ſaluted 
emperor the eighteenth time ; and the ploughman, 
with a cow and bull, informs us, that at the ſame 
time a colony was placed in Camalodunum. The 


HE 


COINS. 


*“ part of the gown covering the head, and the o- 
|<. ther part tucked up) yoked on the right hand a 
« bull, with a a cow on the inner fide; and in that 


« all the earth fall inwards. By drawing a furrow, 


« the plough where the gates were to be.” 


though I have not ſeen any with fuch an inſcription. ] 


Greek characters) was by 
honouted with the ſirname of BRITANNICYS, as 


C new ones of his own.“ But what then muſt be 


the meaning of that half ſhip with an inſcription to 
this ſenſe, The 


Who this Etiminius ſhould be does not appear to 
me, unleſs we imagine him to be that 


tection under C. 


of Romans in convenient places; whereby they 


converſation and buſtheſs with chem, introducing fru- 
gality, huſbandry, trading, &c.] {> 


tion, HA DRIANVS AVG, CONSVL. HL PA. 


ed by three ſoldiers : I ſhould imagine it to point out 
year of Chriſt 120 (for then he was a third-time, con- 
the Vicgſima Vittrex.. 


this inſcription, 
P. P. TR. P. COS. III. and, on the reverſe of the 


Romans“ ſays Servius, * being about to build 2 


Imperator at firſt (ſaith Mr. Walker) was an appellation of honour given by the ſoldiers to their commander, who had ob- 
| tained a great victory over the enemy; but afterwards it was a title given to the chief general of their armies, as all the emperors 


were. 


The tribunes alſo of the people were accounted ſacred perſons, and therefore might ſafely accuſe any man to the people. 
They were always of plebeian families; but the emperors, being Pontifices Maximi, were patrician. 
power might be uncontroulable, not being capable of the tribuneſhip, they obtained to have tribunitiam poteflatem, i. e. all the 
power of a tribune ; which was conferred upon them every year, or as often as they deſired it. 


Sometimes they refuſed it, and 


ſometimes they conferred it on one of their confidents ; and ſometimes for five years; ſo that it is not true, which moſt of the 


- medal-writers, and Camden amongſt them ſay, that the number of the tribunitia * was the number of their er 


; book of ceins and medals, in Ages. 


See the 


ſpear, 


u city, and clad after the Gabine faſhion (i. e. with 


« habit held the crooked plough-tail ſo as to make 


<« they marked out the track of the walls, | lifting up 


| [To this (ſays Mr. Walker) I have added another; a a 
Briton naked, fighting with a man armed with fword and 
buckler; out of the judginent of divers learned men, 


peculiar to himſelf, upon the account of his father's 
ſucceſs, He it was for whom Seneca prayed,' That 


e he might quiet Germany, + make an inroad 1 into + aperiar. 
“ Britain, and * maintain his father's triumphs, — 


of king Etiminivs 2” 


Cunobeline's ſon, who (an Suctonius ſays) todk * 


{In this coin (aach Mr. Walker) is edprefi che | 
manner how the Romans ſettled the countries they 


canquered; which was by planting ſtrong colonies - 


The fourth com is Hadrian's, mich. this inſehip» 


TER PATRIAE and, on the-reverſe, EXERCH 
Tus BRITANNICVS (the Britifa my) ropreſine. 


ful) namely, the Stctnda- Hug, the Gans ee | 


The fifth and ſixth, (both of Ts ons Pius) with 
ANTONINVS AVG. PIVS. 


And therefore, that their 


The ſon of Claudius (whoſe the third coin is with 
a decree of the ſenate 


beth kept. the conquered in peace, and entered into 


the three leglons which ſerved in Britain in the 


„ . 


one, Britain ſitting on the rocks, with a ſtandard, a 
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Lamprid. 


ROMAN 
ſpear, and a ſhield; on the reverſe. of the other, the ſame { 
Britain ſitting upon a globe. Theſe ſeem to haye been 


ſtamped by the Britiſh province, in hongur, of Anto- 
ninus Pius, at his coming to the empire, in che. year 


of Chriſt 140. That military habit of the province 


of Britain ſignifies, that, at that time, it flouriſhed. 
So the money, coined by Italy, 


in-military diſcipline. 
in honour of that emperor, and upon the ſame oc- 
caſion, has ſuch a. figure ſitting upon a globe, with 
a Cornucopia, to ſignify, plenty, of all things : 
cained by Sicily has the figure, with ears of corn, to 


denote fruitfulneſs; and that by Mauritania has a, 


perſon, holding two ſpears, with an horſe, to imply 
the peculiar glory of that province in cayalry. And 
to. this, head alſo is to be referred the ninth, which i is 


the ſame Antoninus's, but not in its proper place. 


The ſeventh (which is Commodus's) only ſhews 
that, upon account of a victory over the Britons, he 


took the name of Britannicus; for, on the reverſe, 


we ſee victory with the branch of a palm-tree, hold- 
ing a ſhield, and leaning upon the ſhields of the con- 


| quered Britons, with this inſcription, VIC TORIA 
BRITANNICA. | 


[But, tho' Commodus (ſaith Mr. Walker) was 


by his flatterers called Britannicus, yet the Britons 
either endeavoured to chuſe, or actually choſe, another 


emperor. 
The eighth (which is Caracalla s, but is not put 


in the proper place) plainly ſhews, by the numerals, 
that he conquered the enemy in Britain, in the year 


of our Lord 214 ; and this alſo appears by the tro- 
phy, which Virgil in theſe verſes has deſcribed more 


lively, than the beſt engraver can poſſibly do: 


12. 


10, 11. 


: ' reckon him to he that A. Pomponius Alianus among 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undique ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma 

Mezenti ducis exuvias, tibi magne tropheum 
Bellipotens : apa . _ 


Teague i trunca viri. 


And firſt he 1 an oak's great branches round, 
The trunk he faſten'd in a riſing ground: 
And here he fix d the ſhining armour pn, 
The mighty ſpoil from proud Merentiug won. 
The creſt was plac'd above that dropp'd with blood, 
A grateful trophy to the warlike God; 
And ſhatter d * ſtuck round. — 


The Game judgment is to be made on the rv, 
which is the ſame Caracalla's. 
In thoſe of ede and Geta there is no aif 
ficulty. 
Who this Klan; was 3 not appear. Some 


the thirty tyrants. Others make him Cl. Ælianus among 


the ſix tyrants under Diocleſian. And ſome there pybli 


are who think this was the very tyrant 'in -Britain 


under Probus the emperor, whom Zoſimus men- 


tions in general, without telling us his name; and 


of whom we have ſpoken before. [& I find, faith 


Mr. Walker, one ZElianus choſen emperar by 
« the army of Lollianus, after he had flain hum. at 


„ Mentz:”] But, at what time ſqever he lied, I am 


of opinion that he was .called Auguſtys in FO 


beeauſe his coins are found only in our ifland wi 


this inſcription, IMPERA.TOR CL. pn el 
PIVS FOELAX AYGVSTVS. On the geyerle 
VICTORIA AVGVSEL, which jmplies that he 
Jomemwhere ſubdued the barbarians. 


TH. The coin of. Carauſius, wich ous nfecipgpn wa 


) 


1 


— 


that 


O l. N S. 


cleared the Britiſh, ſea, of the pirates. 
ſaith Mr. Walker, * a man of very mean birth; 


« reſtoring What, he. togk, either to the emperor, 
aß the perſons robbed) 


? it. ſeems) not that in Gayle, but i in Ireland. 


uſurped the government, and behaved himſelf ſtout- 
ly, againſt the barbarians; he ſtamped this coin, 
with the inſcription, VIRTVS AUGVSTI. By 
the letters Q. L. ſome would have meant Quartarius 
coined: at London; others, a Wee. or treaſurer 
of London. 


honour of his memory; as appears by the inſcrip- 


was ſtamped at London, 
His wife, Flavia Helena, a lady of Britiſh birth, 


PERATOR.-CAIYS CARAYSIV, S PIVSF OELIX 
AVGVYSTVS, and on che reverſe, PAX AVGV STI, 
ſeems. to. haye. been Ramped, after he he had 


* He was,” 


After Conſtantius Chlorus had ended his a at 
York. and was ſolemnly deified, this was coined in 


| (as our hiſtories tell us, and the excellent hiſtorian 
| Fe confirms) after her ſon Conſtantine the 


“but, by his parts, courage, and ;induſtry, together 
<« with. the money. he had got from the Pirates, never 


) he adyanced himſelf to 
e that high degree.“ He was of Menapia, but (as 


16. 


17. 


When Allectus (who. made away Carauſius) had 19. 


tion, and the + temple between two eagles. The let- t + Racker che 
ters, un derneath, P. LON. ſhew, that the money 25 


Great had * routed the tyrant Maxentius, and (having * rad 7 


dator quietis, Founder of peace; and Liberator orbis, 


FI. Conſtantinus Maximus Anguftus, the great or- 


8 | nament of Britain, coined this at Conſtantinople (as 


appears by the letters underneath, CONSA ) with 
the inſcription of GLORIA EXERCITVS, to in- 
| gratiate himſelf with the army; for in that age they, 
and not the emperor, he had the 8 of the em- 


pire. 


Deliverer of the, world ; ſhe alſo had this money 
| coined, in honqur of her, at Triers, as appears by 
| the letters S. TR. L e. Signata Treviris, ſtamped at 
Triers. And, in the Muſæum of Mr. Thoreſby, 
there is a very fair one of her's, minted, in her na- 
tive country, at London.] 


— 


ROMAN COINS. TAB. u. 


(to whoſe ſhare Britain fell, among other countries) 


iven to the * heirs apparent of the empire. 
TIAE CAES. that he and his brother built ſome 


coined at Ils. 
This coin, inſcribed Dominus naſter Magnentius 


ſtantiys, after he h had conquered ſome public enemy. 
or the chargdters DD. NN. AVGG. i. e. 


727 67 The words 'VOTIS v. 


er made 0 * by that paſlage in — 


Conſtantinus Junior, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, 


Pius Felix Au uguſus, ſeems to have been ſtamped 
by Magnentius (whoſe father was a Briton) and to 
haye been deſigned to ingratiate himſelf with Con- 


ſecured the commonyealth) received the titles, Fun- 


| 18. : 


ſtamped this coin, while his father was living. For 
| he is only ſtyled Nobilis Cæſar, a name that was 
We» nyigratis 
may gather, from the building and PROVIDEN- ie . 


1 9 


c work; and from P. LON. that it was 


20. 


Domini 
i, intimate that there were then two au- 


15 


US. 


z, or emperors. 
ILTIS X. 25 chat the people then + ſolemn- 4 Peta ms 


ror might flouriſh five abet. 
oy Pre, at ye © 1 m en ou SR a 
2 his anjiphingchar number wich na 
Aimous age ations \ wiſhed him many ten years. 
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21. 
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22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


R O M AN 


the Panegyriſt: 
ce bleſſed and happy Cæſars poſſeſs all hearts with a- 
« bundance of joys; but, in the appointed revo- 
« lutions of ten years, our eager vows and ſwift 
hopes are at a ſtand.” 
this Denarius to have been ſtamped at Arles. 


Conſtantius, after he had “ defeated Magnentius, 


and recovered Britain, had this coined, in honour of 
the army. The R. in the baſis poſſibly ſhews, "_ 


| it came out of the mint at Rome. 


This coin (ſtamped at Antioch, as appears 
by the ſmall letters underneath) was made, in ho- 
nour of Valentinian, after he had raiſed Bri- 
tain from a ſinking ſtate, and called that part 
which he had recovered, from his own name, Va- 
lentia. | | 

To this coin of Gratian's I have nothing to 
ſay, but what 1 Juſt now obſerved upon that of 


| Magnentius. 


When Magnus Maximus was created emperor 5 
the army in Britain, as alſo his ſon Flavius Victor, 
this money was coined, in compliment and honour 


to the ſoldiers; and Theodoſius, after he had diſ- 
| patched thoſe two out of the way, ſtamped that 
other with the inſcription, VIRTVTE EXERCITVS, 


upon the very ſame account. 
In that golden coin of Honorius, there is nothing 
obſervable, but that from AVGGG. we may infer 


that there were then three Auguſti, or emperors ; 


which was after the year 420, when Honorius was 


_ emperor in the Weſt, Theodoſius Junior in the Eaſt, 
and Conſtantius (who had conquered our Conſtantine, 
him who was elected here, upon account of his] 


« The quinquennial feaſts of the 


The letters P. AR. ſnew 


C 0 VN SA 


name) was made emperor by Honorius. 
CONOB. it ſhews it to 'be + pure gold ſtamped at t Obrizum. | 


As for that 


Conſtantinople. | 
For, as far as my obſervation has carried me, 
CONOB. is never e op” coins but golden 
ones. | | 1 
could add a great many more Roman coins (for there 
are prodigious quantities found here, in the ruins of old 
demoliſhed cities, * in the treaſure-coffers or vaults * Theſas- 
| which were hidden in that age, and in funeral urns :) Z, * en 4 
e 
and I was very much ſurpriſed how ſuch great a- auri pub. 
bundance ſhould remain to this day, till I read eee bib. 
„13. C. 2. 
that the melting down of ancient money was pro- de ſaſcept. 
hibited by the imperial conſtitutions. e 
| Having repreſented thoſe ancient coins (Britiſh and 
| Roman) Þ in their proper forms, it may be for the t 8015 typis. 
reader's benefit, if we inſert here a chorographical 
table of Britain (as it was a Roman province) to- 
| gether with the ancient names. Not that I promiſe | 
to make it complete; for who can pretend to that? 
But ſuch a one as, if you learn nothing elſe from it, 
will at leaſt teach you, that there are continual changes 
and alterations in this world ; new foundations of ci- 
| ties laid, new names of nations raiſed, and the old 
| ones buried; ſo that (as the poet ſays) 
Non 8 mortalia corpora . 5 
Cernimus . oppida poſſe mori. 


| 


Vain mortals, ne'er repine at Tear 's decree, 
When ſad examples ſhew that towns chemſelves can 
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Which are added to thoſe of Mr. 0 A M D E N, 


By Mr. W 


T AB. II. Continued. 
| HE twenty-eighth is added, becauſe, 

though thoſe contain nothing upon them 

expreſly concerning Britain, yet Julius | 

| Cæſar was the firſt that diſcovered the 
nation, and made ſome ſmall progreſs in reducing 
No mention of this is on his coins, becauſe then 


miſſioned by the ſenate z and the power of putting 


his image upon coins was not given him till after- 


wards, and till he had obtained the ſupreme power. 


__ The Wente of this i is F (ne 3 becauſe under him 


A 3 E R. 


. _—_ 


1 


the Britons lived in peace and liberty, probably ſe- 
cured by Cunobelinus, who {af we tae Oy lived 
at Rome, in his time. a 

The twenty. ninth i is of Veſpatian wks ntl 
more than any other to the conqueſt of Britain, and, 
by his valour and ſucceſs here, obtained chat glory 
which brought with it the empire. 

The thirtieth is of Decimus Clodius Albinus, a great 
gormandiſer, but a good Juſticiary, and a valiant 
and expert ſoldier. He was a noble Roman, but 
born at Adrumetum. Commodus would have 
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R O NM ANT O Ns 


ds him Cæſar, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he was account- 
ed of a gladiatorian humour alſo; but he refuſed 
it, yet accepted it from Severus. When Severus 
went againſt Peſcennius Niger, to keep him quiet in 
Britain, where he commanded the legions, he named 
him Cæſar and Sophinius; and, a little after, made 


him partaker or companion in the empire. But, 
Peſcennius being overcome, he went ſtraight againſt; 


Albinus.z who, hearing of it, met him with his Bri- 
tiſh legions in arms; where divers great battles were 
fought, with various ſucceſs ; till, at Lyons, Albinus, 
by the treachery of ſome of his officers, was 
vanquiſhed, and dangerouſly wounded, and baſely 
and unworthily uſed by Severus, who cut off his 


head, ſending it to Rome, where it was ſet upon 


the public gallows, and his body left in the Præ- 
corium till it ſtunk, and was torn by dogs. It ap- 
pears by divers of his coins, that he was alſo a 
tus, but not long before his death. | 
The thirty-firſt is of M. Aurelius Marius, and is 


placed here, becauſe ſome ſay that he was born in 


Britain ; at firſt he was a ſmith, but, being afterwards 
a ſoldier, and of prodigious ſtrength and valour, he 


got himſelf to be choſen emperor, upon Poſthu- 


mus's death. Some ſay, that he . reigned but three 
days; but, by his many coins, it appears that he 
reigned longer, both in Ba, and Gaul, oy 2 he 


* \ i F2 


—— 


# 


ſoldier who killed him upbraided him, that it was 
with a ſword which himſeif had made. 


The thirty-ſecond. I had here placed Bonoſus, 
a Briton, ſon of a rhetorician, a very valiant war- 
like man, and the greateſt drinker of his age. He 
commanded Rhcertia (the Griſons country) and the 
confines of the Roman empire towards the Germans; 
and, having loſt the fleet upon the Rhine which was 


left in his charge for fear of puniſhment, he re- 


belled, and declared himſelf Auguſtus. Probus, af. 
ter a great battle, took and hanged the uſurper. 
In his ſtead therefore I have taken the coin of Æmi- 


lianus, being very rare: becauſe I could not find, 


either in metal or writing, any one of Bonoſus. 

The thirty-third, being a rare coin of Delmatius, 
1 have deſcribed (though not ſo nearly related to Eri- 
tain, being ſon to the brother of Conſtantine the 
Great) chiefly to fill up a void place. 


As alſo (becauſe Roman coins are ſo well known, 


and there are very few more than what are here de- 


ſcribed, which concern Britain;) for the better under- 
ſtanding of exotic coins, as of the Franks, Britiſh, 
and Saxon, I thought it not. amiſs to fill up the 


remaining ſpace, with an alphabet of ſuch letters as 


are uſually found upon them. Some I omitted, be- 
cauſe I did not know them. The firſt alphabet is of 


the Runic; which alſo hath ſome] part in moſt of the reſt. : 3 
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DESTRUCTION 


> 1 19% a EM 


HE Romans having now withdrawn | * to flight, in à more deſperate and hopeleſs difper- 
their forces and abandoned Britain, the | © ſion than ever. Still the enemy give them chace, 
whole frame of affairs fell into great | “ ſtill more cruel puniſhments are prepared; a8 
diſorder and miſety; batbatians invwadifg 

it on one hand, and the inhabitants breaking out 
into factions on the other; whilſt eath one was 


uſurping the government to himſelf, # They lived,” 
ſays Ninius, © about forty years together, in great 
<« conſternation. For Vortigern, their king, was ap- 
« prehenſive of the Pits and Scots, and of ſome at- 
« tacks from the Romans who till remained here. 


„ He was alfo fearful of Ambroſius Aurelius, or 


« Aurelianus; for he ſurvived that deſperate en- 
% gagement, wherein his parents, the then gover- 
« nors, were cut off.” Upon this, Vortigern ſent 
for the Saxons out of Germany to his aſſiſtance, 
who inſtead. of auxiliaries, became the moſt cruel 


e pared to herds . of wild 


e able people did not ſtick at robbing one another 


&« for pteſetit füſtenance; and To domeſtic diſſenſions 
<« inchanted the miſery of their ſufferings from abroad, 
and brought things to that paſs, by ſpoil and rob- 


afts, for theſe miſer- 


„ bery, that the very ſupport of life was wanting in 


the country, and no comfort of that kind was to 


be had, but by recourſe to hunting. Again, there- 


e fore, the remaining Britons ſend a lamentable peti- 


« tion to Etius (a perſon of great authority in the 
« Roman ſtate) as follows ;? 13 85 


Cildas, enemies, and, after the various events of a long war, | 5 . 3 
Saxons called at length diſpoſſeſſed the poor Britons of the moſt J ÆEtius, thrice conſul, 2 — 
n n ee parts of the iſland, their ancient inheri- 7 5 1  Agitius 3 in 
„ The groans of the Britons. others, Egui- 
ö 5 8 „ | wi 5 | tiusCof. withe 

But this woeful deſtruction of Britain ſhall be out the nu- 
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repreſented (or rather deplored) in the melancholy 


words of Gildas the Briton, who lived a little after, | 


* ThisGildas and who is all in tears at the thoughts of it: The 


js, in ſome 


MS. copies 


in France, 


called QAueru- cc 
us, as ] had 


it from the 


famous Bar- 
nab. Briſo- 
„ 


+ Carucis. 
Scitic vale. 


et 


cc 


e nual ſloth and idleneſs. 
naked enemy advanced with their hooked weapons, 


« Romans being returned home, there creep in great 


crouds out of the little narrow holes of their + 
<« gyer the Scitic vale, about the middle of ſummer, in 
a ſcorching hot ſeaſon) a duſkiſh ſwarm of vermin, 
a hideous crew of Scots and Picts, ſomewhat dif- 
ferent in cuſtoms, but alike thirſting after blood. 


cc 


cc 


mans, were marched home, aud refuſed to return, 
put on greater boldneſs than ever, and poſſeſſed 
<«« themſelves of all the North, and the remote parts 
of the kingdom to the very wall, as if they had 
been the true proprietors, 
vaſion, the towers along the wall are defended by a 
a lazy garriſon, undiſciplined, and too cowardly 
to engage an enemy, being infeebled with conti- 
In the mean while, the 


ee 


by which the miſerable Britons, being pulled 
down from the tops of the walls, are daſhed 
againſt the ground. Yet they, who were deſtroy- 
ed after that manner, had this advantage in an un- 
« timely death, that they eſcaped thoſe miſerable 


« tortures which immediately befel their brethren 


« and children. To be ſhort, having quitted their 


4 cities and the high wall, they betake themſelves 


carroghes or carts (in which they were brought | 


Who, finding that their old confederates, the Ro- | 


To withſtand this in- 


© The barbarians drive us to the ſea, the ſea 
again to the barbarians; thus, between two 


merals. 


© deaths, we periſh either by ſword, or by 


© water,? 


6 Notwithſtanding, they obtained no remedy for 
« theſe evils. In the mean time a terrible famine 


ings, ſurrender themſelves to the enemy, that they 


<« feſt them, from their mountains, caves, and thick- 
* ets, with continual fallies. From that time forth, 
for many years, they made great ſlaughter of the 


enemy, as often as they went to forage ; not re- 


God is certainly at hand, when man's help faileth.” 
« The boldneſs of our enemies ceaſed for ſome time, 
„ but the wickedneſs of our Britons was without 
end. The enemies left us, but we did not leave 
our vices; for it has ever been the cuſtom of this 
nation (as it is at this day) to be faint-hearted in 


„ther, and bearin 
« &c, 
home, with a deſign to come again ſhortly. The 
+ Pitts, in the remoteſt parts of the“ iſland, began 
from henceforth to be quiet; only now and then 


they 


The help of 


grows among the faint and ſtrolling Britons; who, 
reduced to ſuch ſtraits by theſe intolerable ſuffer- 


may have food to recruit their ſpirits. However, 
ſome would not comply, but choſe rather to in- 


lying on their own ſtrength, but truſting in God, 
“ according to that of Philo,” 


repelling an enemy, but valiant in killing one ano- 
g the burthen of our iniquities, 
Well, theſe impudent Iriſh robbers return 


In the text 
inſalæ; in the 


_— pre- 
VI Aft. 


Neguitiæ 
4 benigni- 
tate. 

' Kin 
| poor TY 


A plague, 


* merly, from one end to the other. 


The DtgraocriON of. BR ITAL N. 
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. © ceſſations of arms, the {ſcars of the famine be- 
gan to wear out among the deſolate Britons, but 


cc another diſeaſe, more keen and vifulent, ſucceed- 
* ed. For, during the forbearance of theſe inroads, 
« the kingdom enjoyed ſuch-exceſſive plenty as Was 
5 never remembered in any age befort z and that is 


« ever accompanied with debauchery, which then 


c grew to ſo high a pitch, that it might be truly 
« ſaid,” Here is ſuch fornication as is not named 
among the Gentiles.” © Nor wes this the only pre- 
“ yailing ſin, but they had all other vices incident to 


« human nature, eſpecially. ſuch as, at this day, | 


« overthrow all goodneſs; a hatred of truth and the 


teachers of it, a fondneſs for lyes and thoſe that 


<« forge them, an embracing evil for good, a vene- 
c ration + for vice inſtead of virtue, a deſire of dark- 


« neſs rather than light, and the entertaining Satan | 


before an Angel of light. Kings were not anointed 
« by God, but were ſuch men as they knew to be 
more cruel than the reſt; and were ſoon after put 
<« to death, without trial, by their own anointers, and 


« fame ſcale: If there was any difference, it was the 


. INE of good actions, which were moſt diſ- 


| c 


; fo that the prophecy, denounced of old 


«again; Linel, might well be applied to them,” 
© Ah! finful nation, ye have forſaken the Lord, ye | 


gave provoked the Holy One of Iſrael unto anger: 


= + Why ſhould ye be ſtricken any more? Ye will re- 
e volt more and more: the whole head is ſick, and 
From the ſole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no ſoundneſs in it.” 
Thus they a&ed contrary to their own ſafety, as if | 
* no cure were beſtowed upon the world, by the 
mighty Phyſician of us all. Nor was this the de- 
„ meanor of che laity only, but of che clergy and 


- 6 
* 


« the whole heart faint. 


paſtors alſo, whoſe examples ſhould be a guide to 


« ſtroy us, and to inhabit the land, as they did for- 


« ing all this, they became not penitent, but, like 
« mad horſes, refuſing the reins of reaſon, ran on in 
<« the broad way of wickedneſs, leaving the narrow 

e paths which lead to happineſs. Wherefore (as So- 


% lomon ſays) when the obſtinate ſervant is not re- 
formed with words, he is whipped for a fool, and 


« continues infenfible. For a plague raged fo terri- 
« bly among this fooliſh people, and, without the 


| _  « help of the fword, ſwept off ſuch numbers, that 


In the text 
we; inthe 
argin pro- 
inc. 


«the living could ſcarce bury the dead. But they 
Mere not yet amended by this judgment, that the 
« ſaying of the Prophet Iſaiah might be alſo fulfilled 
4 in theni:“ And God called them to weeping and 
© mourning, to baldnefs and fackdoth ; but behold 


« ; "He TG EIN Uaying of rama behold } 
* 


Notwithſtand- 


8 others more fierce and cruel elected. If any one 

. off theſe kings ſeemed mote mild than others, or 
c more juſt in his proceedings; all their malice was | 
„ darted at him, as the ſubverter of Britain; and 
« they weighed every thing that offended them in the 


others. Many of them were notorious drunkards, | 
1 ſwelled with ptide and animoſity, full of conten- 
4 tion, gall, and envy, and incompetent judges of 
good and evil; fo that (as it is at this day) the 
princes were contemned and lighted, and the peo- | 
ple ſeduced by their own follies into endleſs errots. 
In the mean time, God intending to purge his fa- 
6 milys and reform it from fuch cortuptions by the | 
& apprehenſion af miſeries at hand, a report is again | 
4 broached, and preſently flies abroad, that now our | 
old enemies are approaching, with a deſign to de- 


| 


& fold) to repel the northern nations. 


© thy holy temple have they defiled, &c. 


eating fleſh and drinking wine; and faying, Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.“ For 
ee the time drew near, wherein the meaſure of their 
“e iniquities, like that of the Amorites, was to be 
“ full. They took counſel, as to the moſt effectual 
* cqurſe for withſtanding the frequent inroads of 
<« thoſe barbarous nations, and how the booties which 
“they took ſhovild be divided. Then the whole 


. 
* 


council, together with the proud tyrant, being in- 


mory, deteſted by God and man, ſhould be invited ; 
into the iſland (like ſo many wolves into the ſheep- 
A thing more 
« deſtructive and pernicious, than ever befel this 
kingdom! O groſſneſs of apprehenſion ! O the in- 
curable ſtupidity of theſe ſouls! Thoſe, whom, at 
a diſtance, they dreaded more than death, the 
« fooliſh princes of Egypt voluntarily invite into 


e their own houſes, giving mad counſel to Pharaoh. 


cc 


cc 


Then that kennel of whelps iſſued out upon us, 


from the den of the barbarous lioneſs, in three veſ- 


guries, portending that they ſhould poſſeſs the land 
whither they were bound, for three hundred years ; 


and that one hundred and fifty years {being half 


firſt landed in the eaft part of the iſland, by the 
appointment of this unfortunate tyrant, they ſtuck 
cloſe there, pretending to defend the country, but 
rather oppreſſed it. The forefaid lioneſs, being 


cc 


« larger herd of theſe devouring brutes ; which, ar- 
« riving here, join themſelves to the former ſpurious 
ifſue. From hence, the ſeeds of iniquity, the root 
„ of * eſs, thoſe plagues juſtly due to our im- 
44 hows ſhoot out and grow among us with terri- 

ble increaſe. Theſe barbarians, being received 

into the ifland, obtain an allowance of proviſions, 
pretending themſelves falſly to be our guards, and 
that they were willing to undergo any hardſhips, 
« for the fake of the kind Britons, their entertainers. 
« This favour, being granted, ſtopped (as we ſay) 
the cur's mouth, for ſome time. Then they com- 


 duftriouſly ſeeking occaſions of quarrel) and de- 
clare that they would break their league, and 
plunder the iſland, unleſs a more liberal ſubſiſtence 
was allowed. Without more ado, they preſently 
ew they were in earneſt by their actions (for the 


us before, were increaſed:) from 1 to ſea, the 
country is ſet on fire by this profane eaſtern crew, 
who ceaſed not to conſume the cities and country 
around, till the whole ſurface of the iſland, as far 
as the weſtern ocean, was burnt by theſe dreadful 
flames. In this devaſtation, not inferior to that of the 
Aſſyrians heretofore upon Judah, was fulfilled in us 


ec (according to the hiſtory) that which the prophet, 


« by way of lamentation, ſays:“ They have burnt 
thy ſanctuary with fire; they have polluted the taber- 
„ hacle of thy name in the land,” And again,“ O 
God, the Heathen are come into. thine inheritance , 
bay So that 
& all the colonies were overturned with engines; and 
« the inhabitants, together with the biſhops, prieſts, 
<« and people, were cut off, by fire and ſword, to- 
« gether. In which miſerable proſpect, a man might 
«6 hkewiſe ſee, in * ſtreets, the ruins of towers 


Ts 4 8 8 
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« fatuated, deviſe this ſecurity, or rather deſtruction, 
for their country, that the Saxons of execrable me- Saxons invi- 


ed into the 
ifland. 


ſels, called, in their language, cyules, or long The German 
gallies; with full fails, and lucky omens and au- eules. 


of that time) would be ſpent in ravages. Having 


adviſed that her firſt brood ſucceeded, pours in a 


plain that their? monthly pay was too little (in-. x,;menia, 


cauſes, which had pulled down vengeance upon 


— 
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BRITONS. of 


+ Edito car- pulled down, + with their ſtately gates; the re- 


dine. 


Gildas, 


* mains of high walls ; the ſacred altars and limbs 
« of dead bodies, with clods of blood, huddled to- 
« gether in one mixt ruin, as in a wine-preſs : for 
there were no other graves for the dead bodies, 
than what the fall of houſes, or the bowels of beafts 
4 and fowls, gave them.“ 

In reading this account, we ought not to be angry 
with honeſt Gildas, for inveighing ſo keenly againſt 


the vices of his country- men the Britons, the barba- 
rous outrages of the Picts and Scots, and the inſati- 
able cruelty of our Saxon anceſtors. But, being 
now, by ingraftings or mixtures, for ſo many ages, 
become all one people, and civiliſed by religion and 
humanity, let us conſider what they were, and what 
we ought to be; leſt God, provoked by our fins, 
ſhould tranſplant other nations RP that may either 


root us s out, or inſlave us. 


BRITONS of ARMO RICA. 


N theſe miſerable, and woeful times, the © re- 
mains of the poor Britons, who were found 
« in the mountains, were butchered in great 


8 « numbers; and others, almoſt killed with fa- 
mine, ſurrendered themſelves to the enemy, as 


their ſlaves for ever, provided they might not pre- 


ſently be put to death, which was to be taken for 


« a very great favour, Some retired beyond ſea, 


4 Celeymatis * ſinging under fail after a howling manner (+ in- 


Vice. 


cc ſtead of the mariner's cry) Thou haſt given us, 


O Lord, as ſheep to the ſlaughter, and ſcattered 
us among the Heathen.” © Others remained in 


e their native country, but with great fears; truſt- 


ing their lives to vaſt mountains, dreadful preci- 


« pices, intrenchments, thick woods, and rocks in the 


« ſea.” Part of thoſe who paſſed over the ſea were. 


they (without queſtion) who, to ſecure themſelves, went 


in great numbers to Armorica in France, where they 


were received very kindly by the Armoricans; which 


(not to mention a community of language, that of 


Armorica being almoſt the ſame with our Britiſh or 


Welch, nor other writers who agree in this point) .is 


proved from an author of the next age to it, and 


* Superiores 


Zerras. 


born in Armorica, who wrote the life of St. Win- 


gualof the confeſſor. A race of Britons (ſays he) 
imbarked in little veſſels, were tranſported over 
« the Britiſh ſea to this land; the barbarous nation 
« of the Saxons, all of the ſame terrible and warlike 


« ſpirit, having poſſeſſed themſelves of their native 
country. Then that dear race ſnut themſelves within 
< this corner, where, being before almoſt worn out 


with fatigues, they are ſettled in a quiet country.“ 

Yet our hiſtorians tell us, that the Britons were ſeated 
on that coaſt long before this. Malmſbury ſays, 
That Conſtantine the Great was ſaluted emperor 


by his army; and, having ordered an expedition | z 
for the * upper parts, brought away with him | 
many Britiſh ſoldiers; by whoſe means, having 


obtained the empire by ſeveral ſucceſsful engage- 


ments, he planted ſuch of them as were paſt ſer- | 
vice, in a certain part of Gaule towards the weſt 
« upon the ſhore ; where, to this day, their poſte- 
c rity remain, incorporated with - the natives, and 


L . 


« ſomewhat altered in modes and language from our 
« Britons. This was an order of Conſtantine the 


_ « Emperor :” © Let the veterans enter upon the va- 
cant lands, and hold them freely for ever.“ Like- 


wiſe Ninjus: PN Maximus the emperor, who ſlew Cod. Theod. 
« Gratian, would not ſend home the ſoldiers that had lib · 7. tit. z. 
followed him out of Britain, but gave them ſeve- 

e ral countries, from the lake above Mons Jovis, to 
* the city called Cantguic, and to the weſtern + t Cumulus. 
i heap, Cruc-occhidient.” He who writes notes upon 
Ninius adds, without ground, © That the Armorican 

« Britons beyond ſea went from hence in an expe- 

« dition with Maximus the tyrant ; and, when they 

* could not return, deſtroyed the weſtern parts of 
France; and, taking their wives and daughters in 
marriage, cut out all their tongues, leſt the. chil- 

dren ſhould ſpeak their language. And, upon 

this account, we call them, in our language, Lhet 
ydion, i. e. half ſilent, becauſe they ſpeak confu- 

* ſedly.” I cannot diſpute the authority of theſe 
writers; nay, I am of opinion, that the children of 

theſe veterans were they who received the Britons 

that fled afterwards out of their own country. How- 

ever, the name of Britons does not appear by. the 

writers of that age to have been in theſe parts before 

the Saxons came into our Britain ; except thoſe whom 

Pliny ſeems to place in Picardy, and who are. called 
Brinani in ſome copies. For, if any conclude with 
Volaterranus, from the fourth book of Strabo, that 
Britannia was a city of Gaule, let him but look upon 

the Greek text, and he will quickly ſee that Strabo 

ſpeaks there of the iſland of Britain, and not of a 

city. . As for that verſe of Dionyſius Afer which I 

have already cited, ſome are rather inclined to under- 

ſtand it (as Stephanus does) of our Britons, |. than 

(with Euſtathius) of the Britons in Armorica; eſ- 

pecially ſeeing Feſtus Auienuu an ancient Writers. has 

thus rendered it: ii 


— Cauris 1 nimilan vicina * Britamnis 404 1» * Britannia. 
Flavague cæſariem Germania porrigit ora. 4055 5 


Cold Britain plac d too near the Northern. winds, 

And N Germany her coaſt extends. 

Nor let any one think, that "he Britannica, Britannici- 
mentioned in the Notitia, came originally from hence, ani. 
who were only thoſe troops that were raiſed in our 
Britain. | 


Before the arrival of our Britons, this country was 


b called Armorica, i. e. by the ſea· ſide; ; after that, in Armoric?: 


Lexovii 


dee Cornwall ; as alſo Iſacius Pontanus, in his letter to Mr, Camden, publiſhed among his Epiſtles, p. 90. rhaps in 


the Pliny. 


eod. 
20. 


us. 


Britannia: 


2 ritannici 
mi. 


A 


b 


rmoricꝭ. 


exovii 


erhaps in 
liny- 


of France. 


Bo Vo 


BrITONs of Walze and Cornwall, 


the Pu ſenſe, it was calls,” in our Britiſh tongue, 
Llydaw, that is, upon the ſhore ; and, by our Latin 
writers of the middle age, Letavia. And therefore 
I ſuppoſe theſe to be the Let that Zoſimus ſpeaks, 
of in Gaule, where he takes notice that Magnentius 
the tyrant was born among the Læti there, and that 


Zonaras. 


Called 15 his father was a Briton. Theſe. * Armorici (during 
888 : the reign of that Conſtantine, who was choſen for 


and by ano- the ſake of his name; and at the time when the bar- 
— — barians, over- running France, turned out the Ro- 
Cornu Gal- man garriſons) made themſelves a diſtinct common- 
liz, the born ealth. But Valentinian the younger, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Ætius, and the mediation of St. German, re- 
- duced them. At that time, Exuperantius ſeems to 


have governed them ; of whom n. Rutilius 
writes thus: 


i? 


Caius Aremoricas pater Exuperantius oras 
Nunc poftliminium pacis amore docet : 

Leges reſtituit, . libertatemque reducit, 

Et ſervos famulis non finit efſe ſuis. 


Where great Exuperantius gently ſways, 
And makes the natives love return in peace; 
Reſtores their laws, and grateful freedom gives, 
55 2 Nor baſcly lets n be his ſervant's ſlaves. 


Fro rom theſe ite it is N Egidius Maſe. 
rius might conclude; that the Britons were ſervants 
to the Armorici, and regained their freedom by force. 

* Stillin 11. 5 The firſt mention of the Britons in * Armorica, 
Orig. Britan. thee! I know of, was in the year 461, about thirty 


then, Manſuetus, a Britiſh biſhop, (among others of 
that order in France and Armorica) ſubſcribed firſt 
in the council of Tours. 
new inhabitants of France, ſeeing the Viſigoths poſ- 
ſetſs themſelves of the fertile countries of Anjou and 
Poictou, fell upon them, and were the only people 


they fided with Anthemins, the Roman emperor, 

againſt the Goths ; ſo that Arvandus was condemned 
. of high treaſon, for writing letters to-the king of the 
. Goths, adviſing him to conquer the Britons who lived | 


Sid. Apol- 
linar. 


above the Loire, and to divide France between the 


years. after the Saxons were called into Britain for, | 


The ninth year after, theſe 


71 
Goths and Burgundians. Theſe Britons were © a Au. 470 


* cunning fort "of people, warlike, ſeditious, and 
“ ſtubborn, upon the account of their valour, num- 


e bers, and allies,” ſays Sidonius Apollinaris in his 


complaint of them. to his friend Riothimus, as he 
himſelf calls him (but Jornandes ſtyles him king of 
the Britons) who, being afterwards ſent for by An- 
themius, went with a ſupply of 12,000 men to the 
aid of the Romans; but, before he could join them, 


was defeated in a ſet battle by the Goths, and ſo fled 


to the Burgundians, who were then confederate with 
the Romans. From that time (the Armorici being 
ſubdued by little and little) the name of Britons pre- 


vailed ſo much in this their new country, that the 


whole body of the inhabitants began to fall under it, 


and the tract itſelf to be called Britannia Armorica, 


and to be ſtyled by the F ranks Britannia Ciſmarina. 
. u 


| 2 Aremoricas animoſa Britantis gentes, 
Et dedit impeſito 1 nomina ariſes, jugo. 


Armorica ſtout an overcame, 
And with her yoke impos d ack ancient name. 


| F or that they fell upon their friends who hadentertain- 
ed them is manifeſt (among other authorities) from : 
the words of Regalis, biſhop of Vennes, concern- # * Venetenki 


Gregor Tu- 


ing himſelf and his friends: We are inſlaved 1 
the Britons, and undergo a heavy yoke.” In after- c. g. 


times, they courageouſly defended their lives and 
| liberties againſt the Franks; at firſt under the con- | 
duct of petty kings, and afterwards under counts 


and dukes ; though (as Glaber Rodolphus has it) | 
e their whole wealth conſiſted in + freedom from tri- + Liberras 


« bute, and in plenty of milk,” And hence William// publici. 


of Malmſbury, who wrote * ſix hundred years ago, . pive C. 


ſays thus of them: They are a generation of men 


very needy at home; and therefore they earn fo- 
that hindered them from conquering all France. For | <* 


reign pay in other places by very toilſome work. 
“ If they be but well paid, they ſtick not (out of 
« any regard to right, or kindred) at engaging in 
“ civil wars; but are e and 5 the ſide 
56 that bids moſt. 8 
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tive one) under went ſuch terrible calami- 
ties as are not to be expreſſed, being not 
only harraſſed with a cruel war carried on in all parts 
by the Saxons, Pits, and Scots, but every-where 
oppreſſed by the intolerable inſolence of tyrants. Who 
and what theſe were, about the year 500, you ſhall 


HE reſt of the miſerable Britons (who 
were forced to ſeek a country in their na- 


hear, in ſhort, from Gildas, who lived at that time, 
and was himſelf an eye-witneſs of all this: Con- Conſtantinus. 
e ſtantine, among the Damnonii, though he had 


bound himſelf by an expreſs oath. before God and 


ce the ſaints, that he would do the duty of a good 
« prince, yet ſlew two children of the blood royal, 
and their two tutors (both valiant men) in two 
« churches, under the e of the Abbot 


(a ſacred 


„A an old © (* a ſacred veſtment hairy on both ſides) having, 
berprecs i many years before, put away his lawful wife, and 
« defiled himſelf with repeated adulteries. 
Aurelius Co- Aurelius Conanus, wallowing in the filth of par- 
nanus, ah „ ricides and adulteries, and hating the peace of his 
nus. country, was left alone like a tree withering in the 
«« open field. His father and brothers were carried 
& away with their own wild —_— and ſurpriſed | 
« by untimely deaths. 
Vortiporius. © Vortiporius, a tyrant of the Dimetz, the un- 
 _ «. worthy ſon of a good father; like a panther in his 
« manners, and being as much ſpotted with his fins ; 
e ſitring on the throne in his grey hairs, full of craft 
c and ſubtlety, and defiled with parricides and adul- 
c teries, turned off his wife, and committed a rape 
4 upon her daughter, and then killed her. 
Cuneglaſus. « Cuneglaſus, in Latin, Lanio * fulvus (a yellow 
hr l e « butcher) a bet riding upon many, and the driver 
| of the chariot which carries the bear; a deſpiſer 
« of God, and oppreſſor of the clergy, fighting 
_« againſt God with fins, and againſt men with arms ; 
« he turned off his wife, perſecuted the ſaints, was 
ce proud of his own wiſdom, and truſted in the un- 
4 certain ſtrength of his own riches. 


| 


* 


La 


« prived many tyrants of their kingdoms and lives) 
« was ever the firſt in miſchief; his ſtrength and ma- 
« lice was generally above that of others; he gave | 
« more largely, ſinned more profuſely, fought more 
« ſtoutly, and excelled all the commanders of Bri- 
„ tain, both in extent of dominions, and in the ſta- 


Maglocunus. « Maglocunus, an iſland dragon (who had de- 


8 BRITOoNS of Wars and CORNWALL. 


ſword; and likewiſe were ok by the Saxons in 
the ſame kind. At laſt, in the reign of Edward I, 


(as he writes of himſelf) © the Divine Providence, Statutums: 
« which diſpoſeth all things rightly, among other Walliæ. 


<« diſpenſations by which he has vouchſafed to bleſs 
us and our kingdom of England, hath now by his 
* mercy ſubjected the kingdom of Wales, with the 
<« inhabitants thereof, (who were before feudatarics 
to us) wholly and fully without let or hindrance, - 
“to our dominion; having annexed and united the 

« ſame to the crown of our ſaid realm, as a member 
of the ſelf- ſame body.” Notwithſtanding, in the 
next age, nothing could perſuade them to continue 
in ſubjection, no accommodation could be made, 


nor could the hatred between the two nations be ut- 
| terly extinguiſhed, till Henry the Seventh (as born 


among them) ſhewed great favour and indulgence to 

the country, and Henry the Eighth admitted them 
to the benefit of the ſame laws ant liberties that the 
Engliſh- enjoy. Since that, and à long time before, 

the kings of England have found them, upon many 
occaſions, a people of untainted loyalty. But the 
Cornwalli were ſoon reduced under the dominion of 
the Saxons, in ſpite of all the oppoſition they could 

make in defence of their country; being over«match- 
ed in numbers, and their territories not well enough 
guarded by nature to protect them. 

Thus much may ſuffice concerning the Britons and 
the Romans. However, ſince I am treating of the 
inhabitants, I muſt take notice of what Zoſimus re- 
lates (though I took notice of it before) that Ptobus 


c ture and gracefulneſs of his perſon. In his youth, the emperor tranſplanted the Vandals and Burgun- IIb. 1. Van 
ce he fell upon his uncle, then a king, with the flower .| dians, whom he had conquered, into Britain; who, — fo Bar- 
« of his forces, and deſtroyed his territories with fire | being ſettled here, proved very ſerviceable to the Ro- a in 


and ſword. Afterwards, when the fantaſtic thoughts 
« of reigning in an arbitrary manner were gone, he 
« fell into ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that he pro- 
« feſſed himſelf a monk; yet he ſoon returned to his 
„ yomit, and, breaking his monaſtic vow, deſpiſed 
<« his firſt marriage, and fell in love with the wife 
« of his own brother's ſon then living; he killed the 
„ ſon, and his own wife, after he had lived ſome 
« time with her; and then he married the brother's 
cc ſon's wife, on whom he had before ſettled his af- 
e fections.“ But the relation of theſe things belongs 
to hiſtorians, who have falſly made theſe tyrants to 
ſucceed one another; whereas it was at the very ſame 
time (as appears from Gildas, who ſpeaks to them 
all feverally) that they uſurped the government in 
ſeveral parts of the iſland. |« 
Theſe few remains of the Britons withdrew them- 
ſelves into the weſtern parts of the iſland, namely, 
thoſe which we call Wales and Cornwall ; which are 
fortified by nature with hills and eſtuaries. The 
inhabitants of the firſt of thoſe countries were called 
Cornwealas, by the Saxons * Britwealas, and the others, Corn- 
Britwealas, yyealas; as thoſe in Gaule were called Galwealas. For 
— — whatever was exotic and foreign they called Walſh ; 
Vid. Som- from whence alſo the Walloons in Holland, and the 
5 dee ps Vallachi upon the Danube, were originally named. 
the Decem Theſe Britwealas, or Welſhmen, were a warlike peo- 
_ the. ple, and, for many ages, maintained their liberty 
title Wallia. under petty kings of their own. Although they were 
ſeparated from the Engliſh by a wonderful trench caſt 
by king Offa, yet they were, every now and then, 


mans, upon all ſeditions and infurrections. But, 
where they could be ſeated, unleſs in 'Cambridpe- 
ſhire, I cannot tell; for Gervaſius Tilburienſismakes 
mention of an old Vallum in this county, which he 
calls Vandelſburg, and _ it was a work of the 
Vandals. 

I would not hacks: any imagine, . in abe time 
of Conſtantius, the Carthaginians were ſeated here, 
grounding upon that paſſage of Eumenius the rhe- 
torician: Ni forte non gravior Britanniam ruina de- 
preſſerat, quam ji perfuſa tegeretur ocauno, qua, pro- 
fundiſſimo Pænorum gurgite liberata ad conſpectum Ro- 
mane lucis emerfit, i. e. If that deſtruction of Bri- 
% tain were not greater, than if it had been over- 
|< whelmed with the ecean : but now, being, freed 

from a deep gulf of the [Poeni] the lifts up her 
head at the ſight of the Roman light.” For there 
is an old copy which belonged to Humphry Duke 
of Glouceſter, and after that to the right honourable 
baron Burghley, lord high-treaſurer of England, 
wherein it is read Pænarum gurgitibus ; and he ſeems 
to treat of thoſe grievances and calamities, which 
they endured under Carauſius. 

Nor, from that of Agathias in the ſecond book of 
his hiſtory, < The Britons are a nation of the Hunns,” 
would I have any one aſperſe our Britons, or conclude 
them to be Hunns ; for in the Greek copy it is read 
Birlopss and not Britones, as I was aſſured lon . 
by the learned Francis Pithæus; and as J. i 
claius, a very exceflent hiſtorian, has now pablled ; 


it. 
making inroads, and waſting their cities with fire and! 


ur 
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O W, of the other inhabitants of Bri- 
tain: And, firſt, of the Picts, who, in 
point of antiquity, are allowed by hiſto- 
rians to come next in order to the Bri- 
tons. Hector Boetius derives theſe people from the 
Agathyrſi; and Pomponius Lætus, Aventinus, and 
others, from the Germans. Some fetch them from 
the Pictones in Gaule, and Bede from the Scythians. 
It happened, ſays he, © that the Pitts failed from 
„ Scythia (as the report goes) in ſome few gallies 
L into Ireland, and, having in vain defired of the 
„ Scots a ſettlement there, they went over to Bri- 
_ 4 tain by their advice, and fixed in the north parts 
of it, __ the Fr 78, "ORIG. to the received 
„ opinion.” 


3a fuck: * s variety of e atel I know not 
13 to adhere to; however to ſhew, as near as J can, 


| 


of it. And, if the authority of venerable Bede were | 
not an overbalance to all conjectures, I ſhould be apt 
to think that the Picts were not tranſplanted from 


any other country, but were originally Britons, I mean | 
thoſe very Britons, who, before the Romans came | 


here, inhabited the north parts of the ifland; thoſe 
- who, refuſing to be ſlaves to the Romans (as they are 
a people moſt averſe to ſervitude) afterwards joined 
them. For as thoſe Britons, who, upon the Saxon 
- invaſion, were loth to part with their liberty, with- 


drew and retreated-to the weſt' parts of the ifland, | 


viz. Wales and Cornwall, which are full of fteep 
and craggy hills ; ſo, doubtleſs, the Britons, in the 


Roman war, rather than be brought under flavery | 


(the worſt of evils) ſhifted to theſe northern parts, 
which are defended by the inclemency of the air, by 
rough and craggy mountains, and by the ſea and the 
- bogs; where they were ſecured, not ſo much by their 


weapons, as by the ſharpneſs of the air, and, by de- 


grees, grew up with the natives into a populous 
country. For Tacitus tells us, that the enemies of 
the Romans were driven into theſe parts (as into 
another iſland) by Agricola, his father-in-law j-- and 
no one queſtions; but they were Britons who peopled 
theſe remote parts of the iſland. For can it be im- 
gined, that thoſe Britons who were at war with the 
Romans (an. army of 30, odo fighting men, led out 
againſt Agricola; who alſo gave Severus ſuch terri- 
ble defeats, that, in one expedition, ſeventy thouſand | 
of his Roman and confederate troops were cut off) 1 


| 
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ſick a degree, that their own country was unable to 
hold and maintain them, and that therefore they 
were conſtrained to break in upon the Roman pro- 
vince, as afterwards they certainly 'did, when the 
Scots had ſettled among them. But, becauſe Bede 
ſays it, according to the common report of thoſe 


| times, I am very apt. to believe, that ſome from 
Scandia (which was, heretofore, with all that northern 


tract, called Scythia) might arrive among theſe nor- 


| thern Britons, by the help of that continued ſet of 


iſlands lying almoſt cloſe to one another. 

| Left any one ſhould imagine that I ſuffer myſelf 
to be impoſed on by a ſpecious lyè, I think, I can 
ſhew from the manners, name, and language of the 
Picts (in all which they will appear to agree with 
our Britons) that they were, indeed, the very Britons 


themſelves. 
how this matter ſtands, I will deliver my own thoughts | 


Without obſerving, that neither the Pitts ( accord- 
ing to Bede) nor the Britons (according to Tacitus) 


made any diſtinction of ſex in point of government, ; 


or excluded the females from the crown; it is certain 
that the faſhion of painting, and daubing them- 
ſelves with colours, Was common to both nations. 
Thus much 'we have already obſerved among the 


Britons ; and Claudian will ſhew us the ſame among 
the Picts : 


. ec falſo nomine Pifos 
Edomui. : 


In happy war o'ercame 
The Picts that differ — from their name. 


Ala, 


—Terroque notatas 
Perlugit exanimes P i 0 Morients Auras. 


And oft Wwe l 
Pale ir n. burnt figures on the dying Pict. 


5 Indorus i is no leſs clear in this matter: 6 © The 
4c name of the Picts anſwers their body, becauſe they 
e ſqueeſe out the juice of herbs, and i imprint it on 
their bodies by-pricking their ſkins with a needle ; 
«fo that the ſpotted nobility bear theſe ſcars in their 
66 Painted limbs, as a badge of honour. » Hut how 
can we imagine that theſe Picts were Germans, Who 


| were every foul of them deſtroyed, without one re never had any fuch way of painting among them; or 


maining to propagate a poſterity ſo that we muſt | 
needs people the place with foreigners from Scythia | 

or Thrace? I am ſo far from believing it (though | 
Bede hath ſaid it, upon the credit of others) that 1 


ſmould ſooner affirm them to have been fruitful to || 


Vor. I. 


-® See Biſhop! Ulher's Antiquitat. Britan. Eecleſ. cap. 15. where 
5. 246, rs them to have their original from * 


that they were the Agathyrſi of Thrace, a Re ſo 
very far off; and not rather the very Britons, ſceing gee p. 
hey were in the ſame iſland, and had the very ſame 


cuſtom of painting! 2 


U 


HE) 


Nor 


their original i 1s fully diſcuſſed. Dr. Stillingfieer, ont. Britan. 


The 


p I- Ci T 8. 


Nor are thoſe barbarians (who ſo long infeſted che | 


74 


what pains were taken by the Romans to bring the 


| Romans by ſallies out of the Caledonian wood and 
the moſt northerly parts thereabouts) mentioned by 
any other name in ancient authors, Dio, Herodian, 


Vopiſcus, &c. than that of Britons. Likewiſe Ta- 
citus (who gives a full account of the wars of his 


father-in-law Agricola in theſe extreme parts of Bri- 


tain) calls the inhabitants by no other name. than this 


of Britanni, and & Caledonia Britanni; whereas theſe | 


new-comers, the Pits, had been here ten years be- 


fore, according to our modern writers; which de- 


ſerves our obſervation, ſince Tacitus knew nothing 

of them, in his time. 
perors, who carried on the war ſucceſsfully againſt 
them, Commodus, Severus, and Baſſianus and Geta, 
his ſons, have aſſumed the title of Britannici upon 
the conqueſt of them, in caſe they had not been 
Britons. Without doubt, if the Romans (with whom 
every thing unknown was magnificent) had conquered 
any other nation different from the Britons and unknown 


before, whether they had been called Picts or Scots, 
they would have had thoſe titles of Picts or Scots on 


their coins and inſcriptions. Tacitus conjectures, 
from their red hair and the bigneſs of their limbs, that 
they came originally from Germany; but, immediately 
after, he aſcribes it more truly to the climate, which 
models the bodies of men. Whereupon, Vitruvius: 

The parts towards the north pole produce men 


<« of an huge bulk, tawny colour, and lank red hair.” 


Moreover, that the Caledonians (who, without diſ- 
pute, were Britons) were the very ſame nation with 
the Picts, we have another hint in that of the pane- 
gyriſt, C aledonum aliorumque Piforum ſylvas, Sc. i. e. 
The woods of the Caledonians and other Picts;“ 
implying, that the Caledonians were no other than 
the Picts. And, that theſe Caledonians were a Bri- 
tiſh nation, Martial intimates in this verſe: 


Quinte Caledonios Ovidi viſure Britannos. 


Nor would thoſe Roman em- 
| diers clad in habits of the ſame colour. 


provinces to ſpeak that language, nor what multi- 
tudes of Latin words have crept into the Britiſh . 
tongue. - Not to urge the authority of Tacitus, who 
writes, that, in Domitian's time, the Britons af- 
fected the very eloquence of the Roman language. 


But, as for this name of Picts, the authority of Fla- Lib. 4. c. 37: 


vius Vegetius will clear all doubts concerning it. He 
ſhews very plainly, that the Britons uſed the word 
Pictæ to expreſs a thing coloured, in the very ſame 
ſenſe that the Romans did. For he ſays, that the Bri- 
tons called ſcout- pinnaces Pictæ, the fails and cables 
thereof being dyed blue, and the mariners and ſol- 
if the Britons called ſhips, from their ſails of a blue 
dye, Pictæ, there is no reaſon in the world, why they 
ſhould not give the name Picti to a people that 
painted their bodies with ſeveral colours, and ef- 
pecially with blue; for that is the dye that woad 
gives. 

It is alſo to our purpoſe that the kak Pids, 
who were converted to Chriſtianity by the preaching 
and example of St. Columbanus, are called in the 
old Saxon annals * Brittas Peohtas, i. e. Britiſh Pictg. 

The reaſon why there are not more argumen's | _ 
from the language of the Picts is, becauſe there is® 
hardly a ſyllable of it to be found in any author; 
however, it ſeems to have been the ſame with the 
Britiſh, Bede tells us, that a vallum began at a place 
called in the Pictiſn tongue Penuahel ; now Pengual, 
in Britiſh, expreſsly ſignifies the head or the begin- 
ning of the vallum. Moreover, in all that part of 


the iſland which was longeſt poſſeſſed by the Picts 


(namely, the eaſt part of Scotland) many names of 


places ſavour of Britiſh original: for example, Mor- 


ria, and Marnia, from the Britiſh word Mor, becauſe 


| thoſe countries border upon the ſea: Aberden, Aber- 


lothnet, Aberdore, Aberneith; that is, the mouth 


| of the Den, of the Lothnet, of the Dore, and of the 
| Neith; from the Britiſh Aber, which ſignifies the 


Friend Ovid, who your voyage now deſign . 


mouth of a river. So Strathbolgy, Strathdee, Stra- 
To Caledonian Britons, &c.— 


thearn, that is, the vale of Bolgy, of the Dee, and of 
the Earne; from Strath, which is a valley in Bri- 
tiſn. Nay, the very metropolis of the Picts has a 
name that 1s evidently of Britiſh extraction; I mean 
Edinburgh (which Ptolemy calls Caſtrum alatum ;) 
| | for Aden ſignifies a wing in Britiſh. Nor will I 
| ſtrain it into an argument, that ſome of the petty 
| kings of the Pits were called Bridii, that is, in Bri- 
tiſh (as I have often obſerved already) * painted. 

From what has been ſaid, we may reaſonably infer, 
| that the language of the Picts was not different from 
that of the Britons ; and therefore that the nations 
themſelves were not different. Bede, indeed, ſpeaks 
of the language of the Pits and Britons as different; 
in which place, he ſeems to mean the dialects W by 
the word language. 

Nor is it ſtrange that the Picts ſnould by their in- 
curſions make ſuch a terrible ſlaughter of their coun- 
trymen the Britons; ſeeing, at this day, in Ireland, 
thoſe who are ſubject to the Engliſh have no ſuch 
malicious and ſpiteful enemies as their "own fellow- 
natives the Wild Iriſh. For, as Paulus Diaconus 


has it, © As the Goths, Hyppogoths, Gepidians, and 
“ Vandals, changing their name only, and ſpeaking 
© the ſelf. ame 282 were N at war 


4 with 


CEE 


Auſonius alſo; who at the ſame time tells us they 


were painted, when he compares their eur to wy 
_ moſs mixed with gravel : 


— r 
— — 


— — 


iu diſtinguit glarea muſcum, 
Tota Caledoniis tals 0 Britanss. 
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Green moſs with yellow had diſtinguiſtvd grows, 
| Juſt fo the Caledonian Britain ſhows, 


But as theſe were known for a long time by no other 
name than that of Britons, and this name was from 
their painted bodies; ſo afterwards about the time of 
Maximinian and Diocleſian (before which, the word 
Picts is not to be met with in any writer) when Bri- 
tain had been ſo long a province that the inhabitants 
began to underſtand the provincial Latin, theſe ſeem 
firſt to have been called Picts, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe who were confederate with the Romans, 
and called Britons. And what could give occaſion | 
for calling them Pits, but chat they painted them- 
ſelves ? If any one make it a queſtion, whether our 
Britons uſed the provincial Latin, he has not obſerved 


2 In all the copies I have ſeen, they are ſimply called Pihtas. 


d The true ſignificatiou of Brith ſee, before, under the 
under Britannia, 


title, B of Britain; and Somner's n to the Decem rere 


cc with one 3 ; juſt fo were the Picts and Bri- 
« tons, eſpecially after the laſt became confederate 
ce with the Romans.” Theſe are the motives that 
have induced or rather forced me to think the Pitts 
a remainder of the Britons. But, perhaps, the au- 
thority of Bede may overbalance all theſe ; and, if 


the reader, fo pleaſe, I am content that a tradition, 


handed by ſo great a man, and built only upon the 
report of others, do prevail againſt theſe conjectures. 


[And that account which Bede gives, of their 
coming from Scythia, is preferred by a late learned 
hiſtorian before the RE opinion, That they 
< yere originally Britons.” Againſt which it is 


urged by him, That Eumenius the panegyriſt (the 
firſt who mentions the Picts) expreſsly diſtinguiſhes 


them from the Britons, and ſuppoſes them to be ene- 
mies to each other: The Britons,” ſays he, „were 


„ exercifed by the arms of the Picts and Scots :” 
That, tho' Dio ſets down the names of diſtinction 


then uſed for the extra-provincial Britons, he divides 


them into two ſorts, Mæatæ and Caledoni ; but 


ſays nothing of any Picts: That at that time Zo- 


naras calls them all by the name of Britons : That, 
as to the authority of the panegyriſt, who ſeems to 


call the Caledonians (who, were, undoubtedly, Bri- 


tons) Picts, in that expreſſion, Non dico Caledonum 


aliorumque Piftorum ſylvas ; the reading, as Valeſius 


| obſerves, ought to be, Non Dicaledonum aliorumque 


Piftorum, agreeably to Ammianus Marcellinus's di- 
viſion of the Picts into Dicaledones and Vecturiones: 
That if it be aſked, why Tacitus, Dio, Herodian, 
Vopiſcus, &c. take no notice of any enemy to the 
Romans in thoſe parts, beſides the Britons, if there 


was another diſtinct nation; it may as well be aſked, 


why the latter writers do ſo diſtinctly mention the 


Picts, if they were no other than the old Britons ? If 


they were not, they were painted from the beginning, 
and whence then came the new name of Pitts fo long 


after, and why do the Roman writers, all of a ſud- 


den, alter their ſtyle, and exchange the name Britons, 
ſo famous among the Romans, for that of Picts, 


which was not heard of before ? In fayour of Bede's 
opinion, that they came from Scythia (taking Scy- 


Atlant. e. 9. 


thia, according to Strabo's account of the ancient 
diviſion, for the whole north part of Europe, as 
Celtia was the weſt) it is alledged, That Claudian 
makes Thule the country of the Picts, and Olaus 


Rudbeck hath made it very probable that, by Thule, 


Scandinavia is meant, as beſt agreeing with the an- 


cient relations concerning Thule: That it appears, 
from the old Gothic hiſtories, to have been the cuſtom 
of the Scythians to make frequent expeditions to ſea, | 


for booty and for new ſettlements: That Pliny 
' reckons the Agathyrſi among theſe Scythians, and it 


appears that the Agathyrſi were remarkable hereto- 


fore for painting their bodies, from that of Virgil, Pic- 
tique Agathyrfi; and from what Solinus ſays of them, 


« juſt as the old Picts were.” 
ſerves of the Arii, a fierce northern people, that they 


had tincta corpora, or in other words were Picts; 
and Virgil faith the ſame of the Geloni, who were 
next neighbours to the Agathyrſi. Since, therefore, 


Olaus, Rudbeck ſettles the Agathyrſi upon the Bal- 
tic ſea, this may ſeem. to point out to us the proper 
original of our Picts, or the place from whence 7 


came over into this north part of Britain. ] 


© 


. Piktas is common in the Saxon; but Pehits I never obſerved, | 
v See a more diſtinR account of his election and actions given by Mr. Camden, i in the county of Sourhampron 


| ocean breaks in. 


rr 5 


Ammianus Marcellinus divides the Picts into Di- Deucalidenii 
calidonii and Vecturiones; I ſhould rather read it SVecturicnts. 
Deucalidonii, and ſuppoſe them to have inhabited 

the weſt coaſt of Scotland, where the Deucalidonian 
Although I formerly imagined 

them to be ſo called, as if one ſhould ſay Nigri Ca- 

ledonii (for Dee ſignifies black in Britiſh;) juſt as 

the Iriſh, at this day, call the Scotch of that country 

Duf Allibawn, that is, black Scots; and as the 

Welch called the pirates, who infeſted them from that 

coaſt, Vllu du, the black army. But it is more pro- 

bable, that they took that name from their ſituation; 

for Deheu Caledonii ſignifies the Caledonians living 

on the right hand, that is, to the weſtward; as the 

other Picts dwelling to the left, or the eaſt, (which 

Ninnius calls the left-hand quarter) were termed 
Vecturiones, perhaps, from the word Chwithic, which 

ſignifies the left-hand in Britiſh ; and are fancied by 

ſome to be corruptly named, in Ptolemy, Verni- 


cones. 


[But, in oppoſition to this FOE IE Arch- 1074 
biſhop Uſher proves, that, by the right hand and P- 1021. 
left hand among the Britons, is underſtood, not the 
weſt and the eaſt, but the ſouth and the north, 
agreeable to Bede's diviſion of the Picts into northern 


and ſouthern, by a ridge of mountains, which was 
probably the Mons Grampius, and was afterwards 


the bound between the Scots and the Picts, after the 
Scots had ſettled themſelves in that part of the 
territories of the Picts, "which * next to Ire. 
land.] | 


An old Saxon fragment ſeems to expreſs the picts 
by the word Pegweorn, for under that name it ſpeaks 


of a nation at enmity with the Britons; whereas 


the ancient Saxons called the Pits 2 Pehits and 


Peohtas. Hence, in Whitkindus, Pehiti 1 18 858 8 


where inſtead of Picti. 


The manners and cuſtoms af thoſe ancient IE) Cultoms and 


barbarous Britons, who afterwards + went by the 3 of 
name of Picti, are already deſcribed from Dio See p. 23. 


and Herodian. It remains now that J continue the and 75. 
hiſtory of them. Upon the decline of the empire, 

when the Romans unwarily raiſed thoſe troops of 
barbarians ; ſome of the Picts were added by Ho- Blondus. 
norius (when there was every-where a profound peace) 

to the ſtanding army of the empire, and called Ho- Honoriaci. 
noriaci. Theſe, in the reign of the tyrant Con- 


ſtantine, (he * who was elected for the ſake of his 


name) laid open the paſſes of the Pyrenees, and 
let the barbarians into Spain. And at length (having 
firſt by themſelves, and after with the Scots, their al- 
lies, exceedingly annoyed this province of the Ro- 
mans) they began to be civiliſed. Thoſe of the 


South were converted to Chriſtianity by Ninia or Bede. 


Ninianus, the Briton, a moſt holy man, about the 
year 403; but thoſe of the North (who were ſepa- 


„rated from the others by a craggy ridge of high 
„That their bodies were painted colore cæruleo, 


That Tacitus ob- 


mountains) were converted by Columbanus, an Iriſh 
Scot, and a monk of extraordinary ſanctity, in the 
year. 565. He taught them (wherever he learned it) 


to celebrate the feaſt of Eaſter, between the 14th 


day of March and the 2oth, but always upon Sun- 
day; and alſo to ufe another kind of tonſure than 
the Romans did, namely, that which reſembles a 
crown. Theſe points were ſharply conteſted for a 
long time in the iſland, till Naitan, king of the 
Picts, with much 20 brought his ſubjects to a 


con- 
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conformity with the Roman church. In this age, 
many of the Picts, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, went in pilgrimage to Rome; and, a- 
mong others, one of them is recorded in the An- 
tiquities of St. Peter's Cathedral there, in theſe words: 


« Aſterius, count of the Picts, and Syra, with his 


« men, performed their vows.” At laſt, they were 
ſo overpowered by the Scots flowing in upon them 
from Ireland, that, being defeated in a bloody en- 
gagement, about the year 740, hey were either quite 
extinguiſhed, or did ſlide by little and little into the 
name and nation of the Scots; which very thing 
befel the mighty kingdom of the Gauls, who, being | 
conquered by the Franks, came by degrees under 
the ſame name. | 

When the panegyriſt intimates, that, before Cæſar's 
time, Britain was haunted by its half-naked ene- 
mies the Picts and Scots, he ſeems to ſpeak 
the language of his own age; for * certainly 
they were not then in Britain under the name of 
Picts. 

And when Sidonius Apollinaris ſays, in his pane- 
gyric to his father-in- law, 


—ͤ—ũ— 


Viearicia Cæſar | 
Signa Caledonios tranſvexit ad uſque Britannos, 


Fuderit & quantum Scotum, & cum Saxone Pic. 


HUM. 


ho Czſar's conqu'ring arms as far 
As Caledonian Britons urg'd the war, 
Though Scots and Picts with Saxons he ſubdu'd. 


I cannot but ey out in the words of another 
poet, : 


& nulla fides augentibus omnia muſis. 


No credit juſtly ſhould the muſes find, = 
That ſoar ſo high, they leave the truth behind. 


Cæſar, who is prodigal enough in his own praiſes, | 


would never have concealed theſe exploits, if he had 


believe; ſeeing the name Pictones was very famous 


SC! OT S8 


done them. But ſuch writers are not unlike ſome 
well-meaning authors of this age, who, in the hiſ- 
ory of Cæſar, tells us that he conquered the French 
in Gaule, and the Engliſh in Britain; whereas, at 
that time, there were no ſuch names in being, 
neither that of the Engliſh here, nor of the French 
there ; for it was many ages after that theſe people | 
came into their reſpective countries, 


[But an argument has been raiſed from the fore-. 
going paſſage of Eumenius the panegyriſt, not only 
to make the name of the Pits more ancient, but. 
alſo to prove that they were, in Cæſar's time, ar 
diſtinct colony dwelling in Britain. The words of the 
panegyriſt are theſe: Ad hoc natio etiam tune rudis, 
& ſoli Britanni, Pictis modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus,, 
adbuc ſeminudis, facile Romanis armis figniſque cefſerunt, 
i. e. In Cæſar's time, an undiſciplined nation, the 
Britons alone, a nation that knew no enemy but 
Picts and Iriſh, and a people half: naked, were eaſily. | 
put to flight by the Romans. The argument, dran 
_ hence by a learned writer of the Scotch nation, Buchan. 1. 2. 
, that the panegyriſt ſpeaks of the Picts of the 
| Brriſh ſoil; whereas it is evident that he there lays og K | 
the compariſon between the victories of Cæſar and 5. 5 ** 
Conſtantius i in Britain, and gives the advantage to 
that of Conſtantius, in this reſpect among others, that 
Cæſar had none but the Britons to encounter; but 


55 Conſtantius was to fight alſo againſt a Roman le- 
gion and other foreign ſoldiers that were drawn '; 


ver to the ſide of Carauſius and Allectus, as it is ſet 
forth in the very next paragraph. And, beſides, if 
Eumenius had meant the Britiſh. ſoil, he would have 

1 ſaid ſoli Britannici, and not Britanni; in the ſame a 
manner that he ſaid, in the ſame oration, Vittoria 
Britannica; and, in another, Britannica 7. rephea.}] = 


| That the Pictones of Gaule were the ſame nation Pitones 
with our Picts, I dare not, with Johannes Picardus, 


in Gaule, even in Cæſar's time; and theſe of ours 
are no where expreſſed by that name, unleſs it be in 
one paſſage of the panegyriſt, where I know that 
Pictonum, by a 152 of 1 ne, Is r for 

| Pictorum. : | 


TOE AGES 


&::-> 


HE place, among the Britiſh nations, next | 

to the Pitts, is, in juſtice, due to the Scots: 
But before I proceed (leſt ſome ſpiteful | 
and ill-natured perſons ſhould miſconſtrue | 
thoſe things for calumny, which, with all ſincerity, 
I have collected out of ancient writers concerning 
them) I muſt caution the reader, once for all, that 
every word is to be underſtood of the old, true, and 
genuine Scots; whoſe poſterity are thoſe that ſpeak 
Iriſh, poſſeſſing, for a long way together, that tract 


which we now call the weſt part of Scotland _— 
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the iffſands thereabouts; and wh are Sammel 
termed Highland men. For the more civiliſed, 'who 

inhabit the eaſt part of the country, though adopted 

into that name, are not really Scots, but of the 
fame German original with us Engliſh. This they 

cannot but confeſs, and we cannot but acknow- 
ledge; they, as well as we, being called, by the 
Highlanders, Saffones. Beſides, they ſpeak” the'ſarne 
language, namely, the Saxon, with ſome variation 
in diale&t only; which is an infallible proof of, the 
ſame original. In which regard, I am ſo far from calting 
any 


_ 


Lern 


＋ 1 
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any refleRtion upon 1 have 3 loved chem 

the more, as men of the ſame blood and extraction, 

and reſpected them highly, even when the kingdoms 

| were diſtin; and now much more, ſince by the 

Under good providence of God we are f united into one 

ames I body, under one ſoyereign head of England and 

50 Scotland; which union may the Almighty ever bleſs, 

to the happy, proſperous, and peaceful ſtate of both 
nations. 


„ee Biſhop The * original of the Scotch nation, as well a as its 


Uſher s Anti- 


vicar. Brit. neighbours, and the etymology of the name, are ſo 


128 cap. wrapped up in obſcurity, that even the ſagacious 
Buchanan either did not diſcover it, or only diſcover- 

ed it to himſelf; for he has utterly failed the ex- 

pectation of the world, in this point. Upon which 

account, I have long forborne to enter the liſts ; not 

caring to play the fool, as others have done, in ad- 

miring fables; for one may as probably refer the 

Scota, Pha- original of Scotland to the Gods, as to Scota, the 
raoh's daugh- am · daughter of Pharaoh, king of Zgypt, married 
FT to Gaithelus, ſon of Cecrops, the founder of Athens. 
But as this opinion is rejected by the ingenuous 
among the Scots themſelves, as a groſs ignorance in 
antiquity; fo that other of a later date, abſurdly | 
fetched from a Greek original, as if the Scots 

were ſo called quaſi ox, that is, obſcure, is alſo to 

be exploded, as ſpitefully invented, to the diſhonour 

-of a moſt famous and warlike nation; nor is the 
opinion of our Florilegus, that the Scots are ſo 

called as ſprung from a confuſed medley of nations, 
univerſally received. In the mean time, I cannot 

but admire, upon what grounds Iſidore could ſay, 

Lib. g. c. 2. * That, the Scots, in their own tongue, have their 
« name from their painted bodies, becauſe they are 


“ marked by iron needles and ink with various 


cc figures. 25 Which is alſo alledged, in the ſame 


words, by Rabanus Maurus, in his Geography, to 


the emperor Ludovicus Pius, to be ſeen in Trnky? 
college library at Oxford. 
But ſeeing Scotland has thoſe within herſelf who 


able to which is that of Iſidore: 


2 are able to trace her original from the higheſt ſteps 


- of antiquity, to their own honour and that of their 
country, if they will but heartily ſet themſelves to 
it; I will only point out the fountain from whence 
I conceive theſe truths are to be drawn, and offer 
ſome things, which I would have them 7 
ly conſider; for, in this point, 1 profeſs 2121 a 
1 ſceptic. 
Ireland the Firſt, therefore of their original, and then of the 
country of place from whence they were tranſplanted into Ire- 
Be TOW land. For it is plain, that out of Ireland 0 an iſle 
peopled by the Britons, as ſhall be ſhewn in its pro- 
per place) they came over into Britain; and that 


they were ſeated in Ireland, when they firſt became 


known to the writers by that name. So * | 


| . of their inroads into Britain: 


+ Jernem. ©: mT tam cum Scotus + 1 
e, & inf eto 3 TREE 7 Betis. 


When Scots came thund' ring from the n 
ſhores, 


And th ocean trembled ſtruck wich hoſtile-oars 
In another place alle: ; 
Seotorum cumulos flevit glacial * K 1 


And frozen Ireland moan'd the crouding heaps 
Of murther'd Scots.— . {| 
Vor. I. 5 | LW | 25 | d 


a * * 
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ts, 


8 


| - [This laſt paſſage is, by a late learned advocate 


for the antiquity of the Scots in Britain, applied, 
not to Ireland, but to Scotland; and to Strathern, 
a particular province thereof, ſo called from the river 
Ern, from whence the country might be called Ierne. 
But this, however ingenious, conjecture, ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with that other paſſage of Claudian juſt | 
now mentioned, which plainly ſuppoſes the Scots to 
be then in Ireland, and to croſs a fea into Britain. 
And fo Buchanan himſelf underſtands this paſſage 
of Claudian ; and Gildas, where he gives an account 
how the Scots infeſted Britain, ſpeaks of their « coming 
* by fea, and carrying away their prey beyond the 
“ ſea;” and ſays that the Roman forces drove them 
trans maria, beyond the ſeas. Nor does it ſeem by any 
means to be a fair ſolution of this difficulty to ſay, that 
theſe ſeas were only the friths, over which the Scots 
paſſed from one part of Scotland to another. For, 
altho? it is true, that theſe friths are ſometimes called 
maria or ſeas, yet they cannot be meant on this oc- 
caſion, becauſe Gildas and Bede expreſsly tell us, 
That, when the Roman legion firſt defeated the 
« Picts and Scots, they commanded a wall to be 
« built between the two ſeas, to hinder their incur- 
« ſion; which would have ſerved no end or pur- 
poſe, if their former cuſtom had been to croſs over 
the two friths, and land on this fide the wall. So 
that the plain meaning muſt be that the Scots croſſed 
the ſea from Ireland, and, landing in the north 
parts of Britain, joined the Picts, and ſo marched to- 
wards the wall, and, as the fame hiſtorians ſay, 
pulled the poor Britons from it with hooks, and 
forced their paſſage into the Roman province; which 
had been needleſs, if their way had been to paſs 
over the . between which the wall was 
built. 
But to N. Orofius Write writes: © Ire- 
land is peopled by nations of the Scots.“ Agree- 
Scotland and 
Ireland are the ſame; but it is called Scotland, 
becauſe it is peopled by nations of the Scots. 5 
Gildas calls them Hibernos graſſatores, Iriſh robbers. 
Bede alſo, The Scots, who inhabit Ireland, an 
„ iſland next to Britain” And fo in other places. 
Eginhardus, who lived in the age of Charles the 
Great, expreſsly calls Ireland “ the ifland of the 
« Scots.” Thus alſo Giraldus Cambrenſis: That 
the Scotch nation is the off-ſpring of Ireland is 
« ſufficiently proved by the reſemblance of language 
« and dreſs, as well as of arms and cuſtoms, con- 
« tinued to this day.” But now of the points which 


I had to offer, to be further conſidered by the 
Scots. 


not the name of Scots, but call themſelves Gaiothel, 8 and 
Gael, and Albin; and many people are called by 
their neighbours after another name than what they 
give themſelves, by which the firſt riſe of nations is 


often traced; (for inſtance, the people of the lower 


| Pannonia, who call themſelves Magier, are called 
by the Germans Hungari, becauſe, they were origi- 


nally Hunns ; people, bordering upon the foreſt of 
Hercynia, go by the name of Czechi among 


themſelves, whereas they are called by others Bo- 
| | hazmi, becauſe they are the off-ſpring of the Boii in 
Saule; the inhabitants of Africa, who have alſo a 
| | peculiar name among themſelves, are called by the 
| Spaniards Alarbes, becauſe they are Arabians ; the 

| Iriſh, who call themſelves: Erenach, are by our Bri- 


tons called Gwidhill; and both the Iriſh and Bri- 


X tons 


Since 4 who are 6 true genuine Scots, on Galothel, or | 
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tons give the Engliſh no other name than Saffon, 

| becauſe we are deſcended from the Saxons :) Since 

theſe things are ſo, I deſire it may be inquired, by 

the Scots, whether they were not ſo called by their 

neighbours, qua/i Sethe. F or, as the Lon: Durch 

call both Scythians and Scots, by one name, Scutten ; 3 

ſo it may be obſerved from the Britiſh writers, that 

our Britons likewiſe called both of them Y-Scot. 

| Ninnius alſo expreſsly calls the Britiſh inhabitants 

of Ireland Scythæ, and Gildas calls that ſea, which 

PallisScythica they paſſed over out of Ireland into Britain, Vallis 

| Scytbica. For fo it is in the Paris edition, whereas 

other editions abſurdly read it Styticha v vallis. Again, 

+ Seven C. King Alfred (who, + eight hundred years ago, turned 

Oroſius's Hiſtory into Saxon) tranſlates Scots by 

the word Scyttanz and our own borderers on Scot- 

land do not call them Scots, but Scyttes and Scetts: 

“% For as the ſame people,” ſo Walſingham has it, 

In his Hypo- « are called Getz, Getici, Gothi, Gothici; ſo from 

digma. 4 one and the ſame original come . Scitici, 
<« Scoti, Scotici.” | 

But whether the name was given that nation by 

the neighbours, on account of its Scythian manners, 

or becauſe they came from Scythia, is what I would 


Strabo, lib. 4. rus Siculus and Strabo expreſsly compare thoſe Bri- 
tons, who are the original Inhabitants of Ireland 
(the true native country of the Scots) to the Scy- 
thians, in point of barbarity. Beſides, they drink 
the blood out of the wounds of the ſlain, they 
ratify their leagues with mutual draughts of blood, 
and the wild Iriſh and thoſe who are true Scots 
think their honour greater or leſs, in proportion to 
the numbers they have ſlain, as the Scythians hereto- | 
fore did. Farther, it is obſervable, that the main 
weapons among the Scots, as well as among the 
Scythians, were bows and arrows. For Orpheus 
calls the Scythians ToZopopsc, as Zlian and Julius Pol- 
lux, ſogittarii, archers z and, upon this, the learned 
are of opinion that both nations took that name 
from their ſkill in ſhooting, Nor is it ſtrange, that 
{ſeveral nations ſhould take the ſame name from 
the ſame cuſtoms ; _ ſince thoſe, who have travelled 
the Weſt-Indies, tell us, that their ſtout men, who 
uſe bows and arrows, are called, all over India and 
Caribes. the iſlands about it, by the common name of Cati- 
| Benzo, lib. 2. bes, tho' they are of ſeveral nations. 
But that the Scots came from Scythia FI Iriſh 
hiſtorians. themſelves relate; for they reckon Neme: 
thus the Scythian, and, long after, Dela (deſcended 
from the poſterity of Nemethus, or, in other words, 
of Scythian extraction) among the firſt inhabitants of 
Ireland. Ninnius alſo, Eluodugus's ſcholar, expreſsly 
writes thus: In the fourth age of the world (the 
« ſpace between the building of the temple and 
« the Babyloniſh captivity). the Scythians poſſeſſed 
« themſelves of Ireland.” Agreeable to this is the 
authority of modern writers; of Ciſner, in his pre- 
Tom. I. p. face to Crantzius; and of Reinerus Reineccius, 
37: who ſays, © There remains a nation of the Scots in Bri- 

s tain, deſcended from the Scythians.“ [And a late 
Flahert.ogyg learned Iriſh antiquary declares, That it appears by all 


3 of. their ancient records that they had their original 
Orig, Brit. from the Scythians obſerving. alſo, that a part of 


Prete P. 37: their country in their own language is called 
Cœthluighe, i. e. Gothland, from the Goths or Scyt 
 thians who took poſſeſſion of it.] Yet I much queſ. 

tion, notwithſtanding the Getes were a Scythic na 

tion, whether an means our Lſh, y when he 70 
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have them conſider, in the next place. For Diodo- 


| themſelves would conſider this point. 
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But, perhaps, the honour of the 155 lt to From > 
be ſaved in this point, unleſs they be 5 _ _ 
be ral Ireland. 


from Spain into Ireland : For this, 

their hiſtorians do as, zealouſly contend, as if their 
lives and liberties were at t Kale; and, indeed, not 
without ſome reaſon. And * all this is but . 
loſt labour, if there are no Scythians to bef found in 
Spain. But that there were Seythians i in Spain 7 — 
to mention the promontory among the Cantabri, 
called Scythicum, next to Ireland ; nor what Strabo 
writes, that the Cantabri were like the Scythians | in 
manners and barbarity) i is clear from Silius Italicus, 5 
who Was born i in Spain. For that the Concani, a Concani. | 
nation of Cantabria, were the off ſpring of the N. af- | 
lagetæ, i i. e. the 8 appears by this verſe of 

| his: 


"4 


Sil. Ital. 


Er, gue Magn monſtrans feritate parmtem . 
lib. 3. 


Cornipedis fuſd ſatiaris Concane vend. 


P 


Concans, that Ow themſelves of Scythian' ſtrain 
And horſe's blood drink from the reeking vein. | 


Some few fins 98 he informs us that the Si 


matæ (who are granted by all to be N IT . built 
Sm, a city of Spain : 


i OTE. 
"ar maticos 'attollens Suſana mur 05. 


Sulan that rears her proud Satthatian d wa 


. rom thats Sarmatæ or Sepia, the Thee. Lagenk 
whom Oroſius places in Ireland, ſcem to be deſcend- 
ed (ſeeing Suſana is reckoned by the Spatitards' them- 
ſelves among the Lucenſii 3) às Iikewile the Gangani 
of Ireland, from theſe Cöncani; for the Lucenſii 
and Concani, among the Canrabti, + were "riehgHbouts, 
as the Luceni and Gangani were, on the coalt of Ire- 
land which lies towards Spain. If any one ſtart the 
queſtion, What Scythians theſe were chat Came into 
Spain? 1 can ſay nothinig to it, unlels you alloy, 
them to have been Germans. And I with the Scbts 
That 25 Germans in 
Geha formerly entered Spein (not to urg the Fan. 
| authority of Pliny, who calls the 'Ottani of Spain 
Germans) Seneca, Who was himſelf a Spaniard, 'will 


ſhew us : The Pyrenees, ſays he,” t did not ſtop the De Conſul. 
the paſſage of the Germans; the ＋ levity of hu- N . 


+ Humana 


“ man nature forced ieſelf through theſe "impaſſab e 
— levitas. 


a — 1 
« unknown ways.“ os And that the Germans Were 2 


led Scythians may not only be gathered from Epho- 
rus and Strabo, who call all the nations towards the 
north Scythians ; but alſo from Pliny. The name 
4 of Scythian, ” ſays he, © is every-where uſed: among 
the Sarmatz and Germans.” Aventinus is my, wit- 
neſs, that the Germans were called Scythe and Scy- 
thulæ by the Hun auians. Now, to derive their 
can be no Way diſho- 
nourable, ſince they are not only a moſt ancient 
people, but have conquer'd many other nations ; have 
been invincible themſelves, and free from any foreign 
yoke, I "muſt nor brit; that the Cauci and Menapii 
(who were reckoned among the moſt famous nations 
in Germany) ate placed by Ptolemy, "under the lame 
names and at dae Lare e diltance, in Teeth 3 W whichr makes 


it 


FE 
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it 8 that * Bh bad both their name and on. x = a « They ſhine” (fays he) ce with yellow; Croce. 
ginal from the Germans. | * they cover their feet; as high as the ancle, with 

If the Scots are not deſcended Hon theſe, Lwoubd hairy untanned leather; their knees, legs, and 

have them conſider, whether they are not the off- | * calves, are all bare: their garment is high, cloſe, 

ſpring of thoſe barbarians who were driven out of Gal- | * and of ſundry colours, hardly reaching down to | 
leœcia in Spain by Conſtantine the Great, according « their hams: their ſleeves only cover f the root of 1 
to the Chronicle of king Alphonſus for it is from | © their arms: their inner coat is green, and edged- 

thoſe parts that they would have themſelves tranſ- | * with red fringe: their belts hang down from the 
planted into Ireland. If they examine who theſe bar- | « ſhoulder : the lappets of their ears are covered 

barians were, 1 doubt not but they will agree with | © with * locks of hair hanging over them” (for ſo * Flagellir, 
me, that they were Germans; for, in the reign of | the many ſeparate twiſts, in the hair of the Scotch 

| Gallienus, Oroſius ſays, te that the more remote Ger- and Iriſh , are properly called.) .«c Their arms are 

* mans poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain 7＋ then waſted; | « hooked ſpears” (which Gildas terms uncinata tela ) 

and who could theſe remote Germans be, but the | « ang | hatchets to fling: they wore alſo ſtrait- I Sreuribur 


Scythians ? ? But Aurelius Victor, publiſhed by An- | « bodied coats” (as Porphyry ſays) © without girdles,” ee de 
dreas Schottus, calls thoſe Germans Franks. Yet, | Whether this is not the very habit of the Iriſh Scots, Arte Poet. 
Ep, ſeeing theſe Franks and the.remoter Germans, ſailing 


I appeal to themſelyes. I would alſo have them con- 
out of Germany, were carried by ſtreſs of weather a | gder this paſſage of Giraldus Cambrenſis in his firſt 


long way into the ocean, and, as Nazarius ſays to] book of the Inſtitution of a Prince: When Maxi- 
Conſtantine, infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts all along our | « mus paſſed out of Britain into Gaule to poſſeſs 


ſeas; who can believe that they left Ireland (a moſt | « himſelf of the empire, with the whole ſtrength of 
fruitful iſland, and excellently ſituated for deſcents | « men, and arms, that the iſland could raife ; Gra- 
2 * Cantabrie into Spain) for the dry barren ſoil of * Biſcay ? Nay | « tian and Valentinian, brothers and partners in the 
. rather, as the Norwegians from Scandia, in the time | « empire, ſhipped over the Goths (a nation hardy and 
of Charlemain and after, often invaded. Ireland and | « yaliant, being at that time either their allies, or 
got footing there; ſo we may probably imagine that, | « ſubjects, and ſecured to their intereſt by ſome im- 
| formerly, the Franks did the ſame, and that they | «« perial favours) from the borders of Scythia, into 
piüaſſed from thence into Spain; and, being driven out | « the north parts of Britain, in order to annoy the 
Orofius, there by Conſtantine the Great, returned to Ireland. inhabitants, and make them recall the uſurper with 
lib. 7. 1t 1 is alſo likely, that more of them afterwards went | « their youth. But, being too powerful for them, 
thither ; as well when the Vandals and Goths made | « both by the natural valour of the Goths, and. by 
thoſe terrible devaſtations in Spain, and the barbarians | « finding the iſland deſtitute of their wonted ſtrength, 
were at war among themſelves, and killed and plun- | « of invaders they became inhabitants, and poſſeſſed 
dered one another ; as when the invaſions of the Sa- | ce themſelves of no ſmall territories .in the north parts 
racens gauled the Spaniar ds, and drove many of them % of the itand.” But who theſe Goths were (unleſs 
into Gallicia and Cantabria. But let others clea you allow them to be Scots) others muſt find out; 
; | tp 
theſe matters; it is enough for 1 me, that 1 have ſhewn and-perhaps they may have ſome light from Proco- 
my willingheſs'to remove the cloud. pius, where Beliſarius ariſwers the Goths, expoſtulat- 
The next query I would'offer to them is, how it ing why they had granted Sieily to the Romans, 1 


comes to Pelz chat the Triſh, (the anceſtors of the theſe words : We permit the Goths mite to haye Lib. 2. de 


Gael and Gaiothel; and 5 their language i 18 called Sicily) =O has; by * 8 For rum. 
Gaiothlac; and why they named that part of Bri tain, | <«. it is but reaſon, that they who have beſtowed fa- 


Where they firſt ſettled, Argathel? From what ori- | «, yours, ſhould receive + equal thanks, or an equal + Pare 
-ginal can they derive theſe names ? From the Gal- «return of kindneſs.” To this head alſo we may gratiam. 


keeci in Spain, many of whom, doubtleſs, ſhifted into probably: refer what. the Scots write of Ferguſius the 
Ireland; and whoſe original is to be fetched from the | Scot; how he was a companion of Alaric the Goth 
Gallati or Gauls, or from the Goths, as ſome mo- | at the facking, of Rome : and what Irenicus tells us Lib. 6. cap. 
derns are of opinion, who would deduce che word of Genſericus king of the Vandals going over to Scot- 25. 
"Gaiothel (as Catalonia in Spain) from the Goths ? | land and Britain; and what Cambrenſis (wherever he _ 
Here, they will naturally ſeck for proofs, in ſome re- | had it) relates of the Gaideh, or Scots, deriving not 
ſemblances between the Gothic language and that of only their name, but their original, from the Van- 
the Iriſh; which yet has no congruity with any other dals; who (as P. Diaconus informs us) were the ſame 
language of Europe that I can find, but only the Bri- with the Goths. Nor is it to be thought any dimi- 
tiſh and the German. How true that of Huntington nution of the glory of the Scots to own themſelves 
may be, © The Scots came from Spain to Ireland, in | the progeny of the Goths, when the moſt. potent 
< the fourth age of the world; and part of them kings of Spain value themſelves upon that extrac- 
« ſtill remain behind, and | ſpeak the ſame language, tion; and the greateſt of the Italian nobility either 
and are called Navarri;“ I ſay, how true this paſ- | do in truth derive their pedigree from the Goths, or 
ſage is, let others judge. I take no notice of David] at leaſt pretend it. And the emperor Charles the Levinus 
Chambers, a Scotchman, who was. informed by the | Fifth was wont to ſay, that all the nobility of Europe Lemnius. 
Jeſuits, that the Scotch language is ſpoken in the | were derived from Scandia and the Goths. How- 
- Eaſt-Indies.. I am afraid the diſtance of that coun- | ever, all this weighs not ſo much with me, as to 


of telling alye which he never made. 


Highlanders 


as appears by Sidonius, who, in bis deſcription of, 
8 has Siren you the picture of a Scotch High- 


Goths and If arguments may be drawn from habits, . we "thall 
bare the ſamp find the ſame dreſs and apparel among the Highlanders. 


apparel, of Scotland that Was formerly 1 uſed by the Goths old Britiſh inhabitants of Ireland (for it is certain, 


try might prompt the credulous man to take the liberty | make me believe that the Seots are the off: Mpring of 


| the Goths. 
In ſhort, I would have the learned part of the Scots Diedens 
conſider, whether they are not deſcended from the Siculus. 


5 that the Britiſh formerly inhabited Ireland ;) and whe- 
. they were not — Scythæ or Scoti, becauſe 


they 
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they were like the Scythians in manners, or becauſe 
they were the real Scythians that came out of Scandia 
or Scythia, to whom the Gallceci, Franks, or Ger- 


- mans (being driven out of Spain) and alſo the Goths 


or Vandals, joined themſelves, when Spain was im- 
broiled in a bloody war; or elſe, that 'medley of 
people that flocked into Ireland, and thereupon took 
the name from their neighbours. © The language 
« of the Iriſh (faith Giraldus) is called Gaidelach, 
being as it were a compound of all other languages.“ 
And Florilegus, whenceſoever he takes it: The 
Scots have their original from the Picts and Iriſh, 
as being made up of ſeveral nations. For that 
Scot. A js called Scot, which is a maſs of ſeveral things.” 
Almans. Thus the Almans (according to Afinius Quadratus) 
. pa went by that name, becauſe they ſprang from a med- 
lley of people. Neither can it ſeem ſtrange, that ſo 
many nations ſhould formerly croud into Ireland ; 
ſeeing that iſland lies in the center between Britain 
and Spain, and very commodious for the French 
| ſeas; and, in theſe eight hundred years laſt paſt, it is 
clear from our hiſtories, that many Norwegians, and 
Ouſtmans from Germany ; and Engliſh, Welch, and 
Scots out of Britain; . planted and ſettled them- 
ſelves there. 


Under the 
e 77 


This is the ſum of what 1 would deſire the Scots 
to conſider. In the mean time, let them remember 


that I have aſſerted nothing, but only hinted ſome 
things, which may ſeem pertinent to this inquiry. 
If all this give no light to the original of the Scots, 
they muſt apply themſelves for it elſewhere, for 1 
am perfectly in the dark in this point; and have pur- 
- ſued the truth (which has ſtill fled me) with much 
labour to little purpoſe ; however, I hope nothing 
has been ſaid that can reaſonably give offence. 
When the Concerning the time when the name of Scots was 
Scots came firſt known in the world, there is alſo ſome difficulty; 
3 and upon this very point Humfrey Lhuid is attacked 
H. Thuidus. by Buchanan, the beſt of antiquaries by the beſt 
| of poets; for, Lhuid having ſaid that the name of | 
Scoti was not to be found in any author before Con- 
ſtantine the Great, Buchanan flies upon him with all 
che violence imaginable, and tries to diſpatch him 
with two petty arguments; the one drawn from | 
panegyriſt, the other from his own coryetture. Be- 
cauſe an old panegyrift ſays, that Britain, in Cæſar's 
time, was infeſted by enemies from Ireland; by con- 
ſequence (forſooth) the Scots, at that time, muſt be 
planted in Britain; whereas none ever ſaid before, 
that thoſe Iriſh had then any ſettlement at all, much 
leſs that they were Scots. The panegyriſt, without 
queſtion (as is uſual with writers) had his eye upon 
his own times, and not upon Cæſar's. 
cConjecture, it is not his own, but the learned Joſeph 
See before, Scaliger $; for, in his notes upon Propertius, where 
P- 30. he is, by the way, reſtoring that FRE of Seneca to 
the true Ig, | 


Ille Britannos 

Ultra not! 

Littora ponti 

Et ceruleos 

Scuta Brigantes 

Dare Romuletis 
Colla Catenis 


Julſit, &c. 


| He puts it Scotobrigantes, and then cries out, that 
the Scots are indebted to him for the diſcovery of 


their original, For my part, I am ſorry 1 cannot t fe I 


As for the 


4 cc 


8. c 0 T 8. 


cond as opinion, Lake ever honoured him upon 
many accounts, and been a great adinirer of his learn- 
ing. But this conjecture is not the product of copies, 
but of his own fancy; and the ſenſe will bear either 
readin 8. ceruleos ſcuta Brigantes, as all the copies 
have it; or cæruleos cute Brigantes, as the learned 
Hadr. Junius reads it. Yet Buchanan (chuſing ra- 
ther to pleaſe himſelf with his own and other men's 


fancies, than to cloſe with the common and true 


reading) cries up this conjecture to the ſkies. Firſt, 
becauſe authors do not inform us, that the Britons 
painted their ſhields. Secondly, that Seneca ſaid 
Scoto-Brigantes, to diſtinguiſh them from the Bri- 
gantes of Spain and Ireland. Laſtly, becauſe in this 
verſe he ſeparates the Britons and the Brigantes, as 
different nations. But, if one 'may have leave to 


diſpute this point with him, what ſhould hinder them 


from painting their ſhields, who painted themſelves 


and their chariots ? What need was there to coin the 
new word Scoto-Brigantes, for diſtinction's ſake? 
When he calls them Cæruleos, and ſays they were 


ſubdued by Claudius, does not this ſufficiently diſ- 


tinguiſh them from the other Brigantes ? That obſer- 


vation, of the Britons and Brigantes, different na- 


I will reinforce Buchanan with a ſupply from Egeſip- 
pus, who is commonly thought very ancient; for, 
where he treats of the greatneſs of the Romans, he 


tions, does not look like the poet; who could never 
be ignorant of the poetical liberty of expreſſing the 
whole by a part. Since then theſe pleas will not hold, 


fays, „ Scotland + which owes nothing to other i. e. lie- 


countries, dreads them; and ſo does Saxony, * ay 


1 
acceſſible by reaſon of its bogs.” But hold: this + + See Biſhop 
Uſher's Anti- 
quitat. Bri- 
tannicarum 


will not come up to the point neither; for he lived 
ſince Conſtantine, as appears by his own writings ; 
nor does this make any more for the Scots living in 
Britain, than that verſe of Sidonius which we cited 
— now. A more weighty reaſon than all this is 


nd, lib. 5. 


Eeclef. p. 
329. fol. 


that which the famous and learned J. Craigs, after a 


nice inquiry, has ſtarted, out of Joſephus Ben- Gorion 
concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; that in the 
Hebrew copy they are expreſsly called Scots, whom 


inſtead of Scots. 
age this Ben-Gorion lived. 


Franks. ; 
If I may engage fo many great men in this contro- 


the Scotch nation, in any author, is in the reign of 


Aurelian ; for Porphyry, who then wrote againſt the 
Chriſtians, takes notice of them in theſe words, as 


St. Jerom tells us: © Nor has Britain (a province A 
« fruirful in tyrants) nor the Scotch nations, nor any © Cie pho 


cf thoſe barbarous nations all around to the very 


which time alſo, or a little 'before, antiquaries ob- 
ſerve, that the names of thoſe mighty nations, the 


of Gallienus. 


Munſter in his Latin tranſlation falſly calls Britons 
But I have not yet found in what 


It is plain he lived ſince 
Flavius Joſephus, AE. he makes mention of the 


verſy, as far as I have obſerved, the firſt mention of 


ocean, heard of Moſes and the Prophets.” At 


Franks and Almans, were firſt heard of, in the reign 
The opinion therefore of ſome authors 


18 not grounded upon good authority, that the name - 


and kingdom of the Scots flouriſhed in Britain many 


ages before the birth of Chriſt. Rather take the time 


of it from Giraldus: When Nellus the Great reigned 


| [+ in Ireland, the fix ſons of Muredus, king of Ulſter, 
| << poſſeſſed the north parts of Britain; fo, from theſe, 
a nation was propagated, and called by. a pecuhar 


« name Scotland, which inhabits that corner, even 
to this day.“ But that this happened, about the 


time when the Roman empire fell to decay, is thus 
: | inferred : 


Againſt the the 


tans, iS 


hon. 


Lib, 


TY 
b. 6. 
iſho 
88. 


Bri- 
rum 


p. 
1. 


inſt the 


glans, is 
"erage 


The Liber | themſelves in Britain. But they would have it, that 
1 re. they then returned from Ireland, whither they had 


turn under withdrawn themſelves, when routed by the Romans 
the year 404. 


Bede, 1. 1. he) © they are called Dalreudini, to this day; for, 
C. 1. 


A The 8. #Ot 


inferred. While Lagerius, ſon of this Nellus, reigned 
in Ireland, Patrick, the Iriſh apoſtle, came thither, 


Chriſt ; ſo that this ſeems to fall about the time of the 
emperor Honorius. For whereas, before, they lived 
after a rambling manner without any fixed abode, as 

Ammianus tells us, and had long infeſted Britain and 
the marches thereof; then they ſeem to have ſettled 


and Britons; and they take this paſſage of Gildas to 
be meant of that time: © The Iriſh robbers return | 
home, with a deſign to come back again ſhortly.” 
About this time, Reuda, mentioned by Bede, is 
thought by ſome to have ſettled in this iſland, upon 


a winding of the river Cluid northward, either as a 


conqueror or confederate. From this captain (ſays 


« in their tongue, dal ſignifies a part ;” and from 
this Reuda it is (as others think) that we call 
them Redſhanks. K. is thought alſo, that Simon 
Brech (Who the Scots affirm to 3353 been the founder 
of their nation) flouriſhed, about that time. The 
- true name of him was Sinbrech, that is, freckled ſkin, 
as we read i in F ordon; perhaps, the very ſame Bri- 
chus, who, about the age of St. Patrick, infeſted 
Britain, with Thuibaius, Macleius, and Auſpacus, all 
Scots; as we read in the life of St. Carantocus. 

But ſince the Scots, who live in Britain, call the 
Alban and country which they inhabit Alban and Albin, and 
—_—_— Triſh themſelves call it Allabany ; it may. be no 

abſurd 1 inquiry, whether this Allabany may not have 

ſome remains of the old name Albion; or whether 

it may not be from Albedo whiteneſs (which they 

call Ban) fo as Ellanban may be, in Scotch, a white 

iſland ; or whether it might not come from Ireland, 

which is called by. their poets Banno, and fo Alla- 

bany ſignify another Ireland, or a ſecond Ireland; 

for hiſtorians call Ireland Scotia Major, and the king- 

dom of the Scots in Britain Scotia Minor. More- 

”” over, ſeeing the Scots call themſelves, in their own 
Albin and language, Albin (whence Blondus has named them 
Albinus. Scoti Albienſes or Albinenſes, and Buchanan Albini) 
let the critics conſider, whether that of St. Jerom, 

where he inveighs againſt a certain Pelagian, a Scotch- 
man, ſhould not be read Albinum for Alpinum ; he” 
An Alpine wp him © an Alpine dog, huge and corpulent, who 
& atbin atfo © can do more miſchief with his heels than with his 
in the Mar- „teeth; for he is the offspring of the Scotch nation 
phy Ad « bordering upon Britain :” And he ſays, in another 
Albinus. place, © he was over-ſtuffed with Scotch + fourmety.“ 
f Pultibus I do not remember that I ever read of Alpine dogs; 
but that the * Scotch dogs were then famous, at 
Scotch dogs, Rome, appears from Symmachus : Seven Scotch 
4 Epiſt. 4 dogs” (ſays he) © were ſo admired at Rome, * 
a abi « the day before the plays, that they cy them 

2 brought over in es, pf 

After the Scots were come into Britain to the 


Picts, though they annoyed the Britons with conti- | 


nual ſkirmiſhes and ravages, yet the Scotch kingdom 

came not immediately to its growth, but they conti- 

nued a long time in the corner where they firſt ar- 

Lib. 1. e. ult. rived; nor did they (as Bede ſays) for the ſpace of 
one hundred and twenty- ſeven years, or thereabouts, 


take the field againſt the petty Kings of Northum- | 


Oo. A 8. 


berland, till at the ſame time 'they had well-nigli 


routed the Picts, and the kingdom of Northumber- 
it being then about the year 430 after the birth of | land was utterly deſtroyed by civil wars and the in- 


vaſion of the Danes. Then, all the north part of 
Britain fell under the name of Scotland, together with 
that hither country on this ſide the Cluid and Edin- 


burgh Frith. For that this was part of the kingdom Bede. 


of Northumberland, and in the poſſeſſion of the 


Saxons, is univerſally agreed; whereby it comes to 
paſs, that all the inhabitants of the eaſt part of Scot- 
land (called Lowland-men, as living low) are origi- 


nally Saxons, and ſpeak Engliſh. But ſuch as live 


toward the weſt (called Highland-men, from their 
high ſituation) are real Scots, and ipeak Iriſh, as we 
obſerved before; being mortal enemies to 0 Low- 
landers who ſpeak Engliſh. 


Britain, along with the Scots, we have the authority 
of Ammianus Marcellinus ; and that theſe were part 
of the Scottiſh nation is the opinion of H. Lhutid ; 


That the Attacotti, a warlike nation, did felt Adel. | 


how true I know not. St. Jerom expreſsly calls them L. 2. contra 
a Britiſh people ; who tells us, that when he was TAY 
young (probably in the time of the emperor Julian) 


he ſaw in France the Attacotti, a Britiſh people, 


c feeding upon man's fleſh; and that, when they 


« found, in the woods, droves of hogs, .and herds 


of beaſts or ſheep, they uſed to cut off the but- 


+ tocks of the herdſmen, and the paps of the women, 


and look upon theſe as the richeſt daintics.” For - 


we are to read it Attacotti, upon the authority of ma- 


nuſcripts; and not coti, with Eraſmus, who at the 
ſame time owns the place to be faulty. Though, I 


muſt confeſs, in one manuſcript it is Attigotti, in Vincentius,in 
another Catacotti, and in a third Cattiti. But of the hisspeculum, 


for Jerom, in that place, ſpeaking of the cuſtorns of 
| ſeveral nations, begins the ſentence immediately fol- 
lowing, thus: The Scotch nation has no wives be- 
« longing to particular men, &c.” And, in another 
place, where he mentions the Attacotti, Eraſmus 
puts in the room of it Azoti. Theſe (as we learn 


reads it Atti- 
Scots it cannot be underſtood, as it commonly is; 88 


In Æthicus's 
To z 
Geography | 


they are read 


Cattiganci. 
Ambrones. 


from the Notitia) were ſtipendiaries, in the decline 


of the Roman empire; for they are mentioned 


among the Palatine aids in Gaule : Atlecotti junior 6s 


Gallicani, and Attecotti Honoriani ſeniores; and, in 
Italy, Attecotti Honoriani juniores. By this addition 


of Honoriani, they ſeem to have been ſome of thoſe 


barbarians with whom Honorius the emperor made a 
league, and liſted them in his army, not without great 
damage to the empire. 


Among the nations which made incurſions into 1 


Britain, the Ambrones are reckoned by John Caius 
(one who has employed his time to excellent purpoſes, 
and to whom the commonwealth of letters is extremely 
indebted ;) and he does it upon the authority of theſe 
words of Gildas where he treats of the Lids _— 


Scots: Thoſe former enemies, like ſo many * ra- Anbrene: 


« venous wolves, inraged with hunger and thirſt 
2 leaping over the ſheep-folds, and the ſhepherd not 
« appearing ; carried with the wings of oars, the 
«arms of rowers, and fails driven forward by the 


4 winds ; ; break through and butcher all they come 


« near.” Here, the good old man remembered that 
he had read, in Feſtus, how the Ambrones ſwarmed 
into Italy along with the Cimbrians ; but then he 


had forgot that Ambro (as Iſidore ann e „ 


Of what great value the Britiſh dogs were, ſee at 1 in Hampſhire. 
ve Of the firſt NY of ride Scots into ee toe Apr nag Ong. Britann. p. 280. 
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Engliſh- 
Saxons, 


Called alſo 
Guortigern. 


+ Trans mare 


Freſicum. 


e broſius.“ 


The 


ENGLISH S AX ON s. 


a devourer. And neither Gildas, nor Geoffrey of ancient authors, that any other Ambroney did ever 


Monmouth (who alſo calls the Saxons Ambrones) 
uſe the word in any other ſenſe; nor have I found, in 


invade Britain. 
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HEN the Roman empire, under Va- 
lentinian the younger, was declining 
| apace; and Britain, both * robbed of 
her ableſt men by frequent levies, and 
abandoned by the Roman garriſons, was not in a con- 


dition to withſtand the incurſions of the Picts and 


Scots : * Vortigern (who either was conſtituted gene- 
ral by the Britons, or, as ſome think, uſurped that 
title) * in order to confirm his government, and re- 


cover the ſinking ſtate, ſends for the Saxons out of 
Germany to his relief: He was” (ſays Ninnius) 


« apprehenſive of danger from the Pits and Scots, 
« © from the Roman power, and from Aurelius Am- 


command of Hengiſt and Horſa, * arrived in Britain 
with their ciules , (for ſo they called their flat-bot- 
tomed boats or pinnaces;) and, by their ſucceſs 


againſt the Scots and Picts in two ſeveral engage- 


ments, raiſed their reputation conſiderably ; and, be- 
cauſe the Britons did abſolutely depend upon their 


valour, they ſent for freſh ſupplies out of Germany, 
partly to man the frontier garriſons, and partly to 


annoy the enemy by ſea. © Guortigern,” (ſays Nin- 
nius) © at the inſtance of Hengiſt, fent for Octha 
« and Ebiſſa to come to his aid; and they, with 


« forty of their ciules, failing round the Pictiſn 
„ coaſts, waited the Orcades, and poſſeiſed themſelves 


6 of a great many iſlands and countries F beyond the 


« Frith, as far as the borders of the Picts.“ At 


length, being mightily pleaſed with the lands, the 
way of living, and the plenty of Britain, and build- 
ing upon the cowardice of the natives, under pre- 


tence of ill pay and ſhort diet, they enter into a league 


with the Pits, raiſe a moſt bloody war againſt their 
entertainers the Britons, put the poor frighted inha- 
bitants in all parts to the ſword, waſte their lands, 


The Saxons, immediately, under the 


raiſe their cities; and after many turns and changes 


in their ſeveral battles with Aurelius Ambroſius (who Aurelius Am- 
had taken upon him the government, * in the ad- —_ ; by 


Gi 
9 PIR 
Aurelianus. 


miniſtration whereof his parents had loſt their lives) 
and with the * warlike Arthur; at length they diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the Britons of the beſt part of the iſland, their 


miſerable natives ſuffered whatever the conqueror 
could inflift, or the conquered fear; for auxiliary 
troops, flocking daily out of Gamaay, ſtill engaged 


| hereditary eſtates. At which time (in a word) the 


the harraſſed Britons a-freſh : ſuch were the Saxons, _ 
the Jutes (for that is their right name, not Vites) and 


the Angles. They were, indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


diſtinguiſhed by theſe names, but yet promiſcuouſly 


called Angles and Saxons. But let us now treat ſe- 


verally and briefly of each, that, as far as is poſſible, 
we may diſcover the originals of our own nation. 
Only I muſt firſt ſet down what Witichindus, a 


Saxon born, and an ancient writer, has left us con- 


cerning the coming over of the Saxons : © Britain, 
e having been long before reduced into the form of 
<« a province by Veſpaſian the emperor, and flou- 


« riſhed, a great while, under the protection of the 


„Romans, was at laſt invaded by the neighbouring 


<« nations, as ſeeming to be abandoned by the Ro- 


man aids; for the Romans, after“ Martian the « In the tent 
*« emperor was murdered by the ſoldiers, were heavily 


“ annoyed with foreign wars, and ſo were not able to 
« furniſh their allies with aids, as they had formerly 


Martialis ; 
but, in the 


margin, poſ- 


fibly Marti- 


done. However, before they quitted the nation, i. 


« But, after a ſoft and lazy people were left to en- 
“counter a reſolute and well-diſciplined enemy, it 


| © was found no hard matter to demoliſh that work. 


a u 8 moſt of all exhauſted by the proceedings of Maximus, who, being ſet up emperor by the ſoldiery in Britain, to ſecure 


himſelf againſt Gratian and Valentinian, carried over the flower of the Britons, and would not let them return home. See Nin- 
nius, cap. 23. Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. p. 288. 


„ they built a large wall for its defence, running 
« along the borders thereof from ſea to ſea, where 
« they imagined the enemy would make their inroads, 


v Not ſo much againſt the Scots and PiQs, as his own ſubjects. For though thoſe northern nations did (no doubt) very much 
terrify him; yet he had more reaſon to be jealous of the Britons themſelves, if what Gildas tells us be true, that, in the confuſion 
they were left, ** they ſet up kings and quickly dethroned them, advancing worſe to that dignity.” 

© This muſt be meant of the Roman party left in the iſland, who might be ſuppoſed to have a greater reſpe& for Ambeobus ; ; 
for the northern nations, chews & in upon Rome at that time, did ſo eiu divert that nation, that no harm could be feared 


from thoſe parts. 
See Biſhop Uſher's Antiquit. Britann. p. 207, &c. 


© T rather think it was a general name for their ſhips; for William of Malmeſbury, deſcribing their coming, * ay brought 
three ciules, which the Saxon Annals expreſs by ſcipas. And it is a word too very commonly made uſe of in the names of men, 
which generally conſiſted of ſomething ſublime, and never of diminutives. Unleſs theſe ciules were their pirating veſſels ; for, 


then, we need not wonder that they paſſed into the names of men, ſince piracies were the peculiar talent and glory of that nation. 
Probably murdered by their own ſubjects, according to Gildas's character of their behaviour at that time. 


How far the Britiſh Hiſtory of Arthur may be N ſee Stillingfleet's Orig. Britan. p. 33 35. Uſher Primord. p · 67, &c. 


« In 


@@ 9d 


ENGELISH-SAXONS. 


The 
« In the mean time, the Saxons grew famous for 
< their ſucceſs in arms, and to them they diſpatched 
<« an humble embaſſy to deſire their aſſiſtance, The 
« ambaſſadors, being admitted to audience, made 


their addreſſes as follows:“ * Moſt noble Saxons, | 
j| Brerti, Bri- the miſerable {| Britons, ſhattered and worn out by | 


Quippe brevis gladius apud illos ſaxa vocatur, 
Unde fibi Saxo nomen ys putatur. 


The Saxon people aid, as moſt ROMNEY 


Their name from ſaxa, a ſhort ſword, receive. 
| 


© the frequent incurſions of their enemies, upon the 
news of your many ſignal” victories, have ſent us 
to you, humbly requeſting that you would aſſiſt | 
© them at this juncture. A land large and ſpacious, 
< abounding with all manner of neceſſaries, they give 

© up entirely to your diſpoſal. Hitherto, we have 
lived happily under the government and. protection 

© of the Romans; next to the Romans, we know | 
none of greater value than yourſelves, and therefore 
in your courage do now ſeek refuge. Let but this 
© courage and thoſe arms make us conquerors, and 

_ © we refuſe no ſervice or duty you ſhall pleaſe to im- 
© poſe.” © The Saxon nobles returned them this 
„ 'ſhort anſwer:” “ Aſſure yourſelves, the Saxons 
vill be true friends to the Britons, and, as ſuch, 
© ſhall be always ready to relieve their neceſſities, 
and to advance their intereſts.” - The ambaſſadors, 
« pleaſed with the anſwer, return home, and com- 


Crantzius Actives them from the German Catti; and 

the learned Capnio, from the Phrygians. Of theſe 

every man is at liberty to take his choice; nor ſhall 

J make it my buſineſs to confute ſuch fabulous opi- 

nions. Only I think the conjecture of thoſe learned 
Germans, who imagine that the Saxons are deſcended Saxons from 
from the Sacæ, the moſt conſiderable people of Aſia; ny: "9M 85 
v that they are ſo called, as if one ſhould ſay Sacaſones, 

that is, the ſons of the Sacæ; and that, out of Scy- 

thia or Sarmatia Aſiatica, they came by little and 

little into Europe, along with the Getes, the Suevi, MelanAhon, 
and the Daci; this, in my judgment, deſerves credit b. 11. 
the beſt of any other. For, indeed, the opinions of 8 
thoſe who fetch the Saxons out of Aſia, where man- 

kind had its riſe and growth, has ſome colour of rea- 

ſon; ſince, beſides what Strabo affirms, that the 

Sacæ (as the Cimerii had done) did invade remote 
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« fort their countrymen with the welcome news. 
* « ' Accordingly, the ſuccours they had promiſed, 
being diſpatched into Britain, are joyfully received 
„ by their allies, and do, in a very little time, clear 
4 the kingdom of invaders, and reſtore the country 
“ to the inhabitants. And, indeed, there was no 


&« great difficulty in doing this, ſince the fame of the | 


Saxon valour had ſo far terrified them, that their 
„ very preſence was enough to drive them away. 
&« The people who infeſted the Britons were the Scots 


» Pehiti, in « and * Pits; and the Saxons were ſupplied by the 
Britons with all neceſſaries to carry on the war 
« againſt them. Upon which, they ſtaid in the 


“ country for ſome time, and lived on very good 
c terms with the Britons, till the commanders (ob- 


e ſerving that the land was large and fruitful, and 
« that the natives were not at all inclined to war; 


countries, and call a part of Armenia Sacacena, after 


their own name; beſides this, Ptolemy places the Saſ- 
ſones, Suevi, Maſſagetes, and Dahi, in that part of 


Scythia ; and Ciſner has obſerved, that thoſe nati- les, 


ons, after they came into Europe, retained, in a great 


meaſure, the ſame vicinity which they had * 
in Aſia. 


that the Germans are deſcended from the Germani 
of Perſia mentioned by Herodotus: which yet they 

poſitively conclude from the affinity of thoſe langua- . 
ges; for the learned Joſeph Scaliger has told us, 
that fader, muder, brader, tütchter, band, and the 
like, are ſtill uſed, in the Perſian language, in the 


ſame ſenſe as father, mother, ae dau aghter, bond, 
are with us. 
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Nor 1s it leſs probable, that our Saxons came Michael — 
from either the Sacæ or Saſſones of Aſia, than it is Neander. 
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However, this original of the ' Saxons from the Stillingfl. 


and conſidering that themſelves, and the greateſt Sacz of Aſia may be thought too far fetched, unleſs Orig. Brit. 


<« part of the Saxons, had no fixed habitation) ſend | P+ 305, zob. 


« Over for more forces, and, ſtriking up a peace 
« with the Scots and Pitts, make one body againſt 


e the Britons, force them out of the nation, and di- 


« yide the country among their own people.” Thus 


far Witichindus; [who yet ſeems too laviſh in the 


- promiſes of duty and ſubmiſſion ſuppoſed to be made 
by the Britiſh ambaſſadors ; for neither Bede nor 
Ethelwerd (both Saxons) mention the leaſt promiſe 
of ſubmiſſion; and Gildas expreſsly ſays, That 
e their firſt pretence of quarrelling was for greater 


& allowance” (called by him Epimenia, and, by Bede, | 


Annonz ;) which ſhews, that they came over as mer- 
cenary ſoldiers, upon promiſe of pay.] 


The original and etymology of the Saxons, like | . 


+ thoſe of other nations, have been confounded with 
fabulous conjectures, not only by monks, who un- 
derſtood nothing of antiquity, but. even by ſome mo- 


dern pretenders, One will have them derived from | 


Saxo, ſon of Negnon, and brother of Vandalus ; 
another, from their ſtony temper ; a third, from the 
remains of the Macedonian army; a fourth, from 


certain knives; which gave _ to chat rhime 1 in 7 


Engelhuſius, 


there were ſome fair hiſtorical account how the Saxons © 
came to be propagated by thoſe Sacæ; and, no ſuch 
account being given, it may ſeem to be little more 
than a poſſibility. Nor may that other original from 
the ſhort ſwords called ſachs ſeem altogether vain, 
when it is conſidered, that the Quirites had their 
name from quiris, a ſhott ſpear; and the Scythians | 
from ſcytten, to ſhoot with a bow. Tacitus alſo, 
ſpeaking of ſome of the Northern Germans, ſaith, - 
„ That the common badges they wear are round 
« ſhields and ſhort ſwords ;” and the arms of Saxony, 
to this day, as Pontanus obſerves, 6 are two ſhort 
« ſwords a- croſs.“] 

But, when the Saxons firſt began to have a name 
in the world, they lived in Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, 
which we now call Denmark ; where they are ſettled 
by Ptolemy, who is the firſt that makes mention of 
them. And, in that place of Lucan, | 


——Longiſque leves Axdnes in armis. 


—— Light Axons in long arms. 


The former experience that Britain had had of the Saxon courage was ſufficient to point out that nation before any other ; for, 
even in the times of the Romans, they were not afraid to prey yr our ＋ * and to that degree as to to oblige them to 1 the 


coaſts with the officer called Comes Littoris Sa xonici. 
Ses Seld. * p-. 27. 
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Ethelwerd : 
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nephew to 


king Adulf, 


Rouriſhed 
2bout the 
year 950. 


The ſecond 
Ode of Ley- 


den. 


| Jutes, 


$ 


The ENGLIS 


we are not to read Saxones (as ſome copies have it) 


but the true reading is Axones. [And that the read- 


ing is the ſame in Ptolemy, where he places them in 
the Cimbric Cherſoneſe, is probable from a MS. which 
belonged to Mr. * and which leaves out the 


initial L.] 


While they lived in that Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, in 
the time of Diocleſian, they came along with their 
neighbours the Franks, and mightily annoyed our 
coaſts; and the Romans committed it to the care of 


Carauſius to repel them. * Afterwards, paſſing the | 
river Albis, part of them broke in by degrees upon 
the Suevian territories (which at this day is the duke- 


dom of Saxony) and part took poſſeſſion of Friſia 
and Batavia, which the Franks had quitted ; for the 
Franks, who had formerly inhabited the inmoſt of 


_ thoſe fens in Friſeland (ſome whereof are now waſhed 
into that ſea, which, at this day, we call the Zuider- 


ſee) and who afterwards had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Holland, being“ received into protection by Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, and Conſtantine the Great, and his 
ſons, and ſent to cultivate the deſerts of Gaule: 
theſe (I ſay) either forcing a paſſage with the ſword 


into more plentiful countries, or elſe (as Zoſimus tells 


us) driven out by the Saxons, left Holland. From 
which time, all the inhabitants of that German coaſt, 
who lived by piracy, have gone under the name of 


Saxons, as before they were called Franks; thoſe (I 


mean) who lived in Jutland, Sleſwic, Holſatia, Dit- 
marſe, the biſhopric of Breme, the county of Olden- 
burg, Eaſt and Weſt Friſeland, and Holland; for 
the Saxon nation (as is obſerved by Fabius Quæſtor 
Ethelwerd, who was of the royal line of the Saxons) 
<« included all the ſea-coaſt between the river Rhine 
<« and the city Donia, which is now commonly called 

« Dane-marc.” This author (not to conceal the 
name of a perſon, who has been fo ſerviceable to me) 
was firſt diſcovered by the eminent Mr. Thomas 


Allen of Oxford, a perſon of great learning and hu- 


manity, and Was, vith many __ communicated 
ro me, 

From this coaſt i it; was that the 8 . 
by their many ſlaughters of the Romans, made fre- 
quent inroads into the provinces, and, for a long 


time, annoyed this iſland, till at laſt Hengiſt himſelf 
came. That this Hengiſt ſet ſail for England out of 
Batavia or Holland, and built the caſtle of Leyden, 

is confirmed, not only by the Annals of Holland, 
but alſo by the noble Janus Douſa, a perſon of ad- 


mirable parts and learning, who of that burg, or 


tower, writes thus ; 


Quem circinato mænium ut ambilu, 
Sic arcuatis fornicibus nouum 

Putatur Hengiſtus Britanno 
Orbe realer poſuiſſe vittor. 


The müghty Hengiſt, if we credit e | 
On circling arches rais'd this ſtately pile 

Ofer Britiſh ſeas, when he in triumph came, 
And NOI new laurels from the conquer'd iſle. 


The J utes, ſo called (aso many think) from the 
Gutes, Getes, or Goths (for a manuſcript copy reads 
Geatum) did certainly inhabit the upper part of Cim- 


| and Suevians, broke into Italy, and are generally 


Humblus, and his queen Angela, whom ſome filly 


H-SAXONS 
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brica Cherſoneſus, which the Danes, to this day, call 
Juitland. It is poſſible they may have deſcended 

from the Gutti, whom Ptolemy places in Scandia, . 

and whoſe preſent ſeat is Gothland. But here I muſt 
caution you againſt aſſenting to the opinion of Jor- 

| nandes, that this was the country of thoſe Goths We 


conquered and over ran Europe; ſince the moſt an- Sportland - 


cient and beſt approved writers have told us, that they eee 
ollio Capi- 
lived beyond the Iſter, near the Euxine wa and Were tolinus, &c. 
formerly called-Getes. | 
In what place the Angles lived i is a deed ods The Angles. 
and the opinions concerning it are various. Moſt 
authors place them in Weſtphalia, where Engern now 


ſtands, and where the Suevi-Angli, mentioned by Ta- 


citus and Ptolemy, had their abode. With whom I 


agree, if they mean of Tacitus's age; but I fancy 
they came down afterwards to the ſea- coaſts. Others 
ſeek them in Pomerania, where there is a very conſi- 
derable town called Angloen ; but, ſeeing theſe reach 
into the more inland parts of Germany, at ſo great a 


diſtance from the ſea, we muſt ſeek ſome other place 


where to ſeat our Angles ; and Bede has directed us 

to look for them between the Saxons and the Jutes: | 
„The Angles” (fays he) © came out of that country Lib. 1. c. 15. 
* which is called Angulus, and is ſaid, from that 


« time, to lie waſte, between the countries of the * · Gutarum. 


« Tutes and Saxons.” Seeing between Juitland and 3 the 


Holſatia (che ancient ſeat of the Saxons) there is a Camden, 
ſmall province in the kingdom of Denmark, and . = = ogy 
under the city of Flemſburg, called, at this day, T. reads1t not 
Angel, which Lindebergius, in his Epiſtles, terms A. 
Little England; I am pretty well aſſured, that I have Denmark the 
found the ancient ſeat of our fore-fathers ; and that, 2 5 _ 
from this very place, the Angles came into our iſland. 
And what makes me more confident herein is the 
authority of that ancient author Ethelwerd, who 
writes thus: „Old Anglia is ſituated between tbke 


| * Saxons and Giots, the capital town whereof is 


called, in Saxon, Sleſwic, but by the Danes Haith- 

« by.” In the very ſame place Ptolemy ſeems to 
ſeat the Saxons ; ſo that the middle-age Pr is pro- 
AE in the right : 


Saxonia protulit Anglos, 
Fot patet in lingua niveoque colore. 


Their riſe to Saxony the Angles © owe, 
Their language this and native witeneſs ſhow. 


Some of theſe Angles, marching into the inner 
parts of Germany, and mixing with the Longobards 


ſuppoſed to have left behind them ſome remains of 
their name; ſuch are Engelheim, the native country 
of Charles the Great; Ingolſtadt, Engleburg, 72 
lerute in Germany; and Angleria in Italy. a 
What the etymology of the name is, I dare not 
ſay; however, I utterly reje& that Angulus, ſon of 


people would have to be the founders of our nation'; 
nor can I believe that it had the name from Angulus, 
a corner (as if it were a corner of the world) which 
18 intimated 1 in thoſe common verſes : | 


Anglia terra ferax, & fertilis e orbis, 
Inſula prædives que toto vix eget orbe. 


Whether the early piracies of the Saxons upon that coaſt.(mentioned by many authors) is to be ſo interpreted, as if they then 


dwelt between the Elb and the Rhine, or only drew down thither to carry on their trade of robbing, whilſt fill their habitation 


was in the Cimbric Cherſoneſe, is a queſtion amongſt the learned. 


Camden, here, and Biſhop Stillingfleet (Orig. Britan. p. zog.) 


favour the former opinion, But Archbiſhop Uſher (Primord, c. 12. p. 215. fol.) thinks they came down much later. 


» See Sir Henry Spelman's * under the title Guti. 


1 


22. 
With 


The 


With richeſt wares, that take their happy birch 
Or from the face, or bowels of the earth, 

Our fruitful corner of the world is bleſt, 

Not join'd, and ſcarce beholden to the reſt, 


And as for Goropius's conjecture, that the Angli 
are derived from an angle, i. e. a fiſhing-rod, or fiſh- 
ing-hook, becauſe (as he adds) they hook all to them, 
and are, as we commonly ſay, good anglers; this 
does not deſetve ſo much to be credited as laughed 
at. But whoever finds out the etymology of Engel- 
bert, Engelhard, and ſuch-like German names, does, 
in all probability, at the ſame time, diſcover the ori- 

ginal of the Angli. That the Friſons came along 

Ann: 1607. with them into Britain is plain from Procopius; and, 
becauſe that book is not extant, it may not be amiſs 

to give you the place entire, as J had it tranſcribed, 

from a copy in the king's library at Paris, by that 

ſingular good man, and complete antiquary, Fran- 

De Bell. eiſcus Pithzus: oo; ru vc k bra Topica Le hari, 
Goth. wy. 4, exuor Bains Te elg agTAY tc ele nxk, Kai oveue xeira Tol 
Evel TETAG, Ayyido, ual Opiooort;, Te of vnow ôο,⅛] Bęix- 
Jovec: Tooduln d d Toy Evy ohh, Paivilai dea, ure 
ai ray to; nant Tons kde wflanrapero ty YE, ua 
ai ti; ppayyss xogeor of Jt ail; tromiteor bg yg th pe- 
_| Tiga; rd ptuoTrgav Touro ay chat: xai d, abrs r vioo v 


oltio dai Pact u5e dνν,ẽ 8 TANG TpoTegov 0 Pparyywy Barikevs - 
xi eee THY of t rind oy Twa; Taps Bacoina Isrmav &; Bi- 


Zavriov geidag ddp, ailoi tx To Ayyinuy Evverewne SMO 
uuevog, 5 u n v ide Tgog abr apxerm. i. e. (in my 
rude tranſlation) The iſland of Britain is inhabited 


d by three moſt populous nations, each whereof has 


« their ſeveral kings. The names of the people are 
« the ANGLES, the FRISONES, and thoſe of the 
* ſame name with the iſland, the BRITONS. As 
« to the inhabitants, they ſeem to be ſo numerous, 


_ © that every year they flock over in great companies, | 
« with their wives and. children, to the Franks, who | 
« affign them that part of their iſland which is leaſt | 


« cultivated. Upon this, they pretend a claim to 


« ſtantinople, ſent along with them ſome of the 
« Angles, out of pure oſtentation, as if the iſland 
<« yere part of his dominions.” 

| [And yet this paſſage is referred by others, not to 
our Britain, but to Brittia, placed by the ſame Pro- 


Uſher.-Pri- 
mord. 21. 


| - copius between our iſland of Britain and Thule, 


which in him 1s Scandinavia ; and Iſacius Tzetzes is 


to be underſtood of the ſame, when he ſpeaks of the 


iſland of Britain (read Britia,) with Britain on the 
Weſt, and Thule on the Eaft.] 
Saxons, An- 
8 Ju- themſelves in Britain. That they were but one nation, 
non and called by one general name, ſometimes Saxons, ſome- 
times Angles, or (to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who 
were left behind in Germany) Anglo-Saxons, is plain 
from Gildas, - Boniface, Bede, Paulus Diaconus, and 


others. But, in Latin, they are moſt frequently 


termed Gens Anglorum (i. e. the nation of the An- 


gles) and, in _ own Ruder. to ths fame e ſenſe, 
r | 


When te The! exact time nen they were ic into Bri- 


Saxons came 


into Britain. tain by Vortigern is a difpute amongſt writers; but, | ter, by the authority of Gildas and Bede, with the 


to wave the reſt, Bede and his followers do thus ſettle 
the chronology of tos dark and confuſed times : 


Theſe are the ſeveral people of Germ any who FER 


ENGLISH- 8. 8; 
| 


| they came over before that year, I mean 449. But, 


r 


„ 


Picts and Saxons, by virtue of his interceſſion to 


hither? before the year of Chriſt 449. For, other- 


out of Britain into his own country, after the death 


neceſſarily have been before the year 435, the laſt 


and Rubellius, to that of Stilico, 373 years. us. 
c the whole iſland of [Britain ;] and it is not long, | | 


« fince the king of the F ranks, diſpatching ſome of | 
<« his own ſubjects on an embaſſy to Juſtinian at Con- 


In the 23d year of Theodoſius the younger, and 
that of Chriſt 4.30, the Britons, overpowered by the 
Picts and Scots, deſire aid of Ætius, then in his third 
conſulſhip but without ſucceſs. 

Under Valentinian the Third, St. German came 
over into Britain two ſeveral times, to oppoſe the Pe- 
lagians; and, leading up the Britons againſt the 


God, gained them the victory. 


In the firſt year of Martian, and that of Chriſt 449, 
the nation of the Engliſh- Saxons came over into Bri- 
tain. ao 

But ſince it is bricht. from the Calendar of the 
conſuls, that the third conſulſhip of Ætius fell in the 
xxxixth year of that Theodoſius, and of Chriſt 446; 
and ſince it appears by the molt authentic writers, Baronius, 
that St. German died in the year of Chriſt 435; there 
is great reaſon to ſuſpect that the numerals in Bede 
have been corrupted, and that the Saxons came over 


wiſe, how is it poſſible that St. German, who died in 
435, ſhould lead up the Britons againſt the Saxons, 
who by that computation were not then come over ? 
Beſides, Ninnius affirms, that St. German returned 


of Vortigern, who was the perſon that invited the 
Saxons into Britain; ſo that their coming over muſt 


of St. German's life. Farther yet, in the ſecond 
year after Leo the Great was made pope (which falls 
in with that of Chriſt 443) Proſper Tiro, who lived 
at the ſame time, tells us, © That Britain, after ſe- 
« yeral bloody defeats, was at laſt ſubdued by the 
0c Saxons.” Which puts it beyond all diſpute, that 


to remove all ſcruples about that matter, let me add 
this chronological note, which is at the end of ſome 
cops of Ninnius, and fatisfies me beyond all the reſt: 
From the conſulſhip of the two Gemini, * Rufus * Read Fu- 


From Stilico to Valentinian, ſon of Placidia, and 
to the reign of Vortigern, 28 years. | 

From the reign of Vortigern to the diſcord NON 
Gaitolinus and Ambroſius are 12 years; which is 
Guoloppum, 1. e. Cathguoloph. 

Vortigern reigned in Britain, when Theodoſius and 
Valentinian were conſuls ; and, in the fourth year of 
his reign, the Saxons came over, and were received 
by Vortigern, when Felix and Taurus were conſuls. 

From the year that the Saxons came into Britain, 


and were received by Vortigern, to + Decius Valeri- + Otherwiſe 


Decius Pau- 


anus, are 69 years. e 


By this computation, the Engliſh-Saxons muſt have 
come into Britain, in the 21ſt year of Theodoſius the 
younger, which is neareſt to Bede's account, that is, 
the year of Chriſt 428; for then Felix and Taurus 
were conſuls; and other circumſtances, both of per- 
ſon and time, agree to it. 

But others think, that in this matter there are but selling. 
two certain characters, as to the time, viz. That it Orig. ak 
was after the third conſulſhip of tius, and after the 40 
death of Theodoſius; and, finding that this chrono- 
logical note, at the end of Ninnius, agrees not with 
either, they choſe to govern themſelves, in this mat- 


ſeries of the Britiſh and Roman affairs at that time J 
by which i it falls at or after the year 449. 


2 See this matter ſlated at lugs by Biſhop Uſher, Antiquitat. Britann. p. 217, &c, and Dr. sehnte, Orig. Britan. P- 316. 


Vol. J. 


d Concerning the pong. time, when st. ee Nee ſee 2 Oli p. 208. 
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And the foregoing arguments, upon which it is 
fixed to a more early date, ſeem to them to be liable 
Uſher. Prim. to ſeveral exceptions. The firſt is grounded upon 
. St. German's dying in the year 4353 but that he 
lived much longer is proved from Honoratus in the 
life of Hilary Biſhop of Arles, who mentions St Ger- 
man as preſent, when Chelidonius was depoſed by 
Hilary, in his viſitation; which Sirmondus places 
annoDom. 444, and which appears to be rightly placed 
by the epiſtle of Leo, and the reſcript of Valenti- 
nian upon Chelidonius's appeal, which bears date in 
the year 445. Add to this what Bede faith, That 
he was kindly received by Valentinian and Placidia 
at Ravenna, and there died; and what Conſtantine 
faith in his life, that he fat thirty years after Aman- 
tor in his ſee, who died in the year 418. The ſe- 
cond argument, from Proſper Tiro, is objected againſt, 
becauſe it contradicts Gildas, who may deſerve greater 
credit than Proſper Tiro, in matters relating to the 
Britiſh hiſtory; and the third argument, from the 
calculation at the end of Ninnius, is therefore diſ- 
liked, becauſe it makes their coming-in to be near 
twenty years before the third conſulſhip of Ætius.] 

I think fit to advertiſe the reader of one thing more 
(not, in the mean time, to aſſume the character of 
a critic) * that, in many copies of Gildas, from 
whence Bede took that paſſage about Etius, it is 
read Apitio III. Conſuli; and, in others, the nume- 

rals are omitted, and it is written Ægitio; and, in 
one, Aquitio Cos. But I could never find, in the 
Faſti, any conſul of that name, unleſs we may ima- 
gine that he was an extraordinary conſul. | 
But, at what time ſoever they came over, it is 


certain they ſhewed wonderful courage, and this | 


victory of tempered with great prudence ; for, in a ſhort time, 
the Saxons. they became ſo conliderable, both for numbers, dif- 
_ cipline, and conqueſts, that they were in a moſt proſ- 

perous and powerful condition, and their victory in 

a manner entire and abſolute. 


weſtern parts, yielded, and became one nation with 
them, and embraced their laws name, and language: 
for, beſides England, the Engliſh-Saxons poſſeſſed 


themſelves of the greateſt part of Scotland (and the | 


Highlanders, who are the true Scots, call them Saſ- 
ſons, to this day 3) where they uſe the ſame language 
with us, only varying a little in the diale&; and 
this language we and they have kept in a manner 
uncorrupted, together with the kingdom, for 1150 


years. By which it appears how trivial and falſe 
that was (like others of the ſame nature) which the 


Saxon prophets foretold, when they ſet fail for this 


Gildas, Iſland, © That they ſhould ſtay here only 300 years, 
. that 1 50 of theſe ſhould be + taken up in fre- 
' flaturos. © quent Wars. 


The ſubject- matter and . ſeem next to require, 

that ſomething be added concerning the manners and 

cuſtoms of our fore-fathers the Saxons ; and therefore 

1 ſhall ſet down what I have obſerved upon that head. 

Caſtoms and The Saxons were, in general, a warlike nation; 


manners of « and,” as Zoſimus has told us, © were looked up- 
the Saxons. 


<« on to be the moſt valiant of all the Germans, both 


« for greatneſs of mind, ſtrength of body, and a 
« a hardy conſtitution.” Marcellinus obſerves, 


All the conquered, | 
except a few who took refuge in the uncultivated | 


« That the Romans dreaded them above all Others, 


2 See Camden's Epiſtles, p. 7. 
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| 


| 


| themſelves ſo to the ſea, that (as one has it) they 


« becauſe their motions were always ſudden.” And 
Oroſius ſays, that, * for their courage and activity, 
e they were terrible. Saxony 18 a place inacceſſible, 
« by reaſon of the marſhes; and the frontiers of it 
<« are unpaſſable. But tho* this may ſeem to ſecure 
e them, in a great meaſure, againſt invaſions, and 
« though the captive Saxons frequently made up a part 
« in the Roman triumphs; yet are they accounted 
« a moſt ſtout people, excelling all others in pira- 
“ cies : however, in theſe, they rely more upon their 
e fly-boats, than their courage; and make it their 
“ buſineſs, not ſo much to fight as to run.” Thus Orig. lib. 9. 
far Egeſippus, who is followed by Iſidore: The“ 
* Saxons, ſituate upon the ſea-ſhore, and among 

ce fens unpaſſable, are very ſtout and very active. 
« From whence they took their names, as being a 

« + hardy reſolute ſort of men, and in piracy out- f Saxun. 
doing all others.” They were eminent for their 

tallneſs, ſymmetry of parts, and exactneſs of features; 
whereupon Witichindus, the monk, has left us this 
22 of them: © The Franks were amazed to 

e ſee men of ſuch vaſt bodies and fo great fouls: 

« they wondered at their ſtrange habit and armour, 

at their hair hanging down upon their ſhoulders, 

“ and, above all, at their courage and reſolution : 

« their cloaths were * cloſe-coats; their armour, . Sage. 
long ſpears: when they ſtood, they leaned upon 


little ſhields, and wore a ſort of large knives __ 
hanging before,” 


But formerly they uſed to ſhave 
their heads to the very ſkin, except a little =—y 
the crown; and wore a plate round their heads 


| Sidonius PSs 1715 intimates in . ver- 


ſes : 


Nic Saxona cærulum videmus, 5 
Adſuetum antè ſalo, ſolum timere, ; 
Cujus verticis extimas per oras, 

Non contenta ſuos tenere morſus, 
Altat lamina marginem comarum. 
Et. fic crinibus ad cutem reſciſſis, 

Decreſcit caput, additurque vultus. 


Here *twas he ſaw the purple Saxon ſtand, _ 
Us'd to rough ſeas, yet ſhaking on the land. 
The frozen plate, that on their crown they wear, 
In one great tuft, drives up their buſhy hair: 
The reſt they keep ee and thus their 
ace © -- 
Appears ſtill bigger, as their 3 grows les. 
What their habits were may be learnt from Paulus 
Diaconus's obſervation upon the Longobards: 
« Their cloaths were looſe, and generally linnen, 
« ſuch as the Engliſh-Saxons uſe the THAWING: TE 
« broad and of ſeveral colours.” | 
They were admirably well ſkilled in nayal affairs The Saxons 
and, by their long and continual piracies, had inured ain. * 
dreaded the land. They annoyed the coaſts 
of Britain and France, even as far as Spain, 
to that degree, that it was found neceſſary to guard 
the ſhores of both kingdoms with officers and ſoldiers, + 
againſt any attempts they might make upon them; 
and theſe, for that reaſon; were. called © counts of the The counts of 
Saxon ſhore along Britain and France. But, for all the Saxon 
that, oft the Cha of their, ble e _ my” 


b The learned Selden ſeems to be of opinion, that this Etius was really no 1 but be a 3 of great note and autho- 
rity at that time; for (ſays he) 7lfres ſæpius wiros indigitaut biftorici naſtri conſules ; i, e. Our hiſtorians very often call eminent 
men conſuls.“ Which conjeQure might hold, if the numerals were left out (as they are, indeed, in ſome copies; ; but, = wy are 


ſuppoſed to ſtand, there 1s plainly no room for it. 


| See Biſhop Stillingfleets Origines Bri tannicæ, p. 300. 


- © See more of theſe in Kent, and Sir Henry Spelman's MS. Iceni, in Bodley's library. 
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made a ſhift very frequently to plunder our coaſts. | 
To which allude thoſe verſes of Sidonius Apollinaris : 


Quin & Aremoricus piratam Saxona trains « 
* Timebat. * Fperabat, cui pelle ſalum fulcare Britannum 
Ludus, & _ glaucum mare findere lembo. 


Armorica che Saxon pirates fear'd, 
That on the Britiſh coaſts in ſhoals appear d, 


And thro' the narrow ſea in boats of leather 
ſteer d. 


But, in France, near Little Britain, they got poſ- | 
ſeſſion of all that part about Bayeux, and kept it 


a long time; as is evident from Gregorius Turo- | 


Baiocaflin nenſis, who calls them Saxones Baiocaſſini, as the 
Saxons yulgar term them Seſnes Beſſins. 

Lib. 9. Epiſt. With what barbarity, they plundered our coaſts, 

ad Nang. Sidonius himſelf will tell you : „The meſſenger,” 

« ſays he, whom we diſcourſed pretty largely 

« about your affairs, aſſured us that you had lately 

« charged the enemy at ſea, and you were wholly 


e taken up between rowing and fighting, and that 


| « you were upon the winding ſea-coaſt, giving chace 
| + Pandes T 4 to the + fly-boats of the Saxons. And, in theſe, 


ES. 
2 « affure yourſelf of as many head-pirates as there 


ciuli. ce are rowers: they are all, at the ſame time, both | 


« maſters and ſervants; all teach and learn in this 
« their trade of robbing ; ſo that a. caution to take 
« oreat care of yourſelf is highly neceſſary, at this 
C time. It is the moſt terrible enemy you can en- 
ment, deſpiſes oppoſition, and certainly worſts 
you, if you are not very well provided. If he Kr. 
„ ſue, he, undoubtedly, catches you; if he fly, he 
1 always eſcapes. Shipwrecks are fo far from fright- 
„ ing him, that they harden him. Theſe people do 
<« not only underſtand the dangers of the ſeas, but 
« are intimately acquainted with them. In a tem- 
« peſt, if they are purſued, it gives them an oppor- 
« tunity of eſcaping ; if they are purſuing, it ſecures 
<« them againſt being diſcovered at a diſtance. They 
<« readily venture their lives among waves and 
&« rocks, if there is any hope of ſurpriſing the 
t enemy. Always, before they weigh anchor and 
<« ſet ſail homewards from the continent, their 
« cuſtom is to take every tenth captive, and put 
* them to death by equal and exquiſite tortures 
* which is the more melancholy, becauſe it proceeds 
« from ſuperſtition; and, after thoſe who are to 
die, are got together, they pretend to temper the 
e injuſtice of their death by a ſerming . of 
& lots, 
Such are their vows, and with ſuch Kauen do 
« they diſcharge them. Thus, being rather pol- 
« luted with ſacrilege, than purified by ſacrifices, 
<« thoſe bloody murderers look upon it as a greater 
0 piece of religion to rack a poor captive, than to 
<« let him be ranſomed. To this purpoſe is that 
fragment of ancient hiſtory, which we find in Iſi- 
dore: The Saxon nation relies more upon their 
4 fly-boats, than their courage; and are always 
% provided rather to run than fight.” And that of 
Salvian (who lived in thoſe times) concerning the 
barbarous nations: The Alani are immodeſt, but 
< not treacherous; the Franks are treacherous, but 
very courteous; the Saxons are very webt 


2 See Berkſhire, under the title, Pale of N. bite- logs. 


01 See Sir * Gloſſary, under the title Hert hut. 


He takes you unawares, is gone in a mo- 


white cloth. Next, if the conſultation was upon 


&« exceeding chaſte.” Of ſo great conſtancy * re- 
ſolution were they (if one may ſo call it) that they 


would rather chuſe to murder themſelves, than be 
| expoſed ro the contempt of others; fo that, when 


Symmachus had. provided a number of them againſt 


| the public ſhows, the very day they were to be 
| brought into the theatre, they ſtrangled themſelves, 


and ſo diſappointed the people of that piece of di- 
verſion. Of theſe Symmachus himſelf writes thus: L. 2. Epiſt. 
“The number of the Saxons is leſſened by death; for, * 


the private guards not watching narrowly enough 


ce the wicked hands of that deſperate nation, the firſt 
% day of the ſword-play diſcovered nine and twenty 
« of them ſtrangled, without a halter.” 
The Saxon nation was likewiſe ſtrangely ſuperſti | 
tious; for which reaſon, whenever they had any | 


| weighty matters under debate, they were, beſides 


their ſoothſaying, principally directed by the neighing 
of horſes, which they looked on as the ſureſt pre- 
ſage; and this may poſſibly be the reaſon why the A horſe the 
dukes of Saxony bore in their arms a horſe; but _ On 
why our Hengiſt and Horſa had their names from 
an horſe (for both theſe names, in Saxon, ſignify an 
horſe) is a myſtery to me, unleſs it was to por- 
tend their warlike courage, according to that: of 
doi, ah 


\ 


Bell armantur equi, bella uy armenta minantur. 


Hoſts are arm'd for war, l war 
Such beaſts fe — 


They alſo very much uſed the caſting of lots; FAD Adam Bre- 


nſis refers 
cutting a branch from ſome fruit-tree, they divided it _ 55 the 


into little ſlips; each of theſe they diſtinguiſhed by Saxons, but 


c 
ſeveral marks, and ſo caſt them promiſcuouſly upon 4 $15 oo 


public affairs, the prieſt; but, if upon private, the 


| maſter of the family ; after interceſſions to the gods, 


looking up to heaven, took each of them up three 
ſeveral times, and then gave an interpretation, accord- 
ing to the mark ſet upon them. To foretell the 
events of war, they uſed to take a captive of the na- | 
tion againſt which their deſign was, and to oblige him 
to fight a duel with ſome one of their own country; 
each was to fight with the arms of his country; and, 

by the iſſue of this, they concluded which ſide would 


Mercury, whom they called Wodan ; his facrifices 

were men; and the day conſecrated to him was the 

fourth of the week, which we therefore at this day 

call Wedneſday *. The ſixth day they conſecrated Wedneſday. 
to Venus, whom they called Frea and Frico, from 

whence we call that day Friday; as Tueſday is de- Friday. 
rived from Tuiſco, the founder of the German na- Tueſday. 


tion. They had alſe a goddeſs called Eoſter, to The goddeſs. 


whom they ſacrificed, in the month of April; where- Eoſter. 
upon, ſaith Bede, they called April Eoſter-monath; Time of ſa- 
and we, at this day, call the Paſchal feaſt Eaſter. crifice. 
The Angles,” faith Tacitus, © as did the other 

“ neighbouring nations, worſhipped Herthus, i. e. Herthus, a 
“their mother-carth, as * believing that ſhe intereſted goddeſs, 

“ herſelf in the affairs of men and nations.” In our 

language, that word {till ſignifies earth, but not in Earth. 

the German; for they uſe Arden to ſignify earth. 

The forementioned Ethelwerd has left us this account 


of their ons, as to What relates to his own 


» From the fame original is Wodenſdie, Wodenſburrow, &c. i Wilcke.” 


times : 
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be conqueror. The god they worſhipped moſt was Saxon gods, | 
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times: The northern infidels have been ſeduced 


« to ſuch a degree, that, to this day, the Danes, Nor- |. 


„ mans, and Suevians, worſhip Wodan as their 
lord.“ And in another place: The barbarous 
* nations honoured Wodan as a god; and thoſe 


i Pagans offered ſacrifice to him, to make them VIc- | 


“ torious and valiant.” 
But Adam Bremenſis gives a more full account 
of theſe matters: © In a temple (called, in their 
« tongue, Ubſola, the furniture whereof is all of 
<« gold) the people worſhip the ſtatues of three gods. 
Thor, the moſt powerful of them, has a room by 
« by himſelf in the middle; and on each fide of 
+ Signifca- © him are Wodan and Fricco. The + emblems of 


#70125. 


Thurſday, them are theſe: Thor they take to be the ruler of 


<« the air, and to ſend, as he ſees convenient, thun- 


« der and lightning, winds and ſhowers, fair weather 


« and fruit. Wodan, the ſecond, is more valiant ; it 


is he that manages wars, and inſpires people with 
courage againſt their enemies. Fricco, the third, 
. « preſents men with peace and pleaſure; and his 
Priapo i- ſtatue is cut with a large * privy-member. They 
"WW engrave Wodan armed, as Mars 1s with us. Thor 
<« ſeems to be repreſented, with the ſcepter of Ju- 
« piter.” But theſe errors have at length fled n 
the truth of Chriſtianity. 
A monarchy After they had fixed in Britain, they divided it 
e ee into ſeven kingdoms, and made it a heptarchy. But, 
heptarchy. even in that, he who was moſt powerful was (as Vere 
Lib. 2. c. 5. has obſerved) ſtyled “ King of the Engliſh nation ;” 
ſo that, in the very heptarchy, there ſeems always 


596. to have been a fort of monarchy. Afterwards, Auſ- 
Auſtin the 
Englith apo- 
ſile. ' patched hither by Gregory the Great 3 and, baniſhing 


thoſe monſters of Heatheniſh profaneneſs, did, with 
wonderful ſucceſs, plant Chriſt in their hearts, and 


Converſion of convert them to the Chriſtian faith How it came 
the Engliſh 
to chriſtiani- : 
ty. a concern for the converſion of the Engliſh nation, 


we may learn from venerable Bede, who has left us | 
Lib. 2. c. 1. what himſelf received by tradition: * The report 


« goes, that, on a certain day when the merchants 
e were newly come, and great variety of wares were 
<« expoſed to ſale, many chapmen flocked together, 
« and, among the reſt, Gregory himſelf. He took 
notice, among other things, of ſome boys that 


« were to be ſold; their bodies were white, their 
looks ingenuous, and their hair very lovely. Af- 
<« ter he had viewed them, he inquired (as the ſtory | 


goes) from what country or nation they came? 
„They told him from the iſle of Britain, the inha- 
% bitants whereof were all of that make and com- 
« plexion, Next, he aſked them, whether the peo- 
« ple of that iſland were Chriſtians, or were yet in- 
« yolved in the errors of Paganiſm 2 The anſwer 
“was, that they were Pagans. At which, fetching 
a deep ſigh, alas! (ſays he) that the father of 


« darkneſs ſhould be maſter of ſuch bright faces, | 


« and that ſuch graceful looks ſhould carry with 
them a mind void of inward grace. Another queſ- 
tion he put to them was about the name of that 
« country. They told him the people were called 

_ « Angles. And (ſays he) not amiſs ; for, as they have 
& angelical. looks, ſo it is fit that ſuch ſhould be 
„ fellow-heirs with the angels in heaven. But what 
e was the name of that lea province from whence 
« theſe were brought? It was anſwered, that the 
inhabitants of it were called Deiri. Yes, (ſays he) 
Hol-Deirneſs ** Deiri, as much as de ira eruti, i. e. delivered from 
„Wrath, and called to the mercy of Chriſt. What 


tin, commonly called the Engliſh apoſtle, was dil- | 


came to paſs that Gregory ſhould have ſo peculiar 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
© 


cc 


is the name of the king of that neveiouet - They I 


told him, Elle. And, alluding to the name, it 


is fit (ſays he) that Alleluia ſhould be ſung in 
thoſe parts, to the praiſe of God our Creator. Up- 
on this, going to the pope (for this happened be- 
fore he was made pope himſelf) he begged him 
to ſend the nation of the Angles, in Britain, ſome 
miniſters of the goſpel, by whoſe preaching they 


might be converted to Chriſt; adding, that him- 


ſelf was ready, by the aſſiſtance of God, to perform 
this great work, if it ſhould pleaſe the pope to have 
it done.” 


Concerning the ſame converſion, Gregory the Great 
writes thus: © Behold, it has pierced the hearrs of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ancient fragment of that age we read thus : © Upon 


cc 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


6c 


be 


Engliſh nation, but, with a moſt fervent zeal, they e. 
gave up themſelves to it, and employed their utmoſt 
endeavours to promote it, by diſcharging all the 


all nations! how the utmoſt bounds of the Eaſt 
and Weſt are joined in one common faith | Even 


the Fritiſh tongue, which uſed to mutter nothing 


but barbarity, has, a good while ſince, begun to 
eccho forth the Hebrew Halleluia in divine an- 
thems.” And in a letter to Auſtin himſelf : «© Who 
can expreſs the general joy and ſatisfaction among 
all faithful people, ſince the Engliſh nation (by 
the grace of Almighty God, and the endeayours of 
you our brother) hath quitted the errors of dark- 
neſs, and is enlightened with the beams of our 
holy faith; ſince, with a moſt pious zeal, they now 


tread under-foot thoſe idols, before which they for- 


merly kneeled with that blind veneration.” In an 


one ſingle Chriſtmas-day (to the eternal honour of 

the Engliſh nation) Auſtin baptiſed above ten 
thouſand men, beſides an infinite number of wo- 

men and children. But, pray, how ſhould prieſts, The river 


or others in holy orders, be got to baptiſe ſuch a Wale in 


Yorkſhire. 


prodigious number? The archbiſhop, after he had Bede tells this 
conſecrated the river Swale, commanded by the hole matter 


of Paulinus, 


criers, and principal men, that they ſhould with Archbiſhop 


faith go in two by two, and in the name of the ” — 
holy Trinity baptiſe each other. Thus were they 

all regenerated by as great a miracle as once the 

people of Iſrael paſſed through the divided ſea, and 

through Jordan, when it was turned back ; for, in 

the ſame manner here, ſo great a variety of ſex 

and ages paſſed ſuch a deep channel, and yet (which 

in human account is incredible) not one received 


harm. A ſtrange miracle this was! but, what 
is yet a greater, the river cures all diſeaſes and infir- 
mities. Whoever ſteps in faint and diſordered 


comes out ſound and whole. What a Joyful fight : 


was this for angels and men! ſo many thouſands 
of a proſelyte nation, coming out of the channel of 


the ſame river, as out of the womb of one mother! 


one ſingle pool preparing ſo many inhabitants for Bri 
the heavenly manſions! Hereupon, pope Gregory, 2 
with all the companies of the ſaints above, broke Fra 
forth into joy, and could not reſt till he had 

written to Eulogius, the holy patriarch of Alex- 

andria, moſt joyfully to congratulate him, upon The 
ſo vaſt a ne, mY Wan on one Chiles. * | 
days”: . - | into 
No ſooner was the name of Chriſt Reise in the Religion of = 


duties of Chriſtian piety, and by erecting churches, 
and plentifully endowing them; ſo that no part of 
the Chriſtian world could ſhew either more or richer 
monaſteries, than they. Nay, even ſome of their 
kings preferred a religious life before their very 
crowns. So many holy men did it produce, who, 


for their firm projeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, 


their 
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The ENGLISH SAXONS. 


: n reſolute perſeverance in it; and their unfeigned | 
piety, were fainted; that, in this point, it is equal 


to any country in the whole Chriſtian world. And, 
as that profane Porphyry ſtyled Britain a province 
fruitful in tyrants, ſo England might juſtly be called 
an iſland moſt fruitful in ſaints. 


The learning Afterwards, they .began to promote Loma learn- 


of the Saxons. . 


ing, and, by the help, of Winifrid, Willebrod, and | 
others, conveyed that and the goſpel together into | 


Germany; as a German poet has told us in theſe 


_ verſes: 


Hec tamen Artois laus eft æterna Britannis, 

' Quid poſt Pannonicis vaſtatum incurſibus orbem, 
Ila bonas artes, & Graiæ munera linguæ, 
Stellarumque vias, & magni fidera cali 
 Obſervans, iterum turbatis intulit oris. 

Quin ſe relligio, multum debere Britannis 
Servata, & late circum diſperſa fatetur : 
Quis nomen, Winfride, tuum, quis munera neſcit ? 
Te duce, Germanis pietas ſe vera, fdeſſue 
Infinuans, cepit ritus abolere profanos. 
© Quid non Aleuino facunda Lutetia debes ? 
Inſtaurare bonas ibi qui fæliciter artes, 
Barbariemque procul ſolus depellere capit. 
Quid tibi divinumque Bedam, doliiſimus olim 
Tam varias anus bene qui cognoverat artes, 
Debemus.— — — 


When barbarous troops the civil world 0 erſpread, 


And perſecuted ſcience into exile fled: 


<A Let this to EIT 's 1 * be ſaid, | { 


And trace th? eternal courſes of 1 ſtars. 
ON Nor learning only, but religion too, 


That Greece or Rome had boaſted of before: 


NT was happy ſhe did all thoſe arts reſtore, 


Taught the rude world to cub. the untrod 
„ 


Her tiſe and growth to Britiſh ſoil doth owe. 


From our dull climate chac'd the fogs of night : 
Profaneſt rites thy pious charms obey'd, 


And trembling ſuperſtition own d thy power and 


fed. 
| Nor ſmaller tokens of eſteem "RR 3 | 
Alcuinus claims, who durſt himſelf advance [ 
Single againſt-whole troops of ignorance. 
IT was he tranſported Britain's richeſt ware, 


2 Language and arts, and kindly taught them here. 


With him his maſter Bede ſhall ever live, 


Britain twice 


ſchool- 
miſtreſs to 
France. 


The march- 
ing back of 


che Saxons 


into Germa- cipline. 


ny. 
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Ang 925 the learning he engroſs'd ſurvive. 
twice ſchool- miſtreſs to France; meaning, firſt, by 


in erecting an univerſity at Paris. 
And, as they introduced into Germany l 
and religion, ſo alſo did they introduce military diſ- 


if we may depend upon Eginhardus's words: The 
Saxon nation (as antiquity tells us) leaving thoſe 


* Angles which inhabit Britain, out of a deſire, or 
rather neceſſity, of ſettling in ſome new home, 


ny paſſed the ſea, making to the German coalt, and 
came aſhore at a place named Haduloha. It was 
e about that time that Theoderic, king of the Franks, 


* made war upon On, duke of rhe Thuringi, 
0} * 


Nay, what is more, thoſe Saxons who live 
in the dukedom of Saxony are deſcended from them, 


—— 


Ie. 
the ſouth fide of them, lived the F ranks, and a 
I party of the Thuringi, who had not been engaged 


by the river Unſtrote. 
„ the Normans, a fierce ind reſolute nation : 
| < eaſt, the Obotriti; and, on the weſt, the Friſians. 


<« neceſſary.” 


biſhop of Mentz, an Engliſhman. born, 


« his ſon-in-law, and barbarouſly waſted the land with 


fire and ſword. After two ſet battles, the victory 
« :was {till depending, though abundance of blood had 
e been ſhed on both fides. Upon which, Theoderic, 


diſappointed of his hopes of conqueſt, ſent ambaſ- 
« ſadors to the Saxons. Their duke, at that time, 


their buſineſs, and their propoſals of living together, 
in caſe of victory, marched with an army to their 
«* aſſiſtance. By the help of theſe (who fought it 
out ſtoutly, as if they had been diſputing for their 
own liberty and property) he conquered the ene- 
my, ſpoiled the inhabitants, put moſt. of them to 
the ſword, and, according to promiſe, yielded up 
c the land to the auxiliaries. They divided it by 
lot; and, becauſe the war had reduced them to 


the whole, they let out part of it, eſpecially that 
« which lies eaſtward, to the boors ; each of which, 
according to his quantity, was to pay a certain 
The reſt they cultivated themſelves. On 


in the late war; from whom they were divided 
On the north fide, were 
on the 


Againſt theſe they were always maintaining their 
ground, either by truce, or by engagements, when 
But now let us return to our Engliſh 
Saxons. 


was one Hadugatoz who, as ſoon as he heard 


ſo ſmall a number that they could not people 


The Saxons, FR a long 1 lived under their 


; heptarchy i in a flouriſhing condition, till, at laſt, all 
the other kingdoms, ſhattered with civil wars, were 


ſubdued to that of the Weſt-Saxons ; for Egbert, 


king of the Weſt· Saxons, after he had ande four 
| of theſe kingdoms, and had a fair proſpect of the 
_ | other two, to unite them in name, as he had already 


I done in government, and to keep up the memory of 
Twas thou, bleſt Winifred, whoſe virtue's light 


his own nation, publiſhed an edict, wherein it was 
ordered that the whole heptarchy, which the Saxons 


had poſſeſſed themſelves of, ſhould be called England, 
i. e. the land of the Angles. 


Latin name of Anglia ; ; "Taken from the Angles, who, 


From whence came the 


of the three nations that came over, were the moſt 
numerous and moſt valiant. 


About the 
np 0 


England. 


The kingdoms of Nor- 
| thumberland and Mercia, two. of the largeſt, with 


| that of the Eaſt-Angles, were their's; whereas the 
| Jutes had no more than Kent and the Ifle of Wight ; 


and the Saxons, the territories of the eaſt, weſt, and 


many ages lince, they were called, by one general 


Anglcynne, Englcynne, Engliſcmon ; though, at the 


ſame time, every particular kingdom had a diſtinct 
name of its own: 


writers, ſo perla from Bede who intitles his hif- 


| fouth Saxons; very narrow bounds, if compared 
| with thoſe large territories of the Angles. From theſe, 
4 Bod Peter Ran further adds, that Britain was 
| name, Angles, and, in their own language, Englatheod, Theod, i. e. 
the Druids, and then by Alcuinus, who was the 

main inſtrument made uſe of by Charles the Greats | 


a nation. 


and this is evident, as from other 


tory The Hiſtory of the Engliſh nation; ſo, even in 


the heptarchy, the kings who were more powerful 


than the reſt were ſtyled Kings of the Engliſh nation. 


Then it was that the name of Britain fell into diſuſe 
in this iſland, and was only to be found in books, 


being never heard in converſation ; ſo that Boniface, Epiſt. ad 


nation Tranſmarine Saxony. But king Eadred (as 
appears from certain charters) ſtyled himſelf King 
of Great Britain, about the year 948; and Eadgar, 
about the * 970, Monarch of all Albion. 
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ENGLISH*SAXONS. 

When it was firſt called England, then were the q after they had pteyrd upon our coaſts for many: years - 
Angles in the height of their glory; and as ſuch | together, began at 2 to — 2 Ee 
(according to the common fate of things in this | the nation _ 


— were ready for their fall ; for the Danes, 


NAMES of the ENGLISH-SAXONS. 


Had deſigned, here, to inſert the order and ſuc- L 


ceſſion of the Saxon kings, as well in the 
heptarchy as monarchy ; but, becauſe this may 
not be a proper place for them, and a heap of 


bare names may not be ſo acceptable, I ſhall, perhaps, 
oblige the reader more by drawing up a ſhort ſcheme | 


of the obſervations I have made (eſpecially out of 
Alfric the grammarian) concerning the force, original, 


and ſignification of their names. Not that I pretend 


to explain every name, for that would be too labo- 


Porphyry de rious a work ; beſides, ſuch barbarous names (where- 


Theolog. 
Phœnicum. 


in there is a great emphaſis, a conciſe brevity, and 
ſomething of ambiguity) are very hardly tranſlated 
into another language. But becauſe moſt of them 


are compounds, the ſimples whereof are very few ; I 
| ſhall explain the latter, ſo that the ſignification of the 


Al, Eal, Al. 


former (which always implied ſomething of good 


luck) may be more eaſily diſcovered; and to ſhew 
that the 5g95r#; nominum (the derivation of names) 


mentioned by Plato, is to be found in all nations. 
EL, EAL, and AL in compound names (as Ha, 
in the Greek compounds) ſignifies all or altogether. 


So Alwin is a complete conqueror; Albert, all il- 


luſtrious; Aldred, altogether reverend; Alfred, al- 
together peaceful: to theſe Pammachius, Pancratius, 


| Pamphilius, &c. do, in fome meaſure, anſwer, 


Elf, Ulf, &c. 


Ard. 


ALF (which, according to various dialects is pro- 
nounced ulf, wolph hulph, hilp, helfe, and, at this 
day, help) implies aſſiſtance. So Alfwin is victorious 
aid; Alfwold, an auxiliary governor ; AElfgifa, a 
lender of affiſtance : with which Boetius, Symmachus,* 
Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. 

ARD ſignifies a natural diſpoſttion; as Godard 


is a divine temper; Reinard, a fincere temper ; Gif- 


Athel and 
Ethel. 


Perk 


Bald. 


fard, a bountiful and liberal diſpoſition; Bernard, 
filial affection, &c. 1 

ATHEL, Adel, and Ethel, is noble. So 
Athelred is noble for counſel; Athelard, a noble 


genius z Xchelbert, eminently noble ; Zthelward, 
a noble protector. | 


BERT is the fame with our bright ; in the Latin, 
illuftris and clarus. So Ecbert, eternally famous or | 
bright; Sigbert, a famous conqueror; and ſhe, who | 


was termed by the Germans Bertha, was by the | 


Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obſerved by Luitprandus, 
Of the ſame fort were theſe, Phædrus, Epiphanius, 
Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, IIluſtrius. 

BALD, as we learn from Jornandes, was uſed by 
the northern nations to fignify the ſame as the 


Latin audax, bold; and is till in uſe. So Baldwin 
(and, by inverſion, Winbald) is a bold conqueror z 
Ethelbald, nobly bold ; Eadbald, happily bold; which 


are of the ſame import, as Thraſeas, Thraſymachus, 


Thraſybulus, &c. 
(BURH is a tower, ad from that, a Aeteber 


or protection; ſo Cwenburh is a woman ready o 


aſſiſt; Cuthburh, eminent for aſſiſtance. 
CEO, an initial in the names of men, ance a 


ſhip or ciule, ſuch as thoſe that the Saxons landed in. ] 
CEN and Kin denote kinsfolk, 


kindred Cinburg, the defence of his kindred ; Cin- 
ric, powerful | in kindred. 

CUTH fignifies knowledge « or gal. 
win is a knowing conqueror ; 


So Cuth- 


the ſame nature are Sophocles, Sophianus, &c. - 
EAD [D, ED] in the compound, and 7939 
in the ſimple names, denote happineſs or bleſſedneſs. 


py aſſiſtance; Eadgar, happy power; Eadwin, hap- 
py conqueror : which Macarius, Eupolemus, Fauſtus, 


Thus Eadward is a happy preſerver ; Eadulph, hap- 


Burk, 


Cel. 


So Cinulph is a Cen and Kia. 
help to his kindred; Cinehelm, a protector of his 


Ead. 


Fortunatus, Felicianus, &c. do in ſome meaſure re- 


ſemble. [Ead may alſo, in ſome caſes, be derived 


mild. 

FERTH and F ORTH, common terminations, 
are the ſame as, in Engliſh, an army; coming from 
the Saxon word fyp's.] | 

FRED is the ſame with peace; upon which our 
forefathers called their ſanctuaries fred-ſtole, i. e. the 
ſeats of peace. So Frederic, is powerful or wealthy 
in peace; Winfred, viftorious peace; Reinfred, 
ſincere Peace. 

[GAR, in Saxon, Ggnifies a a weapon; fo Eadgar 
is a happy weapon Ethelgar, a noble weapon. 

GISLE, among the Engliſh-Saxons, ſignifies a 
| pledge. 
Giſlebert, an illuſtrious pledge z like the Greek 
U 

[HEARD ſignifies a keeper; ; and--is ſometimes 
initial, as Heard-bearht, a glorious keeper; ſome- 
times final, as Cyneheard, a royal keeper. ] | 
' HOLD, in the old Gloſſaries, is mentioned in 
the ſame ſenſe with wold, i. e. a governor or chief 


N 


— 


lovely. 


| HELM denotes defence; z as Eadhelm, hone de- 


fence ; 


from the Saxon eath, which PO ea gentle, 


Ferth. 


Fred. 


Gar. 


Git 
Thus Fredgiſle is a pledge of peace; 


1 


Hold. 


officer; but, i in 1 ſome other place, for loves as Holdlic, 


| Helm; 


Cuth. 
Cuthred, a knowing Os 
counſellor ; Cuthbert, famous for ſkill : much or: _ 


The NAME s ef che EN OI ISH abs 91 


Ab Sighelm, victorious defence ; Berthelm emi- 
nent defence; like Amyntas and Boetius, among the 
___ "Greeks. 
klare d HARE and HERE, differing in pronunciation 
Here. only, ſignify both an army and a lord. So Ha- 
rold is a general of an army; Hareman, a chief 
man in the army; Herebert, famous in the army; 
Herwin a victorious army; which are much like 
Stratocles, Polemarchus, Hegeſiſtratus, &c. among 
the Greeks. 
Hild. HILD, in ZIfric's Grammar, is interpreted a 
9 lord, or lady; ſo Hildebert is a noble lord; Mahtild, 
Wiga. an heroic lady; and in the . alſo 
., found. 
Leod. LEob ſignifies the people; [or Nd s nation, 
| country,] &c. Thus Leodgar is one of great inte- 
reſt with the people, [or nation.) 
Leof. LEOF denotes love. So Leofwin is a winner of 


love; Leofſtan, the beſt beloved; | like theſe, Aga- | 


: petus, Eraſmus, Eraſtus, Philo, Amandus. 
1 [MARE is derived from the Saxon mæp, famous, 


| famous for nobility. ] 
Mund. MUND is peace; from whence our lawyers call a 
breach of the peace Mundbrech; fo Eadmund is 
happy peace: Æthelmund, noble peace; Ælmund, 
all peace: with which theſe are much of the ſame 
import, Irenæus, Hefychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, 
| Tranquillus, c. 
Ord. [ORD ſignifies an edge or ſharpneſs; as in Ord- 
Do helm, Ordbright, &c. and in the Iſlandiſh —— Or 
ſignifies a ſpear or dart.] 
Rad, red, rol. RAD), red, and rod, differing only in dialect, ſig- 
| nify counſel; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful in con- 


for counſel. Eubulus and Len bord have almoſt 
| 8 ſame ſenſe. | 
Ric. ' RIC denotes a powerful, ch; or valiant man ; ; as 
1 komm has told us in thoſe verſes : 


Hiilperice potens, fi inter pres Moti adh, 
1 gs fortis hoc guoſus nomen habet. 


 Hilp ric barbarians a ſtout helper term. 


80 Alfric is akogerher ſtrong; @chelric,  nobly | 


ſtrong, or powerful. To the ſame eſe are —— | 


Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. 
Sig. SIG was uſed by them for victory; ber fa- 
maaous for victory; Sigward, victorious preſerver; 
2 Sigard, a conquering temper. And almoſt in the 
red. „ ſame ſenſe are Nicocles; 5 . Vic- | 
tor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &c. 


erth. 


Stn. 8TAN, amongſt our ene was e termi- 


+ Vid. Sax. nation + of the ſuperlative degree; fo Athelſtan, 


Gram. de moſt noble; Betſtan, the beſt; Leofftan, the deareſt ; | 


Gar. Agecvis. - Wiſtan, the wiſeſt; Dunſtan, the higheſt. 


Weard. [WEARD, whether initial or final, ſignifies watch- 
| morn ny Spar Wor 


Gift: 
FO keep. ] 


Wi. WI, holy. Thus Wimund, boly 88 Wibert, 


eminent for ſanctiey; Alwi, altogether holy; 4 
 Hierocles, Hieronymus, Hoſius, e. 


_ ſignifies war; or elſe a 85 from hö. a word of 
that ſignification. 


WIHT, an initial in the names of men, ſignifies 
ſtrong, nimble, luſty ; which are * in that 
word, being purely Saxon. ] | 
WILLI and Vili, among the Engliſh-Saxons (as 
illi, at this day, among the Germans) ſignified many. 


ſel; Ethelred, a noble counſellor ; Rodbert, eminent | 


[WIG, being a termination, in the names of men, 


80 Willielmus is the defender of many; Wildred, wor- 
thy of reſpect from many; Wilfred, peace to many: 

which are anfwered, in ſenſe and fignification, by Poly- 
machus, Polycrates, Polyphilus, &c. | 

[WIN, whether initial or final in the names of Win. 
men, - may either denote a maſculine temper, from 
pm, which ſignifies, in Saxon, war, ſtrength, &c. or 
elſe the general love and eſteem he hath among the 
people, from the Saxon pine, i. e. dear, pelo ed, 

&c.] 

WOL) and Wald, with them, ſignified a ruler Wold. 
or governor; from whence Bertwold is a famous 
governor ; Ethelwold, a noble governor; Her- 
wald, and, by inverſion, — a general of an 
army. 

But here let us ſtop, ſince others, as well as myſelf, 
will think 1 have faid too much upon fo ny. a 
* 


It may, perhaps, be more confiderable, if J tel The name 


| poſterity (ſuppoſing theſe papers to have the good 1-4 oil | 


newed. 


| fortune to live) what I myſelf am + an eye-witnefs 10 Circa ann. 
noted; ſo ÆElmere is all famous 3 Athelmere, | 


of: That as Egbert ordered this nearer part of Bri- 92998 


| tain, then his own dominion, to be called England; 


ſo now, after about * 800 years, white I am ne * Now, a- 
this work, King James + being by the favour of ag any I 
Heaven and his own hereditary title, inveſted with | 
the monarchy of this iſland, to the general ſatisfac- 

tion of all good men (that, as the iſtand is but one, 
encompaſſed with one ſea, under one perſon, and 

one crown, with the ſame language, religion, laws, 

and judicial proceſs ; fo, to ſettle it in laſting happi- 

| neſs, and to remove all old 1 it might be cal 
led by one name:) King * James, (I ſay) in the“ James * 
ſecond year of his reign, did by proclamation aſſume 

the ſtyle and title of King of Great Britain in 

all caſes whatſoever, excepit in the inſtruments * 


| * 


* 
— — eb and 


General Rules whereby to know the 


ORIGINAL of the Names of 


PLACES in England. 


B, in the beghtiting of names of places i is often 
a contraction of Abbot, and implies either that 


a monaſtery was there, or that che Flare belonged = 


to ſome monaſtery. 5 
AC, AK, being initials m the names of places, bs 
ſignify arr oak, from the Saxon Ac, an oak. 
AL, ATFLE, ADLE, all feent to be corruptions 


| of the Saxen Epel, noble, famous: as alfo ALLING 


-and ADLING are corruptions of Fpelmg, noble, 
ſplendid, famous. 

AL, ALD, being initials, are derived from the 
Saxon Ealv, ancient; and ſo is often the initial All, 
being melted by the Normans, from the Saxon 
- eald. 

A1. HAL, are derived from the Saxon Þealle, 
4. a hall, a palace; fo, in Gorhic, alh Hignefies | a 


as 3 or any other famous building. 


ASK, ASH, AS, all come from the Saxon rc, 
an aſh- tre. 

BAM, BEAM, ring: initials in the name of any 
place, uſually imply it to be, or at leaſt to have been, 
woody, from the Saxon beam, which we uſe in the 
ſame ſenſe to this day. 


BARROW, whether in the beginning or end of 
names of places, ſignifies a grove, from beappe, which 


the Saxons uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 
BRAD 
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this day. 


epn, eapn, a cottage, or place of retirement. 


General Rules to know the Names of PLACE s. 


BRAD, being an initial, ſignifies broad, ſpacious, | 
from the Saxon bnad, and the Gothic braid.  _ 
BRIG (and, poſlibly, alſo BRIX) is derived from | 
the Saxon bnicg, a bridge; which, to this day, in the 


northern counties, is called a brigge, and not a bridge. 
BRUN, BRAN, BROWN, BOURN, BURN, 
are all derived from the Saxon bopn, boupn, bpunna, 


bupna; all ſignifying a river. 


BUR, BOUR, BOR, come from the 3 bun, 
an inner chamber, or place of ſhade and retirement. 

BURROW, BUR, BURG, are derived from 
the Saxon bupg, byp1F, a city, town, tower, or caſtle. 

BYE, BEE, come immediately from the Saxon 
by, bying, i. e. a dwelling. - 

CAR, CHAR, in the names of places, ſeem to 
have relation to the Britiſh Caer, a city. | | 

CASTOR, CHESTER, are derived from the 
Saxon ceaJTep, a city, town, or caſtle; and that from 
the Latin caſtrum; the Saxons chuſing to fix in ſuch | 


places of ſtrength and figure as the Romans had 
| before built or fortified. 


CHIP, CHE AP, CHIPPING, in che names of 
places, imply a market, from the Saxon cyppan, 
ceapan, to buy or traffic. 

COMB, in the end, and COMP in che beg 


EY of names, ſeem to be derived from the Britiſh KOI, 
which ſignifies a low ſituation. 


COT. DUTE, COAT, are all from the 8 


cod, a cottage. 


C RAG is, in Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock, and is 
uſed in the ſame . in the northern counties, at 


DEN may ſignify either a valley, or a woody place; 


for the Saxon den imports both. 


DER, in the beginning of names of places, i IS ge⸗ 


nerally to be derived from deon, a wild beaſt: unleſs 
the place ſtand upon a river; for then it may rather 


be fetched from the Britiſh dur, 1. e. water. 


ER, a ſyllable in the middle of names of places, 


comes by contraction from the Saxon papa, dwellers. | 
ERNE, ERON, immediately flow from the Saxon 


EY, EA, EE, may either come from 1x, an iſland, 
by melting the Saxon 8; into y, which is uſually done; 


or from the Saxon ea, which ſignifies a water, river, 


&c. or, laſtly, from lea, a field, by the ſame kind. 
of melting. 
FLEET, F LEOT, F LOT, are all 1 from 


rhe Saxon fleod, which ſignifies a bay or gulf. 


GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of places, 
is from the Saxon Fhæp, a grove, or cave. 
HAM, whether initial or final, is no other than 
the Saxon Pam, a houſe, farm, or village. 

HOLME, HOWME, whether jointly or ſingly, 
comes from the Saxon Polm, a river-iſland ; or, if 
the place be not ſuch, the ſame word aul alſo a 
hill, or mountain. 

HOLT, whether at the beginning or ending of | 
the name of any place, ſignifies, that it 1s, or hath 
been, woody, from the Saxon Hold, a wood; or ſome- 
times, poſſibly, from the Saxon hol, i. e. hollow, 
eſpecially when the name ends in tun or dun. 

HYRST, HURST, HERST, are all from the 


| Saxon Pypre, a wood or grove, 


INGE, in the names of places, ſignifies eee, 
from the Saxon ang of the ſame i import. 

LADE is the mouth of a river, md 1 is ; derived | 
from the Saxon lade, which ſignifies: a purging or 
diſcharging ; there being a diſcharge of the waters 
into the ſea, or into ſome greater river. 

LEY, LEE, LAY, are all from the Saxon. Lea, 
a field or paſture, ay the uſual e of the let- 
ter . 

LOWE, LOE, come from the Saxon 1 a hill, 
heap, or barrow ; and fo the Gothic hlaiw is a mo- 
nument, or barrow. 

MARSH, MARS, MAS, are derived fro, he | 
Saxon mepyc, a fen, or fenny place. 

MER, MERE, whether in the beginning, middle, 


or end, always ſignify the ſame with 35 Saxon 


me he, i. e. a pool, or lake. 

OVER hath a double ſignification in the names 5 
places, according to the different ſituations of them. 
If the place be upon, or near, a river, it comes from 
the Saxon open, or oppe, a brink, or bank: but if 
there is in the neighbourhood another of the ſame 
name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition of nether; then 
over is from the Saxon uFap, 1. e. upper; and nether 
from the Saxon mþep, i. e. lower. 

- PRES, PREST, ſeems to be derived from the 


Saxon Ppeore, a prieſt ; it being uſual, in after-times, 


to drop the letter (o) in like caſes. 
RIG, RIDGE, ſeem to ſignify the top of a hill © 
falling on each ſide ; from the Saxon Pprxge, and 


the Iſlandio briggur, both ſignifying a back. 


STEAD, STED, being in the name of a place 
that is diſtant' from any river, 'comes from the Saxon 
rde, yd, a place; but, if it be upon a river, or 
a harbour, it is to be derived nm nee a ſhore, e or 
ſtation for ſhips. _ 

_ STOKE, STOAK, y voy to come from the Seon 
docce, ſignifying the ſtock or body of a tre. 

STOWE, STOE, whether ſingly or jointly, are 
the fame with the Saxon JTop, a place. 

THORP, THROP, THREP, TREP, ' TROP, 


| are all from the Saxon þopp, which ſignifies a village. 


TON, TUN, are derived from the Saxon dun, a 
hedge, or wall; and this ſeems to be from dun, a 
hill; the towns being anciently built on hills, for che 
ſake of defence and protection, in times of war. 

WEALD, WALD, WALT, whether ſingly or 
Jointly, ſignify a wood or grove, from the SaxoD 
pealo, a word of the ſame import. 

WERTH, WEORTH, WYRTH, Prins ini- 


tial or final in the names of places, ſignify a farm, 


court, or village, from the Saxon peopBig, uſed +6 
them in the ſame ſenſe. | 

WIC, WICH, come from the Saxon pic, which, 
according to the different nature and condition of 
places, hath a threefold ſignification; implying, either 
a village, a bay made. by the winding 8 of a 
river, or a caſtle. | 

WIN, in the names of places implies a. battle 
fought there; for ſo the Saxon pin ſignifies. 

WOL, whether ſingly or jointly, ſignifies a Hain 
open country ; from the Saroe yolb, a . =. 
m_ without wore. . SY F 
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UPON THE 


S AX O N 


COIN S. 


General Remarks by Mr. W ALKE R. 


I HE Saxons and Franks bordered upon 
one another in their ancient ſeats between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, and changed 
their countries much about the ſame time, 
i. e. a little before the year of Chriſt 450; for a king 
of the Franks, dying, left two ſons, who contended 


for the kingdom; the elder (whoſe name we do not 


know) took part with Attila, and brought an army 
to him, as the younger did to Aetius. This ſeems 
by good authors to have been Meroveus, a very va- 
liant prince, and great friend to the Romans. To 
him, after that great battle, Aetius gave part of 
Gaule, then very much depopulated by thoſe de- 


ſtructive wars; which he going to poſſeſs, took with 


him the whole remainder of his nation; into whoſe 


country the Saxons fucceeded. But, a few years 


after, a conſiderable part of them relinquiſhed it, 


accepting that invitation into Britain. Both nations 


ſeem to have ſpoken the ſame language, and retained 
the ſame cuſtoms, and to have imitated one another, 
as in many other things, ſo in their coins, both as to 
figure, weight, and manner of ſtamping: on the one 
fide placing the king's face, and ſometimes his name 


only; on the other, the name of the mint-maſter, 
and ſometimes of the governor of the place where 


coined ; fo that there is little or no erudition to be 
gained by them, (though their predeceſſors, the Bri- 
tons, were careful, after their embracing Chriſtianity, 
to expreſs ſome 8615 cuſtoms and ceremonies.) But 
in this they differed; that the Franks uſed more va- 
riety, and frequent changes, both of allay, weight, | 
and value, in their coins; and their princes made 


more uſe of their ſeigneurage, or ſovereign power of 


'coining,” to the no ſmall diſadvantage and trouble of 
thelr fubjects; inſomuch that they petitioned king 
Charles VII. to quit this his prerogative; and on 
chat condition they would conſent, that he ſhould | 


| impoſe upon them tailles (taxes) and aids. To which 
the king conſented; ' reſerving to Himſelf only ſuch a 


proportion of the ſeigneurage as might pay the 


officers of the mint, and the charges of fabrication. 
Whereas this nation hath very ſeldom practiſed it, 


either then, or fince. And; though the French | 
writers very much applaud us for it, yet the reaſon 
may be, that we have not ſuch great occaſions and 


neceſſities to force us to it; therefore neither have we 
ſuch variety of laws, records, or regulations of mo- 


nies, as in France are in the court x & monnoies, eſta- 


bs bliſhed for thoſe orderings and plzas concerning their 


money. And I conceive the reaſon to be, becauſe 


OI. I. 


very much more money was requiſite to be coined im 
that rich and ſpacious dominion (which was, becauſe 
of its ſituation, exceedingly frequented by merchants) 
than in this ſmall corner; as, I think, appears from 
this, that all our money is readily fabricated in one 
place, whereas in France more than twenty are hardly 
ſufficient. And, though, in the Saxon times, the 
like licence was granted to ſeveral cities and lar 

towns, yet it ſeems, by the remains which we find 
of them, that no great quantity was here coined ; 
nor can I imagine whence they mow e any 

great quantity of bullion, . 


Though there be not much erudition in theſe coins 
(as, indeed, neither was there in the times of the later 
emperors of Rome, who,: after Aurelian, did more 
regard the profit of the money, than the honour of 
their actions) yet ſomething now and then occurs. 
But I think there is no man who would not be glad 
to ſee the countenances, and other remains, of their 
victorious anceſtors : for, notwithſtanding what ſome». 
have written, it ſeems very difficult to ſhew ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of worthy princes in any nation as were 
thoſe of the Saxons, eſpecially the progeny and ſuc- 
ceſſors of Cerdic in the Weſt; for, even when Pa- 
gans, they were very active, valiant, and warlike 
and governed their people in great Juſtice and peace- 
ableneſs. Amongſt ſo many of them, it is wonder. 
ful to ſee how few were ſlothful or vicious. 


Concerning their coins in general, it 1s obſervable, III. 
that we had much fewer of braſs than ſilver, [till a 
vaſt quantity of them were found at Rippon, anno 
1695. But, as to gold, there are no Saxon monies Mr. Tho- 
of that metal in any repoſitory now in being, nor Oy. 
mention of ſuch in any authentic record.] Moſt of 
their coins are alſo ſmall (pennies) equal to about 
three of our pence. They are likewiſe thin, to hin- 
der falſifying. The kings, even when the kingdom 
Was reduced to one monarchy, had ſeveral mintino- 
| houſes. Divers biſhops alſo, and ſome noblemen, 
had privileges to coin. King #thelſtan had at Lon- 
don eight; at Wincheſter ſix; at Lewis, Haſtings, 
Hampton, Wereham, in each two; at Chicheſter 
one; at Rocheſter three; (the king two, the biſhop 
one ;) at Canterbuty ſeven, (the king four, the arch- 
biſhop two, the abbot one) &c. The reverſe upon 
their coins was, for the moſt part, quarterly divided; 
for, at firſt, they made no other money, and, when 
they would have a halfpenny or farthing, they broke 
them into two or four parts; and theſe are called 
6 money to this day. Hoveden faith, that 
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S A X O N 


Henry I. was the firſt that coined halfpence and 
farthings, © becauſe, before his time, when any one 


© would pay a halfpenny or farthing, it was done by . 


<« breaking the penny into two or four parts.” Hard- 


ing alſo ſaith, that Edward IV. was the firſt who 
coined groats or great pennies ; which I think is falſe, | 


for thoſe pieces were ſtamped in Edward the Third's 


time, [as appears by ſeveral, coined in that reign, | - 


both at York and London, and now preſerved in the 
muſeum of Mr. Thoreſby. One of which (to put 
this matter out of all doubt) has Aquitain; which 


ſhews that it was minted before the kings of England | 


aſſumed the title of France. But, in the noble repo- 
ſitory of the right honourable the earl of Pembroke, 
an accurate judge in this and many other parts of 
learning, there is a much greater rarity, viz, a groat 
of king Edward the Firſt ; which prince (and not 
Henry I.) took away the uſe of broken monies, and 
coined halfpence and farthings round ; which conti- 
nued till the reign of king James I, who left off coin- | 
ing of ſilver farthings.] The Danes alſo, whilſt they 
governed here, uſed the Saxon-like penny; though 
they reckoned by + ores; but, having never ſeen 
any of them, I conceive it was not the name of any 
coin, but uſed only in accounting z as, with uus, 4 
mark, a noble, &c. | 
Ingulfus obſerves, that the Saxon Ache was 
changed by king Zlfred, who, being very learned 
and curious, introduced the French manner of writ- 
ing. Their former hand ſeems to have borrowed 


much from the Runic, as you may ſee in the table 
added to the laſt plate of the Roman coins. That 


which he introduced was according to the beſt Ro- 
man at that time uſed, though he took it from the 
French; for, by thoſe characters, we may make a 
good judgment of the writings of thoſe times, and 


the antiquity of the manuſcripts. Their W (the form 


' whereof may by ſeen in the Saxon alphabet) was pe- 


a widow, and the like. 
paſianus by Ouaraciavis; cvs the Latins called vinum, 
the Saxons wine. 


culiar to them; it ſeems to have been, in pronuncia- 
tion, the ſame with the V conſonant (which anciently, 
I believe, did not partake of the B; for that ſound, 


the emperor Claudius invented the Digamma Zoli- 


cum ; but, after his death, it was diſuſed. Vir the 
Saxons pronounced were; vallum, wall; vidua, widwe, 
The Greeks expreſſed Vel- 


More may be obſerved concerning 


their alphabet; which, perhaps, may be conſidered 


in another place. 


[The Saxon coins in the following 3 which 
are diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt by their largeneſs, are 
ſuppoſed by perſons of curioſity to be, indeed, larger 
by far than the originals ; and, though Speed hath 
delineated them ſo, FUL the lives of the monarchs, 
It is certain that the Saxon jclling was merely no- 
minal, as our marks and nobles ; and that no larger 
pieces were ever coined than their pennies, which, in 
their dimenſions, are between the ſizes of the three- 
pences and groats of the late hammered monies. 
And, to put this matter beyond diſpute, though ſome 
of theſe large pieces are aſcribed to Sir Andrew 
Fountain and Mr. Thoreſby, they have, in their re- 


+} Fountain's ſpeftive muſeums, none larger than the common 
Num. Sax. 


Tab. ix. Num. 
incert. 11. 


VI. 


ſort, one only excepted, which yet is no larger chan 
according to the draught thereof. 

To make the Saxon coins more intelligible to ſuch 
as are not well acquainted with their characters, 


| beſides Mr. Walker's notes, the inſcriptions in each 


table are given in modern characters by Mr. Thoreſby ; 


| 


C IN © 
the remaining letters of each word ( not expreſſed in 
the inſcription) being added in ſmaller letters.] 
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SAXON COINS. TAB. I. 


.NOTES veon TAB. 1 


By Mr. W Al L KER. 

The firſt and ſecond are of the ſame Cathred king 1, 2 
of Kent; ( there ſeem very few coins of the kings of 
Kent extant). There were alſo two of the ſame name, 
Weſt-Saxons and Chriſtians. This Cuthred was by 
Coenuulf, king of Mercia, made king inſtead of 
Eadbertus Pren. He reigned (though obſcurely, as 
being ſet up by an enemy) eight Foun: and died. 
anno 805. 85 

The third i is of Plegmund, anno 890, choſen by 3. 
God and all his ſaints (ſaith the Saxon Chronicle) 
to be archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was a perſon 
of excellent worth, for learning, prudence, and de- 
votion; at firſt, an hermit living near Cheſter; whence 
he was brought by king Alfred, both to inſtruct him, 
when young; and adviſe him, when he came to his 
; | kingdom by whom alſo he was thus advanced. He 
was in great veneration in the whole church, as ap- 
pears by the archbiſhop. of Rhemes' letters; he de- 
ceaſed anno 923. | 5 
The fourth, Ceolnoth, . "archbiſhop, 4. 
Sept. 1, 830; and, anno 831, received the palliumz 
he died anno "79; He was commonly. called The 
good biſhop. E 

The fifth, Eadberht, was the name = Þ two i 6. 
of Kent, and of one of Northumberland. Which 
of theſe coined this money is uncertain. His name 
(as too many of thoſe of our ancient kings) is diverſly 
written, as Edbert, Eadbert, &c. The reverſe. (a 
dragon) if yet it be a dragon (ſee tab. 1. ſect. 3.) was 
an, enſign uſed by divers of the northern princes. This 
ſeems copied from one of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
Romans, from Trajan's conquering of the Dacians, 
uſed it alſo; but their's was. in the form of a great 
ſerpent, and not of an imagination, as this is. | 

The ſixth, Ecgbert, was the name alſo of divers 6. 
Saxon kings; one of Kent, one of Northumberland, 
and one of Mercia; beſides him of the Weſt-Saxons, 


| who reduced all the kingdoms. into one monarchy. 


For whom this coin was made is to me unknown; 
he ſeems placed between two croſſes, in imitation of 
ſome of the eaſtern emperors. The reverſe ſeems to 
be only the name of the mint-maſter. Uiborhtus is 
a name till in reputation in the North; it may be 
this Ecberht was the Northumbrian. | 

The ſeventh is Cuthred ; whether the ſame bh w 
the former is not known. I rather think him to be 
the Weſt-Saxon, the brother of Ethelwerd, about the 
year 740; a valiant and victorious prince. Sigebert 
ſeems to have been the noble perſon who was com- 
mander of the place where this was coined. 

The eighth, Alred, is Alhred king of Northum- 8. 


berland anno 765 ; he reigned eight years, and, at 


York, was expelled his kingdom anno 774. On 
the reverſe, Edwin, who ſeems to have been a noble- 


man. 


The ninth, Eanred, may either be Eanffid or 25 9. 
dred, both kings of Northumberland. Eanfrid, eldeſt 
ſon of Ethelfrith, was expelled his country by Edwin, 

„ who 
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S'A X O N 


who had flain his father, and uſurped the kingdom 


anno 617; but, being ſlain by Ceadwalla and Penda, 


Eanfrid returned to the crown anno 634, and was 
baptiſed, and built St. Peter's church at York (of 
which St. Edwin had laid the foundation) making 


Paulinus biſhop. Eadwin, on the reverſe, ſeems to 


10. 


have ſucceeded Eanfrid, after ſome years. 


The tenth, Alfred, ſeems, by the cypher or mo- 


nogram on the reverſe, to have been the king of 


13 


Northumberland (the face not correſponding to that 
of Elfred the Weſt- Saxon. He murthered his true 


and lawful prince anno 765; and himſelf was expel- 
led alſo. 


He is ſaid to have been very learned; to 
ſhew which, it may be, he ſtamped that monogram 
on the reverſe (after the example of divers Conſtanti- 


nopolitan emperors, but not after thoſe of the Franks; ) 


which was begun by Charles the Great, probably 


11. 


becauſe he could not write ſo much as his name, as 


Eginhart ſaith; and that, even in his old-age, he 


vainly endeavoured to learn. 
The eleventh, Edilred, ſeems to have been Ethel- 


red king of the Northumbrians, fon of Mollo. After 


he had reigned four years, he was driven out, and 


© Alvethlic, Ethelred again ſucceeded. But, carrying 


12. 


13, 14. 


Readuulf crowned; who being ſlain by the Danes at 


himſelf tyrannically, particularly murthering Oelf 


5 (Alfus) and Oelfwin (Alfwin) ſons of Alfwold, he 


was again expelled, and died in baniſhment. There 
was alſo another Ethelred, ſon of Eandred, a tributary 
king of the Northumbrians ; who was forced from 


his kingdom in the fourth year of his reign, and, | Eaſt-Angles, crowned art fourteen years old, at Buers, 


] againſt his will; a very pious, valiant, and hopeful 
prince. 


being again reſtored, he was ſlain four years after. 
The twelfth, Eandred, ſon of Eardulf, king of the 


Northumbrians, reigned thirty years after Alfwold 
the uſurper; afterwards, he ſubmitted to Egbert. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth belong to Offa, the 
MNercian king (the reverſe being the ſame in both, 


who ſeems to have been a nobleman, and not a mint- 


maſter.) Three of that name, anno 803, ſubſcribed 


the ſynod at Cloveſho; and another ſucceeded St. 
| Boniface in the archbiſhopric of Mentz. Offa, having 


ſlain Beornred anno 557, reigned over the Mercians; 
a prince he was of great courage and ſucceſs in arms, 


but not juſt nor virtuous ; for he baſely murthered 


Mercia, anno 824. 


then, preparing to revenge the death of Beornuulf, 
his kinſman, upon the Eaſt-Angles, he was by them, 


Ethelbriht king of the Eaſt-Angles (enticing him to 
his palace, that he might marry his daughter) and 
ſeized upon his kingdom. He had much intercourſe, 
and, at length, friendſhip alſo, with Charles the 
Great. He drew a trench of wonderous length from 


ſea to ſea, ſeparating the Mercians from the Welch; 


part whereof remains viſible to this day. He was 
the firſt who granted a perpetual tax to the pope out 


of every houſe in his kingdom, at his being at Rome; 


and gave very bountifully, after his return, to the 


clergy, by way of 8 for his ſins. He died 
anno 24. 


The fifteenth Beornuulf, a valiant man, | uſurped 


the kingdom of Mercia from Ceoluulf ; and, in his | 


third year, was overthrown by king Egbert at Ellen- 
don, anno 823. He retired thence to the Eaſt-Angles 
(as part of his dominion, by the ſeizure of king Offa) 


| with the remainder of his army, and was there en- 
cCountered and ſlain; where upon the Eaſt-Angles ſur- | 


rendered themſelves to Eghere The reverſe I take 
to be Moneta. 


The ſixteenth, Ludican, ſucceeded Beoravulf in 
He reigned only two years; 


neta Eaxceaſter, as J conceive, 


C 0 I N S. 


| with his five conſuls, ſurpriſed and ſlain. The reverſe 


I underſtand not. 
The ſeventeenth Berhtulf, anno 838, reigned in 


Mercia, but as feudatory to the Weſt-Saxons ; being 


much moleſted with the invaſions of the Danes, he 


quitted his kingdom, and retired to a private life. 
The reverſe is Uulfhean, but who he was is un- 


known. 


The eighteenth, Burgred, was by king E Etheluulf 


made king of the Mercians, and married his daughter 
Ethelfwith. To avoid: the oppreſſion of the Danes, 
he reſigned his kingdom, and retired to Rome, where 
he lived in great reputation of ſanctity till his death. 
His queen alſo entered into a monaſtery at Pavia, and 
there died. The reverſe is Vyhne, only the mint- 
maſter. There are divers other of his coins, but, 
differing only in the names of the mint-maſters, they 
ſeem not worthy to be inſerted. 

The nineteenth ſeems (however unlike the faces are 
on the coins) to have been of the ſame perſon. The 
reverſe ſeems to be Moneta Uulffard; who he was is 
not known. 

The twentieth is of Adulf or Aldulf king of the 
Eaſt-Angles, ſon of Ethelwald's brother; a very 
worthy and pious prince, as appears by the reverſe ; 


and a great friend to venerable Bede: What Priſin 
The reverſe is remarkable, be- 


means I know not. 
cauſe his name 1s otherwiſe ſpelled than upon the 


coins. 


The one and be ech is St. Edmund, king of the 21. 


In the year 871, his kingdom was invaded 
by the Danes; againſt whom moſt valiantly fighting 


| at Thetford, his army was routed, and himſelf taken 
Neither this, nor the 


and ſhot to death with arrows. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


0 


two following, ſeem to have been coined by him, . 


but, as I conceive, by ſome of the Weſt-Saxon Ed- 
munds, who were all very much devoted to this holy 


martyr; though they may alſo denote king Alfred. 
The reverſe ſeems to be the name of the mint-maſter. 


The reverſe of the two and twentieth Oda Moneta ; "= 
the place I underſtand not. 


On the three and twentieth Jomam me fecit fgni- 
fies, that Jomam was the mint-maſter. Me fecit is 
common upon the coins of the Franks in Gallia. 

The twenty- fourth, Æthelred Rex Anglorum, ſeems 


not to have been one of the Weſt-Saxons; the firſt 


of whom is commonly written Æthered; and the ſe- 


cond is, neither in countenance nor habit, like this. 
There are mentioned, in our hiſtories, an Æthelred, 
ſucceſſor to his brother Wulfred in Mercia; another, 


the ſon of Mollo; and another the ſon of Eandred, 
of whom we have already ſpoken. He is ſaid to have 


married Leofrun, mother to Ethelbert, who was 


murthered by Offa; and to have reigned fifty years; 


22. 


95 


23. 


24. 


little, beſides, is known of him. The reverſe ſeems 


to be a devout acknowledgment of his being ſuſtained 


by the hand of Almighty God, who is Alpha and 
Omega. Who Holizard was is not known. 


ſeems to have been coined at Norwich. | 
The twenty-fifth is like this reverſe, on both ſides ; 
but of what prince is unknown: it is read Tuna mo- 


of the reverſe. 
The twenty-ſixth ſeems to be Sigfrid Moneta, a 


king of the Eaſt-Saxons; called alſo Suuefred, and 


denominated Sigfrid the Good. He makes no great 
figure in our annals. It is not uſual to add Moneta 
| | | CEL Rp to 


This 


I cannot make ſenſe 


25. 


26. 


27. 


to the king's name, Concerning Euura I can find in 


nothing. 
The twenty-ſeventh ſeems to have been king of 


the Eaſt-Saxons, the ſon of Siger ; a very comely and 


virtuous perſon, and exceedingly beloved of his peo- 
ple. Yet, devotion prevailing, after a ſhort reign, 


he, with Kenred, king of Mercia, went to Rome, 


28, 
29. 
30. 


31 


+ See Tho- 


reſby, on this 


coin, below. 


32. | 
: 3. The thirty-third is imperfect. | 
34. The thirty-fourth ſeems not to be Alfred the Weſt- | 
Saxon, becauſe the name is ſpelled otherwiſe, Ounig 
is alſo unknown. | 
35. The thirty-fifth is to me unknown. | 
NOTES UP ON TAB. J. 
By Mr. THORESBY. 

1. iſt, CYTHRED REX. Reverſe, EAB A. 

2. 2d, CVTHRED REX CANT. . EABA 
MONET Arius. | 

3.0 PLEGMVND ArCHIEPiſcopus Reverle, 
EIDMVND MOnetarius. 

4. 4th, CEOLNOTH ARCHIEPiſcopus. Reverſe, i 
DIALA MONETA DORObernenis. 

5. 5th, EOTBEREHTVS. Reverſe, a dragon with- 
out any inſcription : Speed takes this for Ethelberr, 
the firſt Chriſtian king of Kent; Sir Andrew Foun- 
tain, more probably, for Eadbert king of Northum- 
berland, to which the ſmallneſs of the piece (being 
no bigger than the braſs yTiccay of thoſe ages) in- 

dlines me. 

6. ECGBERT the Northumbrian king. Reverſe, 
VIBEREHTVS. Da 

„ CVTHRED REX. Reverſe, SIGEBERHT- 

"8. a0 EALRED REX ( Northumbria. ) Reverſe, 
EADWINI. 

9. 9th, EANRED REX ( Nor.) Reverſe EAD- 

— 

10. loth, AELRED REx (Nor.) the 3 at the king's | 
beard, ſtands for the letter X, for which there is no 
* Notz in room in its due place, as Dr. Wotton very well 
—_— obſerves. Upon the reverſe, a cypher or monogram, 
which Mr. Edward Thwaits conjectures to be CI- 
VITas NOR THVICum, and conſequently aſcribes 
the coin to Alfred the Great, Norwich not being a 
place of any note in the time of the Northumbrian 
Altred. (Mr. Hearne's notes upon king Allzed's life, 
p. 264) 
11. IIth, EDILREb rex (North.) Reverſe, MONNE. 
12. 12th, EANRED REX (North.) Reverſe, © OR- 
DRED. 
13. 13th, OFFA REX (Merc.) Reverſe, LVLLA. 
14. 14th: It hath the ſame inſcription. 
15. 15th, BEORHWLF REX ( Merc.) Reverſe 


ſuch name in all our hiſtories. 


in the time of pope Conſtantine, and there retired 
into a monaſtery. Ibba, on the reverſe, ſeems to be 
ſome nobleman. 

The twenty-eighth, Edmund Rex, ſeems to have 
been one of the Weſt- Saxon Edmunds. The reverſe 
may be Edmund Martyr. 

The twenty-ninth I do not underſtand. 


The thirtieth. For which of the Athelſtans IS | 
| | verſe, WINEFeR MONET Arius. 


was I know not, as neither the reverſe, 

The thirty-firſt, Eunaa Rex, I cannot find any 
The reverſe ſeems to 
mention + Oxtord. | | 

The thirty ſecond : I cannot find = mention of 
Heareth and Herred. | 


MOHN. 


F __— — © 0-00 EET IU ——r*—ð—! nr ben | vs oe 


1 


27th, OFFA. REX. 88 BBA. : 
28th, EADMVND REX (941. ) Reverſe, EAD- : 


8. 
16th, LVDICA REX MErciorum. . Reverſe, 
WERBALD or BALDWER MONEta {or Mone- ; 
tarius.) 
15th, BERHTVLF REX ( Merciorum. ) Reset, 
VILLEHEAH. 
18th, BYRGRED REX (Merc. ) Eng: WHNE 


EC &. by N; 


or WINE MONET Arius. Dr. Wotton inclines to 
have the E, after WIN in the reverſe, to ſignify 
Eopl, the earls money. 

19th, BVRGRED REX (Merc. .) Reverle VVLF - 
EARD MONETArius. 

20th, AVDVLFFVS PRISIN (what the latter 


| word ſignifies I know not.) Reverſe, VICTVRIA 


ADVLE O. 
21ſt, SC (Sanctus) EADMVND REx. A. Re- 
Dr. Wotton 
makes it WINIF Regis MONETARius. PEG 
22d, Reverſe, ODO MONERLIA.—ODO Mo. 
NEtarius Regis LINcoln, Dr. Wotton, p. 9. 
23d, IOMA. Monetarius ME FECIT. Theſe 
three were coined in memory of St. Edmund, king 


the center, by king Alfred. _ 
24th, ZTHELRED REX ANGLORum Ry 


Y 978. ) Reverſe, FOLCEARD MOneta NOR THum- 


brorum, as Mr. Walker in the Latin edition of king 


Alfred's life; or Norwich, as Sir Andrew Fountain. 


25th, TVNA MOnetarius EAXEEST (Exeter.) 
26th, SYCFRADNIL Reverſe, EVVRA MIO 


(monetarius). 


MVND Monetarius. 
29th, Unknown. 
oth, ETHELSTAN REX (925.) Reperte, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


4. 


23. 
| of the Eaſt-Angles; and, I oppo 2 the A in | 


24. 


25. 


26. 


| 27. 
VS. 


29. 


5. $0; 


| pVLLSIG or WAVLLSIG, (Wulfg.) The build. 


ing 1s reverſed by the engraver's miſtake. _ 
31ſt, What is ſuppoſed to refer to Oxford is cer- 


| tainly king Oſbright ; only the letters are to be read 


31. 


the contrary way, OSBEVEHIL NAX. Reverſe - 


EVNAARE. The letters are very often thus miſ- 
placed in the braſs pieces of that age ; and ſometimes, 


though much more rarely, J have met with them fo : 


upon the Roman coins of the Baſs empire. 
32d and 33d. Theſe ſeem imperfect. 


34th, ELFRED REX. Reverſe, OYDIG N 


Netarius. 

35th : It ſeems to be of Edmund the Martyr, his 
name is inverted DNVMꝗ; but what to make of 
the reſt of the letters I know not. | Reverſe, ENSAM 


MOneta perhaps, for Eveſham | or Eſham in Wer 


ceſterſhire. 


— — 


SAXON COINS. x "PAP; u. 
NOTES UPON TAB. 1. 


By Mr. WALKER. 


the South, the other of the Weſt-Saxons ; this ſeems 
to be of the latter. In ſome writers he is called Ethel- 
heardus. Little i is remembered of him, befides that, 


32 33. 
3. 


35. 


To the firſt; i were two Ethelweards, one of 1. 


when king Ina went to Rome, anno 728, he aſſumed | 


On the reverſe is Edmund, with a ligature of ſeveral 


noe which cannot ſtand for St. Edmund the | 
| Martyr, 


the government of the kingdom, and fought | a battle . 
with prince Oſwald; with what ſucceſs is not men- 
tioned. He is ſaid to have governed fourteen years. 
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Which müde there was none, except Ethelbert, the ſon 


of #theluulf; but he alfo was- before the martyr- | 
dom of St. Edmund: F rather think that cypher t to 
ſignify ſome mark of the Monetarius. ' 65 

The ſecond is Coenuulf, called commonly Kenulph, 
Kinulf, Ceoluulf. One of that name was adopted to 


0 be king of the Northumbrians by Oſric. Little more 
is known of him than that he left his kingdom, and 


became a religious at Lindisfarn. Another was king 


3 of the Weſt-Saxons, who reigned in great ſplendor 


and renown thirty-one years. He was once worſted 
by the great Offa at Benſington (now Benſon), in Ox- 


_ fordſhire. He was ſhin at Mereton in Surry (by 


Kinheard, a ſeditious nobleman, who had been ba- 


niſhed by him) as he was with a lady there, too 
much affected by him, about anno 786. But this 


Coenuulf ſeems to have been a king of Mercia, a 
very worthy prince, This coin is of him; he was a 


very powerful and victorious, as well a as pious, prince; 


and accounted one of the great Saxon monarchs. 
He diſpoſſeſſed Ethefbertus Pren, king of Kent, and 
cook him priſoner, but afterwards releaſed him with- 


| out ranſom or any other condition, 


The third is Beormeric (by Speed « called Brichric; ; 


for of that other name we find no mention in hiſ- 
44 tories) was king of the Weſt-Saxons, and ſucceeded 
- Evenuulf. In the third year of his reign, was the 


firft appearance of the pirates upon theſe coaſts. Pi- 
rates I call them, becauſe they were not owned by 
any ſovereign prince till long after, but were a con- 
fluence of all forts of thieves, who, by fpoil and rob- 


— bery, arrived to much wealth, and had the confidence 
to erect a kind of community or republic at a ſtrong 
5 town, now called Wollin, in Pomerania; whence 


they went out to rob, and laid up their prey there. 


| Brichiic baniſhed! Eegberht, fearing both the good- 


neſs ef his title and bis great abilities; yet, dying 
childlef, he left the kingdom to him, anno $00. 
He was poiſoned by his wife, the wicked Eadburga; ; 
taſting, by chance, of a-cup which he had prepared 
for one of his favaurites. Upon this death, ſhe fed, | n 
with all her treafures, into France; when, coming 
to Charles the Great, he aſked her whom ſhe deſired 
0 marry, himſelf or his ſon, there preſent ? She 
fooliſnly anfwered, chat, if it were in her choice, The 
would marry this ſon, becauſe he-was the younger. | 


Whereupon the emperor told her, chat, if the had 


choſen himſelf, ſne ſhould have married his ſon ; but 
that, now, ſhe ſhould retire to ſuch a monaſtery ; 
whence alſo, for her 1 Incontinency, the was  Hortly 


turned out, and died 


Phe fourth is Eegberht, Mo, ben by conqueſt, 
partly by the ſubmiſfion of other Kingdoms, united 
all into one dominion, calling it England; becauſe, 
as it is ſaid, himſelf, the king of the 'Weſt-Saxons, 


was an Angle. It ſeems that Almighty God ſaw i Ut 


neceſſary, for reſiſting the violence of the Heatheniſn 


Pirates, to unite the intire foree of all the nation, ver 
dietle· enough to. defend themſelves. He was a ptince 


«(though but ef ſmall: ſtature) 'of extraordinary wiſ- 


dom and valour; for, being baniſhed” by Brithric, 


of 


the applied himſelf to Charles the Great, who beſtowed | 
upon him a eonſiderable poſt in his army. And he | 1 


was ſignally bleſſed with a numerous ſucceſſion of| 


moſt worthy princes, of his family and blood; Which, 
indeed, was neceſſary for the preſervation of, Ahe na- 
tion, and its peace and unity. 

The fifth, Cenedryd Regina, ſome ſuppoſe to have 


been Wife to the great Offa, the enn and to have 
Vor. I. 


A Uf 2089 850. After 


FN s. 


been the eldeſt daughter of Kenuulf, the Mercian : 


whom, out of ambition, ſhe cauſed to be murthered 


Weſt-Saxon ' princes ; as Eopa (a name frequent 


gilfus, brother of Ina; and therefore, probably, 
might be in ſome great, perhaps, the chief, employ- 


that reaſon, placed upon her coin; and not as a king, 
or a biſhop, though he hath a croſs in his hand. 


the reverſe, 
The ſixth and ſeventh are of king Zthelwolf, ſon 
and heir of Egbert, a 


| valiant, prince. He- rſt gave the tithe of his own 


clergy. He obtained a yery great ; and glorious vic- 
tory over the Danes at Aclea. He ſubdued alſo 
| part of North Wales, upon the intreaty -of Burhred 
king of Mercia; and, out of great bounty and mo- 
deration, reſigned it to him. After, ſettling the king- 


liothecarius) where he ſojourned i in very great eſteem 


Etheluulf's death, was re-married to Baldwin Fer- 


bim the kingdom. Yet, notwithſtanding the nobility 
freely gffered their aſſiſtance againſt Æthelbald, ra- 
ther than engage in a war with his own people, he, 
in wonderful moderation, conſented to divide the 


8 Eighth, P legmund, is out of its Place; yet 
not £0 be omitted, | becauſe on the reverſe i is the pal- 


poppe, Who thereby enen and authoriſed ſuch 
an gne to the dignity of an archbiſliop; and from 
this alſo ſeems derived that which is now ſince, even 
till this time, the arms of that archbiſhopric, though 
the um of the oriental biſhops. 

e ninth. It i is uncertain for which ZEthelſtan 
this was made, for there were divers. One was king 


1 rather think him the ſecond ſon of Eghert. ) Ano- 
ther Was a Daniſh king, called Godrun, Who was 
overcome by. king Alfred at Edington, and after- 


ſtan; of whom, hereafter. But this ſeems, moſt pro- 
bably, to have been the ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward 
Senior. Regnald on the reverſe ſeems | to. have been 
he Jon. of Gythferth, the ſon of Sihtric, a Daniſh 
95 in Northumberland. Anno 923, he took Vork; 
ich he. ſeems to haye kept, till recovered by . ZXthel- 


the inhabitants Of. Northumberland, had choſen Ed- 
Ward. Senior to. be their Jord and father. 
only for tear of his arms, and they rebelled again 


e miſery 


amongſt the Saxons) was the ſon of Ingilidus or In- 


wards chriſtened, and called, at his baptiſm, Ethel 


97 


reigned after lis death; and that Eopa 1 was one of 
her chief miniſters. But ſhe rather ſeems to have 


| to whom alſo he left the care of Kenelm, his fon * 


by his educator. After his death, ſhe reigned ſome 
time, and, perhaps, might be married-to ſome of the 


ment under her, or elſe married to her; and, for 


Fhat ſhe was a Mercian 3 by 1 the letter M pon 5 


1 and devout, yet very 


eſtate, and afterwards of the whole kingdom, with 
the conſent of the nobility, to the maintenance of the 


+ Perhaps, | 
Oc Kham, in 
wy 


dom, he had fo much leiſure as to go to Rome (a 
Journey mentianed with honour by Anaſtaſius Bib- 


twelve months, In his return, he married Juditha, | 
the beautiful daughter of Carolus Calvus; who, after 


repm-latus, F oreſter, and afterwards count of Flan- | 
ders, At his return, his undutiful, if not alſo re- 
bellious, ſon, Ethelbald, endeavoured to exclude 


Wine „and contented. himſelf with the worſe half. 
he 


lium, or archicpiſcopal arnament received from the 


otherwiſe faſhioned. This of Plegmund is not unlike = 


of Kent, a very valiant and victorious prince againſt _ 
the Danes (whether he Was the ſon of Egbert, ar. 
| Zheluulf, is not eaſily diſcovered from our authors; 


Chron, Sax. 


ſtan, 3. Fea, though anno 924, it. be ſaid, that the 
1 and Regnald, and the, ſon. of Eadulf, and all . 


That was 


| preſently after his death. 1 cannot but lament the 
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S AX ON 


miſery of this nation in thoſe times, when (v. g.) 


in Northumberland, the Daniſh invaders had one 
king, the Saxons another; and they had not their 
limits diſtinguiſhed, but lived promiſcuouſly one a- 
mongſt another; ſo that here was always certain 


war, or uncertain peace. In the time of king Ed- 
mund, anno 945, Regnald was baptiſed; but relap- 


ſing (as it ſeems) he was by king Edmund driven 
out of his kingdom. The building upen the reverſe 
may, perhaps, ſignify ſome repairing of the minſter , 

and AC may alſo ſtand for Archiepiſcopus. It is re- 
ported by divers of our hiſtorians, that Æthelſtan, in 

his march towards the North, ſeeing a great number 
of people going upon the way, demanded whither 


they went; and, being anſwered that they went to 


to viſit the ſhrine of St. John of Beverley, who 


' wrought many miracles, he reſolved to go thither 


alſo, and, aftet having paid his devotions, vowed, 


that, if St. John would pray to God for victory over 


his enemies, he would redeem his knife (which he 
there preſented and left) with ſomewhat of value 3 
which he did at his return with victory. And I have 
been informed, that, about 1660, the people, going 


See Yorkſhire to repair ſomething in that church of Beverley, light 
8 Beverley. accidentally on the coffin of St. John; upon the 


10. 


"SY; 


opening of which, they found the dried body of the 
ſaint and an old-faſhioned knife and ſheath. 7 

The tenth and eleventh are of the valiant, devout 
and bountiful third ſon of king Ætheluulf. He 


fought many and great battles againſt the Danes, for 


At Aſhdown (near | 
Lamborn in Berkſhire) was a moſt terrible fight 


the "moſt part, ſucceſsfully. 


againſt the whole body of the Daniſh forces, divided 
into two wings; one under two of their kings, the 
other led by their earls. King Zthered divided his 


army likewiſe into two bodies ; the one commanded 


by his brother ZElfred ; the other by himſelf. Ælfred 


was ordered to ſuſtain their charge, whilſt king 
Athered heard public prayers; and, though word | 
was brought him that the battle was begun, and his 


brother fiercely charged, yet he would not riſe from 


his prayers till all was ended; and then, after a moſt | 


terrible battle, he obtained an entire and glorious 


victory, wherein were ſlain one of their kings, and 


moſt part of their earls and chief commanders. In 
another battle, this moſt worthy, valiant, and benign 


Prince was mortally wounded, and died at Winborn 


in Dorſetſhire. 
In the eleventh, the name is #thered, as it is alſo 


in the teſtament of king Elfred; the letters of the 


former reverſe I cannot interpoſt in the latter, is 


 Ofgut moneta. The other letters I underſtand not. 
12. 


From the twelfth to the eighteenth, they are of the 


the great Alfred. The reverſes of all, or moſt of 


them, ſeem to be noblemen and governors, The 
reverſe of the twelfth ſeems to be in honour of St. 


Cuthbert, one of the firſt, greateſt, and moſt famous 
of our Engliſh ſaints, 


His life is written both in 
proſe and verſe by the venerable Bede, who was born 
ſome time before Cuthbert died; fo that his ſtory 
was then freſh in memory. When king Zlfred was, 
in his loweſt eſtate, abſconding in Athelney, St. 
Cuthbert 1s ſaid to have appeared to him, and to his 
wife's mother, declaring to them, that Almighty God | 
was reconciled to him, and pardoned his offences 
(the chief whereof were the neglect of his duty and 
too much addiction to hunting in his youth, as St. 
Neot warned him) and would ſuddenly give him 
a ſignal victory over his enemies (which happened 


at Edington in Wiltſhire) and would reſtore him to | 


COLNS. 


ſervice of God, in St. Cuthbert's church, the province 
called now the biſhopric of Durham, and put his 
name upon his coin; as he did likewiſe that of 
Uulfred, count or chief ee, of Hampſhire, upon 
the thirteenth. _ Ee 
Of the fourteenth l underſtand) neither ſide. The 
reverſe ſeems to be Bernwaled ; but it is unknown 
to me who he was. So is alſo that of the fifteenth, 


| only it was an eminent name among them, as was. 


alſo Zthelſtan on the ſixteenth. That upon the 
ſeventeenth was, probably, the valiant and noble 


| viceroy of Mercia, married to the king's daughter, 


Ethelfleda, a woman of admirable wiſdom, courage, 


and zeal; in ſum, a daughter worthy. of ſuch a fa- 


ther. 
The eighteenth is of Edward Senior, that victo- 


rious and glorious ſon and ſucceſſor of king Ælfred; 
tions are ſufficient for a volume. On his head is 4 


any other, beſides the kings of * The re- 
verſe is Leofwine, or Lincoln. | 


The twenty third, Beornwald. I rather 7 it 
| Deorwald, i. e. Deirorum ſylva, York-woulds z the 
chief town whereof was Beverley ; and the rather, be- 


cauſe of the twenty - fourth, Diora Moneta, which 


ſeems to be the money of the * or Yorkſhire: 5 


men. 


his kingdom. The king, . gave; to the 


13. 
14. 


14. 


16. 
47. 


18. 


equal to his father in valour and military ſkill, but 
inferior to him in learning and knowledge. His ac- 


cloſe (or imperial) crown, which is borne by few, if 3 


23. 


24. 


The reſt of the coins of this prince are 1 un- 


derſtood. The names upon the reverſes ſeem to have 
been noblemen or governors. - The twenty-fifth is re- 
markable for the ſpelling, Jedword; the reverſe is 


 Arnerin on Eoferwic, i. e. York. The twenty-ſixth 
hath the reverſe Othlric on Ring; which might be 
Ringhornam in Lancaſhire, a large town, and one of 


the eight which was built by his ſiſter Echelflede. 
Of the ewenty-ſeventh I do: not t underſtand the re- 
verſe. 


The twenty- eighth i is of chat moſt Fre and wor- 


ther and grandfather. In his youth, his grandfather 
king Zlfred faw ſuch a ſpirit and indoles in him 
that he foretold, if it ſhould pleaſe God that he came 


(I think the firſt that we find to have received that 
honour in this nation) a knight, and gave him or- 
naments accordingly ; the more likely, becauſe l- 


53. 
26. 


27. - 


28. 


thy king Ethelſtan, the true progeny of ſuch a fa- 


to the crown, he would perform very great actions 
for the good of his country; and he made him alſo 


fred alſo ordered the robes and ceremonies of the co» 
ronation. This prince extended his victories northward, 


even into Scotland: Which countries, till his time, 


were never peaceably ſettled, becauſe the two nations, 


they could never be long in quiet. Upon the bor- 
ders of Scotland, he fought one of the moſt terrible 
battles that ever was in England, againſt Anlaf king 


of Ireland, Conſtantine king of Scotland, and a very 
mighty and numerous army; wherein were ſaid to 
be ſlain five kings, and ſeven earls or chief com- 
manders, beſides vaſt numbers of inferior officers and * 
ſoldiers. Authors ſay, that king Zthelſtan's valiant 
chancellor and general, Turketill, did, with wonder- 
ful courage and ſtrength, break through the enemies 
ranks till he met with king Conſtantine and flew him, 
with his own hand. Others ſay, that Conſtantine 
was not ſlain, but. his ſon. - Turketill, after all his 


wars and greatneſs, reſigning his eſtates and wealth, 


the Saxons and Danes, were mingled together in their | 
habitations, and yet, having ſeveral kings and laws, - 


SAXON 


repaired to the monaſtery of Cropland, and lived in 
it till his death. The reverſe is Biorneard moneta 


Londonenſis civitas or Holond ci. EGS former ng 


is the true. 
The rwenty-ninnis king: Edmund, brother, and | 
not inferior, in valour or counſel, to Ethelſtan. 


He purſued the deſign of reducing all his ſubjects 


to perfect unity and peace, by extirpating thoſe re- 


bellious irreconcileable enemies, the Danes. In the 


beginning of his reign, he cleared Mercia of them; 


for king Edward, ſeeing the kingdom ſo much de- 


populated by thoſe deſtructive wars, ever fince the 
entrance of the Danes, did; upon promiſe and oath 
of fealty and obediente, (as his father alſo had done 
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amongſt the Eaſt-Angles) permit theſe Danes to 


_ live amongſt his natural ſubjects; and chiefly in the | 


them than the Sarxons, who were more induſtrious 
| and {ſkilful in labour and huſbandry. . 
alſo, having been themſelves beaten and conquered by 


and loyalty. 


and domineer over the natives. Edmund, therefore, 


great towns; thinking, that, becauſe of their profeſ- 
ſion of arms and ſoldiery, they would better defend 


him, were very ready to promiſe obedience, peace, 
But the Saxons, by their labours grow- 


ing rich; and the Danes, retaining their former | 
tyrannical and lazy diſpoſitions began to oppreſs 


began, after Mercia, to reduce Northumberland, 


chere remained the greateſt number of them (for 
Edward himſelf had ſuppreſſed thoſe in Eaſt-Anglia) 


and to reduce thoſe: northern counties into the form 


8 provinces ; and committed Cumberland (as a feud) 
to Malcolm king of Scotland. His zeal for juſtice 
| coſt this heroical prince his life; for, celebrating the 
feſtival of St. Auſtin, and giving thanks for the 
© converſion of the nation, he ſpied among the gueſts 
| one Leof, a notable! thief, whom he had before 


baniſhed. The king's ſpirit was ſo moved againſt / 


hamm, that, riſing from the table, he ſeized upon him, 


threw him to the ground, and was about to do ſome 


Vvuoͤʒolence unto him. The thief, fearing what he had 
_ deſerved, with a ſhort dagger, which. he. concealed, 


The reverſe is very imperfect; 


wounded the king mortally; who died in a ſhort 
time, to the great grief and affliction of his people · 
but it may, perhaps, 
be Edward Moneta Theodford, or rather Eadmund 
Martyr, to whoſe church he gave the town called 


St. Edmund's- s-bury. 


30. 


The thirtieth is Eadred, who did not. 8 


in the leaſt, from his father king Edward, or his bre- 
cdthkern, the precedent kings. He completed the re- 
duction and ſettlement of the North, making Oſulf 
tthe firſt earl of it. 
and ſwore allegiance to him. Anno 955, in the fifth 


The Scots voluntarily ſubmitted, 


— 5 year of his reign, and flower of his youth, he ſickened, 


ſubjects. 


and died, and was exceedingly lamented by his | 


The thirty-rſt is Eadwig fon of king Edmund, | 


7 who, being come to age, received the kingdom; ſo 


lovely a perſon, that he was named the Fair. His 


actions are variouſly reported by hiſtorians; generally 
they accuſe him of voluptuouſneſs and neglect of his | 


affairs, inſomuch that a great part of the North ap- 
plied themſelves to his brother Edgar, and ſet him 


up againſt Edwy, who with ſorrow (as it is thought) 


ſickened, and died, Anno 958. Heriger on = re- 
; verſe ſeems to have been mint-maſter, _ 


The thirty-ſecond, 8 Edwy, is here: lac next 


7X to his name-ſake ; but it is a miſtake, for it ſhould | _ 


The Danes 


COINS. 


| be Se Edwynus. 


a king. He laid the foundation of the cathedral of 


Briton (to whom Penda, being taken prifoner; hail 


great diviſions and calamities. But this was not 


longed ; 


alſo 'belonged to ſome of thoſe kings. 
The thirty-third, Eadgar, ſon of king Edmund, 


gers of his predeceſſors. A man admired by all, 


te out war.“ 
tonenfis. 885 

The thirty-fourth i is of Eadward, in of king Ed- 
gar, by Ethelfleda the Fair (called alſo Eneda) Nl 


ſuch the ſmall remainders of his hiſtory do truly re- 


thered, to make way to the throne for her ſon 
Ethelred. Edward was accounted a ſaint and mar- 
tyr, becauſe of the many miracles ſaid to be done 
at his tomb; which occaſioned the removal of his 


(Shafteſbury ;) and the murderer, repenting of that 
wicked action, ſpent the reſt of her days in grief and 


was we know not. 


The thirty-fifth uot. Ethelred, fon of Edgar 


the line of king Egbert, as endeavouring to govern 
his kingdom, not by true juſtice and valour, as his 
predeceſſors had done, but by tricks, and (as they 


17 or unfortunately, oppoſing them, he brought the 


wards into ſubjection to thoſe ancient enemies and 
robbers of the country; by his lazineſs loſing all 
that his forefathers by their induſtry had acquired, 
as hiſtorians ſay St. Dunſtan foretold of him at his 
baptiſm. 
kingdom by reducing it into one monarchy; his 
ſucceſſors . valiantly defended, and ſettled and aug- 


| mented it, by ſubduing the Danes and all other ene- 


mies; Edgar enjoyed it in full peace, proſperity, and 
glory; and his ſon, this Zthelred, ſuffered it to run 
down again into a worſe condition than ever. And, 

indeed, it would be ſtrange to imagine ſo great a 
change in one man's time, did it not appear, that 
there was no cauſe of ruin left unpractiſed in his long 
reign, viz. his own negligence, cowardice, want of 
intelligence, and unſkilfulneſs in war; and the great 


our hiſtorians. | 


NOTES 


There. were two St. Edwins, 
both Northumbrians; the firſt a monk, the ſecond 


peaceably enjoyed the fruits of the labours and dan- 


ter of duke Ordmear. He is much commended for 
2 virtuous, well diſpoſed, and hopeful prince; and 


body from Wereham to a more honourable place 


by Alfritha, the only weak and ſlothful prince of all 


| kingdom into great poverty and calamity, and after- 


| York, and was ſlain by Penda, and Cadwallin the 


ſworn ſubmiſſion) Offred, his ſon, and the whole ar- 
my being diſperſed. His head was brought to York- 
minſter; and that whole kingdom came into very 


coined by him, nor do we know by whom; neither - 
is it known to what king Badi, the mint-maſter, be- 


only that letter A is upon divers coins 
of the Weſt-Saxons, and therefore, probably, this . 
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both foreigners and natives, for his great piety, juſ- 
| tice, prudence, and induſtry in governing the king. 
dom: Sine prælio omnia gubernavit prout ipſe voluit; 
i. e. he governed T at his pleaſure, and that with- 
The reverſe. is Leofsig Moneta Hamp- | 


34. 


preſent him to be. But, by order of his ſtep- mother 
Alfritha, to whom he was too obedient, he was mur - 


ſevere penances. Who that ed on the reverſe 


35. 


call it) policy. Firſt, he gave an opportunity to the 
Danes to renew their invaſions ; and then, negligent · 


Egbert began the advancement of the 


factions, enmities, and treaſons of the nobility; the Ty 
| particulars whereof have filled the tedious relations of 


99. 


100 


10. 


12. 


13. 
VVLFRE D. n BY 


14. 


LVI. 


cleſia is frequently writ in this e grad age.) Ci 
vitas REGNALD MON eta. —. 59 £ 
loth, ETHELRED REX ANGLOrum: Revere : 
| ſeems to have been GodRIC MOneta On LVND 
or LIN. 1 


11. 


(Wincheſter. ) 


FORDA, as it is by Sir Andrew F ountain more cor- 


was ſometimes writ Oxnaford, as appears by the Sax- 


0 Edward Senior : 


S A X G N 


NOTES veon T AB. II. 2: if 
By Mr. THORESBY. _ 


1ſt, ETHELVEARD REX (Occident. Six0- 
num.) Reverſe EADMVND Monetarius. _ 
2d, COENVVLE REX (Merciorum.) Reverſe, | 


3d, BEORMIRIC REX (Coenwulf's faceelfht ) 
Reverſe, EELHEARD ; whether a nobleman, or 


minter, 1s uncertain. 


” a ECGBEARHT REX (the Great.) Reverſe, 
DEBLS MONETArius; the monogram makes 


EBORACum. 


5th, EOBA; but the head , of Cynethrith, the [ 


wife of Offa. Reverſe, CYNETHRETH REGIN-M 
in the center) is for Merciorum. 


6th, AETHELVVLF REX. Reverſe BRITH 
MONET Arius. 

7th, EheLVVLF REX. Reverls, DVNN MO- 
NETArius. _ 

$th, PLEGMVND ARCHIEPiſcopis ; A 
paſtoral ſtaff Reverſe, ETHELVVLE . MOR. | 


tarius. 


gth, ET. HELSTAN REX (che dnrch 3 Go 
e is evidently EBORAC. A. (AEccleſia as Ec- 


11th, ATHELRED REX ANGLOruin. RE: 
verſe, OSGVT. MOnetathus On een 


12th, ELFRED REX. Reverſe, op- 
BERIH T. 
13th, AELFRED * Ex nere, 


14th, ZLFRED, beloc ORSN A, 1 above 
rettly deſcribed ;” it ſeems deſigned for Oxford, which 


on Chron. anno 912. Reverſe, BERNFALED or 
BERNFALD Regis MOnetarius. (D and R being 
interwoven in the true draught of D 

I5th, ELFRED NEX. Reverſe, LVDIG MO. 
Nea | 


rech, Reverte, ETHELSTAN MOntt | 


G OXIAMWN S. 


WEARD not pARD:” By this: Þdifiribririen,t r 
king has his diffin&& monies; and, without- this, - 


| : Edward the Martyr is wholly" exeludet ; Which, is 
hard upon him, who reigned five years in an age | ; 


wherein” the Saxon monies: are moſt plentiful. 


! \ rgth; LOSER REX. dee 
IO Nets 5 


Loot: HT 


1 
4 * 1 . 


$52 | . (11/119. 3065) 
_ 21ſt, The ame. wee, WIFIRARD 540. 
Nan | 
22d, The am 
BEAHST AN Beeſton) Monet: 


2411 91 

» 
9 >t 4 
1 


2: £099) 


— 


23d, Reverſe, BRORN WALD Moneta. 


23th, TEDp (W) ERD REX. Reverſe ARNE: : 


RIM ON 'EOFERpic (Tork) in which northern 


parts the name is often by the vulgar pronounced 


ARN. Eopl Regis MONetarrus ien . ſo 
a | the next OIL. REpis MO Netarius. 


horne, as Sir Andrew Fountain reads it. 
| 27th EAD WARD NEx. 
 EART. MONetatius py Wee e 
PAX in the middlmue. 

28tll; RTHRLSTAN REX. Revere non. 
NEARD Monet LONDini CIvitatis. 
A 2 EADMVND REX. Reverle, EADGAR, 


-zoth, EADRED NEX. Reverſ, VNBRIN. 
ONET Aris. .' 2; 


[2s EADWIG nrx. Referk, HEREGER. 


2d, SC (SQ EADWL. | Reverſty aD 
Nansen 6! a rite nis 
33d, EADGAR REX At. 61 Orum Reverſe 
[Large MOteta HAMTonenſis. 


ah EX 


34th, EADWEARD REX: Reveria, HERE- 1 


MOD Monetarius. 

35th, ®THELRED. REX ANI. Orum. — 5 
eite, ODA MOnetarius de WI LINGford': 2 the 
four e quarters's CRX. c 


17187 21 — 42 $9%"% 
Bp © . 14 2111 1444 437 34 8 £4 75 [B 


$2:2:3 382 


SAXON COINS. TAB. n. 


verſe, LEFWINE ON LINK (Lincoln.) 


cated them; as ſuch, to Sir Andrew Fountain, who 
has afforded them his ſanction. The next is EAD- 
WEARD of a different orthography z upon vrhichi it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, as there were 
three: Edwards before the coming of the Notmians, 
ſo there are as many material diſtinctions upon the 
coins that bear the ſame name; which, in my ſlender 
opinion, may be thus beſt accommodated to the Te- 
veral princes. Thoſe with the half face and ſcepter 


arched crown to Edw-ard the Confeſſor: And thoſe 
without either crown or ſcepter, and, indeed, for the 
moſt part, without any effigies at all, to Edward tlie 


This, 
With the reſt of the ſame form, I take to be Edward 
the Confeſſor's (not Edward Senior) and commüni- 


Thoſe with the full“face and 


rius. 6 j 
het f | 
3 (th elred, E and L ih ha N 0 T E 8 uren Ta . m. 
18th, EADp (W) ARD REX ANGerkrd, Re- »y NY . 4 LKER. 


Al tha firſt ten are of Wnt (called ther Great) 
the firſt Daniſh king of England. There are very 
many of his coins extant. I have only deſcribed 
thoſe wherein is ſome notable variety. Phough 
'Swane, His father, made divers cofiqueſts, and ſe- 
veral countries as well as perſons (preferring his ac- 
tiveneſs before thelred's floth without regarding 
the juſtice of the cauſe) ſubmitted to him, and paid 
largely for his protection; yet he was never king, 


| nor aſſumed (he nor his ſon) the title, till Edmund 


Ironſide conſented to divide the kingdom with him. 
Amongſt all theſe figures of Cnut, onhy one (the 


ſeventh) is with à crown; and that an open one 


contrary to that of the "Engliſh kings before him, 


ſufpect that coin to be counterfeit, were it not that 


his crown, at the oreat aſſemblies of the nobility, ſo 
many 


. 
4 


: | 20th, The ame. Reverſe, ETHERED: Ma- 20. 
5 alt. 4 


| Reverſe; BEAN S TAN tor 


40 951100 0 


24th, Reverſe DIOR RA MONEf!TE 1 1 10 


| Yedward to this day. Dr. Wotton reads the feverſe 


L06th, EADWERD REX. Reverse, Obel Rle 
| MONeta (or Monetarius) de RINEofa, hodie Ruck- 


e 8 00 


LAS: Aen. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


26. 


1. 


1 and adorned with likes; which would make me 
Martyr; which have alſo this further diſtinction in 


the form of the VV, not p; and they differ alſo in | our hiſtorians ſay, that, when he was young, he wore 


_ orthography, the latter part of the name being always 


EE IE EE — 
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| many times in the year; as was the cuſtom both here, | 
and in France and Germany, arid I think with all 
European Princes, in thoſe times. But, one time, 


being mightily flattered by his courtiers, he chanced 
to be upon the ſea-banks, whither he commanded 


his chair to be brought ; where ſitting down upon 


the beach in great majeſty, he told rhe ſea, that that 
was his land, and the water his water; wherefore 


he commanded the ſea to be content with its own 


channel, and not to cover any part of the land. 
Which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the water daſhed 
upon him ; whereupon he told his flatterers, that they 
ſhould henceforward forbear all boaſting of his 
power and greatneſs. After this, it is reported that 
he would never wear a crown. Others ſay, that he 
never wore a crown after his coronation ; and that 
then alſo, at his coronation, preſently after the crown 


was ſet upon his head, he took it off, and fixed it upon 


the head of our Saviour crucified. 


Wic, i. e. York; 


The ordinary 
covering of his head was ſometimes a mitre (as hg. 6.) 
at other times a cap (as fig. 5.) and at other times a 
triangular covering, uſed after him by Andronicus, 
the eaſtern emperor ; and by St. Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor. ' The reverſe of the firſt is Farthein Monet Eofor- 
of the ſecond, Sunolf; of the third, 
Crinam. The fourth is Wulnoth, All coined at 


: Tork. 


The fifth is PISA and 2 to have been coined 


at Raculfminſter, now Reculver. 


* 


A bout his helmet. 


of whom there are very many coins ſtill extant. 
have preſented only thoſe of moſt variety... This re- 


The ſixth hath Luffwine, or Dover. 

The ſeventh hath Wulfric on Lunden. 

The eighth! is Selwi, at Theotford. 

The ninth is Outhgrim, at York. 

The tenth is Cnut, aged, with a diadem about his 
head. The reverſe is Nodwin Moneta : The name 
of the place I cannot read. In his younger years, | 
he ſpared no labour, nor any art, juſt or unjuſt, op- 
preſſion or murder, to acquire and ſettle the king- | 
dom to himſelf and poſterity. Which being perform- 
ed, as well as he could, he endeavoured to act more 


juſtly and plauſibly, that he might retain the obedi- 


ence of the people, which he had ſo unjuſtly gotten, 
Yet, not long before his death, he diſpoſſeſſed Olavus, 
king of Norway, of his dominion, about anno 1029, 

The eleventh is of Harold, Cnut's ſecond ſon, 
called, for his ſwiftneſs, Hare's-foot, To his eldeſt 
ſon Suane, ſuſpected to be none of his own, Cnut 


ſon, (by foreign writers alſo called a baſtard) the 


kingdom of England; and to Hardacnut, his ſon by 


Emma, he gave Denmark. Harold's reign was ſhort, 


about four years; and employed more in endeavour- 


ing to ſettle his title, than in performing any 1 


a action. The reverſe is Godric at Theotford. 


The twelfth is of the ſame, with a N a- 


The reverſe 18 Sliwine on Theod- 
ford. 


The thirteenth is of Harthacnut. 


-4 


He reigned a- 


in Lambeth. Little of note is mentioned of him, 
beſides that he was very affectionate to his mother's | 
children; and that he loved good eating, making 
four meals a day. The reverſe is Elnwine on 2 
- perhaps, Worceſter. | i 
The fourteenth is of St. Edward the Confeſſor; ; 


I | 


preſents him him as a young, man fitting: with a 


ſtaff or ſcepter (which, among the Romans, was 
2 haſta pura and ſreptrum, ſometimes made of i Oy [ 


Vor. I. 


gave the kingdom of Norway; to Harold, his ſecond | 


| his head; 


bout two years, and died ſuddenly at a great feaſt | 


; 1 


. 


and many times with an eagle on the top of i it; in- 
ſtead of which, our kings, uſed commonly a croſs, 
though not always of the ſame faſhion ; ſometimes 
allo a lily :) In his left hand, a globe, with a croſs 
faſtened in it. This was uſed only by Chriſtian em- 
perors and kings, as intimating that they had that 
power through the virtue of the croſs, or paſſion, of 
our Saviour. The Pagan Roman emperors uſed 
rather a ſtern or oar faſtened to a globe, ſhewing 
that they ſteered the world; not expreſſing whence 


they received that power: Whereas Suidas faith of 


Juſtinian, that in his left hand he carried a globe 


with a croſs upon it ; ſignifying, that, by faith in the 


croſs of Chriſt, he was advanced to be lord of the 
world, i. e. that he obtained that dominion by Chriſt 
crucified, who was now made lord of lords, and 
prince over the kings of the earth. This prince 


was ſon to king Ethelred; ſo that in him, to the 


great joy of the Engliſh, (the Daniſh government be- 
ing extinguiſhed) the noble ancient Saxon line was re- 


ſtored. He was a prince of very great juſtice, devotion, | 
mildneſs, bounty, and many other excellent virtues. 
And, indeed, ſeveral things, reported to his prejudice, 


ſeem capable of a rational apology ; as the hard uſage 
of his mother Emma and his wife Edith. Neither 
wanted he courage or diligence ; but the factions 
of the great nobility, and the ambition of earl God- 


win, required a more ſevere, if not auſtere, govern- 
ment. 


to be. York. 

The fifteenth is of the ſame Edward, but with 
an unuſual ornament. upon his head; in his hand, 
a ſcepter ending in a lily. The reverſe, pethaps, is 
Alimer on Scrobe. coined at Shrewſbury. 

The ſixteenth is of the ſame, with an imperial 
or cloſe crown ; his ſcepter hath three pearls croſs- 
wiſe. On the reverſe is a croſs between four 
martlets, I ſuppoſe ; which was the original or firſt 
of thoſe arms they call the arms of the Weſt-Saxons 
(though arms and eſcutcheons, &c. are a later in- 
vention) and are now of the city of London, and of 
divers other places : But they are, in ſeveral particu- 
lars, altered from what they were, in his time ; per- 
haps, for the greater beauty. The reverſe of the 
ſixteenth is imperfect. That of the ſeventeenth I 
cannot read perhaps, It 18 the fame with that of 
the nineteenth. 

Of the eighteenth the reverle 1 is Walker on Fofer 


wick. 


and ſceprer on it a croſs like that of an archbiſhop. 
The reverſe is Drintmer on Wal. perhaps, Walling- 
ford. 

The twentieth is Edward, with a crown pearled ; 
the reverſe may be——dinnit on Leiceſter. 

The twenty-firſt hath another unuſual ornament on 
the reverſe is Sietmait on Sutho——per- 
haps, ſome place in Suffolk, 

The twenty-ſecond is of Harold, a younger ſon 
of Earl Godwin, How he gained the kingdom, 


The reverſe, Ochgrim on Efrwic, I conceive | 


The n is Edward, with a crown N 19. 
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16. | 


i, 


IF- 


20. 


21. 


22. 


whilſt the rightful heir Edgar was alive, except by 


force and power, 1 know not. Some fay, that king 
Edward bequeathed it to him, conceiving Edgar not 
fo able to govern; others, that he was choſen by the 
conſent of the nobility ;. but this is not probable, 
But his father, as long as he lived, had uſed all means, 
Juſt and unjuſt, to get the great offices of command 
into his hands, which, coming after his death to Ha- 
rold, the beſt and worthieſt of his children, he mace 


4 


uſe of accordingly. Before his reign, he had ſhewed 
D d himſelf 
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23. 


Ys 


S A X 0 8 


himſelf very valiant; diligent, and loyal alſo; at leaſt 


more than his brethren; and, as ſoon as crowned, he 
endeavoured, by all prudent and fitting means, to ob- 
tain the favour of the people. But his freign laſted 


not long, and was taken up with wars and troubles : 


at laſt, fighting raſhly and indiſcreetly with William 


Duke of Normandy, he was lain with two of his 
| brethren ; the third being killed before in a battle 


near York. And ſo ended the great power and am- 
bition of earl Godwin and his family; as alſo of the 


kingdom of the Saxons. 


From the twenty-third to the twenty-eighth, is 


Sancti Petri moneta; moſt of them coined at York, 
yet with ſeveral ſtamps. 


I am in great doubt whe: 
ther theſe were coined for peter-pence (or romeſ 
cot) which was an annual tax of a penny each 
houſhold, given for the Weſt-Saxon kingdom by king 
Ina, about anno 720; and for Mercia. by king Offa , 


and paid at the feſtival of S. Petri ad vincula: at firſt, | 
as ſome ſay, for the education of Saxon ſcholars at 


Rome ; but, afterwards, as a grant for the uſe of the 


pope himſelf, not then ſo well provided as afterwards, 
(The like tax, of three halfpence and a ſieve of oats | 


for each family, was, about the ſame time, given by 


the Polonians, upon the ſame reaſons.) Or, it may | 
be, it was the ordinary money coined by the arch- 


biſhop, whoſe famous cathedral was St. Peter's ; for, 
amongſt the great number of ſuch coins, I have ſeen 


very few (one is the 26th in this table) ſtamped elſe- 


where. Beſides, there is ſuch great variety in the 


ſtamps, that very many (more than ſeem to be ne- 


ceſſary for that payment) muſt needs have been 
coined, nor is the ſword a Paper ſymbol for St. 
Peter. 


1 twenty - ſicth. What the word in the reverſe 


ſignifies, whether the name of a Feen or Place, I 


28, 29, 
30. 


21. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


know . 

The twenty eighth, and twenty-ninth, St. Nestes 
I do not underſtand, as neither the thirtieth. Theſe 
coins of St. Peter, with the three following, and 
divers others ſcattered in the other plates, were found 
at Harkirk in the pariſh of Sephton in Lancaſhire, as 


they were digging for a burying-place ; and were all 
afterwards engraved and printed in one large ſheer ; 


but, having ſeen many of the ſame, it was not firing 


to omit them here. 

The thirty-firſt is of Berengarius, king of Italy, in 
Charles the Great's time. The reverſe ſhews the 
building of ſome church ; but what church we know 
not; the words Chriſtiana Religio ſhew alſo ſo much. 


The thirty-ſecond i 18 Ludovicus Pius. The reverſe 
is much the ſame. 


The thirty-third is of Carlus Magnus, 5 informs | \ | 
us of his true name, which was not Carolus from | 


 OTHGRIM ON EFcRWIc (York.) 


Charus or Carus; but Carlus, i in the northern lan- 


guages, ſignifying a man, vir, or a ſtrong man. 
Metullo was one of the coining-places i in F rance, in 
his time. y 


The ry re is Anlaf Cyning; a name very 


There ſeem to have been two of them ; one king of 


Ireland; another of ſome part of Northumberland. 


V. Tab. II. c. 28. What that not unelegant figure 
in the midſt implies, as alſo that in the reverſe, ex- 
cept it be the front of ſome chu rch, I cannot con- 
ceive ; as neither who that F arhin or Farning was. 
I much doubted why Anlaf, a Pagan, ſhould ſtamp 


a church with croſſes upon his coin, till Mr. Ch arle- | 2 


ton ſhewed me, on a coin of Sihtric (Anlaf's 8 
a Chriſtian, the very _ figures the mint-maſter, | 


win in Kent. 


The reverſe is Brunſtan on Lot fecit. 


| ; 


© 0 1 N 8. 


ſame ſtamp. 

The thirty-fifth is of the unfortunate Athelred, 
and is mentioned here, becauſe coined. by e earl God- 
Whence appears what I hinted before, 
that the nobility and governors put their names upon 
the coins, and not only the mint - maſters, as Was 
more frequent i in France. 

The thirty-ſixth is of Harold, the ſon of Godwin. 
Brunſtan ſeems 
to have been only a mint-maſter : where, Lot is I 
know not. 

The thirty-ſeventh | is of Harold, the ſon of Cav, 
The reverſe is Leofwine. on Brightſtoll. 

The thirty-eighth hath the reverſe Brintanmere on 
Wallingford, as I conceive. Theſe three by miſ- 


for haſte, or ſome other reaſon, making ule of the 


35. 


37. 


38. 


fortune were miſplaced, yet fit to be known, becauſe 


of the places of Their ſtamping. 


NOTES T AB. II. 


UPON 


By Mr. THORESBY. 


1ſt, CNVT REX AN GLorum. Reverſe, F "AR- 


EIN MOnetarius de EOFerwick (York.) 


wick. 


3d, Reverſe, CRINAN Monetarius de, EOF eR- 


wick. 
4th, CNVT. Reverſe, WVLN OTH Monetarius 


de EO FeR Wick. 


5th,, CNVT REX. Reverſe, LEODMER. ON 


RINCofa (Runcofam, haut by Ethelfleda, *. 
Chron. anno 913.) 
6th, .CNVT REX ANGLorym. Reyerſe, LVF- 
FWIN ON DOF (Dover.) : 
7th, .CNVT REX AN GLORYM. Reverſe, 


WYLFRIC ON LVNDene (London.) 
8th, Reverſe, SEI. WIN ON THEOTFOrd 
(Thetford. 
9th, Reverſe, OVTHGRIM- Monetarius de EO- 


Ferwick. _ 
19th, CNVT REX. Reverſe, NODWIN MO- 
Netarius de IIRAT. 


11th, HAROLD REX ANGLorum. Reverſe, 
GOTHRIC ON .THEOTFord, with PAX in ** 


center. 
3 H AROLD REX Anglorum. Reverſe, 
e E ON THEO D ford. 
13th, HARTHACNVT REX. Reverſe EL- 
WINE ON WIGEpacearzep (Worceſter.) 
14th, EDWARD reX ANGLORum, Reverſe, 


15th, ED WED REX. Reverſe, ZLMER ON 
SCROBETbypx (Shrewſbury.) | 


16th, EADWARd rex . 


BRANd on Walingford. 
troubleſome, about the times of Ethelitan, and after. 


*% a, Py A $f 


stb, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, WAL- 
TER on EOpeppic. 

19th, EADWARD REx. Reyerſe, DRINT- 
MER ON WALmzxpopd. | 


zath, EADWaRD REX. ANGLOrym. Re- 


collar. 


21ſt, EDWERD REX. Revert, SIETMAIT 
ON SYTHPD: as Mr. O. W. or rather SIETMaN 


MONezarius de de We as Sir Andrew Fountain, 
Pore 


2d, Reverſe, SVN QLF MOnetarius de EOF er- 


Nanette : 


2. 
3 


+ \ 


(yer, RDIN NIT (or rather BRIN) ON LE]I- 


21. 
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more accurately, for Sudbury (called duden, Sax. 


. Chron.) 
22. . 22d,, HAROLD) RX. Reverſe,: Wa A ON 
LINCOLN. | 


v2 CEnſis or EBORACEnſium ClVitas, 3 
24th, SCI. PET RI. Moneta. + Reverſe, 'EBO- 

-RACEns:” CIVias.  _ 

25th, SCI. PETRI MOneta. 

RACEns r (IVitas. 

26th, SCI. PETrIMOneta. ;Roverſe, ERIVHT 
or ERMIT M. ; 
-29th,, SCI. PETRI. Moneta. Reverſe, EBO 

RACEns: tlvitas, The two next are, doubtleſs, 

deſigned by the bungling minters of choſe n Dy 
the ſame inſcriptions. 

28. 28th, SC (Sanctus) N (for P) Ef- r N (for 0 
O. Reverſe, EBORAC Ens: (Ivitas. 
-29th, The-ſame miſtake. Reverſe, *EBORAcens ; 

EE for CIVEtas; by the change of V conſonant 

into F, as is frequent in other languages: 
-\Ehuyd's comparative Etymol. in his Arch. Brit.) 
30. Zoth, As engraved, I can make nothing of it. 
31. 31ſt. BERENGARVS REX. "Reverſe, CHRIS- 
TIANA RELIGIO. 
32. 32d, HLVDOVVICVS IMPerator. I have one 
af chem, and the laſt three letters are very diſtinctiy 
IMP. not INE, as engraved before. "Reverſe, IP. 
.STIANA *RELIGIO. 3 
133d. \CARLVS REX FRanarum. 
AMETXVLLO. 
34. 24th, ANLAF CV C Ging) Reverſe, 
_-iFARNAN MONETA. Dr. Wotton ſuppoſes this 
coinediat Farne! iſland, when Anlaf was baptiſed; 
and this to be the beck with ſeven ſeals, &c. 
3 


24. 
2 5. \Rovetle, 'EBO- 


26. 


275 


29. 


33. 


———— Br, 


ON LOTF; 1 ſuppoſe for DEOTFord. 
g gth, HAROLD NEX ANGLorum. Reverk, 
LEOEWINE ON BRIcxreop (Briftow.) 


in ahe center of each! is FAX. 


(Mr. | 
Wo it was T know not. 


Reverſe | 


3 5th, JETHELRIED 'REX 'ANGLOrum. Re. 


_ 36th, HAROLD REX. W PRVNNSTAN | 


— 


38th, BRINTNZER(or MER) ON PALngrope,| ;| 


- 
4 


COM NS. 


ſpoken before, Tab. II. c. 29.) there is none famous in 
our hiſtories, but Edmund ſirnamed Ironſide, the 
valiant ſon of king Æthelred; and St. Edmund, king 
of the Eaſt-Angles. Edmund Ironſide” reigned ſo 
ſhort: a time, that there are very few, if any, coins 


his, are in this table. 
tigable ſoldier, but unfortunate, being in moſt of his 
enterpriſes betrayed or defeated by the traitor Edric; 
who, being a man of a mean family, got by his in- 
ſinuations into power; of a crafty wit, and fair- 


times in malice and treachery, in pride and cruelty. 


the father of earl Godwin. 


| Hegenredes moneta on Deorabi. Coined at Derby. 


verſe, Watlfreth' moneta Gippeſwic: 
place of coining it. | 
-Fhe' fixth is Eadmund. 


The ſeventh ſeems to be of Coenuulf, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons. 


Northumbrians. 
the letters on the reverſe, nor do I underſtand them. 

The eighth is Eadred Rex. The reverſe is Manna 
moneta. This face reſembles not that in Tab. II. 
e 206 :1 

'The ninth, each; twelfth, _ chirty-ſevench, 
ſeem to be of the ancient Iriſh kings, the only ones that 
I ever ſaw. The letters are very unuſual, and there- 


hands in the oppoſite angles of a croſs. 


ſeems to be Iniconeic, a name (2s I am informed) 
Kill extant in Ireland. 


The tenth, if it be not Offa, 1 3 not who! it is 


The eleventh is of an 1riſh prince (I ccnceive) by: 
the words Midino on the ninth coin. 


this and the twelfth ſeems to refer or belong to Midia, 


now called Meath, one of whe dwilions and counties 
in Ireland. | 


©. The Wee iu Bader Rex... Revetſs, Ethered 
| moneta Lundoniæ. It was probably one of the Ed- 


—— 


ran. . 
vors vo 134 w. 
Oy.” Mr. WALKER, 


tions; ſome alſo of former kings are repe: 
for the moſt part, the faces, and, in all, 


ance for the underſtanding of them. 
bo, 


|  maneta on Wincheſter. | 


maſter. 


— e es 


* - 
9 — - 


in this Paz are college divers uten coins, 
yet ſuch as 1 conceive to have belonged to theſe na- 
eated ; but 


the reverſes, | 
are divers. They are added here, in hopes that it 


may not be ungrateful, to them who have the curio- | 
fity to collect theſe rarities, to have the more afſiſt- 


The firſt. is of the unfortunate king Evielred, the” 
| face unlike the ordinary one; the reverſe-is-CRVX ; 
between the four branches of the craß Winſtan 


The ſecond, a ſpread eagle, Auf n The 
reverſe Athelred minetric. which ſeems to be mint. 


The third is Eadmund Foy Reverſs, Reingrin 
moneta. Which Edmund this was is ungertain. Be- 
fides the fon of Edward Senior (of whom we have 


ww 


Edmunds, I cannot gueſs at it; but the counte- 
. nance, cloaths, &c. are not like any of the others. 
The reverſe alſo is equally unknown. 

The fifteenth I do not underſtand. 

The ſixteenth is Coenuulf, a Mercian ; but not 
— any of thoſe already deſcribed. The YR, 
Ceolheard, I underſtand not. 


The ſeventeenth is ſet abun, becauſe of the beauty 
and unuſualneſs of the reverſe. 


The eighteenth. There were divers Ethelſtans; 


—_— —_ ves 


Senior, of whom before; the third was a Daniſh king, 


4 


bis army, either to embrace the Chriſtian religion, 


part of the army; tlie reft quitted the realm. King 
Alfred was his godfather, and called him Ethelſtan, 
and gave him the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles, then 
very much difpeopled by the cruel wars. I take this 
| coin to be of him; and the rather, becauſe the re- 


verſe 


extant of him; thoſe, which may probably be thought 
He was a very bold indefa- 


ſpoken tongue: he exceeded all men living of thoſe 


The fourth is Ethelſtan Rex ae Keverſe, 


The fifth is another face of king Ethelred. Re- 
Ipſwich is the 


Reverſe Boin LYG, ; 


Of whom fee Tab. II. c. 2. of the 
I know not where to begin to read 


fore difficult to be read or underſtood. The ninth 1 
conjecture to be Dida Medino. The reverſe two 


The word 


one was the ſon either of Egbert or Etheluulf, and 
| ras king of Kent; another was the fon of Edward 


103 


His brother Agelmer was the father of Walnoth. 


10. 7 


11. 
Midini upon 


13. 


wards, but, the effigies being like none e of the others, 
II know not of whom it is. | 


The fourteenth, Dmo, unleſs it de one of the | 


called Gormund, who, being overcome by Zlfred 
at the battle of Eddingron, ſubmitted himſelf and 


or depart the whok country. "Himſelf, with thirty - 
of his chief eommanders, were baptiſed, with a great 
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verſe ſeems to be Daniſh: language, and not under- | 
ſtood by me. 
19. The nineteenth is of Edmund: I ſhould abu 
it to the valiant Ironſide, if I could find others of his 
cCoins; but his reign was ſhort and troubleſome. 
20, The twentieth is of St. Edward the Confeſſor; 
publiſhed here, becauſe by the reverſe it ſhould ſeem, 
what I have read alſo, that he either founded or re- 
edified the great church of St. Edmund at Bury. 
21. The twenty-firſt is ÆEthelnoth on Snotenegham 
(Nottingham.) Who is meant by it I know not; 
but it is of no value, ſince both ſides are the ſame. 


22. The twenty-ſecond ſeems to be of the great Athel- | 


+ Pervaps, ſtan; what [to Brie] means, I know not +. The 


totius Bri- 


| zamizee. reverſe is Regnald moneta Eoferwic. 


Sim. Dun, The twenty-third, I believe, was of Ethelſtan, 


bald. Tit. of king of Kent, a very valiant prince, and fortunate 
Hon. P. 606. againſt the Danes; he died young. The reverſe 1 Is 


23. Berharhed on, but no place named, 

24. The twenty-fourth is of king Edgar, of whom we 
have ſpoken before. The reverſe is Wermod moneta. 
25. The twenty: fifth is Sci Canuti. This rare coin 

Was lent us by that ingenious and worthy gentleman 
See Mr. Tho- Mr. Ralph Thoreſby ; which, he ſaith, was ſent him 


 reſby's own gut of Sweden, being found in a vault in Juitland. 


note. 


The reverſe in a croſs IHC (Jeſus) IN RI (Jeſus Na- 
zarenus Rex Judæorum). A and D are conjectured 


to be Anglia and Dania; that king (as Saxo Gram- 


maticus, Hiſt. lib. lxii, noteth) looking upon his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of England as juſt as any of 
his predeceſſors, was reſolved to attempt the regain- 
ing of it. 
26. The twenty-ſixth I cannot interpret. 
27. The twenty-ſeventh is alſo of Æthelſtan, probably 
king of Kent; becauſe of his helmet made after an 
antique faſhion, but uſeful; covering the nape of 
the neck, and a bar deſcending as low as his noſe ; 
he hath alſo a gorget. The reverle, Stata, 1 take 
do be the name of the mint-maſter. 

28. The twenty-eighth is Wiglaf. After that Beor- 
nuulf was ſlain by the Eaſt-Angles, and Ludican by 
Egbert, this Wiglaf obtained (I know not how) the 
Mercian kingdom. But he, being alſo overcome by 
Egbert, reſigned, and Egbert reſtored it to him under 
a certain tribute; and ſo he reigned thirteen years. 
Little is recorded of him. Redward was mint-maſter. 
The twenty-ninth is Sihtric Rex DHGH. What 
theſe letters ſignify is unknown to me. He was a 
Baniſh king in Northumberland, and was, for his 
pride and tyranny, very much hated 'of his. neigh- 
bours. To ſtrengthen himſelf, he defired to marry 
Edith, the ſiſter of the great Zthelſtan; who would 
not conſent, till he promiſed to become a Chriſtian, 
as he did, and was baptiſed, but died not long after. 
His two ſons, becauſe they would not turn Chriſtians, 
fed their country. Gudferth went into Scotland, 
and Anlaf into Ircland ; where they wrought all-the 


29. 


raiſchief they could againſt the Engliſh, till Ethel- 


| ſtan utterly vanquiſhed them both. V. Tab. II. c. 9. 


The reve:ſe is Colbrand. Why may not this be | ö 


that Colbrand, in the romance of Guy of Warwick, 
mentioned by Knighton and others to have comba- 
ted, and been vanquiſhed by, that famous earl? 
whoſe valour deſerved better than to have been diſ- 
credited by thoſe fabulous, if not ridiculous, exag- 
gerations. However, it appears by this coin, that 

| theſe perſons were contemporaries, in the time of | 
king Ethelſtan, and of a Daniſh king (whom the 
fable miſcalls) enemy, for a long time, to Æthelſtan. 
The two combatants alſo ſeem to have been very | 


a meſſenger from God, promiſing him ſafety, his 


 fome other holy woman, I cannot determine. But it 


'CO4 N $. 

eminent for their valour and employments. Upon 

theſe true conſiderations (according to the cuſtom of 
the times about the holy war) ſome i employed per- 
ſons raiſed that forry childiſh fable. 

The thirtieth is of Ethelſtan; to brie I underſland 30. 
not. The reverſe, Pauls moneta Leiec. W n 1 
imply its being coined at Leiceſter. 

The thirty-firſt I read Eadred Rex. The rener. 31. 
Garuurd moneta. a 

The hirty-ſecond } is Eadward Rex. The vos, 32. 
Uultgar, under the front of a church, ard | 
Weſtminſter-abbey. 

The thirty-third is Berthulf Rex, of the Merclans: 33. 
whom we have mentioned before. The reverſe * 
Byrnuuald. 

The thirty-fourth 1 is Anlaf Rex to do; the mean- 34. 
ing unknown. The reverſe is Radulf, under ſuch a 
plant as is alſo in a coin of St. Edward's 

The thirty-fifth is a very old face; if of any, 1 35. 
ſuppoſe it muſt be of St. Edward. The reverſe is 
Thorr on Eoferwic. 


The + thirty-ſixth is St. Neglin. I have: 1 36. 


declared that I knew not who he was. 4 See Mr, , 
The thirty- ſeventh ſeems to be of an Iriſh wk own note. 


to me not legible. TICS vo 
The thirty-eighth is Edwin Rex. This Gangs to * 
have been the glorious king of the Northumbrians; 
who, being forced out of his country by a cruel and 
tyrannical uſurper, betook himſelf to Redwald, king 
of the Eaſt-Angles; who alſo, after many promiſes | 
and threats, agreed to deliver him up to his enemy. 
At which time, the worthy Edwin was comforted by 


kingdom, &c.. and, laying his right hand upon Ed- 
win's head, bad him remember that fign; which when 
it came to paſs, he ſhould receive the goſpel. This 
| Edwin faithfully promiſed, and afterwards faithfully 
performed, as may be read in venerable Bede's ſecond 
book of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which, in a great 
part, is concerning this valiant, victorious, religious 
prince. His converſion fell out in the year of 
Chriſt 627. The reverſe is Sefwel on Eoferwic. 
Tube thirty-ninth hath a coronet upon his helmet. 39. 
Ethel. Rex may either be Ethelred, Ethelwolf, or 
| Zthelſtan ; though the face repreſents none of then, 
The reverſe is not legible. | 
The fortieth is taken out of Dr. Plots Hiſtory of 40. 
Oxfordſhire ; it was found in digging the works at 
Oxford, and is, or not long ſince was, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Sir John Holman. It is ſuppoſed to be the 
gold given by St. Edward the Confeſſor at his curing 
the ſerophulæ, or the king's-evil. - It is worth noting 
that it hath upon it the figure of a woman veiled (not 
unlike a nun;) whether of the Bleſſed Virgin, or 


ſeems much more proper for that function than that 
now uſed of an angel; which was len from the 
French. l 


— 
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It remains that we declare whence we received theſe Mr. Walke's 
coins. HA were ſuch” as were found in making a AN 
burial- place at Harkirk, in te pariſh of Sephton, in the coins. 
Lancaſhire. 

JS is ©" Speed i in his Chronicle ; ; Which he 
copied out of Sir Era Cotton 8 ſtore in his famous 
library. | 

WC are thoſe which were, with great care, Jude 


ment, and expence, collected by that moſt worthy 
and i 1 teafurer of ancient learning, Mr. Wil- 
lam 


alker's 
it from 
he had 


ins. 


do be deſigned for REX ANGLOrum, and to be 
either the engraver's or minter's miſtake. 


S AX ON 


liam Charleton; whoſe kindneſs deſerves a POR. | 


teſtimony than this place permits. 
R T is Mr. Ralph Thoreſby, of Leeds in York- 


ſhire ; who by his great induſtry hath augmented his 


father's conſiderable ſtock of this ſort of knowledge. 


eminent {kill in all natural and alſo antique learning. 
DP is Dr. Plot, well known every-where; DT 


Dr. Trumball; WK is Will. Kingſley, Eſq; of 


Canterbury. Divers alſo of them are in our own 
e h 


4 


NOTES UP ON T-A RB VV. 
Dy. Mr. THORESBY. 
| itt, ETHELRED REX AIGISIA, which ſeems 


| WINSTAN Monetarius de WINcearven, (Win- 


cheſter) CRVX. | 

2d, ANLAF CVNVN GIT. Revere, ATHEL- 
FERD MINETRIL or MINE Tepe REGis, as 
Dr. Wotton reads it. I rather take the bird for a 


raven than an eagle, becauſe it was the celebrated 
enſign of the Danes; as Mr. Hearne in his notes 
upon king Alfred's life (P- 61.) very N 8 con- 


Nun 
3d, EADMVND REX (PT before the X ſeem 
redundant.) Reverſe, REINGRIM MONE TArius. 
4th, ETHELRED REX ANGLOrum. Re- 


verſe, WALTFERTH MOnetarius de GYPESpic 


(Ipſwich) or GYPESlip (Iſlip) as Dr. Wotton. This 


piece is mine; and I cannot but obſerve, that there 
are more apparent ſigns of the piety of this king upon 
his monies, than of moſt of the other Saxon kings 


upon their's ; as, here, a hand (to denote the divine 


Providence) betwixt Alpha and Omega, and upon 
others CRVX ; ſo that he ſeems to deſerve a better 


character than Mr. O. W. (too much influenced by 
the monkiſh hiſtorians of thoſe ages) is Pleaſed to 


afford him in Tab. III. n. 35. 
5th, EDELSAN REX AXORUM for Anglo- | 


rum, or REx $AXONVM (Orientalium) as an in- 


genious author reads it; but upon the coin itſelf it is 
ſtrictly RVM. Reverſe, HEGENREDES MOne- 


IO, 


1 


16. 


17 


tarius ON DEORABYT or BYE (Derby.) 
6th, EADMVND the contrary way. 
BOINLVC or BOI. Monctarius, LVLerpels, as 
Dr. Wo:ton. 

7th, COENWLEF REX. The 1 8 to be 
PODELT or POOEL, whence the family of Pool 


or Powel. 


8th, EADRED REX. Reverſe, MANMA MO- 
NETA. 


"Toth, OF F A REX. | Reverſe, EOBA, a noble- | 


man. 


I 2 EADGAR REX. Reverſe, THERE D 
MONETA LVNvene (London.) | 

15th, SC (Sancti) EADT, St. Edmund, by king 
Alfred or ſome ſucceeding king. The reyerſe ſeems to 
be CIRVL MOneta, cypic ceat, church- money; 
or Cypicbypig, Caviar; built by Ethelfleda, en 
of the Mercians, 


16th, COENVVLF REX Merciorum. Reverſe, 
CEOLHEARD, © 


17th, EADVVEARD REX. | Reverſe, FIERE- 
MOD, a nobleman, or minter. 
Vor. 1. 


Reverſe, 


COINS 
18th, ETHELSTAN REX, the averſe way. 
Reverſe, ABERTEE MOneta EOferwick, Vork; 


where there is a ſtreet, to this day, which bears his 
Daniſh name, Godrun- (as in the Saxon Chronicle) 


| or Gudrum-gate. 
CH is Mr. Charles Hills, very well known by his | 


19th, EADMVND REX, Reverſe, perhaps, 
EVGEAN ON ElII or EN. Dr. Wotton reads it 
CVRCA MONE Tariws, and deduces thence the 
name of Croke. 

20th, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, LADMVND. 
21ſt, ETHELNOTH ON SNOTENGHAM 


(Nottingham; ) the original is a very beautiful coin, 


but, by ſome accident, both ſides are alike; ſo that 


there is no king's name; though, perhaps, none was 


05. - 


18. 


— 


9. 


20. 


21. 


ever deſigned, but Ethelnoth's only, who was a no- 


bleman deſervedly celebrated, in the Saxon Chroni- 


cle, for his ſervices againſt the Danes, anno 894. In 
which century, we find the names of two archb:ſhops, 
Ceolnoth and Plegmund, upon their reſpective monies, 
whoſe example, poſlibly, this noble Ealbopman 
imitated, or might have the like privilege granted 
him by royal authority. This I am the rather in- 


duced to believe, becauſe the coin 1s on both lides 


one of the faireſt minted pieces of thoſe ages. 

22d, ETHELSTAN REX TOtius BRITanniz. 
Reverſe, REGNALD MOneta EFORWIC (York.) 
I wonder a perſon ſo curious as Mr. O. W. ſhould 


22. 


be at a loſs, as to the meaning of TO BRIT. Si- Dec. Script. 
meon Dunelmenſis, ſpeaking of this monarch, ſaith, P. 24 


primuſque regum, totius Britanniæ adeptus eſt imperium, 


he was the firſt king of all Britain” and leſt this 


ſhould be thought the language only of his own age 
(anno 1160) the learned Selden puts it out of doubt, Tit. of Hom. 
that this title was uſed, in thoſe ages, by an original p. 606. 


charter, wherein one of the Saxon kings (anno 730) 


ſubſcribes himſelf Rex Britanniz, 


23d, ETHELSTAN (fon of Edward Senior, 2 as 
Sir Andrew Fountain apprehends) REX. Reverſe, 
BERNARHDE ON, but no place mentioned. Dr. 


Wotton makes the three laſt letters to ſignify Eopl 
On Nop*®pic. 

24th, EADGAR REX. Reverſe, DVRMOD 
MONEtarius. Our common chroniclers are ſo taken 
up with this king's title of the Peaceable, that they 
almoſt wholly wave his wars; but it appears by a 


certain charter of his (in the introduction to Ireland, 


tit. Ouſtmanni) © that he conquered the greateſt part 
<« of Ireland, with her moſt noble city, Dublin.“ 


- | Of which noted paſſage this rare coin ſeems to be a 
Reverſe, | 


confirmation, it being found in digging amongſt 


| ſome ancient ruins at Dublin, from whence it was 
ſent me under the notion of an Iriſh coin; and fo it 
may be, in ſome reſpect, though of our Britiſh mo- 
| narch. During whoſe wars it ſeems to have been 
coined there, Durmod, or Dermot, being a name fa- 
miliarly known to thoſe that are converſant in the 


Iriſh annals. 
25th, Of St. 8 was found under-ground 


in Gotland, an iſland in the Baltic ſea, and was ſent 
It is inſcribed + CI. 


me by a friend from Sweden. 
CAN (Sancti Canuti)— ANG. (Angliæ) that king 
looking upon his pretenſions to the crown of l 
to be as juſt as the greateſt of his predeceſſors. Re- 
verſe, within a croſs A and D, for Anglia and Dania, 


with IHC (Jeſus) and IN RI, the initials of Pilate's 


inſcription. This name is written LNVT in all the 


coins found in England; but it is written CAN V- 
TVS, in old Latin Gothic characters, upon his coffin 
found in a vault, when St. Canutus's church in Ot- 
| Wande was repaired, anno 1382. 
E 


The 


23. 


24 


25. 


106 


28. 


30. 


26. 


27. 


29. 


31. 
MONETarius. 


”. Is, 
33. 


34. 


38. 


ticularly in Richmondſhire) in the time of Edward | CC Britannia. 
che Confeſſor; of which being diſpoſſeſſed by the ift, ELRED REX nOR%an Pymbpapic, | Re. 

; 5 WE ” | verſe, DIARVALD MOneta. Diarwald, Deirorum 
Conqueror, moſt of it lay waſte, at the time of that Sylræ, Bork-Wolds. This piece of the Northum- 
memorable ſurvey : the place of his reſidence, accord- licien Elfre d was probably 2 d at Beverley (which 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe ages, was called Thoreſby, | . is upon the Wolds oc heres a ans) - 
from the Saxon Bye habitatio; from which place the Ls the fo ate Deiri, Diera, or "earbidiremen 
family of that firname came, which is yet at Leeds, | | 


36. 


37. 


39. 


40. 


S2 W N SY 


may ſuppoſed to be Ethelred's. 


CO Il Nt. S. 


The 26th is not ſtrictly engraved, having on one | no doubt, would have been found in the cabinets of | 
ſide EBORACI, though rudely performed; the the curious, as well as their current monies; whereas ; 
other ſide I cannot unriddle, though by the hand it | nothing of that metal appears till Edward the Third's 


time; and that, perhaps, no other than the current 


27th, ETHELSTAN REX (Cantii.) Reverſe, | ſilver monies of each prince, except gilded for diſ. 
SMALA MONETArius, a croſs croſslet, as it 1s | tinction. Such an one, with an hole for the ribbon 
called in heraldry. . In anſwer to Dr. Wotton's query, | to be hung about the neck, was amongſt che curio- 


the coin itſelf has both and S before MALA. 


ſities in the old Lord Fairfax's muſeum, and is 


28th, WIGLAF REX Merciorum. Reverſe, yet preſerved in this: It has the full face (as he is 


REDMAN. Monetarius. 


repreſented upon his great ſeal in Speed's Hiſtory) 


29th, STHTRIC REX DHGH (but theſe four | with the arched crown, and may poſſibly be one of 


letters are not intelligible by me.) Reverſe, COL- the ſame numerical pieces given upon that occaſion. 
BRAND. PIODGH, perhaps, PEONHO, Pen in | As for the curioſity deſcribed by the ingenious Dr. 


Somerſerſhire, a Fs noted for the Dn affairs. 
Saxon Chronicle. 

Zoth, ETHELSTAN REX TOtius BRItanniE. 
Reverſe, PAVLS MONE Fariws LEICeſter. 


Plot in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, and from him 
| tranſmitted to number forty in this table, I look upon 
it as a fort of amulet (for which thoſe darker ſuper- 
ſtitious ages had an extraordinary venetation) like 


31ſt, EADRED REX. Reverſe, SARVVARD | that noble one of king Alfred, deſcribed by the 


32d, EADWEARD REX. Reverſe, WLEGAR- 


33d, BERHTVLF REX (Metciarons) e, 
 BVRNVVALD. 


34th, ANLAF REX TODs, perhaps, desgaed 
for NORD (Northumberland.) Reverſe, RADVLF.“ 
35th, EDp (W) AERD REX. Reverſe, THORR 


learned Dr. + Hicks; and do conclude with Dr. + In his The- 
| Wotton, that thoſe pieces, inferibed St. Edmund, rr. 


re Wan, ? Vet. Sep- 
were of the like nature. deentr. p. 142, 


© ee of wm wo. of _ —_ * 
- 


| *$ ON COINS. TAB. V. Feat 
/ d Tos cr Fear 


it appears, that Torr, or Thor, one of the Saxon 


by Mr. Tho. 
relby, ſince 


barons, had a vaſt eſtate in theſe northern parts (par- | oY: * TH 2 RES BY. +...» thelaſtedi- 


in the ſame county. 


but that think, 
| 36th, SCI (Sancti) PETRI MOneta. Reverſe. e FR 8 kin x 3 n "= 
EBORACEnſis Civitas: the letters of both ſides are een 


inverted. 


37th, I can 10 no more of the let bend 


oy I have the original befere me, than of Ne 9g: 
11: 12: and 14; which Mr. Walker ins to though the place of mintage be mentioned on the 


be Sp ancient Iriſh. 


| ſuch ſi d th f 
de ene ae de e ee, TAE 
SEEVEL ON EOFERwic. This ok rare piece Fon ity S 8 


is juſtly ſuppoſed to be the ancienteſt of any piece ſuch 0 
nor in beng a the Reuglih natich i dd ec the 4 ro Re as, Offa rer Merciorum. So Ceol 


nobleman upon the 888 may very well be pre- 
ſumed to be one of the anceſtors of the ancient and 


honourable family of the Saviles, of which Sir John, 


| this coin) occurs frequently u th d 
afterwards Lord Savile, and father to the earl of]; 9 1 e r 
Suſſex, was the firſt alderman of Leeds, which place 


had been the ſeat of the kings of Northumberland, 


after this Edwin's martyrdom by the Pagans. Sir | 
Henry Savile, by his noble edition of Chryſoftom, &c. 
hath made the name as famous abroad, as his brother 


Sir John, the judge, and others, have done at home. 


39th, ATHEL—REX angLOrum. | _ Reverſe, 


imperfect. 


40th, That Edward the Confeſſor was the firſt of 
our kings who cured the ſtruma is acknowledged by 
all, 5 that it was called the king's- evil, upon that 
account, is probable enough; but that he and the 


ſucceeding kings gave pieces of gold in this form ON EOFERy (W) IC, Vork. 
may, I think, be juſtly ſcrupled, and can never be 


proved from EC, the ſuppoſed initials of his name, 


who is never ſtyled Confeſſor upon any monies or | LONDini CIVItatis. 


medals of undoubted antiquity ; and, if gold had __ 7th, The ſame. Reverſe, DRINTV ALD MO- 
been coined and diſtributed upon this or any other | | 


_ occaſion in thoſe ages, a greater number of them, | C interwoven, and the C tis Monetarius CON- 
| ET | 


tion of the 


Some incline to read it, Rex Doroberniz, for Can- 


MET” > 2 


Dorobernia, but Cantwaraburg. Though, where 
LANT or Cent. follows rex, it may, perhaps, ra- 
ther denote Landpana, the people of Kent; for, 


Jun 


ee of ſeveral of theſe ancient coins, le. whey 


ſounding barſhly) but rather to denote the people f 


wulf, of the ſame. So, afterwards, upon the reduc- 
tion of the heptarchy, the monarch was ſtyled Rex 
Anglorum ; ſee Tab. III. 35, &. The ſquare (as on 


in thoſe northern parts; and I remember not whether 
upon any other. 8 
2d, BVRGRED REX (Merciorum.) Rowena 
| DVDA MONET Arivs. | 
3d, ZDELRAD REX ANGLORum (the 3. 
king's head.) Reverſe, EADp (W) OLD MOne- 
tarius ON (de). LENTpapabypg. This is that 
Xcthelred or AEthered, WRO was elder brother to King 
Alfred. | 
4th, AELFRED REX. 3 AbEl VLF . 
MOnetarius: it is a coin of Alfred the Great. 3 
5th, EDp (W) ARD REX (king Edward Se- 5. 
nior, with a half face and ſcepter.) Reverie, DORR 


6th, EDPELSTAN REX, the king's head. Re- 
verſe, ALFp (W) ALD MOveta (or Monetarius) : 


Netarius: Dr. Wotton reads it M CON (the M and 2 


vendpe; 


. 


-” 
WE» 


— * 


CorrEx Srrcas. 
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1 king's head and ſcepter. Reverſe, p (W) INTER- | 


h 19. 


S A X. O de 


vendpe; and ſo it is engraved in Sir Andrew Foun- 
tain's Numiſmata (6th of Zthelſtan's;) but this 


piece wants the lineolæ that * compoſe * N | 


with two angles. F 


5th, ZDELSTAN REX ots BRTI G. 
tanniæ) no head. Reverſe, DEORVLF MO (mo- 
neta) LEIDECElceſter (Cheſter.) 


gth, EDELZTAN REX (no head.) Reverſe, 
RIDT MONEtarius, the averſe way. 


- 1ioth, EPELSTAN REX, the king's head very | 
well performed. Reverſe, WLFHEARD Nie | 


tarius WIN : CI. (Wincheſter Civitatis.) 


. +. 11th, EADRED REX, the king's head. Re-“ 
verſe, ®DELVERD MONE TArius. 


12th, EADRED REX (no head.) Reverſe, RI 


| CYLF MONetarius. 
. ©. 13th, EADGAR REX (no head.) Reverſe, HE- 


NAR MOnetarius. 

14th, EADGAR REX, the king's head, very 
well done for thoſe ages. Reverſe, PIRIM. MO- 
NETA HVN'TEnoune ;. this piece is neither in Sir 
Adee Fountain, nor the Britannia, before. 


. 15th, EADWEARD REX, the head of Ed- 


1 the Martyr. ee, BEAN RED MONe- 
tarius. 


16th, The Has, infeription; bur no bead. Re- 


a — BOIGA monetarius. 


iiur The like. Revert. ORDVLE M0 (e- u EEOFRET;, M. 


14th, üer. Reverſe, OE Moneta- 


netarius). xt . 
8th, PEL RED REx AN GLORum : The | 


LEDA MO. (moneta) EOFeppic (York) with 
CRWX in the quarters of the croſs. In others of 


the ſame prince we have SYMERLED, to balance 


Ironſide, I determine not. Reverſe, ane, 


MOnetarius; the name ſcarce legible, but the ſame | 


with Sir A. F.'s V. 17. 
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20th, EADp (W) ARD REX, the head of Ed- 


Ward the Confeſſor. Reverſe, VETEL ON EO- 


_ Feppic. I think the time ſcarce agrees to Oſketel the 


5 archbiſhop, as an 3 author inclines to | read 


21. 


22. 


it. 


2 iſt, The like. Revere, BRININ Monetarius | 
ON T Ame; as I chuſe to read it, rather than MO- | 


NETA; Tame, in Oxfordſhire, being a noted pany 
in thoſe ages. 


ad, HAROLD NEX ANGLOrum, the king's | 


head crowned, and ſcepter. Reverſe, p (W) VLF. 


GE AT ON G (Glouceſter) with PAX 
in the middle. 5 


All thoſe 5 are filver: thoſe which follow are 


of the braſs vy car; eight of which (as the liards 
de France) made a penny, as appears by the Saxon 
verſion of Mark x11. 42. A conſiderable number of | 
theſe (and, amongſt others, the firſt, I- think, that | 


ever were diſcovered of king Alla's coin) were found, 
anno'1695, near Rippon, at a place called Alice-hill, 


1 prefume, for Allz's-hill, who was flain anno 826 
| (not 926, as Speed, and from him Iſaacſon, miſtake :) 


moſt of thoſe; found here, were the kings of Deira, 


igth, EADMVN REx 3 whether the Martyr, or 


CONS... 
and ſub-reguli, after Egbert had reduced it to be 
part of his monarchy. 


"If, Ethelbert. EDELRET NX. 9 everle, " 
BRODER. | 


2d, Alred. ALRED REX (the I. and R re- 


verſed, as they are frequently in theſe coins.) Re- 
verſe, LAD Dl. 


zd, Alred. ALRED REX. Reverſe, IVV RED. 
Ach, AELREV. Reverſe, VVNAV. 


th, Eanred. EANRED REX. Reverſe, VVL- 
FRED. RY 


6th, The fame. Reverſe, FORDRED. | 
7th, EANRED. Revert, N MONNE, the avere 
Way. 

ch, EANRED REX. Reverſe, BRODR. 

9th, Ethelred. EDILRED REX. Reverſe, EAR- 
DVVLF. This Eardwulf was afterwards king. 
Another has EDILRED RE”, Another only EDIL- 


ſtar of fix rays in the center, and others a croſs. 
roth, EDILRED REX. Reverſe, AN RED. 
11th, Reverſe, MONNE. | | 
12th, Reverſe, BERHTVE HDFL ; the F ind 


latter word for DVNEE. 
13th, Reverſe, LEOFDES M. Dr. Wotton reads 
rius. 


I—FnVEEFX. 


verſe, BRODER, Broder or Brother : the name con- 


ter of Canutus. 


17th, Ethelhelm EDILHEL.m. Rev eile BRO- 
DER. Neither of theſe perſons occur in the moſt 
accurate lift now remaining of the kings of Northum- 


or unbep-cyning (as the nobleman is rendered, John 


iv. 46) in the confuſion which it was reduced to in 


its declining ſtate. 


18th, Ofbright. OSBvLH T RAY, Reverſe, 
MONNE. Another has the very ſame inſcription ; 


yet the form of the letters and points ſo n as 


ſhew it coined in another mint. 


or Bertwine. Another has the T in Winebertt, which 


this wants. Another has OSBERV LHT, without 
Rex or ſo much as R. 


| 2oth, OSBERLH I (r) EX. Reverſe, EyN- 


VVI[E for Eanwulf : This has been covered with a 
| white-waſh to reſemble ſilver. Another different only 
in the central points:: or 

21ſt, OSBEREH IL REx. Reverſe, ELNA MO- 
Netarius Regis, as Dr. Wotton reads. it. 

22d, O. 


(Wulfſige, Dr. Wotton.) 
2d, Alla; ALLHE REx. Revere not cr incllgi- 


ble to me.] 


DANES. 


RED R. Some have only a ſingle point, others a 


L in Bertwulf are conjoined. Dr. Wotton takes the 
15th, Eardulf, ; of Ardulf. EARDV VE. Reverſe, 


16th, VRDVVLF V+ (Ardulf, cunning.) Re- 


land. Ethelhelm, I ſuppoſe, was ſome ſub-regulus 


19th, OSBEREH I REx. Reverſe, WINBERHt 


S q]HREB. Reverſe, VVLFSIX. | 


I. 


2. 


10. 
IT. 
12. 


1 3. 


14. 


18. 


16. 


| tinued till the Daniſh times: Ego BROTHER miles 
| occurs with other knights, &c. as witneſſes to a char- 


17 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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» They are HAT the original of the * Danes was, | 
often called themſelves are in a great meaſure igno- 
* rant. Danus, the giant, ſon of Hum- 
miſtake, blus, is long ſince diſcarded by anti- 
Daci, Dahen. 


quaries, together with Goropius's derivation from a 
hen. Andreas Velletus, a Dane and a very learned 
man, fetches it from the Dahi, a people of Scythia; 
and * Marc, which does not ſignify bounds, but a 
country. Our countryman Ethelwerd was of opi- 
nion, that the name came from the city Donia. For 
my part, I have always thought, that they were the 


poſterity of the Danciones, placed by Ptolemy in | 


_ Scandia (who, by the change of a letter, are, in ſome 
copies, called Dauciones) and that from thence they 
unburthened themſelves into Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, 


which the Angles had left; until the learned and moſt | 


judicious antiquary Jonas Jacobus Venuſinus made 
a very curious diſcovery of ſome plain remains of the 
Daniſh name in the Sinus Codanus and Codanonia, 
which Pomponius Mela mentions in thoſe parts. 
Theſe names the northern people pronounced grofly 


In the mar- Cdan and Cdanonus; but Mela, to reduce them to 


gin, The 


2 bu, the genius of the Latin, made them Codanus and 


a que 


pro hifteria ſe Codanonia; as after-ages mollified Gdanum into | 


venditat. Danſk, Clodoyzus Into 9 Knutus into Ca- 


nutus. 


No mention is made of the name dar the time 
of Juſtinian the emperor, about the year of our Lord 


* 5703 for, about that time, they began to make in- 


roads into France; and the Latin writers of the hiſ- 
tory of England call them Wiccingi, from their trade 
of piracy; Wiccinga (as we are aſſured by Alfric) 
ſignifying, in Saxon, a pirate. They likewiſe term 
them Pagani (the Pagans) becauſe, at that time, they 
were not converted to the Chriſtian religion. But the 
Engliſh themſelves, in their own language, called 


Wiccinga. 


Give me leave to ſet down here what Dudo of St. 


of that indefatigable antiquary, John Stowe, a citizen 
of London, to which I had always free acceſs: The 
Danes, like bees out of a hive for confuſion, and 
« after a barbarous manner with their ſwords drawn, 
« {warmed out of Scanza (1. e. Scandia ;)-when their 
* leacherous heat had improved them to ſuch an in- 
<« finite number; for when, they were grown up, 
their way was to quarrel with their fathers or grand- 
fathers, and very often among themſelves, about 
the eſtate ; the land they then had not being large 


e 


e 


Religion of 


the Pancs. „ cut out their fortunes with the ſword. When they 


« were ready to be diſpatched away, their cuſtom 
is our Thurſ- 


day. 


cc 


anciently worſhipped ; not with ſheep, or oxen, but 
the blood of men. This they looked © as the 


„ oxen, and killed at one ſtroke. 


enough for them. Upon which, according to an | 
ancient cuſtom, a number of their young men were 
muſtered by lot, and driven into foreign parts, to 


« moſt precious of all ſacrifices ; a er the prieſt 


had determined by lot who ſhould die, they were 
e barbarouſly knocked on the head with yokes of 


who were to die by lot, having his brains daſhed 
<« out at a ſingle blow, was afterwards ſtretched upon 


« this they uſed to take the blood, and pour it upon 
< the heads of ſuch as were deſigned for the march; 
and, imagining that this had ſecured the favour of 
« the Gn they immediately ſet ſail, and fell to 
< their oars.” There was another way which the 


Each of thoſe 


the ground, and ſearch was made for the fibre on 
<« the left ſide, that is, the vein of the heart. Of 


Danes had of appeaſing their Gods, or rather of 


running into moſt deteſtable ſuperſtition ; which Dit- - 
marus, a biſhop, and an author ſomewhat older than 

Dudo, thus deſcribes : « But, becauſe I have heard Lib. 1. 

« ſtrange things of the ancient ſacrifices of the Þ 4 Northman- 
Normans and Danes, I would not willingly paſs ni. 


« them over. There is a place in thoſe parts, the 
capital city of that kingdom, called Lederun, in 


every nine years, in January, a little after our 


twelfth-day, and offer to their Gods ninery-nine 
men and as many horſes, with dogs and cocks in- 


* the province of Selon. There they meet, once « Fs. 


« ſtead of -hawks ; being fully perſuaded (as I ob- 


« ſerved before) that theſe . were moſt accept: 98 


<« able to their Gods.“ 


About the time of king Egbert, in the eight-hun- The Dari 
dredth year after Chriſt, they firſt annoyed our coaſts, Plunders. 


Afterwards, making havock of every thing, and 
plundering all over England for many years, they 
deſtroyed the cities, burnt the churches, waſted the 
lands, and, with moſt barbarovs cruelty, drove all 


before them, ranſacking and overturning every thing 


| in their way. They murdered the kings of the Mer- 
them Deniſcan, and, very commonly, Heathon men. 


cians and Eaſt-Angles, and then took poſſeſſion of 


berland. To put a ſtop to theſe outrages, a heavy 
tax was impoſed upon the miſerable inhabitants, 


« was enacted, that Danigeld ſhould be yearly paid 
(which was twelve pence for every hide of land in 
the whole nation) to maintain ſo many forces as 


their kingdoms, with great part of that of Northum- 
Quintin, an author of conſiderable antiquity, has ſaid | 


concerning theſe Danes ; as I had it out of the library 


called + Dangelt ; the nature of which this paſſage, +1. e. acer- 


taken out of our old laws, will fully explain : &© The b 18 
<« pirates gave firſt occaſion to the paying of Dani- from the Sax- 


« geld; for they made ſuch havock of the nation, 9" 2 
e that they ſeemed to aim at nothing leſs than its © #6 our 
utter ruin. And, to ſuppreſs their inſolence, it Yield. 


e might withſtand the incurſions of the pirates. All 


churches were exempt from this Danigeld, nor 
did the lands, in the immediate poſſeſſion of the 


with Alfred king of the Weſt-Saxons, he, what by 
retreats, and what by attacks, did not only drive them 


Marc I think is never uſed to f gnify a country: our marches, it is true, contain a certain plot or quantity of ground ; bat 
then the original of the name was their being frontiers, or bounds, 


out 


church, contribute any thing; becauſe they put 


greater confidence in the prayers of the church, 
* than the defence of arms. 
was to facrifice to + Thur, the God whom they | 


But, when the Danes came to Sifoure the point 


10 


* Cnut 
the coĩ 
The D 
infeſtec 


land 20 
years, 1 


ed abo 


Nordn 


Nordle 
Helmo 


The 


of the Mercians, and, in a manner, cleared all Mercia 
of them. And his ſon, Edward the elder, purſuing 
his father's conqueſts, recovered the country of the 


tural ſon, to crown their victories, after a great flaugh- 
ter of them, ſubdued the kingdom of Northumber- 
land, and by his vigorous purſuit put the Danes into 


ſuch a fright, that part of them quitted the kingdom, | 


and the reſt ſurrendered themſelves. By the valour 
of theſe princes was England delivered ' out of that 
gulph of miſeries, and had a reſpite of fifty years 
from that bloody war. But, after Ethelred (a man 


+ of a cowardly fpirit) came to rhe crown, the Danes, 


raiſing freſh hopes from his unactive temper, renewed 
the war, and made havock of the nation; till the 


Engliſh were forced to purchaſe a peace with annual 


contributions, which were very great. And fo in- 


ſolently did they behave themſelves, that the Engliſh 


1012. 


formed a plot, and, in one night, ſlew all the Danes 


through the whole nation, to a man; hoping, that 


ſo much blood would quench the flaming fury of that 


people; and yet, as it happened, it did but add 
more fuel to it: for Sueno, king of the Danes, in- 


* Cnut in 
the coins. 


The Danes 


infeſted B 


land 200 


years, reign- 


cenſed by that general maſſacre of his ſubjects, inva- 


ded England with a powerful army, and, in an out- 
rageous and violent manner, deſtroying all before 
him, put Ethelred to flight, and conquered the whole 


nation, and left it to his fon Canutus. He, after 
a long war with Ethelred, who was returned, and 
with his ſon Edmund firnamed Ironſide (but without 


ed . 20. 


eser 


N 0 R M ANS. 


— hue cr che yen ing | 


of all others, made the greateſt progreſs. 


Harold, his netiital fon; and Canutus the Pold. After 
the death of theſe, the Daniſh yoke was ſhaken off, 


and the government returned to the Engliſh; for 


| Edward (whoſe ſanctity gained him the name of Con- Edward the 
Eaſt-Angles from the Danes; as Athelſtan, his na- 


feſſor, the ſon of Ethelred by a ſecond wife) recovered EE: 


the regal dignity. England did now begin to revive 
but preſently (as tie poet ſays) 


Mores rebus ceſſere ſecundis. 
The loads of fortune ſunk them into vice. 


The clergy grew idle, unactive, and 8a fünt; 
the laity gave themſelves over to luxury and ſupine- 
neſs; all diſcipline was laid aſide; the ſtate, like a 
diſtempered body, was conſumed with all ſorts of 
vice: but pride, that forerunner of deſtruction, had, 
And, as 
Gervaſius Dorobernenſis obſerves of thoſe times, 


They ran ſo greedily into wickedneſs, that it was 
« looked on as a crime to be innocent.” All theſe 


things plainly tended to, ruin. 


5 The Engliſh at that time (ſays William of 
« Malmſbury) wore cloaths that did not reach beyond 


« the middle of the knee; their heads were ſhorn, 


“ and their beards ſhaven, only the upper lip was 


always let grow to its full length. Their arms 
« were loaded with golden bracelets, and their ſkin 
„ dyed with painted marks. The clergy, content 
with a ſuperficial fort of learning, had much ado _ 


| © to mutter out the words of the ſacraments, &c.“ 
any deciſive battle) was ſucceeded by his two ſons, : | 


6 


. Rel 


NORMANS 


Nordmanni. 


Nordleudi. 
Helmoldus. 


| Swedes, . Dan een of Charles: he: 


- in 3 ages, | the 3 rſt, RP 


. Eaſt-coaſt of Germany as it lies from us, 


I mean, the more northerly parts of it, 


— Gaule and Britain with their piracies, and, 
at laſt, became maſters, the Franks of France, and 
the Saxons of Britain; ſo, in ſucceeding times, the 


5 Danes firſt, and then the Normans, followed the 
ſame method, came from the ſame coaſt, and had the 


ſame ſucceſs; as if Providence had fo ordered it, that 
thoſe parts fhould: conſtantly produce and ſend out a 


ſet of men to make havock of Gaule an.. and | 


cſtabliſh new kingdoms therein. N 

The Normans had their name from the l 
parts from whence they came (for Nordmanni figni- 
fies no more than Northern men;) in which fenſe 
they are likewiſe termed * Nordleudi, i. e. a northern 
people, as being the flewer of the Norwegians, 


Yo. L1 | \ 


afterwards the Saxons, coming out of that 


4 Gain, PT: carried on their trade of piracy in ſuch a 7 


barbarous manner, both in Friſeland, Holland, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France, that that prince, when he 
{aw their veſſels in the Mediterranean, cried out with _ 


a deep ſigh, and with tears in his eyes: © How am LiberSangal. 


109 


J troubled, that they ſhould venture upon this 
coaſt, even while I am living. I plainly foreſee 
“ what a ſcourge they are like to prove to my ſucceſ- 
« fors.” And, in the public Litanies of the church, 
there was afterwards inferted, ' F rom, the fury of 
the Danes, good Lord deliyer us.” They reduced 
the Franks to ſuch extremities, that Carolus Calvus 
was forced to buy a truce of Haſting, the commander 
of the Norman pirates, with the earldom of Chartres; 


de Geſtis Ca- 
roli Magni. 


and Carolus Craſſus gave Godfrid, the Norman, part 


of Neuſtria with his daughter. After that, by force 


of arms they fixed near the mouth of the Seine, in 
thoſe parts which formerly had been called by COr- 


_—_— Neuftria as ng part of Weſtraſia (for fo Neuſtria. 


A ® From the | Saxon Leod, a people or nation. 


Fr: the 
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Bigod. 


| Dukes of 
Normandy. 


4" ognata. 


Normans. - 


1066. 


The 


the middle-age* writers term it ;) the Germans ſtyled 


it Weſtenriich, i. e. the Weſtern kingdom; it contains 


all between the Loyre and the Seine to the ſea-ward. 

They afterwards called it Normannia, i. e. the Coun- 
try of the Northern men; when Carolus Simplex had 
made a grant of it in fee to their prince Rollo (whoſe 
godfather he was) and had given him his daughter 
to wife. When Rollo,” as we are informed by an 
old manuſcript belonging to the monaſtery of An- 
« piers, had Normandy made over to him by Carolus 


“ Stultus, with his daughter Giſla, he would not 


« ſubmit to kiſs Charles's foot. And, when his 
« friends urged him by all means to kiſs the king's 


foot, in gratitude for ſo great a favour, he made 


« anſwer in the Engliſh tongue, NE SE BY GOD, 


that is, Not ſo by God. Upon which, the king 


« and his courtiers, deriding him, and corruptly re- 


« peating his anſwer, called him Bigod ; from whence 


the Normans are, to this day, termed Bigodi.” For 


the ſame reaſon, it is poſſible, the French alſo, at this 


day, call hypocrites, and kapern ſort of men, 


Bigods. 


This Rollo, wha at his b was + Robert, 


is by ſome thought to have turned Chriſtian out of 
deſign only; by others, with deliberation and ſeriouſ- 
2 Theſe latter add, that he was moved to it by God 
in a dream; which (though dreams are a thing 1 
do not give much heed to) I hope I may relate with- 
out the imputation of folly, as I find it atteſted by 
the writers of that age. The ſtory goes, that, as he 
was aſleep in the ſhip, he ſaw himſelf deeply infected 


with the leproſy, but that, waſhing in a clear ſpring 


at the bottom of a high hull, he recovered, and after- | 
terwards went up to the top-of it. This he told a 
Chriſtian captive in the ſame ſhip, who gave him 
the following interpretation of it: That the leproſy 


was the abominable worſhip of idols, with which he 
was defiled: The ſpring was the holy laver of re- 


generation, wherewith being once cleanſed, he might 
climb the mountain, that 1 is, attain to m honour, 


and heaven itſelf. 


This Rollo had a ſon cilled William, ad 8 


Longa Spata, from a long ſword which he uſed to 


WCar. 


William had a ſon called Richard, the 
firſt of that name, who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
and grandſon, both Richards. But, Richard, the 


third of that name, dying without iſſue, his brother 
Robert came to the dukedom, and had a ſon by his 
concubine, named William; the ſame is commonly 


called the Conqueror and Baſtard. All theſe were 
princes very eminent for their atchicvements; both 
at home and abroad. Whilſt William, now come to 


man's eſtate, was duke of Normandy, Edward the Ho- 


ly, firnamed Confeſſor, king of England and laſt of 


the Saxon line, to the great grief of his ſubjects, de- 


parted this life. He was ſon of Emma, a + couſin of 
William's (as daughter to Richard, the firſt of that 
name, who was duke of Normandy) and, while he 
lived under baniſhment in Normandy, he had made 


William a promiſe of the reverſion of the crown of 


England. But Harold, the ſon of Godwin, and 


ſteward of the houſhold under Edward, got poſſeſſion 


of the crown ; whereupon his brother Toſto on one 
hand, and the Normans on the other, uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to dethrone him. After he had 
flain his brother Toſto and Harold king of Norway 
(whom Toſto had drawn over to his aſſiſtance) in a 
ſet battle near Stamford-bridge in Yorkſhire, and, 
though with Joſs, had gained the victory; within 
leſs than nine days, William, ſirnamed Baſtard, duke 


N OR 


the bounteous king Edward had by adoption made 


eee of the Britiſh ſtate? 


« oreat grandchild by a ſon, was the only perſon left Ai. 


| < out of their own body. The general inclination Harold's 


| © rendered himſelf eternally infamous, yet, what by 


M ANS. 


of Normandy, (building upon the promiſe of king 
Edward lately deceaſed, as alſo upon his adoption 
and relation to Edward) raiſed a powerful army, and 
landed in England, in Suſſex. Harold preſently ad- 
vanced towards him, though his ſoldiers were har- 
raſſed, and his army very much weakened by the 
late fight. Not far from Haſtings, they engaged; 
where Harold advanced in perſon into the heat of the 
battle, and, behaving himſelf with great valour, loſt 
his life. Abundance of the Engliſh were lain, 
though it is almoſt impoſſible to find out the exact 
number, William, after he had won the day, march- 
ed through Wallingford, with his army, towards 
London, where he was received and inaugurated : 
The kingdom,” as himſelf expreſſes it, © being Charter of 
e allotted him by divine Providence, and granted by William the 
* the favour of his lord and couſin the glorious king 9 
« Edward.” And, a few lines after, he adds © That 


him heir to the crown of England.” Though; if 
the Hiſtory of St. Stephen of Caen may be credited, 
theſe were the laſt words that he ſpoke upon his death- 
bed: © The regal diadem, which none of my prede. Hiſtory of St 
« ceſſors wore, I gained not by any hereditary title, Stephans 


« but by the favour of Almighty God.” And a Ges fn ter 


little after: © I name no heir to the crown of Eng- mandy. 
“land, but commend it wholly to the eternal Creator, 
7 whoſe I am, and in whoſe hands are all things. It 
« was not an hereditary right that put me in poſleſ- 
« fion of this honour; but, by a deſperate engage- 
« ment, and much blood-ſhed, I wreſted it from the 
« perjured king Harold, and, having ſlain or put to 
« flight all his abettors, made myſelf maſter of it.” 
But why am I thus ſhort upon ſo conſiderable a 
If you can have 
patience to read it, take what I drew up, (it is poſ- 
ſible, with too little accuracy and thought, but how- 
ever, with the integrity of an hiſtorian) when, raw 
and young, and very unfit for ſuch an undertaking, 


I had a deſign to write the hiſtory of our notion, in 
Latin: 


6 Edward the Confeſſor dying without iſſue, . The Norman 
nobility and commonalty were put into great diſ- 85 
« traction about naming the new king. Edgar, com- 
« monly called Ztheling, Edmund Ironſide's * great * Abneges er 


c of the Saxon line, and, as ſuch, had an hereditary 
« title to the crown. But his tender years were 
<« thought altogether incapable of government; and, 
« beſides, his temper had in it a foreign mixture, as 
being born in Hungary, the fon of Agatha, daugh- 
« ter to the emperor Henry the Third, who was at 
too great a diſtance to bear out the youth, either 
by aſſiſtance or advice. Upon theſe accounts, he 
« was not much reſpected by the Engliſh, who valued 
« themſelves upon nothing more than to have a king 


« was towards Harold, Godwin's ſon, much famed — 
« for his admirable conduct, both in peace and war; 
« for, though the nobleneſs of his birth lay but on 

« one ſide, and his father had by treaſon and plunder 


William”, 
meſſa e te 
Holl. 


& his courteous language and good humour, his li- 
“ beral temper and warlike courage, he had ftrange- 
« ly inſinuated himſelf into the affections of the peo- 
“ ple. As none undertook dangerous attempts with 

greater chearfulneſs; - ſo, in the utmoſt extremities 
* no man was fo ready with advice. His courage 
66 * ſuccels: were ſo eminent in the Welch wars 


om 


_ 


an 


William's 


meſſage to 
Harold. 


„ without iſſue; 


The 
G. „(Which he had, ſome time before, happily 9 
« to an end) that he was looked upon as a moſt 


« accompliſhed general, and ſeemed to be born on 
66 purpoſe to ſettle the Engliſh government. More- 


<, over, it was hoped that the Danes (who were, at 


te at that time, the only dread of this nation) would 
«be more favourable to him, as being the ſon of 
<« Githa, ſiſter to Sueno, king of Denmark. From 


<« what other parts ſoever, attempts, whether foreign 
or domeſtic, might be made; he ſeemed ſufficient- 


« ]y ſecured againſt them by the affections of the 
% commonalty, and his relation to the nobility. He 


c had married the ſiſter of Morcar and Edwin, who, 


at that time, bore the greateſt ſway ; and Edric 
„ (firnamed the Wild) a man of a high ſpirit, and 


« oreat authority, was his near kinſman. It fell 
« out too very fortunately, that, at the ſame time, 
« Sueno, the Dane, was engaged in the Swediſh wars; 


« liam the Norman and Philip king of France: For 
« Edward the Confeſſor, while he lived under baniſh- 


ment in Normandy, had made this William an ex- 


« preſs promiſe of the crown, in caſe himſelf died 
| and Harold (who was then 
« kept priſoner in Normandy) was bound under a 


ſtrict oath, as guarantee, to fee it performed, and 
made it one part of the conditions, that he ſhould 
4 marry the duke's daughter. | 
many thought it moſt adviſeable to make a preſent | 
of the crown to the duke of Normandy, that, by | 
e diſcharging the promiſe, they might prevent both | 
. « the war that threatened them, and deſtruction, the | 

« certain puniſhment of perjury ; and that, by the | 


For. theſe reaſons, 


« acceſſion of Normandy to England, the govern- 


„ ment might be eſtabliſned in the hands of ſo 


« great a prince, and- the ſtrength and figure of the 


« ly cut off all debates that looked this way; for, 


finding that delays would be dangerous, the very 
« day that Edward was buried, contrary to the ge- | 


4 neral expectation, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the go- 


« yernment; and, with the applauſe of thoſe a- 
t bout him who proclaimed him king, without any 


« it was for a young prince to eſtabliſh his govern- 


e ment without the reputation of piety and virtue, ee married two of Earl Baldwin's daughters) he de- 


« to cancel that crime and to ſettle himſelf on the 


« the throne, he bent all his thoughts towards pro- 


moting the intereſt of the church and the dignity of 


<« monaſteries. He ſhewed Edgar Mtheling Earl of 
« Oxford, and the reſt of the nobility, all the reſpect 


“ imaginable ; he eaſed the people of a great part of 
e their taxes; he beſtowed vaſt ſums of money upon 


« his diſcourſe, and patience in hearing others, and 
“ equity in all cauſes, he e wonderful 


4 love as well as authority. | 
As ſoon. as William, duke of Normandy, had 


certain intelligence of theſe matters, he pretended 
« to be infinitely afflicted for the death of Edward, 


e when, all the while, the thing that lay upon his 


« heart was his being diſappointed of England, 
« which he had made himſelf ſure of. Without 
« more ado, by advice of his council, he ſent over 


« engagement, and to demand the crown. Harold, 


| 0 after, mature . deliberation, returned him this an- | 


NOK 


„ and there was an ill underſtanding between Wil- 


Harold made ec nation conſiderably increaſed. But Harold quick- | 


e ceremony of inauguration, he put on the crown | 
„ with his own hand. This action of his very much 
diſguſted the clergy, who looked upon it as a breach | 

c of faith, But, as he was ſenſible how difficult it 


| 


"cc 


CC 


N. 


pe "O97 That, as to Edward's promiſe, the crown of 
England could not be diſpoſed of by promiſe ; nor 
* was he obliged to take notice of it, ſince he govern- 

ed by right of election, and not of inheritance, 
And, for what concerned his own engagement, 
that that was plainly extorted by force, treachery, 
and the fear of perpetual impriſonment ; and did 
likewiſe tend to the manifeſt damage of the nation, 
and the prejudice of the nobility ; and therefore 
he looked upon it as null in itſelf : That, if he 
could make good his promiſe, he ought not; or, 
if he would, it was not in his power; ſince it was 
made without the knowledge of the king, or con- 
currence of the people: That the demand ſeemed 
highly unreaſonable, for him to ſurrender the go- 
vernment to a Norman prince, who was alto- 
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cc 
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cc 


ce jt by the unanimous conſent of all orders. 


“The Norman duke did not at all reliſh this 
anſwer, but plainly perceived that Harold was 
laying out for ſalvo's to avoid the charge of per- 


on the ſame errand, to put him in mind of the 


A 
A 


God, and diſgrace among men, are the certain re- 
wards of perjury. . But, becauſe William's daugh- 
ter (who, as betrothed to Harold, was a tye upon 


Lag 
* 


LE 
* 


dead, they were entertained with greater coldneſs, 


Now, nothing was like to enſue but open war. 
Harold prepares a fleet, levies ſoldiers, places gar- 


% wards repelling the Normans. 


La 
- 


thought of, the firſt ſtorm comes from Toſto, 
“ Harold's own brother. He was a man of a high 
ſpirit and cruel temper, and had, for ſome time, 
preſided over the kingdom of Northumberland 
e with great inſolence, till, at laſt, for his barbarous 
e treatment of his inferiors, his inſolent carriage to- 


La 
La, 


brethren, he was caſhiered by Edward the Con- 
e feſſor, and went over into France. 
<« juncture, encouraged, in all probability, by Bald- 
« win Earl of Flanders, and drawn-in by William 
duke of Normandy (for Toſto and William had 


clared open war againſt his brother, "whom he had, 
« for a long time, mortally hated. He ſet out from 
« Flanders with 60 fail of pirate-ſhips, and waſted 


$6 approach of the royal navy, he ſer ſail, and, ſteer- 


| * ing towards the remote parts of England, landed 
the poor; and, in ſhort, what by the affability of 


“in Lincolnſhire, and plundered that county. There 


« he was engaged by Edgar and Morcar and defeated ; 
then he made for Scotland, with a deſign to re- 
« new the war. 


« Now were all thoughts in ſuſpenſe, upon. the 


« expectation of a double invaſion, one from Scot- _ 


“ land, and another from Normandy ; and their 
« fears were heightened by the dreadful appearance 


e gether. This (as it uſually does in troubleſome 


times) ſet the diſtracted brains of the people to 
« ambaſſadors to remind Harold of his promiſe and | 


« work, to preſage what miſeries were to follow; 
« but Harold, having a ſtrict eye to every part of 


& the kingdom, fortified the South-coaſt with garri- 
« ſons. 


gether a ſtranger ; when he had been inveſted with 


jury. Upon which, he ſent over another embaſſy 


ſtrictneſs of his oath; and that damnation from : 


him for the diſcharge of his promiſe) was now 


and returned with the ſame anſwer as at the firſt, 


riſons in the moſt convenient parts of the ſea- coaſt; 
in ſhort, omits nothing which may contribute to- 


wards his prince, and a mortal hatred to his own. 


And, at this 


the Ile of Wight, and very much annoyed 
* the Kentiſh coaſt; but, being frighted at the 
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In the mean time, what was never ſo much as Toto in- 


0 es Ha- 


« of a comet at Eaſter, for about ſeven days to- A comet. 
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William pre- 


ares for an 


invaſion. 


* Filius 


Herti. 
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from Scotland and Toſto, becauſe * Mil- Columbus, 


king of Scots, was diverted by a civil war. 


« In the mean time, William was continually | 
thinking of a deſcent into England. He occaſion- 
ally adviſed with his officers, and found them 


chearful and full of hopes; but all the difficulty 


was how to procure money to carry on ſo impor- 
tant a war. For, upon a propoſal made at a pub- 
lic meeting of the ſtates of Normandy about 
raiſing a ſubſidy, it was urged, That the nation 


was fo exhauſted by their former wars with France, 


that, if they engaged in a new war, they ſhould 
have much ado even to act defenſively ; that they 
were concerned- rather to ſecure their own, than to 


invade others; that, how juſt ſoeyer the war might | 
be, there was no neceſfity for it, and that, in all | 


probability, it would prove of dangerous conſe- 


quence; and, laſtly, that the Normans were not 


bound by their allegiance to ſerve in foreign wars. 


No conſiderations could bring them to raiſe a ſup- 
ply, though William * Fitzoſbert, a man generally 
beloved both by duke and people, promoted it 
* with the utmoſt zeal ; and, to encourage others, 


engaged to build 40 ſhips, at his own Sees for 
the ſervice of the war. | 

« The duke, finding himſelf diſappointed in this 
public way, tries other methods; and, ſending for 


the wealthieſt of them, one by one, ſpeaks them 
fair, and deſires that each would contribute ſome- 
thing towards the war. This drove them to a ſort 


of emulation who ſhould be moſt zealous in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his prince, and made them promiſe 
largely ; and, an account being taken of the con- 
tributions, a ſum beyond expectation was raiſed in 
an inſtant. Matters being carried thus far, he 
ſollicits his neighbouring princes for aid, the Earls 
of Anjou, Poictou, Mayne, and Bulloigne, upon 


this encouragement, that they ſhauld have a ſhare 


of the lands in England. Next, he applies himſelf 
to Philip king of France, and promiſes, that, in 
caſe he contribute his aſſiſtance, he will take an 
oath of fealty, and hold England under him. But 
conſidering it was not by any means the intereſt 
of France, that the neighbouring Norman, who al- 


ready did not ſeem much to value him, ſhould be 


ſtrengthened by the addition of England (as princes 
are always jealous of the growing power of their 


"neighbours ;) Philip was fo far from encouraging 
the deſign, that he uſed all means to divert him from 
But nothing could draw him from his reſolu- 


ee „ wherein he was now confirmed and juſtified 
by the authority of pope Alexander. (The pope, 
about that time, began to uſurp a juriſdiction o- 


ver princes; and he approved the cauſe, and ſent | 


him a conſecrated banner as a token of victory and 
empire, and excommunicated all who ſhould op- 
poſe him.) Hereupon he raiſed a great army, and 
got together a vaſt fleet to St. Valeric's (a town 


at the mouth of the river Soame) where he lay 


wind-bound for ſome time; and, that he might 


have a fair wind, he ſpared neither prayers nor 


: 


offerings to St. Valeric, the faint of the place. | 


« Harold, after he had a long time expected him 


in vain, reſolved to diſband his army, lay up his 
ſhips, and leave the ſea- coaſt; partly becauſe provi- 
lions began to fail, and partly becauſe the earl of 


F e had aſſured him, that William had no de- 


lign upon England this year. Which he eaſily 
believed, becauſe putting to ſea would be very 
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cc 


fans, He was not 3 of much 1. . . at that time, when the equinox Was 
Juſt at hand. While he was ſettling theſe mat- 
ters, all on a ſudden an unexpected invaſion puts 
him under a neceſſity of getting his army together; 
for Harold, ſirnamed Durus and Harfager, king Invaſion of 


of Norway (who had, for a long time, pirated .f 
on the northern parts of Britain, and poſſeſſed 


himſelf of the iſles of Orkney) was drawn over 


by Toſto upon a proſpect of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and enters the river Tyne with about $500 


rovers, where he was joined by Toſto. After they 
had plundered thoſe parts, they weighed anchor, 


and, failing along the coalt of Yorkſhire, came 


into the Humber, where they began to break out 
Into all kinds of military execution. But, to ſtop 


their progreſs, Edwin, and Morcar, two earls, at- 
tacked them with a confuſed undiſciplined army, 


3 
(e 


which, being overpowered by the Norwegians, ran 
away. The greater part, among whom were the 


two earls, made a ſhift to get off, but many were 


cc 


drowned in their paſſage over the river Quſe. The 
Norwegians, without more ado, reſolved to lay 
ſiege to York ; but, upon hoſtages given on both 
lides, the place was ſurrendered. A few days af- 


ter, Harold, having got his whole army together, 
marched towards Yark, and from thence towards 


the Norwegians, who had incamped in a very ad- 
vantageous place. Behind, they were ſecured by 


the N on the left, by the bay of the Humber, 


where their fleet rode at anchor; and, on the 
right and front, by the river Derwent. Notwith- 


withſtanding all this, Harold attacked them very 

vigorouſly, and the firſt ſkirmiſh was at a * bridge * Stanford 
over the river Derwent, where, it is ſaid, one ſingle vas br 11 _ 
Norwegian hore up, for ſome time time, ain 
the whole _ army, till at laſt he was ſhot 
he battle was removed to the camp, 


dead. N 
* on both ſides were equal 


ſoo for a while, At laſt, on the ſide of the Norwe- 


gians, the ranks were broken; ; and Harold, king 
of Norway, with Toſto, and the greateſt: part of 
their army, were ſlain. The booty which Harold 


got by this victory was very conſiderable ; gold 
and ſilver in great plenty, and every ſhip of that 


large fleet, except twenty ſmall veſſels, which he 


gave to Paul earl of Orkney, and Olavus (fon of 
Harold who was lain) to carry off their wounded ; 
firſt taking an oath of them, that they would never 


again diſturb England. Harold was exceedingly 
heartened with this victory, and hoped that it 
would as much. diſhearten the Normans; though 


his own ſubjects began to hate him, for not dif 
tributing the ſpoil among the ſoldiers. All his 
thoughts were ſpent in the ſettlement of the na- 


tion, which, eſpecially in thoſe parts, was in a mi- 
ſerable condition. 


“In the mean time, William, the . had a William 
favourable wind; he ſet ſail about the end of Sep- lands 


tember, and, by the beneſit of a gentle gale, paſſed, 


with his whole fleet, to Pevenſey in Suſſex. He 
found the coaſt clear; and, to cut off all hopes of 


eſcaping by flight, he fixed the ſnips. After he had 
built a caſtle there, for a retreat, he went forward 
to Haſtings, where he built another, and put a gar- 


riſon in it, Next, he publiſhed the reaſons of this = 


invaſion ; to revenge the death of his kinſman Al- 


* fred, whom, among many other Normans, Godwin, 
Harold's father, had. ain ; and to rake fatisfadtion | 
<«.'for the injuries which Harold: had done, in haniſh- 
E * ing Robert — of Oy and accept. 


61 ing 


Prepara 
for a ba 


£ 


. expreſs $- oath. And he alſo publiſhed a ſtrict or- 
3 his ſoldiers, that none ſhould e 
the Englin. 
Nes of ibeſs things. was quickly brought to 
„ Harold; who, judging it moſt adviſeable to en- 
«page the Norman as ſoon as poſſible, diſpatches 
e meſſengers to all parts, beſeeches his ſubjects 
<-to be true to him, gets his whole army together, 
« and marches, with all ſpeed, to London. Wil- 
* liam ſent an ambaſſador to him there, who, 
„ with great importunity, demanding the crown, did 
ſo provoke and incenſe him, that he very hardly 


« reſtrained himſelf from violence. His late victory 


* had wrought him up to ſo much inſolence and aſ- 


& ſurance,- that it was a difficult thing to bring 


« him down. Forthwith, he ſent ambaſſadors to 


« William, with very ſevere threatenings of what he 
was to expect, unleſs he returned immediately toNor- 
William diſmiſſed them with a genteel 


8 ee and with great civility. Harold, in the 
„ mean time, makes a general muſter at London, 


& and finds his forces conſiderably leſſened by the 


_ 4 late battle with the Norwegians; but, however, 
makes up a ſtrong body, out of the nobility and 
Others, whoſe concern for the public ſafety had 

«© invited them to, take arms. Preſently, he marches 

into Suſſex, though altogether contrary to the advice 
<« of his mother; and, with undaunted reſolution, in- 

camps in a _ ſcarce ſeven HINT wy Kc Nor. 


. mans. * 
« William, with tis army, a advanced towards him. 


for a — c Spie were ſent out by both ſides. Thoſe of the 


-« Engliſh, either out of i ignorance” or deſign, gave a 


N 0 R M A, NS. 


8 of England, anc cis. 


66 Thus, whom, God has over for deſtruction he 
e always infatuates. 


While theſe things were going Stew; William, 


cout of a pious care for the intereſt of Chriſten- 


e dom, and to prevent the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood, ſent out a monk, as mediator between both: 
* Who propoſed theſe terms to Harold, either to re- 
* ſign the government, or to own it a tenure in fee 
from the Norman, or to decide the matter in ſingle - 


combat with William, or, at leaſt, to ſtand to the 


* pope's determination. But he, like one who had 
«* loſt the government over himſelf, rejected all propo- 


ſitions, and referred his cauſe entirely to the tri- 


* bunal of God. Next day (which was the 14th of 
October) he promiſed to give them battle, fooliſh- 
« ly flattering himſelf with ſucceſs, becauſe it was 
« his birth-day. That night, the Engliſh ſpent in 
revels, feaſting, and ſhouting ; but the Normans 
ein prayers for the ſafety of their army, and for 
" victory. Next morning, by break of day, both 
« armies drew up. In Harold's, the Kentiſh-men 
« with their halberts were in the van (for, by an old 
4 cuſtom, they claim the front of the battle ;) and, 


«land Engliſh, and the Londoners. The van of the 
« Norman army was led up by Roger of Montgo- 
„ mery and William Fitzoſborne; and conſiſted of 

<« the horſe of Anjou, Perche, Maine, and Little Bri- 
«* tain; moſt of which had ſerved under Fergentas, 
the Briton. The main battle, made up of 
<- Poiftovins and Germans, was commanded by Gef 
« frey Martel and a German ſtipendiary. In the 
rear, was the duke himſelf with a ſtrong body of 

« Normans and the flower of the nobility. The 
“ archers were mixed through the whole army. 


+ in the rear were Harold and his brother, the mid- t a ago 


e prodigious account of the number. preparations, 


$06, Th N 
« und diſcipline of the Normans. Upon . e Normans, after a regular ſhout, ſounded to The battle. 


* thus, Harold's younger brother, and a. very fa-| 
« mous ſoldier, did not think it adviſeable to run 
« the hazard of a deciſive battle. He told the king, 
& that the iſſue of war was, at beſt, dubious ; that 
= vitories depended oftener upon fortune than cou- 


« rage; and that mature deliberation was the greateſt. 


Ke. part of military conduct. He adviſed him, in caſe 
he had made a promiſe to William of the reverſion | 


battle, and advanced. They charged firſt with a Can, Kl. 


volley of arrows, from all parts; and that, being % | 
« ſort of attack to which the Engliſh were oaks. 
« proved exceeding terrible; for they fell ſo thick, 
that they thought the enemy was got into te 
midſt of their army. Next, they charged the 
« front of the Engliſh ; who, reſolving rather to 
“die upon the ſpot, than retreat, kept their ranks, 


and repulſed them with great loſs. The Normans 

attacked them a ſecond time; and they bore up 
<« ſtoutly one againſt the other. Thus, hand to hand, 
and man to man, they were, for ſome time, very 
« warmly engaged; but the Engliſh kept cloſe in 
% one body, and maintained their ground with ſo 


of the kingdom, at leaſt, not to fight in perſon; 
« becauſe no forces could guard him againſt his 
* own conſcience, and God would certainly puniſh 
every breach of promiſe; adding, that nothing 
could caſt a greater damp upon the Normans, 
8 than if Fo ſhould Fo Dy 3 id MY 7730 much bravery, that the Normans, being moſt miſer- 
g ewe q * hi T3 4 OF ca "i fihe 8 < ably harraſſed, were upon the point of retreating, 
" . „ had not William acted the part as well of a com- 
« tle, he would diſcharge the duty of a faithful Ws I r. 


* mon ſoldier as a general, and by his authority pre- 
mn by other ant S. N general; adding, that, as une vented their retreat. By this means, the battle 
was continued, and the Norman horſe were ſent, 


ith all ſpeed, to reinfi them, while th Ih 
66 * happily i in the ſetvice of his country. 1 * P o reinforce them, while the Engli 


5 | were overwhelmed with ſhowers of arrows; and 
"I king dit not like ſuch language, as W « yet, for all that, they kept their ranks: For Ha- 


ce ing that all this plainiy tended to the diſhonour of | « rold, behaving himſelf in all reſpects like a brave 
e his 3 rſon; 3 for, as he could be very well content « « general, was every-where ready with ſuccours; 
to run the hazard of a battle, fo the imputation of | « and William on the other ſide was nothing inferior. 
„ Cowardice was A thing he could not bear. As for | « He had two horſes killed under him; and, after 

! the terrible account they gave of the Normans, he | he ſaw that nothing could be done by force, he 2 
i made light of i it, and could not think 1 it conſiſted began to act by ſtratagem. He ordered his men : 
With his dignity or former behaviour, now he, was to ſound a retreat, and to give ground, but ſtill 
„ come to the laſt hazard, like a coward, to run a: | « to keep their ranks. The Engliſh, taking this 
way, and ſo to 4 Tm himſelf eternal Hel 00 for flight, ee the day was certainly their own 

Vor. I. |. bn 8 88 ho where- 
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whereupon they broke their ranks, and, not doubt- 
ing of victory, purſued the enemy in great diſorder. 


But the Normans, rallying their troops on a ſud- 


den, renewed the battle, and, incloſing the Eng- 
liſh in that diſorder, killed great numbers, while 


they ſtood doubtful whether they ſhould run or 
fight. But a conſiderable number, poſting them- 


ſelves on the higher grounds, got into a body, and 
encouraged one another, and oppoſed the ene- 
my with great reſolution, as if they had made 


choice of that place for an honourable death. At 


laſt, Harold was ſhot through the head with an 
arrow, and there, with his two brothers, Gythus 
and Leofwine, Joſt his life. Upon this, Edwin 
and Morcar, with ſome few who had faved theit 
lives, eſcaped by flight (giving way to the hand 
of Providence and the preſent neceſſity) after they 
had fought, without intermiſſion, from ſeven o'clock 
in the morning till the duſk of the evening. The 


' Normans loft in this battle about 6000 men, and the 
Engliſh a far greater number. William, overjoyed 
with his victory, ordered a ſolemn thankſgiving to 


Almighty God, and pitched his tent in the middle 
of the ſlain, where he ſtayed that night. Next 
day, after he had buried his dead, and granted 
leave to the Engliſh to do the like, he returned to 


Haſtings, to conſider of proper methods how to 


purſue his victory and to refreſh his ſoldiers. 

« As ſoon as the news of this victory reached 
London and other cities of England, the whole 
nation was in a ſurpriſe, and in a manner confound- 
ed. Githa, the king's mother, was ſo overcome 
with grief, that no way was found to comfort 
her. She humbly defired of the Conqueror the 
bodies of her ſons, which ſhe buried in Waltham- 
abbey. Edwin ſent away queen Algitha, his 


ſiſter, into the remote parts of the kingdom. The 
nobility defired the people not to deſpair; and be- 


gan to conſider of methods how to ſettle the na- 
tion. The archbiſhop of York, with the city of 
London, and the 4 fea-men (commonly called Bo- 


reſcarles) were for making Edgar Ring, and for 


renewing the war with William. Edwin and Mor- 


car were ſecretly contriving to get the government 


into their own hands. But the biſhops, prelates, 
and others upon whom the pope's anathema made 
a deeper impreſſion, thought it moſt adviſeable 
to ſurrender, and not to incenſe the conqueror with 
a ſecond battle, the iſſue whereof was but at beſt 
doubtful; nor reſiſt God, who, for the crying ſins 
of the nation, had delivered England into the 
hands of the Normans. TH ng 


« William, leaving a garriſon in Haſtings, refolved | . 


to march in a hoſtile manner directly to London; 


but, to diffufe a greater terror through the nation» | 
and to make all ſure behind him, he divided his | 
forces, and marched through part of Kent, Suſſex, 


Surry, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire. As he went, he 
burnt the villages and houſes, and plundered them, 
paſſed the Thames at Wallingford, and filled all 
places with the utmoſt conſternatien. The nobi- 
lity, all this while, were at a and What t6 do, 
nor could they be perſuaded to lay àſide private a- 
nimoſities, and conſult the public interéèſt of the 


nation. The clergy, to gain abſolutien frem the 


curſes and cenſures of the pope (By which he did 


at that time tyranniſe over men and kingdonis) 
and conſidering that affairs were new deſperate, 


ſtood fo firm to their reſohution of ſurrendering, 


much annoyed his army, ſuppreſſed by the Ro- 


e that many, to fave. themſelves; withdrew” our: of. 
« the city. But Alfred, archibiſhop of To, WoE 
e ſtan biſhop of Worteſter, with ſorht other biſhops; 
e and Edgar #theling, Edwin and Morcar, met 
e the Norman conqueror at Berkhamſted, He made 
them moſt glorious promiſes 3. upon which, holtapos 
« were given, and they ſubmitted themſelves to his 
c protection. Forthwith, he went to London, where 
„he was received and ſaluted king, with great joy 
c and acclamation. Next he prepared all neceſſaries 
for the inauguration, which he had appointed to 
ebe on Chriſtmas-day z and, in the mean time, em - 
„ ployed all his thoughts for the ſettlement of the 
<« nation. „„ 
This was the period of the Saxon government 
in Britain, that laſted ſix hundred and ſeven years. 
* Which ſignal revolution in the kingdom ſome im- 
*« puted to the avarice of the magiſtrates ; others 
< to the ſuperſtitious lazineſs of the clergy z a third 
« ſort to the comet which then appeared and the in- 
<« fluence of the ſtars; a fourth attributed it ts God 
* who, for hidden, and always juſt reaſons, diſpoſes 
« of kingdoms. But others, who looked into the 
more immediate cauſes, charged it upon the im- 
« prudence of king Edward, who, under the ſpecious 
* ſhow of religious chaſtity, neglected to ſecure a 
« ſucceſſion, and thereby made the kingdom a prey _ 


« to ambition.” 


What an inſolent and bloody victory this was, the 
monks, who wrote about it, do fully inform us: Nor 
can we queſtion, but in this, as in all others, diſor- 
der and wickedneſs had the upper hand. William, in 
token of his conqueſt, laid aſide the greateſt part of 
the Engliſh laws, introduced the Norman cuſtoms, 
and ordered that all cauſes ſhould be pleaded in 
French. The Engliſh were diſpoſfeſſed of their here- 
ditary eſtates, arid the lands divided among his ſol- 
diers ; but with this reſerve, that he ſhould remain 
the + direct proprietor, and oblige them to do ho- 4 p;-9un 
mage to him and his fucceſſors: that is, that they mien. 
ſhould hold them in fee immediately of the king, and — 
themſelves be feudatory lords and in actual polleſ- + r;guseri.. 


fion. He made a ſeal allo, on the one fide of which TREE 4 
was engraven, | Ef OY oor. 


th, Hoc Normannorum Gulielmum noſte patronum. : 


By this the Norman owns great Wile dike: 
On the other ſide, | : 
Hoc Anglis no regem fatearis eundem. 
By this too, England owns the fame their king, 


« Further,” as William of Malmſbury tells us, 
<« in imitation of Cæſar's policy, who would not 
have thoſe Germans, that ſkulked in the foreſt of 
„ Ardenna, and by their frequent excurſions. very 


e mans, but by his allies the Gauls ; that, while 
** forcigners deſtroyed one another, himſelf might 
triumph without blood ſhed : In imitation of this, 
William took the ſame methods with the Engliſh ; 
* for thete were forme, who, after the firſt battle of 
ee the unfbrtunate Harold, had fled into Denmark 
<« and Ireland, where they got together a ſtrong body 
« of men, and returned three years after: 1 op- 

| | < poſe. 


| 


The Engliſh ther place : 


thrown out 
of their ho- 


nours. 


The 
« poſe them, he diſpatched det) an Bikgliſh arrty] hofders, and quaifficet acrortihg to how, are a 


« and general, and let the Normans five at their 


« cafe; for, which fide ever got the heft, he 


4 found his intereſt wonld go forward. And fo it 


« proved; for, after the Englifh had Mirmiffed, for 


« ſome time, one with artother, the viſtory was pre- 

t ſemecd to the king without trouble.“ And in ano- 
« After the power of the laity was de- 
ſtroyed, he made 2 poſitive declaration, that no 


monk or clergymat of the Engliſh ration ffould 


« pretend to any place of dignity ; condemring 
<« the eaſineſs of king Canutus, who maintained the 
te conquered party in full poſſeſſion of their honours. 
« By which means, after his death, the natives found 
“ ſo little difficulty in driving out the — 
« and recovering their ancient freedom. 


After he had ſettled theſe matters, his principal 
care was to avoid the ſtorm of the Daniſh war (which 


he ſaw hanging over his head) and even to purchaſe | 


a peace. On this occaſion, he made Adalbert arch- 
biſhop of Hamburgh, his agent ; for Adam Bremen- 


ſis ſays, © There was a perpetual' quarrel between 


« Sueno and the Baſtard; but our archbiſhop, be- 


ing bribed by William, made it his buſineſs to 


* ſtrike up a peace between the two kings.“ 


And 
it is very probable that there was a peace concluded; 


; for, from that time, England was never apprehenſive 


of the Danes. 
to maintain the 'dignity of his government, and to 
ſettle and eſtabliſh the kingdom by wholeſome laws ; 


William made it his whole buſineſs 


for ſo Gervaſius Tilburienſis tells us: * After the 
« famous Conqueror of England (king William) had 


 & ſubdued the furtheſt parts of the iſland, and ter- 


« rified the rebels by dreadful examples; that they 


might not be in a condition to break looſe for the 


*. obedience of written laws. 


<« future, he reſolved to bring his ſubjects under the 
Whereupon, the laws 
* of England, according to their threefold diviſion, 
e that is, Merchenlage, Denelage, and Weſt-Sexen- 
“ lage, being laid before him; ſome of them he ab- 
“ rogated, and others he approved, and added to 
te them ſuch of the foreign Norman laws as he found 


„ moſt conducive to the peace of the kingdom.” 


Next (as we are aſſured by Ingulphus, who lived at 


that time) He obliged all the inhabitants of Eng- 


land to do homage, and to ſwear fealty to him a- 


« gainſt all others. He took a ſurvey of the whole 


nation; fo that there was not a ſingle hide of land 


% in England, of which he did not know both the va- 
« lie and the owner. Not a lake, nor any other 


place, but was regiſtered in the king's rolls, with 


<< 1ts revenue, rent, tenure, and owner; according to 


<« the relation of certain taxers, who were choſen, in 
c each tract, to deſcribe the places belonging to it. 


« 'This roll was called the Roll of Wincheſter, and 
Domeſday- 6 the 

8 . : by Engliſh Domeſday, 
by Gervaſius 
Tilburienfis, 0 nation. N 


as being an univerſal 


England. 


But, as to Polydore Virgibs mes, chat William 
the Conqueror firſt brought in the jury of twelve, 
nothing can be more falſe; for it is plain from 
Ethelred's laws, that it was in uſe many years before 


the conqueſt ; nor can I ſee any reaſon why he ſhould 
call it a terrible jury, 


Twelve 


N O R * * N 8¹ 


and exact account of every tenement in the whole 
+ And I the rather make mention of this. 
4 i. book, becauſe I ſhall have frequent occaſion to 
quote it hereafter, under the name of William's | 
Tax-book, The Notitia of England, The Ceſs-book 
of England, The PR Acts, and The _—_—_ of 


men, who are free- 


71 55 


ſemmonect ont of the neighbourhood; theſe are 
bound by oath to give their reat opinion, as to nat 
ter of fact; hear the cvuncil on both ſides and 
che eviderce; then they taſte along with ther the | 
+ depoſitions of both parties, and are eloſe confined, + I, rum. 
n denied meat, drink, aud fire, tiff they agree | 
upon their verdi& (untſs the want of theſs may ' 
inckanger ſorne of their lives.) As foort as they have 
dekvered it, the judges give ſemence according to 
kw. And this method was looked upon by our 
wiſe ariceftors to be the beſt, for diſcovering of 
truth, hindering of bribes, and preventing parti- 
ality. 
How great the Norman courage was may be learnt The warlike 
from other writers: I ſhall only obſerve, that, be- NC an 

| : 75 e "A | rmans. 
ing ſeated in the midſt of warlike nations, they never 
made ſubmiſſion their refuge, but always arms. By 
theſe, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the noble king- 
doms of England and Sicily; for Tancred, * nephew *'Nepes. 
to Richard the Second, duke of Normandy, and his 
ſucceſſors, performed many glorious exploits in Italy, 
drove the Saracens out of Sicily, and ſet up a king- 
dom of their own; fo that a Sicilian hiſtorian in- Th. Fazellus, 
genuouſly confeſſes, that it is entirely owing to the is — ? 
Normans, that the Sicilians enjoy their native ſoil, tis. 
their freedom, and their Chriſtianity. Their valiant 
behaviour in the wars of the Holy Land exceedingly 
increaſed their honour. Which gave Roger Hove- 
den occaſion to ſay, «© That bold France, after ſhe 
had experienced the Norman valour, drew back; 
« fierce England ſubmitted; rich Apulia was + re- + Sortita re- 
« ſtored to her flouriſhing condition; famous Jeru-Aeruit. 
& falem and renowned Antioch were both ſubdued.” 
Since that time, England has been equal, for war- 
like exploits and liberal education, to the - moſt 
flouriſhing nations of the Chriſtian world; fo that The Engliſh 
the Engliſh were peculiarly made choice of for guards guards to the 
to the emperors of Conſtantinople. For (ag our coun- ee 
tryman Malmſbury has told us) John, ſon of Ple. 
* Alexius Comnenus, very much admiring their | 
« fidelity, ſhewed them greater reſpect than he, 
« did any others, and recommended them to his 
« ſon, as men deſerving his eſteem ;” and they were, 
for many years together, the emperor's guards. Ni- 
cetas Choniata calls them Inglini Bipenniferi ; and 
Curopalata, Barangi: © Theſe attended the emperor Parangi. 
« wherever he went (with halberts upon their 
« ſhoulders) as often as he ſtirred abroad out of his 
« cloſet; and prayed, in Engliſh, for his long life, 
6 claſhing their halberts one againſt another to make 
« 'a noiſe.” As to the blemiſh which Chalcondilas Chalcondi- 
has caſt upon our nation, of having wives in common, las. 
truth itſelf wipes it off, and confronts the extrava- 
gant folly of the trifling Greek: < For,” (as my 
moſt learned and excellent friend Ortelius ſpeaks up- 
on this very ſubject) what one perſon relates of 
“ another is not n De: 


' Theſe are the ph which have inhabited Bri- 
tain z of whom there remain, to this day, the Britons, 
the Saxons or Angles, with a mixture of Normans, 
and, towards the North, the Scots. Hereupon, there 
are two kingdoms in the iſland, England and-Scot- 
land, which were long divided; but + were happily t 8 Are now, 
united under one imperial diadem in the moſt potent N 
prince, king James [the Firſt.“! ® See big. 25 
It is not material to take notice of the F lemings, 8 be- 
who, about + five hundred years ago, came over foreScotland. 


Four C. 
hither, 7 
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| hither, a had leave of the king to ſettle in Wales; | bout that time over-ran 8 * after it, Aſia : 
In the coun- ſince we ſhall mention them in another place. Let | Nicephorus's obſervation, founded upon the authority Nicephorus, 
- <q us then conclude this part with that of Seneca: | of Scripture, is very true: As God very often 
From hence it is manifeſt, that nothing has con-“ ſends terrors upon men, from heaven; ſuch are 
19 r e tinued in its primitive ſtate. There is a con- thunder, fire, and ſtorms; and from earth, as the 
| | bina, — tinual floating in the affairs of mankind. In this opening of the ground and earthquakes ; and out 
= Vaoaſt orb there are daily revolutions; new founda- | of the air, as whirlwinds and immoderate rains: 


tions of cities laid, and new names given to na- | © ſo thoſe Northern terrors are, as it were, reſerved 
| e tions, by the extinction of the former name, or he “ by God to be ſent out for puniſhments, when, and 
| * addition of it to that of a more powerful party.” | upon whom, the Divine Providence ſhall think 
8 And conſidering that all theſe nations which invaded |< fit.“ 
Britain were northern; as were alſo others, who a- 
| | | 
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BRITAIN 


ET us now proceed to the diviſion of Bri- | 
tain. Countries are divided by geogra- 
I phbers, either naturally, according to the 

xrrrivers and mountains; or provincially, with 
reſpect to che ſeveral people who inhabit them; or 
* arbitrarily, and with + political views, according 
40 the pleaſure and juriſdiction of princes. The firſt 


and ſecond of theſe diviſions are here and there treat- 
dd of, throughout the whole work; but the third 


(i. e. the political) ſeems proper to this place; which 


pet is ſo much obſcured by time, that, in this mat- 


Divifions of 
Britain. | 


ten, it ib eaſier to detett-error, than to diſcover truth. 

Our hiſtorians affirm, that the moſt ancient divifion 
bf Britain was into Loegria, Cambria, and Albania z 
that & (to ſpeak more intelligibly) into England, 
Wales, and Scotland. But 1 Jook upon this to be of 
later date, both becauſe it is threefold, aviſing from | 


« Appian ſays) * it could be of no importance or 
« advantage to them,“ and fixing their bounds not 
far from Edinburgh, divided the hither part (after it 
was reduced to the form of a province) into two, the 
Lower and the Upper; as may be gathered from E 
Dio; for he calls the hither part, with Wales, the L. 55. pri- 


| And this is confirmed by Dio's account of the ſeats perior. 


Caerleon in Wales; and the twentieth, called Vic- on ar Vsk. 
trix, at Cheſter or Deva; are both placed by him 

in Upper Britain. But he tells us, that the ſixth 

legion, called Victrix, whoſe reſidence was at York, 
ſerved in Lower Britain. I ſhould think this diviſion 

was made by Severus the emperor, ſince Herodian 

aſſures us, that, after he had conquered Albinus (the 

then general of the Britons, who poſſeſſed himſelf of 


| the thite people, the Angles, the Cambrians, and the | the government) and ſettled the affairs of Britain, he 


Ereat and 
Little Bri- 
tain, 


Scots, Wha, at laſt, ſhared the iſland among them; 
and alfo becauſe there is no ſuch diviſion mentioned 
by claſſic wihors ʒ na, nur by an other, before our 
doumryrnan Geoffry of Monmouth : For {as the 


divided the whole province into two parts, and 

appointed a heutenant for the government of each. 
Aſterwards the Romans divided the province of 

Britain into three parts (as we learn from a manu- 


critics of our age have obſerved) his romance had mot | ſcript of Sextus Rufus, viz. Maxima Cæſarienſis, Britannia 


been all of a piece, unleſs he had given Brute three 
ſons, Locrinus, Camber, and Albanactus, to anſwer 
the three nations that were here, in his time; in the 


fame manner as he had before mide u Suns. be- 


cauſe this iſland was called Britain; and they no way 
doubt but, if there had been more nations at that 
time in Britain, he world have found more ſons for 


Brute. 


In the opinion of many of the 8 the moſt 
ancient diviſion of Britain is that of Ptolemy, in his 
ſecond book of Mathematical Conſtruction, where, 
treating of parallels, he divides it into Great and 
Little Britain. But, with due ſubmiſſion to perſons 
of ſo great learning, I conceive they would be of 
opinion, that our iſland is there called Britannia Mag- | 
na, and Ireland Parva, if they would conſider the 


_ diſtances from the æquator a little more accurately, 


and compare it with his geographical works. Not 


but ſome modern writers have called the hither and 


ſoutherly part of this iſland Great, ,and the farther 
towards the North Little ; the inhabitants whereof 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed into Mæatæ and-Caledo- 


- Qonii, that is, into the inhabitants of ehe plains and 
of the mountains, as the Scots are, at this day, into 


But :the Ro- 


Hechtland-men and Lowland-men. 


mans, neglecting that farther tract, „ hægaub, (= 


Vol. I. 


® Vnerii Antiquitat. les p. 51. 


of the Roman governors. 


Britannia Prima, and Britannia Secunda; which I triplex. 
fancy may be traced from the ancient biſhops and 


that the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the Chriſtians 

wes modelled according to the juriſdiction of the Ro- 

man magiſtrates; and that the archbiſhops had their 

Tees in ſuch cities as had formerly been the reſidence 

« The cities,“ ſays he, 

„ and the places where primates are to preſide, are Primates, 
« not of a late model, but were fixed many years 


« which cities the Gentiles alſo made their appeals 

« in their more weighty affairs. In which very cities 

« alfa, after the coming of Chriſt, the apoſtles and 

« their ſucceſſors ſettled patriarchs or primates ; 

« who have power to judge the cauſes of biſhops, 

« and t others of great conſequence,” Now, fince + Mejores. 
Britain had formerly three archbiſhops, London, York, Je. 
and Caerleon, it 1s my opinion, that the province 

which we now call Canterbury (for thither the 

ſee of London was tranſlated) made the Britannia 
Prima; that Wales, which was ſubject to the biſhop 

of Caerleon, was the Secunta ; and that the province 

| of * York, which then reached as far as 'the || wall, Linitem. 
was the Maxima Czſarienſis. 


The next age after that, when the conſtitution of Britain di- 
H h vided into 


the five parts. 
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the Roman government was every day changed 
(either through ambition, that more might be preferred 
to places of honour; or the policy of the emperors, 
to curb the growing power of their preſidents) 


11 8 


DIVISION 


Notitia Pro- they divided Britain into five parts Britannia Prima, 


vinciarum. Secunda, Maxima Cæſarienſis, Valentia, and Flavia 


Cæſarienſis. Valentia ſeems to have been the nor- 
thern part of the Maxima Cæſarienſis, which Theo- 
doſius, general under the emperor Valens, recovered 
from the Picts and Scots, and, out of compliment to 
his maſter, called it Valentia, as Marcellinus teſtifies 
in thoſe words: The province which had fallen 
into the enemy's hands he recovered, and re- 
« duced to its former ſtate; ſo that, by his means» 
« it enjoyed a lawful governor, and was alſo, + by 
* panne of the prince, afterwards called Va- 
« lentia.“ It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſon 
of Theodoſius (who, upon his being emperor, was 
called Flavius Theodoſius, and made ſeveral altera- 
tions in the empire) might add the Flavia, becauſe 
we never meet with Britannia Flavia, before the time 
of Flavius. To be ſhort, then, Britannia Prima was 


Lib. 28. 


+ Arbitrio. 


Britannia 
Prima. 
the Britiſh ocean, and, on the other, with the Thames 
Britannia Se- and the Severn ſea: Britannia Secunda was the fame 
ped. Cr. with the preſent Wales; Flavia Cæſarienſis reached 
rienſis. from the Thames to Humber; Maxima Cæſarienſis, 
e from Humber to the river Tyne, or Severus's wall; Va- 
Valentia. lentia, from the Tyne to the wall near Edinburgh, 
called by the Scots Grameſdike; which was the li 
mit of the Roman empire. 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that very learned 
men have betrayed a want of judgment, in bringing 
Scotland into this number; ſome urging that it was 
the Maxima Cæſarienſis; others, the Britannia Se- 
cunda. As if the Romans had not neglected that 
cold frozen climate, and included in this number 
ſuch provinces only as were governed by conſular 
lieutenants and preſidents; for the Maxima Cæſa- 
rienſis and Valentia were under perſons of conſular 
dignity; and the other three, Britannia Prima, Se- 
cunda, and Flavia, under preſidents. 
If any one aſk me what grounds I have for 


this diviſion, and accuſe me of ſetting falſe bounds ; 


Conſidering that ſuch tracts or countries, as theſe kingdoms contained, : could 
not ſo conveniently be repreſented in a ſmall chorographical table, by rea- 


all that ſouthern tract, bounded, on one hand, with 


ods 


of. BRITAIN. 


he ſhall hear, in few words, what it was that led me 
into this opinion. After I had obſerved, that the 
Romans called the provinces Prime which were neareſt 
Rome- (as Germania Prima, Belgica Prima, Lugdu- 
nenſis Prima, Aquitania Prima, Pannonia Prima, all 
nearer Rome, than ſuch as are called Secundz) and 
that the more refined writers called the Prime the 
Upper, and the Secundæ the Lower; I concl 
ſouth part of our. iſland, as nearer Rome, t 

Britannia Prima ; for the ſame reaſon, fince the Se- 
cundz Provinciz (as they call them) were moſt re- 
mote from Rome, I thought Wales muſt be the 
Britannia Secunda. 


moſt expoſed to the Scots and Picts, in the parts a- 
bove-mentioned. 


reſt, and the heart of England; wherein I am the 
more poſitive, becauſe I have an ancient writer, Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis on my ſide. Theſe were The di- 
viſions of Britain under the Romans. | 


Afterwards, the barbarous nations enkieg: it conn 8 
all hands, and eivil wars prevailing more and 
more among the Britons themſelves, it lay, for ſome 
time, as it were, without blood or ſpirits, and without 


any face or appearance of government. But at length, 
that part which lies northward was branched into the 


two kingdoms of Scots and Picts, and the pentarchy 


of the Romans, in this hither part, was made the 
heptarchy of the Saxons; for they divided this 


whole Roman province (except Wales, which the 
remains of the Britons poſſeſſed themſelves of) into 
ſeven kingdoms, viz. Kent, South · Sex, Eaſt-Angle, Saxon . 


tarch 7 


Weſt-Sex, Northumberland, Eaſt-Sex, and Mercia. 
But, what this heptarchy of the Saxons was, as al- 
ſo what were the names of the places in that age, you 


table: 


will more eaſily Wer by this chorographical 


ſon of its narrowneſs; I choſe to explain it by this other ſcheme (which gives 
the reader an entire view of it at once) rather than by a number of words. 


{ 1. The kingdom of Kent con- 
tained 


— 


2. The kingdom of the South- 


Saxons contained | 


3. The 8 of the Eaſt- 
Angles contained 


* 


a 


4. The kingdom of the Weſt- 
Saxons contained 


The Saxon Ps 


[ The counties of | 


The county of ö Kent. 


Suſſex. 
Surry. 


| Norfolk. 


2 The counties of £ Suffolk. 0 


Cambridge with the Iſle of Dye. | 


| 0 Cornwall. 
_ | Devon. 
Dorſet. 


1 The counties of f Somerſet. 


Wilts. 
5 Hants. | 
b Berks. 


5 The 


ed the | 
be the 


Further, obſerving that, in the 
decline of the Roman empire, thoſe provinces only 
had conſular governors which were the frontiers (as 
is evident from the Notitia, not only in Gaule, but al- 
ſo in Africa;) and that Valentia, with us, as alſo 
Maxima Czfarienſis, are called Conſular Provinces ; _ 
I took it for granted, that they were neareſt and 


And, as for Flavia Cæſarienſis, vn 
cannot but fancy that it was in the middle of the 
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11 8 Lancaſter. i | 
5 | ( | York. $ | 
Durham. 1. 
i - Northumber The counties of J Cumberland. I 
| Weſtmorland. 1 
by * | Northumberland; ee Scotland to the F rich of FRET 
1 * Edinburgh. | 5 
Wy The om of. the Eaſt E flex. q 
W : 8 21 b The counties of . and part of Hertfordſhire. 104 
2 | 8 
ff 1 Ry F Glouceſter. i 
RE - O 7929 „ | Hereford. I; 
LOOT I Worceſter. 10 
8 8 þ | | Leiceſter. "ws 
5 4 | | Rutland. 103 
By | JO) 9 07 eke do > | Northampton. 1 
2 The kin dom of Mercia « con- | Lincoln. I! 
B17 rained 80 nes counties of J Huntingdon. 5 5 I. 
448 $o PRE AH, 5 502'Y KJ K | Bedford. 3 | gf = wed 
11 10 7 ebe ile 05 Oxon, 5 1 
„ if V | 1 4 | Derby. | 14 
3 Iþ * tr nid 91s 27 Tons I Salop. 11 
42 = 5 855 he 11 2 x „ . Nottingham. | [OP | 
75 * 8 3 5 | (Cheſter, and the other part of Hertfordſhire. wy 
counties. was not divided into what we all counties, but | at firſt ſight, it will be extremely hard to trace out 13 
into ſeveral ſmall partitions, with their number of | the reſt; for my part, I freely confefs, they require Wis 
7 hides; a catalogue of which, out of an old frag- a more acute judgment than I am maſter of. Z ; 1 | ; 
ment, was communicated to me by Francis Tate, a | Afterwards, when king Alfred had the whole go- Called, in 1 | 
| perſon excellently ſkilled in our law-antiquities ; but, | vernment in his own hands; as our forefathers the * "=, * "FLY 
it only contains tut part which hes on thus ade the | Germans (which we learn from Tacitus) adminiſtered | 1 
Humber. 1 | | | juſtice according to the ſeveral lordſhips and villages, (WHY 
f En + csg raking a hundred of the common- people as aſſiſtants 1 
* Ahide (as i FRI, Nita contains "30,000 * hides. iin che adminiſtration; * ſo: he” (to uſe the words 1 
„eine Woken-ſetna 7000 hides. Jol Ingulphus of Crow land) « firſt divided England 1 
adudes as Weſterna 7000 hides. Is“ into counties, becauſe the natives themſelves com- „ 
„ Pec-ſetna 1200 hides. 1 £2: | $4 mitted robberies, after the example and under co- {WY 
can till in a | Elmed-ſetna 600 hides. I our of the Danes. Moreover, he made the coun- | 1 
5 Lindes-farona 7000 Bides. . + * ties to be divided into centuries, or hundreds, and Hundreds. i [3 
muck as four uth-Gyrwa 600 hidees. . rithings; ordering that every man in the kingdom | 1 
dune, | | North-Gyrwa 600 hides. | 1 | © ſhould be ranked under ſome one hundred and 1 -þ 
Eaſt-Wixna 300 hides. I © tithing, The governors of provinces were, before 14. 
Weſt-Wixna 600 hides. I that, called “ lieutenants; but this office he di- * Vicedemini. 11 
Spalda 600 hides. I“ vided into two, viz. judges (now called juſtices) TY 
Wigeſta 900 hides. / Is and ſheriffs, which till retain the fame name. By 
 Herefinna 1200 hides. 5 * the care and induſtry of theſe, the whole kingdom, 
Sweordora 300 hides. in a ſhort time, enjoyed ſuch perfect peace, that, 
Eyfla 300 hides. 2 | © if a traveller had let fall a ſum of money ever ſo 
Wicca 300 hides. Te | I“ large in the evening, whether in the fields, or the 


Wight-gora 600 hides. 

Nox-gaga 5000 hides. 

Oht-gaga 2000 hides. | 
Hwynca 7000 hides. 


public high-ways, if he came next morning, or 

even a month after, he ſhould find it whole and 

_ | © untouched.” This is more largely explained by 
the Malmſbury hiſtorian : Even the natives” (ſays 
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Ciltern-ſetna 4000 hides. he) “ under pretence of being barbarians”? (i. e. 
Hendrica 3000 Hades. Danes) = fell to robberies; ſo that there was no ſafe 1 
Vnecung-ga 1200 hides. travelling without arms. But king Alfred ſettled j 
| Aroſeatna 600 hides, | the centuries, commonly called hundreds, and the 4 
Fearfinga 300 hides, , | | © tithings, that every Engliſhman, living under the 1 
Belmiga 600 hides. 2 protection of the laws, might have his certain hun- | 
Witherigga 600 hides. Tr « dred and his tithing. If any one was accuſed of a 1 
f Eaſt-Willa 600 hides. “ miſdemeanor, he ſhould get bail in the hundred a 1 
Weſt-Willa 600 hides. _ | | « and tithing; or, if he could not, ſhould expect 1 
| Eaſt-Engle 30,000 hides the ſeverity of the laws. But, if any one, ſtand- 1 
Eaſt-Sexena 7000 hides. : ing thus accuſed, ſhould make his eſcape, either In } 
8 Cant-Warena 15,000 hides. before or after bail, the whole hundred and tithing N 
| | Suth-Sexena 7000 hides. _. 6 « was + liable to be fined to the king. By this pro- + Regis mule Fl 
7 Weſt-Sexena Omen hides. | 3 | ce 225 he ſettled peace in the 2 ſo that, ug incur re- 15 | 
; | K : « even il, 
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« even upon the high-roads where four ways met, 
* he commanded golden bracelets to be hung up, 
* thereby to deride the avarice of travellers, while 
e none durſt venture to take them away.” _ 
e Theſe hundreds are, in ſome parts of the king- 


laths. dom, called wappentaches; and, if you defire to 
| know the reaſon, I will give it you out of Edward 


the Confeſſor's laws: „When any one received the 


government of a wappetitach, on a ſet day and in 
te the place where the meeting uſed to be held, all 
« the elder ſort met him; and, when he had alighted 
e from his horſe, they roſe up to him. Then he 
held up his ſpear, and took ſecurity of every one 
7 te there, according to cuſtom; for E ever came 
® Cum lanceis « touched “ his ſpear with their's; and this touching 
of armour confirmed them in one common in- 


« tereſt, and was a public league. In Engliſh, arms 


< are called wepun, and Taccape is to confirm, as 


« if this were a confirmation of arms of, fo ſpeak 

«© more agreeably to the Engliſh tongue, wepentac 

« is a touching of armour; for wepun nent es ar- 

« mour, and tac is touching. There were alfo other 

« juriſdiftions above thoſe of wapentaches, which 

<« they called PpiNingax, as including the third part 

« of the province; and they who were lords over 

ee them were ſtyled Ppihingepepar. To thele appeals | 

« were.made, in all ſuch cauſes as could not be de- | 

« termined in the wapentaches; fo that what the 

« Engliſh named a hundred they called a wapen- | 

de tach; and what was, in Engliſh, three or four 
hundreds, they called * DpiPinge. But, in ſome | 

<« provinces, what they called a trihing was, in Eng- 

„ liſh, termed lep; and what could not be deter- 

. “ mined, in the Ppihinðe, was carried into the ſhire.” 
shires. Theſe counties (which if you would expreſs, in 

Proper Latin, may be termed either Conventus or 
Pagi) we call by the name of fhires, from the Saxon 

word ſcyre, ſignifying to branch and divide. By the 

firſt diviſion, there were only 32 counties; for, in 

the year 1016, in the reign of Æthelred, Malmſpury 
aſſures us there were no more. In the life of ZEthelred 

he writes thus: © At this time, the Danes invaded 

ce ſixteen counties, whereas there are but thirty- two in 

<« all England.” And, in thoſe days, the counties 


were divided according to the different ſorts of laws; 


Diviſion of for the laws of England were three-fold; thoſe of the | 


England, ac- Weſt- Saxons, called Weſt-faxenlage ; thoſe of the 


cording to 


laws. Danes, called Denelage'; and thoſe of the Mercians, 
called Merchenlage. , Under the Weſt-Saxon law, 

were comprehended nine counties, Kent, Suſſex, 

Surry, Berkſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſet- 

ſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Pevonſhire. To the Daniſh 

laws belonged fifteen couies, viz. Yorkſhire, Der- 

byſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leicefterſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, Pedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, 

| Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, Middleſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Lib. MS. S. Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire. The other 
eight were governed by the Mercian law; theſe were 
' Glouceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, War- 
wickſhire, Oxfordſhire, Cheſhire, Shropſhire, and 
Staffordſhire. But, when William the Firſt made his 
| ſurvey of the kingdom, there were reckoned thirty-ſix 
Domeſday- counties, as the Polychronicon tells us; though the 


public records, in which he regiſtered that ſurvey, | 


—_— 


| of the e of bw: 88 do give ſentence upon 25 Judges 9 


2 See Sir Henry Spelman” 8 Gloſlary, under the word Wapentachium. 

v Of which the Ridings in Yorkſhire are a corruption. | TER 
© But the ſtatute of 34 and 35 of Hen. VIII, chap. 26, tells us, That eight ſhires Were of ancient and lg oe, to wit, thoſe 

of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Angleſey, and Merioneth ; and four others were made by 

the ſtatute of 27 Hen. VIII, chap. 26, beſides Mbnmouthfltire ; namely, Radnor, - 

that, in King Edward's time, there ſeem to have been cight, 


reckon no more than thirty-four : for Durham! Lan- 
caſhire, Northumberland, Weſtmorland, and Cum- 
berland, did net - evine into xhe number; che three 
laſt (as ſome would have ity being then under the 


Scots; and the other two either exempt from taxes, Engl 
or included in Yorkſhire. But all theſe, being _— — 


terwards added to the number, made it (as 1 it is at this 

day) thirty-nine. Beſides which there are "thirteen | 

more in Wales; © ſix whette6F Were in Edward the Wakes divid. Provit 
Firſt's time; and the reſt Henry the n es ee * 


by act of parliament. 25 
In each of theſe counties, eſpecially in tihed "of Lieutenant, 1 22, 
public diſturbance, there is appointed a deputy/under Biſhop 


the king, by the name of lieutenant; who is to take 

care that the ſtate be no way damnified. TheSrſt 
inſtitution hereof ſeems to be owing to king Alfred, 

who ſettled in every rn ON Cuſtodes regni, or 
keepers of the kingdom ele were afterwards te- 
ſtored by Henry the Third, under the title of Capi- 

tanei; for, in the fiftieth year of his reign, © he” 

(as John of London has it) © held a parhament, in 

„ which this wholeſome law was ee, that in 

« every county there ſhould be one * captain MAIN- ® Capirancus, 
„ tained by the king, who, by the aſſiſtance of the 

« ſheriff, ſhould curb the inſolence of the robbers- 
„Upon which, many were fo affrighted, that they 

left that trade, and the royal authority began to 

« revive.” This was wiſely enough ordered ; but, 
whether Canutus the Dane, when he made a tetrar- how. Matt, 
chy in a monarchy, did not act more prudently, let Weltm. 
our politicians determine: for he” (as Hermand 

| the archdeacon lays) © being a man of very great He flouriſhed 
6 ſagacity, and dividing the government of the king - in 1070. 
dom into four ſhares, put each under a tetrareh 

« whom he had found faithful to him. The govern- 

ment of the Welſt-Saxons, which was the greateſt, 
ehe took to himſelf; + Mercia, the ſecond part, he 4 Minckz. 
committed to one Edric; the third, called Nor- 

« thumbre, to Vrtus; and earl Turkille had the 

6 fourth, i. e. Eaſt-Anglia, à very plentiful coun- 

« try.” This account I owe to the diligence of Mr. 

Fr. Thynne, who is a great proficient in the ſtudy of Ann. 160% 
antiquities, and was pleaſed to communicate theſe 
particulars to me. | 


But, every year, an OG Hogs of the + genery, Sheriff of the 
is ſet over the county, and ftyled vice-comes, i. e. ſlure. 

+ Minoribus 
a deputy of the comes or earl; and, in our language, zobilibus. 
ſheriff, 1. e. one ſet over the county; and he may 
very properly be termed the quæſtor of the county 
or province: for it is his bufineſs to collect the public 
revenues of the county ; to gather into the Exchequer 
all fines, even by diſtraining; to attend the judges, 
and execute their orders; to impannel twelve men, Twelve men. 
who are to determine matters of fact and bring in 
their verdict to the judges (who, with us, are only 
judges of law, not of fact ;) to fee fuch as are con- 
demned duly — and to * judgment in 
petty. nes. 

There are alſo, in every county, certain W Juſtices of 
or juſtices of the peace, ſettled by king Edward the 2 1 
Third; and thoſe take cogniſanet of murders, felo- 
nies, treſpaſſes, and many other miſdemennors. Be- 
ſides, every year, the king ſends into each county two 
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ſoners, and to make a gaokdelivery. But of theſe } 


more hereafter, when we tome to the courts, = 


Eng land di- 
vided into 
pariſhes. 


Provinces, 


25, C. 


4+ 22, | 6.8 


Biſhoprics. 


As to the ecdeſiaſtical government: after che 
biſhops of Rome had afligned to each ! r his 
church, and fet them over diſtinct pariſhes ; Hono- 
nus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the year of 


our Lord 636, firſt began to divide England into pa- 


. 


riſhes, as we read in the Canterbury Hiſtory, 
At this time, England has two provinces and two 
archbiſkops ; Canterbury, primate of all England 
and metropolitan z and York. Under theſe are 
twenty-four biſhops : + twenty-one under Canterbury, 
and the reſt under York. What theſe biſhoprics are, 
with their ſeveral counties, or dioceſes, is ſet forth in 
theſe words of that excellent perſon the moſt reverend 
Father in God Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Can- 


There ate alfo mine thouſand two hundred eiglity- 
four pariſh-churches under the biſhops ; of which 
three thouſand eight hundred forty-five - are appro- 
priate, as is plain from the catalogue exhibited to 
king James [the Firſt} Which 1 have here ſubjoined, 
Now, appropriate chutches are ſuch as, by authority 


121 


Pariſhes. 


of the pope and the conſent of the king and biſhop _ 


| of the dioceſe, were, on certain conditions, annexed 


to thoſe monaſteries, biſhoprics, colleges, and hoſpi- 
tals, whoſe revenues were but ſmall ; either becauſe 
they were built upon their ground, or granted by 
the lords of the manor. Such a ſettlement is ex- 
preſſed, in law, by being united, annexed, and in- 
corporated for ever. But, upon the ſubyerſion of the 


monaſteries, theſe (to the great damage of the church) 
Were made ba SO. 


= Fenda lala 


calia. 


terbury, a great patron of learning, and 3 120 
of antiquities: | Dioceſes. Pariſh- Churches 
3 5 | _ Churches. appropriate. 
In the province of CaxTerBusy. r , 95 
| | RS ö ä bdury, 25 140 
VAnterbury, with Rocheſter, contains the county London, 623 189 
A of Kent. London, Eſſex, Middleſex, and part Wincheſter, 362 131 
of Hertfordſhire, Chicheſter, Suſſex. Wincheſter, Coventry and ! 557 280 
Hampſhire, Surry, and the Iſle of Wight; with Guern- Litchfield, 1 
ſey and Jerſey, iſlands lying upon the coaſt of Nor- *1 ee 1. 248 109 
mandy. Saliſbury, Wiltſhire and Berkſhire. Exeter, | : ks = Wells, 388 1560 
Devonſhire and Cornwall. Bath and Wells jointly, | ee "Tha re. 57 
Somerſetſhire. Glouceſter, Glouceſterſhire. Wor- e S' - 3 91 
ceſter, Warceſterſhire and part of Warwickſhire. He- 3 . 
| , | : 1 | ceſter, 267 125 
reford, Herefordſhire and'part of Shropſhire. Coven- | 1 1 166 
try and Litchfield, Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, and the In the pro- Norwi — 85 he oy 3536 
other part of Warwickſhire; as alſo that part of vince of Cax- Ely, : 41 75 
Shropſhire which borders upon the river Repil. Lin- | TERBURY, Rocheſter, 98 36 
coln, the largeſt, ſix counties, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſ- Chicheſter, 250 112 
terſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Bucking- | iz 88 
hamſhire, and the other part of Hertfordſhire. Ely, Worceſter, 241 76 
Cambridgeſhire and the Iſle of Ely. Norwich, Nor- | Briſtol, . 
folk and Suffolk. Oxford, Oxfordſhire, Peterbo- | St. David's, 308 120 
rough, Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire. Briſtol, Bangor, 107 36 
Dorſetſhire. To which eighteen dioceſes in Eng- | Llandaff, 177 98 
land muſt be added thoſe of Wales, which are de- St. Aſaph, 121 19 
prived of an archbiſhop of their own, and are alſo | Peculiars in the} ER 
v S-p1em vix made fewer; * ſeven hardly coming entire into four. FOTO of ; 8 i OP 
L ab- Theſe are + St. David's (whoſe ſeat is at St. coined | C Cy: | 
FR Landaff, ee and ph or Elwenſis. | ds bein hes 15 =, 
In he province of Your vince of CANTERBURY, 1 1 5 3303 | 
n ; ; 107 BI 
C7 ORK itſelf comprehends Yorkſhire and Not- [ 8 York, 591 336 
tinghamſhire. Cheſter, Cheſhire, Richmond- a $ F ) Durham, 135 87 
ſhire, and Lancaſhire, with part of Cumberland, | , Cheſter, 256 101 
Flintſhire, and Denbighſhire. Durham, the biſhopric [| l Carliſle, 93 18 
of Durham and Northumberland. Carliſle, part of | The whol ber in v 1 8 5 (x 
Cumberland and Weſtmorland. To which number | | nee 1 9 og ; 
may be added the biſhopric of Sodor, in the Iſle of „ Wig ie RA mber in both; 4g | 3 
Man. provinces 1 92 d 


fifth. 


+ Fifth, G: 


Among theſe, the archbiſhop of Canterbury has | 
the firſt place; the archbiſhop of York, the ſecond; 

the biſhop of London, the third ; the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, the fourth; and the biſhop of Wincheſter, the 
The reſt take place, according to the time of 
their conſecration. But, if any of the other biſhops 
happen to be ſecretary of ſtate, in virtue thereof, he 
chims the + firſt place, [next to theſe.] There are, 
beſides, twenty-ſix deaneries, thirteen whereof were 


erected, in the larger churches, by king Henry the 


Eighth, upon his expulſion of the monks. The arch- 
deaconries are ſixty; and the dignities and 8 888 
make five hundred and forty-four, 

Vol. I. 


. 


But, in the wi of cardinal Wolſey, which was 


* in the year 1320, there are reckoned, in all 


the counties, 9407 churches. I know not how this 
difference ſhould happen, unleſs it be, that ſome were 
demoliſhed, in the laſt age ; and the chapels, which 
are parochial, are omitted ; and others, which are 


barely chapels, reckoned among the pariſh-churches, 
However, I have ſet down the number of churches, 


at the end of each county, out of that book of the 
cardinal. 


There were oY in the reign of king Henry whe Monafteries, | 


| * os it be not a crime to mention them) mo- 
numents 


Ii 
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numents of the - piety of our forefathers, erected to 

the honour of God, and the propagation of Chriſtia- 

nity and of learning, and the ſupport of the poor; 

I mean, the religious houſes (i. e. monaſteries, or 

abbies, and priories) to the number of 645 ; whereof 

Hen. V. had, 40 were ſuppreſſed by a grant from pope Clement 
er pe , the Seventh, obtained by cardinal Wolſey, who had 
riories of then laid the foundation of two colleges, one at Ox- 
l ford, and another at Ipſwich : and, preſently after, 
'about the 36th of Henry the Eighth, a torrent (as it 

were) caſting down the banks, broke in upon the ec- 


cleſiaſtical ſtate of England; and, to the ſurpriſe of 


the world, and the grief of the nation, at once, caſt 


down the greateſt part of the religious, with their | nificence of the Engliſh, from the time they received- 


curious ſtructures ; for the ſame liberty, which the 
pope had granted the cardinal, the king, by conſent 


of parliament, took himſelf; whereupon, in the year | 
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1539, all 3 "oh with their revenues, which 
had 200 l. a year, or under, were granted to the, 
king; in number 376. And, in the year 1539, * The next 
under a ſpecious pretence of rooting out ſuperſtition, year, C. 
the reſt were given up to the king's diſpoſal, with 

the colleges, chauntries, and hoſpitals. [ten years 
after.] At which time, there were + valued or taxed + Cenſuæ ſſv: 
60; religious houſes ſtanding ; colleges (beſides thoſe tara. 

in the univerſities) 96; hoſpitals, 110; chauntries 

and free-chapels, 2374. Moſt of theſe, in a 'ſhort 


time after, were demoliſhed, and their revenues: 


ſquandered away, and the rich treaſures, which had: 
been gradually conſecrated to God by the pious mu- 


Chriſtianity, were, in a moment, diſperſed, an (a I 
may * the "ore — offence ) profaned. 
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8 to the diviſion of our ſtate, it conſiſts | 
of a king or monarch, the nobles, citi- 
zens, * freemen (which we _ yeomen) 
and tradeſmen. _ 
The king. The king, filed by our anceſtors Conti, and 
b Graing, (a name * under which is couched both power 
and wiſdom) and by us contracted into king, has, in 
' theſe kingdoms, the ſupreme power and a mere go- 
vernment; he neither holds his empire by vaſſalage, 
nor receives it by inveſtiture from another, nor owns 
Brafon, I. . any ſuperior but God. As that oracle of the law has 
An CRE it, © Every one is under him, and himſelf 
+ fra majef+ © © under none but God.” He has very many + im- 
tis, perial rights (which the learned in the law term the 
| holy of holies, and individuals, becauſe they are in- 
_ ſeparable; but the common people, the king's pre- 
rogative;) and theſe, they tell us, are denoted by 
the flowers in the king's crown. Some of theſe the 
king enjoys by written laws ; others by cuſtom, which, 
without any expreſs law, is eſtabliſhed by the tacit 
conſent of the whole body; and ſurely he deſerves 
Seneca, them, © ſince by his watchfulneſs every man's houſe, 
* by his labour every man's eaſe, by his induſtry 
« every one's pleaſure, and by his toil every one's re- 
„ creation, is ſecured to him.” But theſe things are 
too ſublime to belong properly to our pm ſub- 
ject. n 
Next the 1 is his eldeſt ſon; ey as he, among 
Ihe prince the Romans, who was deſigned ſucceſſor, was, at firſt, 
Frischs ju- called * prince of the youth, and afterwards (as flat- 
wut. tery prevailed) Cæſar, noble Cæſar, and the moſt 
noble, Cæſar; ſo our's was by our Saxon anceſtors 
Dtheling. termed ZEtheling, i. e. noble, and, in Latin, Clyto, 
Lito, from the Greek xi, famous; that age affecting the 
Greek tongue. Upon which, that ſaying concerning 
Eadgar, the laſt heir male of the Saxon line, is ſtill 
kept up among the people: Eabzap fEdelng, Enp- 
lande Deapling, i. e. Eadgar the noble, England's 
darling. And, in the ancient Latin charters of our 
egi, filius, Kings, we often read, Ego E. vel . Clyto, + the 
| king's ſon. But this name of Clyto J have obſerved 
to be given to the king's children in genefal. - After 
the Norman conqueſt, he had no ſtandi howorary 
title, nor any other that I know of, bur der 
king s ſon, or the king's eldeſt fon; till Edward the 
1 irſt ſummoned to eme! his ſon Edward, under 


* * 


ely the 


the title 907 prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter; to Prince of 
whom alſo he afterwards granted the dukedom of Wales. 


Aquitain. And the ſon, when he came to be king 


Edward the Second, ſummoned his own ſon Edward 
to parliament (then ſcarce ten years of age) under 
the title of earl of Cheſter and Flint. But this Ed- 
ward, coming to the crown, created Edward his ſon 
(famous for his mighty exploits in war) duke of Corn- 
wall; ſince which time, the king's eldeſt ſon * is born 
duke of Cornwall. And, a little after, he honoured 
the ſame perſon with the title of prince of Wales by 


ſolemn inveſtiture. The principality of Wales was 


conferred upon him in theſe words, © to him and his 
“ heirs kings of England.” And as the heirs appa- 


rent of the Roman empire were (as I obſerved juſt 
now) called Cæſars; of the Grecian, Deſpotæ, lords; 


of the kingdom of France, Dauphins; and of Spain, 
Infantes; ſo thoſe of England have been ever ſince 
ſtyled Princes of Wales. And this title continued 
till the time of Henry the Eighth, when Wales was 


entirely united to the kingdom of England. But * ® Now, c. 


when the divided kingdoms of Britain + were reduced + Are, C. 


into one, under the government of the moſt potent 
prince king James [the Firſt ;] his eldeſt fon Henry, 


the darling and delight of theſe kingdoms, | was || Is, C. 
ſtyled prince of great Britain; whom nature made 
capable of the nobleſt attainments; and that God 

would bleſs him with all the richeſt virtues and ho- 
nour immortal, that he + might outdo both * Bri- t 8. or 
tain's hopes and the glorious atchievements of his 


forefathers; that he + might enjoy length of days + May, C. 
and all other bleſſings; was the conſtant and hearty * Is, C. 
prayer of Great Britain: [But not more conſtant, 
nor more hearty, than are the prayers of every true 


Briton, at this day, who has a juſt value and concern 
for his religion and liberty, that the like bleſſings 


may be plentifully poured upon his royal highneſs, 
GEORGE Prince of Wales, together with his illuſ- 


trious conſort, and their royal iſſue; upon whole ſuc- 


ceſſion to the throne (after his preſent majeſty, the 


beſt of kings) not only the happineſs and proſperity 
of theſe nations, but the very being of our conſtitu- 
tion, under God, entirely depends.] 

Our nobles are divided into greater and leſs. The 
greater nobles we call dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and 


barons ; z who either enjoy” theſe titles by hereditary 


* Either b to cene, which, in n Saxon, 6gnifies dont, aids. be. or to cunnan, which ſignifies to dude or underſtend; 


from whence a deſigning ſubtle man is called a cunning man. 


> If he be the eldeſt ſon ; but, if the firſt dies, the ſecond is not born to the ſame title. 


%. 
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A duke. 


| Marculphi 


+ Patriciatus. cc 


11 Adtlione. 
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The DEGREES 


right, or receive them from the king, as the reward 
of their merits. 

A DUKE is the next title of honour to the 
prince. At firſt, this was a name of office, and not 
of honour. 
who were appointed to guard the frontiers were firlt 
called dukes; and this title, in Conſtantine's time, 
was inferior to that of a count. After the deſtruc- 


tion of the Roman empire, the title continued to be 


the name of an office; and the great numbers who, 


in the Saxon times, are ſtyled Duces in the ancient 


| Charters, were, in Saxon, only called Ealdormen, 
The ſame alſo, who are named dukes, are termed 
counts too; for inftance, moſt people call William 
the Conqueror of England duke of Normandy, 
whereas William of Malmfbury ſtyles him count of 
| Normandy. However, that both duke and count 
were names of office is plain from that form of crea- 
tion which we find in Marculphus, an ancient writer : 
« The royal clemency 1 is particularly ſignaliſed, upon 
ce this account, that in all the people goodneſs and 
e watchfulneſs are required; nor is it convenient to 
« commit the judiciary power to any who has not 
« firſt approved his loyalty and valour. Since there- 
“ fore we have ſufficiently experienced your fidelity 
* 4Fionem. © and worth, we commit to you the“ office of a 
count, duke, or + preſident, || in that lordſhip | 
which your predeceſſor governed, to act in and rule 
« oyer it. Provided always, that you be entirely 
„ true to our government; and that all the people, 
e within thoſe limits, live under and obey your au- 
thority; and that you rule juſtly according to law 
and cuſtom; 
« and orphans; that you ſeverely puniſh the crimes | 
of robbers and malefactors; fo that thoſe, who 
live orderly under your government, may be eaſy 
<« and undiſturbed; and that whatever profit ariſes | 
from + that office to the Exchequer you bring, 
« yearly, with your own hands, into our coffers.” 
It began to be an honorary title under Otho the | 
_ Italic. Great, about the year 970; for he, to engage per- 
ſeons of valour and wiſdom more effectually in his in- 
tereſt, honoured them with what he called * royalties. 
Thoſe royalties were either dignities, or lands in fee. 
The dignities were thoſe of dukes, marquiſſes, counts, 
captains, valvaſors, and valvaſins. It was late before 
it became an hereditary title in France; not till Philip 
the Third, king of France, granted that they ſhould | 
be thenceforth ſſtyled dukes of Britain, who were 
before called promiſcuouſly dukes and counts. But 
in England (in the Norman times, when the Norman 
kings themſelves were dukes of Normandy) none 
had that honour, for a long time; till Edward the 
Third created Edward, his fon, duke of Cornwall, 
6 by a + garland on his head, a ring on his finger, 
A gold © anda * ſilver verge ;” as the dukes of Normandy 
Ms . 8 were formerly created by a ſword and a banner deli- 


Formulæ. 


In page illa. 4 


* Regalia. 


+ Sertum. 


into uſe, vered to them, and afterwards by girding on the 

| ſword of the duchy, and by a circle of gold garniſhed 
Mat. Paris on the top with little golden roſes. And the ſame 
concerning 


N king Edward the Third created his two ſons, Lionel, 


_ duke of Nor- duke of Clarence, and John, duke of Lancaſter, in 


nn, parliament, „by girding on a ſword, and putting 


« upon their heads a furred cap, with a circle of gold 


„ ſet with pearls, and by the delivery of a charter.” | 
From that time, many hereditary dukes have been 
created in this kingdom, with theſe and the like expreſ- 
ſions in the charters : * The name, title, ſtate, ſtyle, 


place, ſeat, pre-eminence, honour, authority, and | 


From the Saxon mearc, a bound; and mearcan, mearcian, to ſet out, mark diſtinctly, &c. in the ſame language. 


a dignity of duke of N. we give and grant; and FR 


About the time of ZXlius Verus, they | 


that you zealouſly protect widows 


was not a name of dignity. 
| Roman government a-new, and endeavouring to 


of ENGLAND. 


« inveſt you therein, by the putting on a ſword, and 
« a cap with a golden circle upon your 1 and 
&« the delivery of a ng verge.” 

A MARQUIS (i. e. « according 1 to 45 import Marquiſſes. 
of the word, one who is ſet to guard the marches 

« or limits)” is a title of honour, the next to a 

duke. This title came late into England, none being 

inveſted with it before the time of Richard the Se- 

cond; for he made his favourite, Robert Vere earl 

of Oxford, marquis of Dublin; but that honour was 

merely titular; for they who had the care of the 
frontiers were commonly called lords. marchers, and 

not marquiſſes, as we ſtyle them. They are created 
by the king, © by the girding on a ſword, puttin 

« on a cap of hongur and * dignity, and deliveri 

« a charter.” And here I ſhall take the liberty to 
relate what I find recorded in the parliament- rolls: 
when John de Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, was made 4 Fen. iv. 
marquis of Dorſet by Richard the Second, and was 

deprived of that title by Henry the Fourth, the com- 

mons in parliament made an humble requeſt ih the 

king, that he would reſtore him to the title off mar- 

quis; but he himſelf oppoſed the motion, ang'openly — 
declared that it was I a novel dignity, altogether un- . Novan. 
known to our anceftors ; and therefore that he did 

not by any means s defire i; nay, that he ane re- © 
fuſed it. 

The title of E ARL, which holds the third aka Earls, 
ſeems to have been derived from our German ancef- 
tors; for, as Tacitus tells us, © they had always Conites 
<« earls attending their princes, for counſel, and for 
authority.“ But others are of opinion, that both 
the Franks and we received the title from the Ro- 
mans; for the emperors, after the empire was come 
ta its height, began to keep about them a fort of 
domeſtic fenate, which was called Cæſar's F retinue; 4 Comtater. 
and theſe, by whofe counſel they acted in war and 
peace, were called Comites, attendants ; from whence 
we find frequently, in old inferiptions, Comiti Impp. 

In a few years, this name prevailed fo much, that all 

' magiſtrates * who gave their attendance at that coun- # Qui ſacrun 
cil, or had been of it, were ſtyled Comites ; and «+ eral 
thereupon. it was afterwards extended to all who had 

the ſuperviſal of any buſineſs; and Suidas (as Cuja- Paratit, ad 
cius has told us) defines Comes, ; A Soxav, aà go- Cod. 

« vernar of the people.“ From whence alſo we learn, 

that, before Conſtantine the Great, the name Comes 


But he, modelling the 


oblige as many as poſſible by favours and honours, 


firſt inſtituted the title of Comes, as merely hono- | 


rary, without any duty: and there were certain rights 
and privileges annexed to the title; to accompany 
the prince, .not only when he appeared in public, but 
in his palace and private retirements ; and to be ad- 
mitted to his table, and to his ſecret conſultations. 
Upon which we read in Epiphanius, Of xa mag abr, 
&c. i. e. Who alſo obtained of the king the dig- 
„ nity of a count.” At length, ſuch as had the fa- 
vour of this title had other honours conferred upon | 
them to which duty was annexed; and, again, to 
thoſe who were before in office, 'and engaged in the 
affairs of ſtate, he ſuperadded this honour. By this 
means, the name of count came to imply both dig- 
nity and government; and, being at firſt but tempo- 
rary, it was afterwards for term of life. But, when 
the Roman empire was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, 
this title was ſtill retained ; and our. Saxons. called 


? 3 | 


* Dignitatic. 
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the, in Latin, Comites and Conſules, who, in their 


wh} 


own tongue, were named Ealbopmen. 

perſons were ſtyled by the Danes, in their own lan- 
Forles, at this guage, Eorlas, i. e. honourable men, as Ethelwerd 
6 . tells us; and by a little melting of that word, we 
his Memora- call them, at this day, Earls. For a long time, they 
ene Ce were ſimply ſo called, till, at laſt, an addition was 
75 made of the name of the place over which they had 
Juriſdiction. But this dignity was not as yet heredi- 
tary. (The firſt hereditary earls in France, by the 

way, were the earls of Bretagne.) But, when Wil- 

. am the Norman Conqueror, had poſſeſſed himſelf 

of the government of this kingdom, earls began to 

be feudal, hereditary, and patrimonial; and theſe (as 

appears from Domeſday-book) were ſtyled ſimply 

earls, without any a dition ; as, earl Hugh, earl Alan, 

earl Roger, &c. Afterwards, as appears by ancient 

records, earls were created with an addition of the name 

of the place, and had the third penny of the coun- 

ty aſſigned them. For inſtance, Mawd the empreſs, 
daughter and heir of king Henry the Firſt, created 

an earl in this form of words, as appears from the 

charter now in my hands : © I Mawd, daughter of 

« king Henry, and queen of England, do give and 
grant to Gaufred de Magnavilla, for his ſervice, 

« and to his heirs for ever, the earldom of Eſſex ; 

« and that he have the third penny in the ſheriff*s 

« court, iſſuing out of the pleas, as an earl ought 

& to have from his county, in all things.” This 

is the moſt ancient creation- charter that I ever ſaw. 
_ Likewiſe, Henry II, king of England, created an earl 

in theſe words: © Know ye that we have made 
„Hugh Bigod earl of N orfolk, namely, of the third 

« penny of Norwich and Norfolk, ſo as no earl | 

e in England may hold his county more freely.“ 
Which an old book belon ging to Battle- abbey ex- 
plains thus: It was an ancient cuſtom throughout 
England, that the earls of counties ſhould have 

*i. e. from c the third penny for their own uſe ; * from whence 
—— they were called Comites, earls.” And another 
anonymous author delivers it more diſtinctly: * Co- 

c mitatus is derived from Comes, or elſe this from 

„ that. Now he is called Comes (an earl) becauſe 

he enjoys in every county the third part of the 
profits ariſing from the pleas, But yet all earls 

do not enjoy them, but ſuch only who have them 

<« granted by the king, hereditarily, or perſonally.” 

So that Polydore Virgil, as to the cuſtom of the pre- 

ſent age, delivers this matter right: It is a cuſtom 

in England, that titles of counties be diſpoſed of, 

„ at the pleaſure of the prince, even without the 

“ poſſeſſion of the places from whence they derive 

< their title. Upon which account, the king uſually 

<« gives to ſuch as have no poſſeſſions in the county 

a certain el penſion out of the rehenner, 

<« in lieu thereof.” | 

They were formerly created, vithout any farther 

ceremony than the bare delivery of the charter. Un- 

der king Stephen, who ſeized the crown, while the 
kingdom was imbroiled with civil wars, there were 

ſeveral that uſurped the title of earl, whom the hif- 

' Pludocomi- tory of the church of Waverly calls < falſe earls, 
| < and imaginary earls,” where he tells us how they 
were depoſed by king Henry II. But king John (as 

far as my obſervation has carried me) was the firſt 
pling of a who uſed the girding of a ſword ; for Roger Hove- 
den writes thus: King John, on his coronation- 


The ſame | 


robes of ſtate, and himſelf in a + ſurcoat; 


Henry VIII. 


« day, girt William Marſhal with the ſword of the | 


Vol. I. 


of ENGLAND. 


tc 
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county of + Strigulia, and Geoffry Fitz- Peter, with + Penbrochia 
that of the county of Eſſex; and theſe, though!" 1 * 2885 
they were called earls before, and had the govern- | 
ment of their counties, had not been yet girt with 

the ſword of the county, but, that very day, they 

e ſerved at the king's table with their ſwords on.” 

In the following age, there was an additional ceremo- 

ny of putting on a cap with a golden circle (which 

is now changed into a + coronet with rays) and a + Coronant 

* robe of ſtate. Which three, namely, a ſword and 1 

a belt, a cap with a coronet, and a robe of ſtate, are, Bonoraria. 

at this day, carried by three ſeyeral earls before him 

who 1s to be created ; and then he is to be introduced 


to the king upon his throne, between two earls in 


— — 


ct 


where, +Snpertunicas 
kneeling upon his knees while the inſtrument of his 

creation is read, at theſe words, The ſame T. we 

“ advance, create, appoint, and conſtitute earl of S. 

and accordingly do give, grant, and by the girding of 

* a {word inveſt him with the name, title, ſtate, ſtyle, 

< honour, authority and dignity of earl of S;” the 

king puts on him a long robe, hangs a ſword at his 

neck, puts a cap with a coronet upon his head, and 


delivers into his hand the inſtrument of his creation, 


as ſoon as it is read. But theſe things do not pro- 
perly belong to my deſign. 


As to a cuſtom now in uſe, that whoever is to be 
be created earl, if he be not a baron before, muſt 
firſt be advanced to the dignity of a baron; it is a 
new thing, and only practiſed ſince the days of king 
Among the earls or counts, they were 
by far the moſt honourable, who were called * counts Counts pa - 
palatine ; for, as the title of palatine was à name latine. 
common to all who had any office in the king's pa- 
lace, ſo that of count palatine was a title of honour P. Pithzus, 
conferred upon ſuch who were before Palatini, with 


a kind of royal authority to. be Judges within their 


own territories. 
After the earls the next in 1 are the VI S- Vite 
COUNTS, called in Latin Vicecomites. This, as an 
office, is an ancient title; as a dignity, but modern; 
for it was never heard of among us, before Henry 


the Sixth's time. 


Among the greater nobility, the BARONS have Barons, 

the next place; ” "and here, though I am not ignorant of 
what the learned write concerning the ſignification of 
this word in Cicero, yet I am willing to cloſe with 
the opinion of Iſidore, and of an ancient grammarian, 
who will have barons to be mercenary ſoldiers. This 
ſeems to be pretty plain from that known place of 
Hirtius in the Alexandrian war: © They run to the 
c affiſtance of Caſſius ; for he always uſed. to have 
« barons, and a good number of ſoldiers, for ſud- 
« den occaſions, with their weapons ready about 
“ him, and ſeparate from the reſt.” Nor is the old 
Latin and Greek Gloſſary againſt us, when it tran- 
ſlates Baro by ae, a man; as always in the laws of 
the Longobards, Baro is uſed for a man. 

The etymologies of this name, which ſome have 
fancied, do not by any means pleaſe me. The 
French heralds will have barons to be fo called 
from Par-hommes in French, that is, of equal dig- 


— 


| nity ; theEngliſh lawyers ſay it is from robora belli, the 


ſinews of war; ſome Germans think it a contraction 

of banner-heirs, i. e. ſtandard-bearers ; and Iſidore 

derives it from Pages, i. e. grave or weighty, Alcia- In his Parer- 
tus thinks the name comes from the Berones, an an- 8% 

cient people of Spain, which he lays were formerly 


2 Of the nature and authority of theſe counts ict ſee Cheſhine. 
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126 The 


year 580. 


* Copitanci, under one earl, and as many 


. ſtipendiaries. But that other, from the German Bar, 

i. e. a free man, pleaſes me better. | 
See Goldaſ= The preciſe time, when this name came into our 
cus, P. 414. iſland, I have not yet diſcovered ; the Britons diſ- 
own it ; and there is not the leaſt mention made of it 
in the Saxon laws, nor is it reckoned in Alfric's 
Saxon Gloſſary among the titles of honour; for, 
there, Dominus is tranſlated Laford, which we have 
Lords. contracted into Lord. And, among the Danes, the free 
lords, ſuch as our barons are, at this day, were called 
thanes, and (as Andreas Velleius tells us) are term- 
ed ſo ſtill. In Burgundy, the uſe of this name is very 
About the ancient; for Gregory of Tours ſays thus, © The 
&« barons of Burgundy, as well biſhops as others of 
the laity, &c.” The firſt mention of a baron in 


England, that I have met with, is in a fragment of 


the laws of Canutus, king of England and Denmark; 
and, even there, according to the different copies, 
it is read Vironis, Baronis, and Thani. But that the 
barons are there meant is plain from the laws of 
William the Conqueror, in which that word in the 
laws of Canutus is tranſlated by Baro. Take the 
* te or whole paſſage : © Let the * exercituals be ſo mode- 
or ES rated, as to be tolerable. An earl ſhall pro- 
vide fuch things as are fitting, eight horſes, four 
TD « ſaddled and four unſaddled ; ys ſteel caps, and 
Lance. e four coats of mail; eight javelins, and as many 
| Poſſibly for ſhields ; four ſwords, and two hundred || mance 
mancuſz, i: e. 4 Of gold. But a king's viron, or baron, who 18 
c next to him, ſhall have four horſes, two ſaddkd 
« and two unſaddled ; two ſwords, four javelins, and 
as many ſhields, one ſteel cap, and fifty 1 mantz of 
& gold.“ 


| Many thanes In the beginning of the Norman times, the val- 
in England, vaſors and thanes were reckoned, in order and dig- 


in the Con- 


queror's time nity, next to the earls and barons; and the greater 


valvaſors (if we may believe thoſe who have wiitten 
concerning Feudal tenur-s) were the ſame that 
barons are now; ſo that Baro may ſeem to have 
come from that name, which time has, by little and 

| little, made ſomewhat ſmoother. But, even then, it 
was not a title of any great honour; for, in thoſe 
times, there were earls who had their barons under 
them ; and I remember I have read, in the ancient 
conſtitutions of France, that es were ten barons 
* chieftans under a 
baron. It is likewiſe certain, that there are charters 
ſince the Norman conqueſt, wherein the earls write 
thus, „To all my barons, as well French as Engliſh, 
greeting, &c.“ Nay, even citizens of the better 
rank were called barons; ſo, in Domeſday-book, 
the citizens of Warwick are ſtyled barons; and the 
citizens of London, with the inhabitants of the 
Cinque: ports, had the ſame title given to them. But, a 
few years after, as ſenators of Rome were choſen 
according to their eſtates, ſo they were accounted, 
barons, with us, who held their lands by an entire 
barony, or thirteen knight's fees and one third of a 
knight's fee; © Every fee,” as we have it in an an- 
cient book, “ being computed at twenty pounds, 
„ Which, in all, make 400 marks; for that was the 
« value of one entire barony ; and they who had 
lands and revenues to this value were wont to be 
% ſummoned to parliament.“ It ſeems to have been 
Court ba-. 2 dignity with juriſdiction; which our court-barons 
rons. do, in ſome meaſure, ſnew. And the great number 
of barons, is an argument that they were ſuch lords 
who could hold pleas within their own juriſdiction 
(like thoſe whom the Germans call free heirs) eſpe- 


” 


was ſeditious and turbulent, ſummoned to parliament, 


minal cauſes, to be judged by their peers only; 


conſtitution; as, thoſe of Burford and Walton, and 


and to give counſel upon them.“ 


writs Suplicavit, Capias, Eſſoigns; with many other 


DEGREES ef ENGLAND. 


cially if they had their caſtles ; for then they anſwer- if 
the definition 'of Baldus, the famous lawyer, who m_ 
calls “ him a baron that had a + mere and mixt t Merum E 


; : * | | mMmixtumngue 
cc government in ſome: caſtle, by the grant of the A e. oY 


« prince.” And (as ſome would have it) all who 
held baronies ſeem to have claimed that honour ; fo 
that ſome of our lawyers think, that baron and ba- 
rony, earl and earldom, duke and dukedom, king and 
kingdom, were in the nature of conjugates. It is Matt. Paris, 
certain that, in that age, king Henry III. reckoned NE S292. 
150 baronies in England. From hence it is that, 
in the charters and hiſtories of that age, almoſt all 
nobleman. are ſtyled barons; a name which, in thoſe 
times, was exceeding honourable ; the baronage of Baronage of 
England including, in a manner, all the prime or. England. 
ders of the kingdom, dukes, FRET earls, and 
barons. 

But that name has been much more P N 
ſince king Henry III, out of ſuch a multitude which 


by writ, ſome of the + beſt only: For he,” the + Optimos. 
words are taken out of an author of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, after thoſe great diſturbances and heart- 

* burnings between himſelf, Simon de Montefort, 

and other barons, were laid, appointed and ordain- 

ed, that all ſuch earls and barons of the kingdom 

* of England, to whom the king ſhould vouchſafe 

to direct his writs of ſummons, ſhould come to 

his parliament, and no others, unleſs their lord 

the king ſhould pleaſe to direct other writs to them 


cc 


„ alſo.” And what he began, a little before his 


death, was ſtrictly obſerved by Edward the Firſt and * 
his ſucceſſors. From that time, they only were look- 


ed on as barons of the kingdom whom the king 


by ſuch writs of ſummons had called to parliament; 8 to 
until Richard the Second, in the eleventh year of his Parliament. 


reign, created John de Beauchamp of Holt baron of 


Kidderminſter, by the delivery of a diploma, bearing 
date the 10th of October. From which time, the 
kings have often conferred that honour by diploma 
(or rather. honorary letters) and the putting on of 
an honorary long robe. And that way of -creating 
barons by diploma, and the other of writs of ſum- 
mons, in. uſe, at this day; though they are mention- 
ed therein, not by the name of baron, but. of cheva- 
lier. They who are thus created are called barons 
of parliament, barons of the kingdom, and barons 
honorary, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who are 
commonly called barons according to the ancient 


Matth. ! 


ſuch as were barons to the counts palatine of Cheſter 
and of Pembroke, who were feudal, and barons by | 
tenure only. | 

The parliamentary barons are not ( like thoſe of 
France and Germany) barons by name only, but are 
all, by birth, peers, noblemen, + the ſtates, and coun- + Magnalu. 
ſellors born ; being ſummoned by the king in this 
form, © to treat of the weighty affairs of the nation, 
They have 
their peculiar immunities and privileges; as, in cri- 
Vayaſors. 
to be put to an oath, but to deliver the truth r 
honour; not to be impannelled among the jury of 
twelve to inquire into fact; not to be liable to the 


digonius. 
privileges, which I leave to the lawyers, whoſe pro- 

per buſineſs it is to treat of thoſe and other — 3 

of the like nature. = 


| Beſides theſe,. the two - actors. and. all the 
biſhops 


The DEGREES of ENGLAND. 7 il 

Biſhops | biſhops of England, are barons of the kingdom, among us; and, whawver:] it was, is long ſince grown i 1 f 
baron · or parliamentary barons; and ſo (in the memory of | into diſuſe. In Chaucer's time, it was not very con- 1 
„0 ſaid, . our * grandfathers) were ſeveral * of mens- ſiderable, as appears from what he ſays of his Franke | il | g 
ano 1607+ of whom this is a liſt: g Hl or freeholder: bt 
* een ͤ ũ ‚ +2944 thei hat be beck; ahd « Gontout | mn 
jamentary I St. Auſtin's, Canter bury. % Was no- where ſoch a worthy vavaſour:” its 
9 I St. Peter's Weſtminſter. | i 

St. Alban's. {one The LESSER noblemen are the etched Leer noble⸗ | bi f 1 

: | St. Edmundſbury. Ae I knights, ęſquires, and thoſe whom we commonly call O__ bu 

| Peterborough. AIcseentlemen. 1 | 1 ö 

N | St. Jenn, Colcheſter. © | ARON ETS ae (as appears by the name) bases. 1 

- | Everſham. lan inferior ſort of barons, and the loweſt degree of 11 
Wenko. At | thoſe that enjoy hereditary honour. This was firſt * 0 } 

Crowland. | Cor - F inftituted by king James the Firſt, in the eleventh = 

18 Battaile. | | | year of his reign, and is given by patent to a man 134 q 

hr | Reaaing. land the heirs male of his own Ns OP be- WI 

Abbot * J is" 1 oy gotten. ] 1 | a | 
| Wakham, St. Cos. EEKN10 HTS, called by the Engliſh lawyers, in Knighis, 1 1888 

- } Shrewſbury. ELL | 1 * S wy 7 in rd | on 4 

e e | in Latin, milites, have, almoſt in all nations, had Wo 

Ire | . } | REY 

| h | their name from horſes. Thus they are called Cavel- 1 

209 425 8 * of Glouceſter 4s | liers by the Italians; Chevaliers by the French, Reu- F'; WEE 

| 3 9 ict of Hulm. ters by the Germans, Marchogs by the Welch; all, 1 1 

Og i | | with reſpect to riding. They are called knights, on- WW 

1 | Ramſe 5 | TT | ly by the Engliſh; a word, that, in the Saxon; as al- S | : | 

95 | Hyde. 5 1 ſſo in the German tongue, ſignifies promiſcuouſly a ih! "T8 

OE . Malmeſbury. | Ii ſervant (or one that does ſervice) and a young man. 1 

I St. Mary's at York. And therefore, in the old Saxon goſpels, the diſciples | |! 1 hl. l 

5 { Selby. | ; are called Leornung cnyhts; and in another place | "ny 

| we- read Incnyht for a client; and our old common- SH 

1 Coventry. © | lawyer Bracton mentions the Radcnihtes, i. e. ſerving- } {LY 

I The order of St. John of Jeruſalem; horſemen ;- who held lands, upon this condition, that | 1 
1 | commonly ſtyled maſter of the | they ſhould furniſh their lord with horſes; from ' "La 

ö Prior of 4 1 7 | e 

= 7 kknights of St. John; who would whence, by ſhortening the name, (as we Engliſn 1 

= RO” | alſo be accounted the firſt baron of 1 ee 3 cats long thought that the word | } ; | i ; | 
LO. EY | But, for what kn the laws of our country, and Knights why | I 1 
10 a it nd as it ill Ho to the biſhops) all the. writers ſince the Norman conqueſt, ſhould 8 gd 1 1 | 

« by right and cuſtom, in every parliament,” as the | term them, in Latin, Milites, I do not well apprehend. 1 fg 

public records have it, © to be preſent in perſon | Not but I know, that in the decline of the Roman 1 05 ; 

« as peers of the realm, with the reſt of the peers ; empire, the name of Milites was transferred to ſuch h ity i 

<«to conſult, treat, onde, decree, and define, by vir- | as were always about the king's perſon, and had the I; tk f : 
r * 

liam the Firſt (as the eccleſiaſtics of that com- am no | , calle {9808 

plained, e thoſe of the next looked On it as | ſo, among us, were they that held lands beneficiary, 1 1 ; 
%% c ll! 
„ (ho held baronies in Frank almoigne, and fo | called military, a A countries. e 

« were free from all ſecular ſervices) under military | are called feudatories, were with us ſtyled Milites, 8 | 

<« ſervice; inrolling every biſhopric and abbey at | ſoldiers (as the Milites of the king, of the archbiſhop 1 ; 

< pleaſure, according to the number of ſoldiers which | of Canterbury, of carl Roger, of earl Hugh, &c.) 1 | 

“ he and his Freter __ e of them in | becauſe they had lands beſtowed upon them, on this 4 (LINAþ 

« times of war.” 95 condition, that they ſhould fight for them, and pay [| 1 

Since that, n barons « enjoy al thei] im- | them fealty and homage; whereas others; who | 14 þ 

munities which the other barons of the realm do, | ſerved in the wars + as ſtipendiaries, were called * Hoy Alidi 9 14 

except that they are not judged by their peers; for, | Solidarii and Servientes. i 

ä as 20 by the canons of the church, are not to Theſe (Milites or Equites, which you pleaſe to l F 
8 be preſent in ſanguinary cauſes, fo, in the ſame | call them) are fourfald : The moſt honourable are ve a 
cauſes, themſelves are to be judged, as to fact, by a | thoſe of the order of St. George or the Garter ;- the If 4 
jury of twelve. But, whether this be agreeable to the | ſecond, the bannerets ; the third, of the Bath; and j ij 

ſtrict rules of the law, let the lawyers determine. the fourth, ſuch as we call ſimply knights, and, in 5 $ 

Vavafors. . VAVASORS, or VALVASORS, formerly took | Latin, Eguites aurati, or Milites, without any addition. { by ö 
place next the barons; a name derived by our | Of the knights of the order of St. George I will ſpeak 16 

- lawyers from valve, folding-doors ; and a dignity in their os 3 8 5 J eome to Windſor: Of Fl | 

that ſeems to have come to us from the French; for, | the reſt, briefly, in this place. 19 

igonius, during their dominion in Italy, they called thoſe val- BANNERETS, otherwiſe called baronets (but Bannerets. b N 
vaſors who governed the people, or part of them, falſy) have their name from a banner; for they þ J 

under the duke, marquis, earls or chieftan, and (as | were allowed, upon the account of their bravery, to ö 1 

Butler, the lawyer, words it) © had a full power of | uſe a ſquare banner as well as the barons; and from bl 

<« puniſhing, but not the right of fairs and mar- thence they are by ſome truly called equites vexilla- | | 

« kets.” This was a title of honour very uncommon hs and by the Germans banner-heires, I cannot | 


trace 
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22 & 23. 


ward the Third, by which he advanced John Coup- 


c the ſaid John, who took David de Bruis, 


mention, out of Froiſſardus, the form by which John 


him, took the banner in their hands, and reſtored 


as you expect ſucceſs and glory, behave ur 


Sum. 


ralds before him; and the king, or general, wiſhing. 


Knights of 


the Bath. 


* * Dupli cem 


fuuiculum 


ex albo ſerico. 


I Torulis. 


* So ſaid, 


anno 1607. 


| honorary title was then firſt invented, as a reward 


The D E GRE ES 


trace their antiquity beyond the reign of Edward the 
Third, when England was at its height for mar- 
tial diſcipline; ſo that, till time ſhall bring to light 
a more probable account, I muſt believe that this 


to valour. In the public records of that 'age, a- 
mong the military titles, there is mention made of 
bannerets, and of homines ad vexillum, who ſeem to 
be the ſame ; and of homines ad arma (men attending 
in arms.) And I have read a charter of king Ed- 


land (for taking David the Second, king of Sqpts, 
priſoner in a battle at Durham) to the honour of 
banneret, in theſe words: © Defiring ſo to reward 


e and delivered him up to us; and to ſet ſuch a 
„ mark of eſteem upon his loyalty and valour as 
may give others an example to ſerve as faithful- 
« ly, for the future; we have advanced the ſaid 
« John to the dignity of a banneret, and, to ſupport 
« that title, have, for us and our heirs, granted to 
« the ſame John the ſum of 500 J. yearly, to him 
« and his heirs, &c.” Nor may it be improper to 


Chandos, a celebrated ſoldier in his time, was made 
a banneret. When Edward prince of Wales was 
ready to engage Henry the Baſtard, and the French, 
in defence of Peter king of Caſtile; John Chandos 
came to the prince, and delivered into his hands 
his banner folded, with theſe words: © My lord, 
« this is my banner; may it pleaſe you to unfold 
« jt, that I may this day carry it; for I have, by 
« the blefling of God, ſufficient revenue for this.“ 
The prince, and Peter king of Caſtile, who ſtood by 
it unfolded, with words to this effect: Sir John, 
«ſelf with courage, and ſhew what man you are.“ 
Having received the banner, he returned to his men 
full of joy, and holding it up, © Fellow-loldiers,” 
ſays he, © behold my banner and your's, if you de- 
« fend it {toutly as your own.” In after-ages, who- 
ever was to be honoured with this title (either be- 
fore a battle, to excite courage, or after, as a reward 
of bravery) was brought before the king or his ge- 
neral, carrying an oblong + enſign called pennon 
(wherein his arms were painted) and going between 
two of their ſenior knights, with trumpeters and he- 


him ſucceſs, commanded the end of the pennon to 
be cut off, that ſo the banner, inſtead of an oblong, 
might be made a ſquare. 

Concernitig the milites or equites Balnei { (knights 
of the BA TH) I have oblerved nothing more an- 
cient, than that this dignity was in uſe among the 
old Franks; and that Henry the Fourth, king of 
England, on the day of his coronation, did, in e 
Tower of London, confer knighthood upon forty- 
ſix eſquires, who had watched all night before, 
and had bathed themſelves; that he gave to every 
one of them a green coat reaching down to the ancle, 


ſtrait- ſleeved, and furred with minivere; and that 


they had on the left ſnoulder * two white ſilk twiſts 
hanging looſe, with F toſſels. Theſe, in the“ laſt | 
age, were ſuch of the greateſt of the nobility as 
had not been knighted before, and were choſen to 
this honour, at the. coronation of the kings and 
queens, or at their marriages; and ſometimes, when 
their ſons were made princes of Wales, dukes, or 


appointed by the king, go to them, and call them 


gins, orphans, and all others (as far as they are able) 


ſword with a gilt hilt, at which there hang golden 
| ſpurs; and alſo eſquires riding on both ſides i of them. 
In this ſtate, with trumpets founding before them, 


each under an eſcutcheon of his own arms. At 


knights. It was then done with 4 variety of cere- ” 

monies, which are now in a great meaſure diſuſed. 

At + preſent,” they who are appointed by the + So faid, 

king to this honour (not that I intend a full 1607. 

account of the order) the day before their creation, 

put on a grey hermit-habit, a hood, a linen coif. 

and a pair of boots; and in that dreſs go devoutly 1 den 
to divine ſervice, to begin their warfare there, as 5 
principally intended for the honour and ſervice of 
God. They ſup together that night, each one be- 
ing attended by two eſquires and a page; after ſup- 
per, they withdraw to their bed- chamber, where 
there is prepared for each of them a little bed with 
red curtains, and the arms of their families upon 
them; with a bathing-veſſe] cloſe by, covered with 
a linen cloth, in which, after having commended 
themſelves to God, they waſh, to put them in mind 
that they ought to keep their bodies and minds un- 
defiled. Early next morning, they are awaked 
with muſic, and dreſs themſelves in the ſame habit. 

Then the high conſtable, the earl marſhal, and others 


out in order, and give them an oath to fear God, N 
and defend his church; to honour the king, * 


maintain his prerogative, and to protect widows, vir- 


from injury and oppreſſion. After they have taken 

this oath, they are conducted to morning: prayer by 

the king's muſic, with the heralds before them; and 

from thence, to their chamber again, where they put 

off their hermit-habit, and dreſs themſelves in a man- 

tle of red -taffata (the emblem of blood and war) 

and a white hat adorned with a plume of white 
feathers hanging at the * pendant cordon of their « 1 
mantle. Then they take horſe, and their horſes are — 
accoutred with black ſaddles and trappings, ſpecked 

with white, and have a croſs on their forehead. Each 


has his page on horſe-back, carrying before him a 


® Nepot, 


they march to court, where they are conducted by 

two ſenior knights into the king's preſence. Then 

the page 1 the belt, and the ſword hanging i in 

it, to the lord chamberlain, and he, with great reve- | 
rence, gives it to the king, who + puts it on + Tranfonſin 
every the knight, and orders the two ſenior “t. 
knights there to put on the ſpurs. Theſe formerly 

were wont, after wiſhing them joy, to kiſs the knees 

of the perſon to be knighted. After the creation 

they uſed, heretofore, to ſerve up diſhes at the king * 
table. Then they dine together, ſitting all one ſide, 


tMiltis 
Glls, 


evening-prayer, they repair to the chapel, and offer 

their ſwords upon the altar, and then lay down 

money to redeem them. As they return, the king's 

head cook ſtands with his knife in his hand, alirrio- 

niſhing them to ſhew themſelves faithful and wor- 

thy knights, or he will cut off their ſpurs with diſ- 

grace and infamy. On the coronation-day, they 

attend the king in their proper ſtation, with ſword 

and ſpurs on, attired in a blue mantle; with a knot 

of white filk (the emblem of a clear and propitious 

day) in the form of a croſs, and a hood upon the 

left ſhoulder. Thus much may ſuffice, upon a ſub- 

ject which my deſign does not "ny me to treat 

of particularly. | 
Now, of the knights ſimply ſo Aled: without any Knights. 

other addition; an order, RO neſt at this day, 


bit. 94. 


yet, 


: e W lick had gained 8 great re- 


yet of greateſt antiquity and honour, in the original] 


inſtitution ; for, as the Romans, whoſe habit was a 
gown, gave the ſame to all, as they arrived at the 
ſtate of manhood, ſo our anceſtors the Germans pre- 
ſented their youth with arms, as ſoon as they were 
found of ability to manage them. This we learn 
from Cornelius Tacitus: . No one by cuſtom was 
«to take arms, till the city judged him able to bear 
them; and then, in the public aſſembly, either 
et One of the princes, or the father, or ſome relation, 
| & honoured him with a ſhield and javelin. This Is 
« the gown, with them; this the firſt honour 
V conferred upon their youth; before this, they 
are only members * a yy from _ time, of 
<« the commonweal 


Now, ſeeing theſe wats were Wend in 


their language, Knechts, as they are alſo in our's; 1 


am of opinion, that both the name and the inſtitu-- 


tion are to be derived from thence. This was the 


primitive and moſt plain method of creating knights 3 


that which was in uſe among the Longobards, and 
the Franks, and our forefathers; all deſcended from 
the Germans. Paulus Diaconus tells us of a cuſtom 
among the Longobards, That the King's ſon is 
not permitted to dine with his father, till arms are 
e beſtowed on him by the king of ſome other na- 
. tion.“ And we find, in the hiſtory of the F ranks 
that their kings gave arms to their ſons and others, 
and girt them with a ſword; and Malmſbury ſays, 
that our king Alfred conferred knighthood upon 
his nephew Athelſtan, a youth of extraordinary 
hopes; giving him a ſcarlet mantle, a belt ſet with 
. ing and a ne ee ey" a y_ ſcab- 


8 ſpe i in the world, that nothing was thought to be | 


be done well or ſucceſsfully, unleſs religious men 


had the firſt hand in it, our anceſtors (a little before 


the coming-in of the Normans) were wont to receive. 


F the ſword from them. This, Ingulphus (who lived 
at that time) tells us: He who was to be con- 
& ſecrated to lawful . did, the evening before, 


00 make confeſſion of his ſins, with contrition, to ſome 


e biſhop, abbot, monk, or prieſt; and, being ab- 
e ſolved, ſpent that night in the church, in order to 
« hear divine ſervice next day; then he offered his | 
„„ ſword upon the altar, and, after the goſpel, the 
<« prieſt put it (as then hallowed) with a bleſſing, + 


upon the knight's ſnoulder; and fo, having re- 
« ceived the ſacrament, he became a lawful knight.” | 
Nor was this cuſtom preſently diſuſed by the Nor- 
mans; for thus ſays John of Saliſbury in his Poly- | 
66 There, was aà cuſtom, that, on the day 
| was knighted, he went to the 
„ church, and, laying his fword upon the altar, of- 
fered it there; by this ſolemn profeſſion, devoting 


cration: 
« when any one 


4. himſelf to the ſervice of the altar, and alſo obliging 


. himſelf to be ever ready to aſſiſt it with his ſword; | 
Petrus Bleſenſis 
The young men, at this day, receive their 
« ſwords from the altar, and that they may thereby 


that is, to do his duty to it.” 
alſo: 


« profeſs that they are ſons of the church, and that 
they take their ſwords, for the honour of the 


_ $ prieſthood, the protection of the poor, the puniſh- 


e ment of malefactors, and the liberties of their 
* country: Yet theſe good ends of the inſtitution 
<. are little remembered, in our days; for, from | 
the very time of their knighthood, they rebel a- 
e gainſt the Lord's anointed, and make barock of 
e the revenues of the church gh 
Nol. L | 


called, at this day, Milites, and Equites, aurati. 


As for the cuſtom of having a fword girt on 
them, it is, without doubt, derived from the diſ- 
cipline of the Romans z for, as they thought it un- 
lawful to fight an enemy, before they had taken the 
military oath with their ſword drawn, fo our anceſtors Cic. 1. 1. 
believed they could not lawfully go to war, before Oe "ot 
they were conſecrated by this ceremony to the 
ſervice; and, in that manner, we find William Ru- 
fus, king of England, made a ſoldier, in form, by 
archbiſhop Lanfranc. Yet this cuſtom by degrees 
grew into diſuſe, from the time, as Ingulphus ſays, 
that it was jeſted on and exploded by the Nor- 
mans; and a ſynod was held at Weſtminſter, in the 
year 1102, whereby it was decreed, That abbots 
* ſhould not create knights.” Yet ſome interpret 
this, „That abbots ſhould not grant church-lands 
<* to be held by knight's ſervice.” 4 

Afterwards it became a cuſtom for kings to ſend 
their ſons to neighbouring princes, to receive knight- 
hood at their hands. Thus our Henry the Second 
was ſent to David king of Scots; and Malcolm king 
of Scots to our Henry the Second on the ſame er- 
rand ; and fo our Edward the Firſt was ſent to the 
king of Caſtile, to receive military arms, or the virilia; 
for ſuch was the form and ſtyle in the creations of that 
time. Then alſo to the ſword and girdle were added 
thegiltſpurs, as a further ornament z and hence they are 
The 
privilege of a ſeal was alſo granted them; for, till they 
were created knights, they might not uſe a ſeal, as I 
infer from the Abingdon-book, which has theſe 
words: Which writing Richard earl of Cheſter 
intended to ſeal with his mother Ermentrud's ſeal ; 


| «© for (being not as yet knighted) all his letters 


« were ſcaled with his mother's ſeal.” In the follow 

ing age, it 1s pretty apparent, that knights were 

made, upon account of their eſtates; for they 

who had a great knight's fee (that is, i we may 
credit old records, 680 acres of land) claimed the * Others $00, 
honour of knighthood, as thereby intitled to it. Nay, 

in Henry the Third's reign, whoever had the yearly 

revenue of fifteen pounds, in lands, was compelled 

in a manner, to receive this dignity ; fo that the ti- 

tle was become rather a burthen, than an honour : 

In the year 12 56, the king iſſued a proclamation, Hiſt. Minor, 
« whereby it was ordered and declared, through Vt=i 
the realm, that whoever had * fifteen + librats of * An entire 
“ land, or above, ſhould be knighted, for increaſe 7 5 Ls 
of the military ſtrength of England, as it was in terre. 
Italy; and that they who would not, or could 

not, ſupport the honour of knighthood, ſhould 
compound for a diſpenſation. This is the rea- 

ſon why we ſo often find, in the records, «For * 0 Reſpedtus | 
« reſpite of knighthood, A. of N. J. H. &c.” and 

ſuch preſentments as theſe by the jurors: R. of 

« St, Laurence holds an entire fee, and is of full 

ec age, and not yet knighted, and therefore amerced.” 

To that time, and — longer, (unleſs I am 

much deceived) in all our law-forms, where a jury 

of twelve is impannelled to be judges of fact, he who 

who had a knight's fee was tiled Miles, or.Knight ; 

and thoſe who were created by the King, Milites gladio 


cincti. 


And, in thoſe days, when the king made a knight, 

as the fame Matthew Paris relates, (He ſat in ſtate 

“ upon his throne, and in robes of gold of the moſt 

«© coſtly * bawdkin, with a little crown of gold upon * Baw9tine, 
« his head; and to every knight he allowed 100 s. 


“ for equipage.” „And not only the king, but the 1 Harngfa- 


Learls alſo, n knighthood, in that age; for i. 
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The DEGREES of ENGLAND: 


the ſame author has told us, how the earl of Glou- * 


ceſter, having proclaimed a tournament, knighted 


his brother William; and how Simon de Montefort, 


earl of Leiceſter, conferred the ſame honour upon 
Gilbert de Clare. And ſo it was in France, as ap- 
pears from the ſtyle of the patents, whereby any one 


<« who has procured letters, to that purpoſe, is allow- | 


« ed to be created by what knight he pleaſes. From 
that time, none have received this honour in England. 
but either from the king himſelf, or the prince of 


Wales (permitted by his- father ſo to do) or from 
the general of the army as the king's lieutenant; and 


that, upon account of ſome brave actions either done 
or expected, or e for ferviews in the civil admini- 
tration. 5 „„ . 

And this was, without queſtion, a 905 contrivance 
of our kings, when they had no more fees to give away; 
for nothing could be more effectual to encourage bra- 


very, and lay an obligation upon their beſt and moſt de- 


ſerving ſubjects, ſuch as were nobly deſcended and men, 


of great eſtates, than, as a teſtimony of their favour 


to beſtow upon them the honourable title of knights; 
which, in old time, was a name of dignity only ; for, 


when the prince conferred it deliberately, and upon 
merit, it was thought a high reward and favour, and 


ſame honour upon. his conipatiions; And 1 duck: 
<« was the preſs and throng about the high altar, 


44 that two knights were killed, and: many fainted, 


though every knight had at leaſt three or four ſol - 
« diers to conduct and defend him. The. prince 
& « himſelf, the throng was fo great, Was' forced to 
“ knight them upon the high altar, having made his 
« way thither by his“ warlike guards.“ 


poſture is lightly ſtruck upon the ſhoulder with 


a naked ſword by the prince, ſaying thus | in F trench; 


Sois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, i. e. Be thou a Knight, 
in the name of God” and then he adds, a 
Chevalier, \ i. e. Riſe up Sir Knight.“ 


What relates further to this order; ** "IM 


how glorious, and how eminent a reward it . was ac- 


counted by men of honour, in former days; how 


religious they were, in the point of fidelity and plain- 
dealing, when it was a ſufficient ſurety, if they pro- 
miſed upon the honour of a knight; how liberal 
and generous they were; and what contribution was 


due from every knight's fee, when the king's eldeſt 
ſon was honoured with this dignity; all theſe things 
I leave to other writers. As alſo, when they had 


At preſent; * Per dare 
he who is to be knighted kneels down, and in that r. 8 


Gentle! 


committed a crime that was capital, how they were Dorada. 
ſtripped of their ornaments; the military belt ungirt, Ie oy I 
their ſword: taken from them, their ſpurs cut off with S 

a hatchet, their. gloves taken away, f and their arms 5 c 28 in 
inverted ; juſt as it is in degrading thoſe who have _>—_— 
liſted themſelves in the ſpiritual warfare; the eccle- 


ſiaſtical ornaments, the book, 5 d dn E 
are all taken from them.” : (rot 


124 * 


I leave it likewiſe: to be eds Aber theſe 
knights have been by ſome rightly ſtyled knights 
Bacchallers, and whether Bacchallers were not à mid - Knights b. 
dle order between knights and efquires; for ſome re- Helen. 
cords run, „The names of the Milites, Baccalaurei, In dorſo Pat. 
«and Valecti of the earl of Glouceſter.” Hence 51 H. IIl. 


looked on as a badge of che greateſt honour. They 
who were thus knighted eſteemed | it the price of vir- 
tue, a laſting honour and memorial to their family, 
and the great glory of their name; fo that it is ſaid by 
Miles a name OUr lawyers, that Miles is a name of dignity, but not 
of dignity. Baro; for a baron in ancient times (if he was not allo 
| a knight) was written barely by his Chriſtian name and 
thename of his family, without any addition, except that 
of Dominus, which is likewiſe applicable to knights. 
But the name knight ſeems to have been an addi- 
tional title of honour to the greateſt dignities, ſeeing 
kings, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and barons, were am- 
bitious both of the name and dignity. And here-I' 


1306. 


I Conventus 
Jubilatio. 


cannot but inſert, what Matth. Florilegus writes con- 
cerning the creation of knights in Edward the Firſt's 
time: © The king, to enlarge his expedition into 


Fn Scotland, publiſhed a proclamation through Eng- 


land, that whoever was by hereditary ſucceſſion 
0 bound to be a knight, or had wherewithal to ſup- 
« port that dignity, ſhould be preſent at Weſtmin- 
«* ſter at the feaſt of Whitſuntide, there to receive all 


-Þ Epuitatare * knightly accoutrement (ſave + equipage) out of 


* the king's wardrobe. Accordingly, there aſſem- 
„ bled thither 300 young gentlemen, the ſons of 


* ing therein. But the prince of Wales, by his fa- 
'« ther's order, together with the chief of them, 
watched in the church of Weſtminſter. And ſo 
great was the ſound of trumpets, minſtrels, and 
acclamations of joy there, that the + chaunting 
Hof the conyent could not be heard from quire to 
« quire. The day following, the king knighted his 


cc 


Ae ſon in his palace, and gave him the dukedom of 
Aquitain. The prince, being thus knighted, went to 
whe church of e chat he night confer che 


fome will have Bacchallers to be ſo called quaſi Bas 


Chevaliers; though others derive the name from 


battailer, a French word which ſignifies to fight. Let 
them examine further, whether the honour of knight- 
hood (which formerly, when very rare, was ſo very 


glorious, and the eſtabliſhed reward of virtue) be- 


comes not mean and little, as it grows common, 


and is proftituted to every one who has the vanity to 
deſire it. 


Pb oi < earls, barons, and knights; and“ had purple | ESQUIRES, called alſo Scutiferi, Homines ad arma, 
ar. © ivenes, ilk ſcarves, and | | robes richly imbroidered | and, among the Goths, Schilpor, from- bearing the 
l| Cyclades. © with gold, beſtowed upon them, according to their | ſhield ;' as heretofore, among the Romans, Scutarii ; - 
| * ſeveral qualities. And, becauſe the king s palace, | who had that name, either from their coat of arms, 
| 00 though very large, was too little to receive the con- which they bore as badges of their nobility; or be- 
4 t Novus cc Rh: 5 they cut down the apple-trees at the + New. cauſe they carried the armour of princes-and great + Ab armi' 
mplum «© Temple in London, and raſed the walls, and ſet up | men: For, anciently, every. knight was ſerved by two erant. 
„ pavilions and tents, wherein the young gentlemen | of | theſe ; they carried his helmet and buckler, 
might dreſs themſelves, in garments imbroidered | and were his inſeparable. companions ; holding lands 
« with gold; and, that night, as many of them as of the knight, their lord, in eſcuage, as he held of the 
e. the Temple would hold * performed their watch- | king by knight's ſervice. Eſquires are, at this day, 


of five ſorts; for thoſe I juſt now: ſpoke of are out 
of uſe, The chief are they who are choſen to attend 
the king's perſon. Next them are the eldeſt ſons of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively: In the 
third place, the eldeſt ſons of the younger ſons of 
barons and of others of the greater nohility; and, 
when fuch heir- male fails, the title dies with him. 

The fourth, in order, are they whom the king him- 

ſelf, together with a title, honours With arms, or 

makes — . them * a collar * 8:8. 


of 


Emilius Probus formerly complained of 
the ſame thing, in a like caſe, among the Romans. 
Next to the knights, in order, were the Armigeri, Eſquites. 


anno 1607. 


xtra 


cofoi, 


Gentlemen. 


The DEGREES: 


this day, in the weſt parts of the kingdom, they are 
called White-ſpurs, to diſtinguiſh them from knights ; 


or Equites aurati, who have ſpurs of gold; and, 


of theſe, the eldeſt ſons only can bear the title. In 
the fifth place, they are reputed eſquires, who are in 


4 


any honourable ſtation. $ 


Box this hame of -cqire mich in ancient times 
was a name of office only, firſt crept in among the 


titles of honour; as' far ns I have obſerved, in the 


reign of Richard the Second, 
"© GENTLEMEN are either thoſe in general who 


- . 2 

- «4 

{ * 

> » 
. ” 

74 . . 

Ls, — % - 
* 


of ENGLAND. 


+ $0 ſaid, of ſilver, and a pair of filyer ſpurs ; whence, at +| are deſcended of good families, or they whom vi- 


| ſhillings of their own, yearly. © 


tue or fortune have raiſed above the common level. 
CITIZENS, or Burgeſſes, are ſuch as are in public Citizens, 
offices in their ſeveral towns or cities, or are elected 

to fit in parliament. | g | 

The common-people, or YEOMEN, are ſuch as Veomen 8 


any great office in the government, or ſerve the king in | ſome ſtyle Ingenui ; the law calls them homines legales, men, in Sax- 


common- 
| people, 

* LABOURERS as ſuch as labour for wages Labourers, 
or profit; artiſans, mechanics, ſmiths, carpenters, &c, * Ozifces. 
who were termed capite cenſi, and protelarii, among 


4. e. freeholders; thoſe who can ſpend at leaſt "ATI 


hed 
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i S for the tribunals or courts of juſtice in | riales. But, beſides theſe, and above them, in the 


Exchec 


+ Thre 
four, C 
Anno 


England, there are three ſeveral forts of | adminiſtration of juſtice, was the Juſtitia Angliz, | 
them; ſome ſpiritual, others temporal, | Prima Juſtitia, Juſtitiarius Angliæ, and Juftitiarius . 
= ind one mixt; which laſt is the greateſt | Angliz Capitalis, i. e. © the chief juſtice of Eng- The chief 
Parliament. and by far the moſt honourable, called the parlia- | « land ;” who was conſtituted, with a yearly ſtipend ue: 
ment; a French word of no great antiquity: Our | of a thouſand marks, by a patent in this form: The 
Saxon anceſtors named it Pn that is, * an | king to all the archbiſhop, biſhops, abbots, priors» 
ee aſſembly of the wiſe men;” and Lepzvnyr, or | “ counts, barons, viſcounts, foreſters, and all other 
council; and Micil Synob (from the Greek word | © his faithful ſubjects of England, greeting. Whereas, 
| ſynod) a great meeting. The Latin writers, of that | * for our own preſervation, and the tranquillity of 
and the next age, call it © Commune Concilium, Curia our kingdom, and for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
altiſſima, Generale Placitum, Curia Magna, Magna- | © to all and ſingular the ſubjects of this realm, we 
« tum Conventus, Præſentia Regis, Prælatorum, Pro- ee have conſtituted our truſty and well beloved Philip 
&« cerumgue colleclorum, Commune totius regni Concilium, © Baſſet juſtice of Engl and, during our royal will 
c. And, as Livy calls the general council of]“ and pleaſure; we do injoin and require you, by 
Etolia Panetolium, ſo this of our's may be termed | « the faith and allegiance you owe us, that, in all 
very properly Pananglium ; for it conſiſts of the king, | © things relating to the ſaid office, and the preſerva- 
the clergy, the nobility, and knights and burgeſſes 4 tion of our peace and the peace of our kingdom, 
elected; or, to expreſs myſelf more plainly in law- | « you be aiding and aſſiſting to him, ſo long as he 
language, the king, the lords ſpiritual and tem- | © ſhall continue in the ſaid office. Wine the 
« poral, and the commons,” who repreſent the body | king, &c.” 
of the nation. This court is not held at any ſet | But, in the reign of Henry the Third, it was enact- 
time, but is called, at the king's pleaſure, when mat- | ed, that the Common-Pleas ſhould not follow the 
ters of great difficulty and importance are to be con- | king's court, but be held in ſome certain place; and 
ſidered, for the general benefit of the ſtate ; and then | therefore, a little after that, the Chancery, the Pleas 
Stat. 1. again is diſſolved, when he pleaſes: [only, by a late | of the crown, and the Exchequer, were removed 
— by ſtatute, he is now obliged, in law, to ſummon a | from the king's court, and eſtabliſhed a- part in fixed lulices 


derant. 
6 W. & M. new parliament once every ſeven years, at leaſt :] it | and certain places, as ſome (how truly 1 know not) | 
_ has a ſupreme and over-ruling authority in making, | have told us. 


confirming, - repealing, and explaining laws, reverſing Having premiſed thus much, I will add wende + Star- 


e ag determining cauſes of more than ordinary concerning theſe courts and others that ſprung from Chamber, 


Court of 
difficulty between ſubject and ſubject, and, to be | them, as they ſtand, at this day; and, ſeeing ſome Wards, C: 
ſhort, in all things which either concern the ſtate in 


G 
of them are courts of law, namely, the King's-Bench, 29 
general, or any particular perſon. 


The Court 
Eing's court. Immediately after the coming: in of the Mandi 
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Common-Pleas, Exchequer, Aſſizes, + and the Court of Requels, 
Oulle 
of Admiralty; . and * another of equity, viz. the 1 


cils in the 

and for ſome time before, the next to this was the | Chancery ||; I will briefly inſert, under the ſeveral Marches of 
hich was held in the ki Wales, aug 

King's court, which was held in the King's palace, | heads, what I have learnt concerning each. + "2: the North 


and followed the king wherever he went; for in the 
king's palace there was a peculiar place for the chan- 
cellor or clerks, who had the ifſuing-out of writs 
and the ordering of the ſeal ; and likewiſe for judges 
who had not only power to hear pleas of the crown, 
but all cauſes between private perſons. There was 
alſo an Exchequer for the treaſurer and his receivers, 
who had charge of the king's revenue. Theſe, each 
cf them, were accounted ABN Fark of the king's fa- 
mily, and had their meat and cloaths of the king. 
Hence Getzelin, in the life of St. Edward, calls them 
Palatii Cauſidici; and Joannes Sariſburienſis, Cu- 


The King's-Bench, fo called, becauſe the kings C- 
themſelves were wont to preſide in that court, takes 5 
cogniſance of all pleas of the crown, and many other 
matters relating to the king and weal public; it has 
power to examine and reverſe the judgments of the 
Common-Pleas. The judges there, beſides the king 
himſelf, when he is pleaſed to be preſent, are the 


chief juſtice of England, and + three others, or+ Four, £ 
more, as the king pleaſes. 


The Common-Pleas has this name, becauſe the Common- | 
pleas between ſubject and ſubject are by the common Pla“. 
law triable therein. The judges are the chief juſtice 

e | of 


The King > 
ench. 


The LAW. COURT'S of ENGLAND. 


t of the Common-Pleas, and + three others, or more, 
to aſſiſt him. Officers belonging to this court are 


the keeper of the writs, three prothonotaries, and * 
| veral others of an inferior rank. | 

Exchequer. The Exchequer derived that name from a table at 
| which they ſat; for ſo Gervaſius Tilburienſis tells us, 
who lived in the year 1160: The Exchequer is a 

« {quare table about ten feet long, and five broad; 
<«. contrived, like a; dining - table, to fit round. On 

<< every ſide, it has a ledge about four fingers broad. 
“ Upon. it is ſpread a cloth of black, and no other 
ce colour, bought in Eaſter- term, with ſtripes diſtant 
tc from each other about a foot, or a ſpan.” A little 
after, This court, by report, has been from the 
<« very conqueſt of the realm by king William, the 
« deſign and model of it being taken from the Ex- 
<. chequer beyond ſea.” In this, all matters belong- 
ing to the king's revenue are heard. The judges are 


7e 16op; The: officers of this court are the king's remem- 
brancer, the treaſurer's remembrancer, the clerk of 


clerk of the eſtreats, clerk of the pleas, the marſhal, 
the clerk of the ſummons, the deputy-chamberlains, 
two ſecondaries in the office of the king's remem- 
brancer, two ſecondaries in the office of the treaſurer's 
remembrancer, two ſecondaries of the pipe, four | 
coCther clerks in ſeveral offices, &c. In the other part 
+ Recepta. Of the Exchequer, called + the Receipts, two cham- 
berlains, a vice-treafurer, clerk of the tallies, clerk | 
of the pelb, four tellers, two joiners of the tallies, 
to deputy-chamberlains, the clerk of the tallies, the 
keeper of the treaſury, four purſuivants ordinary, two 
ſoribes, r . The officers alſo of the tenths and 
firſt-fruits belong to this court; for, when the pope's 
authority was ſuppreſſed, and an act paſſed, that the 
tenths and firſt-fruits of all eccleſiaſtical benefices 
3 be paid to the king, theſe officers were inſti- 
[Which revenue hath, ever ſince, been en- 
wn by the crown, until our late gracious ſovereign 
Queen Anne, out of a tender concern for religion 
and the eſtabliſhed church, gave it, in perpetuity, 
for the augmentation of the maintenance of the 
| poorer clergy; which pious gift was confirmed, in 
parliament, in the ſecond year of her reign.] 
Juſtices iti - Beſides theſe three royal courts of judicature, for 
rant. the ſpeedy execution of Juſtice, and to eaſe the ſub- 
ject of much labour and expence, Henry the Second 


into each county ; who: were called juſtices itinerant, 
or juſtices in eyre. Theſe had juriſdiction, as well 
in pleas of the crown-as in common cauſes, within 
the counties aſſigned them; for that king, as Mat- 
thew Paris ſays, by the advice of his ſon and the 
| biſhops, © * appointed juſtices in fix ſeveral parts of 
4 the kingdom; in each part three; who took an 
4 oath to do every man right and juſtice.” This in- 
ſtitution expired, at length, in Edward the Third's 
time; but it was, in ſame meaſure, revived by act 


of parkament, a litde after; far, the counties being | 


divided into ſo many circuits, two of the King's juſ- 
tices go thaſe cwouits, twice every year, for the trial 
of priſoners or gaokdelivery, Hence, in Law-Latin, 


r a chief uſher, four under. , ex 10 
1 bY: 


the lord treaſurer of England, the chancellor of the | 
| Three or Exchequer, the chief Wann and three other barons. 


the pipe, the comptroller of the pipe, the five audi- 
tors of the ancient revenues, the foreign oppoſer, 


* 


ſent ſome of theſe judges, and others, every year, 


year of king Charles the Second.) 


they are called * Juficiarii paole deliberandæ :“ They 
are likewiſe to take cogniſance of all afiizes of novel 
diſſeiſin, and of ſome other things, (from which they 
are called juſtices of aſſize;) and are alſo to try all 
iſſues between party and party, in any of the king's 
three great courts, by + their peers. Hence they are com - + Fer zarcis 
monly called juſtices of Niſi prius,from the writs directed 
to the ſheriff, which have the words Niſi prius in them. 
The + Star-Chamber, or rather the court of the The Star- 
king's council, “ took cogniſance of all matters cri- Chamber: 


; 8 0 + It is taken 
minal, perjuries, impoſtures, cheats, exceſſes, &c. away. 


| This court + was, in age, the moſt ancient, and, in * Ike, C. 


dignity, the moſt honourable, of them all; for it * 
ſeems to be as early as appeals from the ſubjects to 

their ſovereign, and the birth and riſe of the king's 
council. The judges | were perſons of the greateſt I Are, C 
honour and eminence, being of the king's privy- 
council. It had the name of Star-Chamber, ever 

ſince it was held in a chamber of that name at Weſt- | 
minſter adorned with ſtars ; which + had been long + Has, C. 
let a- part for that uſe; for, in an act of parliament 

in Edward the Third's time, we find Conſeil en le 
Chambre des Eſtoielles, pres de la Receipte al Weſt- 
minſter, i. e. The council in the Star-Chamber, 


near the Receipt at Weſtminſter.” The authority 


and juriſdiction of this court was ſo much enlarged 


and confirmed in parliament by that wiſe prince, 


Henry the Seventh, that ſome have falſly aſcribed 

the inſtitution of it to him, The judges of this court 

* were the lord chancellor of England, the lord trea- Are, C. 
ſurer of England, the lord preſident of the council, 
the lord keeper of the privy ſeal, and all of the king” 8 
council, whether perſons ſpiritual or temporal; alſo 


fit to call; with the two chief juſtices, or two other ©: 
Judges in their abſence. The officers || were the clerk || Are, C. 
of the council, the clerk of the writs, and of the pro- 

ceſs of the council of the Star- Chamber, &c. Cauſes 

in this court“ were not tried per pares according to #* Are, C. 
the common law, but after the method of the civil 

law. [But this court, having been. guilty of great 

abuſes (as was declared in parliament) was entirely 
taken away by a ſtatute made in the ſixteenth year of * ** 
king Charles the Firſt.) 

The Court of + Wards and Liveries 0 called The Court of 
from wards or | minors, whoſe cauſes * were here y 1 N 1 
tried) was inſtituted by Henry the Eighth; whereas, away. 
before, their cauſes were heard in the courts of Chan- 3 
cery or Exchequer; for, by an old cuſtom (derived | 
from Normandy, and not, as ſome write, inſtituted 
by Henry III.) when any one + died holding lands + Dies, C. 
of the king in capite by knight's ſervice, both the 
heir and the eſtate, with the revenues of it, * were * Are, C. 
in ward to the king, till he completed the age of one 
and twenty, and then he + might ſue out his livery. + Wor C. 
The judge, in this court, || was the maſter-general ; || Is, C 
under him a ſuperviſor of the liveries, an attorney- 
general, a receiver-general, an auditor, a clerk of 
the liveries, a clerk of the court, forty feudaries, 
and a meſſenger. { But this court, with all the powers 
thereunto belonging, was taken away and utterly abo- 
liſhed by a ſtatute made in parliament in the twelfth 
| Cap. xxiv. 
In after-ages, two other courts were inſtituted for 


Serge . of errors; one for thoſe of the Exchequer; 


The preſent liſt of officers, as delivered by : a good hand, is .as follows : king's Ds THY deputy king's remembrancer, 
eight attornies, treaſurer's remembrancer, five attornies, office of pleas, maſter and ſpur attornies, two auditors of the impreſt, 
-deputy-auditor, two auditors of the revenues, deputy-auditor, clerk of the pipe, comptroller of the pipe, a marſhal, maſter of 
the-rſt-fruits and comptroller, deputy-remembrancer' of the firſt-frunts, clerk of the eſtreats, receiver, two chamy etlains, 6.0 


Mm | the 
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ſuch of the parliamentary barons as the king + thought +Shall think, 
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The Courtof The Chancery takes its name from the chancellor, 
Chancery. a title of no great honour under the old Roman em- 


. 


134 The LAW-COURTS ef ENGLAND: 


the other for thoſe of the King's-Bench. The judges | 
of the firſt are the chancellor and the treaſurer of 
England, taking ſuch of the judges to their aſſiſtance 
as they ſhall think fit; thoſe of the latter are the 
judges of the Common-Pleas and the Dare of che 
Exchequer. 

The Courtof The Court of Admiralty has zuin in mari- 

33 time affairs, and is adminiſtered by the admiral of 

10 England, his * lieutenant, a judge, two clerks, a 
Gr of the court, and the vice-admirals. Now, 


for the courts of equity. 


perors, as We learn from Vopiſcus. At preſent, it 

is a name of the greateſt dignity, and the place of 
chancellor is the higheſt honour in the ſtate. Caſſio- 

dorus derives the word @ cancellis, i. e. rails, or ba- 
Intraſcreta luſtres, becauſe they examine matters + in a private 
Feil. C. tb. apartment incloſed with rails, ſuch as the Latines 
11. called cancelli: . Conſider,” ſays he, © by what name 
« you are called. What you do within the rails can- 

e not be a ſecret; your doors are tranſparent, your 


« cloiſters lie open, your gates are all windows.” 


poſed to every one's view, within the rails or cancels 
fo that his name ſeems to be derived from them. 
Now, it being the buſineſs of that miniſter (who is 
the mouth, the eye, and the ear of the prince) to 
Cancellatim ſtrike or daſh with croſs lines, * lattice- like, ſuch 
| writs or judgments as are'againſt law or prejudicial 
to the ſtate, which is not improperly called cancel- 
ling ; ſome think the word chancellor was deduced | 
from thence. And thus we find it in a modern Gloſ- 
* A chancellor is he whoſe office it is to inſpect 
the writing, anſwers, and orders of the emperor 
« to cancel thoſe that are wrong, and ſign thoſe that 
<« are right.” Nor is that of Polydore Virgil true, 
namely, that William the Conqueror inſtituted a 
college of ſcribes to write letters- patents, and 
named the maſter thereof CHANCELLOR,” 
for it is evident, that chancellors were in ee 
before the conqueſt. 
How great the honour and authority of 3 
is, at this day, is ſo very well known, that I need 
not enlarge upon it: to ſhew how great it was for- 
merly, I will ſubjoin a word or two from an ancient 


Robert Fitz- author: © The dignity of the chancellor of England 


Stephens, «a ; : | | , 
wks lived” is this; to be reputed the ſecond perſon in the 


under Henry kingdom, and next to the king ; with the + king's 


+ Ales part « ſeal (whereof he has the keeping) to ſeal his own 


ll. regii, © injunctions; to have the ordering of the king's 


«. chapel; to have the cuſtody of all archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, abbies, and baronies, vacant and fallen 
into the king's hands; to be preſent at the king's 
council, and to repair thither without ſummons ; 
« to ſeal all things by the hand of a clerk who car- 
ries the king's Teal; and to have all matters diſ- 


* Ut, fuffra- „ poſed and ordered with his advice. Alſo, * that 
'  gantibus ei c | 


per Dei gra- 


by the grace of God, leading a juſt and upright 
liam vite ne- life, he may (if he will himſelf) die Ar chbiſhop Or 


ris, non mo- 4e piſhop; whereupon it is, that the CHANCEL- 


riatur, niſi ar- 


chiepiſcopus, * LORSHIP is not to be bought.“ 
vel e, The manner of making a chancellor (to obſerve 
fe woluerit, 


this, by the way) was, in Henry the Second's time, 
by hanging the great ſeal about the neck of the per- 
ſon e to that office. But, in Henry the Sixth's 

| reign, the method was thus, as appears from the re- 

Gault. cords; Upon the death of the chancellor of Eng- 

. land, three great ſeals, one of gold and the other 

« two of filver, which were kept by the chancellor, 


e are, immediczely after his deceaſe, locked up in 4 

*« wooden cheſt, and ſealed by the lords preſent, and 

* ſo. conveyed into the treaſury. From thence they 

« are brought to the king, who, in the preſence of 

<« the nobility, delivers the ſame into the hands of 

<« the ſucceeding chancellor, (having taken an oath, 

e before him, that he will well and faithfully admi- 
“ niſter that office) firſt, the great ſilver ſeal; next, |, 
that of gold; and, laſtly, the other of ſilver. 

« After he has received them, he puts them into the 


| cheſt again, and ſends them home ſealed with his 


« own ſeal ; where, before certain of the nobility, 
<« he cauſes the king's letters patent and writs to be 
« ſealed with them. When a chancellor is diſcharged, 
ehe delivers up the three ſeals into the king's hands, 
<« in the preſence of his nobles ; firſt, the ſeal of 
gold; then, the broad ſeal of ſilver; and, next, 
« the other ſilver one of a leſs ſize.” At this day, 
only one ſeal is delivered to the chancellor ; nor is 
there any mention of theſe three ſeals, but in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth. In proceſs of time, much 
honour and authority was added to the office of 


| chancellor by ſeveral acts of parliament, eſpecially . 
Hence it plainly appears, that the chancellor ſat ex- 


ſince all that rigour and ſtrictneſs, crept into the com- 
mon law and the pleadings by niceties to a word, be- 
came ſo inſnaring, that a court of equity was found 
necefſary; and this was committed to the chancellor, 
to judge according to the rules of equity, and to mo- 
derate the rigour of juſtice, which is often oppreſ- 
ſion. There preſide, in this court, the lord chan- 
cellor of England, and twelve maſters of chancery, 
as aſſeſſors; the chief whereof is the keeper of the 
rolls belonging to that court, and thence called ma- 


alſo many other officers belonging to this court; 
ſome concerned about the great ſeal, namely, the 
clerk of the crown, the clerk of the hanaper, a ſealer, 

a chauff. wax, a comptroller of the hanaper, twenty- 

four curſitors, and a clerk of the ſubpcena-writs. : 
Other concerned in the bills exhibited there: a pro- 
thonotary, the ſix clerks or attornies of the court, 
and a regiſter. There are alſo the three clerks of 

the petit bag, the clerk of the preſentations, clerk 

of the faculties, clerk for examining erden. pine 

clerk for diſmiſſions, &c. | 

There * was another court which criti out of The Courts! 
the king's privy-council, called the Court of Requeſts, a 
from the addreſſes of petitioners delivered there; 
where private cauſes || were heard as in chancery, if | Are, 0. 
firſt preſented to the king or his privy- council; and 
ſometimes otherwiſe. In this court, buſineſs + was þ Is, C. 
adminiſtered by the maſters of the requeſts, and a 
clerk or regiſter, with two or three attornies. As for 
thoſe councils [which were heretofore] held in the 
marches of Wales, and in the North, I will treat of 
them, God willing, in their proper places. 

The chief ſpiritual courts are the ſynod,” which is en 
called the convoc ation of the clergy, and is always Courts. 
held at the ſame time with the parliament ; and the 
provincial ſynods, in each province. 

After theſe are the courts of the archbiſhop of Court of 
Canterbury; namely, the Court of Arches, the judge Arches. 
of which is the dean of the arches, ſo called from 
St. Mary's church in London, famous for its arched _ 
ſteeple. All appeals. within the province of Canter- 
bury are made to him; {bur this, not properly as 
dean of the arches, in virtue of which title, ſtricti7 
ſ peaking, he has juriſdiction only over diyers pecu- 
liars in the city of London; but as he is alſo official 


principal to the archbiſhop.] There are in this court 
* ſixteen 


giſter rotulorum, or maſter of the rolls. There + are f Anno 1607. 


607. 


rt of 


* 


The LAW-COURTS cf EX G LAN D. 


* Now above * ſixteen advocates, or more, as the archbiſhop ſhall 
1 wk fit, all of them doctors of law; with two re- 


1 Ten, C. riſters, and + thirty-four proctors [or more, if the 


archbiſhop pleaſes. ] 


The Court of © The Court of Audience, wherein all complaints, 


Audience. . 


cauſes, and appeals of the biſhops 
are received. 


7 


of the province, 


The Courtof The Court of Prerogative, wherein a commiſſary | 
eg. judges of the eſtates of perſons deceaſed, whether 


tibus. inteſtate, or with will. | | | 
The Court of The Court of Faculties, managed by a + maſter 
Faculties: who takes cogniſance of the requeſts of thoſe who 
ee A defire that the rigour and ſeverity of the canon-law 


diſpenſations as are gran 
The Court of 
peculiars. 


As to che Court of Peculiars (which has juriſdiction 


in certain pariſhes exempt from the biſhop of the 


archbiſhop, with other things of leſs note) I omit 
them; for I confeſs it was ; prudent in me to dip 
at all in ſubjects of this nature; but Guicciardin 
encouraged me in it by doing the like in his deſcrip- 
tion of the Netherlands. Hs Fe” 


1 intended here. to inſert ſome few things, chiefly 


| But, ſince 
I hear that this is deſigned by other hands, I am fo 
far from deſiring to foreſtal them, that I ſhall moſt 


Co 


willingly impart to the undertakers whatever obſer- 
Vations I have made upon thoſe . ä 


Wo 


A POSTHUMOUS. 


— 
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ſince all preferment, in ancient time, as one ſaith, 
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EARL MARSHAL of ENGLAND. 


Written in Engliſh by 


UCH is the uncertainty of etymologies, that 
arguments drawn from them are of leaſt force, 
and therefore called by an ancient Grecian 
Maglopa 4x4toe, as proofs only which do no- 
thing but ſet a good face on the matter. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſince Plato will have them admitted, if there be 
a conſonancy and correſpondence between the name 
and the thing named, we will produce three etymo- 
logies of this word marſhal, wherein the name is, or 
hath been, anſwerable to the office, in ſome part. or 
other, in ſignification ; for the word Mareſcallus is 
uſed for a principal officer in the court ; in the camp, 
for a ferrar and an harbinger. The Germans, from 
whom the word was firſt borrowed, called him Ma- 


reſcalk ; the Latines, mollifying the ſame, Mareſcal- 


lus ; the office, Mareſcalcia ; the French, Mareſcaux; 


and we Marſhal, All deduced from the German 
| Mareſcalk, which, according to the received opinion, 
is compounded of mare, or mark; which do both, 
ſay they, ſignify an horſe; and ſcalk, which doth 


not ſignify ſkilful, as ſome will, but an officer, ſer- 
vant, or attendant. So Godſchalck is interpreted 
God's ſervant ; and, in the old German Nunc dimittas 
ſervum, this word ſervus is tranſlated ſcalk; fo that 
jointly the word notifieth an officer and attendant 
about horſes. This etymology is confirmed, firſt, by 
the laws of the Alamanni : „ If any marſhal, who 
<« has the care of twelve horſes, kill any perſon, let 
« him pay four ſhillings.” Then, out of Choniates, 
who, writing the life of Baldwin, emperor of Con- 
| ſtantinople, faith, that this word Mareſcaldos noteth 
him whom the Grecians called ngorg4rug, Which, ac- 
cording to the name, doth ſignify him who marcheth 
foremoſt before the army. To maintain this etymo- 
logy, they tay 1 it may not ſeem ſtrange, that ſo high 
an officc, as it is now, ſhould be derived from horſes, 


had the firſt riſe from the ſtable; and ſuch as were 
there brought up proved moſt ſerviceable horſemen 


F 


i Mr. C A MD E. N. 


high dignity, had very mean and ſmall originals. 
But this etymology lies open to ſome objections, as, 


offices, though the functions are altered, the name 
remaineth. And, as Varro writeth, Equiſo, among 
the Latines, doth not only ſignify maſter and ruler of 
the horſes, but alſo of all other things committed to 


word marſhal not only ſignifies an officer of horſes, 


that names are to be impoſed 2 potiori. And though 


nifies an horſe to the old Gauls, as it doth till to 
our Britons, their deſcendants ; yet they ſay it is un- 


the marſhal to be called, in Latin, Magiſter Equitum, 
rather than Tribunus Militum. 


maer, the Latin word major, and ſala, which figni- 
were a domiis and principal officers for ordering 
the court. | 

There is a third derivation of this name from 


and ſcalck, which is miniſter, as we ſaid before. 


lord marcher, and mark-grave, in the very ſame ſenſe; 


and therefore he relieth upon this opinion who calleth 


the marſhal, in Latin, Prætor comitatus auguſtalis, as 


; | being the civil judge within the limits of the court 


| and many other names, which time hath advanced to 


that the marſhals now have no command over the 
horſes or ſtable; but certain it is, that, in divers 


his charge; ſo accordingly it is to be ſuppoſed this 


but alſo other civil and military matters appropriated 
to his function. It is ſaid alſo, that mare doth not 
ſignify an horſe in the German tongue, but, as in 
our's, that which is more ignoble in that kind; and 


it is moſt certain out of Pauſanias, that mare ſig- 


fitting to compound one word of two different lan- 
guages. But Quintilian ſheweth the contrary in Epi- 
rhedium, Anti-cato, Biclinium, Epitogium; being 
compounded of Greek, Latin, and other tongues; 
and to this etymology do they incline, who will | have 


There is alſo another deduction of 2 from 


fieth a King's court in the High Dutch; for that they 


marke, as it ſignifieth a march, bound, or limit; 


From mark, in this ſenſe, we have marchio for a 


| which 


Epiſt. 


Antiquity. 


Epiſt. 14. 


— 


which we now call the verge, for that the verge, or 


rod of the marſhals authority, ſtretcheth ſo far; and 


they alſo who call the marſhal, in Latin, Dęſęnator 


Caftrorum 3 for it was incident to his office to be, as 


it were, an harbinger, and to appoint limits and lodg- 
ings, both in war and peace. Of theſe etymologies, 


perhaps, one may be true ; and, perhaps, none. 


When this word entered firſt into England, I can- 
not reſolve. I do not find that our Saxons uſed it, 
or any other name equivalent unto it, unleſs it was 
Stal-here, which ſignifieth maſter of the ſtable ; but 
that may ſeem rather anſwerable to the name of con- 
ſtable; yet Eſgar, who was Stal-here to king Edward 
the Confeſſor, writeth himſelf, in a donation to Wal- 
tham, Regiæ Procurator aulæ; whereas William Fitz- 
Oſborne, in the Chronicles of Normandy, is called 


the marſhal. I beljeve that William Tailleur, the 


author, ſpoke according to the time he lived in, and 


not according to the time he wrote of. Fauchet, a 
learned man in the French antiquities, ſaith the name 


of marſhal was firſt heard, about the time of Lewis 


le Groſſe, who was, in time, equal to our king Henry 


the Firſt and Stephen of England ; and from thence, 


doubtleſs, we borrowed that name, as many others. 
The firſt author that uſed the word, in England, was 


Petrus Bleſenſis, chancellor, as he was then called, 


but, indeed, ſecretary, to king Henry the Second of 


England, who uſed this word Mareſcallus for an har- 
binger, in theſe words, complaining of them: Vidi 
6 plurimos, qui martſcallis manum porrexerunt liberalem; 


bi, dum boſpitium poſt longi fatigationem itineris cum 


« plurimo labore queſiſſent, cum adbuc eſſent eorum 
< epule ſemicrudæ, aut cum jam fort? ſederent in menſd, 
c quandogue etiam cum jam dormirent in ſtratis, mareſ- 
t call ſupervenientes in ſuperbid & abufione, abſciſſis 
« equorum capiſtris ejettiſque foras fine delectu & non 
« fine jadtura ſarcinalis, eos ab boſpitiis turpitr expelle- 


baut: i. e. I ſaw very many who reached out 


* a bountiful hand to the marſhals. When they had, 


« with much ado, found a lodging after the fatigue 


“ of along journey, and, while their meat was half 


“ raw, or, perhaps, while they were fitting at table; 
* nay, ſometimes when they were aſleep in their beds; 
* the marſhals, coming upon them, would, in a ſu- 
<« percilious and abuſive way, cut the collars of the 


“ horſes, and throw out the loading without diſtinc- 
<< tion and not without damage, and turn the people 


<« out of their lodgings in a ſhameful manner.” ] | 
The firſt mention, that I find of a marſhal in re- 


cord, is, in the red book of the Exchequer, written 
in the time of Henry the Second, which hath refe- 
rence unto the time of king Henry the Firſt, © Regis 


& avs,” that is, Henry the Firſt, © feoffavit Wiga- 


* um mareſcallum ſurm de tenementis que de eo tenuit 


ger ſervitium mareſcalcie ſue, & rex reddidit ea 
* Radulpho filio Wigani, tanguam mareſcallo ſuo.? li. e. 


„The king's grandfather, viz. Henry the Firſt, 


« infeoffed Wigan, his marſhal, in certain tene- 
ments which he held of him by ſervice of the mar- 
<« ſhally; and the king reſtored them to Ralph, fon 
« of Wigan, as his marſhal.” ] What marſhal this 


Was, I cannot determine. The ſecond mention of 


marſhal is in the firſt of king John, and hath alſo a 


reference to the time of king Henry the Firſt, in the | 
charter wherein king John confirmeth the office of 
marſhal to William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, in 


theſe words: Fohannes Dei gratid, &c. Sciatis nos 
* conceſhſſe, & præſenti neſtrs cartd confirmaſſe, dilecto 


& fideli noftro Willieimo Mareſcallo com. de Pembroco 
& beredibus ſuis, at gs mareſcalcig curiæ 


Vor. 3 


Age, quem magiſtratum Gilbertus mareſcallus Hen- 
* rid regis avi patris naſtri & Johannes filius ipſius 
e Gilberti diſrationaverunt coram praditto rege Henrico 
in curid ſud contra Robertum de Venois, contra Wil- 
« lelmum de Haſtings, qui ipſum magiſtratum calumnia- 
« bantur ; & hoc judicio, quia defecerunt ſe à refo ad 
c diem, quem eis conſtituerat predifius rex Henricus in 
curid ſud, ficut carta ipfius regis, quam vidimus, teſ- 
e tatur.” [i. e. John, by the grace of God, &c. 
Know ye, that we have granted, and by this our 
e preſent charter, have confirmed, to our well-be- 
* loved and faithful William Marſhal, earl of Pem- 
< broke, and to his heirs, the office of marſhalſy, 
„% in our court; which office Gilbert, marſhal of 


« king Henry our grandfather, and John, fon of 


< the ſaid Gilbert, claimed before the ſaid king, in 
<* his court, againſt Robert de Venois and William 
N Haſtings, who alſo claimed the ſame office; 
e and in this judgment, becauſe they did not make 


« good their claim, at the day which the ſaid king 
« Henry appointed them, as the king's own charter, 


* which we have ſeen, witnefſeth———”] 
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Here is to be noted, out of theſe authentic records, Earls . 
that there were marſhals, in the time of king Henry mals. 


the Firſt, anſwerable, in time, to the firſt marſhals 
of France; that there were more marſhals than 
one; and that William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, 


ſhalſy of the king's houſe : which office was fo long 
inveſted in that family, that it gave them a ſirname; 


as alſo to other families which have been marſhals in 


great houſes ; and, laſtly, that it was given to William 


Marſhal and his heirs, and ſo it was challenged by them 
as hereditary. Nevertheleſs, it is certain, that the 


next ſucceeding king, Henry the Third, took away 
that office from Richard Marſhal, the ſon of the ſaid 


William; for, among the grievances of the ſaid . 
Richard, he complained, as appeareth in the Hiſtory 

of Thomas Rudborne, that the king, in theſe terms, 
ce ſpoliavit me officio mareſcalciæ, quod hereditarid ad 
« me pertinet & poſſedi, nec aliquo ad illud me reſtituere 


« voluit requifitus.” [i. e. Deprived me of the office 
« of marſhal, which belongs to me in right of inhe- 
« ritance, and which I was in poſſeſſion of; and 
« would by no means reſtore it to me, when demand- 
« ed,” Perhaps, upon this ground, which Rigor- 
dus, the French hiſtorian, writeth, in this age, of 
the marſhalſhip of France, Hereditaria fucceſſio in 


« talibus officits locum non habet.” [i. e. Hereditary | 
„ ſucceſſion has no place in ſuch offices.”] And, 


after he was dead, and his brethren, his five ſiſters 
and coheirs, which, as appeareth by the partition, 
had every one a thouſand five hundred and twenty 


pounds yearly rent, began to contend about the office 


of the marſhalſhip, and the manor of Hampſted-mar- 
ſhal, in the county of Berkſhire, belonging to the 
fame ; Roger Bigod, ſon of the eldeſt daughter, with 
great difficulty, obtfificd the ſame; for, as Matthew 
Paris writeth in 1246, „ Multiphcatis interceſſionibus, 
« conceſſa eſt mareſcalcia, cum officio & honore, comiti 


„ Rogero Bigod, ratione comitifſe filie comitis magni 


« Pillieimi Mareſcalli primogenite, matris ſue.” [i. e. 
„Upon repeated interceſſions, the marſhalſy, with 
<« the office and honour, was granted to earl Roger 
“ Bigod, in right of his mother, the counteſs, who 
% was eldeſt daughter of the great earl William 
e Marſhal.”] His nephew, Roger Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, was forced to ſurrender to king Edward 


the Firſt this office, with all his inheritance in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, for certain inſolences 


. acainſt 


had only magiſtratum mareſcalcie curiæ, that is, mar- 
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Office, 


forming the ſervice accordingly. 


EARL MARSHA 


againſt the king; and this Roger, or his uncle Roger, 
was he who firſt ſtyled himſelf, as pride is higheſt, 
when a downfal is - neareſt, mareſcallus Angliæ; 
whereas all his predeceſſors uſed no other ſtyles than 
the ſimple addition of mareſcallus, as Gulielmus, 
Ricardus, Gilbertus, mareſcallus, comes Pembrociæ. 

And, no doubt, but as the greatneſs of William 
Marſhal the elder, called the Great earl, which he 
had gotten in the minority of king Henry the Third, 
gave the firſt greatneſs to this office; ſo there was a 
far greater acceſs of dignity thereunto, when king 
Edward the Second granted to Thomas of Brother- 
ton, his half brother, a prince of the blood, the lands 


of Bigod, and, ſhortly after, the office of raarſhal- 


ſhip with the rights thereunto belonging, and per- 
After the death of 


Thomas of Brotherton, we find William Montacute 


earl of Sarum, Thomas Beauchamp earl of War- 


wick, Henry Lord Piercy, John Fitz-Alan, Lord 


Maltravers, Thomas Holland earl of Kent; and then | 


Thomas Mowbray, right heir unto Brotherton, had 


the office of marſhal of England, with the name, ſtyle, 
title, ſtate, and honour, granted unto him in the 
twentieth year of king Richard the Second, de afſenſu 


parliamenti fibi & heredibus ſuis maſculis de corpore. 
[i. e. By aſſent of parliament, to him and to the 


S heirs male of his body begotten.”] Yet, never- 
theleſs, the next year after, he being baniſhed, it 


was granted to Thomas Holland, duke of Surry, as 


ample as it was to him, that he might as well bear, 


in the preſence as abſence of the king, a rod of gold, 


inamelled at both ends, with the king's arms in the 


upper end, and his own in the lower end. Afﬀter- 
wards, according to the alteration of times, ſometimes 


the Mowbrays and the Howards deſcended from 
them, ſometimes others, by interruptions * ſun- 


dry occaſions, enjoyed the ſame dignity. _ 
Of what belonged to that office anciently I have 
read nothing ; but that, at the coronation of king 


Richard the F irſt, William Marſhal, earl of Pem- 


broke carried the royal ſceptre, which had the croſs 
on the top; and, at the coronation of queen Eleanor, 
wife to king Henry the Third, the marſhal carried 
a rod before the king, made way both in church and 


court, and ordered the feaſt, as Matthew Paris writ- 


eth. There is a treatiſe carried, about the office of 
the earl marſhal, in the time of king Henry the Se- 
cond; and another of the time of Thomas of Bro- 
therton ; where I find, confuſedly, what belonged 
to them in court and camp : as, in court, that, at 


. the coronation, the marſhal ſhould have the king's 


horſe and harneſs, and the queen's palfrey ; that he 
ſhould hold the crown at the coronation; that he 
ſhould have, upon high feaſts, as the high uſher, the 


_ table-cloths and cloth of ſtate for that day; that he 


keep the hall in quiet ; that he ſhould bring offenders 
within the verge before the high ſteward ; that he 
ſhould aſſign lodgings, and, when the king paſſed 
the ſea, each man to his ſhip ; that he ſhould have 
for his livery three winter robes at Chriſtmas, and 
three ſummer robes at Whitſuntide ; that he ſhould 
allow bur twelve common women to follow the court 
(in which ſervice, I ſuppoſe, he had Hamo de Gayn- 
ton his ſubſtitute, who was called Mareſcallus mere- 
tricum ; by which ſervice, he held the manor of 


Cateſhall in the county of Surry ;) that he ſhould 


have a deputy in the King's-Bench ; that he ſhould 
keep vagabonds from the court. In the camp, that 
he ſhould lead the forward ; that the conſtable, with 
him, ſhould hold courts in the camp; that he ſhould 


L of ENGLAND: 


have certain ſpecial forfeitures, as armour and wea- 
pons of priſoners z to appoint lodgings ; to be abroad 
till all. be lodged z to have fees of armourers and 
victuallers of the camp ; to have all the armour and 
whole cloth of towns taken by compoſition ; to have 
the ranſom of priſoners eſcaped, if they be taken 
again; with many ſuch-like, too long here to be ſpe- 
cified; and, in peace and war, the marſhal ſhould 


execute the conſtable's commands in arreſts and at- 


tachments; and that appeareth by the proceſs be- 
tween Grey and Haſtings. In the ſecond ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter, held 13 Ed. I, when many grievances 
of the marſhal were complained of, it was ordained 
in theſe words : *; Mareſcallus' de quolibet comite & 
e barone integram baroniam tenente, de uno palfrido fit 
% contentus, vel de pretio, quale antiguitus percipere 
e conſuevit, ita quod ſi ad homagium, quod fecit, pal- 
„ fridum vel pretiam in formd prædiltã ceperit, ad mi- 
« litiam ſuam nihil capiat. 


C 


A 


nihil ceperit, ad militiam ſuam capiat. 
« & prioribus integram baroniam tenentibus, cum ho- 
« magium aut fidelitatem pro baronits ſuis fecerunt, ca- 


« piat palfridum vel pretium, ut prædictum eft. Hoc © 
* idem de archiepiſcopis & epiſcopis obſervandum eſt. 


% De his autem, qui partem baroniæ tenent, five fint 
« religiofi, five ſeculares, capiat ſecundum portionem 
“ partis baroniæ, quam tenent. 
in liberam elymoſynam, & non per baroniam vel par- 
« tem, nibil de cætero exigat mareſcallus.” Ii. e. The 
„ marſhal of every earl and baron, holding by an en- 


« tire barony, ſhall be contented with one palfrey, 
„ or with the price of it, ſuch as he hath: uſed to 


« have, of old; ſo that, if he took a palfrey, or the 
« price of one, at the doing of his homage, in the : 


« form aforeſaid, he ſhall take nothing, when he is 


« made knight; and, if he took nothing at the doing 
„of his homage, when he is made knight, he ſhall 


“ take. Of abbots and priors, holding a whole ba- 
“ rony, when they do homage or fealty for their ba- 
<* ronies, he ſhall take one paltrey, or the price, as 
is ſaid before. And this ſhall alſo be obſerved 
« amongſt archbiſhops and biſhops. But, of ſuch 
as hold but one part of a barony, whether they 
be religious or ſecular, he ſhall take according to 
« the portion of the part of the barony that they hold. 

« Of religious men that hold in free alms, and not 


cc by 4 barony, nor part of a barony, the marſhal, 


from henceforth, ſhall demand nothing.” And, 
about that time, were ſet down all the droits belong- 


ing to the earl marſhal, in a roll which was laid up 


in the wardrobe; but that vaniſhed ſhortly after : 
for, as it appeareth by record, in the eighteenth of 
Edward the Third, the king directed a brief to the 
barons of the Exchequer of the fees and all 'other 
things belonging to the office of earl marſhal ; and 
they returned, in their certificate annexed ro the brief, 
nothing but certain petty allowances of money, wine, 
and candles, for the marſhal, and magiſter mareſcallus, 
and for the four marſhals for every day, qua faciant 
herbergeriam. And, out of the red book of the Ex- 
chequer, they certify in theſe words: De aficio 
« mareſcalcie\ ſurvivit Gilbertus Mareſchal, comes de 
„ Strigal, cujus eft officium tumultus ſedare in domo regis, 
« liberationes hoſpitiorum facere, oftia aulæ regis cuſto- 
% dire. Accipit autem de quolibet barone facto milite 4 


rege & quolibet comite ed die palfredum cum ſella.” 


i. e. In the office of marſhalſy ſurvives William 
« Marſhal, earl of Strigal; whoſe duty it is to ap- 
« peaſe tumults in the king's houſe, and to make 
= OP of lodgings, and to keep the gates of the 
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EARL MARSHAL of ENGLAND. 


« royal palace. He hath, of every baron who is 


made knight by the king, and of every earl, that 
« day, a horſe, with the ſaddle.”] And, by an in- 
quiſition taken about the 11th of Henry the Fifth, 
it appeareth, that there belongeth, to the earl mar- 
ſhal's diſpoſing, the office of the marſhal in the King's- 
Bench, and the marſhal of the Exchequer, with the 
office of the crier before the marſhal, and the marſhal 


of the hall of the king's houſe, and ſome other ſuch 
places. But the greateſt increaſe of the authority of 


this office hath been, ſince there were no alias ; 
for the kings, ſince that time, have referred many 


to the conſtable. Neither had the marſhal any prece- 
dency, in reſpect of his place, until king Henry the 
Eighth, in the 3 1ſt year of his reign, by parliament, 
aſſigned him a place next to the lord conſtable, and 
before the lord admiral. 


WILLIAM CAMDEN. 


Another Discounksk concerning the Original and Succeſſion of 


the Earls Marſhals of ENGLAND. i 


Written in Engliſh by Mr. CAMDEN. 


offices and magiſtracies, in reſpect of ſome 
conveniencies in military matters, have thought 


8 OME leatned men, who have diſcourſed of 


the office of marſhal, in our age, to be an- 
 fwerable- to that of the 7ribuni militum, in the ancient 


Roman ſtate ; and of the protoſtrator, in the late ſtate 


of the Greek or Eaſtern empire. But this name of 


marſhal,- now in uſe; which, in proceſs of time, hath 
aſcended to fo high a dignity, began at the time 


when the Goths, Vandals, Franks, and other Northern 
people overflowed Europe, who, ſettling themſelves 
in the provinces of the Romans, and liking well their 


policy and government, began not only to imitate 


the ſame, but alſo to tranſlate their titles of civil and | 


military dignities into their own tongues ; ſo they 


tranſlated, retaining the ſignification, Limitanei Duces 


into Marche-graffes, Scutati into Shield-Knights, 


Præfectus Palatii into Seneſchalk, Comes Stabuli into 
Mar- ſtaller, Miniſter Dei into Gods-ſchalk, and Præ- 


fetus Equitum into Mar-ſchalk : for all they, who 
have lately traced out etymologies, do conſent, that, 
as mar and mark ſignify a horſe, fo ſchalk ſignifies 
a ruler, an officer, or provoſt. But the French mol- | 


lified this harſh concurrence of conſonants, and have 


made of Seneſchalk, Marſchalk, &c. Senſchal and 
Marſhal. This name (though perhaps, the office 
might be) was not in uſe in this realm in the Saxon 


government; only they had their ſtaller, which, by 
ſignification and authority of hiſtorians, doth ſeem to 
be all one with the conſtable. But, as this name 
came out of Germany with the Franks .into France, 
ſo, out of France, it firſt arrived here with the Nor- 


mans; and Roger de Montgomery, who was marſhal 


of the Nerman army at the conqueſt, is accounted 


the firſt marſhal of England. 


For ſome years after, there is in hiſtories no men- 


tion of this office, until in the confuſion under king 
Stephen; when, as Maud, Fitz-Empreſs, for ſtrength- 


ening of her party, made Milo earl of Hereford and 


conſtable of England, fo he, for aſſuring his faction, 
made Gilbert Clare earl of Pembroke and marſhal | 
of England, with the ſtate of inheritance, who, in 


reſpect of his uſual habitation at Strigal, was com- 


monly called earl of Strigal; in which office his ſon | | 


Richard, ſirnamed Strongbow, ſucceeded, who firſt 
opened the way to the Engliſh for the conqueſt” of 
Ireland ; by whoſe only daughter and heir, it deſcend- 
ed to William Marſhal, who had by her five ſons, 


who all died without iſſue; and five daughters, the 
' eldeſt of them named Maud, to whom, in the par- 
tition, was aſſigned the office of marſhal of England, 


is in old records, the marſhals held in W he & 
per virgam mareſchallis. 


Norfolk, whoſe ſon Roger, in right of his mother, 


his nephew by the brother, who, incurring the diſ- 


expedition into Flanders, and difluading the. com- 
mons to pay ſubſidies impoſed by parliament in that 
reſpect, for recovery of the king's favour, ſurren- 
dered up to the king, for ever, both his earldom of 


king Edward the Second granted to his brother Tho- 
mas of Brotherton, from whom it came inheritably 
to Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, whom 


England ; whereas, in former times, they were ſtyled 


this office hath not ſo deſcended withour interruption 
in the aforeſaid families, but that, upon disfavours 
and attainders, it hath been often conferred upon 
others, as appeareth by this catalogue of them, 
wherein they are ſet down ſucceſſively : 


The Marſhals of ENGLAND. 


Roger de Montgomery, earl of Shrewſbury. 
Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham. 
Robert Fitz-Ede, baſe ſon of king Henry I. 
. Gilbert de Clare, earl of Pembroke 
Richard, his ſon, earl of Pembroke. 
William Marſhal the elder, earl of Pembroke. 
| William, his ſon, earl of Pembroke. 
Richard, his brother, earl of Pembroke. 
Gilbert, his brother, earl of Pembroke. 
Walter, his brother, . earl of Pembroke. 
Anſelm, his brother, earl of Pembroke. 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk. 
Roger, his brother's ſon, earl of Norfolk. 
Roger, lord Clifford, 
Nicholas, lord Segrave. | 
Thomas Brotherton, ſon to king Edward the Firſt, 
earl of Norfolk. 


William 


matters to them, which, in former times, were proper 


with the manor of Hampſted-Marſhal, which, as it 


This Maud was married to Hugh Bigod earl of 
was marſhal of England; and after him Roger Bigod, 


pleaſure of king Edward the Firſt, by denying to 
ſerve him in Guienne, practiſing to hinder the king's 


Norfolk and office of marſhal of England; which 


king Richard the Second created earl marſhal of 


only. marſhals of England; and ſo from the Mow- 
brays to the Howards, late dukes of Norfolk. Yet 
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Ralph Nevill, earl of Weſtmorland. 
Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham. 5 


Uader what 
ſign n, 
lies. 


Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 


Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham. 


EARL MARSHAL of EN'GLAN D. 


| Thomas Howard, earl of Surry, afterwards duke 0 


William Montacute, earl of Saliſburyy 845 
Thomas Beauchamp the elder, earl of Warwick. | 


Henry, lord Piercy. 

John Fitz-Alan, lord Maltravers. 

Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, half brother o 
king Richard the Second. | 


Thomas Holland, duke of Surry. 
John Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 


John, his brother, duke of Norfolk. MEE: 
John Holland, earl of Huntingdon. | 
John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. | 

John Mowbray, his ſon, duke of Norfolk. 


Richard, fon of king Edward the Fourth, duke | 


of York and Norfolk. 
Thomas Grey, knight. 
John Howard, duke of Norfolk. _ 
William ane. 8 of 3 and earl of Notting 
ham. 


Henry duke of York, ſon to — Henry the 8 


venth. 


Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk. 
John Dudley, duke of Northumberland. 


Thomas Howard, his een FT 110 duke of 480 fn. 


Thomas Howard, ſon of Henry, and duke of 


Henry Howard, brother of the laſt Td, and 


of Norfolk. ; 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 


Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet. 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, >: 


Norfolk: k anno 1607. 
George Talbot, earl of 8 | {7 0 
Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, deſcended ths 

Eva de Breoſa, daughter and coheir of William 

Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, by the Bokuns, 

earls of Hereford and Eſſex; and from Ralpm 

Bigod, brother unto Roger Bigod, marſhal, by | 

Lacy, Verdon, and Cronlul.; 

[Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel and Surry. 
Henry Howard, fon of Thomas aforeſaid. 


Norfolk. 
to the heirs male of his body. 


Henry Howard, ſon of the laſt Henry. | 
Thomas Howard, the preſent d duke of * Norfolk 
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0 M E 3 will expect to 1 told from the | 


aſtrologers, under the influence of what ſign 
and planet our Britain lies. I am not wholly 


_ a ſtranger in thoſe learned errors; and there- 


fore, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, I will ſay 


ſomething, though the conjectures of aſtrologers are 
ſo different in this point, that the variety of opinions 
ſeems to ſhake the reality of the thing, and to leave 


no room even for truth. M. Manhus, an ancient 


poet, intimates that Capricorn preſides here, accord- 


| Ptolemy, Albumazar, and Cardan made Aries John 


ing to that verſe, 


7 1, Capricorne, regis quicquid ſub _ cadente 5 
Expoſi tum. 


Thou, Canine preſideſt o'er 
„ Whate'er lies on the weſtern ſhore,” 


| NOW, by God's affiſtance, I will bes wy 
(according to the old wiſh at firſt ſetting out) may 


and brevity as I can, who were the ancient inhabi- work. 


ſions of the earls (to own ingenuouſly the aſſiſtance 
| which I have had) I muſt freely acknowledge that 


de Muris would have Saturn; the friar Perſcrutator, 


Eſquidus, and Henr. Silenus, make the moon the 
ruling planet, becauſe it is, as they ſay, in the ſe- 
venth climate. Roger of Hereford, Thomas of Ra- 


venna the philologer, and Hiſpalenſis, prefer Piſces. 


c forts 
e eee EE > 


journey through the counties of England; in which 


ſucceſs and happineſs attend me. In my deſcription The * 
uc-· 

of each county, I will ſhew, with as much plainneſs dog 

tants, what was the reaſon of the name, what are the 

bounds of the county, the nature of the ſoil, the 

places of greateſt antiquity, and of greateſt eminence, 

at preſent ; and, laſtly, who have been dukes or earls 

of each, ſince the Norman conqueſt. In the ſucceſ- 


Thomas Talbot (a perſon excellently verſed in the 
public records, and a complete maſter of our anti- 
quities) has given me very great light. 

I will begin this work at the remoteſt point weſt 
ward, that is, at Cornwall, and thence will proceed 
to a ſurvey of the other counties, in imitation of 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and the moſt ancient geographers, 
who, in their deſcriptions, always begin at the moſt 


To conclude, Schonerus and Pitatus ſubje& us to 


Weſtern nn as firſt from the BA meridian, * 
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DANMONILI 


724 T traft, which, according to geographers, is, as it were, the firſt of all Britain, reaching out a long 
Way to the Weſt, and contracted by little and little, is bounded on the North by the Severn ſea, on the 
South by the Britiſh ocean, and on the Weſt by St. George's channel. It was formerly inhabited by rhoſe Britons 
who are called in Solinus Dunmonii, in Ptolemy Damnonii, or, as they are more correctly termed, in other copies, 
Danmonii. Which name, if it be not derived from the inexhauſtible mines of tin, found in thoſe parts and called 
by, the Britons Moina, [and ſo implies as much as a hill of mines, for which it hath been akvays more famous 


tains : for, through the whole county, they live low 


| than for any thing elſe; if, T ſay, it be not derived * thence, it] probably comes from dwelling under the moun- 


and in vallies, a way of dwelling that the Britons call 


Danmunith ; in which ſenſe, the very next county is termed by them Duffneint, i. e. low vallies, at this day. But, 


whether the Oftidammii, called alſo Oſtæi and Oftiones, and mentioned by Strabo out of Pitheas of Marſeilles, be the Ofidamnii. 
| ſame with our Danmonii, I would dęſire the antiquaries to conſider a little more accurately; for (as they tell us) 


they were ſeated in the remoteſt parts of Europe, upon the Weſtern ocean, over-againſt Spain, not far from the 


| iſland Uſpant, or Uxantiſſa ; which circumſtances do exattly agree, in every particular, to this country of Danmonii. 


Aud further, fince by Artemidorus thoſe Oftiones are called Cofſini (as Stephanus, in his book of Cities, has hinted) I 


vica 


would intreat them alſo to confider, whether, inſtead of Caſſini, wwe ought not to read Corini; for this country is alſo 


7 
called Corini. After the ſame manner, | Fuſii is read for Furii, Valefti for Valerii, [Vetuſius for V eturius.] fe Coſſini. 


the geographers exclude the Oftidamnii and Coffini from this place, it will be extremely hard to find any other for them t f 
upon the Weſtern ocean. 


uintil. 


[ Pancirollus, in his Commentary upon the Notitia, thinks that the Tribunus Cobortis Cor- Liv . . * 


noviorum ſhould be read Cornubiorum, and ſo makes that to be one of the Roman names of this tra; how truly, ra. 177. 


let others judge. But, by whatever names they were anciently called] their bounds are divided, at this 8 8 into 
two en c % and tra ; of which, in their order. 


* * 
— 8 I N #* $ N | o N ; 8 s 
OS -_ , * 8 * A * , * — o 
F.3 4 C | ; R N 


ORNWALL, called alſo by modern 
writers,. in Latin, Cornubia, reaches out to 
to the Weſt the fartheſt of all Britain, and 
is inhabited by thoſe remains of the Bri- 
tons, which Marianus Scotus, calls Weſtern Britons. 
By them, in the Britiſh tongue, (for they have not 
yet quite loſt their ancient language) it is called 
Kernaw, as leſſening by degrees like a horn, and on 


every ſide running out into high promontories, like 


ſo many horns; for the Britons call a horn Corn, 
and horns in the plural number Kern; though others 
will have the name Cornwall derived from one Cori- 
næus, a ſuppoſed companion of Brute; and have it 
called LOG 88 to * of the fabulous 


Pars 3 datur 8 4 * nomen 
7 Patria, deque viro gens Corinenſis habet. 


Cornwall by grant to Corinæus came; 


« The country from the prince receiv d its name.“ 


But, if you look into antiquity, it is no new thing 
for places to take their names from ſuch a ſituation. 
In Crete and the Precopenſian Cherſoneſe, ſome 
uf 4. promontories are called Kei Aroma, Ram's horns; 
| becauſe, like ram's horns, they ſhoot forth into the 
ſea, So Cyprus was formerly called by the Greeks 


© 5 = 


| Ceraſtis, becauſe it hangs into the ſea, with large pro- 
montories repreſenting horns. [So alſo the city of 
Carnon, otherwiſe Carna,was called, merely on account 
of its ſtanding upon an angle, cut out by two high- 
ways that met there in a point; and Corſica was 
called by the Phœnicians Carnatha ; which was after- 
wards mollified by theGreeks into Kegveals, Kigrog, Kignog 
all from its having ſo many promontories. And 
theſe names, being all in the Eaſtern countries, may 


thor, that this country had the name originally from Brit. p. 59+ 
the Phcenicians, who traded hither for tin; cheren, 
in their language, being a horn: for, beſides that 
there is no other promontory in our iſland of that 
name, though the ſhape of ſeveral would very well an- 
| ſwer it (which argues, that it was no cuſtom, amongſt 
the Britons, to give ſuch names ;) beſides, this, I ſay, 
the nature, of the thing ſeems to favour it ; for, the 
form depending intirely upon the increaſe or decreaſe 
of the ſea-coaſt, ſailors might better diſcover it at a 
diſtance, than the inhabitants could do by land, or 
by the aſſiſtance of their little boats, with which they 
plied only upon the very ſhores. ] 

But, however this be, it 1s no wonder that this I 
ſhould be called Kernaw and Corn, ſince it is, like a 
horn, crooked, and (if I may fo ſay) horned with 
promontories. On account of which, in the times 
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ſeem to favour an opinion produced by a || late au- I Sammes's | 
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of the Saxon wars, when great numbers of the Bri- | This county (as if nature had deſigned to arm it 
tons retreated into this country, truſting to the nature | againſt the incurſions of the ſea) is, for the moſt part, 
and ſituation of it; (for, as for the land-roads, they | mountainous 3 in the bottoms it is pretty fruitful, of 
knew they were, by reaſon of mountains and the | itſelf; but they make it incredibly rich, with a ſort of | 
breaches made by eſtuaries, in a manner unpaſſable ; | ſea-weed' called orewood, and à fat kind of ſea-ſand. Orewood. 
and thit thoſe by ſea were extremely dangerous to | The ſea-coaſt is beautified with many towns, which 
perſons altogether ignorant of them ;) then the Saxon | are able to man out a conſiderable fleet. The in- 
| conquerors, "ks, 1 in their language, called foreigners, | ner parts abound with rich mines; for tin, to the Tin. 
* WealſÞ, and every thing that was ſtrange, * Wealh [as | vaſt advantage of the inhabitants, is dug up in great 
Camd. yeal}-peob, a foreign nation; pealÞ-ycob, an inter- plenty; of which houſhold veſſels are made (not in- 
| preter;] named the inhabitants of this part Copn- | ferior to ſilver in brightneſs) and carried, for table- 
pealar and Werd-pealar. From hence aroſe the La- uſe, to all parts of Europe. T hey make their tin 
tin name Cormuallia, and, in later writers, Cornubia; of little black ſtones, which they either dig. or 
as alſo that of ſome writers, Occidua Wallia, i. e.] gather off the ſands, after they are waſhed. Now, 
Weſt Wales. | there are two forts of theſe ſtannaries or metal · works; The ſtan- 
[Another etymology of che name is from Carn, | ne they call lode-works ; the other ſtream-warks, uaries. 
which ſignifies, in Britiſh, a rock; and it muſt be The latter is in the lower places, when they trace the 
owned this ſeems to be eaſy and natural; for that "vm of tin by ditching, by which they carry off 
the place ſuits this conjecture is agreed by all; and the water [that would otherwiſe break in upon them;] 
our hiſtories inform us, that, when the Britons betook | the former is in places that are higher, when. they 
themſelves to thoſe parts, they had a particular eye ſink the holes (called ſhafts) in the mountains to a 
to the rocks and mountains, as the moſt likely places | vaſt depth, and work by under mining. In both 
for ſhelter; ſo eminent was that country for them. kinds, they ſhew wonderful art and ingenuity, as 
Which opinion is the leſs improbable, if we conſider, well in draining the waters and r reducing them to 
that ſeveral of theſe rocky hills, to this day, retain | one channel, as in ſupporting and propping up their 
the name of Carn, as Carn-Innis, Carn-chy, Carn- | pits z not to mention their arts of breaking, waſhing, 
x bray, Carn-margh, Carn-ulac, &c, | melting and refining their metals, than which norhung 
| | „De Vitis As to the ſecond branch of the name, “ Voſſius, ©? be more ingenious. 
1 | erm. I. 2. + Buchanan, || Cluver, and others, rejecting the fore- That the ancient Britons dealt ir in- tin-mines is plain. 


4 No 


| 1 7 Rerum mentioned opinion of its coming from Wealh, have from Diodorus Siculus, who lived under Auguſtus; 


2 advanced another; affirming it to come from Gaule, not to mention Timæus the hiſtorian in Pliny, who Lib. 6. cap. 
Antiqu. I. x. by a change of (g) into (W) according to the Ger- tells us, that the Britons fetched tin, out of the iſle ** & 9. 
N man dialect; for, (ſay they) the Saxons, coming over, of Icta, in their little wicker-boats covered with 
= and obſerving them to have the ſame language with leather. From whence by the way, Cæſars Portus 
the Gauls, as as the ſame cuſtoms and ways of living, Iccius, called, in ſome copies, Ictius, and, in the Greek 
preſently termed them Gaules, or Waules. But, be- verſion, "Ixlv and "Oxg uu, might have the name, as 
ſides that the Saxons could not be ſo much ſurpriſed being the chief port to the iſland Icta.] For Dio- 
1 at this affinity, having, by their piracies for many dorus tells us, that the Britons who lived in thoſe 
- ® Somner's years, got a tolerable knowledge of both nations, parts, digging tin out of a rocky ſort of ground. 
 Glofſar, the name of Weallar was not uſed till the utter ſub- | carried it in carts at low water to certain neighbour- 
verſion and expulſion of the Britons. Bede calls them ing iſlands and that thence the merchants tranſport- 
Britones, and, in Alfred's verſion of him, we meet with ed it into Gaule, and then on horſe- back in thirty 
Bnyrrar, and Bpeorene, Bperene, Byyvene, &c. days to the ſprings of Eridanus, or the city Narbona, 
but not a word of the Weallar or Wallia; where- | ® 0 2 common mart. thicus too (he, whoever 
as, to expreſs Gaule, we find Gallia and Galliapice. he was, that groundleſsly claims the honour of be | 
The firſt, mention of it is in the laws of king Ina, ing tranſlated by St. Jerom) intimates the ſame 3 
which were made, at leaſt, a hundred years after the and adds, that he himſelf gave directions to thoſe wht.” 
extirpation of the Britons; and, when that was ef- 82255 The Saxons ſeem not to have meddled wifi 
fected, what could be more natural than to call them, or, at moſt, only to have employed the Sara- 
thoſe Peregrinos and Extraneos (pilgrims and travel- cens; for the inhabitants, to this day, call a mine 
lers) whom they had forced to quit their native cou- chat is gi FER OED F that 1 ar thi kavings* | 
try, and to look out for a new ſeat ?] flo of che Saracens. 
So far is Cornwall from borrowing its name 1 After the coming in of the Normans, the earls of 
the conquering Gauls, as is urged by ſome writers, Cornwall had vaſt revenues from thoſe mines; ef- 
out of compliment to that nation. But, if they were pecially Richard, brother to Henry III. And no 
Cornovaille as knowing at home as they are inquiſitive abroad, wonder, when Europe was not ſupplied with tin from 
in Armori- they would find, that their Bretagne, upon the ſea- 22 other place ; for, as for the mines in Spain, the 
tagne. coaſt, is ſo called from our's; and that a little 8 & incurſions of the Moors had ſhut them up; and the 
therein, called Cornovaille, where the Corniſh lan- veins in Germany (which too are only in Miſnia and 
guage is ſpoken, was ſo named from thoſe of our Bohemia) were not then diſcovered, nor opened be- 
nation who tranſplanted themſelves thither : for as | fore the year of Chriſt 1240. At which time, as a 
Sirabo. thoſe Weſtern Britons of our's were aſſiſting to the writer of that age has it, © the metal called tin was 
'  Armoricans in France, in their wars againſt Cæſar, found in Germany (by a certain Corniſh-man who 
(Which was, indeed, his pretence for the invaſion of * was baniſhed his country) ta the great damage of 
Britain) and afterwards, marching over thither, ande Richard earl of Cornwall“. [The tin alſo, which 
changing the name, called it Bretagne; fo, in former is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, was but lately 
ages, they ſent aids to their countrymen, the Britons, found out.] Afterwards a charter was. obtained for- 
| againſt the Franks; and in thoſe cruel Daniſh wars them by Edmund, earl Richard's. brother, with ſeve- 
i many of them went over thither, where they left | * al immunities: by whom alſo the ſtannary-laws 
that more modern name of Cornovaille, were framed and confirmed under his own ſeal, lay- 
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ing a certain 1 00 9910 the tin, — to the earls | Prince Arthur, eldeſt fon to king Henry - - a | NOR 
of Cornwall. made certain conſtitutions relating to the ſtannaries, Wi. 
| Theſe liberties, e and To "(particularly] which the tinners refuſed to obſerve ; and, taking 1 * | 
Page 327+ recited in Plowden's Commentaries)] were afterwards a greater liberty than was juſtifiable by their charters, q M | | 
The polity of confirmed and enlarged by Edward III, who divided | king Henry VII. (who ſeldom let flip any opportu- 1 | i 
the uͤnners. the whole ſociety af tinners, (till then, as it were, one nity of filling his coffers) made that a pretence, af- [| ; 11 
body) into four parts, or quarters, called, from the ter prince Arthur's death, to'take the ſtannaries in- i ji 
places, Foy-more, Black-more, Trewarnaile, and Pen- to his own hands, But, finding that they did not — | 1 * 
with. He conſtituted one general warden or over- turn to fo much account as he propoſed, he was 8 "FM 
ſeer over all the reſt, to do juſtice in cauſes both of prevailed with to accept -of TooolL for all the pre- | TH 
law and equity, und to ſſet over every company a fub- tended forfeitures, granting them his charter of par- | 0 þ | 
warden, wha, every month, within their reſpective don. By which charter he farther granted, that | 1 
Juriſdictions, -are to determine all controverſies ; and no law relating to the tinners ſhould be-made, with- | 1 1 
ſuch ſentences, from the ſtannum or tin, ure called] out the conſent of twenty-four ſtannators; and thoſe 110 
ſtannary Judgments; but from theſe an appeal v to be choſen by the mayor and council of a borough Wilh 
ſometimes made to the lord warden himſelf. And, | in he four diviſions, fix out of each. & 11 
leſt the tribute ſhould not be duly paid, to the pre- In che working of theſe tin- mines, there has been =_ | 
| Judice of the dukes of Cornwall, (who, according often found, mixed with the tin, another ſort of ore | HEM 
00 ancient cuſtom, for every chouſand pounds of tin, which was yellow, commonly called mundic; ne- th: | "FEW 
are to have 40 ſhillings) it is provided, that What- glected for a long time by the tinners; and, when 1 . 
4 Now eve, ever tin is made hall be carried to one of the + four it was worked along with the tin, went all away in 1 
acting appointed: for chat purpoſe; where, twice every | a ſmoke, which was looked upon to very unwholſome. | I 
year, it is weighed, and ſlamped, and the impoſt paid; But it has been lately tried and wrought fingly by 1 
and, before that, no man may fell or convey it away, ſome curious undertakers, and is found to turn by WA! 
without being liable to a fevere fine. {The ſtamp | very great advantage by affording true copper; fo = 
is the ſeal uf the duchy; and the towns are Leſkard, that, whereas, before, the value of the tin made that ls y } 
Leſboithiel, Truro, and Helſton; to which Penſance neglected, now, the extraordinary rerurn that copper my 
alſo is added and made a coinage-town. In Edward makes is like to lefſen the value of tin. This ma l 
Is time, Bodmin made up a fifth; but, in the rei dic, as in ſome reſpects it is very unwholſome, ſo in 1 
1 eager d f e thers it is a ſovereign remedy. Where there have Wins 
of Edward II, upon a petition to the King and coun- | Sthers 1 13 ff. ͤ ARELE. DAE = 
: been great quantities of it, the working of the mines 11-08 
Lil, made by che men of Leftwithiel, it was given 2 q e ws 1 
in favour uf the laveer, and Bodmin was deprived of | g e e as E = un Camps . 1 
chat priwilege. There are alſo two other coinages, _ — choked the rn pr K ke = 2 : Wk of 
| Which the tinners call poſt-coinages, and for Which c is by another en * phe atten agh _ = 
they pay 4d. for every hundred weight: theſe are TI ORE 1288 or, being applied _— 
& Lady-day and Chriſtmas, After the coinage and i. ee _— geting phi qa = 
I; ' or n 
3 aer nm yp anon 5 5 NT | wounds, (as they often do in the mines) uſe no other | Is 2 
. duke has a mint to buy it; for they have a right of e e e e mays ag We ONT Wen Wis 
Premption. But though Cornwall now has LUIS ee eee e eee WB 
frac in taker inines, Who being lde br 5 burnt, the water in which it is waſhed is fo venom- FEW 
128 — Pexvnſtire 1 yr, in King Jokn' x "OY pedo hes) any fore, and kills the fiſh of any WA 
- 8 river it fa : 18 Wy 
chene was more found: dare u. county, than in Corn- Nor is tin the only mineral found here; but there "WER 
all for it appears chat the coinage of Dey onſhire are likewiſe gold, ſilver, and diamonds naturally Corniſh dia- 1 
= IR oo. for 3 ps cut into angles and poliſhed ; ſome of which are as monds. 1 
yielded "|| big as a walnut, and only inferior to thoſe in the E. $107 
nr in blacknes and handnc [They are alſo —— nt 
; ren — ot firſt beſtow 2 aro eee. mn 
Pi be ry creſts, or any other device; having ſoftneſs enough 5-81 
the church (as fome fey); for ly reftore to receive the inſtrument, and hardneſs enough to 1 
upon 2 complaint made by the biſhop, that thoſe retain the figure; which they do better than ſilver, NE 
who nen * ene, refuſed to pay him his gold, or ſteel, or, perhaps, than any other ſtone.!] RN | 
4008. 2 m1 Sea-holm is found in Seat 2 upon the coaſts; Sea -holm, "19% þ 
| raged ee a ets of their er. induſtry in the huſbandman, is produced in fuch 16 | 
nies, diſtinbt from thoſe of Devonſhire, Accor ding to plenty, that it does not only ſupply their own neceſ- 10 i 4 
the Forw>of king! 'Henry's 8 confirmation; 3 and the {| fary uſes, but Spain, alſo yearly. with vaſt quantities | 4 : | | 
merchants, buying tin in Cornwall, obtained a | of corn. They make likewiſe a very gainful trade 1 k | 
uf tuo coinages yearly, that is, at the feaſts of St. of thoſe little fiſhes they call pilchards, which are Pilchards, 1h ü 
Ichn un St. Michael; and, from the date of ling ſeen. upon the ſea- coaſt in great ſwarms, from July to "1 14 
Edward's charter, che tinners of Cornwall became a November: theſe they catch, ſalt, ſmoke, barrel, Ip! th 1 
ſeparate. body from theſe of Devonſhire. But, the | preſs, and ſo ſend them in great quantities to France, F609 
officers: of the ſtarmaries, in both counties, under Spain, and Italy, where they are a welcome commo- ED; | 
calour of Their tiberties;* uſing divers oppreſſions, dity, and are called fumado's. [At one fiſhery, Fomado's, 7 
upon complaint made, 5o Edward III, an explana-|| yiz. Mouſe-hdle, many times 800, ſometimes 1000 ori ay 
nation of the charters was made by act of parliament; hogſheads of fumado's are ſaved in a year; but Ce a, 
which was confirmed, and the juriſdiction of the ſtan- they. dp not gut them (as is uſually done with other 
88 en We a Kature- in the 47th % kinds of fiſh ;) the intrails being the fatteſt part, and 
* Mom | K eee the reſt.] Upon theſe, Michael, a 
or · | 
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Bal. Cent. 4. Corniſh-man, [who flouriſhed in the year 1250, and 
a Gd Ant. Was] by much the moſt eminent poet of his age, 
p- 85. writing againſt Henry of Auranches, poet-lauret to 


king Henry III. (who had played upon the Corniſh- | 
men, as the fag-end of the world) in defence of his 


country has theſe verſes, which I ſhall here ſer 
down for your OI. | | 


Noe on opus eft ut opes numerem quibus eſt opulenta, 
E t per quas inopes ſuſtentat non ope lenta: 
Piſcibus & fanno nuſquam tam fertilis ora. 


»Twere needleſs to recount the wond'rous ſtore, 
| Vaſt wealth and fair proviſions for the por; 
In fiſn and Ul they know no rival ſtore.” _ 


Nor is Cota more happy in 1 the ſoil than in the 
inhabitants, who as they are extremely well bred, and 


ever have been ſo, even in thoſe more ancient times; 
(for, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves, by converſation 
« with merchants trading thither for tin, they became 


| & remarkably courteous to ſtrangers”) ſo are they 
luſty, ſtout, and of a competent ſtature ; their limbs 
are well-ſet ; and for wreſtling (not to mention that 
manly exerciſe of hurling the ball) they are ſo eminent, 
that they go beyond all other countries, both in art 
and firmneſs of body. 
Michael, after a long harangue made upon his coun- 
try-men, telling us, in his jingling verſe, how king 
Arthur always ſet them in the front of the battle, at | 
laſt, concludes ſtoutly, | | 


Wreſtling. 
Hurling. 


29 


QNuid nos deterret ? fi firmiter in pede ſtemus, 
Fraus ni nos ſuperet, nibil eft quod non ſuperemus. 


What can er affright us, if we ſtand our ground? 

If fraud confound us * we'll all confound, " 

And this, perhaps may have given occaſion to 

the tradition of giants formerly inhabiting thoſe 

parts; for Hauvillan, a poet who lived five hundred 

years ago, deſcribing certain Britiſh giants, has theſe 
verſes concerning Britain : | 


1 four, C. 


— — TIM 

Sea Paucis famuleſa domus, quibus uda ferarum 

Terga dabant veſtes, cruor hauſtus, pocula trunci, 
Antra lares, dumeta thoros, canacula rupes, 100 

Preda cibos, raptus venerem, ſpettacula cædes, 
Imperium vires, animos furor, impetus arma, 
Mortem pugna, ſepulchra rubus : 

gemebat 

Monticolis tellus : ſed eorum Plurima traftus 

Pars erat occidui, terror majorque premebat 

Te furor, ee Z ri, C 9 limen. 


Hauvillan, 
in his Ar- 
chitrenium. 


Of Titan- 8 monſt'rous race 
Only ſome few diſturb'd that happy place. 
Raw hides they wore for cloaths, their drink was 
blood, 
Rocks, were their dining-rooms, their prey their | 
food | 
Their cup ſome hollow trunk, their bed a grove; 
M.urder their ſport, and rape their only love; 
Their courage frenſy, ſtrength their ſole com- 
mand; 1 
Their arms what fury offer d to their hand; 
And, when at laſt in brutiſh fight they dy'd, 
Some ſpacious thicket a vaſt grave ſupply'd. 


| moſt luſty ;) or rather is owing to ſome peculiar hap- 


| to conſider. 


¶ | tants, we will proceed to their privileges and language, 


And the forementioned poet 


| nure their ground with. 


- ,| firmed, anno 45 Henry III, by that king; where- * 
upon, in the next reign, on an inquiſition made, 
we find a complaint that Saltaſh had lately taken 


| | the Tamar, whereas — ought to have rauhe 


| the ſalt mixed with, it; Which is ſo copious, that in 

| of the ſea - ſand; and the reaſon why ſand, after it 
and inriching, is becauſe the dews and rain Which 
f fall upon it ſweep away a good part of its ſalt. 
monftriſq z * 


| in recompence of their loyalty; and the ſame king 
| writ them a || letter of thanks, which begins thus : j From Sud- 


of our county of Cornwall, &c.“ and concludes 

with an order, to have it read and ed in r 
| church and chapel throughout. the county. 

| reſt of England; for, in the gad of Henry VIII, of * 

but Cornwall and ſome others, deſirous to be under 


the immediate government of the king and common 
law, rigorpully, hb it 10 mow it came to no- 


| ſomewhat ſurpriſing) is obſerved by travellers to be 


| | | Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire. 


10 


o MN Þ 


With ſuch vile monſters was the land oppreſt, 
But moſt the farther regions of the Welt; 


Of them thou, 3 too vw a above 
the reſt. 


But ke this remarkable firmneſs of colfiteution Weſtern peo. 
(which conſiſts of a due temperature of heat and moil- | 4+ 
ture) be cauſed in the Danmonii by the fruitful breeſes 
of the Weſt-wind, and their weſterly ſituation, (as we 
ſee, in Germany the Batavi, in France the Aquitani 
and Rutheni, which lie furtheſt to the Weſt, are 


pineſs in the air and ſoil; is not py bulinels nicely 
[After this account of the ſoil and the inhabi- 


in which they may ſeem, in * nne to be W 
kingdom. 

* begin with the F In the 21ſt of Privileges of 
Eliſabeth, it was ordered, that all charge of cuſtom — 
(for tranſporting of Corniſh cloth) upon any Engliſh- | 
man within the duchy of Cornwall, ſhould: be diſ- 
charged; and that, for the future, no cuſtom ſhould 

be paid for it. This was firlt granted them by the 

Black Prince, and hath always been enjoyed by them, 

in conſideration that they have paid, and do ſtill 


pay, 48. for the coinage of every e of tin, | 
whereas Devonſhire pays no more than 8 d. F 


They have alſo the freedom to take ſand out of the 
ſea, and carry it through the whole county, to ma- 


This they enjoy by a. R. Char, 
grant from Richard duke of Cornwall, which is con- de anno 4; 


yearly 12 s. for each barge, that carried: ſand * up = 


manded. 


By this it appears, chew ever. luce Heney 11 4 at 
leaſt, this has been the chief way of + improving their Philoſoph 
ground ; and they ftill continue 'the ſame method, T TranſaQ. 


b. 11 
carrying it ten miles up into the country, and, a great ae, 293. 8 


part of the way, upon horſes backs. Mr. Ray is of 
opinion, that the virtue hereof depends chiefly upon 


may places falt i is boiled up out of a lixivium made 
hath lain long in the ſun and wind, Proves leſs uſeful 


They had likewiſe a privilege of trading to all 
parts of the world, granted them by king Charles I, 


« We are fo highly ſenſible of the extraondiriary. merit f , 
a v 


Their government is now much the ſame — "Y — 


a preſident; and council were; erefted for the Weſt; 


thing. L% 117107 509! 


Their 1 too is Engi; wad ch is $ Language | 


more pure and refined than that of their neighbours, 


The moſt Prone . 
reaſon 


reaſon whereof ſeems to be this, that Enpliſh is to 
them an introduced, not an original, language; and 
thoſe that brought it in were the gentry and mer- 


chants, who imitated the dialect of the court. Their 
neat way of living and houſewifery, upon which 


they juſtly value themſelves above their neighbours, 
does probably proceed from the ſame cauſe. 
The old Corniſh tongue is almoſt quite driven 
cout of the country, being ſpoken only by the vulgar 
in two or three pariſhes at the Land's-end : and they 
too underſtand Engliſh. In other parts, the inhabi- 
tants know little or nothing of it; ſo that, in all 
+ likelihood, a ſhort time will deſtroy the ſmall remains 
that are left of it. It is a good while ſince only two 
men could write it, and one of them no ſcholar nor 
grammarian, and then blind with age. And, indeed, 


Corniſh. 
WV Taz ez yn neat, bonegas yw 


xy nara idn tentation. Bux 1 


bo ny thart dog. 


8 neee 


e than appears here. 


—— . 


' 


ena eu ra dvaz tha juga yn beaw han varaw. 


princes with them 


it cannot well be otherwiſe ; for, beſides the incon- 
veniencies common to them with the Welch (ſuch as 
the deſtruction of their original monuments, which 
Gildas complains of; and the Roman language break- 
ing in upon them, hinted by the ſame Gildas, with 
Tacitus and Martial ;) beſides theſe (I ſay) their 
language has had ſome peculiar diſadvantages. One 
is the loſs of commerce and correſpondence with 
the Armoricans, under Henry VII ; before which Cauſes of the 
time, they had mutual interchanges of families and N 2 
and the preſent language of that ; 
people is no other, in its radicals, than the Corniſh, * Howell's 
and they till underſtand one another. The affinity op 
between them, and the agreement of the Welch with 
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Welch. | | 
Ein Tad yr hwn wyt yn y nefoead, 
tha hanaw. Tha Gwlakath doaz. Nip dy emw : Deued dy deyr- Hano bezet ſamtiſiet De wet de omp 
Tha bonogath bo gwrez en nore po- mas; bid dy ewyllys ar yddaiar me- bo Rovantelez. Ha volants bezet gret 
caragen neau. Roe thenyen dythma'gis y mac yn y nefoedd dyro i ni hed- voar an dotiar euel en eoiin Roit de- 


Jon bara givians ny gan rabn weery dyw ein bara beunyddiol : 
cara ny givians mens 0 cabin. Ledia i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddewn ni in\pardonnit dezomp hon offangon evel- 
dyledwyr : ac nar arwain mi brofe di- ma pardon nomp d'ac re odeus hen of- 
 |gaeth, eithr gwared in rhag drwg. 


both, will be beſt apprehended on a 1 8 80 of the 
Lord's N. in each. 


9 


The Lord's Prayer in 


Armoric. | 
Hon Tat, petung ſo en ein, ofh 


a maddeu ⁊omp hinou hor bara bemdezier. Ha 


fanget. Da n bon digacit quel e ten- 
. Hoguen hon delivrit a droue. 


But hey affirm the afniry, in \ general, to be much | creed alſo in that lngilage, as it will parity the 


. However, the remains lovers of antiquity, fo will it preſerve to poſterity 
Ev the -— being ſo very narrow, the inſerting the | ſome of that little we have till left 


The Creed i in l 


BY agreez en dd Taz ollgologack y wrig en neu han noare. Ha yn Jeſu Creſt y vabe hap agan arlyth auy 
canſeuyyt dur an ſperiz ſanz, geniz thart an Voz Mareea, ſufferai dadn Ponc Pilat, ve goris dan Vernans hb 
bethis, ba i bes kidnias the yarn, y ſavas arta yn tryſa dyth, ha ſeth war dighow dornyndue taz ollgologack, thurt 
Me agreez yn ſperiz ſanz, ſanz Cathalic Eglis, yu communion | 


yn ſans, n gioyans an Pegh, ”n ers * corf, han Bowians * Audlllaralo. 


| Abötber | teuer cauſe of the decay of the Cor- 
niſh language i is, that, when the act of uniformity was 


made: the Welch had it in their own tongue; but 
the Corniſh, being in love with the Engliſh, to gratify | 
their novelty, deſired (it ſeems) to have the common 
To which we may add 
a third cauſe, namely, the giving over of the Guiri- 


- liturgy in that language. 


ud- ed of ſcriptural- hiſtories, &c. Theſe were held in 


the ſpacious and open downs, wherein earthen banks 
were thrown up on purpoſe, large enough to incloſe 
thouſands of people, as appears by their ſhape i in ſe-, 
veral places, which remains to this day. 
| Theſe (with the coming in of artificers, trading- 
men, miniſters, | &c.) muſt have contributed very 


bs 


ent | 
yall. 


ſo that almoſt nothing now appears of it in their con- 


books, in Cornifh, are, all that can be found; one 
written in an old court-hand on vellum, containing 

the hiſtory of the paſſion of our Saviour in 1036 ver- 

ſes: it always has Creſt for Chriſt, according to the 

ancient Roman way of writing Chreſtus for Chriſtus ; 

on, c. ſo + Syetonius: © Judzos, impulſore Chreſto, -tu- 


e. 


hire; 
ſeparated from the Land's-end, ſo that a boat 
much to this general neglect of their original language; 


verſation, and but very little in any old writing. Three | 


: multvantes, &c.” But, perhaps this may not be any | 


mk of its antiquity, deni che Corniſh pronounce 


it Creſt. By the characters and pictures, it looks 
like the time of Richard III, or thereabouts ; and 
politively determines againſt tranſubſtantiation. The 
other two are tranſcribed out of the Bodleian library 
one is tranſlated, and the other was ſome years ſince 


| tranſlating, by the only + perſon, perhaps, who then + Mr. Keig 
mears, i. e. great ſpeeches, which were formerly uſed | perfectly underſtood the tongue.) | 


at the great conventions of the people, and conſiſt- |. 


wyn. 


Now let us deſcribe the promontories, cities, and 
rivers mentioned by the ancients, (for that is our 
main deſign;) and, beginning at the utmoſt promon- 
tory, firſt take a view of the Southern, then of the 


Northern coaſts, and, laſtly, of the courſe of the 


river Tamar, which divides this county from Devon- 
[having firſt obſerved, that, on a iſland 


with oars may paſs between, ſtood Caren an Peale, 
commonly called The Armed Knight. Caren ſigni- 
fies a rock, and pele a ſpire; which ſpire was ten 
fathoms above the ordinary flux of the ſea, and very 
narrow at the top. In the year before the behead- 
ing of king Charles Firſt, it was prodigiouſly cut off 


| by a ſtorm, in that part where it was fourteen feet 
ſquare 3 and, falling, it broke in three n Eut 


this by the way. 
The urmoſt promontory, which 1 les out into he 
| 1 ri 
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Belerium or by Ptolemy Bolerium; by Diodorus Belerium; 
Autiveltzum 


Steort what 


it lignifies. 


Lioneſſe. | 


called Penwith, and by the inhabitants, in their lan- 


ing the fartheſt part of the iſland weſtward. Now, if 
terranus and the more modern writers affirm, it was 


Pen Elin, which in 'Britiſh (as Ancon among the 
_ Greeks) ſignifies an elbow; for, ſince the Greeks 
called crooked ſhores Ancones, (which Pliny affirms : 
of the Ancona in Italy) it cannot be any abſurdity | 
| to- ſuppoſe that this winding ſhore was called, in 
the ſame ſenſe, by the Britons Pen-Elin, and that 


common with the Greeks to call places from the 
names of thoſe which were oppoſite to them (and 


Antirrhium; but alſo in the Arabian gulf, where are 


to ſearch whether there was any place, oppoſite to our 


Iriſh ocean, and is 17 degrees diſtant from the For- 
tunate Illands, or rather from the Azores, is called 


poſſibly from the Britiſh Pell, which ſignifies a thing 
very remote. Ptolemy calls it alſo 'Amwiraor or Anti- 
veſtæum; and the Britons Penrhinguaed, 1. e. the pro- 
montory of blood ; but theſe are only the bards or 
poets; for the Britiſh hiſtorians call it Penwith, L e. 
a promontory to the left; as the Saxons, PenpipyTeopr; 
Steort, with them, ſignifying ground ſtretched out 
into the ſea. From hence the whole hundred is 


guage, Pen von las, i. e. the end of the earth; in 
which ſenſe the Engliſh call it the Land's-end, as be- 


this promontory was ever called Helenam, as Yola- 


not ſo named from Helenus ſon of Priam, but from 


thence came the Latin Helenum, As to the name 
Antiveſtæum, I have ſometimes doubted, whether it 
was not of a Greek original; for obſerving it very 


that not only in Greece, where they have Rhium and 
Bacchium and Antibacchium ; and, in the gulf 
of Venice, Antibarrium, as directly facing the 
Barrium in Italy ;) obſerving theſe, I ſet myſelf 


Antiveſtæum, that went under the name of Veſtæum. 


But, finding nothing of that, I betook myſelf to the | 


Britiſh language, and yet,, there, can meet with no 


ſatisfaction. The inhabitants are of opinion, that 
this promontory did once reach farther to the Weſtz | #; 
| which the ſeamen poſitively conclude from the rub- | * 


biſh they draw up. The neighbours will tell you 
too, from a certain old tradition, that the land, there 


O N ÞD 


guide to the traders to Spain; for Oroſius has told, 


us, That the high watch- tower of Brigantia in 
« Gallicia, of a moſt admirable ſtructure, was built 
dad ſpeculam Britanniæ, that is, if I apprehend him 


to Spain, or elſe over-againſt the watch- tower ot 
that looks towards Spain. There now ftands a hitle 
the church of Buriana or Beriana, dedicated to Buri- 
ana, a certain religious Iriſh woman; for this coun- 
try did all along pay fo much veneration to the Iriſh 
ſaints, as well as their own, that, between both, there 
was hardly a town but what was conſecrated to one 


| gave it the privilege of a ſanctuary, when he arrived 


here from his conqueſt of the Scilly-Iſlands. How- 
ever, it is certain, that he built a church here; and 
that, in William the Conquerors time, here was a col- 


lege of canons, to whom the neighbouring grounds 
belonged. 1 8 de 15 


merly belonging to the pope, and ſeized into the 
king's hands by one of the Edwards. It contains 


within its juriſdiction the pariſhes of Burian, Zennen, 
and St. Leven; and, the biſhops of Exeter holding it 


in commendam, all ſpiritual juriſdiction is ſo entire- 


ly lodged in them, that there lies no appeal from 
them, but to the king directly. Upon a tomb in 


the church is this inſcription : 


— 


A 
DD D N 
S JJ 


8 1 
I 
. 
8 
IJ 
8 
WL LP, 
1 4 


LM AE, 


7 


drowned by the incurſions of the ſea, was called | 


Lioneſſe. | | 


[To which opinion, of the promontories reaching | 
further, theſe hints may, perhaps, contribute ſome- 


thing of probability : That, about the middle way 
between between the Land's-end and Scilly, there are 


rocks called, in Corniſh, Lethas ; by the Engliſh | 
Seven- ſtones; and the Corniſh call that place with- |. 


in the ſtones Tregva, i. e. a dwelling; where it has 
been reported that windows, and other ſtuff, have 
been taken up with hooks (for that is the beſt place 
of fiſhing :) That, from the Land's-end to Scilly, is an 
equal depth of water : That St. Michael's Mount 
is called, in Corniſh, Careg cowſe in clowſe, i. e. the 
hoary rock in the wood : That it is certain there have 
been large trees, with roots and body, driven in by 
the ſea between St. Michael's Mount and Penſance, 
of late years. To theſe we may add a tradition, 


that, at the time of the inundation ſuppoſed here, 
Trevelyan ſwam from thence, and, in memory there- 
of, bears gules an horſe argent iſſuing out of the ſea | 
| proper. ] 5 Og ore ogg | 
In the utmoſt rocks of this promontory, when they | 
are bare at low water, there appear veins of white | 
lead and braſs; and the inhabitants ſay there was | 


formerly a watch-tower, with lights for the direction 
of failors. It was, without doubt, deſigned for a, 
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right, either for the uſe of ſuch as traded from Britain 
Britain; for there is no other place in this iſland _ 


village called St. Burien's, formerly Eglis Buriens, i. E. St. Burien's, 


of them. There is a tradition, that king A t elſtan N 


[ This St. Burien's is an independent deanery, for- 
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The inſcription is old French; and the impart of 
5 " * coo Et it Y 


Biſcav 


woune 


A tro 


+ See 
ment. 
the me 
ment C 
lius V. 
by Dr 
grave. 


See ĩ 
county 
der the 
of Hur 
Mr. L 


Mountſ 


Barons 
Tieis. N 


Penſance 


p Myſte 
Godlinef. 


. 


it ſeems to be this: © Clarice, the wife of Geffrei 


de de Bolleit, hes here; God of her ſoul have mercy. 
„ They who ſhall pray for her ſoul ſhall have ten 
<« days of pardon.” In this pariſh is a place called 


Bollait, to which there is no doubt but the name on 


the inſcription refers. 


piſcaw- + Not far from hence, in a place called Riſkewwouner 


n are nineteen ſtones placed in a circle, about twelve 


feet diſtant one from another; and in the center there 


of the Romans under the later emperors; or [(if the 
+ See com- Romans never paſſed the Tamar, + as, indeed, there 


_ ond. are neither ways nor coins to prove that they did)] 


bu Br. Maf. dued the Danmonii. 

grave. [But i it may yet be worth che e inquiry, whe- 

. ther it is not more probably an ancient ſepulchral 
monument of the Britons; eſpecially ſince it plainly 

+ Seein this appears, from the inſcriptions of + other ſtones thus 

7 title ſet up on end, that they way ſuch. One particularly 


of Hurlers. in Wales, obſerved by a * very learned perſon (in- 


an inſcription to this ſenſe, Mayeſt thou awake. 1. 
From hence to the South, the ſhore, wheeling in 
| by little and little, makes a bay in the form of a new 
Mountibay. moon, called Mountſbay ; where they ſay that the 
| Ocean, breaking violently in, drowned the land. Upon 
this lies Mouſehole, in Britiſh, Port-Innis, that is, 
the port of the iſland [(from an iſland lying before 
tit z)] for which the privilege of a market was pro- 
Barons of cured of Edward I. by Henry de Tieis, who had the 
Tieis. dignity of a baron, and was lord of Alwerton and 
Penſance, Tiwernel in this county. And Penſance, 1. e. the 
hhleead of the ſand, [or rather the head of the ſaint; 


for that this laſt is the right name appears from the 


arms of the town, which are St. John Baptiſt's head 

in a charger. If this did not put it beyond diſpute, 

it would not be abſurd to imagine the original name 

to have been Penſavas; which fignifies the head of the 

channel, and agrees very well with the nature of the 

| place.] This is a little market-town; not far from 

"ls, C, whence * was that noted ſtone Main-amber, which, 

75 2 though of a vaſt bigneſs, you might move with your 

of Ambro- little finger; notwithſtanding which, a great number 

” of men could not remove it out of the place. [In 

the late civil wars, it was thrown down by the gover- 

nor of Pendennis, not without great labour in the 

undermining. 

dt. Maddren's In the pariſh of Penſance, is is St. Maddren' 8 wo 
"My ery of the cures whereof have been very remarkable. 

allied. " Biſhop Hall tells us, that a cripple, who, for ſixteen 

years together, was forced to walk upon his hands, 

by reaſon the ſinews of his legs were contracted, was 


induced by a dream to waſh in this well; which had 


/ ſo good an effect, that himſelf ſaw him both able to 
; walls and to get his own livelihood. 5 


the ſervice of king Charles I. 


remedy. 


Vo IJ. 


ſtands one much larger than any of the reſt. We 
A trophy. may probably conjecture this to have been ſome trophy | 


ment of Ju- the trophy of Athelſtan the Saxon, wer * had ſub- | The hame, probably, i in Britiſh, was Kynadhas ap 


Mr. Lhwyd. compaſſed, indeed, with a ditch, inſtead of ſtones) has |: 


WA 5 UL. 149 
Next, upon this bay, ſtands [Gulwall, where is Gulwall. 
the tombſtone of an ancient Briton, now turned into 


a foot-bridge, and commonly called the blue-bridge ; | 
on which is this inſcription: 


Ege | 
WS 


. 
= 


V > 
BF es, VT. WS 
WIT 


Ichdinow, 


Upon this bay alſo ſtands] Merkiu, i. e. the market 


| of Jupiter, becauſe a market is there kept on Thurſ- 


day ¶ Jupiter's day J] but this no good harbour. In 


the very corner is St. Michael's Mount, which gives St. Michaels 


name to the whole bay, called formerly Dinſol, as it Mount. 
is in the book of Landaff; by the inhabitants Careg- 


Cowſe, i. e. a hoary rock; and, in Saxon, Mychel- Mychelſtow. 


vop, i. e. Michael's-place, as Laurence Noel has Laurence 
| obſerved, a perſon of great learning; who, in + the 7271 


laſt age, did firſt reſtore the Saxon language ſpoken? This, . 


by our anceſtors, which had been quite laid aſide 
and forgotten. Here is a rock pretty high and craggy, 


which, when the tide is in, is incompalſed with water 


but, when out, is joined to the main land. Upon 


this rock, John earl of Oxford, not many ages ſince, 
truſting to the natural ſtrength of the place, fortified 


himſelf againſt king Edward IV, and defended it 
bravely, though without ſucceſs ; for his men yielded; 
upon the firſt aſſault of the king's party. Upon the 
very top of the rock, within the fort, was a chapel 


dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel ; and Wil- 


liam, earl of Cornwall and Moriton, who, by the | 
munificence of William the Conqueror, held large 


poſſeſſions in theſe parts, built a cell there for a monk 


or two, who pretended that St. Michael had appeared 


in that mount. But this viſion the Italians alſo are 


very earneſt to fix upon their Garganus 3 and the 

French upon their Michael's Mount in Normandy. 

At the bottom of this mountain, within the memory 

of our * grandfathers, as they were digging for tin, , bucher C. 
they met with ſpear-heads, axes, and ſwords of braſs, Braſs wea- 
all wrapped-up in linnen; of the ſame fort with thoſe Pens. 
found long ago in Hircynia in Germany, and others 

of the like kind in Wales : for it is plain from the 
monuments of antiquity, that the Greeks, Cimbri- 

ans, and Britons, made uſe of braſs weapons ; not- 
withſtanding that the wounds made by them are leſs 


hurtful, on account of a medicinal virtue in braſs, 


which Macrobius takes notice of from Ariſtotle. 
Thoſe ages were not ſo well verſed in the killing-arts 
as our's is. In the rocks underneath, and all along 


4 know not "whether this i is 2 diline —.— — 3 that is ſaid to be undoubtedly true. Two perſons, who had found 
the preſcriptions of phyſicians and ſurgeons ineffectual, went to this well (according to the ancient cuſtom) on Corpus-Chriſti 8 
and, laying a ſmall offering upon the altar, drank of the water; lay upon the ground all night; iu the morning 'took a good 
draught more; and each of them carried away ſome of the water in a bottle. Within three weeks they found the effect of it, 
and (their ſtrength increaſing by degrees) they were able to move themſelves upon crutches, Next year, they took the ſame 
- * courſe, after which they were able to go up and down by the help of a ſtaff. At length, one of them, being a fiſkerman, was, 
and, if he be alive, is ſtill able to follow his buſineſs, The other was a ſoldier under colonel William Godolphin, and died in 


After this, the well was ſuperſtitiouſly frequented ; ſo that the rector of hi neighbouring pariſh was ſega to reprove My A 
| of his pariſhoners for it. But, accidentally, meetihg a woman coming from it with a bottle in her hand, and being troubled 
with colical pains, he deſired to drink of it, and found himſelf eaſed of that diſtemper. | 
The inſtances are too near our own times, and too well atteſted; to fall under the ſuſpicion of idle aides or legendary 
fables ; . but it is worth our obſervation, that the laſt inſtance deſtroys the miracle; for, if he was cured upon accidentally taſting 
it, the ceremonies of ofring, lying on the ground, &c. Fopeributen nothing; and fo, the virtue of the water claims the whole 
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+ P;rrhoco- this coaſt, breeds the + pyrrhocorax, a crow with a a 
red bill and red feet; which therefore is not peculiar 


rax. 
Corniſh 
cough. 


Mountſbay. 


. Godolphin- 


hill. 
Family of 
the Godol- 
phins. 


D AN M 


to the Alps, as Pliny imagined. This bird is found 
by the inhabitants to be an incendiary, and very 
thieving; for it often ſets houſes on fire privately, 
and ſteals pieces of money, and then hides them. 

In this place the country is the moſt narrow, and 
contracted into a ſort of iſthmus, there being ſcarce 
four miles diſtance between this and the Upper or 


Severn ſea. A little beyond the mountain is a bay, 


pretty wide, called Mountſbay, from the mountain; 
it is a very ſafe harbour from the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt winds, and at low water is ſix or ſeven fathoms 


deep. More to the eaſt ſtands Godolcan (they now | 


call ir Godolphin ;)] a hill famous for ſtore of tin- 


mines, but much more noted for its lords of that 
name, whoſe virtues are no leſs eminent than their | 
family is ancient, [and whoſe honour, however con- 


ſiderable before, hath been greatly augmented, of 


late years, by Sidney earl of Godolphin, who was 


adyanced by king Charles the Second to the dignity 


of a baron of this realm by the title of baron ,Go- 
dolphin of Rialton, and was afterwards raiſed to the 
more honourable titles of viſcount Rialton and earl 


of Godolphin by queen Anne; in the firſt year of 


Sammes's 
Brit. 


Helſton. | 


Loopole. 


whoſe reign, he was conſtituted lord treaſurer of 
England; in the adminiſtration of which high and 
important office, his abilities and integrity were equally 
conſpicuous. Godolonac is ſaid by a late writer to 
ſignify, in the Phœnician language, a place of tin.) 
But the name, in Corniſh, comes from a white eagle; 


and this family has a long time borne, for their arms, 


in a ſhield gules, an eagle diſplayed between three 
flower- de- luces argent. | | 1 
From St. Michael's Mount to the ſouth, there 


juts out a peninſula; at the entrance whereof, we 
meet with Helſton, in the language of the natives 


Hellas, from the ſalt-water thereabouts; a town fa- 


o N 4:Þ 


ſeamen called the Lizard; by Ptolemy the Promon- 
tory of the Danmonii and Ocrinum; by Athicus, 


reckoned among the mountains of the Weſtern ocean. 


craggy mountain; though it is certain that Ocrea, 


ſhould ſuppoſe that this promontory had its name from 
being edged and pointed like a cone ? 


croſs, with this inſcription : 


Gnegumi, who might probably be ſome Britiſh prince. 
A little further, the ſhore opens] to receive the ſmall 


old town, called Voluba, mentioned by Ptolemy. 
But it has, long ſince, either loſt its being, or its 
name; which yet does ſtill, in ſome meaſure, remain 
in Valemouth or Falemouth. This harbour is as 


{noble as the Brunduſium of Italy, and very capaci- 


I dare not be poſitive, that it took its name from 
| Ocra, which (as Sextus Pompeius has it) ſignifies a 


among the Alps, as alſo Ocriculum and Interocrea, 
were ſo called from their ſteep rough ſituation. But, 
ſince Ochr, in Britiſh, ſignifies an edge, what if we 


The ſhore, ſhooting in again from this Meneg, 
makes a bay full of winding creeks [in which 1s 
Mawgan, where is a ſtone commonly called Mawgan- 


Ocrinum. 


in that monſtrous Geography of his, Ocranum; and The Lizard, 


ov 


Mawgan. 


The characters are all plain, except the derm G in 


river Vale, upon which, ſomething inward, ſtood an 
Voluba. 


Falmouth. 


ous; for an hundred ſhips may ride in its winding 


bays at ſuch a diſtance, that, from no one of them, 
ſhall be ſeen the top of another's main-maſt. It is 


alfo ſecure from winds, being guarded on all fides 


1 the ſalt Douts a- | high uneven rock, called by the inhabitants Crage ; 
mous for the privilege of ſtamping tin. And, a | and each ſide of it is fortified with a caſtle, built bß 
little lower, by the conflux of a great many waters, | king Henry VIII, for the ſafety of the place, and | 


with high creeks. At the very entrance, there is a 


is made 2 lake two miles long, called Loopole, ſe- terror of the enemy: that on the eaſt is St. Maudit's 5 


bourhood. At a little diſtance from thence there is 


a military camp (they call it Erth) built in a large 


circumference of great ſtones, heaped one upon ano- | 
ther without mortar; ſuch as are to be met with, 


here and there, in other places, and made, as I ſup- 


poſe, in the Daniſh wars; nor is it unlike thoſe for- 


 tifications of the Britons, which Tacitus calls © a 


« rude and confuſed ſtructure of great ſtones.” The 


_ peninſula itſelf (pretty large and well ſtocked with 


Menna. 
Meneg. 


Summes's 


Brit. p. 59. 


little villages) is called Meneg; without all doubt, 


the ſame with Menna, which Jornandes, in his Getics, | 
_ deſcribes from Cornelius (I know not whether the 


ſame with Tacitus) a writer of annals ; and which 
ſome copies read Memma: It is“ (ſays he) in 
„the furtheſt part of Britain, and abounds with 
“ ſeveral forts of metal; affording good paſture, 


and contributing more to the nouriſhment of cattle, 


< than of men.” But, as for what he ſays of © its 
<« abounding with ſeveral ſorts of metal,” it is now 
ſo far from it, that it ſeems, long ſince, to have been 
quite drained. [This Meneg, as alſo the Erth in it, 
a late writer will have to be of a Phoenician origi- 
nal; the firſt, from Meneog, ſignifying kept-in by 
the ſea; and the ſecond, from Arith, a common 
nage, as he ſays, for lakes; and this military fence, 
being placed by a lake, may well enough be ſuppoſed 


to have its denomination from thence.] It is by the 


parated from the ſea by a little ridge running out; and that on the weſt Pendinas; of which an anti- Pendinas. 
and, when the violence of the waves breaks through | quarian poet e e F 
that, it makes a wonderful roaring all over the neigh- H . | 


Pendinas tenet aſperi cacumen _ 
Celſum montis, & intonat frequenter. 
Mauditi quoque ſubfidet rotundum 
Caſtrum, & impetu fulminat furenti, 


High on a craggy rock Pendennis ſtands, 
And with its thunder all the port commands; 
While ſtrong St. Maudit's anſwers it below, 8 
Where Falmouth's ſands the ſpacious harbour ſhow, 


word Geneu, ſignifying a mouth and an entrance 
« at the mouth; [if, indeed, there is any occaſion 


by contraction tra, in the Phcenician, is ſo far from 
ſignifying any inconſiderable place, that it denotes a 
fort or caſtle, The not knowing the ſignification of 


armour, according to the import of their name. 


for the diminutive, as I am informed there is not; | 
and this is the more probable, becauſe + Tira and + 1 
Brit. p- 


Thus, Trefuſis (which really ſignifies a walled town 


Portus oftia qua patent Falenſis, ' _ T 


But the harbour itſelf is called by Ptolemy Ceni- Cenionis | 
onis oftium, without all diſpute, from the Britſh — 


which Tregony, the name of a town hard by, con- 1 4 
firms; as much as if one ſhould ſay, © a little town 


this word ſeems, in former days, to have led ſome of 
the Corniſh gentry into an error, in taking their coat- 


or fortified place) is turned into three fuſils; and ſo 


4 * 


Voluba. 


Tregonay 
Roſeland, 


Roſs, - 
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three ſpindles are in the arms of the family. Tre- 


nances is a place or town by a vale; but, becauſe 
it ſounds not unlike tres enſes, a feſs between three 
fwords is borne:by this family. Many more inſtances 
of this kind might be given, eſpecially where the 
initial Tre (as if it were of a Latin original) hath 
determined them to take three of whatever they chuſe.] 
But to return. In the reign of king Charles the Se- 
cond, Charles lord Berkley, and viſcount Fitzhard- 
ing, was, in the ſtxteenth year thereof, created, at 
the ſame time, lord Botetort and earl of Falmouth | 1 
but, he loſing his life, the year following, in the ſea- 
, fervice againſt the Dutch, and leaving no iſſue male, 
Stat. 16. Car. this honour was extinct: in which year, an act of 
* 7,” partiament was alſo paſſed for the making of the 
1. 20. church, erected here at Falmouth, a pariſh-church, 
and no part of the pariſh of St. Gluvias, « or chapelry 
of St. Budocke. 

- 'Phis place gives the title of viſcount to the family 
Saban, to which dignity it was advanced, in 

the reign of king George the Firſt. 


There are ſome towns which ſtand upon FE inner 


Penryn. parts ofthis harbour. Penryn, a famous market; 
where Waker Broneſcombe, biſhop of Exeter, anno 
Glaſnith 1288, built a collegiate church (called Glaſnith) 
12, C. with“ thirteen prebendaries, as the hiſtory of the 
7 foundation, in the ledger-book of that college, ex- 
Arwenack. preſsly faith.) Arwenack, the ſeat of the ancient 
Truro. and famous family of the Killegrews. Truro, in 
. Corniſh, Truru, ſo called from three ſtreets, in a 

manner incompaſſed with two little rivers; and diſ- 
 tinguiſhed by being a mayor-town, and by the privi- 

Grampound. leges it has in the buſineſs of the ſtannaries. Gram- 
pound, the maſt remote from the harbour; [to the 
burghers whereof John of Eltham, earl of Cornwall, 

in his charter which is ſtill extant, granted and con- 


Fala- wood; and, at this day, there are certain lands 
adjoining to the town, and within the precincts of 
the bgrough, called Cois-fala. Which remains of 
the old name, and the ſituation of the town, exactly 
Veluba. | agreeing with that of Voluba in Ptolemy, ſeem to 


uſtify a conjecture, that, upon erecting the adjoin- | 


Ing bridge over the river Vale, it exchanged the name 
of Yoluba for Ponſmur; by which name (in Britiſh, 

ſignifying a great bridge) Edmund earl of Cornwall 

exactly Granpond, or, as it is called, at this day, 
Grampond. Upon the ſea- coaſt, at ſome diſtance, 
Tregonan. is Tregonan, the ſcat of the Tredenhams, an ancient 
Roſeland. and well-allied family.] Below this is Roſeland, a 
plot of ground lying along the ſea- ſide; fo called, as 
ſome would have it, from roſetum, a garden of roſes ; 
or, as others, becauſe it is ericetum, a heath; for 
N Rox, | in Bruiſh, ſignifies a heath. From whence Roſs 
in Scotland, and another Roſs in Wales, have had their 


the induſtry of the huſbandmen, is made more rich 
and fruitful. [Notwithſtanding which conjectures, 
this neither borrows the name from a roſe, nor from a 
| heath; but from Roſe or Roſs, which is, in Corniſh, 
A vale or valley. - 'The found of this word, implying 
ſomething of a zoſe, and the beauty of that flower, | 
hath led. ſame families into the fame error, in their | 


others: ſo Roſagan (which ſignifies no more than a 


white valley) took three red roſes ; Roſcarrock (i. e. 


a rock in the valley) a roſe and a tench; Penroſe 
& e. * of the valley) a bend ſet about with roſes; 


firmed the whole ville of Grampont, and all the | 
lands of Coytfala, which, in the Britiſh, ſignifies 


infranchiſed it ; and this, being put into French, is | 


names, as being a dry, thirſty ground; but this, by 


taking of arms, as the forementioned Tre hath done 
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with others of the ſame kind. Farther up in the land 
is Lanhidrock, the ſeat of the right honourable the Lanhidrock. 
earl of Radnor, whoſe great grandfather was created 
baron of Truro by king Charles I, and his grand- 
father earl of Radnor by king Charles II.] From 
Roſcland the ſea immediately follows the dentings of 
the land, and makes a large bay, called Trueardraith- 
bay, tliat is to ſay, the bay of a town at the ſahd.” 
[On the ſummit of St. Auſtle Downs, about a mile 
from the town, are ſeveral ancient barrows, or bury- 

ing-places.] 

Scarce two miles from Fer ich, where the river - 
Fowey runs into the ſea, is Fowey-town, in Britiſh, Fowey. 
Foath, ſtretched along the creek ; it was very fa- 
mous, in former times, for ſea-fights ; the memory 
whereof remains in the arms of the place; which are 
a compound of all thoſe of the Cinque- ports. On 
each fide of the harbour, is a fort, built by Edward 
IV, who, a little after, upon a diſpleaſure conceived 
againft the men of Fowey, for preying upon the 
French coaſts, though a peace had been made with 
that kingdom, took from them all their ſhips and 
naval ſtores. Over-againſt Fowey; on the other ſide; 
ſtands Hall, noted for its pleaſant walks on the ſide Hall. 
of an hill, and + the ſeat of Sir William Mohun, f Anno {6g 
knight, of an ancient and hoble family ; deſcended 
from the Mohuns, earls of Somerſet 3 and the Court- Mohuns.' 
nies, earls of Devonſhire : [ ſince which time, it has 
been fold ; and the ſeat of the lord Mohun (while 
living) was at Boconnock: Not far from Fowey is 


St. Blaiſe, where is a croſs by the alms-houſe, on two St. Blaiſe, 
ſides of which are the hn, inſcriptions: : 
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In the high-way, near 8 is a Nome: 1 
called the Long Stone, on which is this inſcription: 


The reading 1 is, Cid us hic jacit 3 . ; 
for the w in Cunomori mult needs be an M reverſed, 
the letter W being but lately introduced into any al- 
phabet. This man's name, in Britiſh, was Kirys ap 
Kynvor; and it is probable, that Pol Kirys (a village, 
within half a mile of this ſtone) received the name 
from him. About 2 mile from the ſtone is a round 


ditch» 
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ditch, called Caſtle-dore, where, within the memory! 
of man, urns full of aſhes have been dug up; and 
the like hath been heretofore found in the neighbour- 


ing pariſh of Trewardrith. 


Uzella. 
The Britons 
had not the 
letter x. 


U xellodu- 


num in 


France. 


How che 


ports in 
Cornwall 


came to be 
opt up. 


Cornwall, who formerly had his palace here. But 
there are two towns which do greatly eclipſe the glory | 
| Leſkard, of this Uzella; Leſkard, to the eaſt, ſeated on a high | 


by Podman. 


More within land, upon the ſame river, ſtands the 
Uzella of Ptolemy ; and it has not yet quite loſt the 
name, being called, at this day, Leſtwithiel, from 
its ſituation 3 for it was upon a high hill, where 1s 
Leſtormin, an ancient caſtle; though it is ſince re- 
moved into the valley. Now, uchel, in Britiſh, ſig- 
nifies high and lofty ; from whence the Uxellodunum 
in Gaule is ſo named, becauſe the town, as being 
built upon a mountain, has a ſteep rugged aſcent 
every way. This, in the Britiſh hiſtory, is called. 


Pen-Uchel- coit, i. e. a high mountain in a wood; 


by which ſome will have Exeter to be meant. But 
the ſituation of it in Ptolemy, and the name it has 
to this day, do ſufficiently ſhew, that it was the an- 
cient Uzella. Now, it is a little town and not much 
frequented; for the channel of the river Fowey, which, 
in the laſt age, uſed to carry the tide to the very town, 
and convey veſſels of good burthen, is now ſo ſtop- 
ped” up by the ſands coming from the lead-mines, 
that it is too ſhallow for barges; and, indeed, all 
the harbours of this county are in danger to be 


choked up by theſe ſands, However, it is the| 
county-town, where the ſheriff, every month, holds 
the county-court, and where the warden of the ſtan- | 
naries has his priſon ; for it has the privilege of coin- 


age, by the favour (as they ſay) of Edmund earl of 


hill, and famous for an ancient caſtle and a market: 


and Bodman, to the north, ſcarce + four miles diſ. 
tant; in Britiſh (if I miſtake not) Boſuenna, and, in 


ancient charters, Bodminiam. This town is ſeated 


between two hills, not very healthfully ; and extended 
from eaſt to weſt. It is a noted market-town, po- 


pulous, and well built ; and it is diſtinguiſhed by the 


Privilege of ſtamping tin. But it was formerly more 


famous for a biſhop's ſee; for, about the year gog, 


The book of when the diſcipline of the church was quite neglected 


 Wincketter 


Monaltery, 


Inqu. An. 9. 


Edw. II. 


in thoſe parts, Edward the elder, by a decree from 
pope Formoſus, ſettled a biſhop's ſee here, and 
granted the biſhop of Kirton three villages in thoſe 


parts, Polton, Cæling, and Lanwitham; © that he 


. 


might, every year, viſit the county of Cornwall, 


* order to reform their errors; for, before that 


cc 


time, they reſiſted the truth to the utmoſt, and 
« would not ſubmit to the apoſtolical decrees.” [Pol- 
ton is probably Paulton in St. Breague; Lawhitton 


{till belongs to the biſhop; but where Cæling was 


ſeated doth not appear. The manors mentioned here- 


abouts to be the biſhop's are | Lawhitton, St. Ger- 


man's, Pawton, Pregaer, Penryn, and Cargaul, with- 


out any mention of Cæling. In thoſe manors, the 


+ Is, C. 


St. Neoth's. 


biſhops had the view of frankpledge, and all other 


privileges, except hue and cry.] But afterwards, 
thoſe diſmal wars of the Danes breaking out, the 


biſhop's ſee was tranſlated to St, German's. Near 


Lefſkard + was a church formerly called St. Guerir, 


which, in Britiſh, ſignifies a phyſician; where (as 


Aſter tells us) king Alfred, while he was in the midſt 
of his devotion, recovered of a fit of ſickneſs. But, 


when Neotus, a. man of eminent ſanctity and learn- 
ing, was buried in that church, he ſo much eclipſed 
the glory of the other ſaint, that from him the place 
began to be called Neoteſtow, 1. e. the place of Neoth 


; ie pla 1, | cauſe, in the authors that have writ about bounds, 
and now St, Neoth's; and the religious there were 


0 N 8 
called clerks of St. Neot, who had pretty large reve» 


nues, as appears from Domeſday. [At preſent, the 
very footſteps of the old church or college are quite 


gone; ſo that there are no ruins of it within the 


| pariſh, nobody knows where it ſtood, nor are there 


any ' church-lands that are known to have formerly t _ 
belonged to it; which makes it probable, that it was fore, in 
alienated long before the reformation. Here is, at . * 


preſent, a fine country church; and in the windows 
ſeveral pictures relating to ſome particular traditions 

of the Jews; which are exactly delivered in a Cor- 

niſh book, now in the * public library at Oxford. Archiv. 
It is probable they had theſe traditions immediately B. 30. 
from the Jews themſelves, who were here, in great 
numbers, about the tin.] Hard by (as I have been 

told) in the pariſh of St. Clare, there are, in a place st. Clare, 
called Pennant, i. e. the head of the valley, two 
ſtone monuments ; one with the upper part hollow 

in form of a chair; the other, called Other-half- 

ſtone, inſcribed with barbarous characters now almoſt 

worn out: | | 


Pool. 
Trerice. 


Loo rivet 


t Weſt, ( 


* Upon t 
| | Þ eaſt, C. 
Which I think are to be a thus: Dontert: 3 
pro anima: unleſs we may imagine, that theſe two 

points ( : )-after Doniert are the remains of the letter — „Germ; 
E, and ſo read, Doniert erogavit; implying that he 

gave that land to the religious, for the good of his 

ſoul. I cannot but think, that this Doniert muſt be 

that petty king of Cornwall, which the annals call 

Dungerth, and tell us he was drowned in the year 

872; [not only by reaſon of the affinity of the 

names, but alſo becauſe the letters are exactly the 

ſame with thoſe on a monument in Denbighſhire, 

which was ſet up by Konken, king of TORE, at, the 

yery ſame time.] 

Hard by is a heap of pretty large rocks, 2 Wring: ; : 
which is a great ſtone, formed fo like a cheeſe, that cheeſe. 1160). 
it ſeems to be preſſed by the others; from whence Get, C. 

the whole has the name of Wringcheeſe. (They 5 

were, doubtleſs, naturally and accidentally ſo piled 

one upon another; lying aſkew, and not perpendi . 

cularly, the leaſt at the bottom.] A great many Trematon 
ſtones likewiſe, almoſt in a ſquare, are to be ſeen 
upon the adjoining plain; whereof ſeven or eight are 

at equal diſtances from one another. The neigh- | 
bouring people call them Hurlers, from a pious per- Hurlers: 
ſuaſion, that they are men transformed into ſtones, 

for playing at ball on Sunday. Others will have 
them to be a trophy, in memory of ſome battle; and 
others think they have been ſet for boundaries” be- 


they have read, that large ſtones uſed to be gathered 
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c O R N * 1 L. 
i both parties, and eredted for limits. [Theſe are | of the ancient family of the Edgecombs, is pleaſantly 
oblong, rude, and unhewn ftones, pitched in the | ſituated, with a proſpect of the winding harbour be- 
ground on one end, ſtanding upon a down in three | neath it. [ This place and a great part of the pariſh 
circles, the centers whereof ate in a right line; the | of Maker, though on the weſt ſide of the Tamar, 
middlemoſt circle the greateſt. They ſeem neither | do not properly belong to Cornwall, but Devonſhire ; 
+ — to be trophies, nor land- marks, + but burying-places | only, as to eccleſiaftical juriſdiction, they are within 
2 this of the ancient Britons ; for the Other-half-ſtone, not | the archdeaconry of Cornwall, On the other hand, 
county. far from thoſe Hurlers, appears by the inſcription to | the tract over-againſt Saltaſh, on the eaſt ſide of 
; have been a ſepulchral tone. And that alſo called | the Tamar, is within Cornwall; and fo it is alſo 
the Long-ſtone, ſtanding in the downs about half a | about Northamerton. The reaſon whereof is pro- 
mile from the Hurlers' (above two yards and a half | bably this, that, upon the diviſion of ſhires, ſome 
high, with a croſs on both fides) was, doubtleſs, a | eminent perſons, living on one ſide of the river, and 
funeral monument, The figure of it is this: having part of their eſtates on the other, procured 
Wl n the latter to be included in the ſame county with the 
1 former. So the family of Valletort or de Valle tortä, 
3 having their manſion on the eaſt ſide of the river, 
Foe 1 5 + | (perhaps, at or about Plymouth, where is yet known 
About two miles from the river Loo is the preſent | the manor of Vawtort or Valletort) had probably 
feat of the ancient family of the Trelawmes ; to which, ſome branch of their eſtate on the weſt ſide, and got 
by marriage with one of the daughters and coheirs | that united to Devonſhire. And thus all that tract 
of Courtney earl of Devonthire, a great part of the | of ground, of which Mount-Edgecomb is a part, 
mheritance of that noble family came. They were | being called by the name of Vawtort's home, conti- 
poiſeſſed'of this place, only ſince the reign of queen | nues a part of Devonſhire. Whether that ſmall part 
| Eliſabeth; having before been, for many ages, ſeated | of Kent near Woolwich, lying on the Eſſex ſide ; | Wh | 
_ firſt at Trelawny, and afterwards at Minehead (a alſo, a piece of Oxfordſhire near Culham on the 1 
town, diſtant about ſix miles, on the ſame river Loo) | Berkſhire ſide; and a flip of Staffordſhire on the Der- Wits | 
whore they ſtill have a large houſe (the place of their | byſhire ſide; whether theſe, I ſay, may not have 
Pool. former reſidence) called Pool. Towards the northern | happened, on the like occaſion, can only be reſolved 
Trerice. coaſt of this county is Trerice, the ſeat of the ancient | by thoſe who have opportunity to conſult the private 
family of Arundel, of which Sir John Arundel, in | records and hiſtories of the reſpective places. But | 
conſideration af his:emimen loyalty and ſerviees to the | to return.) Next to Mount Edgecomb is Anthony, Anthony. 
crown, was advanced by king Charles the Firſt to the | remarkable for its neatneſs, and a fiſhpond which lets 
| dignity of a baron of this realm, by the title of Lord in the ſea, from whence it is furniſhed with fiſh, both 
Arundel of Treviee.] for uſe and pleaſure ; but much more for the * lord * Anno _ 
Loo river. The wiver Loo opens irſchf a paſſage into the ſea | of it, Richard Carew, who not only lived up to the 
aA upon this 4vult, and, at its mouth, communicates | dignity of his anceſtors, but excelled them all in the 
the name to two irie towns joined together by a | ornaments of virtue. Thus far we have been upon 
tWeſt, C. ſtone· bridge. That upon the F eaſt ſide, as newer, | the ſouth coaſt ; now let us ſurvey the fortn. 
flouriſhes moſt; but time has very much decayed the | The northern ſhore, from the Land's-end, run- 
Upon the other, which is more * weftward ; though it {ſtill re- | ning forward on a long tract of ſandy banks waſhed 
al, © tains the honour of a mayor and aldermen. From up by the ſea, comes to a town hanging into the ſea 
hence we meet with nothing memorable, till we come like a ſort of little tongue, called St. Ives; from Iva, st. Ives. 
10 Liver, a little river abounding with oyſters; which | an Iriſh woman of great piety, who lived here. It 
&,German's. Tuns by St. German's, a fmall village, whither the | was formerly called Pendinas ; and the harbour be- 
| binop's fee was trariflated, for greater ſafety, in the | low, which receives the river Haile, has its name 
time of the Daniſh war. There is a little religious | from the town, being called by the ſeamen St. Ives- 
houſe dedicated to St. German of Auxerre, who ſup- | bay. The town itſelf is now but ſmall; for the 
preſſed the Pelagian herefy, then growing again in | north-weſt-wind, the tyrant of this coaſt, by heap- 
Britain. After the fucceſſion of ſome few biſhops, | ing-in ſands upon it, has been ſo very prejudicial to 
Levinus, biſhop of Kirten, a great favourite of Ca- it, that they have removed the ſituation more than 
nutus the Dane, obtained a royal grant to have it] once. From hence, the country growing broader on 
annexed to his own fee; from which time, there has | both ſides, and running eaſtward, the northern ſhore, 
been but one biſhop for this county and Devonſhire, | with an oblique winding, goes north-eaſt to Padſtow, 
who now has his ſer at Exeter; and he appointed | meeting with nothing remarkable in its way, beſides 
tis little village of St. German's for a ſeat to his ſuf. 4 chapel built upon the ſand, and dedicated to St. 
1160. fragan. There I was nothing left ar it, long ſince, | Piranus, another Iriſh ſaint, buried here; to whoſe 
'Get, C. beſides fiſhermen's huts, who * gat themſelves a pretty ſanctity a filly childiſn writer has attributed the find- 
good Livelihood by fiſhing ; in the fea and the neigh- | ing proviſion for ten Iriſh kings and their armies, 
bouring rivers ; [bu even that is now wholly laid] for eight days together, with no more than three 
aſide.) At a few miles diſtance, upon the ſame river, | cows; as alſo the bringing to life dead hogs and dead 
Trematon, Trematon till ſupports che name of a caſtle by Its | men. Farther from the ſhore is [Rialton, which Rialton. 
ruinous walls; where (as it is in Domeſday) William gave the title, firſt of baron, and then of viſcount, 
carl of Moriton © had his caftle and market ;” and | to the right honourable Sidney earl -of Godolphin, | 
it was the head of a barony of the earls and dukes | lord high treaſurer of England; and] St. Columb's, st. Columb's, | 
of Cornwall, as we learn from the Inquiſitions. When | a lictle market-town, dedicated to Columba, an ex- 
| the Liver has paſſed by this place, it empties itſelf creding pious woman and a martyr; and not to Co- Camd. Epiſt. 
into the Tamara, the limit of this county (near Saltaſh, lumbanus the Scot (as I am now fully ſatisfied by p-. 91. 
tor the formerly Eſſe, once the ſeat of the + Valtorts, now | her life, [tranſlated from the Corniſh.)] Near which, 
8 v. pretty well ſtored with merchants, and endowed with at a little leſs diſtance from the ſea, ſtands Lhanhe- ILhanheron. 
bgecomb, many privileges) where Mount-Edgecomb, the ſeat | ron, [heretofore] the ſear of the family of he Arun- 
* T3 % R r x dels, 
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— Naturam Cambals fontis _ | 
Mutatam ſtupet eſſe ſui, tranſcendit inundans 
Sanguineus torrens ripas, & volvit in æquor 


Corpora cæſorum, plures natare vid eres 
Et petere auxilium, 1 undis vita relinguit. 
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1 | dels, knights, who, on account of their vaſt riches, | 
| | Family of vere not long ſince called the great Arondels. They | 


theA 
OY are ſometimes ſtyled, in Latin, De Hirundine, and | 


þ | appoſitely enough, in my opinion; for a ſwallow, in | 

| French, is Arondet and their arms are in a field| 
1 | ſable ſix ſwallows argent. It is certainly an ancient |. 
1 and noble family, as alſo very largely allied; to the 
þ | name and arms whereof William Brito, a poet, al- 
| | 3 | ludes, when he deſcribes a warlike gentleman of this 

| family aſſaulting a Frenchman, about the year 1170: 


— = Cainel's ſtreem 
Feels the ſad change, and wonders whence it came: 
The yielding banks are drown'd with riſing blood, 
And mangled corpſe lie gaſping on the flood: 
Poor half-dead wretches ſpend their fainting breath 


Si £ f . . 
I! —— Hirundele velocior alite, que dat In — W from a ſecond death. 


I} Hoc agnomen ei, fert cujus in ægide fignum, 
1 Se rapit agminibus mediis, clypeoque nitenti, 


4 It is certain (not to deny the truth of this ſtory 
| | | Quem fibi Guilielmus læva pretenderat ulna, concerning Arthur) that we read, in Marianus, of a 
| Immergit validam preacute cuſpidis baſtam. bloody battle here between the Britons and Saxons, 


in the year 820; ſo that the place may, in ſome 


= £ © Swift as the ſwallow, whence his arms device 


And his own name are took, inrag'd he flies 
Through gazing troops, the wonder of the field, 


meaſure, ſeem to be ſacred to Mars. And, if it be 
true that Arthur was killed here, the ſame ſhore gave 


tf e 7 And ſticks his lance in William's glittering ſhield. him his firſt breath, and deprived him of his laſt; _ The bat 
| on | for, upon the neighbouring ſhore, ſtands Tindagium | | called T 
17 | At a little diſtance is a ; danke rampire on the top (the birth- place of the great Arthur) part of it, as it | 
| of a hill, and a cauſey leading to it; it is called | were, on a little tongue thruſt out; and part upon 
_ Callle- Caſtellan Danis, i. e. the camps of the Danes ; be- | an iſland formerly Joined to the main land by a bridge. 
Danis. cauſe the Danes, when they infeſted the Engliſh | They now call it Tindagel, though nothing is left Tindagel, 
1 coaſts, incamped here, as alſo in other ä here- but the ſplendid ruins of an ancient ſtately caſtle; birth-pae , | 
| abouts. [which, Leland faith, hath been a marvellous ſtrong | "I 
1 8 Not far from DENY 18 BEE river Alan, called alſo and notable fortreſs, made by the nature of the place 8 
[| | | Camb-alan, and Camel, from its winding channel | in a manner impregnable ; eſpecially, the dungeon on 
| | (for cam, with them, implies ſo much.) Running | a high terrible rock invironed with the ſea, with a 
| | gently into the upper ſea, it has, at the mouth, a draw-bridge from the reſidue of the caſtle to it.] Of 
Ppadſlow. little market-town called Padſtow, contracted from this a modern pore writes thus: E | 
_ | 1 Petrockſtow (as it is called in the Hiſtories of the Wi 
5 Saints) from one Petrocus, a Britiſh ſaint) who lived Eft Jews Abrini 1 100 4 Aint _s | 
bere in a religious way; whereas the town was before Rupe fitus media, refluus quem circuit ef; 
Vid. Uſer. called * Loderic and Laffenac. [Leland fays of it, | Fulminat bic late turrito vertice caſtrum, 
b Antiq. P. 292. that in old writings it is called Adelſtow, i. e. Athel- 1 Numine T; indagium e dixere Corini. 
ſtan's place, king Athelſtan being looked upon as 
the chief author of its privileges; but he tells us | | On 9 ſteep rock, within a winding bay, 
| | alſo, that the tomb and ſhrine of St. Petrock were re- A caſtle ſtands furrounded by the ſea, 
Wo maining in the eaſt part of the church.] It is very | Whoſe frequent thunder ſhakes the trembling kill 
conveniently ſeated for trading into Ireland, being Tindage of old *rwas il, now Tindagel. 
W twenty-four hours eaſy fail; and is very much 5 
1 adorned by a beautiful houſe in the neighbourhood, It would be redious to relate here, from the Hitary | 
| | | like a caſtle, which N. Prideaux, a Gentleman of of Geoffrey, how Uther Pendr agon, king of Wales, 
+ So faid an ancient name and family, + ity built in thoſe fell in love with the wife of Gorlois, prince of Corn- 
16% weltern parts. | wall, in this caſtle ; and how, by magic art aſſuming 
Wadebridge. About five miles ove Padſiow is Wadebridge, the ſhape of her huſband, he defiled the lady, and 
a bridge of ſeventeen arches, and much the largeſt begot this Arthur. The verſes of our ene Architreniu: 13. C. 
| Lel. Itine- in the whole country. || It was built by one Love: John Hauvillan ſhall ſuperſede that : e enn i 
rar, vol. ii. bone, vicar of the place, to prevent thoſe dangers Balis dum fa fie — 46. __ 8 5 TW 


which paſſengers on horſeback were expoſed to by | | It 
2 f ; Tinda rel irru it nec amoris Pendra on Run | renv1ll: 
ferrying over. The foundations of ſome of the arches | Fact & opnifcar Mike NL 


- were firſt laid upon quick-ſands ; which made the un- | 
dertaker deſpair of effecting his deſign, till he laid 12 1 que ducis babitus, — ege latente, 
packs of wool for the ground-work.] At the head e e Wis ge I UT . 
of the river Alan, is ſeated Camelford, otherwiſe writ 
Gaffelford. Gaffelford, a little village, formerly called Kamblan, 


in the opinion of Leland, who tells us that Arthur, By Merlin's art transform'd from king to duke, 
the Engliſh Hector, was ſlain here; for (as he adds) And Gorloi' 7 perſon for Fey 4 took. 5 
pieces of armour, rings, and braſs-trappings for | 
horſes, are ſometimes dug up here by the country- 
men; and, after ſo many ages, the tradition of a 
bloody victory in this place is ſtill preſerved. There 
are alſo extant ſome verſes of a middle-age poet, 
about Camel's running with blood, after the battle 
of Arthur againſt Mordred; which, becauſe they 
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Nor could the prince conceal his raging flame, Pod 
But in falſe ſhapes to Tindagel he came, t Lately 


„ dtratton. 
This Uther Pendragon was a prince in | whom w were 

all the accompliſhments of a ſoldier, and Who vali- 

antly ſupported the ſinking ſtate of his country againſt _ WW". 

the Saxons, I dare not affirm, that the royal banner 

-of the Engliſh (having the effigies of a dragon with a A dragon i 

golden head, ſo well known to our neighbours, and hy pane, 


of flow fi d 1 nll of the king? 
cem to NOW from à go vein, WIll venture tO | ſo terrible to the Pagans in the holy wars under of e 
inſert: e | U 875 the G was derived from bim. 1 Tather Tilburiens M 


EA think 


ius. 


G4 Oi R N W A L is 


think we owe it to thi ein, whio, for a long 
time, uſed the eagle, after Marius had rejected the 
ſtandards of a wolf, a minotaur, a horſe, &c. and | 
came, at laſt, under the latter emperors, to make 
choice of a dragon. Upon which, pe 


. 3 pitta draconum 
Colla levant. ——— 


Exalted banners wrought with dragon's heads. 
And Nemeſianus, 
4 Sus micant, 1 ſnudtgue truces levis aura dracones. 


In enſigns mod by gentle air 
Fierce dragons heads erect appear. 


ſtandards we have the authority of Hoveden. But, 
The banner as for that other banner of the Saxons (which Bede 
called Tufa. calls Tufa) and the Reafan of the Danes, I will ſay 
nothing of them in this place, left I ſhould be: I 

to make too large a digreſſion. 
Upon the ſame coaſt (which is not very froirful, 
'  - and wants wood) there ſtand expoſed to the ſea Bote- 
Botereaux. raux-caſtle, corrupted by the vulgar into Boſ-caſtell, 
and built by the lords of it the Botereauxs, who bore 
in a ſhield argent three toads ſable. William Botereaux 
was the firſt perſon of note and eminence in this fa- 
mily, and married Alice daughter, of Robert Corbet, 
whoſe ſiſter was concubine to king Henry I; and had 
by her Reginald earl of Cornwall. From chis William 
eleven flouriſhed ſucceſſively; but Margaret, only 


daughter to the laſt, was married to Robert Hunger- | 
mountain, ſtretched out a great way in length, called 
by the Saxon annals hengerxerdun, by . Marianus 


ford, by whoſe poſterity the eſtate came to the Ha- 
ſtings, after it had been much augmented, in extent 
| honour, by the marriages ' of the Botereauxs with 
the heireſſes of the noble families of the Moeles, 
ig. 48. E. St. Laud or St. Lo, and Thweng. [By her, 
IL. R. 12. Robert had iſſue Robert lord Hungerford and Mo- 
uns, and he Thomas lord Hungerford, his ſon, whoſe 
ſole heireſs, Mary, was married to Edward lord 
| Haſtings and Hungerford ;' by whom he had George, 
the firſt of that ſirname earl of Huntingdon. This 
caſtle; with a large inheritance, continued in that fa- 

mily, until the reign of queen Eliſabeth. ]- 
From hence, northward, the land riſes and ſhoots 
itſelf fo far into the ſea, that the county between the 
*:3,C. two ſeas * above 30 miles broad, though it has been 
hitherto but very narrow. At the greateſt breadth 
Stow, of it, Stow ſtands upon the ſea-coaſt, the ancient 
Grenvitts, ſeat of the family of the Grenvills, famous for their 
_ antiquity and nobility ; [and, of later years, raiſed to 
_ the dignity of earls of Bath; who have built here a 
very ſtately houſe.] , Among the reſt, Richard, in 


the time of William Rufus, ſignaliſed his courage in 


the conqueſt of Glamorganſhire in Wales; and, i 
+ Lately, C. F the laſt age but one, another of the ſame Chriſtian 
name, exceeding. the nobility of his birth by his own 
bravery, loſt his life gallantly in an engagement with the 
btratton, Spaniards at the Azores. Not far from this is Strat- 
ton a market-town noted for gardens, and its garlic , 
near which place, the Corniſh forces for king 
1643. Charles I. gained a victory over the parliament- army. 


In the place there followed a prodigious crop of 6p 


barley; ten or twelve ears on one ſtalk z ſo, formerly, 


tain ſhrub ſprang up) (therefore called Dane-ball or 
Dane-wort, by others dwari-elder) which is ſaid to 


HS. a 
. * 


into one town. 


n 


after the battle of the Danes in Sworn- field, a cer- 


be ey found but there; or tran * from | 


A | 


by Reginald earl of Cornwall. 
biſhops of Exeter (too much carried away by paſſion vil, 


 German's mentioned above. 
paſſes to the ſea, and makes a harbour, called, in the 


thence.] Next to this is Lancells, a new ſcat of the | 
ancient family of the Caumonds, now extinct. pe Calvo 

The river Tamara, now Tamar, riſing here, not Tamara 
far from the northern ſhore, runs ſwiftly and violent- river. 


ly towards the ſouth; and, after it is increaſed with 
| with many little rivulets, paſſes by Tamara, a town 
mentioned by Ptolemy, now Tamerton; and, at a lit- 
tile diſtance from it, is Lanſtuphadon, i. e. the church 

| of Stephen, commonly called Launceſton ; a pretty Launceſton, 
| little town, ſituate upon a riſing ; which, out of two 


other boroughs, Dunevet and Newport, hath grown 


In the beginning of the Normans, 
William earl of Moriton built a caſtle here; [the 


moles whereof on which the kepe ſtood, as Leland 


tells us, were of a large and terrible height; and that 
the arx of it, having three ſeveral wards, was the 


| higheſt, though not the biggeſt,that ever he ſaw in any 
That the Weſt-Saxon kings carried a dragon in their 


ancient work in England.] It had alſo a college of 
canons, as appears by Domeſday-book, where it is 
called Launſtaveton ; which name it had, without 
doubt, from the college there, dedicated to St. Stephen, 
and, about the year, 1150, converted into a monaſtery 


This change the * William 
biſhop of 


and intereſt) did vehemently oppoſe, fearing it might Exeter. Lel, 


come to be a biſnop s ſee, and ſo leſſen their juriſdic- 
tion. At this day, it is moſt remarkable for the pub- 


lic gaol, and for the aſſizes [having been + conſtant- + Oſten, C. 


ly kept there, till it was provided by a ſpecial act 


of parliament, that it ſhould be in the power of the 1 George. I. 


lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great ſeal, to 


appoint * other Ni in the county, for the holding 
of them.] 


Tamar, going from hence, has the view of a high 


Hengervoun, and by him interpreted the mountain 


of Hengiſt ; the name it has, at preſent, i is Hengſton- Hen gon, 


hill. It was formerly pretty rich in veins of tin, and |; ©; * bill of 
. j orſes. 
the ſtanding place where the tinners of Cornwall and 


Devonſhire met every ſeventh or eighth year in 


great numbers to concert their common intereſts. 

At this place alſo, in the year 831, the Danmonian Marianus, 
Britons, with the aſſiſtance of the Danes, trying to Scotus. 
break into Devonſhire to drive out the Engliſh who 


had then got poſſeſſion of it, were totally routed by 


king Egbert, and cut off almoſt to a man. Lower 
down near Saltaſh (a little market-town, as I obſerved Saltalh, 


before, placed upon a riſing ground, and having a 
mayor, with certain privileges) the Tamar receives 


the river Liver, upon which ſtands the town of St. 
With this increaſe, it 


life of Indractus, Tamerworth, after it hath been the 
boundary between Cornwall and Devonſhire; for 
king Athelſtan (who was the firſt king of England _ 


in | that entirely ſubdued thoſe parts) made this the 


boundary between. the Corniſh Britons and his own 
Engliſh, after he had removed the Britons out of 
Devonſhire z as we learn from Malmſbury, who calls 
the river Tambra. Whereupon Alexander Necham, 
in his hymns * the Divine Nen. writes 
thus: 


| Liegre. 7 e divifer Cornubiceque 3 f 3 
Indigenas dital e een 1 


n ae England, Tamar's ſtreams vite, 
Whence with fat a: Bn an land's ſ e N 


This 
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Urſula and 
the 11,000 
virgins. - 


DA N -M 
This place ſeems to require ſomething to be ſaid 
concerning Urſula, a virgin of great ſanctity, born 


Drayt. Polb- here, and of the 11,000 Britiſh virgins. But whilſt 


olb. p. 131. 
at large. 


ſome hold, that they were drowned, in the time of 
Gratian the emperor, about the year 383, upon the 
coaſt of Germany, as they were ſailing to Armorica; 


in Italy) had been villainouſly murdered by Guido 
de Montefort, ſon of Simon earl of Leiceſter, in re- 
venge for his father's death. Whereupon his ſecond 
ſon Edmund ſucceeded in the earldom of Cornwall; 
who dying without iſſue, that large eſtate returned | 
to the king; he (in the language of the lawyers 


and others tell us, that, in the year 450, at Cologn ce being found next in blood and heir at law.“ Now, The arms of 


ſtrument of the divine vengeance: 


ſuffered martyrdom from Attila the Hun, that in- 
this difference a- 
mong authors has made ſome, inſtead of believing it 
an hiſtorical truth, ſuſpect it to be a mere fable. But 
as to that Conſtantine (called by Gildas © the tyran- 
« nous whelp of an unclean Danmonian lioneſs)” 
and the disforeſting of all this county under king 
John, (for, before that, it is thought to have been a 
foreſt, [or rather was certainly a foreſt, as appears 
by the inſtrument of that king, in the zth year of 


| 
n | upon the Rhine, in their return from Rome, they | ſince Richard and his ſon Edmund were of the che earls of 
| | blood royal of England, I have often wondered, 92 27088 


as others have alſo done, how they came to bear 
arms different from thoſe of the royal family, viz. 

in a field argent a lion rampant gules, crowned or, 
within a border ſable garniſhed with beſants. And the 
only reaſon I can offer for it is, that they might poſ- 

ſibly do it in imitation of the royal family of France, 
(fince this way of bearing arms came to us from the 
French.) For the younger ſons of the kings of 
France have arms different from the crown, to this 


his reign, whereby he expreſly disforeſts all Corn- | day ; as we may obſerve in the families of Vermandois, Bande d' or 
wall; )] of theſe matters let the hiſtorians give an ac- | Dreux, and Courtneys. And as Robert duke of ** d'azur 
count, for they are beſide my buſineſs. Burgundy, brother of Henry I, king of France, 875 
As to the earls, Candorus, called by others Cado- | took the ancient arms of the dukes of Burgundy z , Eeveules, 
cus, is mentioned by modern writers as the laſt earl | ſo this Richard, after he had the earldom of Poictou 

of Cornwall of Britiſh extraction; his arms (as the beſtowed upon him by his brother king Henry III, 

| heralds tell you) are fifteen beſans, in a field ſable. | might probably take the lions gules crowned, which Memoriates 
14 | The firſt earl, of Norman deſcent, was Robert Mori- | (as French authors inform us) belonged to his de * 


Fäarls of 
Cornwall. 


Ray's Re 
mains, p. 


Rob, de 
Monte 


1175. 


ton, brother to William the Conqueror, as 


Herlotta; to whom ſucceeded William, his fon. 


This William, ſiding with Robert the Norman a- 
gainſt Henry I, king of England, was taken priſoner, 


and loſt both his liberty and honours; in whole 
Place, Henry II, whilſt he was making warlike pre- 
parations againſt Stephen, advanced Reginald, natu- 


ral ſon to Henry I, to the earldom; (for that king was 
ſo very incontinent, that he had no leſs than thirteen 
children that were illegimate.) Reginald dying with- 


out lawful iſſue male, Henry II. (aſſigning certain 
lands to his daughters) reſerved this earldom for his 


young ſon John, then but nine years of age; upon 


with other counties. 


whom his brother Richard I. afterwards beſtowed it, 
But, John coming to the 
crown of England, his ſecond ſon Richard had this 
honour, with the earldom of Poictou, conferred upon 


him by his brother Henry III. This Richard was a 
powerful prince, in his time; as alſo a religious 
_ perſon, valiant in war, and of great wiſdom and con- 


duct; behaving himſelf in Aquitain with wonderful 
courage; where alſo he had great ſucceſs. Going 
to the Holy Land, he forced the Saracens to a truce, 


refuſed the kingdom of Apulia when offered him by 


the pope, quieted ſeveral tumults in England, and, 


being choſen king of the Romans by ſome of the 
| ſeven electors of Germany in the year 1257, Was 
_ crowned at Aix la Chapelle. 


There is a common 
verſe, which intimates that 'he bought Chis ho- 


nour : 


Nummus ait pro me nubit Cornubia Nowe 
Cornwall to Rome almighty money join'd. 


For, before that time, he was ſo famous a moneyed- 


man, that a contemporary writer has told us he was 
able to ſpend a hundred marks a day, for ten years 


together. But, the civil wars breaking out in Ger- 


many, he quickly returned to England, where he 


died, and was buried at the famous monaſtery of 
Hales, which himſelf had built; a little after, his 
eldeſt ſon Henry (in his return from the holy wars, 


the ſon. 


as ſon of | predeceffor, earls of Poictou; and might add chat | 
border fable garniſhed with beſants, out of the an- 


cient arms of the earls of Cornwall: for, as ſoon as 1 


the younger ſons of France began to bear che royal 
arms with ſome difference, we preſently followed 


them, Edward I's children being the firſt inſtance. 


But whither am I rambling to pleaſe myſelf with 


che niceties of my own profeſſion ? After Cornwall 
was united to the crown, Edward II. (who had large 


Poſſeſſions given him by his father, in thoſe parts) 
conferred the title of earl of Cornwall upon Pierce 
Gaveſton, a Gaſcoine, who had been the great de- 
baucher of him, in his youth. But he, being ſeized 
by the barons for corrupting the prince, and for 
other crimes was beheaded, and ſucceeded by John 
de Eltham, younger ſon of Edward II; who being 
young and dying without iſſue, Edward III. erected 


his head, a ring upon his finger, and a filver 
verge.“ Since which time (as I ſhall obſerve from 
the record, leaving the lawyers to make a judgment 


about it) the eldeſt ſon of the king of England is 
born earl of Cornwall; 


„ ſoon as ever he is born; ſo that he may claim 
« livery and ſeiſin of the ſaid dukedom, the ſame day 


„ he is born; and ought by right to obtain it, as if he 


had fully completed the age of twenty-one: (But 
this (according to the expreſs word of the grant) is 
limited to the firſt-· born ſon and heir; ſo that Richard 
de Bourdeaux, fon to the Black Prince, was not duke 


of Cornwall by virtue hereof, but was created by 


charter; nor was Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to king 
Edward. IV, ducheſs hereof, becauſe it is limited to 
Neither was Henry VIII, in the life-time-of 
his father, after the death of prince Arthur, * 
hereof, becauſe he was not the eldeſt ſon.] 


The duke of Cornwall hath alſo royalties 8 
gatives in certain actions, and in the ſtannaries, wrecks, 
cuſtoms, &c. for Which, and the like, he appoints 
ſeveral officers under him. But theſe matters are 


as he was at his devotions in a church at Viterbium 


laid open, more diſtinctly and fully, by Richard 


Cornwall into a dukedom, and, in the year 1336, Dukes of 
inveſted Edward, his ſon, a moſt accompliſhed ſoldier, Cornwall. 
with the dukedom of Cornwall, „by a wreath on 


<« and, by a ſpecial act made Ori 
in that caſe, he is to be prefumed of full age, as Hen. U. 


Ray's Re. 


—_y 27 ak, trailing branches ; the ſtalk is round and red, 
the leaves of a pale. green, by pairs; the flowers grow 


N. 
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Carew of Anthony (a perſon no leſs eminent for his [ 


honourable anceſtors, than his own virtue and learn- 


ing) who hath deſcribed and drawn this country, not 


in little, but at large; and whom I cannot but ac- 
knowledge to have been my chief guide through 


There are in this county 161 pariſhes. 
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A Catalogue of more rare Plants grow - 
> mg wild | in Cornwall. 


Alfine ſpuria puſilla repens, Wenn ſaxifragæ aureæ. 


« Small creeping round- leaved baſtard chick- weed.“ 


On moiſt banks in many places both of Cornwall 
and Devonſhire, together with campanula cymbala- 
riæ foliis. This plant is figured by Dr. Plukenet 
Phytograph. Tab. vii. and delcribed | in Synopt. Stirp. 
Britan. 


Alſine — minor ſerpilli falle It hath long, 


verticillatim about the ſtalk, at every joint; each 


particular flower is compounded of five, as it were 


tubuli, in figure like the ſeed - veſſel of lark's- ſpur; 


it grows in watery places near ſprings. Nothing 


more common than oſmunda regalis, about ſprings 
and rivulets in this country. Camomile grows in 


ſuch plenty along the -way-ſides, that one may ſcent 
it, as one rides. At Truro, about the key, grows in 


plenty a kind of thlaſpi, which we are wont to call 
chlaſpi minus fol. naſturtii. hortenſ. | 


Aſparagus paluſtris Ger. marinus ” B. marinus 


craſſiore folio Park. maritimus craſſiore folio C. B. 


tt -Marſh-aſparagus or ſperage. * lt is found growing 
on the cliffs at the Lizard point in Cornwall. 


Aſcyrum ſupinum villoſum paluſtre C. B. Park. 


| Aſcyr. 2. five ſupinum e Cluſii Ger. emac. 


<«./Round-leaved marſh St. Peter's wort.” On bog- 
gy grounds about {ſpringing waters in many places, 


_ moſt. dents wa the Land's-end in this 


count. 
Campanula ds foliis 8 emac. Park. 
Am folis vel folio hederaceo C. B. folio 


hederaceo, ſpecies Cantabricæ anguillaræ J. B. 


6 Tender ivy-leaved bell · flour.“ On many moiſt 
and watery banks in this county, and clewhere | in the 


| Welt of England. 


. ſeveral like places thereabouts. 


Centaurium nahaftre luteum minimum. „ The 
« leaſt marſh centaury. On a rotten boggy ground 
between St. Ives and Penſance. 


Chamæmelum odoratiſſimum repens fore kimplici 
J. B. nobile ſeu odoratius C. B. Romanum Ger. 
Sweet: ſcented creeping camomile, or common ca- 


„ momile.” It grows fo plentiful upon the downs 


in this county, that 385 may ſcent it all Luang, as you 
ride. 


Erica foliis corios Cs J. B. Caris folio ſe- 


© cundz altera ſpecies Cluſ. Juniperifolia Narbonen- 
fis, denſe. fruticans Lob. 


.« Fir-leaved heath with 


many flowers. On  Goon-hill. downs, going 


from Helſton to the Liard point, plentifully, This 
is different from the ſecond erica coris folio of Cluſius, 
notwithſtanding that C. Bauhine, and Parkinſon, fol- 
lowing him, make it the ſame ch for Loſs 


himſelf diſtinguiſneth them. 
_ Euphraſia lutea, latifolia, paluſtris. Euph. latifo- 
Vou,.Þ 


14 fincle.“ 


It grows alſo in 


lia viſcata ſerrata H. Reg. Blæſ. 


| where. 


“ Great yellow 
„ marſh eye-bright.” 


county, plentifully. 
Phytogr. Tab. xxvii. 

Faeniculum vulgare Ger. Park. vulgare minus 
nigriore & acriore ſemine J. B. vulgare Germanicum 
C. B. item ſylveſtre ejuſdem. Common fennel or 
All along the cliffs between Lalant 
and St. Ives, and thereabouts, plentifully. 

Geranium puſillum, maritimum, ſupinum, betoni- 
ce folio noſtras. Small ſea-craneſbill with betony 


Figured in Dr. Plukenet's 


“ leaves,” In ſandy and gravelly places near the 


ſea, about Penſance and elſewhere, abundantly. This 


is figured by Dr. Plukenet in his alot Tab. 
xxxi. Fig 4. 


Gnaphalium maritimum C. B. maritimum Alls | 
J. B. marinum Ger. marinum ſeu cotonaria Park. 


« Sea-cudweed or cotton-weed.” On the beach or 


gravelly ſhore between Penſance and St. Michael's 
mount plentifully. 


Gramen dactyloides radice repente Ger. dafiylon 


folio arundinaceo majus C. B. repens, cumpanicula 
graminis mannæ J. B. canarium, Iſchæmi paniculis 
Park. Creeping cock's- foot graſs.” Found by Mr. 


| Newton on the ſandy ſhores, between Penſance and 


Marketjew, plentifully. 
Herniaria glabra. Herniaria Ger. J. B. Millegrana 


major ſeu herniaria vulgaris Park. Polygonum mi- 


nus S. Millegrana minor C. B. © Smooth-leaved 


rupture - wort.“ At the Lizard- point plentifully. 


Hyacinthus autumnalis minor Ger. Park. Au- 
tumnalis minimus J. B. ſtellaris autumnalis minor 
C. B. The leſſer autumnal ſtar-hycacinth.“ On 


che promontory called the Lizard- point plentifully. 


Piſum maritimum Anglicum. The Engliſh ſea- 
e peaſe.“ 
where ſee the Synonyma. On the beach near Pen- 
ſance, where the gnaphalium marinum grows. | 


Lamium meliſſæ fol. grows in great plenty on a 


woody bank (by a comb) to the ſouth of Saltaſh. 
Linaria odorata Monſpeſſulana J. B. An linaria 
capillaceo folio erecta, flore odoro C. B? 


c toad- flax.“ Near Penryn along the hedges plen- 
tifully. It grows ſometimes a yard high. The leaves 


are not ſet confuſedly on the ſtalk, as in the 
common linaria, but in rundles at diſtances. The 
ſtalks are brittle, much branched towards the top; 
and the flowers ſtand not thick cluſtering together, 
but more ſparſed, or at greater intervals, and are of 
a pale blue, and ſtreaked all along, heel and all, with a 


a deeper. The lower lip at the gaping, is ſpotted 
with yellow, 


Linum ſylveſtre anguſtifolium, floribus diluts pur- 


puraſcentibus vel carneis C. B. ſylv. anguſtifolium 


J. B. An linum ſylveſtre enguſtifolium 6. Cluſ.? an 


lini ſylv. quinti varietas ejuſdſem? «<< Narrov/-leaved 


„ wild-flax.” In the paſtures by the ſea- ſide about 


St. Ives and Truro plentifully. 


Feplis J. B. Jer. Park. maritima folio obtu- 


ſo C. B. Small purple ſea- ſpurge. On the ſandy 
ſhores between Penſance and Markctjew plentifully. 


I have not found this any where elſe in England; 


but in hot countries, as in Italy, abundantly. 


Pinguicula flore minore carneo. © Butterwort 
« with a ſmall fleſh-coloured flower ;” in moiſt mea- 
dows and marſh grounds about Kilhampton and elſe- 


8 Poly- 


About boggy and watery 
places, eſpecially towards the further end of this 


The ſame, I ſuppoſe, which grows on the 
heath between Aldborough and Orford in Suffolk, 


Linar, 
caryophyllata albicans C. B. Blue ſweet-ſmelling 
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ng, C. Latin Devonia, and the contracted name uſed by the 


rich in tin-mines, eſpecially towards the weſt part; 
[an evidence whereof are the four ſtannaries or juriſ- 


D A K M 


Polygonum ſerpyllifolium verticillatum. Polyg. 


parvum flore albo verticillato J. B. An polygala 
repens nuperorum? Lob. repens Park. repens ni- 
vea C. B. „Verticillate knot-graſs with thyme-like 
leaves.“ It grows in watery places near ſprings, be- 
tween St. Columb's and St. Michael's, and about Pen- 
ſance, and towards the Land's-end in many places. 


To theſe I ſhall add a fort of grain ſown plentifully 
towards the further end of this county, that is, 


Avena nuda Ger. J. B. C. B. Park. © Naked 


« oats,” called hereabouts pillis or pill-corn, from 
its being naturally, as it were, pilled or denuded of 


the huſk, wherewith the common oat is covered, It 


is much eſteemed, and of equal price with wheat. 
At Kilkhampton, | 
alga, broad and variouſly divided, and, as it were, 


It | 
| edges, almoſt pellucid ; red veins frequently and ma- 


on the rocks, is a ſmall ſort of 


0 N d 'Þ 


| curled at the top; beſides corallina alba et rubra. 


Nothing more frequent hereabouts, in boggy and 
ſpringy places, than aſphodelus Lancaſtrenſis et lyſi- 
machia galericulata minor: It hath a freſh- coloured 
flower, and the lip thereof is ſpotted with ſmall red 
ſpots. Here alſo is a ſmall fort of pinguicula 
which ſeems to differ ſpecifically from the common. 
hath leſſer leaves, crumpled up about the 


nifeſtly viſible. The flower is much ſmaller than 
that of the common pinguicula, and paler, and more 
of the fleſh-colour (Conferantur.) The cotyledon 
paluſtris flower alſo grows here; the ſtalks on 
which the flowers grow are {mall and low, bearing, 
at the top, five or ſix very ſmall fleſh-coloured 

flowers, conſiſting of five ſharp-pointed leaves; (exam.) 


Vaſcula ſeminalia, ſunt ea nn . velut | 


* cujuſdam. 


br v 


H E hither county of the Danmonii, al- 
teady mentioned, is now commonly called 
Denſhire [and Devonſhire] by the Cor- 
| niſh Britons Deunan; by the Welch Bri- 
tons Duffneint, that is, deep vallies, becauſe they 
live every-where low, in the bottoms; by the Eng- 
liſh Saxons * Depnarcyne, from whence comes the 


vulear, Denſnire; and not from the Danes, as ſome, 
who would be thought antiquaries, do ſtiffly maintain. 
This county, as it ſhoots our. on boch ſides into a 
greater breadth than Cornwall, fo has it more com- 
modious harbours on each. [It is 54 miles broad, 
and 61 long; and has in it abundance of rivers, 
more, perhaps, than any other county in England ; 
and bridges to the number of 166, according to 
the general computation. ] + Nor has it been leſs 


dictions, with as many ftannary-courts and towns of 
_ coinage, viz. Plimpton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, and 
Chegford. By theſe are choſen, from time to time, 
at the direction of the lord warden, certain jurates 
to meet in a general ſeſſion of parliament at Crockern- 
Torr, a high hill in the midſt of Dartmore. This par- 
liament has power to make laws concerning the ſtate 
of the mines and ſtannaries, a volume whereof was 
printed in queen Elifabet::'s time, the earl of Bedford 
being then lord warden. Such regular courts and pro- 


ccedings give us an eſtimate of the great quantities of | 
tin that aſt have been formerly dug up here, the 


regulation whereof ſhould require ſo winch ſolemnity. 
Befides, ir expreſsly appears (as was obſerved in 
Cornwall) that, in king John's time, Devonſhire pro- 
duced greater ſtore of tin than that county; the coin- 
ave of this being ſet to farm for 100 l. yearly, and 
that only for 100 marks. But, now, Cornwall has 


almoſt the whole trade; and, though they {till work | 


in ſome parts of this county, it turns to no conſider- 
able advantage: 


fection. Mineral 


and a good purſe: 


in the tillage; 


| unleſs it be improved by a * certain ſand from the fea, 
| which renders it very fruitful, and, as it were; impreg- Peg: Phill 3 
N. 103. P. 


however, the government remains, 


8 H 1 R K 


and the Devonſhire tinners are not under the lord 
lieutenant of the ne but form a ere 1 
by themſelves. 


There were formerly. in Devonſhire, mines « gold 


and ſilver, || as appears from ſeveral grants made by] Sir ]. * 
king Edward III. and other kings, with a reſervation Fod. * 


of the tenths to the church. Iron-mines have been 


| diſcovered too; but, for a want of fuel, and for 


ſome other reaſons, they are not yet wrought to per- 
chalybeate waters are at Cleave, 
Taviſtock, Lamerton, Lifton, Bampton, and other 
places in the county ;] which 1s alſo inamelled with 
finer meadows, and ſheltered with more woods, than 
Cornwall, and very full of towns and houſes. But 
the foil in ſome places is again as poor and lean ; 


| which, however, makes a good return to the huſband- 


man, if he has ſkill in huſbandry, with diligence and 
for, indeed, there are not many 
places in England, where land requires greater charge 
it is almoſt barren in many parts, 


nates the glebe; and therefore, in places more 
remote from the ſhore, it is dear: [which dearneſs 29. 
has, I ſuppoſe, in ſome places put them under a ne- 
ceſſity of uſing marle, lime, and the turf of the ground 
ſkinned off and burnt to aſhes; a method of - ee 
ture very e to 7 A Ing 


4550 etiam hr, xc. 


With 8 * to burn the Fre earth 
Has oft produc'd an advantageous birth; | 
Whether an higher nutriment it get, 

And ſecret vigour from the genial heat; 

. Or *cauſe, the noxious dregs being purg'd by es” 
The uſeleſs juices in moiſt fumes perſpire; 
Or that the heat relax the ftubborn maſs, 
And find new N 76 oy” Bats to pas, 


Ad 


A rich ſand 
Vid. Corn- 
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Lidford. 


Lid. 
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ü Ee ears 


Prent-Ti« 


— — ͤ —— 


And: feed the tender plants; or make 

It hard, ſo that it no impreſſion take 
From the ſoft courtſhip of deſcending ſhowers, 
Or from the W 


appears from the fofle-way crofling it, and from Ro- 
man coins dug up in feveral places; as, a gold 
coin of Nero in Exeter, and another of Theodoſius 
at a place near Barnſtaple; ſeveral filver coins alfo, 
as of Severus and other W 1 and of braſs a great 
many. 
There were, indeed, two Roman ways, which led 
to Iſca Danmoniorum ; one from Durnovaria, by the 
ſea-ſide, taking in Moridunum; the other from II- 
chalis, now called Ilcheſter; the broken parts of both 
- which ways are ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral places. The 
Weft-Saxons. made this county, for ſome time, the 
_ fear of their kingdom ; and, after their removal thence, 


committed it to the cuſtody of the earls, which were- 


at that time officiary. The Danes mightily infeſted | 
it, and left behind them, on ſeveral high hills, a rude | 
Feind of fortification, commonly called Danes-caſtle.} 
In deſcribing this county, my way ſhall be, firſt, 
along the welt fide, bounded by the Tamar; then 
along the ſouth, which lies upon the ocean; from 
thence along the eaſtern bounds where 1t touches | 
upon the counties of Dorſet and Somerſet, I willl re- 
turn to the north coaft which is bounded by the 
Severn fea. 
The Tamar, which divides theſe counties, fr, on 
this fide, receives the little river Lid from the eaſt ; 


upon which ſtands Lidſton, a ſmall market- town; and 


Lidford, Lidford, now a little village, but formerly a famous 
town ; moſt grievauſly ſhattered by the Danes in the 


year 997. This town (as it appears from that book 


wherein William I. took his ſurvey of England) was 
wont to be taxed, at the ſame time, and after the 
_ fame manner, that London was. [Tt had then in it 


140 burgeſſes; and, as an argument of what impor- 


tance it was, the cuſtody of the caſtle here was com- 
mitted, from time to time, to perſons of the greateſt 


quality. Whatever were the cauſes of its decay, the 
mayoralty of it is now loft ; and, whereas it ſent bur- 


geſſes to parliament, it was diſcharged from that ob- 


ligation, propter paupertatem, in conſideration of its 
Lid, poverty.] This little river Lid, being here at the 
bridge pent up with rocks, has made itſelf ſo deep 

a fall into the ground by continual working, that the 


water is not to be ſeen, but only the murmur of it 


zs heard to ns no ſmall admiration of thoſe that paſs 
Over. 


From Lidford, two or ehies 0 weſtward, 


Prent-Torr, 


place. On the top of this high hill is a pariſh-church, 


The Gub- And hard by there is a village named the — 
ns. 


Fuller's the inhabitants whereof have been by miſtake * 
Worhies. preſented as a lawleſs Scythian ſort” of people.] 


wittock. monly Taviſtock, formerly famous for an abbey, 


Ude founda- 


Er. 


being admoniſhed by a viſion from heaven, built a- 
bout the year of our Lord 961. The place,” ſays 
Malmſbury, is pleaſant for the convenience” of 
wood, for fine fiſhing, and for an uniform church; 
the banks of the fiver lie along juſt by the tops, 
+. which, by the force of its current, waſhes away all 
5. * rubbiſh caſt into it. St. Co a * 


ſtands Brent-Torr, a name fignifying a high rocky 


zion-char. which Ordulph, the ſon of Ordgar earl of Devonſhire, 


1 


8 1 v 0 N 8 n I 


| 


| it at this day. 


. 159 
« much talked of here, where he lies buried. And 
« there is ſeen in the ſame monaſtery the ſepulchre 
of Ordgar; and the huge bulk of Mauſolæus, his 
“ fon, is looked upon as a wonderful ſight; he is 


Un 


| © called Ordulf, of a gigantic growth and prodigious 
- That the Romans were in poſſeſſion of this county | 


« ſtrength.” For he could break the bars of gates, 

and go along a little river ten feet broad, ftride- 

wiſe, if we may credit the faid William; Bur it 

had hardly continued thirty-three years from the ſoun- 
dation, when it was burnt down by the Danes; yet 

it flouriſhed again, and, by a laudable inſtitution, 

here were lectures of our our old mother-tongue (I Saxon lee- 
mean the Saxon language, which is now grown into tures. 
diſuſe) continued down to the laſt age, leſt (that 
which hath almoſt now happened) the knowledge of 

it ſhould be quite loſt. [This ſchool in which the 
Saxon tongue was taught, is till in being; and (as 

I have heard) there was alſo, in the beginning of the 

late civil wars, a Saxon Grammar printed in Tavi- 
ſtock. With the fame deſign, to preſerve that an- 
cient language, and to promote the antiquities of our 

own kingdom, Sir Henry Spelman founded a Saxon 


lecture in Cambridge. This town has given ſeveral 
great lawyers to the ſtate; as, Sir John Glanvill, a 


judge; Serjeant Glanvill, his fon; and Sir John 
Maynard; and hath been further honoured by giving 

the title. of marquis to the dukes of Bedford. Two | 
| miles from hence is Lamerton-pariſh, in the church Lamerton. 
whereof is an ancient monument of the Tremaines, 

where may be ſeen the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew 
Tremaine, twins, who were alike in all lineaments; 
fuffered like pain, though at a diſtance; defired to 

fleep, walk, eat, and drink together ; and were flain 
together, at New-haven in France, anno 166 3. 

Nearer to the ſea is Beare-Ferris, ſo named from Beare- Perrin: 
the family called De Ferrartis, anciently famous in 

this county. In this pariſh were filver-mines in the 

reign of king Henry VI, which were re- entered 

by Sit John Maynard, but have been ſince diſcon- 
tinued.] The Tamar having received the Teave, 

comes to its mouth; where the Plym, i in conjunction 

with it, rolls into the ſea, and gives name to the 

town of Plymouth feated on ir, which was formerly k, 
ealled Sutton. This ſeems to have been two towns; 

for we find mention, in the records of parliament, of 

of Sutton Vautort and Sutton Prior, as it partly. be- 13 Hen, VI. 
longed to the family of the Valletorts, and partly to 

the Priors. In the laſt age, from a fmall fiſhing-vik 

lage it grew to a large town; and is not inferior 

to a city, in the number of inhabitants, as we ſee 

The convenience of the harbour 

was the cauſe of this riſe; which receives the greateſt 

ſhips that are, without ſpreading the ſails, and yields 

them a fafe harbour though never fo big, as well in 


| the Tamar as the Plym. [Here are alſo two docks, 
dedicated to St. Michael, and a famous ſea-mark. begun in 1691, and finiſhed in 1693; and, of late 
| years, a new yard was erected, 1200 feet ſquare ; and 
a dry dock capable of a firſt-rate ſhip, with a baſon 


| before it of aboye 200 feet ſquare ; as alſo dwelling- 
Lower down, the Teave, a little river runs, into 


the Tamar ; upon which flouriſhes Teaviſtoke, com- veniencies required to an arſenal, calculated for the 


| 


| middle, the Iſle of St. Nicholas [of two acres or. gt. Mich: 


houſes, ſtore-houſes, a rope-houſe, and all other con- 


ſervice of ſo important a place.] Beſides, it is ſuf- 
ficiently fortified againſt an enemy ; for, in the very 


more] lies before it; which is alſo fortified. And ael, C 
then the harbour, at the town, is guarded on both- 
ſides, and ſhut up with a chain croſſing it, upon oc- 
caſion; being fortified on the ſouth by a baſtion; 
and by a caſtle, on the next hill, built, (as is thought) 


by the Valletorts. [They have alſo a royal citade}, 
| 9 
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The Haw. 


Drake. ments, without diſpute, the greateſt captain of our 


160 


ed by a mayor, conſtituted by Henry VI; and un- 
+ Capitaneus. der him, formerly, a ＋ captain was pe to 
every ſingle ward, each of whom had alſo his in- 
Stat. 16, 17, ferior officers. [It had anciently but one church, 
you I. N. till a new one was erected in the 16th year of king 
Charles the Firſt, and conſecrated in the reign of 
king Charles the Second.] As to the fable of 
Gogmagog: Corinæus's wreſtling with Gogmagog the giant, 
in this place, it may ſuffice to ſubjoin a verſe 
or two, from the Afchitenncs concerning our 
giants: | 


_ | mills, and ſerving the other common uſes of the in- 

| habitants.] Nor have I any thing farther to ſay here, 
| | but that, in the reign of William Rufus, Ealphege, The * 
a learned and a married prieſt, flouriſhed in this place; fate reftrain- 


FF 25, avidum belli robur, Corinæus Averno _ 
Præcipites miſit; cubitis ter quatuor altum _ 
Gogmagog Herculea ſuſpendit in atra lucta, 
Antheumque ſuum ſcopulo detrufit in æquor; 
Potavitque dato Thetis ebria ſanguine fluctus, 
Diviſumque tulit mare corpus, Cerberus umbram. 


With thoſe rude monſters bred in wars and 488 

Brave Corinæus clogg'd the Stygian flood; 

High in the air huge Gogmagog he ſhook, 

And pitch'd the vile Antæus from his rock; 
His hated carcaſe on the wave. was toſt, 

And Cerberus ſtarted at his mon'ſtrous ghoſt. 


That rock, from which the giant is reported to 
have been thruſt, is now called the Haw, a hill be- 
tween the town and the ſea; on the top whereof, 
which is a delicate plain, there is a very pleaſant 
proſpect on all ſides, and a curious compaſs, for the 

uſe of ſailors. The town is not very large, but its 
name and reputation 1s very great among all nations ; 
and this not ſo much for the conveniency of the har- 
bour, as for the valour and worth of the inhabitants: 


for, to mention no more, this town gave being to 


Sir Francis Sir Francis Drake, knight, in maritime atchieve- 


age; who, firſt, to repair the loſſes he had ſuffered 
from the Spaniards, as I have heard himſelf ſay, did, 
as it were, block up the bay of Mexico, for two 
years together, with continual defeats ; and travelled 
over the Streights of Darien ; whence having deſcri- 
ed the South-Sea (as the Spaniards call it) it made 
ſuch impreſſion on his mind, that, like Themiſtocles 
_ inflamed with the trophies of Miltiades, he thought 
he ſhould be wanting to himſelf, his country, and 
his own glory, if he did not complete the diſcovery. 
Therefore, in the year 1577, ſetting ſail from hence, 


and entering that ſea by the Streights of Magellan, 


through the aſſiſtance of God and his own conduct, 
though not without great change of fortune, he, 


next to Magellan, ſailed quite round the world, 


in two years and ten months time; whereupon a 
certain author has thus complimented him: 


Drake, pererrati novit quem terminus orbis, 
| Duemgue ſemel mundi vidit uterque polus, 
Si taceant homines, facient te fidera notum, 
Sol MO. comitis immemor efſe ſui. 


Drake, who in ciumph round the N hal | 


gone, 


Whom both the lines and both che poles have | 


known; ; 


built by king Charles the Second, conſiſting of five 
regular baſtions and 165 guns; which, added to the 
numbers in the orher fortifications, make, in all, | 


253.] The whole town is divided into four tribes, |. 
which we call wards; and which are all govern- 


< it a matter of great purity, others of great dan- 5 
ger; leſt, affecting cleanneſs above the power of 


* not long ſince, when the college 


. 
: * . * . 


Should envious men their juſt applauſe deny, 
Thy worth would be the ſubject of the ſky : 
Phœbus himſelf would fing thy deathleſs praiſe, _ 
And grace his fellow-trav'ller with his rays. . 


But the reſt of his cine, and thoſe of others 
born here, who have been famous for naval atchieve.. 
ments, being not within the compaſs of my deſign, 
are left to hiſtorians. [I will only add, with refe-, 
rence to Sir Francis Drake, that, as both he and 
Mr. Cavendiſh began their voyage from this town, for 
diſcovery of the unknown parts of the world, fo, 
by his contrivance and at his own proper charge, 
there was brought hither a large ſtream, from a great. 
diſtance, through many windings and turnings, which 
is a mighty benefit to the place; carrying ſeveral 


ed Tow 258 


for, before the year 1102, the clergy were not pro- Zu | Lig 
hibited to marry, here in England. Then Anſelm, 8 and. bridges 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, firſt introduced this vio- + Mr. 


. * In. 
lence to the Holy Scriptures and human nature, as our F 


| | hiſtorians of that age complain; and as Henry of Dodbr 


Huntingdon expreſsly ſays of Anſelm: He pro- 
« hibited the clergy of England to have wives, who 
before that were not prohibited. Some thought 


“ human nature, they ſhould ſink into horrible un- 
1 clemens, to the grone ſcandal of the Chriſtian 
„name.“ . 
I To conclude; this place hath given the title of 
earl, firſt, to Charles Fitz-Charles, created baron of 
Dartmouth, viſcount Totneſs, and earl of Plymouth, - 
in the year 1675 ; and, ſince, to Thomas lord Wind- 
for, advanced to the higher honour of earl of Ply- _ 
mouth, in the aura year of king Charles 
the Second. 5 | 
Off Plymouth is che Edyſtone, a moſt 8 — 
rock to ſailors, till a light-houſe (begun in the year 
1626) was erected thereon; which, being blown 
down by the dreadful ſtorm in November 1703, an act 
of parliament was paſſed in the fourth year of queen 
Anne, for the erecting of a new one, by. « certain 
duties upon all veſſels.] xt 
Inward from Plymouth, and not far from FS river 
Plym, ſtands Plimpton, a pretty populous market- Plimpton: 
town, where are ſtill the remains and deformed ruins 
of a caſtle, of which many held by a tenure which 
6ur lawyers call Caſtlegarde; for this was the chief 
ſeat of the Redverſies or Riparii (it is written both 
ways) who were barons of Plimpton and earls of 
Devonſhire. [Theſe were accounted the head of 
the honour of the county of Deyon, having 89 
knights fees appendant. Afterwards, by marriage, 
the caſtle, manor, and honour of Plimpton, together 
with the earldom of Devonſhire, and other large 
eſtates, paſſed into the family of the Courtneys.] Next 
to this ſtood Plimpton St. Mary, which loſt its glory, 
of canons. there * At the dif 
| was diſſolved, which William Warlewaſt, biſhop of lution. | 
| Exeter, had formerly built. [Here had been, be- | 
fore, a FRI of a dean and 2 r 2 bi- 


placed by the ſaid . g and a priory of canons re- 
gular erected in their ſtead ] More eaſtward, appears 


| ee a ſmall town which belongs to the famous Modbury. 


and 


— 8 


pin. 


in High 
Dutch. 


Dutmore. 


TefaNevilli choke up its channel) runs through the foreſt of 


r 
bes. 9 


D E VON S H 


und ancient family of the Campernulphs, who are 


alſo called De Campo Arnulphi, and by the vulgar 


Campernouns, knights; and who received a great 
acceſſion of honour by the heir of the Vautorts. [From 
the Forteſcues of Wimpſton in this pariſh, was de- 
ſcended chancellor Forteſcue, author of the famous 
book De Laudibus Legum Anglie. Of this family 
Hugh Clinton, in the year 1721, was called up to 
the houſe of peers, as deſcended from the ancient ba- 
rons Clintons, who by ſeveral ſummons had enjoyed 


it, from the time of Edward the Firſt, Between 


Modbury and Kingſbridge is a fair bridge over the 
river Avon about a quarter of a mile long. At the 
mouth of the river, ſtands St. Michael's rock, ſeve- 


ral acres ih circumference; in which are to be ſeen 


This ancient rhyme 
_ ſeems to reer to it: : | 


Where Avon's waters wich the ſea are wird 
e e e e | 


Kingſbridge i is a pretty POT — 
ſituated, and particularly deſerves our notice, for the 


+ Mr: Criſ- benefaction of a F late charitable citizen of Exeter, 


who founded here a free-ſchool, and endowed it: 


called white ale. 
From the mouth of the Plym, where the fouth 


| ſhore of theſe parts begins, the country goes on G 
Strt, a tail, With a wide and large front as far as Stert, [in Sax- | 


on Sxeopx] a promontory, as the word ſignifies in 


that language: But, as ſoon as the ſhore winds back | 


again, the river Dart breaks through i it, which flows 


from the inner part of the county, and runs ſwiftly | 


thro' ſome dirty and mountainous places, thence called | 
Dartmore, where loadſtones have been found. Then | 


the Dart, very ſtoep and ſtrong, (waſhing away with | 


it the ſands from the ſtannaries, which by degrees 


Dartmore, where © David de Sciredun held lands in 


e Sciredun and Siplegh by knight's ſervice, on con- 


&. dition that he ſhould find two arrows, when our 
lord the king came to hunt in that foreſt.” IIt 


1 was firſt made a foreſt by king John, and had ancient- 


Dartinton.“ 


Totneſs. 


of a hill, was formerly of great note: 


ly in it many tin- works; it is very large, being twenty 


miles in length and fourteen in breadth, and yielding 


paſture, every ſummer, to near 100,000 ſheep, 'be- 
ſides a proportionable number of other cattle. It alſo 


| ſupplies, the north, weſt, and ſouth, with variety of 


pleaſant rivers.] Then the Dart runs by Dartinton, the 
barony heretofore of the Martins (who were lords of 
Keims in Wales) as far as Totneſs. This ancient 
little town, hanging from weſt to eaſt upon the ſide 
It did not 
ce geld, according to Domeſday, «but when Exe- 
& ter gelded ; and then it yielded 40 pence, and was 


& to ſerve upon any expedition either by land or 
e ſea; and Totneſs, Barnſtaple, and Lidford ſerved, 


as much as Exeter paid.” King John granted 
the power of chuſing a mayor for their chief magiſ- 


trate, and Edward I. endowed it with 71 5 privileges; 


and afterwards it was fortified wich a caſtle by the 
Zouches, as the inhabitants believe. 


de eſtate of Judeal, firnamed de Totenais ; afterwards, 


of William Bruier, a perſon nobly deſcended ; by one 
one of whoſe daughters it came to the Breoſes, and 


from them by a daughter likewiſe to George de Can- 


telupo, lord of Abergevenny; whoſe ſiſter Melicent, 


being married to Eudo de la — brought it to 
Vol. I. 


* 


It Was formerly | 


Dodbrooke. Near which is Dodbrooke, ſingular for a cuſtom of | | 
paying tythe to the parſon for a certain fort of liquor | 
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the barons Zouche; and in them it continued, till, 
John baron Zouche being baniſhed for ſiding with 


with Richard III, Henry VII. gave it, as I have heard, 


to Peter Edgecomb, a perſon both wiſe and noble. [In 


the reign of king Charles the Firſt, it gave the title 
of earl to George lord Carew of Clopton, ſon of 
Dr. George Crew, dean of Windſor, and, in that 


of king Charles the Second, the title of viſcount to 
Charles Fitz-Charles, earl of Plymouth.] 
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Hard by this town ſtands Bery- Pomery, denomi- Pomery, 


nated from the Pomeries, one of the nobleſt families 


in theſe parts; who, ſomewhat more to the eaſt, 
and a little further from the river, had a very neat 


caſtle. They derive their pedigree from Radulph de. 


Pomery, who, in William the Conqueror's time, held 
Wich, Dunwineſdon, Brawerdine, Pudeford, Hore- 


wodd, Toriland, Helecom, and this Bery, &c. [The 
noble lordſhip of Bery-Pomery, in the reign of king 


Edward the Sixth, came into the family of the Sey- 
mours.] From Totneſs the neighbouring ſhore was 
heretofore called Totoneſe : and the Britiſh hiſtory 


tells us, that Brutus the founder of the Britiſh nation, | 
landed here; and Havillanus, in the poetical way, In Architre« | 


nio. 


ee the Urns nn writes thus: 


Inde 455 ah; Brutus comitatus Achate, 
Gallorum ſpoliis cumulatis navibus aquor 

| Exarat, & ſuperis auraque faventibus uſus, 
"2's 17 intrat Ti e cog 


From hence great Brute with his Achates ſteer'd, 

Full fraught with Gallic The their ſhips ap- 

„ 

The winds and gods were all at theie command, 
And happy Totneſs ſhew'd Gon grateful land, 


The 8 Dart eobich I ſpoke of) being paſt Tot: 


neſs-bridge, where it heaps up the ſand brought along 
with it from the ſtannaries, ſees nothing on either 
fide, but fertile grounds, till it comes, at laſt, ſlowly, 
and, as it were, tired, to. its mouth; where, upon a 


long hill, ſtands Dartmouth, which, by reaſon of the Dartmouth; | 


commodiouſneſs of a harbour defended by two caſtles, 


is a town well-ſtored with merchants, and with the 


1 


beſt ſhips. It has a mayor, by the grant of king Ed- 


ward III. The Zouches, Nicholas de Teukeſbury, and 
the Brients (according to ſeveral changes of the times) 


were formerly owners of it; and it hath often ſtout- 
ly reſiſted the French. In the year 1404, Monſieur 
de Caſtell, a Frenchman, who had ſhut up the trade 
in theſe parts by his piracies, and had burnt Plymouth, 


whilſt he attacked this place, was ſet upon by the pea- .  watkngs 
ſants and the women, who cut him off with his whole ham. 


party. IIn the year 1682, George Legg was advanced 
to ag title of baron of Dartmouth; and, in the 
year 1710, William Legg, his only ſon, being prin- 


cipal ſecretary of ſtate to her majeſty queen Anne, 


was advanced to the honour of earl of Dartmouth. ] 


1 3 not here neglect to mention Stoke- Fleming, stoke- Flem- 


which is hard by; and (taking its name from a ing. 


a nobleman in Flanders, formerly lord of it) came 
by a daughter of Mohun to the Carewws. 

The ſhore going back from hence, the ſea preſſes 
after it, and by that great inlet makes a bay of a- 
bout twelve miles in compaſa, called, at this day, 


Torbay, which is a ſecure harbour for ſhips, when the Torbay, J 


wind is at ſouth · weſt; and has a ſmall village ſituate 
upon it of the ſame name, the ſeat of the Bruiers 


heretofore, (who, in Richard V's and king John's time, 
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| Moreley. | 
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were men of great note;) but [afterwards of the 

Wakes. {Of late years, it has been memorable for 

the landing of the prince of Orange, afterwards king 

William the Third, for the deliverance of theſe king- 

doms, when they were upon the point to be deſtroyed 

and ſwallowed up by Popery and arbitrary power. 

St. Mary's church, in this place, was the firſt church 

founded in the county, according to tradition. Near 

* Philoſo 0 this bay is a remarkable * well, called Lay-well, which 

"x SI * ebbs and flows, and ſometimes bubbles up like a boil- 

ing pot. The water (as clear as cryſtal, very cold in 

ſummer, and never freezing in winter) is accounted 

by the neighbours to be medicinal in ſome fevers ; it 

appears not to have any communication with the ſea, 

nor is the water brackiſh'at all. The ebb and flow 
are every hour, and about five or fix inches. 

Farther up in the country is Moreley, remarkable | 

for its church, built upon this occaſion : In the time 

of Edward I, Sir Peter Fiſhacre, knight, (upon a 

controverſy between him and the parſon of Woodley 

about tythes) killed the parſon in a rage; and, being 

conſtrained to anſwer the ſame at Rome, he was by 

the pope condemned to build this church, where he 

lies buried. From hence, towards Dartmore, lies 

wWychicomb. Wythicomb; where, in a violent ſtorm of thunder 

and lightning, a ball of fire came into the church in 

time of divine ſervice, killed three perſons, wounded 

ſttxty-two, turned the ſeats upſide down, and did great 

Crews-Mor- damage. A like ſtorm happened at Crews-Morchard 


14 Car. I. 


_— 1689. in this county, which rent the ſteeple ; melted the | 

| bells, lead, and glaſs; and nothing eſcaped but the 
communion- plate. 

But td return to the ſhore: near T orbay i is a ſeat 

of the Ridgways, a family of good antiquity in this 

Cary of country ;] and near the ſame place ſtands Cocking- 


CONE ton, where the family of the Cary's, different from 
that of the Carews, have long flouriſhed, in great re- 
pute; from which the barons of Hunſdon (of whom 
in their proper place) are deſcended, [as alſo the 
noble families of the earls of Dover and Monmouth; 
and viſcount Falkland in North-Britain.] A little | 
higher ſtands Hacomb, where formerly lived Jordan 
Fitz-Stephens, knight, denominated, from this place, 
de Hacombe by whoſe daughter Cecily it came 'to | 
the family of the Archdeacons; from whom'likewiſe, 
The family by Hugh Courtney, it came at laſt to the Carews, 
2 Ca. whoſe family is very famous and numerous in theſe 
; parts; for Jane, the daughter of this Hugh and heir 
to her mother, being married to Nicholas, baron 
Carew, had many children ; -and, their eldeſt fon | 
Thomas proving undutiful to his mother, ſhe ſettled 
this fair inheritance upon the three younger ſons 
(from whom are deſcended the three families, of Ca- 
'  rews, de Hacombe, Anthony and Bery) and upon 
John Vere, her ſon by a ſecond huſband, from whom 
+ Are, C. + were deſcended the earls of Oxford [of that name.) 
Hence we come to Teignemouth, a ſmall village 


Hacomb. 


Jabs upon- the mouth of the river Teigne, from which 
alſo it takes the name ; where the Danes, who' were 
ſent before to diſcover the ſituation of Britain and 
The firſt - the harbours, firſt landed, about the year of Chriſt 


ding of 800; and, having killed the governor of the place, 
had that early preſage of future victory, which af - 
terwards they purſued with the greateſt cruelty, 
through the whole iſland. [Of hate years alſo, the 
Tame town was burnt by the French.) More inward, 


Chegford: near the riſe of the Teigne, ſtands Chegford, where 
formerly flouriſhed the famous family of the Prows 
Chidley. then Chidley, or Chidleigh, which gives name to the 


D A N M- 


numerous family of the Chidleys, [and the title of 


oO N 1 


baron to the noble family of the Cliffords; of which 
family Sir Thomas, lord high treaſurer of England, 
was created baron of Chidleigh by king Charles II. 
Near the mouth of Teigne is Biſhops-Teignton, ſo B. Tags. 
called, becauſe it belonged to the biſhops; where, 
upon account of a ſanctuary in it, John de Grandi- 
ſon, a Burgundian, biſhop of Exeter, foreſeeing what 
might happen in after- times, built a very fine houſe, 
that * his ſucceſſors” (as the words of his will are) 
might have where to lay their heads, in caſe their. 
<« temporalities were, at any time, ſeized into the 
* king's hands.” Yet ſo far was this from anſwer- 
ing his deſign, that his ſucceſſors are now deprived. 
of this houſe, - and almoſt all the reſt. | 
Six miles from hence, the river Iſca, e The river 


#1 — * 
} 1 f 1 
_ . 


| by Ptolemy, which the Britons call Iſc, and the lc. 


Saxons Ex, flows out of a large mouth into the 
ocean. Whether it took this name from Iſcaw, which 
ſignifies, in Britiſh, elders, I cannot tell. Some de- 
rive it from reeds, which the Britons call heſk, and 
with which the northern nations (as did the Britons) 
thatched their houſes, and faſtened the joints of their Pliny. 7 
ſhips ; but, ſeeing no reeds are found here, I cannot © = 
agree to it, The head of this river lies in Exmore, 
a filthy barren. ground near the Severn ſea; the 
greateſt part whereof is in Somerſetſhire. [The river 
riſes after a manner that is not very common, and 
which may be of uſe towards explaining the origin of 
fountains. Some of the hills in this moor are very 
high, and on the top of one of the higheſt is a plain, 
almoſt of a round figure, near a mile in diameter, 
which is full of little ſprings; and, there being no 
declivity nor eaſy paſſage for the waters, they ſwell 
upon the ſurface of the earth. The perpetuity of 
which waters, without any regard to the ſeaſons of 
the year or the weather, ſeems to be an argument, 
that they are not condenſed from clouds or miſts, but 
brought hither by an under · current. ] 3 

In Exmore ſome monuments of antiquity fill re- Exmore. 
main; namely, ſtones ſet in the form of a triangle none 
in ſome places; in others, of a circle; and one among 
them is inſcribed with Saxon or rather Daniſh letters, 


for the direction of thoſe, as it ſhould ſeem, who 


travelled that road. [Alfo, of later years, ſeveral 

urns, with Roman coins in them (and ſome Greek) Aubr. Mon. 
have been found, in digging of the barrows.] Ex Krit. 8995 
or Iſc flows from hence ſouthward, firſt by Twiford- 

ton, ſo called from the two fords, at preſent Tiver- Tiverton; 


ton, to which the woollen trade brings both gain and 


glory, [and which, both the caſtle. and manor, by a 

match with one of the coheirs of the Courtneys, came 

to the Trelawnies, but has been, for ſome time, in 

the family of the Weſts, Here Peter Blundell, a 

| clothier, built-a free-ſchool, and endowed it with 3 

liberal maintenance, for a ſchool-maſter and uſher. 

He gave two fellowſhips and as many ſcholarſhips to 

Sidney-college, in C ambridge, and one fellowſhip 

and two . ſcholarſhips to Baliol-college in Oxford, 

for ſcholars: bred- up in this ſchool.] Then it runs 

through pretty rich grounds, and is enlarged chiefly 

by two little rivers, Creden from. the welt, and Co- 

lumb from the eaſt. Upon Creden, in the time of 

the ancient Saxon church, there flouriſhed a biſhop: $ 

ſee in a town of the ſame name, called Cridiantum, 

now contracted into Kirton, where was born that 

Winifrid, or Boniface, who converted che Heſſians, Winifril 

Thuringians and Friſians, of Germany, to the Chriſ- n 

tian Wen [He was archbiſhop of Mentz, and, 

having had the title of legate of the apoſtolical ſee 

under ſeveral popes, was martyred by the Fagans, 
1 


+ Laſt 


Colum 


poltime 


Iſca Da 
monior! 
Exeter, 


Caer wi 
hpnifies 


lugeme 


On, 


- fe 


ON. 


| anno 364 ; and his day, in the Roman calendar, is 


+ Laſt, C. 


one, was much more noted for a college of twelve 


together with the manor, having been alienated to 
the Killegrews, there do not remain, the leaſt foot- 


C olumb, | 


poltimore. 


Iſc (grown bigger, but dividing itſelf into many 


. 


Iſca Dan - 
moniorum, 
Exeter. 


: ſoned at the Iſca Silurum, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


. Exan· cearven ; and Monketon, from the monks; 


Caer what it 
ipnihes, 


— 


* 


* 


thin market. It had a houſe of the biſhops of Exe- 


. cept the name of a great meadow, called My Lord's 


its name from it; which king Alfred, by his laſt 


_ 
= 


| Rome, Caer Ruffayne. 
tongue, as Solinus teſtifies, was called Cartheia, that 


it is taken for granted that the whole world has been 


. and will ſcarce bear a crop of bad oats, often 


9 of its ſtately buildings, as well as the richneſs of 


many towers. The city is a mile and a half in cir- 


the 5th of June.] Now, it is only remarkable for a 
ter; and, within the memory of the +: laſt age but 


prebendaries, who are now diſſolved; [and, the houſe, 


ſteps of the biſhop's having any concern there, ex- 


Meadow.] The river Columb, which comes from 
the eaſt, waſhes Columbton, a ſmall town that takes 


will, left to his younger ſon ; and, near Poltimore, 
the ſeat of the famous and very ancient family of 
Bampfield, it runs into the river Iſc. And now the 


ſtreams, very convenient for mills) flows to the city 
Iſca, to which it leaves its name. Hence Alexander 
N echam Lener . bt St. Nicholas in this n 7 


8 a celeberrimus Tein nomen 
Fræluit. 


7 


To Exeter the four Ex gives name. 


The city is called Iſca by Ptolemy, be Antoninus 
Iſca Dunmoniorum for Danmoniorum, and by others 
falſly Auguſta, as if the ſecond. legion, called Au- 
guſta, had quartered here; whereas that was garri- 


It was called by the Saxons ¶ Saxan- ceaf den and] 


at this day, it is called Exeter, by the Latines Ex- 


onia, and by the Welch Caer-iſk, Caer- uth, and Pen- 
Ceer, that is, a chief city: for Caer (that I may note 
it once for all) ſignifies a city, in Britiſn; hence they | 


call. Jeruſalem, Caer Salem; Paris, Caer Paris; 


So Carthage, in the Punic 


is to ſay, a new city, Among the Syrians likewiſe I 
have heard, that Caer ſignified a city; and, ſeeing 


peopled by them, it ſeems very probable, that they 
alſo left their tongue to poſterity, as the mother of 
all future languages. This city! ( as Malmſbury 
ſays) * though the ground about it is wet and filthy, 


6 yielding empty ears without grain; yet, by reaſon 


« the citizens, and reſort of ſtrangers, all kind of 
6 merchandiſe i is ſo plentiful i in it, that one need lack 
6 nothing there that is uſeful or neceſſary.” It ſtands 
on the eaſt ſide of the Iſc, upon a hill of an eaſy and 
gentle riſe. to the eaſt, and ſteep: to the welt ; in- 
compaſſed with a ditch, and very ſtrong walls, with 


. with ſuburbs ſhooting out here and there, for 
- long way: it contains fifteen pariſh· churches ¶ ſe- 
1 of which were, in the late civil wars, expoſed 
to public ſale by the common crier)] and in the 
higheſt part, near the eaſt gate, it has a caſtle, called 
Rugemount, formerly the ſeat of the Weſt- Saxon 
> kings, afterwards of the earls of Cornwall ; which 
| now. has nothing to recommend it, beſides its anti- 
. quity and ſituation; ¶ being. ſuppoſed: to be the work 
of the Romans; and, as a place of great truſt and 
importance, committed, from time to time, to per- 
wp of the beſt rank.] For it commands the city 


Itinerary to this city, and no further. 


[pleaſant proſpect to the ſea. In the euſt part of the 


city ſtands the cathedral in the midſt of fine houſes 
quite round it, built by king Athelſtan (as the pri- 
vate hiſtory of this place witneſſes) in honour to St. 
Peter, and filled by him with monks ; at laſt, the 
monks being removed to Weſtminſter, Edward the 
Confeſſor graced it with an epiſcopal ſee, having 
transferred the biſhoprics of Cornwall and Kirton 
hither, and made Leofric, a Briton, firſt biſhop of 
it; whoſe ſucceſſors have much improved the church, 
both in buildings and revenues. [It was, for a long 
time, no bigger than our Lady s chapel. In the year 
1112, William Warlewaſt, biſhop, laid the founda- 
tion of the preſent choir. Two hundred years after, 
Peter Quivell, another of the biſhops, began the nave 
of the preſent church; to which Tohn Grandiſon, 
alſo biſhop, added an iſle on each ſide. Anno 1450, 
biſhop Lacy built the chapter-houſe ; and, about 
the ſame time, the dean and chapter built the cloiſ- 


ter; ſo that this church was about four hundred 


years in building, and yet the ſymmetry of it is ſuch 


- | 2s one might eaſily imagine the work of one ſingle 
man. The organ here is accounted one of the largeſt 


in England, the greateſt pipe being fifteen inches in 
diameter, which is two more than that of the cele- 
brated organ at Ulme.) William Bruier, the ninth 
biſhop from Leofric, in lieu of the diſplaced monks, 
brought in a dean and twenty-four prebendaries. In 
that age, flouriſhed Joſephus Iſcanus, who owes both Joſephus If- 
his birth and name to this place; a poet of very lively cus. | 

wit, whoſe pieces were ſo highly approved, that they 
met with an applauſe equal to the ancients ; for his 
poem of the Trojan war has been twice publiſhed 
in Germany, under the name of Cornelius Nepos. 


1224. 


Cornelius 


[This city alſo gave birth to Henrietta Maria, Nepos. 
youngeſt daughter to king Charles I; to William 
Petre, who was ſecretary and privy- counſellor to king 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, queen Mary, and queen 
Eliſabeth, and ſeven times ambaſſador in foreign 
parts; and, laſtly, to Sir Thomas Bodley, employed 
by queen Eliſabeth to ſeveral foreign courts ; but eſ- 
pecially famous for his founding the pubic library 
in the univerſity of Oxtord, called after his own 
name.] | 

When Iſca fir fell under the Roman juricciion 
does not plainly appear; I am fo far from affirming 
that it was conquered by Veſpaſian (as Geoffry of 
Monmouth aſſerts) when, in the time of Claudius 
the Emperor, Suetonius tells us he was firſt ſhewn 
to the world, that I rather think it was ſcarce built 
ſo early.. Yet, in the time of the Antonines, it was 
probably of good note; for Antoninus continues his 
It fell not ab- 
ſolutely under the dominion of the Saxons, before 


the 465th year after their coming into Britain; for 


then Athelſtan forced the Britons out of it (who, Will, Malm. 
before that, lived in the city, in equal power with 
the Saxons) and drove them beyond the river Tamar, 
and incompaſſed the city with a ditch, a wall of ſquare 
ſtone, and, bulwarks. Since that time, our kings 
have granted it many privileges; and among the reſt 
(as we read in the book of William the Conqueror) 
“This city did not geld, but when London, York, 
«- and Wincheſter gelded ; that was half a mark of 
«- filver for a knight's fee. And, in caſe of an ex- 
« pedition by land or by ſea, it ſerved after the rate. 
« of five. hides.” It hath alſo, from time to time, 

| faffered many and great diſaſters ;- once ſpoiled by 
the outrage of the Danes, in the year of our Lord 


Aer it, and the country on all ſides ; and has Ly: | 


87 6:3 _, moſt diſmally, by Sueno, the Dane, in 
the 
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C. 
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Exeter. 


fon) has had its dukes; 


D A 
the year 1003 (being betrayed by one Hugh, a Nor- 
man, the governor) when it was laid level from the 
eaſt to the weſt gate. And it had ſcarce began to 
recruit, when William the Conqueror laid cloſe ſiege 
to it; at which time, the citizens not only ſhut their 
gates againſt him, but galled him with many bitter 
reflections. However, part of their wall happening 
to fall down (which the hiſtorians of that age attri- 
bute to the hand of Providence) a ſurrender quickly 
followed. At that time (as it is in the faid Survey) 
„ The king had in this city three hundred houſes; 
ce it paid fifteen pounds a year. Eight and forty 
cc houſes were deltroyed, after the king came into 
England.“ After this, it was preſſed by three 
ſieges, yet eaſily eſcaped them all; firſt by Hugh 


Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, in the civil war be- 


tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter; again, by 


Perkin Warbeck, a ſham counterfeit prince, who, 


though a young man and of mean deſcent, yet, pre- 


tending to be Richard duke of York, the ſecond ſon 


of king Edward IV, raiſed a very dangerous war; 


| [for their oppoſition to whom, the king gave great 


commendation to the citizens, and beſtowed upon 
them the ſword he then wore, to be borne before the 


mayor; and alſo a cap of maintenance ;] thirdly, by 


the ſeditious Corniſhmen, in the year 1549, when 
the citizens, though in extreme want of all forts of 


proviſions, lbs loyal, till John, baron Ruſſel, 
[For which deliverance, the 6th of 


raiſed the ſiege. 
Avguſt was appointed to be, and is till, annually 
obſerved as a day of thankſgiving, and commonly 
called Jeſus-day. As a reward of their loyalty on 
this occaſion, king Edward the Sixth gave them the 
rich manor of Ex-iland. 5 

But Exeter has not ſuffered ſo much by theſe ene- 
mies, as by certain heaps (wears, as they call them) 
which * Hugh Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, in a 


difference that he had with the citizens, threw into 


the channel of the river Iſc, whereby ſhips are hin- 
dered from coming to the town; ſo that all mer- 
chandiſe + was brought thither by land from Top- 
ſham, a little village three miles from the city, [that 


| belonged to him; for which one of the Hughs of 


this family (perhaps, the ſame) procured a weekly 
market and a yearly fair; and, for the improvement 
whereof, this obſtruction was probably made.] Nor 
are theſe heaps || quite removed, though it has been 
commanded by an act of parliament, [and ſeveral 
attempts have been made for that end; but none 
with ſo good ſucceſs, as the new works in the time 


5 of king Charles the Second; by the benefit of which 


: (however vaſtly expenſive to the city) lighters of the 
greateſt burden [and ſhips of one hundred ton and 


upwards] do now come up to the city-key.)] From 
theſe wears, a ſmall village, hard by, is called Weare, 
but formerly Heneaton, which belonged heretofore 
to Auſtin de Baa, from whom, by right of inheri- 
ritance, it came to John Holland, who, in a ſeal 
that I have ſeen, bore „a lion rampant gardant 
« among flower- de- luces.“ The government of this 
city r(incorporated by king John)] is adminiſtered 


by twenty-four; of whom one yearly is choſen mayor. 


who, with four bailiffs, manages all public affairs; 
and it was alſo made a diſtin& county by king Fenty 
VIII.] As for the poſition, the old Oxford-Tables 
have defined its-longitude to be 19 degrees 11 mi- 
nutes; and its latitude, 50 degrees 40 minutes. 


for Richard, 


This city (that I may not be guilty of an omiſ- 
the ſecond 
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king of England of that name, made John Holland, 
earl of Huntingdon, his brother by the mother's ſide, 


6 N YT 


firſt duke of Exeter. 


Huntingdon, which (being beheaded ſoon after) he 


loſt, together with his life. A few years after, 


Henry V. beſtowed this dukedom upon Thomas Beau- 
fort, earl of Dorſet, deſcended from the houſe of 


Lancaſter, and an accompliſhed ſoldier. He dying 


without iſſue, John Holland, the ſon of John already 


mentioned, (as heir to Richard, his brother, WhO 
died without iſſue, and to his father) was reſtored to 
all again, having his father's honours beſtowed on 


him by the bounty of Henry VI; and he left the ſame 
to his ſon Henry, who, whilſt the Lancaſtrians ſtood, 
flouriſhed in great renown; but after, when the houſe 
of York came to the crown, he became a melancholy 


inſtance, how unſafe it is to rely upon the ſmiles of 


fortune : for this was that Henry duke of Exeter, 
who, notwithſtanding his marriage with the ſiſter of 


Edward IV, was reduced to ſuch miſery, that he was Phil. Comi« 


Henry IV. deprived him of 
this honour, and left him only the title of earl of 


Clyſt 


| Powc 


ſeen to beg his bread, in rags and bare-footed, in * 


Low- countries. 


where he behaved himſelf gallantly againſt Edward 


IV, he never was ſeen more, till his body was caſt 
upon the ſhore of Kent, as if he had been ſhip- 


wrecked, Long after this, Exeter had its marquis, 
namely, Henry Courtney, deſcended from Catharine, 


daughter of Edward IV; and raiſed to that honour 
by Henry VIII. But to this marquis, as well as to 


the firſt duke, a great fortune did but raiſe great 


ſtorms z which alſo quickly ſunk him, white he en- 
deavoured innovations in the government: for, among 
other things, becauſe with money and counſel he 5 = 
aſſiſted Reginald Poole (who was afterwards cardi- 
nal, and had left England, to intrigue with the em- 

a | peror and the pope againſt his king and tountry, who 


And, at laſt, after the Barnet-fight,, 


Wtter 


Honi 


had withdrawn from the Romiſh communion) he was 


arraigned, found guilty, and beheaded, with ſome 


others.” By the bounty of king James [the Firft,] 


Thomas Cecil, lord Burghley, enjoyed the ritle * Earls of | 


Exeter. 


earl of Exeter; a perſon truly good, and the worthy © 


ſon of a moſt excellent father, being the eldeſt fon 1605. 
of William Cecil, baron Burghley, lord treaſurer of. 
England, whoſe wiſdom did long ſupport and main- 


tain the peace of this kingdom, [He was ſucceeded 


by William, his ſon and heir; who, dying without 


iſſue male, left that honour to David Cecil, fon of 
Sir Richard Cecil (who was ſecond ſon to Thomas 


earl of Exeter.) Which David was ſucceeded = 


John, his ſon and heir; who had iſſue John, the next 


earl, father of John, who, dying unmarried, was ſuc- 


ceeded by his brother and 225 Bronlow, the PRs. 
earl. 


On the eaſt of Exeter is a parifh called Heavy- Heavy- -1ree, 


tree, memorable for the birth of Richard Höcker, 
the judicious author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity ; and 
of that great civilian, Dr. Arthur Duck. Tlie ent 


pariſh is Pinhoe, remarkable for bringing Forth Pinhoe 


the two Raynolds's (John and William, brothers) Tea. 
lous maintainers both of the Reformed and the Popith 
religion, in their turns. | Not far from whence'is 


of Exeter; a repreſentation of which gift was to be Den 
ſeen, not long ſince, in a window of the parick- church 


there, viz. a king with a triple crown, and this in- 
ſcription, Canutus Rex donat hoc Manerium Eccleſ- Bron. 
i. e. King Canutus gives this manor to the chiirch 

« of Exeter.” "Fo our miles caſt of 1 we Pas 


I n 


Stoke - Canon, given by king Canute to the church 5 


zudle 


on. 


iſce 


Clyſt-heath. the river Clyſt, near which upon Clyſt-heath, the 


Exminſter. 


| Powderham. ſon; and Powderham, a caſtle built by Iſabel de Ri- 
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Corniſh rebels were totally defeated, anno 1549, by 
John lord Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Bedford. ] 

From Exeter, to the mouth of the river, there is 
nothing of antiquity, beſides Exminſter, formerly Ex- 
anminſter, bequeathed by king Alfred to his younger 


pariis, which has a long time been the ſeat of a very 
noble family, the Courtneys, knights and baronets ; 
who, being deſcended from the earls of Devonſhire, 
and allied to many great families, are flouriſhing to 
this day, and are moſt worthy of ſuch noble anceſ- 
tors. Sir William Courtney, knight - of the ſhire for 


the county of Devon, was by his preſent majeſty, in 


b xanmouth. 


Ptterey. 


oniton. 


ennyton- 


ridge. 


deaton. f 


iſcomb. 


zudleß. 


the ſecond year of his reign, May 4, 1762, created 
a peer of Great Britain, by the ſtyle and title of viſ- 
count Courtney, of Powderham-caſtle, in the county 
of Devon. Upon the very mouth on the other ſide 
(as the name itſelf ſpeaks) ſtands Exanmouth, known | 


for nothing, but the bare name and the lier 
therein. 


More, 1 Do, that is, a river of otters 


or water-dogs, as the name itſelf implies, runs into 
the ſea; it paſſes by Honiton, a town well known to 


Much as travel theſe parts. [Here the market was 
anciently kept on Sundays, as it was alſo in Exeter, 
Launceſton, and divers other places, till, in the reign 
of king John, they were altered to other days. Over 
the river Otterey is Vennyton- bridge, at which, in 


the time of Edward VI, a battle was fought againſt 


the Corniſh rebels.] Otterey gives name to divers 
Places, of which the moſt remarkable, above Ho- 


niton, is Mohuns-Otterey, which belonged formerly 
to the Mohuns, from whom it came by marriage to 


the Carews; and, below Honiton, (near Holdcomb, 
the ſeat of the family of Le Denis, knights, who 
derive their original and name from the Danes) St. 
Mary's Otterey, ſo. called from the college of St. 
Mary, which John de Grandiſon, biſhop of Exeter, 
founded, who had got the wealth of all the clergy of 
the dioceſe into his own hands: for he had perſuaded 
chem to leave him all they had, when they died ; as 
intending to lay it out in charitable uſes, in endow- 
ing churches, and building hoſpitals and colleges; 


which, they ſay, he performed very religiouſly. [This 
college was afterwards ſuppreſſed by a parliament 
held at Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry V.] 


From the mouth of this Otterey, the ſhore with 
many windings goes on to the eaſt by Budley, [fa- 
mous for being the birth-place of that- great ſtateſman 
and hiſtorian Sir Walter Rawleigh; Sidmouth, now 
one of the chiefeſt fiſher-towns in thoſe parts ;] and 


| Seaton, formerly, as the other two, a fine harbour, 


but now ſo choked with ſand, heaped before the 


mouth of them by the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, 
that this benefit js almoſt quite loſt, ¶ Here, at Sea- 


ton, the inhabitants formerly endeavoured to cut out 
a harbour, and procured a collection under the great 


of Antoninus, which is ſeated between Durnovaria 
and Iſca (if the book be not faulty) and is maimed 

and written Ridunum, in the Peutengerjan Table; 
I ſhould. conjecture, both from the diſtances and the 


ſignification of the name; for Moridunum is the ſame, 


in Britiſh, that Seaton is in Engliſh, namely, „a 
town upon a hill by the ſea.” Near this ſtands 


Wiſcomb, memorable on account of William, baron 


Bonevill, who lived there; whoſe heir Cecily brought, 


by marriage, the titles of lord Bonevill and Harring- 
Vor. 1 


Athenæus makes mention. 


& UM RUE. 
ton, with a file eſtate in thoſe parts, to Thomas Grey, See this in 
| marquis of Dorſet. 232 A 

Below theſe, the river Ax empties itſelf from a 
very ſmall channel; after it has paſſed by [Ford, to Ford. 
which abbey the Courtneys were great benefactors, 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
king Richard I, was firſt a monk, and afterwards 
abbot here, Then is runs to] Axminſter, a town fa- Axminſter. 
mous only in ancient hiſtories for the tombs of thoſe 
Saxon princes who were ſlain in the bloody battle at 
Brunaburg, and brought hither; it ſtands on the very 
edge of this county. Below this place, Reginald 
Mohun of Dunſter, to whom the manor of Axmin- 
ſter came hereditarily by the fourth daughter of Wil- 
liam de Bruier, built the abbey of Newenham, in Newenham 
the year 1246. [The river Ax, after a ſhort courſe, Regiſter. 
in this county, runs into the ſea at Axmouth, for- Axmouth. 
merly a good harbour for ſhips; and ſeveral attempts 
have been made by the family of the earls to repair 
it, but hitherto without ſucceſs. ] - 

From hence the eaſtern bound runs in a crooked 
line, by villages of little note, | to the Severn ſea, which 
we will now coaſt. 

The firſt ſhore, after we leave 8 lying for 
a long way upon the Severnſea, is called by Ptolemy 
Hercules's promontory. It retains ſomething of that Hercules's 
name in the preſent one of Hertypoint; and hath on Promontory. 
it two ſmall towns, Herton and Hertland, formerly 
famous for the relics of Nectan, a holy man, to whoſe 
honour a ſmall monaſtery was here built by Githa, w. Malmſb. 
earl Godwin's wife, who had a particular veneration 
for Nectan, upon a conceit that her huſband had eſ- 
caped ſhipwreck, in virtue of his merits. Yet, af. 
terwards, the Dinants, called alſo Dinhams, who 
came originally from Britain in Armorica, and poſ- 
ſeſſed this place, were accounted the founders; from 
whom deſcended baron Dinham, high treaſurer of Dinham. 
England in Henry the VIIth's time, by whoſe ſiſters 
and heirs this eſtate was divided between Zouche, 
Fitzwarin, Carew, and Arundel. [The poſſeſſions 
of the foreſaid monaſtery were confirmed by Richard 
I, with the grant of great immunities, particularly of 
a court holding plea of all matters, excepting life 
and member, ariſing within their own lands. In the 


v. 


time of queen Eliſabeth, a bill was preferred, in the 
{| houſe of commons, for the finiſhing of this port.] 


The name of the foreſaid promontory has given whether 
credit to a very formal ſtory, that Hercules came Hercules 
into Britain, and killed I know not what giants. Whe- 8 
ther that be true, which the mythologiſts affirm, that 

there was no ſuch man as Hercules, but that it is a V. Sammes's 
mere fiction to denote the ſtrength of human pru- Brit. P. 56. 
dence, whereby we ſubdue pride, luſt, envy, and 

ſuch-like monſters; or whether by Hercules be meant 


the ſun, according to the Gentile theology; and thoſe 


twelve labours undergone by him be an emblem only 


of the zodiac and its twelve ſigns, which the ſun 


runs through yearly; as to theſe, let them that have 
ſeal for that purpoſe ; but now there remain no fopot- 


oridunum. ſteps of that work.] That this is the Moridunum 


aſſerted them look to the truth of them. For my 
part, I readily believe there was a Hercules, nay, if 
you pleaſe, that there were forty-three of them, as 
Varro does; all whoſe actions were aſcribed to that 
one, the ſon of Alcmena : yet I cannot imagine, that 
Hercules was ever here, unleſs he was wafted over 
in that cup which Nereus gave him, and of which 
But you will object, 
that Franciſcus Philelphus in his Epiſtles, and Lilius 
Giraldus in his Hercules, affirm this very thing, 
With ſubmiſſion, theſe later writers may move me, 


but they will not convince me, when Diodorus Sicu- 


Uu lus, 
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Clovelly. 


| Domeſday. 


Stamford- 
Courtney. 


North- Tay: juſtices of peace. 


Dea W080 


lus, who has written the hiſtory of Greece from the 
firſt known ages of it, expreſsly tells us, “ that nei- 
ther Her cules nor Bacchus ever went into Britain.“ 
And therefore I take it for .granted, that the name 
of Hercules was given this place, either by ſome 
Greeks out of vanity, or ſame Britons upon a religious 
account. "Theſe, being a warlike people, had brave 
men in great admiration ; ſuch eſpecially as had de- 
ſtroyed monſters : the Greeks, on the other hand, 
dedicated every thing they found magnificent in any 
place to the glory of Hercules; and, becauſe he was 
a great traveller, they who travelled were wont to 
offer ſacrifices, and conſecrate the places where they 
arrived, to him. Hence come Hercules's rock in 
Campania, Hercules's haven in Liguria, Hercules' 8 
grove in Germany, and Hercules's promontories in 
| Mauritania, Galatia, and Britain. 

[Not far from this promontory is Clovelly-har- 
| bour, ſecured with a pier erected at great charges by 
the Cary's, who have had their ſeats here, from the 

time of Richard II; it is now the moſt noted place 
in thoſe parts for herring-fiſhing. 
South-hold. ljes Hole or South-hold, the native place of Dr. John 
Moreman, vicar of Maynhennet in Cornwall, towards 
the latter end of Henry VIII; memorable upon this 
account, that he was the firſt who taught his pariſhi- 
oners the Lord's prayer, creed, and ten command- 
ments, in the Engliſh tongue. By which we learn, 
in how ſhort a time this language did entirely pre- 
vail againſt the native Corniſh.] | 
As the ſhore goes back from the promontory of 
Hercules, two rivers, the Towridge and Taw, which 
are the only rivers in this north part of the county, 
fall from one mouth into the ſea. The Towridge, 
riſing not far from the promontory of Hercules al- 
ready mentioned, runs towards the eaſt; and, receiv- 
Okehamp- ing the Oke, which has given name to Okehampton 
mw [formerly but] a little market-town; where Bald- 
win, the viſcount, had his caſtle, in William the 
Conqueror” s time, as appears from Domeſday. [it 
had ninety-two knights-fees belonging to it, and is 
at preſent a good market-town, incorporated by king 
James [the Firſt ;] ſends burgeſſes to parliament, and 
gives the title of baron to the family of the Mohuns, 
of whom John, ſon of Sir Reginald Mohun, baronet, 
was firſt advanced to this honour, in the fourth year 
of king Charles the Firſt, by the title of lord Mohun 
of Okehampton. More to the north lies Stamford- 
Courtney, where began a great inſurrection, in the 
time of king Edward VI, by two of the inhabitants 
one of whom would have no gentlemen, the other no 
At a little diſtance is North-Taw- 
where is a pit of large circumference, ten feet 
deep; out of which ſometimes ſprings up a little 
brook or bourn, and continues for many days; it is 
taken by the common people to be a forerunner of 
public calamity, like that bourn in Hertfordſhire, 
called Woobourn- moor. Directly to the north, upon 
South-Moul- the river Moule, lies South-Moulton, an ancient in- 
ton. 
which time it was held by the Martyns, by ſerjeanty, 
to find a man with a bow and three arrows to attend 
the earl of Glouceſter, when he ſhould hunt there. 
abouts.] 
The Towridge turns its courſe ſuddenly towards 


Torrington, the north by Forinwon, to which it gives name; 


ſeated on the fide of a hill, and hanging over it, for 
a conſiderable way. [In old records it is called 


Dill a 8 Geor. I. 


long diſcontinued, both here and in other places of 


| by the name of mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes; 


| ſon. By whoſe death, this, among the other titles, 


At a little diſtance | 


fame name under Queen Eliſabeth, who, with one 


yielded upon honourable terms, after his powder was 


far ſurpaſſes all upon this coaſt; ſituated among hills 


corporated town, formerly called Snow-Moulton ; at 


| will hardly carry little veſſels; being diffuſed, in a 


O ON t #1. 


Chepan-Torrington ; an ancient borough, which ſent 
burgeſſes to parliament ; but that privilege hath been 
this county. It was incorporated by queen Mary, 
and yielded the title of earl to George duke of Albe- 


marle, the great inſtrument in the reſtoring of king 
Charles II; and, after him, to Chriſtopher, his only 


became extinct, and was beſtowed upon Arthur Her- 
bert, admiral ; and, he alſo dying without iſſue, this 
place hath given the title of baron to the honourable 
Thomas Newport, a younger branch of the family 
of the earls of Bradford ; and, fince that, the title' of Collins's 
viſcount to the family of Byng, in the perſon of*©**8*+ 
George Byng, famous for his great knowledge of 
| naval affairs, and the eminent ſervices which he did 
to his country at ſea, on ſeveral important occaſions. 

October 21, 1720, he was conſtituted rear-admiral 
of Great Britain and treaſurer of the navy. January 
20, 1720-21, he was ſworn of the E 
and, on September 9, 1721, was created a * baron 
and viſcount. Thence it runs by Biddiford, pretty Riddiford, 
famous, for the reſort of people to it, and for an 
arched ſtone-bridge. [This is ſo high, that a ſhip 
of fifty or ſixty tons may ſail under it. For which, 
and for the number of its arches, it equals, if not ex- 
ceeds, .all others in England. It was begun by Sir 

Theobald Granvill ; and, for the finiſhing of it, the 
biſhop of the dioceſe granted out indulgences, to 
move the people to liberal contributions; and, ac- 
cordingly, great ſums of money were collected. This 
place hath been in the poſſeſſion of the Greenvills, Greemill 
ever ſince the conqueſt; a family famous for Sir 

Richard Greenvill's behaviour in Glamorganſhire, in 

the reign of William Rufus; and for another of the 


ſhip, maintained a ſea-fight, for twenty-four hours, 
againſt fifty of the Spaniſh galleons ; and, at laſt, 


ſpent, having ſlain above one thouſand of the Spani- 
ards, and ſunk four of their greateſt veſſels. Which 
family hath ſince been honoured with the titles of 
baron of Biddiford and Kilhampton, viſcount Lanſ- g 
down, and earl of Bath.] Below Biddiford, the Tow- 
ridge joins the Taw, which, riſing in the very heart 
of the county, 1s firſt carried by Chimligh, a little Chimligh. | 
market-town, not far from Chettelhampton, a ſmall Chettel- 
village, where Hierytha, calendared among the ſhe- —_— 
ſaints, was buried. From thence, flowing by Taw- 
ton, where Werſtan and Putta, the firſt biſhops of J. Hocker, 
Devonſhire, had their ſee, about the year 255 and of Exeter. : 
by Tawſtoke which ſtands over-againſt it, and“ was * x, C. 
the ſeat of the right honourable the Bourchiers, earls 
of Bath; it haſtens to Barnſtaple. This is accounted Barnſtaple. 


an ancient town, and, for neatneſs and populouſneſs, 


in the form of a ſemicircle, and upon the river, which 
makes, as it were, the diameter to it. This river, 
upon a ſpring-tide at every new and full moon, over- 
flows the fields to that degree, that the town itſelf 
ſeems a peninſula z but then, as the Poet ſays, when 8e æguor re- 
<« the ſea returns into the ſea,” it is fo ſmall, that it/* . wa 
winding current, among the ſands. On the ſouth 
there is a ſtately bridge, built by one Stamford, a 
citizen of London; on the north, near the confluence 
of the little river North-Ewe, are the remains 8 
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caſtle, which is emtnonby faid to have been built by 
king Athelſtan; but ſome aſcribe it to Judael de 


and, after that, the Tracy's held it a conſiderable 


gave this manor to Thomas Marrow, whoſe ſon ſold 


mon- council of four and twenty. The inhabitants, 


Lf the moſt part, are merchants, who drive a conſi- 
derable trade with France and Spain. Nor muſt I 


name, and, after, to the famous family ſirnamed de 
Clucheſter; and then, being enlarged by the river 


ſide but the eaſt; where, in the year 879, Hubba, 
the Dane, who had harraſſed the Engliſh,” and cut 


crow in their ſtandard, which is ſaid to have been 
wrought in needle-work by the daughters of Loth- 
broc, the Dane; and, as s they e it made 


acres of land are overflown by the ſands; and the 


were concerned in that murder died miſerably, in 


theſe parts, ſignifies a low ſituation, or a vale, and, | of Devonſhire. 
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which has the ſame meaning; and the French alſo 

retain it in the ſame ſenſe to this day. [The addition 
Totenais. For the defence of it, certain lands here- | of Martin is from Martin de Tours, a Norman lord, M Martin de 
abouts are held in Caſtle-garde. It had formerly | who had great poſſeſſions here, in the time of Henry Tours. 
walls quite round, whereof there is hardly the leaſt | I. The ſilver-mines, juſt now mentioned; were firſt 

lign remaining. This Judael de Totenais had it | diſcovered in Edward the Firſt's days, when three 


given him, to hold, by I tenure, of king William I; | hundred and thirty-ſeven men were brought from the 


Peak in Derbyſhire to work here: In the reign of 
king Edward III, they yielded that king great profits 
towards carrying on the French war. After they had 
been long neglected, they were re-entered in queen 
Eliſabeth's time, who preſented a cup made here to 
the then earl of Bath, with this inſeription: 


time; next to them the Martyns; and then, in the 
my of Richard II, it came to John Holland, earl 
of Huntingdon, who was afterwards duke of Exeter; 

and, laſt of all, to the crown; but queen Mary 


ir. In the reign of William T (as it is in Domeſday) | 
« it had ny burgeſſes within the burg, and nine} In Martin's comb 1 long lay hid, 

« without.” Henry I. endowed it with many privi- Obſcure, depreſs'd with groſſer foil, 
Kees, and king John with more. It was governed a4 Debaſed much with mixed lead 
long time by a mayor and two bailiffs ; but qo, Till Bulmer came, whoſe ſkill and toil 
Mary granted it a mayor, two aldermen, and a com- Reformed me fo pure and clean, 


As richer no-where elſe is ſeen. 


"Theſe filver mines were again wrought in, not 
many years ſince.] 
- More to the ſouth-eaſt, and adjoining to Somerſet- 
ſhire, ſtands Bampton, formerly Baentun, which, Bampton. 


in William the Conqueror's time, fell to Walter 15 
each other, upon the ſubject of religion. 


Doway or Duacenſis, with other very large eſtates 
rom hence, the Taw (paſſing by Raleigh, which 


elſewhere; of whoſe poſterity Juliana an heireſs (mar- 
for merly belonged to its noble lords of the ſame | ried to William Paganell, commonly Paynell) had Paganell or 


| ifue Fulco de Bampton: he alſo had a fon, William; P Tel. 
and Chriſtiana, the wife of Cogan, an Iriſhman, 


forget to take notice of two very learned men and moſt 
famotis divines educated in this town's ſchool; John 


Jewell, biſhop of Saliſbury; and Thomas Harding, 
profeſſor in Lovain; who very warmly and acutely | 


Towridge) runs into the Severn ſea, but finds not the 


whoſe poſterity came to the eſtate, the heir of Wil- 
Kinuith-caſtle, mentioned by Aferius. Yet there | li. 


lam dying without iſſue. From the Cogans it came 
was upon this coaſt a caſtle of that name, and 


| by inheritance to the Bourchiers, earls of Bath, thro? 

fo fituated, that there was no approaching it on any | the hands of Hancford and the Fitzwarins. [This 
place brought forth John de Bampton, in the time 

of king Henry VI; a Carmelite monk and a learned 

off great numbers of them, was himſelf cut off; and | man, who firſt read Ariſtotle publicly in the uni- 
the place was, from theticeforward, call Hubbeſtow | verſity of Cambridge, where he commenced doctor, 

by our hiſtorians. At the ſame time, the Daniſh | and wrote divers books ; and it hath been noted, of 


ſtandard, called Reafan, was taken by the Engliſh ; | late years, for an excellent chalybeate ſpring.] 
which 1 the rather obſerve, becauſe, from a little || In the beginning of the Norman government (not Earls of De- 
ſtory in Aſſer Menevenſis, who has recorded theſe 


to mention Hugh, the Norman, whom queen Emma — 
things, i may be gathered, that the Danes had a | had formerly ſet over this county ) king William J. 


made one Baldwin hereditary viſcount of Devor- 
ſhire and baron of Okehampton; and he was ſuc- 

ceeded in the honour of viſcount by his ſon Richard, 
chem invincible. 


who died without iſſue male. King Henry I. after- 
There is nothing, henceforward, to be ſeen on this 


wards * conferred upon Richard de Redveriis, firſt, 
northern ſhore but [Braunton, where many hundred | « Tiverton, and, after that, the honour of Plimp- 


« ton, with other places appertaining to it; and then 


place, from them, is called Santon ; tall trees, ſome | «© made him earl of Devonſhire, granting him the 


of thirty feet in length, have been dug up here: 


third penny of the yearly revenue of this county, Ford-abbey 
and Mort, to which Sir William Tracy, one of the 
- murderers of Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canter- 


« But the revenues belonging to the king did not, at Regiſler. 
« moſt, exceed thirty marks; out of which the ſaid 

ce earl was to deduct ten, yearly, for his own ſhare. 

« After theſe, he obtained the Iſle of Wight of the 

« ſaid king, and thence was ſtyled earl of Devonſhire 

« and lord of the iſle.” He had a ſon, Baldwin, 

who was baniſhed for ſiding with Maud, the empreſs, 

againſt Stephen; yet Richard, the ſon, recovered this 

his father's honour, and left two ſons, Baldwin and 
Richard, ſucceſſively earls of Devonſhire, who died 


without iſſue; and then this honour fell to their uncle 
Joins Comb Martin, below which have been * opened | William, ſirnamed de Vernon. He had a fon, Bald- 


ſome old lead-mines, not without veins of filver alſo. | win, who died, in the life-time of his father; having 
Now Comb, (that I may obſerve it once for all) | firſt (by Margaret, daughter of Guarin Fitz- Gerald) 
which is frequently added to the names of places in | had Baldwin, the third of that name, who was earl 
He had two children; Baldwin, the 
laſt earl of this 9 who died without iſſue (and 


changed 


bury, retired, twetrity-three years after the fact; con- 
trary to what the vulgar chronicles ſay, chat all who 


three years after: and] Ilfracomb, which is a pretty 
ſafe harbour for ſhips ; [and remarkable for the lights 
kept here for the direction of ſailors; and much 
more for Mr. Camden's being prebendary hereof ; 

which preferment belongs to the church of Saliſbury, 
and might then be enjoyed by lay-men.] To this 


perhaps, may come from the Britiſh word Kum, 
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changed te the gryphon clenching a little beaſt,” | 


which his anceſtors uſed in their ſeal, into“ a 
« ſcutcheon or, a lion rampant azure ;”) and Iſabel, 


who was married to William de Fortibus, earl of Al- 


bemarle; and had a ſon, Thomas, who died young; 
and Avellina, married to Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, 
whom ſhe very much inriched. But, ſhe ſoon dying 
without iſſue, Hugh Courtney, deſcended (as it 18 
delivered down to us) from the royal line of France, 
and allied to the former earls, was by king Edward 
III, by his letter only, without any other ceremony, 
created earl of Devonſhire ; for ſo he commanded 
him to uſe that title. 


ſon Hugh. He likewiſe left it to a ſon, Thomas, 
who died, in the 36th year of king Henry VI. This 
Thomas had three ſons, Thomas, Henry, and John; 


| whoſe condition, during the bloody wars between the | 


houſes of York and Lancaſter, was very uncertain, 
they ſtill reſolutely adhering to the Lancaſtrians. 


brother, who ſucceeded, underwent the ſame fate, 
ſeven years after, at Saliſbury. And, although king 
Edward IV. created Humfrey Stafford, lord Stafford 
of Southwick, earl of Devonſhire, who died that ſame 
year; yet John Courtney, the youngeſt brother, would 
never part with this title, till he loſt his life in Tewk- 
ſbury-fight. From henceforward this family, for a 
long time, lay, in a manner, extinCt ; yet it flou- 


riſhed again under Henry VII, who reſtored Edward 
Courtney, the next heir male, to the honour of his 


anceſtors. He had a ſon, William, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, who married Catharine, daughter of Edward 
IV; by whom he had Henry, earl of Devonſhire, 
who,was alſo marquis of Exeter, and was beheaded, 
in Henry the VIIIth's time. His ſon Edward, a 
noble young gentleman of great hopes, being reſtored 


to all by queen Mary, died at Padua in Italy; for, 
to uſe the words of Quadrigarius, The better the 


„man, the ſhorter the life.” In the 46th year after 
his death, Charles Blount lord Montjoy, viceroy of 
Ireland, (a perſon not only of ancient and noble ex- 
traction, but famous for conduct and learning) as 
a reward for having recovered Ireland, and reduced 


it to its former ſtate, by driving out the Spaniards, 


and either defeating the rebels, or forcing them to 
. was by king James [Iſt] created earl of 
Devonſhire, advanced to many other honours, and 
by the bounty of the king raiſed to great riches ; but 


death ſoon put an end to the enjoyment of all this | 


wealth and honour. [Whereupon the ſame king, in 
the 16th year of his reign, created William, lord Ca- 
vendiſh of Hardwick, earl of Devonſhire ; whoſe ſon 
and grandſon, both Williams, ſucceſſively enjoyed 
that dignity ; as did alſo his great grandſon, of the 
ſame name, till, by the ſpecial favour of king Wil- 
iam and queen Mary, he was, in the ſixth year of 
their reign, * created marquis of Hartington and duke 


of Devonſhire; which titles are now enjoyed by the 


lame my. 


There are in this county 394 pariſh-churches, 5 


He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Hugh; after whom Edward, his grandchild by his 
ſon Edward, enjoyed it; and, dying, left it to his 


1. 
More rare Plants growing wild in 
Devonſhire. 


o N 1 


Avena nuda Ger. J. B. C. B. Park. Naked oats 
or pillis. This by report is ſown in ſome Pep 
of this county, as well as in Cornwall. h 

C. alſine ſpuria puſilla repens, foliis ſaxifrage au- 
reæ. Small round - leaved creeping baſtard chick- 
« weed.” This is no leſs frequent in this county, man 
in Cornwall, on the like watery banks. "Roy 

Aſcyrum ſupinum, villoſum, paluſtre. 64 Marſh 
« round-leayed St. Peter's wort.” On moiſt boggy 
grounds and about ſhallow pools of water, See * 
ſynonyma in Cornwall. | | 

C. campanula cymbalariæ foliis. [I wr bel. 
* flower.” No leſs common in this * may in 


Cornwall, in the like places. 


Eryngium vulgare J. B. vulgare & 1 6 DB: - 
mediterraneum Ger. mediterraneum five cam 5 


Park. On the rock which you deſcend to the ferry 7 
Thomas was beheaded at York; and Henry, his 


from Plymouth over into Cornwall. This plant pro- 
bably groweth not wild any where in England, except 
here, near Daventry in Northamptonſhire, and on the 
ſhore called Friar-gooſe near Newc aſtle-upon-Tyne. 
—Erythrodanum. 

Gramen junceum, maritimum, exile Plimoſtii Park. — 
P- 1271. © Small ſea ruſh-graſs of Plymouth.” * | 
Plymouth on the wet grounds. 

Juncus acutus maritimus capitulis rotundis C. B. 
acutus maritimus alter Park. 
“ bular heads.“ Found * Mr. N in Am:; | 
ton-boroughs in this county. 

Lichen ſeu muſcus marinus variegatus. Fungus 
auricularis Cæſalpini J. B. Fucus maritimus gallo- 
pavonis pennas referens C. B. The turkey's fea- 
<« ther.” Found by the ſame Mr. Stephens, on the 
rocks near Exmouth, plentifully. 8 

Lamium montanum meliſſæ folio C. B. Meliſfa 
Fuchſii Ger. Meliſſophyllon Fuchſii Park. Meliſſa 
adulterina quorundam, amplis foliis, & floribus non 
grati odoris J. B. Balm. leaved archangel, baſtard- 
« balm.” In many woods in this county, and, par- 
ticularly near Totneſs. This is the plant, I ſuppoſe, 
that the authors of Phytologia Britannica meant bß 
meliſſa Moldavica, which they ſay grew in Mr. Cham- 


pernon's wood by his houſe gn the hill- ſide near Tot- 
neſs; for meliſſa Moldavica is a plant fo far from 
growing wild with us, that it continueth not long in 


gardens ſelf- ſown. 

Rubia ſylveſtris Park. TR aſpera, que Hlveſtris 
Dioſcoridis C. B. ſylveſtris Monſpeſſulana major J. B. 
nonnullis rubia hexaphyllos. Wild madder.“ It 
grows on the rocks near the bridge at Biddiford, 
and all along the hedges on both ſides the way be- 
tween Weſtly and Biddiford, and in many other places 
of this county. 

Near Houlſworthy, in the hedges, are e great num- 


bers of a kind of wild cherry. trees, with a TOY ſharp- 
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DUROTRIGES 


V XT to the Danmonii eaſtward, Ptolemy, in his Geographical Tables, has placed the 2 as be 
yles them in Greek, who in Latin copies are alſo written Durotriges : The very ſame people, whom 


41 that time, and was himſelf a Briton by birth. The Saxons called them Don. fevvan, as we, at this day, call! 


the Britons, about the year of our Lord 890, called Dwr-Gwyr, according to Aſſerius Mene venſis, who lived 


this traft the county of Dorſet and Dortſetſhire. The name of Durotriges is ancient, and purely Britiſh, and 
ſeems very probably to be derived from Dour or Dur, which, in Britiſh, ſignifies water; and Trig, an inhabitant ; 


0 Dwr what. 


to improve itſelf by trade. 
it much for their honour, what they affirm king 
that he never ſaw a 
<..finer country, either in England, or out of it.” 


as if one ſhould ſay © dwellers by the water or ſea-fide.” - Nor is there any other etymology of the names of thoſe 


places which begin or end in Dur or Dour in ancient Gaule (where formerly they ſpoke the ſame language with that 


of Britain; ſuch are Durocaſes, Durocottorum, Duranius, Dordonia, Durolorum, Doromellum, Divodurum, Bre- 
wiodurum, Batavodurum, Ganodurum, Octodurum, and many others, as well in Gaule as Britain. 


word Dop-TeTra is a compound of Britiſh and Engliſh, and of the [ame import and fignification as e Ire for 
Setta, what. Sertran, among our Saxon anceſtors as well as other Germans, ſignified © to inhabit or dell upon.“ 


But the Saxon 


Thus we 


ind the dwellers upon mountains called, in their language, Dun-yecran thoſe who dwell upon the Chiltern-hills, 
Cylcepn-yerran ; and thoſe who border upon the river Arow, Anow-recvan; as the Germans called the people 


who dwelt among the woods Holt-ſatten, from inhabiting the holts or woods. 
the ſenſe of the ancient name, when they called theſe Durotriges Dwr-Gweir, that is, * dwellers on the ſea-coaſt ;” 


Nor did the Britons deviate from 


ſince their country, for about 50 miles together, fronts the Britiſb _, being ſtretched out in * from oy to 


= with an uneven re, full of turnings and windings. 


DORS ETSHIR E. 


north by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on 
the weſt by Devonſhire, on the eaſt by 
Hampſhire, and ſouthward (on which 


fide it is of the largeſt extent) it is all ſea-coaſt, ly- 


ing, as I juſt now obſerved, for 5o miles together, 


upon the Britiſh ocean, [which ſupplies it with great 


plenty of the beſt fiſh, and gives it an opportunity 


Charles II. to have declared, 


The ſoil is fruitful, and, in the north part, it has 


woods and foreſts ſcattered here and there ; whence, 


with ſeveral green hills that feed great flocks of ſheep, 


and with pleaſant paſtures and fruitful vales, it comes 


down. to the ſea-ſhore ; which I ſhall follow, in my 


_ deſcription, knowing no better method or guide. 


At the very entrance into this county from Devon- 


ſhire, the firſt place, that appears upon the ſea-coaſt, 


is Lyme, a little town ſtanding upon a ſteep hill, 


and ſo called from a rivulet of that name gliding by 


it. This [formerly] * could ſcarce be called a ſea- 
port town, though it + was frequented by fiſhermen, 


and hath a kind of harbour below, which they call 


the Cobbe, well ſecured againſt ſtorms by rocks and 


lofty trees. There are now no trees. [ But, ſince, it is 
much improved, having very conſiderable merchants; 
and the pier, for the nature and largeneſs of it, be- 
ing one of the beſt in England, though very charge- 


able. It is alſo a borough, confiſting of ſixteen ca- 


pital burgeſſes and a recorder e. there is 


Vol. I. 


H E county of Dorſet is bounded on the 


The inhabitants reckon 


— — 


mayor, with two juſtices. 
after his mayoralty, is a juſtice of the peace, and, the 
year following, juſtice and coroner.] We ſcarce meet 


with the name in ancient books; only I have read, 


that king Kinwulf, in the year of our Lord 774, gave 
« the land of one manſion to the church of Scireburn, 
« near the weſtern banks of the river Lim, not far 
<« from the place where it falls into the ſea, that ſalt 


« might be boiled there to ſupply the neceſſities of 
[But, in our time, it is made more 
remarkable, for being the landing-place of the un- 
fortunate duke of Monmouth, when he aſſerted his lian 


&« that church.” 


pretended right to the crown. He brought with 
kim but one man of war of about thirty guns, and 
two other ſmall veſſels, with arms for about 4000 men, 
not above 100 coming over with him. But, not- 


withſtanding the great increaſe of his forces, in a very 
ſhort time, he was routed in a pitched battle, and 


his attempt proved fatal to him and his followers. ] 
Hard by, the river Car, empties itſelf into the ſea ; 


where ſtands Carmouth [commonly Charmouth] a Carmouth, 


little village, at which the pirating Danes had the 


fortune to beat the Engliſh in two engagements , firſt 
conquering king Egbert, in the year of our lord 831; 


and then king Ethelwulf, eight years after. Next, is 


Burtport, or "rather Birtport, [and Bridport, and by Burtport fa- 
ſome, ſaith Leland, written Bruteport 3] ſeated be- . for 


tween two ſmall rivers meeting there, in a ſoil Which 
produces the beſt hemp. In this town an hundred 


and twenty houſes were computed, in Edward the 


e ee time; but in William the Conqueror's 


reign (as appears by Domeſday- book) there were no 


XX 


mor (a 


The mayor, the next year 
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Portland. 


170 DD 0; 
more than an hundred. It was heretofore ſo famous 

| for making ropes and cables for ſhips, that it was 

+ Privata provided by a + ſpecial law, which was made to con- 
9 8 tinue for a certain time, that ſuch tackle, for the uſe 
of the Engliſh navy, ſhould be made no- where elle. 

Nor can this place bear out the name of a port, 

though, at the mouth of the river that runs by it, 

which is incloſed with hills on both ſides, nature has 

projected a very commodious place for an harbour, 

and ſeems to call upon art and induſtry to finiſh it. 

[And theſe, it was believed, would have effected it, 

till the inhabitants, of late years, made the attempt, 

and failed in the undertaking; the tides perpetually 

| barring it with ſand, againſt which they could not find 
Wingford- any reniedy, North-caſt from hence is Wingford- 


* Eagle, near which, in a ground called Ferndown, 
Mon. Brit. upon the road to Bridport, is a barrow (among many 
5 MS. 


others thereabouts) which was ſearched and opened 
ſome years ſince. Upon the firſt removing of the 
earth, they found it full of large flints, and, at length, 
came to a place perfectly like an oven, curiouſly clayed 
round ; and in the midft of it a fair urn full of very 
firm bones, with a great quantity of black aſhes under 
it. And, what is moſt remarkable, one of the dig- 
gers, putting his hand into the oven, when firſt opened, 
pulled 3 it haftily back, not being able to endure the 


heat ; and ſeveral others, doing the like, affirmed it | 
+Dr. Jorden to be hot enough to bake bread. + The ſame natural 


of Baths, heat is often found by our mineral-men i in their mines, 


' ſo that, ſometimes, they are not able to touch them. 
Digging further, they met with ſixteen urns more, 
but not in ovens z and, in the middle, one with ears; 


they were all full of ſound bones and black aſhes. 


Winterborn. Not far from hence is Winterborn ; || in the pariſh 


= || Aubr. 


whereof, within an incloſure near the great road to 
Mon. Brit. 


MS. London, ſtand certain ſtones, nine in number, in a 


circular form. The higheſt is ſeven feet; the next 


higheſt almoſt ſix ; the reſt are broken, and now not | 


above a yard high. And upon the ſame road, half 
a mile further, ſtand three ſtones which are four feet 
high. The ſtones of both theſe monuments ſeem to 
be petrified lumps of flint.] 
Prom Bridport, the ſhore, winding very much, 
A heap of runs out into the ſea; where * a bank of gravel and 


ſand, C. bbles thrown up, and called Cheſil, (with a nar- 
Cheſil 0 P 
& row ſea running between it and the ſhore) continues, 
seven, for Þ nine miles together; which, when || the ſouth- 
: Lel. 


T P. wind riſes, gives and commonly cleaves aſunder ; but 
Ou 


> the * north-wind binds and conſolidates it. By this 


* -weſt, ſhelf of ſand Portland, formerly an iſland, is now 


joined to the continent. As for the etymology of the 
name, I know it not, unleſs it be called Portland, 
| becauſe oppoſite to the port call Weymouth ; but it 
ſeems the better conjecture of the two, that it took 
its name from one Port, a gallant Saxon, who, about 
the year of our Lord 523, annoyed this coaſt. This 
Portland, towards the decline of the Saxon govern- 
ment (for no mention is made of it by writers before) 
ſuffered as much by the Danes as any place what- 
ever. But, after that war was at an end, it came to 
Hiſtor. Win- the church of Wincheſter; for when Emma, the mo- 
oy ther of king Edward the Confeſſor, (having been ac- 
cuſed of incontinency with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſ⸗ 

ter, and her reputation at ſtake) cleared herſelf from 

the guilt, in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, by 

paſſing, bare-footed and unhurt, over nine red-hot 
plough-ſhares (which was a common way of trial in 

Trigh caſtes thoſe days, call Ordeal;) ſo that the miracle of her 
' deliverance proved the memorial of her chaſtity to 
ſucceeding generations : ſhe, in memory of it, gave 


NR 1 


nine farms to that church; and her hs Edward, re- V. Somner's 


penting that he had accuſed his mother wrongfully, Gloſſar, to 


Scri 
laid this whole iſland, with other revenues, to it. * 


[After which donation of Edward, the iſland conti- 


nued in the church of Wincheſter, to the time of 


Edward I; in whoſe reign Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Hertford and Glouceſter, (probably looking upon it 
as an impregnable place) gave other lands to the 
church in exchange for it; through whoſe heirs it 
come to the crown.] It is ſcarce ſeven miles round; 
[but, ſaith Leland, if a man ſhould compaſs it by the 
very roots and the deepeſt ſhore, it would amount to 
ten.] A ridge of rocks round it raiſes it higher there 
than in the müde, where it is flat and low; it is here 
and there inhabited, and affords good plenty of corn, 
with commodious paſture for ſheep; but ſo little 
wood, that they are forced to make uſe of cow- dung, 
dried in the ſun, for fewel. [In the year 1632, it 


gave the title of earl to Richard lord Weſton of Nei- 


land, lord high treaſurer of England ; who was .ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral of the ſame family. And, in the 
reign of king William the Third, William Bentinck 


was advanced to the honour of earl of Portland, in 


conſideration of his great and faithful ſervices to that 
prince; his ſon and heir, Henry, was advanced to 

the further dignity of duke of Portland.] | 5 

The inhabitants are the moſt famous, of all the i 
Engliſh, for ſlinging of ſtones. Among the ſea-weeds 

they often meet with Iſidis plocamon, that is, © Iſis's 

&« hair;” which (as Pliny has it from Juba) is a fort x Iſidis as 


of ſhrub produced by the ſea, not unlike coral; it ig Ltts's 


has no leaves, and, when cut, it changes colour, grow- / 
ing black and hard; and the leaſt fall breaks it. To 
the eaſt, it has one only church, and a few houſes ad- 


Joining; [(in Leland's time, the iſland had about Itinerar. MS, 


eighty in number, and there had been as many more, Vol. II. 


as appeared by the ruins:)] to the north, it has a 
caſtle built by king Henry VIII, commanding the 


mouth of the port called Weymouth. This is a fmall Weymouth, 


town at the mouth of the little river Wey ; [which 


gave the title of viſcount to the right honourable 


Thomas Thynne of Longlete, created, in the 34th 

year of king Charles the Second, baron Thynne of 
Warminſter and viſcount Weymouth.] The Wey 

ſees, upon the oppoſite bank, Melcomb, called Mel- Melcomb. 
comb Regis, that is, King's Melcomb ;” and parted 

from Weymourh only by the harbour. The privi- 

leges of a port were taken from it by a& of parlia- 11 Hen, VI 
ment, but afterwards recovered. Theſe (ſtanding, 
formerly, upon their diſtin immunities, and rival. 
ling each other) are now united by a& of parliament, 


| (it is to be hoped to the benefit of both;) and, having 


communication by a bridge“ lately made, are very * 80 ſaid 
much enlarged in buildings. ann. 1607» 


From thence the ſhore lies ſtraight to the Ifle of 
Purbeck, which is full of heath, woods, and foreſts, Purbeck: 


| + well ſtocked with fallow deer and ſtags; (but the + Not ſo 


ſouth part is very good land, )] and, under ground, 
here and there, it has veins of marble [and many 
ſorts of good ſtone; from which (as tradition informs 


us) the cathedral church of Saliſbury was fupplied, 


and large quantities thereof are ſtill carried to Lon- 
don, to the great advantage of the inhabitants.) In 
the middle of it there ſtood an old caſtle called Corfe, Corfe. 
a very ancient ruin, and at laſt conſumed by age; 
but it is a notable memorial of the ſpite of mothers- The il. vil 
in-law: for Alfrith (to make way for her own fon . 
Etheldred to the throne) having a viſit paid her 5 


| here, by her ſon-in-law Edward, king of England, 


as he came from hunting, ſet e certain ruffians upon 
| - him, 


Do on R IE. T 8 H I R 'E, 


er's him, who ſlew him; while his impious ſtep- mother | of ſome note and of good antiquity ; for it appears 
oe. glutted her eyes with that bloody ſcene. Which im- by records, that, in the 2d of Edward II, the free 
piety ſhe afterwards uſed her utmoſt endeavours to | burgeſſes of Poole (Thomas Plantagenet, earl of 
expiate, by taking the habit of a nun, and building | Lancaſter, being then lord of it, in right of his wife) 
of religious houſes. [The firſt foundation of this | paid to the ſaid lord the ſum of 81. 1 35. (equal to 
caſtle is not diſtinctly cleared by any hiſtory, though | about 801; now) for the farm of their liberties ; and; 
there are ſome circumſtances, that ſeem to juſtify a | in the 14th of Edward III, they ſent burgeſſes to par- 
conjecture of its being built by king Edgar; for, by | liament.] King Edward VI, by an act of parliament, 
an inquiſition taken 54 Henry III, concerning the | transferred the franchiſes of the port of Melcomb, 
abbeſs of Shaftſbury's claim of wreck in her manor | which he had disfranchiſed, to this place; and he 
of Kingſton in Purbeck, it is thus mentioned: Jura- gave leave to the mayor to incloſe it with walls, which 
tores dicunt, 8c. i. e. The jurors ſay, that, before | were afterwards begun at the harbour by Richard 
« "the building of the caſtle of Corfe, the abbeſs and | III, who deſervedly bears the character of one of the 
« nuns of St. Edward at Shaſton had the wreck of | worſt of men, and the beſt of kings. But from that 
«* the ſea within their manor of Kingſton, without time (by I know not what ill deſtiny, or rather ne- 
« let or moleſfation.” Now, the nunnery of Shafton | gligence of the inhabitants) it decayed, fo that the 
was founded, anno 941, by king Edmund; after | houſes for want of inhabitants were dropping down; 
which time the caſtle muſt have been built; and it | till of late years, it became again a place of conſi- 
is probable this was not done in either of the two, | derable trade and greatly improved in buildings.) | 
ſucceeding reigns, which were but ſhort; till Edgar | Into the weſt corner of this bay Froom, a famous The river 
(the peaceable, the rich, and the great builder too, river of this county, diſcharges itſelf ; for ſo it is com- Froom. 
for he founded and repaired forty-ſeven monaſteries) | monly called, though the Saxons (as we learn from 
came to the crown. After the ſtrength and ſafety of | Afertus) named it Fpau; and, becauſe this bay was 
the realm began to conſiſt in caſtles, this was one of formerly called Fraumouth, later ages have probably Fraumouth. 
the chief, belonging to the crown; and, in the 42d imagined, that the river was called Froom. It has 
of Henry III, when Simon Montfort had taken the | its riſe at Everſhot, near the weſtern bounds of the 
king priſoner, it was the third caſtle required to be | ſhire; from whence it runs eaſtward by Frampton, to Frampton. | 
delivered up to that party, and was afterwards by | which it gave the name; and is joined by a rivulet 
| Mortimer looked upon as the fitteſt place wherein | from the north that flows by Cerne-abbey, which was Cerne- 


bes to ſecure his priſoner Edward II. It was repaired by | built by Auſtin, the Engliſh apoſtle, when he had fn, 
* . King Henry VII, and, in the late civil wars, was a | daſhed to pieces the idol of the Pagan Saxons there, Geſt. Pont, 


garriſon for the king, and defended by the owner of | called Heil; and had delivered them from their ſu- fel. . 
it, the lord chief juſtice Banks; nor did it come into perſtitious 1 ignorance. A little beneath this, Frau 


outh, 


mb, 
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Cavil. N 


Poole, 


the enemies hands otherwiſe than by the treachery 
of one who, pretending to have brought relief, let | 
in the beſiegers. The town is one of the nine bo- 


roughs of the county which ſend burgeſſes to par- 


liament; and, what is remarkable, the principal | 


members of it (eſpecially as many of them as have | 


borne the office of mayor) are called barons, as the | 
Chief citizens of London anciently were, and the go- | 
verning . part of all the cinque: ports ſtill are.] This 
Purbeck is called an iſland, though it be but a pe- 
ninſula, being every way waſhed by the ſea, except 
weſtward ; Leon which ſide alſo, the river Froom, and 
another little river, do almoſt make it an iſland :)] 
To the eaſt, the bank of the ſea winds very much 
_ inward, and finding a narrow inlet. or paſſage (oppo- 
| ſite to which, within, is an iſland with a block-houſe 
called Brenkſey [now gone to decay,]) widens itſelf 
into a bay of great breadth. [In this iſland there is 
one family of the name of Clavil, recorded in Domeſ- 
| day-book to have been here, in n the time of the Con- 
IO. 

North of Purbeck, in a , peninſula ht he is Poole, 
a {mall town ſurrounded every way with water, but 
to the north, where it is joined to the continent, and 
has only one gate. It is not unlikely, that .it took 
the name from a bay below it, which, in a calm, looks 
like a ſtanding water, ſuch as we call a pool. This, 
in the laſt age {bur one,] was improved, from a 
ſedge · plat with a few fiſhermen s huts, to a well fre- 
quented market-town, and grew exceedingly in wealth 
and fair buildings. [Leland attributes the riſe of this 


Vatham. town to the decay of Warham, imagining, that, while 


the ſhips could go up ſo far, and there unlade, it 
was in a proſperous condition; but, when for want 
of depth of water they loſt that road, they took up 
at Poole, and ſo by little and little inriched it. And 


Fet it ſhould ſeem to have been formerly alſo a town 


or Froom, (call it which you pleaſe) dividing itſelf, 


makes a kind of iſland, and firſt viſits that ancient 

town which, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is called 
Durnovaria, that is, the paſſage over the river.“ Dorcheſter. 
| Ptolemy, according to different copies, calls it erro- 


neouſly Durnium and Dunium. This has the name 
of the principal town of the county; and yet it is 
neither large nor beautiful, the walls having been 
pulled down by the Danes, who have thrown up ſe- 


veral barrows about the town. [It has very wide 


ſtreets, and is delicately ſituated on a riſing ground, 
opening, at the ſouth and weſt ends, into ſweet fields 
and ſpacious downs. It is a corporation, formerly 
governed by two bailiffs and burgeſſes ; but it was, 
in the ;th of Charles I, incorporated a-new by the 
name of mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes, with 


an enlargement of privileges, franchiſes, and immu- 


nities; it appears, that, in the 29th of Henry VIII, 


it contained three hundred and forty-nine houſes.] 
This place daily diſcovers very viſible tokens of anti- 
quity ; ſuch are the Roman military or conſular way, 


with braſs and filver coins of the Roman emperors, 
which the common people call king Dorn's pence, 
whom they fondly believe, from the name, to have 
been the founder of the town. [In the time of the 
Romans, it was one of the two winter ſtations of 
their legions, mentioned in thoſe parts; Vindogladia 
(now Winburn) being the other.] And, a mile off, 
there is a ditch with a bulwark on the top of an hill, 


pretty large in circumference, and called Maiden- Maiden- 


caſtle, which one may eaſily ſee was a ſummer-camp baſtle. 


of the Romans. [They, who have curiouſly viewed 


the place, have traced out the particular uſes of each 


part; as, that the weſtern part of it, facing the præ- 
torium, was for the foot; and it could not contain 
leſs than three legions, i. e. about eighteen thouſand 


ſoldiers : that the eaſt part, behind the prætorium, 
| | TN Was 
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was for the horſe and catriages; and that, between 


both, on each ſide the prætorium, the tribunes and 


other officers were ſeated. On the ſouth ſide of this 


work, is a place that ſeems to be the mouth of a hol- 
low cave, which ſome nice obſervers will have to be 
artificial; but for what uſe it ſhould be contrived is 


| altogether uncertain.] This town ſuffered moſt, when 


the cruel and barbarous Sueno renewed the Daniſh 
wars; and when Hugh, the Norman, a man of trea- 


cherous principles, and governor of theſe parts, ſuf- 


fered the country to be plundered and deſtroyed. But 
in what condition it was, about the beginning of the 
Norman times, learn, if you pleaſe, from Domeſ- 


day- book: In king Edward's reign, there were one 


= Buthſecar- 


les, i. e. 


« hundred and ſeventy houſes in Dorcheſter ; theſe | 
« defended themſelves for all the king's ſervices, and 
paid geld for ten hides, but to the work of * huſ- 


R 1 E 8. 
ſon to the earl of Suffolk, was created baron of Cheſ- 
terford and earl of Bindon.] The family, juſt now 


mentioned, who are called de Novoburgo, commonly 
Newborough, [(to whoſe eſtate the family of Marney 
came by John lord Marney, father of the faid Eli- 


ſabeth, marrying the daughter and heir of Sir Roger 


Newborough)] derive their pedigree from a younger 


ſon of Henry, the-firſt earl of Warwick of the Nor- 


man race; and held here Winfrott with the whole Winfrott. 
hundred, (the gift of king Henry I.) © by ſervice of 

* chamberlain in chief of our lord the king,” as it is 

But I have read, that, in Edward 

the Third's reign, it was © held in ſerjeanty, by hold- Grand ſer- 
cc ing the baſon for the king to waſh on his corona- Jeanty. 


in the inquiſition. 


„ tion-day.“ Ralph Moigne likewiſe held the ad- 
joining manor of Owres by “ ſervice of ſerjeanty in 


e the kitchin” (the gift alſo of king Henry I; L(and, 


4 


clafiarii, „ carls one mark of ſilvèr, excepting thoſe cuſtoms | ſince, the poſſeſſion of the lord Stourton, as being 
7 3 « which + were for one night's entertainment. There deſcended of William de Stourton, who, in the time 
| There are now only | of Richard II, married Eliſabeth, the daughter, and 


no@is., « were in it two mint: maſters. 


« eighty-two houſes; and one hundred have been 
<« totally demoliſhed, ſince Hugh was ſheriff.” If 
this language be obſcure and unintelligible, as Sextus 
Cxcilius ſaid in a caſe of the like nature, it is not to 


be imputed to want of {kill in the writer, but to want | 


of capacity in the reader. [From this place, Henry 
lord Pierpoint, earl of Kingſton, viſcount Newark, 
and baron of Holme, was created marquis of Dor- 
cheſter, in the 20th year of king Charles the Firſt; 


who dying without iſſue male ſurviving, this title lay 
dead, till queen Anne, in the fifth year of her reign, 


| Woodford. 
* Brient, C. 


advanced the right honourable Evelyn, earl (and, 
ſince duke) of Kingſton, to the title of marquis of 
Dorcheſter. ] | 

From hence the river Froom runs ** Woodford, 
Where formerly Guido * de Brien, a martial hero, had 


a a ſmall caſtle; afterwards the habitation of Humphrey 


Stafford of Southwick, by whoſe coheir it deſcended 


Strangways. 


(as I have been told) to [Sir Edmund Cheney, of 
Brooke ; and by his daughter to] T. Strangways, a 
native of Lancaſhire, who came to a fair eſtate in this 


country, and whoſe poſterity built a very fine ſeat at 


Bindon. 


Milbery. From hence it runs by Bindon, called by 


the Saxons Beandun (which likewiſe had its monaſ- 
tery) where Kinegilſe, in the year 614, [as is com- 
monly ſaid] with great difficulty, overcame the Bri- 


tons. [But it is obſervable, that, in all the copies 


of the ancient Saxon Annals, the place of that vic- 


tory is called Beambune, and not Beandun; and I 


ſce no reaſon why this action may not very well be 
removed to Bampton, upon the borders between So- 
merſetſhire and Devonſhire. The march of the Bri- 
tons, and all other circumſtances, do no leſs agree 


to this; and the old name does much better ſuit jt, 


it being uſual for after-ages to add the (p) after 


(m) to ſtrengthen (as it were) the pronunciation: 


unleſs one ſhould ſuppoſe that Beamdune was the an- 


_ cient name of Bindon, and that thoſe works upon 


+ So ſaid 


anno 1607. 


Newbo- 
rough. 


a hill ſouth of it (namely, a double - formed camp) 
were done by one of thoſe two people.] Some time 
ſince, it was the ſeat of the lord of Marney, and af- 
terwards gave the honourable title of viſcount to 
Thomas Howard, knight of the Garter, whoſe father 
named Thomas (ſecond fon of Thomas Howard, the 


ſecond duke of Norfolk of that name) queen Eliſa- 


beth created viſcount Howard of Bindon, when, by 
marrying [Eliſabeth] daughter and heir of baron 
Marney, he came to the great eſtate of the Newbo- 
roughs in theſe parts. [And, in the 5th year of 
qucen Anne, Henry Howard, lord Walden, eldeſt 


venty houſes, 


afterwards heir, of Sir John Moigne ;)] and “ R. 


« de Wells held the manor of Wells adjoining, ever 
« ſince the conqueſt of England, by the ſervice of 


ee being baker.” But this by the way. | 
Where Froom diſcharges itſelf into the bay on 


which Poole is ſeated, near the mouth of it ſtands 
Warham, by the Saxons called WeapeÞam, very. Warham. 


ſtrong and ſecure on all ſides but the weſt; being, 


every way elſe incompaſſed by the river Trent, the 


Froom, and the ſea; [and fortified, on the weſt ſide, 


as alſo on the eaſt, with earthen walls, both ſtrong ; 
and high.] In Edward the Confeſſor's time (as it is 
recorded in Domeſday-book) it had one hundred and 
| forty-eight houſes and two mint-maſters ; but, in 


William the Conqueror's days, there were but ſe- 


great proſperity (fortified with walls quite round, had 


a mint-office, was full of inhabitants, and had a very 


ſtrong caſtle, built by William the Conqueror) till 
the reign of Henry the Second. But, from that time, 


it ſuffered much by the wars and the caſualties of 


fire, together with the ſea's robbing them of their 
haven; and fo is nearly run to ruin; and the ground, 
that was in the very heart of the ancient town, pro- 
duces great quantities of garlic. [It is probable 
enough, that this aroſe out of the ruins of a little 
poor place called Stowborough, (in the ſame manner 
that the preſent Saliſbury has riſen out of the ruins 


that it has formerly been much more conſiderable ; 
and the natural ſtrength of Warham, among other 
things, might invite them, in thoſe troubleſome times, 
to remove thither. 
remains of the caſtle before- mentioned; only the 
ground upon which it was built is called Caftle-hill. 

An argument of its once flouriſhing condition is the 


alſo of the town, and much of the weſt, is now turned 
to gardens ; but the principal ſtreets remain till. Þ 


The little river Trent has likewiſe its mouth here, Trent. 
named ſo by Aſſer, though the inhabitants now call 


it Piddle; from whoſe northern bank, ſcarce three 
miles off, I ſaw the ruinous walls of an old abbey 


called Middleton, which king Athelſtan founded, by Middleter- | 
| way of atonement for taking away both the life and 


crown of his brother Edwin: for, when his ambitious 
deſire of government had overcome the principles 


2 hatural Juſtice, he put the poor yo, phat Was 
her 


It afterwards reflouriſhed, and was in 


of the old;) for Stow borough, though but a mean Stowbo- 
place, is {till governed by a mayor: which ſhews, 8 


At preſent, there are not the leaſt 


number of churches, which they reckon were in all 
eight; but now only three are uſed. The eaſt part 


Fore 


heir apparent to the crown, with his little page, into 
AAuariola. a * ſmall ſkiff without any tackle, that he might 
charge the ſea with his own guilt ; and Edwin, help- 
leſs and diſtracted with grief, threw himſelf headlong 
into the ſea. ¶ The greateſt part of the abbey is ſtill 
| ſtanding, as having been the ſeat of the Tregonwells, 
from the time of the diſſolution ; from whom it came 
(by the marriage of the daughter and heir of John 
Tregonwell) to the Lutterells of Dunſter-caſtle ; and 
from them, by marriage, to the family of Banks. ] 
*On the weſt Beneath this Middleton, another little river, riſes, 
i ogg * which runs by a ſmall market - town called Bere, where, 
Bere. for a long time, the ancient and famous family De 
Torberville. turbida villa, commonly called Turberville, had their 
ſeat. 
3 to the weſt part of the ſhire. At 
the riſe of Froom, where the ſoil is exceeding fruit- 
ful, Blackmore: foreſt (once well wooded, now more 
naked) affords very good hunting. It is commonly 


White Aut. disforeſted.) The inhabitants have a tradition con- 
cerning the occaſion of this name, that king Henry 
III, hunting here, and having run down ſeveral deer, 


wards T. de la Linde, a gentleman of this county, 
and his company, took and killed; but they were 
ſoon made ſenſible how dangerous it is to provoke a 
lion: for the king, being highly incenſed at it, fined 
them ſeverely ; and the very lands they held do, to 
this day, pay into the king's Exchequer, annually, a 


_ 1 Wdite-hart-ſiver. Sherbourn, which is likewiſe called 
do bare been Sherbourn-caſtle, borders upon this foreſt; formerly 
— Leet- Scipebupn, that is, © a ſpring of clear water;“ [and, 


Sherbourn. accordingly, as Leland faith, in ſome old evidences 


a hill, and is very pleaſant (as Malmſbury writes) 
« by reaſon of the multitude of inhabitants and a 
& delightful ſituation,” it is, at preſent, the moſt 
frequented town in this county, their woollen manu- 

_ faQture turning to great account. [Leland faith, in 
his time, it was about two miles in compaſs, and 
ſubſiſted partly by making of cloth, but moſtly by 
all manner of trades jointly.] In the year of our lord 
704, an epiſcopal. ſee was erected here; and Aldelm 
was conſecrated the firſt biſhop. Afterwards, in the 
feign of king Etheldred, Herman, biſhop of Sun- 


of Sunning to it, which, in William the Conqueror's 


longed for many ages, and one of them, named 
Roger, built a fortified caſtle in the eaſt part of it, 


have been cruelly lopped, fo Saliſbury has loſt this 
(the chief rents only reſerved) to the crown. The 


vourites ; none of whom having long enjoyed it, a 
remark hath been made, from this and other like in- 
ſtances, that church-lands will not ſtick by lay- 
 owners.] 
The cathedral church, immediately upon the tranſ- 
lation of the ſee, was converted into a monaſtery, 
mn many, and ſeems very ancient; though, * many years ago, 
in an uproar between the townſmen and the monks, 
it was ſet on fire; the ſigns of which appear plainly, | 
*. „ at this day, in the f blackneſs of the ſtones. [ This 
Vor. I. 


Foreſt of called © the foreſt of White-hart, [though long ſince 


| ſpared the life of a milk-white hart,” which after- 


White-hart- pecuniary acknowledgment by way of fine, called + 


Fou limpidus- termed Fons clarus.] It is placed on the decline of 


ning, being advanced to this biſhopric, transferred | 
his epiſcopal ſee hither, and annexed the biſhopric | « 


reign, he removed to Saliſbury, reſerving Sherbourn | 


to his ſucceſſors for a retiring-place ; to whom it be- 


beneath which were a large marſh and many fiſh- : 
ponds z but theſe, being filled up, are converted into | 
fruitful meadows. [And, as all the old biſhoprics 


main uſe it hath ſeryed has been to gratify great fa- 
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[ quarrel (as Leland tells us) was occaſioned by the 
monks taking the liberty to baptiſe in the chapel of 
All-hallows ; the font-ſtone whereof one of the tovrnſ- 
men defaced.] Below this, the river Ivel (of which Lvel river. 
we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere) with many turnings and 
| windings, runs weſtward to Clifton, formerly the ſeat 
of the family of | Malbanch, from which it deſcended 1 
| by inheritance to the family of the Horſies, knights ; OR 
land from them, by purchaſe, to the Heles; and 
now it belongs to the Hervies ; 1 and here che Ivel 
enters Somerſetſhire. 

More to the eaſt, the famous river Stour (riſing 
out of ſix ſprings in Wiltſhire, and yielding great 
plenty of tench and eels) flows to Stourton, the ſeat 
of the barons of Stourton. When it firſt enters this Stourton. 


ſirnamed Ironſide, defeated the Danes in a memo- 

rable battle; and then it viſits Shaftſbury three miles Ion | 
off, ſeated on the top of a high hill; by the Britons 

called Caer Paladur (as the common-people falſly 

imagine) and Septonia; by the Saxons Sceapter- 

bynyd, perhaps, from the remarkable church-ſpire, 

which they call a ſcheaft. A little before the Nor- 

mans came in, it had one hundred and four houſes and 

three mint-maſters, as I have read in Domeſday-book, 

ſo often cited. It was afterwards more famous for 

a nunnery founded by the pious lady Elfgiva, wife 
to Edmund, great * grandſon of king Alfred; and * Proper, ; 
it had in it about ten pariſh-churches. But it is moſt 
remarkable for what our hiſtorians ſay of one Aquila, The: pro- 
who propheſied concerning the change of the Britiſh phecy of 
government. Some think it was "the bird called — 
Aquila, an eagle; others, that it was a perſon of 

that name, who foretold, that the government of Bri- 

tain, after having been in Saxon and Norman hands, 

ſhould return, at length, to the ancient Britons : and 

theſe would have the town to be older than time itſelf, 

though it was undoubtedly built by king Alfred ; for 
Malmſbury, the hiſtorian, has told us, that there 

was an ancient ſtone, in his time, removed out of the 

ruins of the walls into the chapter-houſe of the nuns, 

| which had * inſenption: 


ANNO DOMINICAE INCARNATIONIS 
AELFREDVS REX FECIT HANC VRBEM. 
DCCCLXXX. REGNI SVI VIII. 2+ HE 
| 

" „King A Alfred built this city, in thi year of our 

Lord DCCCEXXA, and the eighth year of his 
” reign,” 


I was the more willing to inſert this inſcription for 
clearing of the truth, becauſe it is wanting in all the 
copies I have ſeen, except one which belongs to the 
lord Burghley, lord treaſurer of England. [This place 
gave the title of earl to Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, lord 
Aſhley of Winburn St. Giles's, in the twenty-fourth 
year of king Charles the Second; in which year he 
was alſo made lord chancellor of England.) 
From thence the Stour running by Marnhill, (from gtour. 
which Henry Howard had his title of baron Howard Baron How- 


ton, [and which is now the poſſeſſion of the Huſſies)] 
makes to Stourminſter, that is, a © a monaſtery or 
« minſter upon the Stour ;” a very mean town and 
of a low ſituation ; to which Newton-caſtle is joined 
by a ftone bridge, where there is a mole of earth 
raiſed with no ſmall pains, [and cut-off by a dcep 
and wide ditch from the high land behind it;] but 
nothing remains of the caſtle, except the name. Nor 
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county, it runs by Gillingham-foreſt, where Edmund, Gillingham, EE 


r 
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of Marnhill, before he was created carl of Northamp- wil of Marn- 
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is there any Mak of greater antiquity, relating to 
| deren. this place, than that king Alfred, by will, gave Stour- 
” minſter to his younger ſon ; Land, that one hundred 
years after, king Edgar gave it (being thirty hides) 
to the abbey of Glaſſenbury z as king Edmund Iron- 
ſide gave Newton-caſtle (being ſeventeen hides) to 
| the ſame abbey : both which have ſince been part of 
Aubr. MS. the poſſeſſions of the Frekes, and now belong to the 
Pitts.] In the neighbourhood, at Silleſton, are two 
* Both with pretty high hills; one called Hameldon, with a * 
treble, C. "treble rampire z in or near to which Roman coins are 
ſaid to have been dug up ; the other Hodde, [only 
with a ſingle rampire ; and it may ſeem to have been 
a camp, where the enemies to the more ſettled gar- 
riſon in Hameldon lodged. By whom it was caſt up 
is hard to determine; however, we may conclude it not 
to have been a work of the Romans, both becauſe of 
its irregularity, and its being omitted by Antoninus. 
'The place where theſe hills are is, at preſent, called 
Shillingſton; and more anciently Auckford-Eſkilling, 
as having been the poſſeſſion of the Rail of Eſkil- 
ling.] | 
Not far off 0 cannot be particular in the Hh 
Okeford. was Okeford, [which, in the reign of king Stephen, 
| | or before, was the inheritance of the great family de 
Lincolnia (called by the French de Nichol ;) and, 
Alured being an uſual name in that family, it was 
ſometimes named Auckford-Alured, as in the gth 
of Edward I; and ſometimes Auckford-Nichol, as 
in the 10th of Edward I, when the lord thereof pro- 
cured it a fair and market. The difference and rea- 
ſon of the name is the more worthy of obſervation, 
| becauſe it ſecures us againſt an error, that theſe might 
be diſtinct places.] It was afterwards the chief ba- 
.  rony of Robert the ſon of Pagan, commonly called 
+ Brient, C. Fitz-Payne : he married the daughter of Guido de + 
Brien, who alſo had his barony in theſe weſtern parts 
Dugd. Bar. in Edward the Third's reign ; but, for want of heirs 
par. 1. p. 572. male of the family of Fitz-Payne, [(from whom the 
common-people, to this day, corruptly call the place 
Fipenny Okeford)] the titles of baron Fitz-Payne, 
* Brient, C. and * Brien, coming firſt to the Poynings (barons 
e alſo in that age) did, by a daughter of their family, 
itz- Payne, : EE 
Barons Bri- in the reign of Henry VI, center (together with the 
| on 2 Poynings) in the Piercies earls of Northumberland. 
in 0. But, within the memory of the + laſt age but one, 
by the favour of Henry VIII, the dignity of baron 
Poynings revived in Thomas Poynings, a warlike 
man, who had many illegitimate 9 95 and, with 
him, it ſoon expired. 
Brienſton. From hence the Stour paſſes by Brienſton, that 
5 is, Brientius's town,” the ſeat of the ancient and 
knightly family of the Rogers. [In which family i it 
continued, till Sir William Portman purchaſed it, who 
left it to Henry Portman, his adopted heir; and he, 
by buildings and otherwiſe, much adorned and im- 
proved it. This was held in grand ſerjeanty by a pretty 
odd jocular tenure, viz. “ by finding a man to go 
before the king's army for forty days, when he 
e ſhould make war in Scotland,” (ſome records ſay in 
Wales) © bare-headed and bare-footed, in his ſhirt 
and linen-drawers; holding in one hand a bow 
<« without a ſtring, in the other an arrow without 
Blandford. « feathers.” [Next it goes to Blandford, a market- 
town; which, having been by an accident burnt down 
*Thelaſl, C. in the“ laſt age but one, was rebuilt, with great ad- 
vantage, in point of beauty and the number of inha- 
bitants. [This is an ancient borough, which, in the 
22d and 33d of Edward III, ſent burgeſſes to par- 
liament. In the * of Edward I, Henry Lacy, 


| with his wife; whoſe daughter Margaret, 'counteſs 
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lord of the manor of Kiogſton-Lacy, had divers bur- 

geſſes in it, belonging to that manor, paying in all 

40s. a year rent; and, of late years, it hath been ho- 

noured by giving the title of marquis to the illuſtrious 

general, John duke of Marlborough.] From thence, 

flowing by Tarrent [(part of the large poſſeſſions of 

Henry Portman)] where Richard Poor, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, founded a little nunnery, it haſtens to that 

ancient town called Vindogladia, and mentioned by Vindogladia, 

Antoninus; by the Saxons called Wynbupnham, now 
commonly Winburn, and, from its monaſtery, Win- Winbarn. 
burnminſter : from hence it is juſt ſixteen miles to 
Dorcheſter ; the ſame diſtance that Antoninus makes 

between Vindogladia and Durnovaria. I ſuppoſe it 20 Bad 
took the name from its ſituation between two rivers 

[the Stour and the Alen;] for Windugledy, in Bri- $rour. 

tiſh, ſignifies between two ſwords; and that the Bri. Alen. 

tons called their rivers peculiarly by the name of 

ſwords is plain from Aberdugledian (the Britiſh name 

of Milford-hayen) that is, *the mouth of two ſwords,” 

becauſe two rivers called Glediau, that is, ſwords, 

run into it. The modern name alſo ſeems to be taken 

from rivers; for Winburn is a compound of Vin, a 

piece of the old word, and the Saxon Burn, ſignify- Burn what 

ing a river; by the addition of which word they. were Saxons = 

wont to expreſs the names of places that ſtood by the | 

water-ſide, The town is ſeated at the foot of a hill, 

being large and very well inhabited; it was of great 
reputation in the Saxon times, I believe, upon no 

other account, but for the remains of the Ro 

magnificence. In the year 713, when Cuthburg, 

ſiſter to Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, being weary The Saxon 
of a married life, had procured a divorce from her Annals. 

huſband, the king of the Northumbrians; ſhe founded 

a nunnery here, which being conſumed by age, a new 

church was erected in the place, with a fair vaullt 
under the choir, and a very high ſpire (beſides the : — 
ſteeple) [which is now fallen, and nothing remains, 3 
but the fine tower on which it ſtood.] Into this pre- 
bendaries were introduced, inſtead of nuns; where, 

in the memory of the * laſt age but one, Reginald « The laft, 

Poole was dean, who afterwards was made a cardinal C- 

and archbiſhop of Canterbury; adding to the nobi- 

lity of his birth (for he had royal blood in his veins) 

the ornaments of piety, wiſdom, and eloquence, [He 

was ſon to Margaret Poole, counteſs of Saliſbury 

and daughter to George duke of Clarence, who, ws 

brother to king Edward the Fourth. ] King Ethelgre: 

(one of the beſt of princes and brother "af Alfred) 

who was ſlain in a battle with the Danes at Witting- 

ham, lies buried in this church; upon whoſe tomb 


(+ not long ſince repaired) this rede is to Abt + So ſaid 
read : anno 1607. 


Kin 
Lac 


Alen 


Aſh 
knig 


IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT cogr 
S. ETHELDREDI REGIS WEST-SAXO 
NVM, MARTYRIS, QVI ANNO DOMINI. 
' DCCCLXXII. XXIII. APRILIS, PER MANYS 
DANORVM PAGANORVM QECVBVIT.. i 6% 


« 155 this place reſts the body a St. Etbeldred 
e king of the Weſt-Saxons, martyr, who, 1 in the * | 
« of our Lord DCCCLXXII, on the XXIII. of 

1 April, fell by the hands of the * Danse 


Near whom lies e Peary pare, of + 
Exeter, and mother of Edward Courtney, the laſt earl 
of Devonſhire of that family; and, on the other fide 
of the choir, John de Beaufort duke of Somerſet, 
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of Richmond, mother of Henry VII, a princeß of 
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extraordinary piety, founded a ſchool in this place 
for the education 'of youth; [which hath ſince been 
conſiderably improved by the bounty of queen Eliſa- 
beth.] But to ſhift the ſcene from the church to the 
town. When the Danes endeayoured to raiſe a civil 
war among the Engliſh, and had broken the alliance 


place alſo that Jokn earl of Warren forcibly took 
away Alice Lacy, the wife of Thomas carl of Lan- 
caſter, to his own great ſhame, and no leſs damage 
to all England; as appears at large by our Chroni- 
cles. Here the river Stour leaves Dorſetſhire, and, 
running through ſome parts of Hampſhire, diſcharges 
itſelf into che ocean; having firſt received a little 


between king Edward the elder and Zthetwald, his 
kinſman; Zthelwald, highly ambitious of govern- | watered ; where, in the year of our Lord 930, Eil. 
ment, and out of an inveterate hatred to his prince, | ward, a nobleman, ſirnamed Meaw from his fair 
fortified this place with the ſtrongeſt works he could | complexion, founded a little monaſtery, which Ro- 
contrive z but, as ſoon as Edward approached with | bert Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, (to whom the eſtate 
his army, and had incamped at Baddan-bynig, now | of Xilward deſcended) removed to Tewkſbury, leav- 
called Badbury, he fled to his confederates, the Danes, | ing only a monk or two here. From Ailward it came, 
This Badbury is a hill ſcarce two miles off, intrenched through the hands of the Clares earls of Glouceſter, 
with a triple ditch, where they ſay a caſtle ſtood, | and Burhs earls of Ulſter, to Lionel duke of Cla- - 
formerly the ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings. But, if | rence, and by him to the crown. Robert Cecil was Viſcount = 
ever there was ſuch a one, it. is now ſo entirely de-] viſcount of Cranborne; whom king James [the IR,] 1 
ſtroyed, that I could not diſcover the leaſt footſteps | in the firſt year of his reign, did, in conſideration of . 
of it. {It is probable, that this was a fummer-ſtation | his great wiſdom, honour with the title of baron 
of a legion, or part of a legion, which might have | Cecil of Eſſendon; in his ſecond year, with that of 
their winter-ſtation at Winburn. - But, however this | viſcount Cranborne; and, in his Were with the ud | 
may be, that it belonged to the Romans is evident | of earl of Saliſbury. | 
from their coins found there; where alſo a Roman] As to the earls and marquiſſes of this county, Wil- Earls and 


ſword and divers urns have been lately dug up; and | liam the Conqueror, as ſoon as he had got the crown, A 
what puts it beyond all diſpute is a foſſe-way begin- 


made Oſmund, who was earl of Seez in Normandy, The life of 
ning there, which _ to W or "ld Sa- biſhop of Saliſbury, the firſt earl of Dorſet, and alſo gg _ 
liſbury.] 


| his own chancellor ; having a great opinion of his "a 
In the 9 1 ſaw un a little * 
lage, called Kingſton-Lacy, becauſe it belonged to 


river which runs by Cranborne, a * town very well Cranborne, 


* Aquis ir- 
riguum. 


Badbury. 


Kingſton- | 
Lacy. | 


piety, wiſdom, and abilities. A long time after, OO ; 
Richard II, in the 21ſt year of his reign, advanced Somerſet. 

the Lacy's, earls' of Lincoln, together with Win- 

burn; to whom it came by bargain and fale, through 

the hands of Quincy earl of Wincheſter, from the 
earls of Leiceſter ; (for king Henry I. gave it to Ro- 
bert earl of Mellent and Leiceſter ;) and, at laſt, both 
places came to the houſe of Lancaſter, who (as I 
have ſaid) had a particular favour for Winburn. [It 
is now called Kingſton-hall, and the poſſeſſion of the 
family of Banks, of whom Sir Ralph Banks built 
upon it a ſtately houſe ; and his grandfather, Sir John 
Banks, bought it of the adopted fon of Charles 
Blount, earl of Devonſhire, to whom it was given 
by king James I; having come to the crown by 
Henry IV, ſon to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſ- 
ter.] At a little diſtance from Winburn, the Stour 
receives a ſmall river called Alen; upon which flands 
St. Giles's Winburn, the ſeat of the honourable and 
ancient family of Aſhley, knights. [It came by de- 
ſcent to the earl of Shaftſbury, from Sir Anthony 
| Aſhley (who was in ſeveral public employments, in 
the reign of queen Eliſabeth ;) he having giving his 
only daughter and heir in marriage to Sir John Cooper 
of Rockbourn in Hampſhire, who had iſſue by her 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper ; who, in the year 1661, 


was made a peer of this realm by the title of Baron 


Aſhley of Winburn St. Giles's ; having choſen that 
title, purſuant to an article in the aforeſaid marriage, 
that, if Sir John Cooper, or his heirs, ſhould come 
to be honoured with the degree of peerage, they 
ſhould take that for their title.} Upon the ſame river 
ſtands Wickhampton, once the patrimonial eſtate of 
the barons of Maltravers ; the laſt of whom, in the 
reign of Edward III, left only two daughters ; one 
married to John de Arundel, the grandfather of John 
earl of Arundel, who left to his heirs the title of baron 
of Maltravers ; the other to Robert le Rous, and 
afterwards to John Keynes, knight. From hence the 
Stour paſſes by Canford ; below which James Baron 
of Montjey (a great virtual particularly in metals) 
began to make copperas and allum. It was from this 


the earl of Armeniac in a pitched battle. 


John de Beaufort, fon to John of Gaunt and earl of 
Somerſet, to be marquis of Dorſet ; of which honour 
he was afterwards deprived by Henry the Fourth, 
out of ſpite to Richard II. And when, in full par- 
liament, the Houſe of Commons (with whom he was 

much in favour) did earneſtly intercede, that his dig- 
nity of marquis might be reſtored; he utterly re- 
fuſed it, as an. upſtart title, never known in the world 

before; and his younger brother, Thomas de Beau. | 
fort, was created earl of Dorſet, who afterwards, for 

his great valour, was honoured by Henry V. with 
the title of duke of Exeter and the government of the 


county of Harcourt ; for he gallantly defended Har- 1 


flew in Normandy againſt the French, and defeated 
After his 
deceaſe without iſſue, Henry VI. created Edmund, 
of the ſame houſe of Lancaſter, firſt earl, and then 
marquis, of Dorſet, and at laſt duke of Somerſet ; 
whoſe ſons being all cut-off in the civil wars, and 
the houſe of Lancaſter quite routed, Edward IV, 
created Thomas Grey, of the family of Ruthin, who 


was his ſon-in-law (for the king had married Grey's | 


mother) marquis of Dorſet, when, in right of hls 
wife, he was come to the great eſtate of the Bonvils 
in this and the neighbouring counties. Thomas, his 
ſon, and Henry, his grandſon by the ſaid Thomas, 
ſucceeded him ; which laſt was created duke of Suf- 
folk by Edward VI, upon his marriage with Frances, 
daughter of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, and 
niece to king Henry VIII, by his ſiſter. He ſuffered, 
for high treaſon, in queen Mary's reign; having had 
too late experience how dangerous a thing it is to 
marry into royal families, and to encourage one's ſelf, 
or others, in that kind of ambition. 

From this time, the title of Dorſet was conferred 
on none, till king James [the Firſt,] in the begin- 
ning of his reign, advanced Thomas Sackville, baron 
of Buckhurſt, lord treaſurer of England, (a perſon 
of great wiſdom and application) to the earldom of 
Dorſet, as a Juſt reward of his extraordinary meric 


and 
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and eminent ſervices to the public. 


[Who, dying 
of an apoplexy, April 29, 1608, was ſucceeded by 
Robert, his ſon and heir; whoſe ſecond fon Richard 
ſucceeded his father; Thomas, the eldeſt fon, dying 


before, and unmarried. This Richard dying with- 


out iſſue, his younger brother, Sir Edward Sackville, 
ſucceeded him in his honours, who, firſt, was lord 
chamberlain to queen Mary, wife of king Charles I, 
and afterwards lord chamberlain to the king. His 
ſon Richard was next earl, and was ſucceeded by 
Charles, his ſon by the lady Frances, daughter to 
Lionel earl of Middleſex, and at length heir to James 


earl of Middleſex, her brother; upon which account, | 


the ſaid Charles was created earl of Middleſex by 


letters patents bearing date April 14, 27 Car. II; 


in which honours he was ſucceeded by his only ſon 


Lionel-Cranfield Sackville ; who was advanced by her 


majeſty queen Anne to the ER honour of duke of 
Dorſet. ]-* | | 


There are in n this county 248 pariſhes. 


More rare Plants growing wild in e 
Dtorſetſhire. 


Calamogroſtis ſive ; gramen tomentoſum Park. 


Gramen tomentoſum, calamograſtis quorundam, & 
vulgi gramen plumoſum Lob. Belg. Gr. arundina- 


ceum panicula molli ſpadicea majus C. B. The 
« ſoft or woolly reed: graſs. » This groweth in the 


borders of dry fields in many counties of this king- 
dom, eſpecially in Dorſetſhire Park. p. 1182. 
ſuſpicious there will de no ſuch graſs found in this 


I am 


— 


Anglicum Park. 
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or any other county of England; neither am 1 ſatiſ- 
fied what ſort of graſs Lobel meant by this title. 
See his deſcription of his own tranſlation out of his 
Dutch Herbal, in Parkinſon. 

Carduus ſtellatus luteus foliis 10K C. B. Solſti- 
tialis G. R. Spina ſolſtitialis J. B. Cardui ſtellati 
varietas, jacea lutea Cluſii Lob. St. Barnaby's 
ce thiſtle.” By the hedges not far from CRE 
in Glouceſterſhire, Mr. Bobert. 

Cyperus longus Ger. longus odoratus Park. 040 
ratus radice longa, ſeu cyperus officinarum C. B. pas 
nicula ſparſa ſpecioſa J. BS. The ordinary ſweet 
« cyperus-graſs, or Engliſh galingal.” Found by 
Mr. Newton in the Iſle of Purbeck, Dorſetſhire. 
Gale frutex odoratus Septentrionalium, elzagnus 
cordi J. B. Myrtus Brabantica, . five elæagnus cord; | 
Ger. Rhus myrtifolia Belgica C. B. Sylveſtris ſive 
myrtus Brabantica vel Anglica C. B. « Gaule,: ſweet 
« willow, or Dutch myrtle.” In a low level marſh- 
ground, near Wareham in this county, plentifully. 

Malva arborea marina noſtras Park. « Engliſh 


4 fea tree-mallow.” . About the cottages of the 25 
lage called Chiſſel in Portland Iſland. 


Sedum Portlandicum Ad. Lob. majus marinum 
« Portland ſengreen. Lobel 
| writing ſo ambiguouſly of this plant, and we having 


I nor ſeen nor heard of it at Portland, I ſhould not 


have thought it worth mentioning, but that J find it 
in ſome catalogues of gardens. 

Vermicularis frutex minor. Ger. fruticoſa» altera 
Park. Sedum minus fructicoſum C. B. An cali ſpe- 
cies ſeu vermicularis marina arboreſcens J. B. Shrub- 
by ſtonecrop, or rather glaſſwort.” On the ſtone 
beach running from the ſhore of Daa er 
to Fortland Iſland. | 
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7 4 XT the Dust to he 0 and Sh wert 41. Belge; 5 als from the name and other good au- 
LY | thorities, ſeem 40 have; come into Britain from the Belpe, a people of Gaule ; for the Belge (as Cæſar 
— F the Rhemi,) were deſcended from the\Germans, and, paſſing over . the Rhine, were induced by the fruit- 
fun of - the place to ſetile there, after they bad expelled the Gauls. From whence,” as the ſame author 
"bas it, © they paſſed over into Britein, to plunder and conquer ;, and were all called by the names of the cities where 
they had been born, and from thence they came over 1 tber; and, making war upon the inhabitants, they ſet- 
C filed there, and began to cultivate the land,” It daes not preciſely appear at what time they came over, unleſs 
Fa Divitiacus, king of tht Sueſſionts, iubo flourifoed before Ceſar, might tranſplant the Belge bither ; for be 
had the government of a great part of Britain as well as of Gaule. Neither is it clear from whence the name of 
Bolgæ ſhould come. Hubert Thomas + of Liege, a very learned man, was. of opinion, that Belge is a German + Lee 
cord, becauſe the Germans call ibe Gault and Italians Wallet, and ſome of them term them Welgen. Jobn 
Goropius, a Belgian, will have it to come from the Bolgic word Belke, ſignifying anger, as if they were more prone 10 
e than others. But fince the name of Belg dots not ſeem to be properly derived from the language uſed, at 
this day, by the Low-Dutch, which is almoſt the ſame with. aur Engliſh:Saxon (for it was carried thither by thoſe 
Saxons, which Charles the Great tranſplanted into Brabant and Flanders; ) I am inclined to favour the opinion 
ef thoſe who fetch it from the old Gauliſh tongue which'our Welch, in a great meaſure, keep entire) and who will 
have the Belge ſo named from Pel, i. e. remote; for they were the remoteſt people in Gaul, and at the greateſt 


diſtance from the Roman province, as well' in ſituation, as in breeding and humanity. 


And the poet tells us, that 


rde Morini, a people of Gallia Belgica, were the maſt remote, when he calls them extremi hominum, © the remoteſt 
, mankind.” But now let us come to our Belge, wut territories were. u Are "VIZ. un, Wilt- 
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HE county of Somerfet [called by the 
Saxons Sumupræxercype (as the inhabi- 
tants were called Sumupræxar, Sumon- 

fæte, and Sumæprærr; now] common- 
1 Sorerſerſhire)/ is 4 large and plentiful country, On | 
the north the Severn ſea beats upon it, to the weſt it 
bounds upon Devonſhire, to the ſouth upon Dorſet- | 
ſhire, and to the eaſt upon Wiltſhire and part of | 
. Glouceſterſhire. The foil is very rich and chiefly 
employed in grain and paſturage; it is very populous | 
and tolerably well furniſhed with harbours. Some 
think this name was firſt given it, becauſe the air is 
gentle and, as it were, a ſummer- air, in thoſe parts; 
in which ſenſe the Britons, at this day, call it Glad- 
arhaf, tranſlating the word out of our language. But 
the truth is, as in ſummer-time it may really be 
termed a ſummer-country, ſo no lefs may it in the 
winter-ſeaſon be called a winter-country; ſo wet, 


makes it very troubleſome to travellers. However, 
I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, that this name was cer- 
tainly given it from Somerton, formerly the chief and 
moſt celebrated town of the county; ſince Aﬀer, a 
very ancient author, calls * wh. Baa the ow | 
pen tie Severn fea hte this county borders 


on the Danmonii) the two firſt places we meet with 
Vo I. I. i 


moiſt, and marſhy it is, for the moſt part; which 
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are Porlock, in Saxon Popdlocan; and Watchet, Porlock. 

formerly Wecedpoort; two harbours, which, in the Watcher. 

year 886, ſuffered very much from the fury of the 

Danes. [Watchet was again harraſſed by them, * Chron. Sax, 

anno 997; and, among the reſt of the neighbours 

in thoſe weſterly parts, ſuffered whatever fire and 

fword could inflict. - Porlock was the place where 

Harold landed from Ireland (anno 1052 ;) who, be- 

ing oppoſed by the inhabitants and neighbouring 
people, ſlew great numbers of them, and carried off 

a large booty.] Between theſe two lies Dunſter- Dunſter. 

caſtle, in a low ground, every way ſhut up with hills, 


1. 


except on that ſide which faces the ſea; it was built 


by the Moions or Mohuns, from whom it came, by 


bargain, to the Lutterells. This family of the Mo- The _ 
huns was, for a long time, very famous and power- WY a 


ful, and flouriſhed from the days of William the Moions. 
Conqueror (under whom the caſtle was built) to the 
reign of Richard II. Of the ſame family were two 
earls of this county, William, and Reginald who was 
deprived of that honour in the Barons wars. From 
that time, their poſterity were in the, number of ba- 
rons; the laſt whereof, John, left three daughters; 
Philippa, wife of Edward duke of Lork; -Eliſabeth 


| married to William de Monte- acuto or Montacute, 


ſecond earl of Saliſbury of that name; and Mawd to 
the lord Leſtrange of Knokyn. The mother of theſe 
2 2 (a5 | 
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| (as the ſtory goes) obtained, of her huſband, — bout which place, in the year 1010, we find the Danes 
* Compaſen- this town, fo much ground for a“ common to the | practiſing their old methods of burning and plunder, 
wk. 18 inhabitants, as ſhe could go about barefoot i in one day. | The preſent name agrees well with the ancient * * Chron. 
Minchead. {Near this caſtle is Minehead, which was, with many | Caningan, and the ſituation of it with the marches * * ae | Te 
Other lordſhips, given by William the Conqueror to | of that army. Nor do the mepſcer (che marſhes) Iicl 
Sir William de Mohun; from whoſe family it came to which are added to 'it, leſs confirm the opinion, it 
that of Lutterell. It is one of the moſt. frequented | being as hath been ſaid (eſpecially in the winter) 
paſſages to Ireland, and is lately improved by the | © extremely wet and fenny.“ This place was given 
catching of herrings, which come up the Severn, a- | by king Charles the Second to the lord Clifford of 
bout Michaelmas, in mighty ſhoals, and, being caught Wers eh ] From the adjoining coaſt to the Stert- 
and cured, are ſent hence to markets up the Me-| point, the ſhore ſhoots out by little and little, where 
diterranean, with great advantage. In the 12th year two of the largeſt rivers in the whole county, meet 
Cap. 9. of William the III, a ſtatute was made, for the re- ing together, empty themſelves at one mouth, called | 
covering, ſecuring, and keeping in repair, this harbour, | by Ptolemy the eſtuary of Uzella; from the river The 3 
for the benefit and ſupport of the navigation and Ivel, which leaves that name before it comes hither, ®f Osella. 
« trade of this kingdom.” On the rocks and pebbles, It riſes in Dorſerſhire, and, at its firſt coming into 
5 where the Severn waſhes them, more eſpecially near | Somerſetſhire, it gives name to a well-frequented | . 
Old. Cleve. Old- Cieve, between Dunſter and Watchet, grows the market- town called Evell, and receives a little river, Evell. 
Lichen mari- lichen marinus (ſea-liverwort) commonly called laver. upon which is Camalet, a ſteep mountain of a very d Camalet. 
nus. Hither, when the tide is out, the inhabitants come difficult aſcent, on the top whereof are the plain foot · * ach ; 
and gather it, and, when cleanſed and pickled, {end it ſteps of an old decayed camp, and a triple rampire Page bo. 
| to a great diſtance; being of a pleaſant taſte, very of earth caſt up, including twenty acres. The- inha- yolk p. P. 54. 
© nouriſhing, a good antiſcorbutic, and of excellent uſe bitants call it Arthur's palace; but that jt was reals, 
Db. by way of diet and medicine. In this yale lies Or- ly a work of the Romans is plain from the Roman- 
Wyndham. (ard-Wyndham, once belonging to the Orchards, | coins daily dug up there. I f The hill is a-mile + Leland's 
| who had formerly great poſſeſſions in this country, in compaſs at the top, four trenches cireling it, and '- 574 
From them i came to the Sydenhams, and from them | between each of them an earthen wall. On the $elden's 
by marriage to the Wyndhams. Near which place, Very top of the hill, as hath been ſaid, is an area of . 
at Nettlecomb, was a ſeat of the Rawleighs, whoſe | Wenty acres or more, where in ſeveral places, as Le- g 
monuments are ſtill to be ſeen in the pariſh-church;. land obſerves, might be ſeen the foundations of walls ;- 
and who were ſucceeded by the Trevelyans, of Cor- | and there was much duſky blue ſtone, which the peo- 
niſh extraction, inriched afterwards, by marriages, | ple of the adjoining villages had, in his time, carried 
with great eſtates in Devonſhire and this county, | away. Beſides the coins, Stow tells us of a ſilver 
particularly in and near this place. In this neigh- | horſe-ſhoe there dug up, in the memory of that age; - 
Quantocts- bourhood, is Quantocks-head, for many years one of and Leland deſcribes it in a kind of extaſy: * Goods | 
bead. che ſeats of the ancient family of Lutterell; of whom Lord, what deep ditches, what high 8 what 
Robert was ſummoned to parliament among the ba- | fprecipices are here! In ſhort, I look upon it as a 
rons of this realm, in the 23d year of Edward the | Very great wonder both of art and nature.“ ] What . 
Firſt. From Eaſt-Quantocks-head, runs a ridge of the Romans might call it I am altogether i ignorant; . 
hills (of the ſame name) through a rich country, | unleſs it be that Caer Calemion which we meet with 
ſouthvrard, as far as the vale of Taunton-Dean; af. in Ninnius's catalogue, by a tranſpoſition of letters for | 
fording a proſpect extremely pleaſing to the eye, by Camelion. Cadbury, the adjoining little village, Cadbury. 
reaſon of its great variety of ſea and land, of barren- | may probably enough be thought that Cathbregion, 
neſs and fruitfulneſs. At the ſouth end of which | where Arthur (as Ninnius has has it) routed the Sax- 
hills is Cothurſton, the ancient ſeat of the family of | ons in a memorable battle. Another town of the 
Stawel, which is of great antiquity in this county ; | ſame name, North-Cadbury, was given by king Henry 
but the houſe was, in the civil wars, brought to a III. to Nicholas de Moeles, who had married Hawiſia, 
heap of ruins. ] one of the two coheirs of James de Novo mercatu, or Moles. 
Near the caſtle of Dunſter aforeſ: aid are two ſmall | New-market. This man's poſterity lived a long time 
villages, dedicated to two of their country-ſaints : in great ſplendor, till John, in Edward the Third's 
Carenton, Carenton is the name of the one, from Carentocus, time, dying, left only iſſue two daughters, Muriela 
Decombes.. the Briton 3 the other, St. Decombes, from Decuma- and Iſabel; one of them married to William Bote- 
nus, who, ſetting ſail out of South Wales, landed reaux, and the other to Thomas Courtney. [A fu- 
here (as we find it in an ancient agonal) © in a horrid neral inſcription, upon the northern wall of St. Mar- 
 « deſert full of ſhrubs and briars, the woods thick | garet's, Weſtminſter, mentions one John Mulys of 
* and cloſe, ſlretched out a vaſt way both in length Halmſton in Devonſhire, familid oriundum ſui nominis, 
« and breadth, ſtrutting up with lofty mountains, | gue inſgnita erat olim titulo de North-Cadbury, i. e. 
« ſevered woriderfully by the hollow vallies Here, | * deſcended from a family of that name, which was 
having bid farewell to the vanities of the world, he | © formerly diſtinguiſhed by the title of North=Cad- 
Was ſtabbed by an aſſaſſin, and fo got the reputation | © bury.” It continued in the family of the Bote- 
Stole-Curcy. of a faint among the common- people. Stoke-Curcy, reaux's, till the death of William, the laſt lord Bote- 
8 the, barany fo named from the lords of it, lies at a lit- | reaux, who dying, in the 2d year of Edward IV, 
BS. greater diſtance from the ſea ; the ſear of William | without iſſue male, this lordſhip, with a very great 
de Curcy, butler to king Henry I. Of which fami- inheritance, deſcended to Margaret, his daughter and 
John de Cur-1y was that John de Curcy who ſubdued Ullter in | ſole heir, married to Robert lord Hungerford ; from 
* Ireland; a perſon deſigned by nature to be great and whom it deſcended to Mary, lady Hungerford, their 
Honourable, endued with a brave ſpirit and a majeſ- great · grand-daughter, who was married to Edward 
ty of ſoul; whoſe ſignal valour muſt be learnt from lord Haſtings and Hungerford, father to George, the 
the Iriſh hiſtories. [More eaſtward from hence, at | firſt of that ſirname, earl of Huntingdon ; 3 in which 
Cannington. ſome diſtance from the ſea, is Cannington, at or a- | family it. continued to the reign of king James I, 
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when Sir Francis Haſtings, younger ſon to Francis 
earl of Huntingdon, being poſſeſſed of IE and 
having no children, did alienate it.] 
Iſchalis. From hence the river Ivel runs to Iſchalis, men- 
leheter. tioned by Antoninus, now Ilcheſter, called (if I miſ- 
take not) in Ninnius's catalogue Ponta-vel-coit, for 
Pont . i. e. „a bridge over the Ivel in a 
wood; and, by F lorence of Worceſter, Givelceſter. 
It is now famous for nothing but its market and the 
antiquity of the place; for now and then they dig up 
coins of the Roman emperors, of gold, braſs, and 
ſilver. That it was formerly large, and incompaſſed 
1) with a double wall, is evident from the ruins. [Le- 
land ſays it is one of the moſt ancient towns in all 
that quarter, and that it had had four pariſh-churches ; 
the ruins of two of them Were ſtanding, in his time; 
the third was quite demoliſhed, and one uſed.] About 
the coming in of the Normans, it was a populous 
. |* Bognfe place, having in it 4 hundred and ſeven * burghers ; 
and, at that time, it was a place of ſtrength, and 
well fortified; for in the year of Chriſt 1088, when 
the nobility of England had formed a wicked conſpi- 
racy to depoſe William Rufus, in order to advance 
Robert, his brother, duke of Normandy, to the throne, 
| Robert Moubray, a warlike man, after he had burnt 
Bath, vigorouſly aſſaulted this place, but in vain. 
However, time has done what he could not do, having, 
at laſt, as it were, ſtormed and taken it. 

A little lower, the confluence of the Ivel and the 
Nachelney. Pedred form a river-ifland called Muchelney, Le: 
tte large iſland,” wherein are ſame remains of the 

__. walls of an old monaſtery, which hiſtorians tell us 

pedled river, Was built by king Athelſtan. The Pedred, common- 
5 called Parret, riſes in the very ſouth bound of the 
county, and, with a winding channel, runs by + 

+ crock- Cruckern, in Saxon + Cpucepne ; feaſt from whence 


terne Co lies Chard, which ſtands ſo high as to have in it a ſtream | 


north or ſouth, will run, as is affirmed, either into the 


Whitlaking- Severn, or the South ſea: near which lies Whitla- 


w. kington, the ſeat of the Spekes, gi a rich and healthy 
ſoil; who have, for many centuries flouriſhed in De- 
vonſhire and this county, there being reckoned, in 
the genealogy thereof, from Richard Þ Eſpec to the 

preſent heir, no leſs than twenty deſcents. 

Hinton St. Below Cruckern, commonly called Crookhorn, is 

George. Iinton St. George, on a plain raiſed higher than the 

rich feeding country adjacent, and much lower than 
the neighbouring hills; from which plain, in a clear 
day, there is a vaſt proſpect, extended wide, to both 
the ſeas. This excellency of the ſituation by nature 
has been greatly improved by new- modelling of the 
park, and adorning it with plantations; and by ſpa- 
cious and beautiful gardens. It is the ſeat of John 
earl Powlet, whoſe family, being of the ancient gen- 
try of this county, and of great figure in it, was by 
king Charles the Firſt made noble, under the title of 
baron Powlet of Hinton; which queen Anne changed 
into that of baron Hinton St. George, with the addi- 
tion of two other titles, viz. ee of the ſame place 
and earl Powlet. 


bal. Che · Then the Pedred runs near Eaſt- REY TY 


of water th at; by being turned (as it eaſily may be) | 


Docs is a ſalt-ſpring, above twenty miles from the ſea ; and 


Philoſ, 
Tran, * 56. ſo] by Pedderton, to which it gave the name; for- 


merly Pedridan, the palace of king Ina, now famous 
only for a market and fair, procured from Henry 
VI. by Henry Dubeney. Then the Parret runs into 
Montacute, . the Ivel, and robs it of its name. Three miles hence, 
wa n— to the eaſt, it ſalutes Montacute, ſo named by the 


zut earl of Moriton, brother by the mother's ſide, to Wil- 


great intereſt at court, and being a particular favourite 
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liam 1; (I who built a caſlle on the very top of 4 Leland | 
the hill, and a religious houſe at the bottom of it) be- 4, be tad 
cauſe it riſes by degrees 1 into a ſharp point; whereas, ſay. 
before that time, it was named || Logoreſburg [or || Annals of | 
Logareſburch] and Biſchopeſton. But the caſtle has c 
been quite deſtroyed and gone, theſe many years ; wm. 

the ſtones carried off, to build the religious houſe, and 

other things. Afterwards, on the very top of the' 

hill, was a chapel erected, and dedicated to St. Mi- 

chael; the. arch and roof curiouſly built of hard ſtone, 

and the aſcent to it round the mount, up ſtone ſtairs, | 

for near half a mile. Now as the monaſtery and 

chapel are both demoliſhed, the greateſt ornament it 

has is a beautiful houſe, which the worthy Sir Edward 

Philips, knight, ſerjeant at law [(whoſe grandſon, Sir 

Edward Philips, dying ſome years ſince, left no iſſue 

male ;)] built at the foot of the mountain. [This 

is one of the moſt remarkable buildings in the weſt 

of England, being of free: ſtone ſquared, very large, 

with a beautiful and magnificent front.] The place 

gave a name to the honourable my of the Mon- Lond, of 
tacutes, deſcended from Drogo * the Young. Of, Montacute. 
this family there were four eule of Saliſbury; the 1 
laſt left iſſue one only daughter, who, by Richard 

Nevil, had the famous Richard earl of Warwick (that 

F whirlwind of England) and John marquis of Mon- +4 2 
tacute; both killed in the battle of Barnet, in the year 

1472. But the title of baron Montacute was con- 

ferred upon Henry Poole (fon of Margaret, daugh- 

ter of George duke of Clarence by a daughter of the 

ſaid Richard Nevil, earl of Warwick) in the time of 

king Henry VIII, who preſently after beheaded him. 

Queen Mary beſtowed the title and honour of viſ- 

count Montacute upon Anthony Brown, whoſe grand- 

mother was daughter of John Nevil, marquis of UF ny 17 
Montacute ; | | and this honour: _ continues in the fend, 


ſon, ** en- 


ſame family.] joys it, C 


Next to this is Odcomb, which, gz but a very Odcomb. 
ſmall town, muſt not be omitted, becauſe it has had 
its baron William de Briewer, (for ſo his father was Barons 
called, as being born * in a heath;) who, having "x apt . 
of Richard I, was reſpected and careſſed by all, and 
ſo got a very large eſtate, with which, by the mar- 
riage of his daughters, (for his ſon died without iſſue) 
he made a great acceſſion to the eſtates of the Brees, 
Wakes, Mohuns, La-ferts, and Piercy's. [And hard 
by is Brimpton, the habitation of Sir Philip Syden- Brimptan. 
ham, baronet; whoſe family hath lived, for many 
centuries, in this county, with great repute.] Below | 
Odcomb, art a little diſtance, is Stoke under Hamden, gtoke. 
where the Gornays had their caſtle, and built a 
college. This family ſurnamed de Gornaico, 


and commonly Gornay, was very ancient and illuſtri- 


ous, deſcended from the ſame ſtock with the Warrens, | 
earls of Surry, and the Mortimers. But, in the laſt + The laſt, ©. 
age but one, it was extinct, and part of that eſtate | 


came, by the Hamptons, to the knightly family of the 


Newtons, who value themſelves upon a Welch ex- 
traction, and that, not long ago, they were called 
| Caradocks. Nor muſt we forget to mention, that 
Matthew Gornay was buried here; a ſtout ſoldier in 
the time of Edward III; who || died in the 96th year |; Sept. 26, 
of his age, after he had been (as the inſcription [in aun. 1406. 
F rench] witneſſeth) at the ſiege of D'algizer againſt 


the Saracens, and at the battles of Benamazin, Scluſe, 


Creſſy, Ingenos, Poictiers; and Nazara, in Spain. 
Next, the Parret waters Martcock, a little market- Martock, 
town which formerly William of Bologne, ſon to 


king Stephen, oe” to F mulls of Bologne, whoſe Faramuſus 1 
only of Bologne. 


this by hear- 
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Fienes. only daughter and heir, Sibyl, was married toIngelram | ** men.“ [Let me obſerve here, that hat is gen- 

| de Fienes, and from them are deſcended the Fienes | dered Peter- pence is, in the text, Denarii. S. Petri or-, 

+ Zele, C. barons of Dacre, and the barons of Say and + Sele. cieti; which the learned Selden thinks ought, to be Y 
[In the 22d of James I, Sir William Fienes was ad- read circſeti; but I am rather of opinion, that the true r Gro 
vanced to the dignity of viſcount Say and Sele.] From | reading is circ/ceati from the Saxon Scead, revenues or : 

hence the Parret [receiving a river from the eaſt, | riches, implying Peter- pence to be the revenues of the 5 
which runs near Marſton, a lordſhip deſcended to | church. In the 1loth year of the reign of king Wil- 
Charles 4th earl of Orrery, from his great-grand- | liam, an act paſſed for the making and keeping the. 
father the earl of Cork, on which account, he choſe | river Thone navigable from Bridgewater to this place.! 
the title of baron of Marſton, when he was created a The country all about is beautified with green, mea-. 
peer. of Great Britain by her majeſty queen Anne] | dows, and abounds in delightful gardens and orchards, 
cuts its way into the north, through a muddy plain, | which, with the thickneſs of the villages, does won 

Langport. by Langport, a market - town pretty well frequented: derfully charm the eyes of the ſpectator. Among 

Aulre. and by Aulre, a little village of a few ſmall huts; the villages, thoſe of moſt note are Orchard,, Which Orchard. 

which yet ſeems to have been once a town of better | had its lords of the ſame name; from whom, it de- | 
note: for when Alfred had ſhattered the Danes, and, ſcended, by inheritance, to the Portmans, Knights. 

| ſtraitening them in a ſiege, had forced them to ſur- [But, that family being extinct i in the late Sir Wil- 

render, and to take an oath to depart out of his do- liam Portman, he left it to the Seymours, his couſin- 
1 Godrus, C. minions with all expedition; and * Godrun, their germans by the mother's ſide; who now enjoy it, and „ 

9 king, (as Aſſer tells us) had promiſed to embrace | have their reſidence here; taking the name of Port. 


Chriſtianity; then Alfred in this place was his god- man.] The next is Hach-Beauchamp, and then Hach- Beau. 


father, and © lifted him out of the facred ow .of ; Cory-Mallet ; the latter part whereof is added from Tone. 
“ regeneration,” with great ſolemnity. 


| the name its lords; for it was the ſeat of the Mallets, 
The Parret, running from hence, receives the river who were of Norman extraction, and from whom it 


Thone. Thone; which, riſing at a great diſtance in the came, in a ſhort time, by an heireſs,, to the Pointzes. Pointzrs. 
weſtern part of the county, next Devonſhire, paſſes, | Of which family Hugh, in the time of Edward III, 
Wivelſcomb. through pleaſant fields, [near Wivelſcomb, where was | Was wn" the parliamentary barons ; and ſome others 
+ found not long fince, an urn full of Roman coins] of 1 It are,“ at this day, knights of great figure and * Annor6c-, 
Wellington. to Wellington, which, in the reign of Edward the ſpkndor. - But, as to the Beauchamps, otherwiſe . geau- 
elder, was the ground of ſix wen tion As at which called de Bello campo, they flouriſhed in great ho- n ron 
Lediard. time, he gave this, together with Lediard, which was | 20ur, from the time of Henry II; eſpecially after 
| of twelve manſion-houſes, to the biſhop of Sherbourn. Cecil de Fortibus, deſcended from the earls de Fer-. 
It is now a little market-town, receiving its oreateſt rariis, and from that famous marſhal of England, 


2 


glory from from an honourable inhabitant (for perſons | William ear! of Pembroke, married into this family, cert 5 

| eminent for virtue, and good fervices to their coun- | But, in the reign of Edward III, the eſtate came to Ti 
J. Popham. try, ought never to be forgotten) John Popham, me- be divided by ſiſters, between Roger de S. Mauro, or bp: SEE 1. 
morable, as for the antiquity of his noble deſcent, Seymour, and J. Meriet, beth of them deſcended e ſa 

ſo for his ſtrict juſtice and unwearied diligence. This from ancient and honourable anceſtors, This was Gt 


perſon, being chief juſtice of the king's bench, ad- | the cauſe why Henry VIH, after he had married Jane 
- miniſtered with ſo much evenneſs, and ſuch a tem- Seymour, mother of Edward the Sixth, created Ed- 
pered ſeverity, that England, for a long time, was | ward Seymour, her brother, viſcount Beauchamp "EE . 
moſtly indebted to him for its domeſtic peace and ſe- whom Edward VI. afterwards advanced to the honour Wikia 
curity. [He built, in this place, a large, ſtrong, and | of duke of Somerſet, [On the ſouth of Taunton. iS 1 
beautiful houſe, which, in the time of the great civil Trull, which gave birth to Sir George Bond (lord | 
war, was turned into a garriſon, and was held againft | mayor. of London, in the year 1588 ;) from whoſe 
the king, not by any of the founder's name (as hath, | daughter- deſcended the great N of this . 
without juſt reaſon and anne to fact, been af- John duke of Marlborough. ] 
firmed) but by Bovet of Taunton; who, getting | Where the Thone mixes with the Parret, there i is Paret. 
poſſeſſion of the houſe by a ſiratagem, did (together | made a nver-uland formerly called Æthelingey, i. e. 
with his accomplices) defend it, for ſome time, arc « an iſland of nobles,” now commonly Athelney, Atheluey. 
. Sar Richard Greenvil ; by which means it was turn- which to us is no leſs remarkable for king Alfred's 
ed to ruins. ] abſconding there, when the Dane over-ran al before | 
The Thone, coing Gi hence with a gentle and | him; than are thoſe Minturnenſian fens to the Itali- | | 
| Taunton. eaſy courſe, waſhes Thonton or Taunton, and gives | ans, for being a hiding-place to Marius; for to that 
tiitt the name: it is a neat town, delicately ſeated, and, king bu an ancient t poet writ of him) 
in ſhort, one of the eyes of this county. Here Ina, 1 | 
king of the Weſt- Saxons, built a caſtle, which Deſ- 
burgia, his wife, levelled with the ground, after ſhe | - 
had driven Eadbricth, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, out 
of it, who had got poſſeſſion, and made it a kind of 
curb to a counquered country. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, © it gelded,” fo it is in Domeſ- | 
day-boox © for fifty-four hides, had ſixty-three | 


_ <. burghers, and was held by the biſhop of Win- Allay'd with 1 the cautious joys appear'd, / 
< cheſter, whoſe pleadings were here kept thrice a And, when be hop'd the moſt, the moſt * 
Ja year. Thoſe cuſtoms belong to Taunton; burgh- fen d. | 
< eriſte, robbers, breach of the peace, hannifare, | Conqu'ring, he expected ſtill the Ang de g iP 

 < pence of the hundred, and St. Peter's pence; to O'ercome, he fitted for a ſecond blow. 
hold thrice a year the biſhop's pleadings without | Whoſe ſweaty hands, and garments ſtain'd inblood, oY 

 « admonition; to go into the army with the biſhop's | Shew that a crown is but a noble load. 72 


| Mixta dolori TT 5 
5 Gaudia 1 end, Hes ſemper mixta timori. 
Si modo victor erat, ad craſtina bella pavebat, _ 
Si modo vidtus erat, ad craſtiua bella Parabat. BAY 
Cui veſtes ſudore jugi, cui fica cruare 8 
4 CL ings aki, quantum fit onus 2 probirunt: £5.67 
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And, truly, this iſland is very well made for a | & the whole Htructure whettof,? Malinebury kere 


place of refuge; fur the Natiding pools and inunda- ſpeaks for me, is ſupported 'by four poſts faſten- 
tions (which Aſſer called by à Latin-Saxon word | © ed in che gröund, with four arched chancels round 


Gronnas) make it inaeceſſible: It had formerly a |* it“ [Near Athelney, ſome years ſince, was found 
bridge between two towers, which were built by | a moſt remarkable curiofity, belonging formerly to 
« king Alfred; allo, a very large ſet of alders full of | king Alfred, and loft by him (in all likelihood) when 
« goats and deer; beit the firm ground is not above | he abſconded at this Place, after he was defeated by 
td acres broad. Upon this de dußt a monaſtery; the 1 8 a 
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The inſcription plainly ſhews, that it was | king Al. 
fred, who cauſed this picture to be made; the lan- 
guage being Saxon, and thus engliſhed : Alfred 
% commanded me to be made.” And it is the opi- 


Dr. Hickes, nion of a very + learned perſon, that the occaſion of 
Flo h. it was the viſion of St, Cuthbert, which William of 


N. 26. Malmſbury ſpeaks of, appearing to him and his mo- 
bs — ther the ſame night (after he had been beaten by the 


that he ſhould be a great king. In memory where- 
of, we may well ſuppoſe that the image upon it is 
St. Cuthbert's (to whoſe mefit he was wont to aſcribe 
his future ſucceſſes over the Danes ;) and not only 
ſo, but being plainly made, on purpoſe to hang on 
2 ſtring, it is very probable, that himſelf conſtantly | 
wore it, in honour to this his tutelar ſaint. ] 

The Farret. after it has got again into one channel, 
does not go far alone, before it is joined by another 
river from the caſt, which runs by 'Somerton (in 
Saxon, Sumupzon)] formerly the chief town of the 
county, as giving name to the whole. It had a caſtle 
belonging to the Welſt-Saxon kings, which Ethel- 

bald, king of the Mercians, poſſeſſed himſelf of by 
ſtorm ; but now it has yielded to time, fo that nothing 
of it appears; and the town would ſcarce ſupport 
that name, were it not for a great beaſt-fair kept there 
from Palm-Sunday to the middle of June; for thoſe 
Parts make grazing. their great employment. [It 
gives the title of baron to the chief of the family of 
Stawel, in conſideration of whoſe loyalty, king Charles 
the Second advanced Ralph Stawel to the title of a 
baron of England, by the name of lord Stawel baron 
v:dgemoor, Of Somerton. North of the ſame river lies Sedge- 
_ moor, where the forces of king James II. engaged 

and defeated the duke of Monmouth and his party; 

and, with the loſs of eighteen men (for no more 

were killed on the king's ſide) put a timely end to 

an infurrection which might otherwiſe have drawn 

on a civil war. In the roth year of William the | 

Third, it was provided by a ſtature then made, that 


the ancient water-coutſes' of this moor ſhould be 
Voz. I. ; 


Somerton, 


opened, and new dnes made, for rendering it more 
healthful and profitable to the inhabitants.] | 

After the Parret has received this river, it runs Enmore. 
at ſome diſtance from Enmore, a ſeat of the Mallets ; 
the laſt gentleman of which name, owner of this 
ſeat, having no iſſue male, left an only daughter Eliſa- 
beth ; by whoſe marriage with John Wilmot, earl of 
Ponder, this great eſtate was carried into that fa- 
mily, and afterwards, for want of an heir male, 
was divided among her three daughters and coheirs. | 
Buckland Sororum, in theſe parts, was anciently a Buckland, 
1 but, of late years, hath been the ſeat of the 
lords Hawley of Dunamore in Ireland. Somewhat 
lower, the Parret] viſits a large and populous town, 
eothtnonly called Bridgewater, as is thought from Bridge- 


| the bridge and the water; but the ancient charters Water. 


refure that conjecture, winch always call it expreſly 
Burgh-Walteri; and it is highly probable, that it 

took the name from Walter de Doway, who was a 

foldier under William the Conqueror, and had many 

lands beſtowed on him in this county. Nor is it 
otherwiſe called in that charter, wherein Fulk Paynel, 

lord of Bampton, gave poſſeſſion of this place to Wil- 

liam de Briewer, to ingratiate himſelf with that gen- 

tleman, who was a particular favourite of king Richard 

the Firſt. The ſon of this William, of the ſame name 

with the father, having licence granted him by king 

John to fortify a caſtle, built one here, which time 

has now deftroyed ; and he began a bridge, which 

was finiſhed at a great expence by Trivet, * a noble- No#ili 3 
man of Cornwall. But, when William de Briewer Cornubia. 
the younger died without iſſue, this by partition fell 

to Margaret, his ſiſter; by whoſe daughter, which 

ſhe bore to William de la Fert, it came to the fami- 

ly of the Chaworths or de Cadurcis, and from them by 
inheritance to the dukes of Lancaſter. Bur the great- 

eſt honour it ever had was its being made a county by 

king Henry VIII, upon his creating Henry Dubeney Earl * | 
earl of Bridgewater ; {whoſe ſiſter and coheir Cecily Bridgewater. 
was married to John Bourchier, the firſt earl of Bath 


of chat family) the ſaid Henry dying without iſſue 


A 4 male, 
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Chidley- 
mount. 


Aubr. MS. 


Fair-field. 


Pawlet. 


Uzella. 


Brius. 


Selweod. 
V. Flor. 
Wigorn. 


P- 317 


Mere. 


Bruiton. 


Charlton- 
Muſgrave. 


| Alferd. 


lor Egerton. He was ſucceeded by his ſon John; 
and this John by a ſon of the ſame name, who was 


| lemy, and by ſome, at this day, Evelmouth; but, by 


the eaſt part of this county (called by the Britons 
Coitmaur, by the Saxons Selwood, i. e. as Aſſer inter- 


conſiderable village, where the God of war ſeems to 


feat in this place, that they were neyer able to make 


[though they were too hard for Ethelred, when he 
encountered them in this very place, anno 1001, In 
the adjoining pariſh of Mere are ſtill the remains of 


been a Daniſh work. ] This river firſt viſits Bruiton, 


is Charlton-Muſgrave, ſo called (to diſtinguiſh it from 


mily of that name, in whoſe poſſeſſion it remained for 
many years. John Muſgrave, of this place, was by 
virtue of the eſtate he had in Wiltſhire, ſheriff of that 
county, in the ſecond year of Richard III; from 
whoſe ſecond fon John (the eldeſt dying without iſ- 


county and Devonſhire : The chief of whom, at pre- 
| ſent, is Muſgrave of Nettlecomb in this county. 


e 


B:: 8 vr L 


male, this title lay dead till the 15th of James . when 
it was conferred upon John Egerton, baron of Elleſ- 
mere, viſcount Brackley, and ſon to the lord chancel- 


ſucceeded by the right honourable Scroop earl of 
Bridgewater, his ſon; advanced, in the reign of king 
George the Firſt, to the higher dignity of duke of 
Bridgewater. Near this place is Chidley-mount, 
where Roman coins have been found; and out of 
the ruins of which, as ſome think, the town of Bridge- 
water ſprang. Weſtward from the ſame river, near» 
Stoke-Curcy, is Fair- field, which formerly belonged 
to a branch of the Verneys, but came by marriage to 
the Suffex-family of Palmer, in which having con- 


tinued near two centuries, it has produced great or- |. 
naments to this county. And on the eaſt ſide of the 
river, a little lower, is Pawlet, a lordſhip, from which | 


two great and ancient families took their ſirname 
for Sir John Pawlet, dying in the ſecond year of 


Richard II, left iſſue two ſons; Sir Thomas Pawlet, | 
his ſon and heir, from whom is deſcended the preſent. 


earl Pawlet z and William, from whom is deſcended 
the preſent duke of Bolton. ] 


Below, at a few miles diſtance, the Parret rolls in- 
to the Severn ſea out of a wide mouth, called (as | 


we obſerved before) the æſtuary of Uzella by Pto- 


the ancient Engliſh, Pedpeban- muð; [and, by the | 
Saxon-annals Pedpidan-mu'ð;] where (as Marianus 
tells us) about the year 845, Ealſtan, biſhop of Sher- 
bourn, utterly routed the diſperſed army of the Danes. 
At the ſame æſtuary, we meet with another river, which 
ſome call Brius, riſing out of that ſpacious wood in 


prets it, © a great wood)” not far from Pen, an in- 


have conſpired the extirpation of the Britiſh name, 
and alſo the utter ruin of the Danes: for Keniwalch, 
the Weſt-Saxon, gave the Britons ſuch an entire de- 


head againſt the Saxons ; and, many ages after, in 
the ſame place Edmund Ironſide gained a memora- 
ble victory over the Danes, while he purſued Canute 
the Dane, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom; 


theſe engagements, namely, four camps ; one whereof, 
particularly, having a double ditch, appears to have 


and gives it that name; a place famous for the tombs 
of the Moions, who built a monaſtery there: [and 
for being the ſeat of the lord Fitzharding, a younger 
branch of the family of Berkley. Not far from which 


the ſeveral other Charltons in this county) from a fa- 


ſue male, and the eſtate going with daughters into other 
families) are deſcended all of this ſirname, in this 


Lower, upon the foreſaid river, lies Alford; where 
riſes a mineral water, of a purging nature, no way in- 


ferior to Epſom, or any other of the purging kind; 


and it is of great benefit to theſe weſtern parts of 
England, being carried hence to places very remote. ] 
Then the river, running a long way through nothing 
but ſmall villages, with the increaſe of a few rivulets, 
waters many fruitful fields, till, meeting with a ſofter 
ſoil, it in a manner ſtagnates, and makes an iſland, 
called fenen Avalon, in Britiſn, from the apples 
there; afterwards Inis-Witrin, i. e. © a glaſſy 
« iſland ;” and in the ſame ſenſe Clarvn- ey, i in Latin 
Glaſconia, a poet of pretty good antiquity has theſe 
verſes concerning it: | 


Inſula pomorum que fortunata vocatur, | 
Ex re nomen habet, quia per ſe ſingula profert. 
Mon opus eſt illi ſulcantibus arva colonis, 
Omnis abeſt cultus, nifi quem natura miniſtrat. 
_ Uliro fæcundas ſegetes producit, & herbas, 


Nataque poma ſuis prætonſo germine ſylvis. | 


The iſle of apples, truly fortunate, 
Where unforc'd goods and willing comforts meet. 
Not there the fields require the ruſtic's hand, 

But nature only cultivates the land. 

The fertile plains with corn and herbs are proud, 

An golden apples fi mile! in every wood. 


[King Charles II. conferred upon John Mako, — 
ſecond ſon of John Earl of Peterborough, the title of 
lord Mordaunt of Rygate, and viſcount Avalon; who, 
marrying Eliſabeth, daughter of Thomas Cary, end 
ſon to Robert Earl of Monmouth, had by her the 
preſent earl of Peterborough and Monmouth. ] 
In this iſland ſtood the monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, william of 


which is very ancient; deriving its original from Jo- Malmeſbu- 
ry's Anti- 


ſeph of Arimathea, the ſame who buried Chriſt's quities of 


body, and whom Philip, the apoſtle of the Gauls, nary: 
ſent into Britain to preach the goſpel ; for this is at- 2 fol. 
teſted by the moſt ancient hiſtories of this monaſtery, Fee the title, 


Romans in 


and alſo by an epiſtle of St. Patrick, the Iriſh apoſtle, Britain. 


who led a monaſtic life here for thirty years together; 
[(if, indeed, it be true, that he wrote the account of 


Avalonia aſcribed to him, which Dr. Ryves, in his 


diſcourſe relating to that ſaint, denies.]) From hence 
this place was by our anceſtors called The firſt 


ground of God, The firſt ground of the ſaints in 


* England, The riſe and foundation of all religion in 
« England, The burying-place of the ſaints, The 
« mother of the ſaints; and they ſaid of it, that it 
« was. built by the very diſciples of our Lord.” Nor 
is there any reaſon why we ſhould call this in queſ- 
tion, ſince I have before ſhewn, that the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, in the very infancy of the church, was preach- 
ed in this iſland ; and ſince Freculphus Lexovienſis 
has told us, that this Philip © brought barbarous 
« nations, bordering upon darkneſs, and living upon 
« the ocean, to the light of knowledge and haven 
« of faith.” But let us return to the monaſtery, 
and deſcribe it out of Malmeſbury's little treatiſe 
upon that ſubject: When that ſmall ancient church 
founded by Joſeph was waſted with age, Devi, 
biſhop of St. David's, built a new one 1n the place ; 
and, when time had worn out that too, twelve men, 
men coming from the north of Britain, repaired it; 
but, at length, king Ina (who founded a ſchool at 
Rome for the education of the Engliſh youth, and, to 
maintain that, as alſo for the diſtribution of alms at 
Rome, taxed every ſingle houſe in the kingdom at 
one penny) pulled this down, and built a ſtately 
church dedicated to Chriſt, St. Peter, and St. Paul, Anno 698. 
[ afterwards the ſee of Savaricus, biſhop of Bath. ] Juſt 
under 


0 698. 


Theſe verſes, 


little altera · 
tion, are in 
the ivth book 
of Venantius 
e 8 


artly 
in praiſe e of 


the church 


at Paris, an 


partly of that 


of Nantes. 


1 


with a ver 
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under the roof: whereof, round it, he ordered theſe | ſtead of theſe brought in monks of a newer order, 


| namely, Benedictines; and he was himſelf firſt made- | 
abbot over that large body ſettled there; and theſe, 


verics to be written: 


Siderei montes, ecu cacumina Sion, 
A Libano gemine flore comante cedri 
Cælorum portæ lati duo lumina mundi, 
Ore tonat Paulus, fulgurat arce Petrus: 
Inter apoſtolicas radianti luce coronas, 
Diaockior bic monitis, celſior ille gradu ; 
Corda per hunc hominun reſerantur, & aſtra per 
lum: 
Quos docet iſte Hyb fuſeipit ille polo. 
Pandit iter cali hic dogmate, clavibus alter; 
Eft via cui Paulus, janua fida Peirus. 
Hic petra firma manens, ille architefius habetur, 
 . Gurgit in his templum quo placet ara Dev. 
Hg, plaude lubens, mittit tibi Roma ſalutem, 
Fulpor apoſtolicus Glaſconiam irradiat. 
A facie. hoſtili duo propugnacula ſurgunt, 
Quod fidei turreis urbs caput orbis habet. 
Hlec pius, egregio rex Ina refertus amore, 
Dona ſuo populo non moritura dedit. 
Totus in affectu dive pietatis inbærens, 
Eccleſieque juges ampliſicavit opes. 


Melchiſedech noſter merito rex, atque ſacerdos, 


Complevit vere relligionis opus. 
Publica jura repens, & celſa palatia ſer vans, 
 Unica pontificum gloria, norma fuit. 
Hinc abiens, illinc meritorum fulget honore, 
Hic 8 geforum laude Perennis „ 


The two fair tops that lofty Sion grace, 
Cedars of Libanus that all ſurpaſs! 
The world's great lights, and che wo gates of hea- 
ven; 


Thunder from one, from one is lightning giv'n. 


Among the bleſt apoſtles they excel, 8 


Peter in honour, and in learning Paul. 
One ope's men's hearts, and one the ſtarry ſphere; 


One guides to heav'n, and one receives us there: 


One's doctrine ſhews our journey, and one's keys; ; 
One is the way, and one the gate of bliſs. 
The builder one, one the foundation laid; 
By both a temple for kind heav'n is made. 
England, be glad, and pay juſt thanks to Rome, 
Eternal health to Glaſſenbury's come. 
Againſt our foes two fortreſſes are ſhown, 
That all the world the faith's great tow'rs ſhall 
| own. 
Bleſsd Ina, faithful ſervant 1 his God. . 
Theſe laſting gifts upon his realm beſtow d. 
Virtue and goodneſs all his thoughts poſſeſod, 
The church's old revenues he increas d, 
Our great Melchiſedech, our prince and * 
His equal care of piety and ſtate 
To crowns and mitres an example ſet, 
In heav'n his works their bleſs'd reward receive, 
And here his worthy praiſe ſhall ever live. 


In thoſe early times, religious perſons devoted them- 
ſelves here to the ſervice of God ; and eſpecially the 
Iriſh; who were maintained at the king's charge, 
and inſtructed the youth in religion and the liberal 
ſciences ; for they made choice of a ſolitary life, that 


they might attend divine ſtudies with greater quiet 
and retirement, and inure themſelves to a ſevere courſe | 
of life to prepare them for the croſs. But, at length, 


Dunſtan, a man of excellent wit and Judgment, af- 
ter his reputation of ſanctity and learning had given 


him free acceſs to the converſation of Princes, in- | 


by the bounty of good and virtuous princes, got ſo 
much wealth as even exceeded that of kings. After 
they had, for about 600 years together, reigned, as it 


| were, in great abundance (for all their neighbours i 


were at their beck) they were driven out by Henry 


grown into a little city, was demoliſhed, and laid 
level with the ground: how large and how ſtately it 


has been may be learnt from the ruins. 


I ſhall be reckoned among the credulous of our 


age, if I ſpeak any thing of the walnut-tree here, 
which never“ budded before the feaſt of St. Barna- Buds, C. 
| nabas, and, on that very feaſt-day, ſhot out leaves in 


great abundance; or the + hawthorn-tree which H Corus, C. 
budded on Chriſtmas- day, as if it were in May; and | Buds, C. 


Oxyacantha. 


yet (if men may be truſted) theſe things are affirmed 


5 ſeveral credible perſons. [The hawthorn- tree 


ſome ſtill growing in the county from branches of 


ſeſſor of the ground, where the other ſtood ; and ano- 


days after the feaſt of St. Barnabas; and that the 


dentally from the Frutex commonly ſo called ; a- 
ſcribing this ſingular effect either to chance or art.] 


| Before I leave this head, take in ſhort what Giraldus 


Cambrenſis, an eye-witneſs, has delivered, at large, 
concening Arthur's grave in this church-yard. 


VIII; and the monaſtery, which by degrees had 


has been cut down theſe many years; yet there are 


hawthorn, ſo much talked of here, differs but acci- 


18 


02 


that; as, particularly, one in the garden * of the poſ- * W. Stroud. 


ther in a garden now belonging to an inn there. Mr. Hig. Plant. 

Ray thinks the former of theſe is what is commonly . XXV. c. 1. 
called Nux Sancti Jobannis, which ſhoots out about 6. 89 
| Midſummer or the nativity of St. John, but twelve - 


When Henry II, king of England, had learned The warlike 


from the ſongs of the Britiſh bards, that Arthur, the Arthur. 


moſt noble hero of the Britons, whoſe valour had ſo 


| often diſcomfited the Saxon forces, was buried at 


| Glaſſenbury between two pyramids, he ordered ſearch 
to be made for the body; and they had ſcarce dug 


ing drawn out, appeared to have an inſcription upon 
it; and under it, almoſt nine feet deep, they found 


the bones of the famous Arthur. As to the inſcription, 


a ſort of barbarous and Gothic appearance and are a 
plain evidence of the barbarity of that age, which was 


the parts and invention of the moſt learned; who, by 
praiſing ſo great a prince, might have alſo procured 
to themſelves an immortal name 


wark of the Britiſh government may juſtly reckon 
this among his greateſt misfortunes, that the age 


a coffin made of hollow oak, wherein were depoſited 


which was taken from the original, and was former- 
ly written and preſerved 1 in the monaſtery of Glaſſen- 


bury, I thought it proper to ſubjoin a draught of 
ir, becauſe of the antiquity of the letters. They have 


overſpread with an ignorance fo groſs and fatal, that 
it afforded not one pen to celebrate the name of 
king Arthur. A ſubject, without all diſpute, worthy 


That mighty bul- 


_ | ſeven feet deep, when they light upon a * croſſed . Cippue. 
| ſtone, or a ſtone in the back-part whereof was faſten- 


| ed arude leaden croſs of a good breadth. This, be- 


did not afford a 17 panegyriſt equal to his virtues. + Prevconem, 


tion: 


But now take a view of the s and inſcrip- | 


1 Molz . 


Nor Phoebus ever fears a rival ſtar; 

So would our Arthur in conteſt o*ercome 

The mightieſt heroes bred in Greece or Rome. 
The only prince that hears this juſt applauſe, 
Greateſt that e'er ſhall be, and beſt chat ever was. 


Thus, for a ſhort, a falſe, a bounded reign, _ 
He knew a vaſt, a true, an endleſs one to gain. 


Below Glaſſenbury, ene rivers, meeting 0 | 


5 make a fen; and; afterwards diſcharging themſelves 


together at one little mouth, run weſtward in one 


This hero (to obſerve'i it, by the way, out of Nin- 
nius, if it be worth our notice) was called Mab-Uter, 
i. e. a horrible ſon, © becauſe, from his childhood, 
« he was of a cruel temper; and Arthur, which 
« ſignifies, in Britiſh, a horrible bear, or an iron 
hammer to break the + grinders of lions.” 


channel to the æſtuary of Uzella by -Gedney-moor ; Gedney- 
or (as others will have it called) Godney-moor, af- moor. 


firming it to import as much as God's iſland; and 


that it was granted to Joſeph-of Arimathes: then, 


paſt Weadmore, a village of king Alfred's, which he Weadmore. 


like 


gave by his laſt will to his ſon Edward; [and, at the Aubr. MS. | 
[ 


I 84. Bio EB it 20 4 In. 
Take alſo, if you pleaſe, ſome ker mataznizen X 
of this place, though not altogether ſo ancient, out 
of William of Malmſbury : © What is a myſtery to 
all mankind I would willingly fet down, if the _ 
* truth might poſſibly be ſifted out; i. e. what thoſe 
« pyramids mean, ſome feet diſtant from the old 8 . 
church, and facing the monks church-yard. The aber. qe 
2 Wal | © higher, and that nearer the church, has five ſtories, | a 
. [lo 18 V “and is twenty-ſix feet high. This, though it is þi 
/ | ready to fall for age, has yet ſome monuments of 
/ 1 2 No 1 [= « antiquity plainly legible, but not ſo plainly intel- 
/ Q 1 « ligible; for, in the uppermoſt ſtories, there is an 
4 "If 2 * image of an epiſcopal figure. In the ſecond, an 
Fo Wh! | | © image ſhewing ſomething of a king like pomp, and 
TR". — TY I © theſe letters, HER. SEXI. and BLISWERH. 
IR N | 38 In the third too are theſe names, WEM CHESTE. 
| Ht e | < BANTOMP. WINEWEGN. In the fourth, 
Z 1 | HATE. WVLFREDE. and EANFLEDE. In 
K 5 | © the fifth (which is the lowermoſt) an image, and 
Z | | © this writing, LOGWOR. WESLIELAS, and 
Brnn g „ BREGDENE. SWELWES. HWINGENDES. 
Z | * N 6 | < BERNE. The other pyramid is eighteen feet high, 
1 | I and has four ſtories, in which are written HEDDE 
Z | * biſhop, and BREGORRED, and BEORWALDE. 
| Z What theſe may ſignify I dare not raſhly deter- 
A | © mine, but only make a probable conjecture, that 
7 | * the bones of thoſe men, whoſe names are written 
| © on the outſide, may be laid in hollow ſtones within. 
« As for LOGWOR, he is poſitively affirmed to be 
the perſon from whom the place now called * Mon- Mons acu- 
ce tacute was formerly named LOG WERESBEORH. *** 
From BREGDEN, is BRENTAKNOLEE, now 25 
called Brentemers :] And BEOR WALDE too was | | 
2 « abbot after HEMGISELUS.” | — 
Nor will it be improper to ſubjoin what our coun- | To give a liſt of the Weſt-Saxon kings buried here N. 2 
tryman Joſephus Iſcanus, no mean or ordinary Poet, would be beſide my buſineſs; yet I cannot but men- 
has ſaid of Arthur, in his Antiocheis; 35 tion Edgar the Peaceful (if it were upon no other Edgar the 
account, but that he always laboured after peace) Peaceful. 
Hlinc celebri fato felid claruit ortu | and ſubjoin his —_—_ Nane very well for that Oh 
Flos Regum Arthurus, cujus cum facta ſtupori, age : Tania 1 . £3 - -- / 
Non micuere minis, lotus quod in aure voluptas, 
Et populo plaudente fauus. Quemcungque Priorum Aufter opum, vindex ſcelerum, largi e lone an. ö Z 
Inſpice, Pelæum comm:ndat fama tyrannum, | Sceptriger Edgarus regna ſuperna petit. : uad. 
Pagina Ceſareos loquitur Romana triumpbos, Hic alter Salomon, legum pater, orbita pacis, 
Alcidem domitis attollit gloria monſtris. Budd caruit bellis, claruit inde magis. 
Sed nec pinetum coryli, nec ſidera ſolem Templa Deo, templis monachus, manachis dedit ogras : 
_ Zquant : annales Lalios Graioſque revolve, Neguitiæ lapſum, juſtitiæque locum. 
Priſca parem neſcit, aqualem paſtera nullum Novit enim regna verum perquirere falſo, 
Exbibitura dies. Reges ſupereminet omnes, Inmmenſum modi co, perpetuimque brevi. 
Solus preteritis melior, majurgue fururis. vo | Hethat good actions did with honours crown, — 
From this bleſs'd place immortal Arthur ſprung, 1 Inrich'd the realm, the daring vice put down, 8 
Whoſe wondrous deeds ſhall be for ever ſung; | Edgar to heaven, which he deſerv'd, is gone. . 
Sweet muſic to the ear, ſweet honey to the tongue, ) Our Solomon in laws and laſting peace, 
Look back, turn oer the great records of fame, | Yet honour'd more than with a conquerar's praiſe, 
Proud Alexander boaſts a mighty name, wt, While bold. oppreſſion tell, and Juſtice kept her 
The Roman annals Cæſar's actions load, e 5 
And conquer'd monſters rais'd Alcides to a god, Churches to God, to churches monks, he gave, : 
But neither ſhrubs above tall pines appear, To monks poſſeſſions they ſhould never leave. 


the 


>dney- 


Or. 


eadmote. 


ubr- Ms. | 


| Tranſ. 
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aun. like diſtance on the other ſide, by Edington, a 
about fifty years ſince, were found ſeveral hundreds 
of moulds of fine clay for coining; and, near them, 
a floor of chequer-work ;] and then, through that 
. fenny ſpacious tract, Brentmerſh, which the monks 
0 GlaEnbury have interpreted a © country of fen- | 

“ frogs,” and its little town * Brentknol, a little 
hill of frogs.” 

From hence to the eaſt, Mendip-hills run out a 
great way, both in length and breadth. Leland calls 
them minerary hills; and, I think, not amiſs, ſince 
in old records they are named Muneduppe; abound- 
ing with lead-mines, and affording very good paſture. 

In theſe it is free for any Engliſhman to work, ex- 

cept he has forfeited his right by ſtealing any of the 
ore, or tools, of others; and their law or cuſtom, in 

that caſe, is very remarkable. The groviers, (for 
ſo the miners are called, as the pits they fink are 
called groves) living at ſome diſtance, leave their 
| tools, and the ore they have got, ſometimes open 


hut. Whoever among them ſteals any thing, and is 

found guilty, is thus puniſhed : he is ſhut up in a 

hut, and then dry fern, furz, and ſuch other com- 

buſtible matter, is put round it, and fire ſet to it. 

When it is on fire, the criminal, who has his hands 

and feet at liberty, may with them (if he can) break | 

down his hut, and, making himſelf a paſſage out of 

it, get free and be gone; but he mult never come to 

works, nor have to do any more, on the hill. This 

they call burning of the hill. There is lead alſo dug 

Rroad-well, On Broadwell-down, and other parts thereabouts, 
ping between Wrinton and Blackwell. About the 
weſt end of Mendip-hills is found plenty of + lapis 
calaminaris, lying near the ſurface of the earth. This, 

| calcined, and mixed with copper, makes braſs. Here 
are alſo ſome veins of magneſia, or mangoneſſe, and 
of yellow oker.] In theſe hills there is a cave of a 
vaſt winding length, wherein are diſcovered ſome wells 
Ochy-hole, and rivulets. Ochy-hole is the name of it; and the 
inhabitants thereabouts have broached as many wild 
fanciful ſtories concerning it, as the Italians have of 
their Sibyl's cave in the Apennine Alps. But, with- 
out doubt, it had the name from Ogo, a Britiſh word 


+ Philoſ. 
N. 193» | 


Ltrabo. 


ſignifying a cave; as the iſland Eubcea, from a cave 


of the ſame nature, was called by a name like this, 
OCHA. [By others it is called Wockey-hole ; and 
derived from poc, which ſignifies crooked or creeky; 
from whence the Britiſh Ogo might alſo come. From 
a very narrow entrance it opens into a large vault, 
the roof whereof {either by reaſon of its height, or 
the thickneſs of the air) they who go in cannot diſ- 
cover by the light of the candles which they carry 
with them. After having clambered over ſeveral 
rough and unequal paſſages among the moiſt rocks, 
you come, at laſt, to a ſtream of very clear cold water, 
which did, in all likelihood, heretofore diſcharge itſelf 


its courſe, and breaking out by an under current, 
was the cauſe that the cave, of conſequence, came to 
be as we now ſee it. In ſeveral places of this cave 
one may perceive, that the droppings of water in- 


places hanging down like icicles.] Not far from this 
cave, in the reign of Henry VIII, in plowing, they 
caſt up an oblong plate of lead, which had been 
erected for a trophy, with n inſcription: f 


TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG. P. M. T RIB. 
F. VIIL IMP. XVI. DE. BRITAN. | 
Vor. I. | 


| \ 


upon the hill, or, at moſt, only ſhut up in a ſlight 


by the mouth of the cave that now is; but, changing | c 


creaſe the rock, and are turned into ſtone ; in ſome. 
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This ninth tribuneſhip of Claudius fell in with the 
year 802 from the building of Rome, and with the 
conſulſhip of Antiſtius and M. Suillius ; at which 
time, great diſturbances happened under P. Oſtorius, 
proprztor of Britain, From the circumſtances of this 
time, give me leave to infer ſome conjectures. That, 
this ſame year, Claudius had two ſignal victories over 


| the Britons, is atteſted by an ancient coin of that em- 


peror, the beſt evidence that can be given. On one 
ſide of it is this inſcription, TI. CLAVD. CAESAR 
AVG. P. M. TR. P. VIII. IMP. XVI. PP. On 
the reverſe, DE BRITAN. with a triumphal arch, 
the figure of an horſeman at full ſpeed, and two tro- 
phies. Now, who theſe Britons were that he con- 
quered, Tacitus informs us ; for he ſays, that Clau- 
dius, by the conduct of Oſtorius, ſubdued two of 
the Britiſh people this year, namely, the Iceni and dae FER 
the Cangi, _ m_ 
But ſeeing the Iceni are at a great diſtance, and, as 
it were, in another hemiſphere ; what if we ſhould 


ſay, that this trophy was erected in memory of a vic- 


he immediately marched againſt the Cangi; but, 


* 


tory over the Cangi, a ſmall people comprehended 
under our Belgæ; and that thoſe Cangi were ſeated 
here? for not far from hence is the Iriſh ſea, near Annal. l. xii. 
which he places the Cangi; and there ſeem to be re- © 32. 

mains of the name Cangi in ſome places hereabouts, 

as in the hundreds of Cannington and Canings; in 
Wincaunton, which is ſometimes called Cangton; 

and Cainſham, as much as to fay, the manſion of 

the Cangi. But let the reader judge of theſe mar- 

ters; for my own part (as I ſaid) I do not go _ 
—— but only endeavour to trace out the Cangi, 

* which I ſtill hope to meet with in another place. * 80 Camd. 
[And yet (if we conſider two or three reaſons more, 1 Re 
that may till be added to ſtrengthen the foregoing) we Camd. Ep. 
may poſſibly ſee ſufficient inducements to reſt here, Sil 8 
without ſearching further; for, 1. the whole net 53 
of Oſtorius's march ſeems to convince us, that the 2 2 = 
Cangi lived in this part of the iſland; eſpecially if 
the Iceni may, upon the authority and reaſons of a 
late author, be brought to thoſe parts where the ; plot's Hiſt. 


Ikenild-ſtreer paſſed. After he had quelled the Iceni, of Stafford- 


9 e, cap. x. 
ect. 3. 
before he had finiſhed his conqueſts over them, the 


commotions of the Brigantes required his preſence in 
their country, and © brought back” the general, as 
the hiſtorian ſays. Now, if the Cangi had inhabited 
Cheſhire, they had almoſt lain in his way to the Bri- 
gantes, who therefore could not be ſaid to bring back 
the general. But, after they were ſubdued, he comes 
back, and ſettles a colony at Camulodunum, which 
(if the reſemblance of the name, the nature of the 
place, and all the ſigns of a Roman ſtation be of any 
force) we may place at + Camalet in this county. + See the de- 
Beſides, it muſt needs be in thoſe parts, becauſe the — of it 
Romans marched from thence to ſubdue the Silures, 
from whom they marched againſt the Ordovices. And 
can we imagine that any prudent general (as Oſtorius, 
no doubt, was) would harraſs his ſoldiers with ſuch 
a needleſs march as from Cheſhire or Staffordſhire 
into South Wales, and ſo leave enemies behind him 
in North Wales ; into which they would firſt have 
bent their courſe, if Camulodunum had been ſo near 
it, as ſome endeavour to prove? 2. Lipſius's con-. plot's Hiſt. 
jecture, of reading (inſtead of the Cenimagni of of Stafford - 
Ceſar) Iceni, Cangi, confirms this opinion; for, if hire. 
that be allowed, then, from Cæſar's own words, thoſe 


Iceni and Cangi muſt be placed in the ſouth parts of 


Britain, near the Bibroci (in Berkſhire,) and the Se- 


gontiaci (in Hampſhire;) ſo that the ſituation of the 


B b b Cangi 


| . .. Chue. 


OY 


B . 
Cangi will, in all probability, fall in North Wiltſhire 
and Somerſetſhire. 3. The memory of theſe people 
_ preſerved in ſeveral names of places beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned: ſuch are Caningan-mzp7cer in the 
Saxon Chronicle, which are, undoubtedly, the marſhes 
in Somerſetſhire. In Wiltſhire there is the hundred of 
Canings ; and in it a town of the ſame name, called 
in old writings Caningas; as in another hundred is 
Alcannings (as much, poſſibly, as old, or old Can- 
nings.) And that ancient town of Calne (eſpecially 
if ſpelled, as we find it in Domeſday, Cauna, or, as 
at this day Caun) ſeems to retain ſomething of the 
name. _ 4. Why may not the Severn ſea be that which 
Tacitus ſays looks towards Ireland, near which the 
| Cangi lived; and Avon, in thoſe parts, the Antona 
of Tacitus, on the banks whereof Oftorius, before 
the rebellion broke out, had made ſeveral garriſons ? 
but this by the way.] | 
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. Chuton, | Amongſt the hills is Chuton, the ſeat (if I miſ- 
take not) of William Bonvill, whom Henry VI, by 
Baron Bon- the name of William de Bonvill and Chuton, ſum- 


ow moned to parliament among the barons, and made 


him knight of the garter, and inriched his fon by a 
marriage with baron Harrington's only daughter, who 
was then but young. But, when he very ungrate- 
fully ſided with the houſe of York in the civil wars, 
as if ſome fury had haunted him for revenge, he was 
an eye-witneſs of the untimely death of that his only 
ſon, and of baron Harrington, his grandchild by him, 
lain in the battle of Wakefield. And preſently after, 
to make his old-age as miſerable as it could be, whilſt 


he was in ſome hope and expectation of better days, | 


bimſelf was taken in the ſecond battle at St. Alban's, 
and, when his glaſs had nearly run out, was beheaded, 
leaving behind him Cecilia, his grand-daughter and 
heir, then very young, but afterwards married to Tho- 
mas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, to whom ſhe brought a 
large eſtate; but this gentleman's honour was, in 


Edward IV. ſome meaſure, reſtored to him, by an act of parlia- | 


ment declaring him innocent. [The ſaid William 
and his wife lie interred in the chancel of the church; 
and it is now the manor, as well as title, of the lord 


created barons Waldgrave of Chuton; and, in the 
reign of king George the Second, was advanced to 
Chue Magna the dignity of carl. Towards the north is Chue 
or Bib9P3* Magna or Biſhops-Chue, where is dug up a red bolus, 
called by the country-people Reding ; from thence 
diſtributed, all over England, for the marking of 
ſheep and ſuch other uſes ; it is alſo often uſed by 
apothecaries inſtead of bolus Armenus. And at 
Stowey, on the ſide of a hill above the church, riſes 
a large ſpring that is never dry. The water, coming 
from thence, as it runs through Stowey, covers the 
things that it meets in its courſe with a ſtony cruſt, 
This effect it has not in the very ſource, nor within 
twenty yards where it riſes z the place where it works 
moſt is about forty or fifty yards from the riſing, at 
a fall higher than a man's length. There it ſheathes 
+ Mr. Locke s every thing with ſtony caſes, and makes the ſides of 
. -— ig. the bank a hard rock ; and from thence, all along its 
of pe 140. ſtream, it covers fakes! &c. with a cruſt. +] 
Under Mendip-hills, to the north, is the little vil- 


Stowey. 


Congerſbury. lage Congerſbury, ſo called from one Congarus, a 


perſon of great ſanctity; (Capgrave tells us he was 
che ſon of an emperor of Conſtantinople) who here 


Harpetre, lived a hermit; and Harpetre, formerly a caſtle be- 


longing to a family of the ſame name, which de- 


ſcended hereditarily to the Gornays, and from them 
to the Ab-Adams, who (as I have read) reſtored it 


governor of Sherbourn-caſtle, and, a little after, of 


| know not) that it was formerly called Theodorodu- 


nence in this county, both for populouſneſs and the 
ſtatelineſs of its buildings. 


< St. Andrew; i. e. xi manſions near the river called 
< Welwe, towards the increaſe of the monaſtery, 
quity, and becauſe ſome are of opinion that the place 


is exceeding beautiful, and nothing can be finer than 
Waldgrave; which family, by king James I, were | it 


lor, and three archdeacons, that belong to this church. 


| Weſt-Saxons and of Kent (gaping after the revenues 


to the Gornays, [to whom the prefent poſſellors are Nestes 
related. To the north-weſt from theſe hills, lies 
Churchill; which gave ſirname to the family that Churchill. 
happily produced the celebrated hero of this age, John 

duke of Marlborough. Wroxhall (in ſome old writ- wroxhall. 
ings called Wrokeſhale) hath been, for a long time, 

the ſeat of the Gorges; of which ancient family Ralph 

de Gorges was, in the 47th year of Henry III, made 


the caſtle of Exeter; from whoſe time the family 
hath been continued here, and ig lately reduced to a 
female iſſue.] But to return. Southward, not far 
from the famous cave, at the bottom of Mendip-hills, 
is a little city (built upon a rocky ſoil) and an epiſ- 
copal fee. Leland tells us (upon what grounds I 


num; the name of it now is Wells, ſo called from wen, 
the wells which ſpring up in all parts of it; fo * This ra. 
Suſa in Perſia, Croia in Dalmatia, and Pagaſe in Ma- ther from c 
cedonia, had their names from wells or 0 3 Gahan _ 
from whence alſo this church is called © the church bis book De 
« of Wells.” It may juſtly: challenge the pre-emi- bidbbrieti, 
It has a church and a 
college built by king Ina to the honour of St. An- 
drew; which was preſently endowed with large reve- 
nues by ſeveral great men. Among the reſt king 
Kinewulph gave to it a great many neighbouring 
places, in the year 766; for thus his charter runs: 

« I Kinewulph, king of the Weſt-Saxons, for the _ 
love of God, and (which ſhall not be here parti- 
cularly mentioned) ſome vexations of our Corniſh _ 
enemies, do, by the conſent: of my+ biſhops and 
noblemen, humbly make over, by gift, a certain 

* parcel of ground to the apoſtle and ſervant of God, 


cc 


© 


« ſituate near the great fountain called Wielea.“ 
Which I ſet down here, both on account of its anti- 
took its name from this river. The church, indeed, 
its frontiſpiece towards the weſt, which is one entire 
pile of ſtatues curiouſly OWE out of nt and of 
great antiquity. 
The biſhop's palace is very ſplendid, and, e d 
the ſouth, looks like a caſtle; as it is fortified with 
walls and a ditch ;/ and the prebendaries houſes, on 
the other ſide, are exceeding neat; for there are 
twenty-ſeven prebends, with nineteen petty-canons, 
beſides a dean, a precentor, [a treaſurer,] a chancel- 


[In the 34th year of Henry VIII, an act of parlia- Cap 15. 
ment paſſed for the dean and chapter of Wells to be 

one ſole chapter of itſelf.] A biſhop's ſee was ſettled 

here, in the time of Edward the Elder; for, when the 
pope had excommunicated this Edward, upon pre- 

tence that the diſcipline of the church was quite ne- 
glected in this weſterly part of his kingdom, he, 
knowing himſelf, notwithſtanding to be a nurſing fa- 

ther of the church, erected three new biſhopries, 
Kirton, Cornwall, and this of Wells; where he made 905. 4 
Eadulph firſt biſhop. Not many years after, Giſo Hiſtory of 
was ſet over this dioceſe, whom Harold earl of the Bath. 


of the church) did fo perſecute, that this ſee was 
almoſt quite deſtroyed. But William the Firſt, after 

he had conquered Harold, lent a helping hand to 
Giſo then in exile, and to this diſtreſſed church ; 

which time (as is evident from Domeſday-book) $0 Fr Z 


6 « biſhop 


9. 


16. 


ory of 


«© biſhop held the town itſelf, which gelded for fifty 
<« hides.” Afterwards, in the reign of Henry I, John 
de Villula, a Frenchman of Tours, was elected bi- 
ſhop, and tranſlated the ſee to Bath ; by which means 
_ theſe two grew into one, and the biſhop has his title 


from both; ſo that the ſame perſon is ſtyled biſhop of | i 


See in the Bath and Wells: which occaſioned ſome hot diſputes 
Deaf mak: between the monks of Bath and the canons of Wells, 


ing innovati- about the election of the biſhops. [But yet it is ob- 
1 ya. ſervable, that, almoſt two hundred years after John, 
cant the biſhops were called biſhops of Bath only, and 
ſometimes of Glaſſenbury, but not of Wells; for,] 

+ Savanari- in the mean time, Þ Savaricus, biſhop of Bath, being 
cus, ©. alfo. abbot of Glaſſenbury, tranſlated his ſee thither, 
and was ſtyled biſhop of Glaſſenbury ; but that title 

died with him, and the difference between the monks 

1193- and the canons was, at laſt, compoſed by that Robert 


who divided the revenues of his church into ſo many 


Prebends, and ſettled a dean, a ſub-dean, &c. Biſhop | 


Jocelin alſo, about the ſame time, augmented the 
Church with new buildings; and, in the memory of 
1 4˙d I + our grandfathers, Ralph de Shrowſbery (as ſome 
ann. 1607. call him) built a very neat college for the vicars and 
ſinging· men adjoining to the north part of the church; 
and alſo [as is ſaid by ſome] incloſed the biſhop's pa- 

| lace with a wall. [But that was certainly done by 
Ralph Erghum (the fourth biſhop” after Shrowſbery) 

| Who finiſhed this work and his life together, 10 Apr. 
A. D. 1400; whereas Shrowſbery died 14 Aug. anno 
1336. The truth of this is evident from a record | 
made by a monk of Bath who lived at the ſame time, 
and, not long after, in a menology to the 1oth of 
April, wrote as follows: Obiit Dominus Radulphus 
Epiſcopus Bathon. & Well. iſto die Sabbati; qui val- 
lavuit muris & faſſis palatium E iſcopi apud Wells, & 
2 ibidem, Anno Dom.  MCCCC. Atera Dominicali C. 

i. e. On that Sabbath, died Ralph, biſhop of Bath 

« and Wells, who made a wall and a trench about 
the biſhop's palace at Wells, where he lies buried, 

* A. D. MCCCC. the dominical letter C.” This 


book was written by the monk, anno 1428.) In the 


way from the palace to the market, Thomas Beking- 
ton, biſhop, built a very beautiful gate, and twelve 
ſtately ſtone houſes of the ſame height hard by in the 
market- place; in the middle whereof is a market- 
houſe ſupported by ſeven outer pillars and a curious 
arch, built by biſhop William Knight and dean | 


| Woollman, for the uſe of the market-people. [It is 
commonly called che Croſs ; and, beſides that, there 


| has been built a fair market-houſe, of late years, be- 
tweeh the ſaid croſs and the gate which leads to the 


palace. ] All theſe are in the eaſt part of the town. In 


the weſt is a pariſh-church dedicated to St. Cuth- 
bert; and, near it, an' hoſpital built by Nicholas 
| Bubwith, biſhop, for twenty-four poor people. [Welt | 
Cheddar. of Wells, juſt under Mendip-hills, lies Cheddar, fa- 
mous for the excellent and prodigious great cheeſes 
made there, ſome of which require more than one 
man's ſtrength to ſet them on the table, and are of a 
delicate taſte; equalling, if not exceeding, the Par. 
meſan. Above this place is a gap, as it were, cut | 
into the hill, which affords a narrow paſſage for tra- 
vellers between, and has ſtupendous high rocks on 
both ſides, famous in this country, under the name 
en- of Cheddar- cliffs. At the foot of theſe rocks riſes a 
8. 

great and clear ſpring, which, within a quarter of a 

mile of the ſource, drives twelve mills.] 
Out of the mineral mountains before- mentioned 


from, ' riſes the river F room, which [(fpringing at ſome 


dtratton. 


diſtance from Stratton, from which Sir John Berkley 


8 ndr Sn k. 187 


was, for his eminent ſervices to "I crown, created 


by king Charles II. lord Berkley of Stratton)] haſtens 

eaſtward by thoſe pits of coal that are made uſe of 

by ſmiths, as moſt proper to ſoften iron; and, before 

it has run a great way, wheeling towards the north, 

it is the boundary between this county and Glouceſ- 

terſhire ; and it waſhes Farley, [once] a caſtle on a Farley. 

hill (but now pulled down)] belonging, not many 

years ſince, to the Hungerfords, where formerly Hum- 

phrey Bohun built a monaſtery ; at a little diſtance 

from Philips-Norton, a famous market-town, taking Philips- Nor: 

its name from the church, dedicated to St. Philip; ben. 

[and not far from Wellow, in which manor was diſ- weltow. 

covered, anno 1685, a Roman chequered pavement ; Aubr. MS. 

as was alſo another at Bathford, in a room which was g 

found under-ground in digging; the pavement whereof Rate d. 

was chequered work of white, blue, and red; and a 

third, near Knoll-hill in this county.) | Knoll-kill, 
Lower down is Selwood before-mentioned, a wood Selwood. 

that ſpreads itſelf a long way both in length and 

breadth, and is thick ſet with trees. From this (as 


Ethelwerd tells us) the neighbouring country was 


called Selwoodſhire ; (his words are, Seakoudſcire, Lib. ii. e. 11, 
Epiſcopatus Scireburnenſis, the biſhopric of Sher- 
bourn,”)] and a town near it is, to this day, called 


Froom- Selwood, ſupported moſtly by the woollen ma- 
nufacture. Scarce two miles from hence, to the weſt, 


is a ſmall but pretty neat caſtle, built by the De la 
Mares, and thence called Nonney de la Mare, which 3 de 
by inheritance deſcended from them to the Powletts. IA Mare. 
Not far from hence is Witham, where king Henry Witham, 
III. built a nunnery. [After the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, it came into the family of Hopton, and 
was the poſſeſſion of the famous lord Hopton, whoſe | 
fidelity and ſervices to the crown, in the moſt peri- 
lous times, deſervedly raifed him to that honour. ] 

And now Froom, increaſed by ſome little rivers out 
of this wood, at laſt, throws itſelf into the noble river 
Avon, which with a winding courſe preſently runs to Avon, 
that ancient city, called by Ptolemy, from the Baths, - 
"Yoala bega, i. e. © Hot waters; and, by Antoninus, Aguæ ſolis. 
« Waters of the ſun:“ by the Britons, Yr ennaint 
Twymin, as alſo Caer Badon; by the Saxons Baþan- 
cerdep, had Bapan, and (from the concourſe of ſick 
people) [Accmannerceartep,] Ackmancheſter, as 
much as a city of valetudinarians; [and, by 
Florence of Worceſter, Acamanni civitas.] “Ste- » De Ubi. 
phanus calls it Badiza; we, at this day, Bath; and 2 
the modern Latin Bathonia. It lies low in a plain 
not very large, and is, as it were, fortified on every 
ſide with hills of an equal height, which ſend down 
many ſprings into the city, to the great advantage 
of the citizens. In the city itſelf ariſe three hot ſprings The baths, 
of a bluiſh and ſea colour, which exhale a thin fort | | 
of miſt, and ſomething of + an ill favour, proceed- + Mepbitis, % 
ing from corrupt water mixed with earth and brim- 
ſtone; (for the water itſelf has a ſulphureous and 
bituminous matter incorporated with it.) They are 
an effectual remedy to ſuch bodies as, by reaſon of 
ill humours, are dull and heavy; for, by virtue of 
their heat, they cauſe ſweating, and by that means 
the ſtrength of the humour is abated. But it is 


not at all hours that they are wholſome; for, from 


eight in the morning till three in the afternoon, 

they are extremely hot, and boil up violently, by 

which they are mudded, and throw up a 9 

ſort of ſtuff from the bottom; ſo that, at theſe 

times, they [ || uſed formerly to be] ſhut up; I Are, C 

nor * did any go into them, till by their ſluices * Do. C. 

they had eaſed themſelves of that ſtuff, and were 
purged. 
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purged. {But now the bath may be.entered without 
danger at any time; and in the hot weather, when 
the ſcum ariſes, the guides of the bath take ſome 
time to cleanſe the water, (which they generally do at 
their coming in;) and many bathers are in the morn- 
ing in the bath till dinner-time, without any prejudice 
from the ſcum.) Of theſe three that which is called 
the croſs-bath, from a croſs formerly erected in the 

: middle of it, is very gentle and moderately warm. 
12, C. Upon the ſide of it are * ſixteen ſtone-ſeats, and it is 
+ Scarce 200, incloſed with a wall. The ſecond, + fifty-eight feet 
wy and a half diſtant, is much hotter, whereupon it is 
called Whot-bath, or Hot-bath. Near theſe is an 

| hoſpital built by Reginald biſhop of Bath, to relieve 

the neceſſities of the ſick ; and thoſe two are in the 

midſt of a ſtreet on the weſt ſide of the city. The thirds 

which is the largeſt, is in the very heart of the city, 

and is called the king's or royal bath; it is near the 
| cathedral church, and incloſed alſo with a wall. It 
1 32, C. is accommodated with || twenty-eight ſeats arched 
cover, [and with other ſtone benches,] on which the 

men and women fit apart; and both of them, when 
they go into the water, put on linen drawers. Where 
Temple of the cathedral church now ſtands, a temple is ſaid to 
Minerva. have been formerly dedicated to Minerva. It is out 
of all doubt that Solinus Polyhiſtor means theſe baths, 
when he ſays, © In Britain there are hot ſprings, 
ce richly accommodated with all conveniencies for the 
« ſervice of mankind their tutelar deity is Minerva, 
<« in whoſe temple thoſe perpetual fires never turn to 
e embers, but, when they go out, are converted into 
« round pieces of hard ſtone.” + Notwithſtanding 
| which, Athenzus affirms, that all hot baths, natu- 
„ Hęanbeia rally ſpringing out of the earth, are ſacred to „Her- 
= daß 8 Dio- cules; and, indeed, amongſt other old monuments 
dent. 3. Almoſt quite defaced by age, there is here upon the 
walls ſomething of an ancient image of Hercules 
holding a ſerpent in his hand. But, rather than any 

difference ſhould ariſe upon this head, we are willing 

to grant, that baths were dedicated both to Hercules 


and Minerva; for the Greeks have told us, that Mi- 


nerva was the firſt who furniſhed Hercules with a bath, 

after he had finiſhed his labours. It is enough, if I 

am allowed to conclude, upon Solinus's authority, 

that, ſince (as he ſays) Minerva was the tutelar god- 

deſs of thoſe ſprings, this muſt be the fame city which 

Caer Pallad- the Britons called Caer Palladdur, that is, in 18 

dur. Urbs Palladiæ aguæ, or * the city of Pallas's water 

for the thing, name, and meaning do exactly e 

The finding of theſe ſprings is by our fabulous 

t Cloyth, C. traditions referred to a Britiſh king called Bleyden + 
Doyth, i. e. Bleyden the ſoothſayer; with what 

ſmew of truth, I leave others to determine. How- 
Britons very ever, Pliny aſſures us, that this magic art was in ſuch 
_— 4d 1 2 wonderful eſteem among the Britons, that even the 
Peꝛrſians ſeemed to have derived it from hence; but, 

as to theſe baths, I dare not attribute their original 

to that art. Some of our own nation, too ſupinely, 

affirm, that Julius Cæſar firſt found them out. But 

I cannot but think, that it was late before the Ro- 

mans came to know them, ſince Solinus is the firſt 

that makes any mention of them. The Saxons, in- 

„Anno 520, deed, about the“ 44th year after their landing in Bri- 
__ bans tain, by a breach of articles renewing the war, laid 

| ſiege to this city; but, being ſurpriſed by the warlike 

* Badon-hill. Arthur, they betook themſelves to Badon-hill, where 

(though in deſperate condition) they fought it out at 

laſt, and were ſlain in great numbers. This ſeems to 
be the ſame hill with that we now call Lanſdown 

ws 1 

hanging over a little village near the city, named 


G E. 
Bathſtone, and ſhewing, at this day, i its bulwarks and Bathſtone. 
a rampire. I know there are ſome who ſeek for it in 
Yorkſhire ; but let Gildas himſelf reſtore it to this 
place; for, in an old manuſcript copy of his hiſtory 
in the Cambridge library, where he treats of the vic- 
tory of Aurelius Ambroſius, he ſays: « To the year 
of Badon-hill ſiege, which is not far from the mouth 
of the Severn.” But, if this will not convince them, 
let them underſtand farther, that the adjoining vale, 
lying along the river Avon for a great way together, 
is called, in Britiſh, Nant-Badon, i.. e. the value of 
Badon ; and, where to ſeek Badon-hill but near Ba- 
don-yalley, I cannot tell. For a long time after this, 
the Saxons, diſcouraged from making any more at- 
tempts upon this city, left it quiet to the Britons. But, 
in the year of Chriſt 377, after Ceawlin, king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, had defeated the Britons at Deorham, 
this city, being both beſieged and ſtormed, firſt ſur- 
rendered to the Saxons; and, + in a few years, re- + Not till 
covering itſelf, took the new name of Akmanceſter, fome 930, 1 
and grew up to a good degree of ſplendor: for Of- 0 
brich, [(or rather Oſrick, a petty king of the 'Wic- 
cii,)] in the year 676, built a nunnery; and pre- 
ſently after, when it came into the hands of the Mer- 
cians, king Offa built another church; but both were 
deſtroyed in the Daniſn wars. Out of the ruins of 
-theſe there grew up another church dedicated to St. 
Peter, to which Edgar, (ſirnamed the Peaceful) be- 
cauſe he was here inaugurated, granted ſeveral im- 
munities, the memory whereof the inhabitants till 
keep up by certain anniverſary ſports. [But yet it is 
ſaid to be found, upon an accurate ſearch into the re- 
cords of the place, that the church, wherein Edgar 
was crowned, was the very building raiſed by Offa, 
which ſtood ſome years after; and that, after Offa's 
time, there was no new church built till the year 
1010, when Elphege, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
founded one.] In the time of Edward the Confeſſor 
(as we read in Domeſday-book) * it gelded for twenty 
e hides, when the ſhire gelded. There were ſixty- 
« four burgeſſes of the king's, and thirty of others.” 
But this flouriſhing condition laſted not long; for, 
preſently after the Norman conqueſt, Robert Mow- 
bray, nephew to the biſhop of Conſtance, who raiſed 
a warm rebellion againſt William Rufus, plundered 
and burnt it. But it recovered, in a ſhort time, by 
the aſſiſtance of John de Villula, born at Tours in 
z | France, who, being biſhop of Wells, did (as Malmſ- 
bury informs us) for five hundred || pounds purchaſe q Marks, C. 
the city of Henry I; whether he tranſlated his ſee, 
though [as ſome ſay] ſtill retaining the name of biſhop 
of Wells, and built him here a new cathedral. [But, 
as to the retaining of the name, it muſt be obſerved, 
that biſhop Godwin affirms the contrary ; and a cu- 
rious perſon, who examined the records, affirms, in Dr. Guido. 
his Hiſtory of Bath, that he ſubſcribed himſelf only 
Joannes Bathon.] The ſaid cathedral, not long ago, 
being ready to drop down, Oliver King, biſhop of 
Bath, laid the foundation of another near it, exceed- 
ing large and ſtately; which he nearly finiſned. And, 
if he had quite finiſhed it, without all doubt, it had 
exceeded moſt cathedrals in England; but the too 
early death of that great biſhop, with the public _ 
diſturbances, and the avarice of ſome perſons, who 
(as it is faid) converted the money, gathered through 
England for that end, to other uſes, envied the place 
this glory. [It is probable, that, in memory of him, 
were ingraven theſe two verſes, which are ſtill to be 
ſeen on the weſt end of this church: 
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+ The trees; goeing to cheeſe a king, 
„ Said, be to us an * King.“! 
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Sonnets, peck that time forward, Bath bas been | 
| aflourifiing place, both for the woollen manufacture, 
and the great reſort of ſtrangers ; and it is incom- 

paſſed with walls, wherein they have fixed ſome an- 
cient images and Roman inſcriptions, to evidence the 
antiquity of the place; but age has ſo worn the let- 
ters, that they are ſcarce legible. And, leſt any thing | 
- ſhould be wanting to the dignity of Bath, it has ho- 
noured divers of our nobility with the title of earl; 
: for we read that Philebert de Chandew, born in Bre- 
++ -tagne in France, had that title conferred upon him 
by king Henry VII. King Henry VII, afterwards, 
Tnquif, in the 28th year of his reign, created John Bourchier, 
3iHen.VIIL. Jord Fitz-Warin, earl of Bath ; who, dying in the 
gilt year of the ſame king, was ſucceeded by John, 
his ſon, who died in the third year of queen Eliſa- 
| beth. He, before the death of his father, had a ſon, 
* The pre- John lord Fitz-Warin, from whom deſcended * Wil- 
ſent cl, C. liam, who greatly improved the nobility of his birth 
by the ornaments of learning. I William, dying July 
12, 1623, left this honour to Edward, his only fon, 
then living, who having no iſſue male that ſurvived | 
him, the title, upon his death, came to Sir Henry 
Bourchier, as ſon to Sir George Bourchier (who was 
third ſon to John, the ſecond, of that name, earl of | 
Bath.) This Henry dying, without iſſue, anno 1634], | 
the title lay vacant till king Charles the Second's re-] |" © 5 
ſtoration, when, among other honours, it was confer- Fre | 


Adjutricis, 
Piæ, felicis. 


Hie ſitus eſt. 


uks, C. 


red (together with the titles of baron of Kilkhampton | 


and Biddiford, and viſcount Grenevil of Lanſdown) | . 
upon John Grenevil, for his eminent ſervices to that 
prince, and his being particularly inſtrumental in 


bringing about that happy change.] Geographers 


make the longitude of this city to be twenty degrees 
and fifty- ſix minutes; the latitude fifty - one degrees | 
and twenty-one minutes. For a concluſion, take, if | 


Bath, made by re who flouriſhed 7 four hun 
anno * dred uo 1 ah | 


23 Bathonis Ann vix præfero Firgiliatas, 


Int Proven bumanum ſtabilit natura lun, 
Srervit nature legibus artis opus. 
1 25 Aue ſuo ſuccenſa quibus data balnea fervent, 
Mata ſubter aquas vaſe latere putant. 


I ſaw likewiſe theſe + antiquities faſtened on the + Vid. Mul. 
inner fide of the wall, between the north and weſt fit. p. 8, 
gates: Hercules holding up his left hand, with his 212. 
club in the right; in a broken piece of ſtone is this 


writing in large and beautiful 8 5 


Decurlonl. 
you pleaſe, thoſe verſes, ſuch as they are, concerning Glevi, i. e. 
90 aid | Glouceſter, 


News, Ie leaves folded in, Hercules bendifig two 


: 1 » Confetlo proſunt balnea noftra ſeni. ſnakes; and, in a ſepulchral table betweeh two little 
17 Hie Profunt attritis, collifis, invalidiſque, | images, one whereof holds an Amalthzan horn, there 
E Bt quorum morbis frigida cauſa ſubeſt. Is written in a worſe character, and ſcarce legible, 


Os ſolent inducere paſſim. ILA D 25 Menſes, 
—_— ? ene novimus eſe lucum. MNXIVS . Filiæ Ka- 
rig FL R A R riſſimæ fec@- 
Guidot 200 ae to Virgit's baths the 8 give, : {$564 


. . Here old decrepit wretches find relief. 

Jo bruiſes, ſores, and ev'ry cold diſeaſe, 
Apply d, they never fail of quick ſucceſs. 
Thus human ills kind nature does remove; 

Thus nature's kindneſs human arts improve. 

They're apt to fancy brazen ſtoves below, 5 

To which their conſtant heat the waters Wwe. 

Thus idle tales deluded minds poſſeſs; © 
2 But what? we know that * tis a a ſulph'ry place. 


| Tate alſo cif ot think them whith your 8 


| A little ws in a broken. Piece of ſtone, and 
large — DB | 


Between the weſt and ſouth Sites, Ophiuciis in 


two. ancient inſcriptions lately dug up near the high- | folded by a ſerpent ; two men's heads with curled 
way below the city in Waldcot-field, and removed locks, within the copings of the walls; a bare run- 
by Robert Chambers, a great admirer of antiquities, ning, and _ to this, in a great ſtone, in letters 


** where I tranſcribed chem: acroſs: 
Vor. 1 


cce A naked. 


* 1 — 
222... — e ̃— 539 — — 
— yy — - —— — - O__ —— ————— 2 


Philoſ. Tranſ. years ſince. 
p- 283.— 


ann, 1 11. 
; and a Parma in the left; which was found near this 
| City, and is to be ſeen there; and which the learn- 
| Muſgrave, ed annotator is willing zo determine so Geta, as 
os Brie well from a ſimilitude that he hath obſerved between 


; Cofton. ; the weſtward, as at Coſton and thereabouts, is fo 
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A naked man, as it were, laying hands upon a 
a ſoldier; alſo between the battlements of the walls, 
leaves, two lying, kiſſing, and embracing each other; 
a footman brandiſhing his ſword, and holding forth 
his ſhield ; another footman with a ſpear; and theſe 
letters a-croſs on a great ſtone : 


And Mcduſe's head with her ſnaky hairs. 


To theſe we will add another monument which 
was found, a mile from this place, in the year 1 708, 
in repairing the foſſe-way : 5 


JULIUS VITA. 

LIS. FABRICIES 
I. LIS. VV. 
S8 TIPEN BIO 
IX. AN RUM. XXIX * 
INATIONE BEL- | 
[GA EX COLEGO_ 
FABRICE. ELATU 
8. H. 8. E. 


»„*ͤ 


| 


—_—_— 


To be read thus: © Julius Vitalis, Fabricienſs Le- 
« gjons Viceſme Valerianæ Vittricis, Stipendiorum no- 


part whereof might ſeem to point out ſome relation 


| ſuch a conjectur. 


n n 
Between Bath and Briſtol, a lde river runs into Stanton - 
the Avon, * upon which is Stanton- Drew, the latter Prev; 


to the old Druids (but that Drew is the name of an 
ancient family in the weftern parts ;) and the monu- 
ment there, called the Wedding, would ſtrengthen 
The occaſion of the name Wed- 
ding is a tradition which paſſes among the common- 
people, That, as a bride was going to be married, 
e ſhe and the reſt of the company were changed into 
<« theſe ſtones.” © They are in à circular form, five 
or ſix feet high; and the whole monument is big- 
ger than Stonehenge, the diameter here being 90 
paces; though no appearance of a ditch. On the 
top of a hill between Bath and Cainſham, is a great 
camp called Stanton-bury ; the works thereof are large Stanton · bur) 
and double, and they are eſtimated at about _ 
acres. ] 

Upon the river Avon (which. is the asia here 
between this county and Glouceſterſhire) and on the 
weſtern banks of it, is Cainſham aforeſaid, ſo named Caintun. 
from Keina, a devout Britiſh virgin, {from whom the 
Keines of this county have thought themſelves de- 
ſcended ; and] whom many of the || laſt age but one, I The laſt, C. 
through an over-credulous temper, believed to have J*7Pents of 
changed ſerpents into ſtones, becauſe they found, in OY 
the quarries thereabouts, ſome ſuch little ſporting mi- 
racles of nature. And I have ſeen a ſtone brought 
from thence, like a ſerpent, in a round, the head 


| n e imperfect, jutted out [as it ſeem- | 
2 ed] in the circumference, and the end of the tail was 
In the center; but the moſt of them want the head. 


And, indeed, all our naturaliſts now agree, that ſuch 
ſtones are formed in Nautili ſhells, and that there 
are no heads belonging to them. Indeed, many of 


{ them have rough and broken pieces of ſtone iſſuing 


from them beyond the moulded. wreath-at the broad 
end; which may lead one to imagine, that thoſe - 
pieces were imperfect heads; but really they are 
not ſo. Such kind of ſnake-ſtones of al lizes, from 
aboye a foot to an inch or two in diameter, are found = 
frequently in their quarries.] In the neighbouring | 8 


« vem, Annorum viginti novem, Natione Belga, ex Col- 


Dodwelli © Jegio Fabricienſium elatus, hic ſitus ęſt.“ Upon which 
Not. Crit. ome critical Notes and 1 
Muſgrave, inſcription, f Explications, to 


Comment. 


gether with a Commentary, were publiſhed not many 


As alſo upon the fragment of an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue, with a Haſta pura in the right hand, 


Tranſ. p. 385. the face of this ſtatue and the coins of Gets, as from 
N. 29- the particular fondneſs. which ut Wie is Known 

ES to have had for horſes. + 
he ſoil, for ſome miles about Bath, eſpecially to 


very ſtony, that, when it is newly ploughed, one 
would rather take the ridges for ſo many pitched 
cauſies to walk on, than for a ploughed land to ſow 
corn in; fo little of earth is to be ſeen among thoſe | 
ſtones which the plough-ſhare turns up; yet, here, 
they have excellent wheat, though, perhaps, not alto- 
gether ſo much as in deeper land. The countrymen 
attribute their good crops, moſtly, to the ſtones ; 
and, if thoſe were carried off, the earth left upon 
the hard rock would be fo little, that it would not 
cover their corn; and fo light, that the wind would 
blow it . 


fields, and other places hereabouts, the herb percepier Percepier. 
grows naturally, all the year round. It is a plant * * Is peculiar 
| which hath been ſuppoſed peculiar. to England; © 8 ä 
[but Mr. Ray affirms, that the ſame i is often met Shy Hit, Plant, 
in foreign countries 1 one taſtes in it a ſort of tart- Iv. c. 1. 
neſs and bitterneſs; it is never higher than a ſpan, 

and grows in buſhy flowers without a ſtalk, It pro- 
vokes urine ſtrongly. and quickly; and there is a 

water diſtilled from. it of great uſe, as P. Pena, in 

his Miſcellanies upon Plants, has obſeryed. [Between 

this place and Briſtol, upon the Avan, is Briſtleton, Briftleton- 
abounding in the ſame ſort of coal that is brought 

from Newcaſtle, From Briſtleton in yeral places of 

the adjacent country, as far a5 Scratton and Men- 
dip-hills, as alſo, northward in Glouceſterſhire, are 

found veins of this, coal, which Fond a ſtrong and 

cheap firing to all thoſe parts. Thaſe vrins are 
covered with a ſhell of a black hard ſtony ſuhſtance, 

called wark; Which will ſplit like blue ſlate, but is Wark: 
much more brittle, and not near ſo hard. Upon 
dividing this wark, there. is often found, upon one 

of the ſeparate ſurfaces, the perfect ſhape of a fern- 

leaf, as if it had, by a ſkilful hand, been i ingraven; 

which, as an exact mould or caſe, receives the pro- 


tuberant figure of dhe like leaf Ranging, out on che 
other ſide.]_ 


Scarce hve miles from hence, * an We Fu 
| | Briſtol 


* Aubr, MS, 


Ber 
iP 
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Britiol. Briſtol in the middle, called by the Britons Caer | 


churches to the honout of God. Among the reſt 
q Oder Nant Badon, i. e. © the city Odera in Badon- 


the moſt beautiful by far is St. Mary's of Radcliff, 


epier. 
; peculiar 
ad, 


. Plant, 


', Ce 14» | 


iſtleton. 


Vark. 


valley.“ In che Caralogue of Ancient Cities it 


ous caverns of the earth, to carry off and waſh away 


is named Carer Brito, and, in Saxon, BpigÞercop, i. e. 
4 a famots place.“ But they, who have * affirmed 


it to be the Venta Belgarum, have impoſed both upon 


themſctves and the world: This city is placed partly 


in Somerſetſhire and partly in Glouceſterſhire,- but 


| does not belong to eicher, having diſtin& magiſtrates |has two honorary monuments ; one in the habit of a 


of its own, and being a county incorporate by itſelf. 
It ſtands upon a pretty high ground, between the 
1 and the little river Froom; and, with walls and 
is guarded very well; for it was formerly 
— with a double wall. It makes ſuch a 
beautiful ſhow, both of public and private buildings, 


chat it anſwers its name; and there are what they 


call goutes (in Latin Clare) built in the ſubterrane- 


|  neatne(s or health. But, by reaſon of theſe, carts are 


not uſed here, but only ſledges, [which do not indanger 


the arches of the goutes.] It is alſo ſo well furniſh- 


ed with the neceſſaries of life, and is fo populous, that, 


next to London and York, it may juſtly claim the 


pre eminence over all the cities in Britain; for the 


trade of many nations is drawn hither by the conve- 


niency of commerce, and of the harbour, which re- 


ceives veſſels under fail int6 the very heart of the 


city. And the Avon ſwells ſo high by the coming in 
of the tide, that ſhips upon the ſhallows are borne up 


eleven or twelve fathoms. 


The citizens drive a 
rich trade through Europe, and make voyages to 


he remoteſt parts of America. At what time, and 
by whom, it was built, is hard to ſay; but it ſeems 


Berton. 
1 Pradium. 


Robert, C. 


William of 
Wirceſter, 


to be of a late date, ſince in all the Daniſh wars, it 
is not fo much as mentioned in our hiſtories. For 
my part, I am of opinion it roſe in the declenſion of 


the Saxon government, fince it is not any where 


taken notice of before the year of our Lord 1063, 


when Harold (as Florence of Worcefter has it) ſet 
- fail from Briſtol to invade Wales. In the beginning 


of the Norman times, Berton, an achoining + farm, 


and this Briſtol, * paid to the king,” as is in Domeſ- 
day- book, 110 marks of filver ; and the burgeſſes 


« returned, that biſhop G. had 33 marks, and one 


4 mark of gold.” [Who this biſhop was is not ex- 


preſſed in Domeſday, nor have we any more than the 


bare initials, either of his name or ſee. If we durſt 


ſay that G. were inſtead of S. (for thoſe two letters 
are not unlike) Sherbourn' or Saliſbury (under whoſe 

it ſeems to have formerly been) would 
ſolve the difficulty ; but, if that will not do, I find 


none of the biſhops names about that time beginning 
with G. | If we preferve che reading, Glevum, 
Glouceſter, offers itſelf faireſt ;| which, though annex- | 


ed at times to Litchfield and Worceſter, ſeems, not- 
withſtanding, to have had the title of a biſhops's ſee.] 
But this by the way. Afterwards, || Geoffrey, biſhop | 
of Conſtance; raiſing a rebellion againſt William Ru- 


fus, choſe this for the ſeat of war, and fortified the 


little city with that inner wall (I ſuppoſe) part of 
which remains to this day. But, a few years after, 


the fuburbs began to enlarge on every fide; for, on 


the ſouth, Radcliff (where were ſome little houſes be- 
longing to the ſuburbs) is joined to the reft of the 
== city by a ſtone bridge, which is ſo thick- ſet with houfes, | 


that you would not think it a bridge, but a ſtreet. 
This part is included within the walls, and the inha- 
-bitants have the privileges of citizens. There are 
boſpitals built in all parts for the poor, and elegant 


without the walls, into which is a noble aſcent by a 
great many ſteps. So large is it, and the workman- 
ſhip ſo exquiſite; the roof fo artificially vaulted with 
ſtone, and the tower ſo high; that, in my opinion, 
it far ſurpaſſes all the pariſh-churches in England that 
J have yet ſeen. In it the founder, William Canninges; 


magiſtrate, for he was five times mayor of this, city; 
the other in the habit of a clergyman, for, in his lat- 
ter days, he took orders, and was dean of the college 


which himſelf founded at Weſtbury. Hard by it is Weſtbury. 


alſo another church called Temple, the tower where- 


of, as often as the bell rings, moves to and again, 


ſo as to be quite parted from the reſt of the building: 


| and there is ſuch a chink from top to bottom, that the 


| gaping is three fingers wide when the bell rings, 
che filch; ſo chat nothing is wanting here, either for 


growing firſt narrower and then again broader. Nor 
muſt we omit St. Stephen's church; the ſtately tower 


whereof was, in the memory of * our grandfathers, * So ſo id 


built by one Shipward, a citizen and merchant, with 
great charge and curious workmanſhip. On the eaſt 
and north parts allo, it was enlarged with very many 
buildings, and thoſe included within the walls, be- 
ing likewiſe defended by the river Froom ; „ which, 
after it has paſſed by theſe walls, runs calmly into the 
Avon, making a ſafe harbour for ſhips, and a creck 


convenient to load and unload wares, which they call 
the kay. Below this, between the confluence of the The tharſh. 


Avon and the Froom, is a champain ground, which 


is ſet round with trees, and affords the citizens a 


pleaſant walk. Upon the ſouth-eaſt, where the rivers 


do not incompaſs it, Robert, natural fon to king Hen- 


ry I, (commonly called Robert Rufus, conſul of 
Glouceſter ; becauſe he was earl of Glouceſter) built 
a large and ſtrong caſtle for the defence of his city ; 
[(which is now quite demoliſhed and built into a 


ſtreet ;)] and, out of a pious principle, ſet aſide every . 


tenth ſtone for the building of a chapel near the 


priory of St. James, which he had alſo erected, juſt | 


under the city. He took to wife Mabil, daughter 
and ſole heir of Robert Fitz-Hamon, who held this 


city in fealty of William the Conqueror, This caſ- 


tle, being yet ſcarce finiſhed, was beſieged by king 


Stephen, but he was forced to draw off his forces, 
without effecting any thing; and the ſame perſon, 


not many years after, being a priſoner therein, was a 
fair inſtance how uncertain the events of war are. 


Beyond the river Froom, over which at F room- gate 


is a bridge, one goes obliquely up a hill of a ſteep 


and difficult aſcent, from whence there is a pleaſant 
proſpect of the city, and of the haven below it. This, 
or | on the top, ſpreads into a large and green Plain, | 


ſhaded all along the middle with a double row of 
trees; among which is a pulpit of ſtone, and a chapel, 
wherein they ſay, that Jordan, companion to St. 
Auſtin, the Engliſh apoſtle, was buried; but it is 
now a free-ſchool. . This place, not to mention the 
private houſes, is beautified, on all ſides, with public 


and ſtately buildings: on one fide with a collegiate 
church called Gaunt, from its founder Sir Henry Gaunt's, 


Gaunt, knight, who, quitting the world, did here de- 


dicate himſelf to the ſervice of God; . but, by the + But now 
munificence of T. Carre, a wealthy citizen, it was it is, C. | 


converted. into an hoſpital for orphans. On the o- 
ther ſide, over-gainſt it, are two churches dedicated to 
St. Auſtin ; the one but ſmall and a pariſh- church; 
the other larger, and the biſhop's cathedral, adorned 


| by king Henry VIII. with fix prebendaries. Now, 


the 
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B. & 
the oreateſt part of it it is pulled down, and the college- | 


cate, which, indeed, is curiouſly, built, has this in- 
{cription : 


192 


REX HEN RICVs II. ET DOMINVS 
ROBERT VS FILIVS HARDINGI FILII 
REGIS DACIAE, HVIVS MONAS- 
TERII PRIMI FVNDATORES EXTITE- 
RVNT. 


That is, 


I King Henry Il. and lord Robert, the fon of Har- 
« ding, fon to the king of Denmark, were the 
« firſt founders of this monaſtery.” ; 


This Robert, Harding's ſon, of the blood royal of 

Denmark, was a principal man in Briſtol, and ſo 
much beloved by king Henry, that (by his favour) 

Maurice, his ſon, married the daughter of the lord de 
Berkley; from whence his poſterity, who have 

. _ flouriſhed in great ſtate, are, to this day, ſtyled ct 

Regiſter of barons of Berkley; ſome whereof were buried in this 

* monaſte - church. [The honour of this place hath been in- 
creaſed by giving the title of earl to John lord Digby | 
of Sherbourn, created 20 Jac. I; to whom ſucceeded 
in the ſame honour George, his ſon, and John, his 
_ grandſon, who died without iſſue; and the ſame title 
hath been conferred upon the right honourable John 
Harvey, who had before To created baron H ey 
of Ickworth.] 

Where the Avon paſſes hve hence, are - high rocks 
on both ſides the river, as if nature had induſ- 
triouſly contrived them. One of theſe, which hangs 

Britiſh dia- over the river on the eaſt ſide, is called St. Vincent's, 
monds. and is fo ſtocked with diamonds, that one may 
gather whole buſhels of them. Nothing but the 
great plenty leſſens their value among us; for, be- 
ſides that in tranſparency they even vie with thoſe 
from the Indies, they do not yield to them in any o- 
ther reſpect except hardneſs; but their being ſmooth- 
ed and filled by nature into ſix or four corners does, 

in my mind, render them more admirable : [however, 

if we may truſt our naturaliſts, they aſſure us, that 
very often cryſtals and beryls, and even ſometimes the 
common ſpars, in many parts of England as well as 
elſewhere, are of that figure.] The other rock on 
the weſtern bank is likewiſe full of diamonds, which, 
by a wonderful contrivance of nature, are contained in 
hollow reddiſh flints (for the ground here is red) as 

if theſe were big with young. The Avon, after it has 

| paſſed by theſe rocks, is, at laſt, with a full channel, 

_ diſcharged into the Severn ſea; [furniſhing Briſtol (at 
the vernal equinox, or about that time) with a diſh, 
perhaps, not to be met with but in this county, which 


Barons of 


Elvers. they call elvers. Some time in the ſpring, the river 
| about Cainſham is yearly covered over and coloured 
black with millions of little eels ſcarce as big as a 
_ gooſe-quill, though ſome would have them a parti- 
cular ſpecies. Theſe, with ſmall nets, they ſkim up 
in great numbers, and, by a peculiar way of ordering 
them, make them ſcour off their ſkins. Being thus 
' ſtripped, and looking very white, they make them up 

into little cakes, which they fry and ſo eat them.] 
Farls and It remains now, that I give a catalogue of the earls 
2 f and dukes of this county of Somerſet. The firſt 
2 — earl of Somerſet is ſaid to have been William de 
M. Par. Mohun or Moion, the ſame probably that“ Maud 


Hit. Mis. cg empreſs in her charter (whereby ſhe created 


William de Mandevil carl of Eſſex) makes uſe 


to invite others to ſpend their judgment upon it: Hen, III. 


| © lands which he holds of us, eſpecially for the county 


- Whether one may from hence conclude, that he was 


honour, the laſt duke of Somerſet” of this family, af- 


G . 


of as a witneſs, under the name of Comes W. de 
. Moion, i. e. earl W. de Moion.“ From this time, 
we meet with no diſtin& mention of the earls of Somer- 
let, unleſs it be in this reſcript of king Henry III. 
to Peter de Mawley, which I will ſet down, in order Patents an, 


% Know ye, that we have received the homage of our 
« beloved uncle, William earl of Sarum, for all the 


of Somerſet, which we have given to him with all 
the appurtenances, for homage and ſervice, reſerv- 
“ ing ſtill to ourſelves the royalty; and therefore 
e we command you, that you grant him full ſeiſin 
c of the ſaid county with all its appurtenances, and, 
« for the future, not to intermeddle with any thing 
e belonging to the ſaid county, &c. And we charge 
all our earls, barons, knights, and free tenants of 
ce the county of Somerſet, that they do fealty and ho- 
mage to the ſaid earl, with a reſerve only of fidelity 
<« to the king; and that, for the future, they be obe- 
« dient and anſwerable to him as their lord.” 


earl of Somerſet, as alſo of Devonſhire, (for the king 
wrote in the ſame words to Robert Courtney alſo 
concerning this William) I leave to the judgment of 
others. Under the ſame Henry III. (as we read in 
a book in French belonging to the family of the 
Mohuns, knights) it is ſaid that Pope Innocent, on a 
ſolemn feſtival, made Reginald Mohun earl of Efte, 
i. e. (as our authors interpret it) of Somerſet, by the 
delivery of a golden roſe, with the grant of an an- 
nual penſion to be paid at the altar of St. Paul's in 
London; ſo that he ſeems not to have been ſtrictly 
and properly an earl, but an apoſtolical earl; for ſo An apoſteli 
ſuch were termed, in that age, who were created by e ear. 
the pope (as thoſe, created by the emperor, were cal- 
led imperial earls) having a power of licenſing nota- 
ries and ſcribes, making baſtards, legitimate, &c. un- 
der ſome certain conditions. A conſiderable time 
after, John de Beaufort, natural ſon to John of Gaunt see the eats 
duke of Lancaſter by Catharine Swinford, (being, of Dorſet. 
with his brothers and ſiſter, made legitimate by king 
Richard II, with the aſſent of parliament) was ad- 
vanced to the honour of earl of Somerſet, and after- 
wards created marquis of Dorſet ; but was- preſently 
deprived of that honour by Henry IV, and had only 
the title of Somerſet remaining. He had three ſons, 
Henry earl of Somerſet, who died young; John, 
created by king Henry V. the firſt duke of Somerſet, 
who had an only daughter Margaret, mother to king 
Henry VII; and Edmund, who ſucceeded his brother 
in the dukedom, and was, for ſome time, regent of 
France. But, being recalled, he was accuſed of 
having loſt Normandy, on which account he ſuffered 
many indignities from the people; and, in that la- 
mentable war between the houſes of Lancaſter and 
York, he was ſlain, in the firſt battle of St. Alban's. 
Henry, his ſon, ſucceeded him, who, being a time- _ 
ſerver, (one while ſiding with the houſe of York, and 
another with the houſe of Lancaſter) was by the York- 
party taken priſoner in the battle of Hexham, and was 
puniſhed for his inconſtancy with the loſs of his head. 
And his brother Edmund, who ſucceeded him in this 


ter the defeat of the Lancaſtrian party at Twekſbury, 
was dragged (being all over blood) out of the church 
wherein he had taken ſanctuary, and beheaded. The 
legitimate heirs male of this family being thus ex- 
tinct, firſt Henry VII. honoured Edmund, his young 
ſon, with this 15 who ſoon after died; and, next, 


| Henry 


n l. 


oſteli· 
rl, 


ne earls 
let. 


moyr, h his uncle, who died without i 1 


$0 M ® hs 8 E T 8 H 1 R E. 


Henry VIII. his "natural fon E enty F. itz-Roy. He | 


dying without iſſue, Edward VI. inveſted Edward de 
Sandta Mauro, commonly called Seymour, with the 
1885 who, bein full of honours, and, as it were, | 

aded with titles (for. he * was duke of Somer- | 


BE. ſet, earl of Hertford, viſcount Beauchamp, baron | 
* of St. Maur, uncle to the king, governor to the 


« king, protector of his kingdoms, dominions, and 


 « ſubjects ; lieutenant of his forces by ſea and land, 


<« treaſurer and earl marſhal of England, governor 
« of the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, &c.”) was, 
as if he had been fortune's foot-ball, ſuddenly kicked 


down, for a very ſlight crime, and that roo contrived 
by the treachery of his enemies; and deprived of his 


honours and life together. [By the attainder of Ed- 


| ward duke of Somerſet, this title lay vacant for a 


long time; only Sir Robert Carr, knight of the 
bath, was, by the favour of king James I, created 
earl of Somerſet ; who falling under diſgrace upon the 
account of Sir Thomas Overbury's death, and having 
only a daughter, that honour was again extinct. Up- 

on the reſtoration. of king Charles II, William Sey 
mour, marquis of Hertford, was, for his eminent ſer- 
vices, reſtored t to the title of duke of ur and 


yas ſucceeded by William, Fad, by Henry, 


his Foal ſon, (William and Robert, the two elder 


ung unmarried ;) William allo died un- | 


3 and had for his ſuccefſor 115 ohn lord Sey- 


ue; whereupon 


this title devolved y u on the heirs of 2 Francis Sey- 
mour- (third ſon to dward lord Beaucl amp, fon and 


heir 90 Edward « carl of Hertford 3 deſcending firſt to 


| Francis, grandſon of the fad Francis ; "Us who being 


baſcly murdered in [taly, the title Nah toCharles 
hi 1 the preſent duke of Somertet. 
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de rare ee b will in 
Somerletſhire, | 


"I MELTS? Sn Uni. ee 0 folio n mar 


jor C. R. ſorbus Alpina J. B. ſorbus ſylyeſtris, aria | place 


Theophraſti dicta. Par. White -beam- tree. ( the 
rocks over-againſt St. Vincents rock near Briſtol, 
and in many other places on wü ang rpeky ne 
among other ſhrubs, and trees. 

Aſplenium ſiye cgterach J. B. Ge Park. Afpleni 


um five fcalapendra,; Ceterach aficinargry C. B. 
Ccterach, ſpleenwort, mürnt n. the 5 
Walls about Briſtol plentifully, ß. 


Oarduus rn ark. 8 Eng: 


liſh woody-headed ichiftle,” Obſervwed by Toi Ip in| 


many ibarren fields of this county, particularly near 
Mr. Saintloo's hauſe. This plant is, without doubt, 
he ſame carduus tomenteſus, corona fratrum dictus 
of Packinſon. Carduus capite tomentaſo of J. B.. C 
eriocephalus Ger. emac. capite rotundo tomentoſo C. 


B. Anddſo C. Rauhine and Parkinſon, deceived by in 
Lobel, who, in his Icons, gives two figures of the 
fame; thiſtle, make two ſpecies of one. This is found | place 
in ſeveral mes counties of England, but not very | 


wege 


CLiſtus humili pri durior, poli carats ſolio 
eee Plukenet. Phytograph. Tab. xxii. Dwarf 


e ciſtus or ſun- flower with poley- mountain leaves.“ 


Found by Dr. Plukenet on Brent -· downs in this coun- 
ty, near the Severn ſea. 
V OL, I. 


— 
. 


Colchicum commune C. B. Anglicum purpureum 


ſome meadows about Bath. It is alſo found in many 


here in the weſt of England. 
Equiſetum ſive hippuris lacuſtris foliis thanſu 
arenoſis. On a bog by Smochall, a wood near Bath. 


logue. 
Ferrum equinum S Giliquis i in ſummi- 


tate C. B. Ger emac, equinum comoſum Park. orni- 


thopodio affinis, vel potius ſoleæ aut ferro equino 
herba. J. B. Tufted horſe-ſhoe-vetch.” On the hills 
about Bath, and between Bath and — 
Phyt. Brit. | 

Hedera terreſtris ſaxatilis Lobelii Park. p. 677. 
Saxatilis Ger. emac. ſaxat. magno flore C. B. aſarina 
aut hederula ſaxatilis Lob. item. aſarina ſterilis Sa- 
venæ & Narbonenſis agri ejuſdem. Stone ale- 
“ hoof”” In ſome places of Somerſetſhire, as Parkin- 
ſon ſaith, he found it quoted among Lobel's papers 
which came to his hands. I do not much rely upon 


there will be no ſuch herb found in this country; yet, 
for the authority of ſo 1 a bann I would not o- 
mit it. 

Lunaria minor Ger. Park botrytis J. B. racemoſa 


9 


Bath, eſpecially at a place called Carey, two miles 
from Bruiton, in the next cloſe to the church- yard. 
Ger. p. 406. There is ſcarce a county in England 
i but this plant may, ſomewhere or other be found in 
it; yet, becauſe it is not common, and the know- 


particular place for it, but upon Gerard's . 
not my own knowledge. | 


Ornithogalum anguſtifolium majus floribus ex * 


| ſcente Park. aſphodelus bulboſus Dodonæi, ſeu orni- 
thogalum ſpicatum flore virente J. B. * Spiked ſtar 


of Bethlehem with a greeniſh flower.” Obſerved by 


Thomas Williſel on a hill three miles on this ſide 
of Briſtol, in the way to Bath. It may be the ſame 
with that mentioned in Phyt. Brit. viz. in the 
way between. Bath and Bradford, not far from little 


Aſhley. | 38 
Polygonum maritimum ron radicituth 1 0 


nus Monſpelienſe I Park. 446. Found by Dr. Pluke- 
net on the Severn ſhore near Welton ſupet mare. 


on the north ſide of Mendip-hills. 
Rapunculus corniculatus montanus Ger. flore TY 
boſo purpureo J. B. folio oblongo, ſpica orbiculari 
C. B. alopecuroides orbiculatus Park.” Horned 
„ rampions Between Selbury-hill and Beacon-hill 
the way to Bath. Phyt. Brit. Upon the credit of 
which book I do not at all rely; only, becauſe the 
makes it probable, I have put it down. 


terum C. B. Great round-headed garlic of the 


by Mr ; Newton. | 
Trifolium ſtellatum, C. B. Ray 8 Beals.” 


Park. Ger. Colchicum J. B. * Meadow ſaffron.“ In 


meadows in Glouceſter and Worceſter ſhires, and elſe- 


Phyt. Brit. See the Deen in the Kentiſh Cata- 


Lobel's memory, as to the places of plants; and fear 


minor vel vulgaris C. B. Moonwort.” About 


, | lenge of it deſired by many, I thought fit to mention 


| bo. vireſcentibus C. B. Aſphode us bulboſus Ger. 
| bulboſus Galeni, ſeu ornithog. majus flore ſubvire- 


„ A * REY 
r : 8 


ſerpylli folio. circinato craſſo nitente, forte polygonum > 
lentifolium C. B. 282. & Prod. 131. Polygonum mi- 


Polygonatum hellebori albi folio, caule purpura-· f 
|| ſcente D. Bobert. Solomon's ſeal with White hel- 


640 lebore-leaves and a ; purpliſh ſtalk,” In the woods | 


Scorodopraſſum primum Clufii Ger. emac. allium 
ſphericeo capite, folio latiore, five ſcorodopraſſum al⸗ 


« Holms iſland.“ F ound growing 1 there 


Vermicularis frutex minor Ger. fruticoſa whore i 
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Park. Sedum minus fruticoſum C. B. An cali | 


ſpecies ſeu vermicularis marina arboreſcens J. B. 


« Shrub-ſtone-crop or glaſs-wort.” Found, on the 
Holms iſland in the Severn ſea, by Lobel, plentifully. 

Vicia ſylvatica multiflora maxima P. B. perennis 
multiflora ſpicata major Moriſ. hiſt. Great-tufted 
« wood vetch.” In a wood near Bath. Phyt. Brit. 


This is alſo found in many places in the north and weſt 
parts of England. 


Vid Somer- 


ſetſhire, in 
initio. 


+ Wilſetta, 
; TE d 


Virga aurea maxima radice repente D. Bobert, 
aurea ſerrata latifolia C. B. aurea ſerratis foliis Park. 
aurea Arnoldi Villa-novani Ger. emac. aurea five ſoli- 
dago Saracenica latifolia ſerrata J. B. © Broad-leaved 
« indented golden-rod.” Found plentifully, by the 


ſide of a ſmall river between Wells and Glaſſenbury, 
by Mr. Bobert. 


3 
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ILTSHIRE, (* which was likewiſe ] 
inhabited by the Belgz) is a midland 
county; called by the Saxons [ pil- 
Tuncyne (as the inhabitants were called 


pirztar and pilræxe)] and by the modern Latin hiſ- 


torians Wiltonia, from its once chief town Wilton, 


which alſo took its name from the river Willy: [We 


find it alſo called by Latin writers Provincia Semerana 


and Severnia, or Provincia Severorum.] It is bounded | 


on the weſt with Somerſetſhire [and Glouceſterſhire ;] 
on the eaſt with the counties of Berks and Southamp- 
ton; on the north with Glouceſterſhire ; and on the 
ſouth with Dorſetſhire and part of Hampſhire. A 


country renowned not only for the valour of its na- 
tives, who, (as Joannes Sariſburienſis [one of the beſt 


Lib. vi. c. 18. 


ſcholars of his age, and biſhop of Chartres in France] 
tells us in his Polycraticon) together with thoſe of Corn- 


wall and Devonſhire, did, on account of their bravery, 


challenge the honour of being the reſerve in our Eng- 


ty of the ſoil in all kinds, and for its delightful va- 
13 riety, which affords a very pleaſant proſpect. [This 


* 
LY 


e 11d 


Tome of the 


eaſily obſerved by the || ancient compuration of its hides ; 
for we find that in Wiltſhire (as it is there termed) 


Engliſh Hiſ- were 4800 hides, which 1s more, by 2000, than any 


torians. 


ſhire mentioned by that author. The 39 miles in 
length, and 29 in breadth which Speed aſſigns it, will 
be found too little both Ways, Upon an accurate ſur- 


vey. ] 


The northern part, once ant with woods, 
which are now almoſt deſtroyed, is full of pleaſant 
rilings, and watered with clear ſtreams; for Iſis, 


Afterwards which is * called Tamiſis, and is the chief of the 


| called, C. 


Britiſh rivers, (with others of leſs note, of which 1 


ſhall, make mention in their proper places) while it 


is yet but ſmall, glides through it. [But, upon this, 


firſt mention of the river Thames it will not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that, though the current opinion 


is that it had that name from the conjunction of the 


Thamiſis, 
not from a 
conjunction 
of Thame 
and Iſis. 


Thame and the Iſis, it plainly appears, that that river 


was always called Thames, or ems, before it came 
near the Thame. For inſtance, in an ancient charter 
granted to abbot Aldhelm, there is particular men- 


tion made of certain lands upon the eaſt part of the 


river, cujus vocabulum Temis, juxta vadum qui appella- 
tur Summerford; and this ford is in Wiltſhire, The 


ſame thing appears from ſeveral other charters grant- 


ed to the abbey of Malmſbury, as well as that of 


by Kenric, his ſon, againſt the incurſions of the Bri- 


Eneſham; and dean the old Welt Tl to Crick: Eneſham, 
lade. And, perhaps, it may with ſafety be affirmed, 
that, in any charter of authentic hiſtory, it does not e- 
ver occur under the name of Iſis; which, indeed, is 
not ſo much as heard of, but among ſcholars; the 
common people, all along from the head of it to 
Oxford, calling it by no other name, but that of 
Thames. So alſo the Saxon Temere (from hence 
our Tems immediately comes) is a plain evidence, 
that that people i never dreamt of any ſuch conjunction. 
But further; all our hiſtorians who mention the incur- 
ſions of Xthelwold' into Wiltſhire, A. D.'goz ; or of 
Canute, A. D. 1016; tell us, that they paſſed over 
the Thames at Cricklade. As for the original of 
the word, it ſeems plainly to be Britiſh, becauſe 
there are ſeveral rivers, in ſeveral parts of England, 
of almoſt the ſame name with it; as Tame in Staf- 
fordſhire, Teme in Herefordſhire, Tamar in Cornwall, 


&c. And a learned + perſon of that nation affirms e 
liſh expeditions z but alſo for the extraordinary ferti- | ; 


it to be the ſame with their Taf, which is the name of 


many rivers in Wales; the Romans changing the 


pronunciation of the Britiſh (f)-into (m) as the 
is the largeſt midland county in England, as may be | 


Latin word Demetia 1 is, in W Dyfed.) But this 


by the way. 


The ſouth part, bent A W cpi froiful 
country, feeds innumerable flocks of ſheep, and' is 
watered with other rivers, land-floods, and- running 
ſprings. The middle of this ſhire is, for the moſt 
part, plain and level; a- croſs which, from eaſt to 
weſt, a wonderful ditch is thrown up, for many miles 
together; it is called by the neighbouring inhabitants 
Wanſdike, and they have a groundleſs tradition, that wanſdike 
it was made by the devil on a Wedneſday. The 
Saxons, indeed, termed it Wopenervic, that is, Wo- 
den's or Mercury's ditch, probably from Woden, the 


falſe god and father of the Heathen Saxons. I have 


always thought, that it was caſt up by the Saxons 
for a boundary between the dominions of the 
Weſt-Saxons and the Mercians; for this country 


was the ſeat of war, during the contentions between 


theſe two kingdoms for the enlarging of their territo- 
ries. [But others are of opinion, that it was made 
long before the ſettlement of the Mercian kingdom, 
viz. by Cerdic, the firſt king of the Weſt-Saxons, or 


tons, who, even in king Ceawlin's time, (as Malmſ- 
bury tells us) made frequent inroads into this county 
from their garriſons at Bath, Glouceſter, and Ciren- 


ceſter.] And the * r n 3 1 
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ton, by miſtake; calls Bonebury] is near this ditch , 
where Ceawlin, the moſt yaliant king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, A. D. 3390, endeavouring to defend the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, was routed in a bloody battle by 
the Britons, and [ſome malecontent] Saxons, to that 
degree, that he was forced to fly his country, and, 
being pitied by his very enemies, died miſerably in 
exile. [But Woodborough, three miles ſouth of the 
dike, being the only village that has any remains of 
Wodenſburg in the name, and there being not the 
leaſt ſign or tradition of a battle fought there; others 
gueſs, that Wanborough, on the borders of Wiltſhire 
and Berkſhire, is the town mentioned by our hiſto- 
rians; for (ſay they) as Wodenſdic paſſed into Wanſ- 
dic, ſo might Wodenſburg, for the ſame reaſon, be 
changed into Wanburgh, orWanborough. .And, with- 
out doubt, this has been formerly a town of great 
note, as appears by the quantities of Roman coins that 
| have been frequently found therein; and the neigh- 
. bourhood ofa Saxon camp on Badbury-hill ſhews, that 
the battle muſt have been fought hereabouts.] But, 
that I may omit other actions, [it is certain] that Ina, | 
theWeſt-Saxon, andCeolred, the Mercian,fought here, 
with equal ſucceſs. This ditch is much like that which | 
Offa made to ſeparate the Britons from his Mercians, | 
called Offa-dike to this day; there are others of the 
like nature to be ſeen in the kingdom of the Eaſt- 
Angles, whereby they fortified themſelves againſt 
the incurſions of the Mercians; (of which I ſhall 
treat more largely in their proper places.) [The ram- 
pire and graff of this are very large; and the ram- 
pire is on the ſouth ſide. And, beſides this ditch, 
there are ſeveral others of leſs note ſlill viſible upon the 
plains, eſpecially about Stonehenge; and in the Saxon 
charter of lands belonging to Wilton · abbey, men 
; tion is made of no leſs than thirteen diſtinct dikes; 
ſo that, probably, the Saxons might draw them, to 
divide the great lordſhips, or for ſome ſuch purpoſe. ] 
In North Wiltſhire, the Thames, [before it comes 
| to Cricklade, receives, from the north, a little river 
called Churn; not far from which is Pulton, a town 
that is within the bounds of Glouceſterſhire, and yet 
belongs to and is reckon'd part of Wiltſhire ; where 
was a priory of the order of St. Gilbert, founded, in 
the time of Edward I.] Then the Thames runs by 
: the town called Cricklade ; and by others Grekelade, 
from the Greek philoſophers, as ſome credulouſſy 
think; ; by whom, as it is recorded in the Hiſtory of 
; Oxford, an _ univerſity was here founded, which 
was afterwards. tranſlated to Oxford. I It is called 
Creckanford, Cricgelada, &c. and by the Saxon 
Annals Cneccagelabe and Cnæccilade. And here 
e monkiſn writers could always be relied 
on) we might ſafely ſettle a Greek ſchool, which 
they, in a manner, unanimouſly affirm to have 
been founded, or rather reſtored, by that learned 
; archbiſhop of Canterbury Theodorus, But thoſe over- 
credulous authors ſeem to have no other grounds beſides 
_the bare affinity « of names; and, to make that a good 
argument, they are willing to have it called Grekelade; 
. which makes their opinion the more plauſible. How 
true the matter of fact may be, I ſhall not undertake 
t Vita Ned to determine; ſince + that point has been already 
Alfredi, managed pretty warmly on both ſides, It is certain, 
however, that Cricklade has formerly been a town of 
great repute; for it appears by the Red Book in the 
Exchequer, that there once belonged to it 1300 
hide - lands; and it gave name to the hundred of 
Cricklade, which is now united to that of Highworth. 
bf if irsGreek ſchool have nothing to ſupport i it be- 
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ſides the ſimilitude of names, it may with more rea - 
ſon be derived either from the Britiſh Cerigwlad, 

i. e. a ſtony country (to which the nature of the ſoil 
does very well agree ;) or from the Saxon cpzcca, 
a brook ; and ladian, to empty 3 for, here, the Churn 
'and Rey empty themſelves into the Thames. It has 
now a free-ſchool, founded by Robert Jenner, Eſq; 
and || well endowed by him.] Below this place is || 40l. ann: 
Lediard Tregoze, the ſeat of the knightly family of Lediard Tre- 
St. Johns, which Margaret de Bello Campo, or Beau- *2** 
champ, afterwards ducheſs of Somerſet, gave toOliver 

St. John, her ſecond ſon; to her it came, as heireſs 

to thoſe great names of Patiſhull, Grandiſon, Tre- 

goze, [and Ewias; from whence it is alſo called in 
be | ſome records, Lediard Ewias.] Near this is Wotton- Wortton-Baſ: 
Baſſet, whoſe additional name ſhews that it once be- ſet· 

| longed to the noble family of the Baſſets. [From 

them it came to Hugh Diſpenſer, and, upon his at- 

tainder, to the crown. King Edward III. gave it 

to his ſon Edmund de Langley, duke of York; and] 

in the Þ laſt century but one (as I have been inform- 8 The laſt, 
ed) it was the ſeat of the duke of York, probably 

the ſame] who here incloſed a very large park for 

deer. All the country hereabouts (once covered with 85 
Breden-wood, now called Breden-foreſt) was: \miſerably Breden-foreft 
waſted by Ethelwald Clito, and his auxiliary Danes, 

A. D. 905. On the weſt ſide of this foreſt, the fore- 

mentioned river Avon glides on ſmoothly ; which, a- 

riſing almoſt in the very north limit of this county, 

runs towards the ſouth, and was (as Ethelwerd ob- IL. iv. c. * 
ſerves) for ſome time the boundary of the Weſt- 

Saxons and Mercian kingdoms ; at which there were 

ſeveral great battles fought. [It is called, for diſ- 

tinction- ſake, Lower Avon (probably the Antona of Lower A- 
Tacitus, and the Bladon of William of Malmſbury ;) von. 
which, at its firſt entrance into Wiltſhire, croſſes the | 
foſſe-way, that is ſtill very plain, in this part of the Foſſe-way. 
country. From Cirenceſter it comes into this county 

near Kemble, and ſo runs on weſt of Crudwell (which Kemble. 
gave the title of baroneſs to lady Mary Lucas of Crudwell. 
Crudwell, whoſe father John, Lord Lucas, built I Aubr. MS. 
here a free-ſchool, with a“ competent endowment ; , . ann. 
and it afterwards gave the title of baron to her grandſon, 

eldeſt ſon and heir to the duke of Kent, whoſe father 

married the ſaid Mary, and who was called by writ 

to the houſe of peers under that title: who dying 

before his father, and by the father's death the duke- 

dom itſelf being extinct, the titles of marchioneſs Grey 

and baroneſs Lucas of Crudwell devolved on Jemima, 

his grand daughter. Then the way runs, by . 7 

to Long Newnton; then welt of Broken-bridge to 
Eaſton-Grey ; and ſo not far from Sherſton, which Sherſton. 
appears to haye been a Roman ſtation, as well by its 
ſituation near this conſular way, as by the Roman 
coins. frequently found at ir. Some of the ſilver ones, 
viz, of Antoninus, Fauſtina, Gordianus, and Fl. Juli- 
anus, are depoſited in Aſhmole's muſæum in Oxford. 
What its name was in the Roman times, we have no 
light from hiſtory ; but this, in all probability, was 
the place of battle between king Edmund and the 
Danes, A. D. 1016; called by the Saxon Chronicle 
Sceopydan; for, as the agreement of the names juſti- 
fies the conjecture, ſo do the particular circumſtances, 
both of the place and action. The ſeveral barrows 
hereabouts put it beyond diſpute, that here has been 

a battle; and the inhabitants have, to this day, a 
tradition, that it was againſt the Danes. Now this 
of king Edmund's lays the beſt claim to it, both 
becauſe Sherſton is nearer to Pen (where the laſt Pen. 
1 battle before this was fought) than any. town yet 
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aſſigned to be the place; and alſo becauſe the ac- 


count, that Florence of Worceſter has left us of that 


matter, agrees very well with it. He expreſsly ſays, 
that his Sceorſtan was in Wiccia, within the borders 
whereof this Sherſton is; for there is no doubt but 
Wiccia extended on both ſides the Severn, as far as 
the kingdom of Mercia did : now, it hath 'been ob- 
ſerved out of Ethelwerd, that the Avon was the limit 


between Mercia and the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons; 


and the learned * Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that 
Aldhelm, abbot of Malmſbury, was preſent at a 


Mercian ſynod ; fo that, without doubt, this part of 


Wiltſhire belonged to Mercia, and conſequently this 
Sherſton might be in Wiccia. And this is confirmed 
by that paſſage in Brompton, where he ſays, © that 


« the cities of Cirenceſter- and Chippenham were in 


<« the ſouth part of the country of the Wiccians.” 
From Sherſton the foſſe-way paſſes by Alderton 


and Littleton-Drew, and ſo eaſt of Weſt-Kington ; + | but alſo for his learning ; due allowances being made ; 


in which-,pariſh, on a down, called Ebdown, is a 


{ingle-dirched camp, ſuppoſed to be Roman. Hence 


it goes to Caſtle-comb, and fo weſt of Slaughten- 


ford; the very name of which denotes what the con- 


{tant tradition of the inhabitants has handed down, 


concerning a great flaughter of the Danes in this 
place. Their camp might probably be || that double 


intrenchment in Bury-wood, between Colern and 


North-Wraxall; not far from which the foſſe enters | 


Somerſetſhire, at the ſhire-ſtones.] But to return to 
the Avon. While it is yet ſhallow, it runs at the 
bottom of the hill upon which Malmſbury is built; 


and, having received another brook, it almoſt incom- 


paſſeth it. This (called by the Saxon Annals Meal- | 
delmerbypið)] is a neat town, and in good repute, 


Cuer Bladon. 


 Ingelborne. 


Broken- 
bridge. 


on account of the clothing- trade; and it was, as the 
Eulogium Hiſtoriarum reports, together with the caſtles 


of Lacock. and Tetbury, buile by Dunwallo Mul- 


mutius king of the Britons, and by him called Caer 


warrant from authentic hiſtory, affirms it to have been 


a town in the Roman times, and built ſome hundreds 


of years before their coming into this iſland) When | the high altar, whereas the monument is in the nave 


it had been deſtroyed by the wars, there aroſe out of | of the church; and graſs now grows where the choir 
its ruins (as hiſtorians have it upon record) a caſtle, 
which our anceſtors, in their language, named Ingel- 


bopne, at the ſame time that the Saxon petty kings | dred and ſeventy years, they were turned out by the 5 b 


command of king Eadwy, and ſecular prieſts were 


had their palace at Caerdurburge, now Brokenbridge, 
a village ſcarce a mile from hence. [ This caſtle be- 


; longed to the biſhops of the Weſt-Saxons, and, in 


all probability, is the place from whence the charters 
from Eleutherius to Aldhelm are thus dated, Afum 


publicè Juxta flumen Badon, i. e. dated publicly upon 


Maildulphus. 


« the river Badon.”] It was known by no other 


name but that of Ingelborn, for a long time after; 


till one Maildulphus, an Iriſh Scot, and a great ſcho- 


lar, and eminent for his devotion and ſtrictneſs of 


life, being delighted with the pleaſantneſs of the wood 
under this hill, hved here an hermit; but afterwards, 


| inſtituting a ſchool, and with his ſcholats devoting 


Aldhelm. 


himſelf to a monaſtic life, he built a little monaſtery. 
From this Maildulphus, the town of Ingelborn began 
to be called Maildulfeſburg, and by Bede Maildulfi 
urbs, © Maildulf's city ;” whiph: in proceſs of time, 


was contracted into Malmſbury. In ſome hiſtorians and 
ancient charters granted to this place, .it is written 
Meldunum, Maldubury, and Maldunſburg. Among 
Maildulf's ſcholars Aldhelm was the moſt eminent; 
who, being deſigned his ſucceſſor, did, by the help 


| Weſt Saxo- of Eleutherius biſhop of || Wincheſter, (to whom the 


num. 


ground of right belonged) built here a ſtately monaſ- 


is diſuſed at preſent.] And truly his memory deſerves 


verſe; and ſo performed what he e of kim 5 


nations; he choſe this for the place of his burial, 5 


| having been erected immediately after his death, 'that 
Bladon. (Geoffrey of Monmouth alſo, without any 


| was. A. D. 956, after the monks had been in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of this monaſtery for the ſpace of two hun- 


king Edgar. Biſhop Herman would willingly ha 

tranſlated the biſhop's ſee hither, but was prevented 

| in his deſign by the diligence of the monks ; fo that 

the + Abingdon hiſtoriographer is under a miſtake, t Monaf.. 
when he tells us, that the ſeat of the biſhop of Berk- Angl. T. i 


had the city of Maidulf, that is, Scireburn. JF rom 


ſiaſtical Hiſtory of England are greatly indebted. The 
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tery, of which himſelf was the firſt abbot; and * wo 
him this town in a certain MS. is called Aldelmeſ- 
byrig. But this name ſoon grew out of uſe, though 

the memory of that holy man (as canoniſed) 
ſtill remains. [A meadow alſo, near this place, is * Aubr. us, 
called St. Aldhelm's mead ; and, before the reforma- 
tion, they had ſeveral other memorials of him, as his 
pſalter, the robe wherein he ſaid maſs, and a great 
bell in the abbey-ſteeple, called St. Aldhelm's bell. 
The village alſo, about ſix or ſeven miles ſouth- eaſt 
from Malmſbury, called Hilmarton, is probably de- — 
nominated from this ſaint; for, in Domeſday- book, 
it is written Aldhelmertone.] Upon his feaſt-day, 
there is a great fair here; at which time, a company 
of ſoldiers were uſually liſted to prevent diſorders 
amidſt ſuch a concourſe of people, [but I think that 


immortal honour, not only for the ſanctity of his life, 


for the ignorance of the times he lived in. He was 
the firſt Saxon that ever wrote in Latin, and the firſt 
that taught the Saxons the way of compoling Latin 


ſelf, in * verſes: 


x pre go in patriam mecum, was vita fuperft, 


hs Aonio rediens deducam vertice muſes. 


It my country firſt, if fates permit, - HE IRA 
Will bring the muſes from their native [25 bs 


The great Athelſtan WIFE this Aldhem his nder 
ſaint, and, for his ſake, granted the town large im- | 
munities, and inriched the monaſtery with ample do- 


and the inhabitants ſhew his monument to this day. 
[Which monument, notwithftanding, is fo far from 


it ſeems to have been ſet up long ſince the conqueſt, 
and poſſibly fince the reformation ; for William of 
Malmſbury tells us, that this king was interred under 


put in their room; but the monks were reſtored by 5 
ave 


ſhire and Wiltſhire was at Malmſbury ; z as is alſo Ra- # * 
dulphus de Diceto, when he calls Odo, who was bi- 
ſhop of Rameſbury, biſhop of Malmſbury; and Ger- 
vaſius Tilburienſis, when he ſays, that St. Aldhelm 


the time of Athelſtan, the abbey was famous for i its 

wealth; and here was educated (beſides many other 
learned men) William, from this town called Malmſ- William of 
burienfis, to whoſe learned pains the civil and eccle- — 


town (entirely ſupported by the abbey) was fortified - 
by Roger biſhop of Saliſbury ; who, when the war 
broke out between Henry of Anjou and king Stephen, 
ſecured it with walls, and a caſtle, which was once 
beſieged by king Henry II, * and (after a brave de- * gut io 
fence) taken. This magnificent biſhop erected build- vain, A 
ings, re and at ä for ſpace very large, 

« for 
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The ſtones are ſet in ſuch exact order, that the 
joints cannot be ſeen, and the whole ſtructure ſeems 
< to be but one ftone.” But the caſtle, not many 
years after, by the permiſſion of king John, was, | 
raſed for the conveniency of the monks, that fo the 
abbey might be enlarged ; which daily increaſed in 
buildings and revenues, [and exceeded all the reſt in 
. Wiltſhire, both in riches and honour (the lord abbot 
ſitting in parliament as a peer of the realm)] till the 
fatal diſſolution of monaſteries. Then the lands and 
_ riches, which had been ſo many years in gathering 
were diſſipated; though, in ancient times, accounted 
“the offerings of pious Chriſtians, and penances for 
<« ſins, and the patrimony of the poor.” And the 
church itſelf had ſuffered the common fate, had not 
one Stump, a rich clothier, by a great deal of inter- 
ceſſion and more money, redeemed it for the uſe of 
the town's-folks, who turned it into a pariſh-church; 
1 Car. I. 
ner, goldſmith of London, built an alms-houſe here 
for eight perſons, and endowed it with 40 J. a year.] 
Danteſey. -.. 
* which gave name to the lords of it, a knightly fa- 
mily, once very eminent in theſe parts; from whom 
it deſcended to the Eaſterlings, commonly known by 


the name of Stradlings; and from them to the fa- 


mily of Danvers. Of which Henry Danvers was dig- | 
nified, by the favour of king James [the Iſt,] with 


Kg Dan- the title and honour of baron Danvers of Danteſey, 


vers. 


land, by king Charles I, with that of earl of Danby. 
He it was who built the phyſic-garden in the univer- 
ſity of Oxford; and, among many other acts of cha- 
rity, he founded here an alms-houſe and free-ſchool. 
Upon the attainder of his brother and heir Sir John 
Danvers, the town was given by king Charles II. to 
James, then duke of York, whoſe ſecond ſon James 
was created baron of Danteſey ; it was afterwards 
part of the dowry. of queen Mary, and, ſince the re- 
volution, hath belonged to the earl of Peterborough 
and Monmouth. 
0 Avon, bending its courſe ſouthward "Re hence, 
Bradenſtoke. runs near Bradenſtoke; the ſame place, without doubt, 
| to which Zthelwold carried his devaſtations, in the 
year 905. At which time, Brompton ſays, he put to 
military execution all Brithendune, (i. e. all in Bra- 
don: foreſt) as far as Brandeſtok, or as, Higden 
more rightly calls it, Bradenſtoke; fo that Polydore 
; Virgil, Hollinſhed, Speed, and our late hiſtorians, 
are much miſtaken, in aſſerting this to be Baſingſtoke 
in Hampſhire. Six miles from Danteſey, the Avon 
receives, from the eaſt, a rivulet, which [riſes at the 
wy bottom of Oldbury-hill, whereon is a large oval camp, 
Aubr. Ms. with double trenches, poſſibly Daniſh ; and] runs 
Calne, through Calne, an ancient little town, on a ſtony ſoil, 
A ſynod a- "adorned with a neat church; where, during the con- 
ney of . tentions between the monks and [fecular] prieſts, 
dergy. about the celibacy of the clergy, a great ſynod was 
convened, A. D. 977. But, in the midſt of the diſ- 
pute, the houſe, in which the ſtates of the kingdom 
were aſſembled, (the beams breaking, and the e 
frame burſting aſunder) ſuddenly fell to the ground, 
3 with the biſhops and nobility of the king- 
dom; by which fall moſt were bruiſed, and ſome 
killed; Dunſtan alone, who preſided in the ſynod, 
and of the monks party, eſcaped unhurt. By which 
miracle (for ſo it was accounted in thoſe times) the 
monaſtic inſtitution was probably very much con- 
Unt firmed, {though j| ſome hiſtorians make this a judg- 
ment upon the nobility, for betrayi ing and murder- 
ing their late king Edward. As for the town of Calne, 
Vor. I. 
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ec for coſt very chargeable, for ſhew very beautiful. 


and a great part of it is yet remaining. ¶ Robert Jen- 


From Malmſbury, the Avon runs to Danteſey, 


it probably aroſe out of the ruins of the old Roman 
colony on the other ſide of the water, near Studley, Studley, 
where Roman coins are frequently found. It was 
one of the palaces of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and, at 


| the time of the conqueſt, enjoyed great privileges, 


one whereof was, that it never gelded ; for, ſays 
Domeſday-book, © Caune never gelded, and there- 

* fore it is not known how many hides are therein.” 

The name of Caſtle-field, given to the common-field Cafle-$e1d. 
adjoining to it; and of Caſtle-ſtreet, given to the 

ſtreet which leads to that field ; ſhew that here hath 


2, | formerly been a caſtle, but no footſteps of it are now 


to be ſeen, 


Not far from Calne is Cummerford, probably the Cummerford. 
Cynemzperpord of the Saxon Chronicle; called by 
Florence of Worceſter Kimeresford ; where Æthel- 
mund, earl of Mercia, making an inroad into the 
country of the Weſt-Saxons, was met by Werſtan 
earl of Wiltſhire ; between whom was a bloody battle, 
wherein both commanders loit their lives; but the 
victory fell to the Wiltſhire-men. Upon “ ſecond * Gloſſar. ad 
thoughts, the circumſtances of that action ſeem to Chron. Sax. 
agree more exactly to this place, than to Kempsford 
in Glouceſterſhire ; for, ſetting aſide that the Saxon 
name is more eaſily melted into Cummerford, Higden 
tells us it was out of the bounds of Mercia : < Ethel- 

% mund,“ (ſays he) © leaving his own territories, 
“ marched out as far as the ford,” Chimeresford ; 
and, if ſo, it cannot be in Glouceſterſhire. There 
are alſo the remains of a large intrenchment near this 
Cummerford, which ſets this matter ſo much the more 
beyond diſpute. ] 

From Calne the Avon, now grown bigger, runs to 
Chippenham, by the Saxons called Cyppanham, [by Chippen- 
Brompton Urbs Chipenham ; one of the chief towns ham. 
in the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, and ſo very 
often mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe times.] Now - 
it is only famous for its market, from whence it had 
the name; for Cyppan, in the Saxon language, ſig- Cyppan 
nifies to traffic, and Cypman a merchant ; and we yet What it is. 
retain Cheppen and Chappman, or, as the Germans 
ſpeak, Coppman ; (and of the ſame original alſo is 
Cheapſide in London.)] In thoſe times, it was the 
country-houſe of the Saxon kings, which king Alfred 
by will bequeathed to his younger daughter. Now 
there is nothing worth ſeeing, but the church; built, 
as appears from the coats of arms on the walls, by 
the lords Hungerford, ¶ But whether the church was 
founded by the Hungerfords, or not, (which ſome 
diſpute) it is more than probable, that the chapel, 
{till called Hungerford's chapel, was founded by 3 
Walter lord Hungerford ; for, in the 2 1ſt of Henry * 4 cha. 
VI, he obtained licence for the founding of a chantry ** 


| in the chapel of our Lady, within the pariſh-church of . 


this place. Queen Mary, in the beginning of her 
reign, granted her charter to this corporation, which 
conſiſts of a bailiff and twelve burgeſſes.] Over - 
againſt this town, though at ſome diſtance, from the 

river, hes Coſham, now a ſmall village, but hereto- Coſham. 
fore the country-palace of king Etheldred, and the 
retiring-houſe of the earls of Cornwall; [of whom 
Richard granted them ſeveral privileges, which they 

{till enjoy; and Edmund obtained for them a charter 

for a weekly market. Since the reſtoration of king 
Charles II, Margaret Hungerford built here an alms- 

houſe and a free-{chool.] From Chippenham, you 

ſee Caſtlecomb, an ancient caſtle, famous on account Caſtlecomb. 


| of the Walters of Dunſtavill, lords of it; from whom 


the Wriotheſleys, earls of Southampton, derive their 


pedigree , for Petronilla, daughter and heir of the laſt 
Walter, was married to Robert de Montford, and had 


a ſon 


E e e 
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Leckham. 


B | EHL 


a ſon named William, who ſold this caſtle and the 


reſt of his lands to Bartholomew Badilſmere; from 
whom it came (as I have heard) to the Scroops, Who 
have held it ever ſince. But let us now return to the 
courſe of the river; on which lieth Leckham, the 


* Now (by Eſtate of the noted family * of the Bainards, where 


marriage) of 
Mountague. 


| ee 


Silverkeld. 


| Henton. 


. Brumham. 


Pe 8. 
Amando. 


The Vies, 


Devizes. 


Rund-way- 
hill. I 


Roman coins are very often found; and Lacock, 
[where alſo, in a field hard by, (as Leland faith) much 
Roman money uſed to be found, from which the 
place was called Silverfield ; and] where that pious 
matron Ela, counteſs of Saliſbury, in her widow- 
hood, built (as ſhe did likewiſe at Henton [in So- 
merſetſhire,]) a monaſtery, A. D. 1232, to the ho- 


nour of the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Bernard; in which 
ſhe devoted herſelf, ſoul and body, to the ſervice of God. 


The Avon, with banks thick-ſet- with trees, hath 
not run far beyond Brumham, once the ſeat of the 
lord * Samond, before it receives a rivulet from the 
eaſt, which riſes near the caſtle De Vies, Deviſes, or 
the Vies; the Diviſio of Florentius Wigornienſis, 
the Diviſæ of Neubrigenſis, [the Viſæ of Matthew of 
Weſtminſter, and the Wyſæ of Walter Hemingford. 
That this town was built by Dunwallo, king of the 
Britons, is ſcarce probable ; neither is it eaſy to ima- 
gine that it could be inhabited by the Romans, though, 
on the utmoſt part of Rund-way-hill which overlooks 


the town, there is a ſquare ſingle-trenched camp, that 


| ſeems to point out to us the preſence of the Romans 


Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 268. 


in thoſe parts; and there have been diſcovered in the 
neighbourhood of this place ſeveral hundred pieces 
of ancient Roman coin of different emperors; and, 


within a few yards, ſeveral pots, without coins, but 


ſuppoſed to be of the ſame antiquity. Very lately 


+ Vid. Mu: 
grav. Belg. 
Brit. p. 1245 
Ke. | 
brick. ] It was once a noble caſtle, ſtrongly fortified | 


alſo, there hath been dug up a large urn, full of Ro- 


man coins; and a number of little + braſs ſtatues of 
ſeveral of the Heathen gods and goddeſſes, crouded 
between three flat ſtones, and covered with a Roman 


by art and nature; but it is now ruined by tirze. The 
annotator upon the life of king Alfred hath told us, 
upon the authority of tradition, that the caſtle here 
was built by that king; but hiſtorians tell us] it 
was built at the vaſt expence of Roger biſhop of 
Sarum (that it might excel all the caſtles in England ;) 
ſand, at leaſt, it was repaired by him.] This man's 
fortune had advanced him from a poor maſs- prieſt to 


be the ſecond man in the kingdom; but fortune (as 
one ſaith) favours no man ſo far, as to exempt him 


from the fear of loſing what ſhe gave; for king Ste- 
phen, conceiving ſome diſpleaſure againſt him, took 
from him this caſtle and that of Sherbourn, together 


with his great wealth, and ſo harraſſed the poor old 


man in priſon, with hunger and other vexations, that, 


| 175 nobility. 


between the fear of death and the torments of life, 
he was unwilling to live, and knew not how to die. 
About this time, it was very much controverted, 


whether it be lawful for biſhops by the canon-law to 


hold caſtles; or, if this by ſpecial permiſſion was in- 
dulged, whether, in troubleſome times, they ought 
not to be at the king's diſpoſal ? [Speed ſays, „This 
« was one of the goodlieſt caſtles in Europe; and Hol- 
linſhed, © That it was the ſtrongeſt hold in England.” 


Which made Ralph Fitz-Stephen, in the war between 


king Stephen and Mawd the empreſs, after he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it, boaſt, that by the aſſiſtance 
of it he would ſubdue all the country between Lon- 
don and Wincheſter. The government of this caſtle 
was formerly looked upon to be ſuch an honourable 


poſt, that it has been accepted by the greateſt among 


It was not ſo entirely demoliſhed, but 


that ſome ſhew of fortifications 
civil wars, when it was beſieged more than once; and 


Sir Ralph Hopton's being incloſed therein by Sir Wil- 

liam Waller occaſioned that memorable battle, called 

* Rundway-fight, from the down upon which it was Rundway- 
fought. Now all the fortifications are diſmantled, Sght July 13, 


and che very top of the keep (which Leland calls a 


work of © incredible coſt”) is dug up by gardeners. 


The town 1s a very populous corporation, conſiſting 
of two great pariſhes ; and is governed by edema 
recorder, &c.] 

The Avon, joined by his rivulet, bends its courſe 


towards the weſt, and preſently another brook from the 


ſouth runs into it, which gives name to the houſe 
called Brooke, ſituated upon it. This houſe was 
heretofore the ſeat of John Pavely, lord of the hun- 
dred of Weſtbury; and it afterwards gave the title 


of baron to Robert Willoughby (becauſe, by the Barone 
Cheneys, he was deſcended from the family of Pavely) * * 
when king Henry VII. advanced him to that honour; 


of which king he was a great favourite, and by him, 


as it is reported, was made, for ſome time, lord high ' 


admiral; for which reaſon, he gave the rudder of a 
ſhip for his cogniſance, [(painted alſo in. ſeveral win- 
dows of his houſe ;)] as Pompey, the admiral of the 
Roman navy, ſtamped the ſtern on his medals. But 


this family was ſoon extinct; for he left but one ſon, 
Robert baron Brooke, who had by his firſt wife a ſon © 


called Edward, who died in his father'; life-time, and 
left one daughter, afterwards married to Sir Fulk 
Grevil ; by his ſecond wife, he had two daughters, 


by whom this large eſtate came to the marquis of 


Wincheſter and the lord Montjoy. [In the eighth 


year of William III, Sir Richard Verney, being a de- 


ſcendant, through the heireſs of Grevil, from Robert 


was left, till the 


cn nat 


Willoughby, baron of Brooke, laid claim to nag | 


title; which was allowed in parliament. ] 


Not far from hence, to the eaſt, hes Edindon, here- Edindon. 


tofore Eathandune, [without doubt, a Roman town, 
as is evident from the foundations of houſes that have 
been dug up here for a mile together, and the finding 
of ſilver and copper coins of ſeveral Roman empe- 


rors ; ſome of which have been given to the Royal 
Society, and to Aſhmole's muſeum in Oxford. Theſe 
circumſtances, and the ſituation of this Heddington _ 


exactly on the road between Bath and Marlborough, 
made the learned commentator on king Alfred's life 


conclude it to be the Verlucio of Antoninus, placed 
by him fifteen miles from Aquæ Solis, and twenty 


from Cunetio. But, Heddington not being above 
twelve from Bath, and but ten from Marlborough, 


we muſt + look for Verlucio in ſome other place.] + See after- 
Here king Alfred won the moſt glorious victory that wards, 
ever was obtained over the ravaging Danes, and drove 


them to that extremity, that they took a ſolemn oath 
immediately to depart the land. In this place alfo, 


William de Edindon, biſhop of Wincheſter, (a great 
favourite of king Edward III.) who was born here, 


and from hence took his ſirname, founded a col 
of canons called Bonhommes. 


weekly kept here on Wedneſdays. How long it has 
been a market does not preciſely appear ; but, in 
the 35th of Henry VI, William de Beauchamp lord 
St. Amond bequeathed his body to be buried in the 
chapel of the chantry of this place; and, at his death, 


which happened in the ſame year, it was ſeized, among 


ſeveral other lordſhips in Wiltſhire, of Chippen- 
! Lavington ; which is the ſame with | Market-Laving- 


[South from hence Bonhomms: 
is Steeple-Lavington, or Eaſt-Lavington, commonly Eaſt-Laring- 
called Market-Lavington, from the great corn-market ton. 


See, before 
Chippen- 


Ly 
13. 


we nah 


don. 


ee after · 
rds. | 


anhommss- 
aſt-Laving- 


Ns 


1 


ton: and, if ſo, it has been a market above two hun. 
dred years at leaſt. The manor. belongs now to the 


Weſt-Lav- 
ington. 


right honourable Montague earl of Abingdon; as 
doth alſo the next village called Weſt-Lavington, or 
Lavington-Epiſcopi ; where his lordſhip hath a very 


_ Pleaſant ſeat, finely accommodated with a park, gar- 


Littletons 
Painel. 


dens, a grotto, and ſeveral other conveniencies. It 


came to him by deſcent from his father, who had it 


by marriage with the incomparable lady Eleonora, 
one of the daughters of Sir Henry Lee by Ann, his 


wife, to whor it deſcended as heireſs to the Danvers's | 
and Danteſey's, who had been lords of this manor for 


many generations; two of whom founded and libe- 
rally endowed the free-ſchool and alms-houſes in this 


town. In this pariſh is Littleton-Painel, now an ob- 


ſcure village, though heretofore a market-town ; 


5 which privilege was obtained for it, in the 12th of 


Weſtbury. 


Were. 


p. 134. 


Courtfield. 


Clay-hill. 
Eglea. 


ALettle it in this place. 


Edward II, by John lord Paganel or Painel. 
The next river that the Avon receives is the Were, 
which runs not far from Weſtbury, a ſmall mayor- 
town that probably aroſe out of the ruins of the old 
Roman one, about half a mile to the north; which, 


without doubt, was once very famous, as appears by 
the great quantities of Roman coins that have been 
here found. If the Verlucio of Antoninus were ſettled 
here, the diſtances from Aquæ Solis and Cunetio, 


which agree better in this town than in any other, 
would juftify ſuch a conjecture; and Hollinſhed calls 
the rivulet that runs near it Were, which might give 


a name to the town ſeated upon it, Verlucio; the 


late learned annotator upon Antoninus alſo chuſes to 


purely Saxon; and it was natural enough for them to 
give chis name to a town which they found to be the 
moſt conſiderable in theſe weſtern parts, calling it, 


by way of eminency, pervanbypi, in the ſame man- 


ner as they did the great neighbouring wood known 


by the name of Selwood; for ſome copies of the Saxon 
Annals read it ſimply peycanpuba, others per dan - dele- 


puba. Near Weſtbury is a village called Leigh, or 
Ley, which is moſt probably the place where king 
Alfred incamped, the night before he attacked the 
Danes at Eddington ; for the name comes very near 
it, it being an eaſy miſtake for the Saxon ſcribe to 
write fEglea for zt-Lea. Here is alſo a field called 


Courtfield, and a garden adjoining, incompaſſed with 


a mote; and there is a tradition, that here was a pa- 
lace of one of the Saxon kings. Clay-hill, by the 
found, might ſtand fair to be this Æglea; but then 


it would have been very ill conduct, in king Alfred, 


to have pitched his tent upon ſuch a high place, viſible 


from all parts of the country, when he intended to 
ſurpriſe the enemy; ſo that it is more likely, that he 


marched along this vale, which was then overſpread 
with woods, being part of Selwood - foreſt. Beſides, 
Clay- hill ſhews no marks of any trenches, or the like; 
and it is too far from Eddington, where the fight 
was, namely, in the fields, between the town and Brat- 
ton- caſtle; which, without doubt, was the fortifica- 
tion, whither the Danes fled after their rout, and held 
out a ſiege of fourteen days: for it is ſeated upon the 


extremity of a high hill, which commands all the 


country; being incompaſſed with two deep ditches, 
and rampires proportionable. The form of it is oval, 


in length three hundred and fifty paces, and almoſt 
two hundred broad in the wideſt part; near the middle | out of fix fountains, between which” [ proper] the 
is a large oblong. barrow, ſixty paces long, probably 


the burying-place of ſome of the Daniſh nobility ſlain 


here. Within this vaſt intrenchment there have been 
ſeveral pieces of old iron-armour ploughed up. It 


*. 1 4 1 


The new name Weſtbury is 


. 

hath but two entrances, fortified with outworks; one 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, opening to the plain; the 
other towards the north-eaſt, leading directly down 
to Eddington.] Upon a hill fomewhat lower, on 
the ſame little river Were, ſtands Trowbridge ; in Trowbridge. 
old time, Tpubabpig, that is, © a ſtrong or true 

* bridge ;” but for what reafon it had this name does 

not appear. [It is much more probable, that the 

right name is Trolbridge; for, beſides the natural 

melting of 1 into u, there is a tithing in the liberty 

and pariſh called Trol, and a large common near it 

of the ſame name. Alſo in a manuſcript Hiſtory of 

Britain (which is a compendium of Geffrey of Mon- 

mouth) the place is written Trolbridge ; where it is Trolbridge. 
ſaid to have been built by Molmutius.] Now it is 

very noted for the clothing- trade, and ſhews the ruins 

of a caſtle, which belongs to the duchy of Lancaſter. 

[Leland faith, that, in his time, it was clean down; 

and that there were in it ſeven great towers, two of 
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| which were ſtanding. He adds, that the earls of 


Sarum were lords of this place, then the dukes of Lan- 

caſter, and, in his time, the earl of Hertford. Now, 

the court of the duchy of Lancaſter, for the county, 

is annually held in this town about Michaelmas.] The 

Avon, increaſed by this rivulet, waters Bradford, in Bradford. 
old time Bradanford, (fo called from the © broad 
ford ;“ which ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and is 

built all of ſtone ; where a bloody battle was fought 

in the civil wars between Kenilwachius, king of the Ann. 652. 
Weſt-Saxons, and Cuthred, his kinſman. [It was 
likewiſe famous, in the Saxon times, for the monaſ- 

tery built here by Aldhelm, and deſtroyed in the Da- 


niſh wars; as alſo on the account of a ſynod proba- 


bly held here, A. D. 964, in which St. Dunſtan was 
elected biſhop of Worceſter.] Here the Avon leaves 
Wiltſhire, and enters into Somerſetſhire, n to- 
wards Bath. 


From hence the weſtern limits of this ſhire go di- 


rectly ſouthward [by Farley-caſtle, which, though Farley- . 


in Somerſetſhire, yet part of the park belonging to 

it lies in Wiltſhire z and in this part, not many years 

ago, was dug up a Roman pavement of chequer- 

work, a piece whereof was given to Aſhmole's mu- 

ſæum in Oxford; and] by Longleat, the curious Longleat. 
and ſplendid houſe (though, more than once, damaged 

by fire) of the knightly family of the Thynnes, de- 

ſcended from the Boteviles; [and innobled in the per- 

ſon of Thomas Thynne, who was created viſcount 
Weymouth by king Charles the Second; ] to Maiden- Maiden- 
Bradley, ſo named, becauſe one of the daughters and Bradley. 
heirs of Manaſſer Biſſet, a famous man in his time, 

being herſelf a leper, built a hoſpital here for leprous 

maids, and endowed it with her own inheritance; 
[(though others account this a vulgar fable, and af- vid. Worceſ- 
firm that the hoſpital was built long before the divi- 22 Kid- 
ſion of that eſtate among daughters: )] her father had RPG, 
founded a priory here before, [in the reign of king 

Stephen.] Stourton, the ſeat of the barons of Stour- Barons of 
ton, who were dignified with this title by Henry VI, In 
after a very great eſtate had fallen to them by mar- * pang 


riage with the heireſs of the family of Le Moigne or Dugd. Baron, 
| Monk (not Mohun as ſome have erroneouſly ima- 


gined;) and from thence their creſt is « a demi-· monk 
« with a” [penitential] © whip in his hand.” The 
town took its name from the river Stour, riſing here 


Stourtons, lords of this place, bear, for their arms, 
« a bend or in a field fable.” [From hence the 
ſouthern limit goes to Mere, fo called, probably, from Merc. 
being a meapc or land-mark ; for it is near the 

| borders 
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borders of Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Dorſetſhire. 

In the neighbourhood of this town and Stourton, are 

four intrenchments ; one of which, in Stourton-park, 
Whitehole- is double-ditched, and is called by Leland Whites, 
ſhole-hill, probably the camp or the Danes in one of 
the battles at Pen.] 

By the foreſaid Maiden-Bradley, gudes a little river 
called Dever-ril, becauſe, like the Anas in Spain, and 
the Mole in Surry, which took their names from. 
* Nothing is thence, it * dives under the earth, and, riſing up. 


Dever 5 ril * 


be res 8 again a mile from hence, haſtens to Verlucio, a very 
preſent. ancient town, mentioned by Antoninus the emperor 
Verlucio. 


in his Itinerary; which name it has not yet quite loſt, 
Warminſter. being [as is ſuppoſed] called Warminſter, a com- 
| pound of that old name and the Saxon word Minden, 
which ſignifieth a monaſtery. [But, though this is 
the common opinion, it is not backed with coins or 
other remains of the Romans that have been diſco- 
vered there; and it is therefore referred to the judg- 
ment of the reader, upon what is offered before, whe- 
ther Weltbury is not a more probable place for it. 


Concerning its ſtate in the Saxon times, I think our | 


hiſtorians are ſilent 3 only we may obſerve, that, upon 
the downs on the eaſt ſide of the town, there are two 
Battle-bury. camps; one called Battle-bury, having double works, 


Scratchbury. and ſo probably Daniſh ; the other Scratchbury, a 


ſquare ſingle-trenched fortification.] It formerly had 
peculiar privileges; for it is recorded, in the book 
of William the Conqueror, that nec geldavit nec hidata 
fait ; that is, © it paid no tribute.” Now, it is only 
famous for a great corn-market [on Saturdays; ] and 
it is ſcarce credible what quantities of corn are every 
week carried hither, and preſently ſold. 
From this place, towards the ſouth, north, and 
eaſt, all along the middle of the ſhire, the downs are 
ſo wide, that ſcarce any bounds can be diſcovered ; 
from whence they are called the plains ; but thinly 
inhabited, - and infamous, heretofore, for frequent 
robberies. The ſouth part of them is watered by two 

_ pleaſant rivers, the Willey-bourn, the Guilou of Aſ- 
ſerius; and the Nadder, commonly called Adder- 
bourn. Willey-bourn, having its riſe at Warminſter, 
Heyteſbury. runs by Heyteſbury or Hegedſbury, heretofore the 
ſeat of the barons of Hungerford ; [where Walter 
lord Hungerford, lord high treaſurer of England, 
founded an hoſpital for twelve poor men and one wo- 
man; with an allowance for a chaplain, who was like- 
wiſe to be warden, and to teach a free-ſchool. But, 
this being not fully performed in his life-time, Mar- 
garet, widow of his ſon Robert lord Hungerford, ef- 
fected it, and it remains to this day.] From hence 
it runs to a village called Willey; oppoſite to which, 
there is a very large camp fortified with a deep double 
ditch, and called by the neighbouring inhabitants 
Vaneſpury- Yaneſbury-caſtle. From its figure, + it has been 


Saliſbury- 
Plains. 


Willey. 


* may thought by ſome to be a Roman camp; ſome think 
eaſily con- jt was Veſpaſian's, when, being lieutenant of the 2oth 
wading legion under Claudius, he ſubdued two nations, in 


this part [of England,] to the Roman empire; and 
ſome remains of Veſpaſian's name are thought to be 
in Yaneſbury. [But, on the other hand, it is alledged, 
that the Roman camps were, for the moſt part, ſquare, 
and had only a ſingle vallum ; whereas this has a 
double ditch. Its being ſo very like Bratton-caſtle, 
only ſomething bigger, and of an oval form, induces 
one to think it Daniſh. 
hundred and ſixty paces, and it has three entrances ; 
one towards the north, another towards the ſouth, 
and a third (which is the principal, and fortified with 
outworks after the Daniſh faſhion) towards. the eaſt.) 


71 


ſignifies wild; 
| Wyldton or Wylddoun. ] From the name Ellan, I 


The length of it is three 


828 - 


The Nadder, riſing in the ſouth border of this county, Nadder. 


with a winding fiream creeps like an adder (from 
whence it ſeems to have its name, [nzbbpe, in Saxon, 
ſignifying an adder, which is corruptly written for a 
nadder or nedder, as it is ſtill called in the northern 
parts of England, )] nor far from Wardour, a beau- Wardour- 
tiful caſtle, which once belonged to the ancient fa- © 4 
mily of St. Martin. To omit ſeveral of its interme- | 
diate. owners [(amongſt whom were the lords Lovel 


and J. Tutchet lord Audley)] it came into the poſ- 


ſeſſion of John Arundel, created by king James [the 
Firſt] lord Arundel of Wardour, of whom very ho- Baron Arun. 


nourable mention ought here to be made, becauſe, 


del. 


from the Monaſticon Anglicanum, and from Mr. Brian | T. ii. pA 351. 
T wine's Collections, where we find Ellendinia or El- 


with the blood of near relations. 


in his youth, he piouſly went to ſerve in the wars 

againſt the ſworn enemies of Chriſtendom, the Turks; 

and there, for his valiant behaviour at the ſtorming 

of Gran, had the honour to be made a count of the 

empire, by patent from the emperor Rodolph II. in 1595. 
theſe words: Foraſmuch as he hath behaved him- Count of the 
« ſelf courageouſly in the field, and at the fiege of wr 

< ſeveral cities and caſtles ; and eſpecially hath given 

e an eminent proof of his valour at the aſſault made 

* upon the water-town near Gran, taking the flag 

e from the Turks with his own hands; we have 

<« created, made, and nominated him, and all and 
every one of his children, his heirs and lawful iſſue 

of both ſexes, for ever, true counts and counteſſes 

« of the ſacred empire; and have dignified them with 

« the title and honour of a count imperial, &c.” 

[No leſs valiant was the lady Arundel, who, in the ” 
year 1643, with only twenty-five men, made good a 
this caſtle for a week, againſt one thouſand three 

hundred of the parliament- forces, from whom (con- 

trary to the articles of ſurrender) the caſtle and parks 

received great damage.] On the other ſide of the 


river is Hache, of little note at preſent, but famous. 1 Hache. 


in the reign of king Edward I, for its baron Euſtace Baron of 


de Hache, who. was then ſummoned to Feet Hache. 
among the reſt of the nobility. | 


At the conflux of theſe rivers, the Willey waters 
a place denominated from it Wilton, once the chief Wilton. 95 5 
town of the county, to which alſo it gave its name. _— 
It was anciently called Ellandunum; as appears from Ellandunum, 
ſome old charters, which expreſsly makes mention of 
Weolſthan earl of Ellandunum, that is, « of Wil- 
* ton;” and again, that * he built a little monaſtery 
* at Ellandunum,” that'is, © at Wilton ;” [and alſo 


Old 
Ty, a 


Wa 
doub! 
Gerivi 
Duny 


lenduna, that is, Ellenge donne, or a place naked, 
« deſolate, or wild;“ from hence is Wyldton or 


Wylddoun; and he ſays, immediately after, that he wy 14doun, hg 
takes Ellendune to be Saliſbury-plain. But he tells Gaal 
nito1 


us not, in what language it is that Ellan or Ellenge 
or in what age Wilton was called 


am induced to think this river the Alanus which Pto- Alan river. 
lemy places in this tract. At this place, Egbert king 
of the Weſt-Saxons fought ſucceſsfully with Beor- | 
wulf the Mercian, A. D. 821; but the battle was 
ſo bloody on both ſides, that the river tan plentifully 
However, it is 
thought by ſome, that this battle was fought elſe- 
8 and that the circumſtances of it make the 
foregoing opinion, that this is the old Ellandune, 
ſomewhat ſuſpicious ; for it is not probable (ſay they) 
that Egbert, the moſt powerful prince in the iſland, 
ſhould let an enemy make an inroad into the 
heart of his kingdom, without oppoſition; and it is 
as unaccountable why none of our hiſtorians ſhould 
| tell 


CE. 201 
tell us, chat the battle was fought at Wilton, when 
it is plain the town was known by that name long 


before; therefore to place Ellendune here ſeems to 


them as unreaſonable, as Brompton's ſettling it in 


* Monaſt. 
Ang. — i. 


p- ** 


Middleſex. But, if the authority of the * Wincheſter 


Annals may be allowed in this caſe, the controverſy 
is clearly decided; for they tell us expreſsly, that this 
fight was at Ellendune, a manor belonging to the 
prior of Wincheſter : now, this ſeems to be no other 
place than Elingdon near Highworth (upon the bor- 


ders of the Mercian. kingdom) which once belonged 


to the monaſtery of St. Swithin. But to return. ] 


Here alſo, at Wilton, A. D. 871, king Alfred, fight- 


ing againſt the Danes, had the advantage at the be- 
ginning ; but, the fortune of the battle changing, he 


was driven out of the field, In the times of the 


rune 

f the 

E. 

of 
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* Sorbiodu - 

um. 

dunum. 

Old Saliſbu- 
5. 
li. p- 8 517 
Was un · 

doubtedly 
derived, C. 

2 it ſigniſied 

Iddoun, fn the 
Cauls and 
britons. 

an river. | 
tereria, 


Saxons, it was a very populous place. King Edgar 


founded here a nunnery (as the hiſtorians relate) and 
made his daughter Edith abbeſs ; but it is evident 


from an ancient charter of Edgar himſelf dated A. 

D. 974, that the nunnery was much older; for in it 
are theſe words: The religious houſe which was 
e built by my great-grandfather'king Edward, in a 


| 6 noted place, by the inhabitants called Wilton.“ | 
And we read in the life of Edward the Confeſlor : | 
5 Whilſt St. Edward was building the abbey of St. 
« Peter at Weſtminſter, Editha, his wife, imitating | 
the royal charity of her huſband, laid the founda- | 
«. tion of a ſtately monaſtery of ſtone, inſtead of the | 
« wooden church at Wilton, where ſhe was educated.” | 
The town did not- much decay (though miſerably | 
plundered by Swane the Dane) until the biſhops of | 


Saliſbury turned the road into the weſtern counties 


another way; [before which time (as Leland faith) | 
it had twelve pariſn- churches, that are now reduced 
to one.] Since that time, it has dwindled, by little 


and little, into a ſmall: village; only it hath the ho- 


nour of a mayor for its chief magiſtrate, and the moſt | 


beautiful houſe of the earls of Pembroke, built out of 
the ſuppreſſed abbey; but, in old time, Sorbiodunum 
was (as New Sarum, which aroſe out of its ruins, is) a 
mighty injury and detriment to it. Antoninus's Iti- 
nerary calls that town Sorbiodunum, which the Saxons 
afterwards named deapyrbymg, and the modern Latin 
writers Sarum and Sariſburia; for the courſe of the Iti- 
nerary, and the remains of the name, evidently ſhew 


this, without my remarking it. And Seareſbirig 


* may ſeem to have been derived from Sorbiodunum, 
the Saxon word Bynyð (which denoteth a town) be- 


Dunum what ing put in the place of Dunum, which word the 


2 and Gauls uſually. added to places of a high 
ſituation, as this Sorbiodunum is; ſo that (as one 


very well ſkilled in the Welch language informed 
me) Sorviodunum ſignifieth a dry hill; which is a 


a more probable conjecture than the far-fetched de- 


rivation of it from Saron in Beroſus, or from Severus 


the emperor, from whom they call it Severia. - [Yet 
others there are who, though complete maſters of the 
Welch tongue, cannot diſcover any thing in it which 
both anſwers the ſound of Sorbiodunum, and at the 


ſame time, can poſſibly be wreſted to that ſenſe. The 


Saxons, indeed, ſeem to have drawn their 6eapyr- 


by from this quality of the foil, feanan in that 


language ſignifying to dry; which I take to be a more 


probable. original of the Saxon name, than either 


 Hollinſhed's derivation from - Saliſbury in Germany, 


or John Roſs's from a tower built here by Julius 
Cæſar, which he ſays might be called Cæſaris burgus, 


| and, ſo corrupted into Sariſburge, as Cæſar Auguſta 


in Spain into Saragoſa. But, ſetting aſide that Julius 
' Yor. I. | 


Cæſar did not purſue his victories thus far, that de- 
nomination is not warranted by any author; and, to 
be ſure, Antoninus would have uſed the true genuine 
Roman name, if there had been any ſuch. How it 
came by the name Severia, I cannot certainly tell; 
but it is poſſible enough, that Severus, the emperor, 


living moſt of his time in Britain, might ſometimes 


reſide here, and, either by re-edifying the town, or 
doing ſome other memorable thing at it, might de- 
rive to it that name, which occaſioned the calling 


of this county Severnia and Provincia Severorum. How- 


ever, in general, that it was much frequented, in the 


times of the latter emperors, appears by the coins of 
Conſtans, Magnentius, Conſtantine, and Criſpus, found 
here. Agreeably to the other branch of the name 


| 


 Dunum}] it was built on a high hill, and, as Malmſ- 


| bury faith, The town was more like a caſtle than 


« a city, being invironed with a high wall; and, 
„ notwithſtanding it was very well accommodated 


„with all other conveniencies, yet ſuch was the want 
<« of water, that it was fold there at a great rate.” 


This gave occaſion to the diſtich, which was made 


n Old Sarum * one that lived in * times: 


25 tibi defilus vnde ſed copia cretæ; ; 
Sævit ibi ventus, fed Philomela filet. 


Water's there ſcarce, but chalk in plenty lies, 
And thoſe ſweet notes, that Philomel denies, 21 
The harſher muſic of the wind 0 00 | 
By the great pieces 106 with and bubwarks yet to be 

ſeen, it ſeems to have been a very ſtrong place, and 

about half a mile in circumference. Kenric, the 

Saxon, after he had fought the Britons with ſucceſs, 

A. D. 553, was the firſt of the Saxons who won it; 


[and, between his taking it and king Egbert's age, Tes Fond "ag 
we meet with no mention of it: but this prince very! in the Saxon 


times. 


often reſided at it, and king Edgar called here a par- 


liament or great council, A. D, 960; ] but + Swane, + Canute, C. 
the Dane, damaged it very much by fire, about 


A. D. 1003. It recovered its ancient ſplendor, when 


by the authority of a ſynod, [anno 1076, (decreeing 

that all. biſhop's ſees ſhould be removed into great 

towns out of villages)] and by the munificence of 
William the Conqueror, Herman, biſhop of Sher- 

bourn and Sunning, tranſlated his ſee hither ; and his 
immediate ſucceſſor, Oſmund, built the cathedral 
church. [After the conqueſt, it flouriſhed mightily, 

the Norman kings very frequently living, and ſome- 

times holding their parliaments, here.] And the ſaid 

William the Iſt, after he had made his ſurvey of 
England, ſummoned all the eſtates of the kingdom 

hither, to ſwear allegiance to him. At that time, 

as it is in Domeſday-book, * Saliſbury gelded for Money by 
« fifty hides; and of the third penny the king had 1 rg and 
« * xxs. by weight, and of the increaſe Ix Ib. by tale.” „x Sol. ad 
This I obſerve, becauſe not only the Romans, but fenen. 
alſo our anceſtors, uſed to weigh as well as tell their pondus. 
monay. Not long after, in the reign of | Henry || Ric. 1, C, 
III, by reaſon of the inſolences of the garriſon-ſol- 

diers, and the ſcarcity of water, the inhabitants began 

to remove and ſeated themſelves in a low ground 

ſcarce a mile off, to the ſouth-eaſt ; which, being the 
conflux of the Avon and the Nadder, is, as it were, 


a rendezvous of ſeveral rivers. [For the caſtle, which Cauſe of the 


formerly belonged to the biſhop, had, upon the dif- enn. 
ference between king Stephen and biſhop Roger, 
been ſeized by the king, who placed a governor and 


a garriſon in it. But that was looked upon as a 
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New Salif- 


bury. 


Epiſt. 105. 


the reign of Richard I; 
error of thoſe who think that the biſhop and clergy 


poet writes thus : 


B ; ET 3 
violation of the liberties of the church, and gave oc- 
caſion for frequent differences; by which the biſhop 
and canons were induced to think of removing in- 
to a place where they might be leſs diſturbed. This 


was projected by Herebertus Pauper [brother and 
immediate predeceſſor of Richard Poor) in the reign 


of Richard I; but, that king dying before the de- 


ſign could be effected, and the turbulent reign of | 
| king John enſuing, they were forced to lay aſide the 


thoughts of it till Henry the Third's reign, when 
it was revived and completed by Richard Poor. Not 


but the citizens, for the cauſes above-mentioned, | 


began by degrees to remove from Old Sarum, in 
which ſerves to correct the 


removed firſt, and that the citizens followed ; or, at 


leaſt, that they removed about the ſame time. ] Of | 


this removal Petrus Bleſenſis makes mention in his 


_ Epiſtles ; for thus he deſcribes Old Sarum : It was 
« a place expoſed to the wind, barren, dry, and ſoli- 
e tary; a tower was there, as in Siloam, by which! 
« the inhabitants were, for a long time, inſlaved.” | 
And, afterwards : The church of Saliſbury was a cap- 
« tive on that hill; let us therefore, in God's name, 
go down into the level; there the vallies will yield | 


« plenty of corn, and the champaign fields are of a 
« rich ſoil.” And of the ſame place the foremention- 


Quid Domini domus in caſtro ? niſi faderis arca 
In templo Baalim; carcer uterque locus. 


A church within a camp looks juſt as well, 
As the ark of God in the vile houſe of Baal. 


And be thus deſcribes the place to which they de- cloſed with a wall, apart from the town. 


| ſcended: 


Merifield. 


New cathe- 
dral. 


Eſt in valle locus nemori venatibus apto 
Contiguus, celeber fruftibus, uber aquis. 
Tale Creatoris matri natura creata 
Hoſpitium toto queſiit orbe diu. 


Where early fruit the burden'd trees ſurpriſe, 

And conſtant {prings with gentle murmurs riſe, 

Not careful nature o'er the world could meet 
With ſuch another for our Lady's ſeat, 


Near a fair chace a happy vale there lies, 4 ! 


As ſoon as they were removed, that OR might 


begin at the houſe of God, Richard Poor, the biſhop, 


in a pleaſant meadow before called Merifield, laid 
the foundation of the great church, a ſtately pile of 
building, [on the 4th of the calends of May, A. D. 
1220; for the more effectual carrying on of which 
we find that the ſame biſhop, in his conſtitutions, re- 
commended to all prieſts in his dioceſe to put dying 


perſons in mind of a charitable contribution to this 
intended fabric :] which (with its high ſteeple [of 


410 feet from the ground] and double croſs. iſles) by 
a venerable kind of grandeur ſtrikes the ſpectators 


with a ſacred joy and admiration, It was, in the ſpace | 


of forty three years finiſhed at valt expence, and dedi- 


cated, A. D. 1258, in the preſence of king Henry 
III; concerning which that ancient poetaſter hath theſe 


tolerable verſes: 


Regis enim virtus templo ſpettabitur iſto, 
Preſulis affeclus, artificumque fides. 


— 


treaſurer. 


6 . 
The prince's piety, the workman's ſkill, 
The biſhop's care, the ſtately pile ſhall tell. | 


Daniel Rogers : 


Mira canam, ſoles quot continet annus, in und 
| Tam numeroſa, ferunt, æde, feneſtra micat. 
Marmoreaſque capit fuſas tot ab arte colummas, 
Comprenſas horas quot vagus. annus habet. 


bundat. 
Res mira, at verd res celebrate fide. 


So many windows in our church we ſee. 

So many marble pillars there appear 

As there are hours thro'out the fleeting year. 
So many gates as moons one year does view, 
Strange tales to tell, yet not ſo . as true. | 


For they ſay, that this church 10 as many win- 


and pilaſters as there are hours, and as many gates 
as months. On the ſouth ſide of the church is the 


the cathedral, a very ftrong-built and high bell 


tower. This church, in a ſhort time, ſo increaſed in 


wealth and revenues, that it. maintains a dean, a 


_ | chanter, a chancellor, a treaſurer, and“ forty-one pre- # 33» C. 
_ | bendaries, all very well endowed; (ſome of whom 
_ | viz. thoſe that they call canons reſident) have very 


good houſes near the church; and all theſe are in- 


the forty-one ſingle prebends, there are four annexed 


but, by the ſuppreſſion of five, the diſſolution of two, 


and alienation of rwo more, they were reduced to this 


number. There were five more alienated, but five 


years. ] 
Whilſt the biſhop was building the church, the citi- 


| zens, in like manner, with great zeal, founded the 


city, ſettled the civil government thereof, and ſup- 
plied every ſtreet with a rivulet; and, having ob- 
tained licence from Simon the biſhop to fortify it; 


they threw up a ditch on that ſide which is not 1 


fended by the river. And to ſuch ſplendor did New 
Saliſbury riſe by degrees, out of the ruins of Old 


> | Sorbiodunum, that (preſently after the high road into 


the welt was by royal authority turned through this) 
town) 1t became the ſecond city in thoſe parts; be- 
ing very populous, abounding in all neceſſaries, eſ- 


houſe of wood, which ſtand in a ſpacious market- 
place. But it hath nothing of which it may ſo juſtly 
a moſt ſtrenuous defender of the reformed religion. 


reign of Henry VII, wholly defirinds ſo that now 
there ſcarce remains a turret of the caſtle, which yet, 


was the feat of the earls of Saliſbury; and, in the 


| reign of Edward III, there was a noted controverſy 29 Ede 
| Ter 
about 


* — — 


3 


. much better are thoſe of thi famous ad earned 


Totque patent N. quot menſibus annus a- 


+ How: many ad in one whats year them be, 1 Dr. Oy 


dows as there are days in the year, as many pillars 


cloiſter, as great and of as fine workmanſhip as any 
[in England] to which is adjoined the biſhop's ſtate- Leland. 
| palace; and on the north ſide ſtands, apart from 


[Beſides 
to the dignities of the biſhop, dean, chancellor, and 


When the church of New Sarum was 
| built, it had fifty, beſides thoſe annexed, as aforeſaid; 


others were erected in their ſtead; of which, Mr. ; 
Camden enjoyed that of Ilfracomb, above ha 


pecially fiſh; and adorned with a very fine council- 


boaſt, as of John Jewell, | biſhop of this place, the | Late bi- 
wonder of his age for his knowledge in divinity, and nd - 


After this, Old Sarum, till declining, was, in the 


for a long time after the inhabitants had left the town, 


gere > ©» s» 


nd. | 


3, C. 


> | Late bi- 
; ſhop, C. 


about it ; for Robert biſhop of Sarum, by virtue of 
a writ which our lawyers call Breve de Refo, 


brought in queſtion the right of William Montacute 
earl of Sarum to this caſtle. The earl anſwered, that 


A duel about he would defend his right by combat; ſo, on the day 


the caſtle of 
Sarum, Or (as 
others ſay, 
Sher bourn. 


appointed, the biſhop brought to the liſts his cham- 
pion cloathed in a white garment to the mid- leg; over 
which he had a ſurtout of the biſhop's coat of arms; 
there followed him a knight carrying the ſpear, and 
a page the ſhield. Preſently after, the earl led in his 


champion arrayed after the ſame manner, accompanied 


by two knights bearing white ſtaves. Juſt as the 
champions were about to begin the duel, whilſt they 


withdrew to have their weapons viewed and examin- 
ed, unexpectedly came an order from the king, that 
the cauſe ſhould not be decided then, leſt the king 
ſhould loſe his right. In the mean time, they com- 


_ pounded the matter, the earl agreeing to ſurrender all 


his right in the caſtle to the biſhop and his ſucceſ- 


ſors for ever, upon the receipt of two thouſand five 


hundred marks. 1 5 
5 [The other ornaments of this place, in ſhort, are 


the library built by biſhop Jewell, and the chapter- 
| houſe, of a large octagonal figure, ſuſtained only by 
a ſmall marble pillar in the middle; as alſo the col- 


ſters widows. 


lege, built and endowed by biſhop Ward for ten mini- 


In that part of the ſuburbs of Saliſbury called 


Harnham, ſtood the college de Vaulx, which was 


built by Giles de Bridport, biſhop of this place, A. 
D. 1260, for the entertainment of ſeveral ſcholars 
who retired hither, upon account of ſome diſturbances 


at Oxford. Here they ſtudied univerſity-learning, 


and, having a teſtimonial from their chancellor of 


their progreſs in learning, frequently went to Oxford | 


and took their degrees; and ſo they continued even 
till Leland's time, who, ſpeaking of it, has theſe 
words: © That part of theſe ſcholars remain in the 


« college in Sareſpyri, and have two chaplains to ſerve 


c the church there dedicated to St. Nicholas; the re- 


Harnham - 
bridge. 


_ « ſidue ſtudy at Oxford, &c.“ 


Beyond this is the great bridge called Harnham- 
bridge, built by virtue of a privilege which Richard 
Poor obtained of Henry III, when New Sarum was 
incorporated, viz. © That, for the benefit of the 
« ſaid city, they change and remove the ways and 
« bridges leading to it, and do therein what to them 


« ſhall ſeem meet, provided it be without injury to 


oy any perſon.” In purſuance of thoſe powers, Ro- 


bert Bingham, his next ſucceſſor, built this ſtately 
bridge, anno 1245; which I the rather take notice 


of, becauſe it made ſuch a conſiderable alteration in 


Vid. p. 
200, & 
Monaſt. 
Ang. T. i. 


bury. 
Hiſtory of 
Lacock. 


1 Gerold. | 
Dugd. Bar. 
V1. p. 174. 


Wilton and this place; for, by bringing the great 


weſtern road this way, the firſt preſently decayed, and 
the latter (which, by the bye, Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter reckons a county of itſelf diſtinct from 


Wiltſhire) daily improved. 


1197. Satig. Saliſbury had earls very early, whoſe pedigree I will 


draw very fully and faithfully, out of the hiſtory of 
Lacock. {Not to mention Edrick duke of Mercia, 


whom Knighton ſtyles earl of Saliſbury ;] Walter de 


Evereux, Earl of Roſmar in Normandy, had by the 
munificence of William the Conqueror very large 
poſſeſſions in this ſhire, which he bequeathed: to his 
younger ſon Edward, ſirnamed of Saliſbury, who was 
born in England ; leaving his other lands in Norman- 
dy, with the title of earl of Roſmar, to + Walter, his 
eldeſt ſon, whoſe line, not long after, was extinct. 
This Edward. of Saliſpury flouriſhed in the twentieth 


1 8 


. 


year of William the Conqueror, and is often men- 


203 


tioned in Domeſday-book, but without the title of 


earl. His fon Walter founded a ſmall monaſtery at 
Bradenſtoke, and there, in his old-age, after he had 
had a ſon called Patrick, who was the firſt earl of 
Saliſbury, by Sibylla de Cadurcis or Chaworth, he aſ- 
ſumed the habit of a [black] canon. This Patrick, 
the firſt earl, was flain by Guy of Luſignan, A. D. 
1169, in his return from a pilgrimage to St. James of 
Compoſtella ; and he was ſucceeded by his ſon Wil- 
ham, who died at Paris, in the reign of Richard I, 
Ela, his only daughter, by the favour of the ſaid king, 


Richard, was married to William Longſpee, fo fir 


named from the long ſword which he uſually wore ; 
a natural ſon of king Henry II; to whom, upon this 


marriage with Ela, accrued the title of earl, and her Arms of the 
coat of arms, viz. © Azure ſix lioncels rampant or.” earls of Sa- 


His ſon was alſo called William Longſpee, from whom ; 


Henry III. (being offended, becauſe he ſigned himſelf 
with the crofs, and went to the holy wars, without 
his leave) took the title of carl, and the cattle of 
Sarum. He, notwithſtanding, perſiſted in his deſign, 


um. 


and went into Egypt with St. Lewis king of France, Matt. Parif. 
and, fighting valiantly in the midſt of his enemies WITS = 
near Damiata, which the Chriſtians had taken, died 

in the bed of honour, a little before that holy king 


was unfortunately taken priſoner. He had a fon, cal- 
led alſo William, who did not enjoy the title of earl; 


and had only one daughter named Margaret, who Walüngham, 


was, notwithitanding, called counteſs of Saliſbury, P- 74: 


and married to Henry Lacy earl of Lincoln, by whom 
ſhe had one only daughter, viz. Alice, the wife of 


Thomas earl of Lancaſter; who being outlaweds 
king Edward ſeized the lands that ſhe had made over 


to her huſband ; ſome of which, viz. Trowbridge, 
Winterbourn, Ambreſbury, and other manors, king 


Margaret counteſs of Sarum held them.” And, at 


the ſame time, he made the ſaid William de Monta- 


Edward III. gave to William de Montacute © in as Words of the | 
full and ample manner as ever the progenitors of Patent. 


cute earl of Sarum; and * by the girding on of a 


« ſword the ſaid earldom was veſted in him and his 
« heirs for ever.” This William was king of the 
Iſle of Man, and had two ſons ; William who ſucceed- 
ed his father in his honours, and died without iſſue ; 
and John, a knight, who died before his brother, 


leaving, by Margaret, his wife, daughter and heir of 85 
Thomas * de Monthermer, John earl of Saliſbury, * De nente 
who, being a time-ſerver, and conſpiring againſt king Hermerii. 


Henry IV, was ſlain at + Cirenceſter, A. D. 1400, + Chicheſter, 
Notwith- ©: 


and afterwards attainted of high treaſon. 
ſtanding which, his fon Thomas was reſtored in blood 


and eſtate z being one of the greateſt generals of his 


age, whether we conſider his extraordinary diligence 
in whatever he undertook, his unwearied conſtancy 
in purſuing, or his quickneſs in executing, all his 
deſigns. Whilſt he beſieged Orleans in France, he 


| was wounded by a dart from a || baliſt, of which he || ? 197-ento 


died, A. D. 1428. Alice, his only daughter, was err 
married to Richard Nevil, to whom ſhe brought the Par. 20. 
title of earl of Sarum ; who, following the York-party, Hen V. 


was taken priſoner in the battle of Wakefield, and 
beheaded: He was ſucceeded by Richard, his ſon, 
earl cf Warwick and Saliſbury ; who, taking de- 
light in deſperate enterpriſes, engaged his country in 
a freſh civil war, in which he loſt his own life. Iſa- 
bella, one of his daughters, was married to George 
duke of Clarence, brother to king Edward IV, by 
whom he had a ſon called Edward, who was unjuſt- 


ly beheaded, in his childhood and innocence, by king 


Henry 


1461. 
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Henry VII; and his ſiſter Margaret (to whom the 


title of counteſs of Saliſbury was reſtored) ſuffered the 
fame fate from Henry VIII, when ſhe was ſeventy 
years of age; according to the uſual practice, among 
princes, to put to death or perpetually impriſon their 
kindred, upon flight ſurmiſes, which at all times are 


eaſily raiſed, that they and their poſterity may be | 
eſtabliſhed in the throne. 


Ann, the other daughter 
of Richard Nevil earl of Warwick and Saliſbury, was 
wife to Richard III, and, after ſhe had borne him 
Edward prince of Wales who died young, and whom 
Edward IV. made earl of Saliſbury) ſhe herſelf died, 
not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. From that time, 
this honorary title ceaſed, until, A. D. 1605, the 
moſt potent prince king James [the Iſt] dignified 
therewith Robert Cecil (ſecond ſon of the Neſtor of 


our age and nation, William Cecil) for hi; great wil--| 


dom, an the eminent ſervices done thereby to his 
king and country; whom (as I have ſaid) he had be- 


fore honoured with the titles of baron Cecil of Eſſen- 


den, and viſcount Cranburn, for his extraordinary 
diligence and merit, in promoting the public welfare 
of the kingdom. [Which honourable titles deſcend- 
cd to- William, his ſon and heir; whoſe eldeſt ſon 


Charles dying in the life-time of his father, the ho- | 


nour was next enjoyed by James his grandſon, who 


Weſt-Dean. 


was father of James, the preſent earl.] So much 
concerning g the earls of Saliſbury. ¶ Not far from this 
place is Weſt-Dean, the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, 


knight of the Surry-family ; and now, being devolved 


Duncton. 


Bogo, com- 
monly Beau- 
vols. 


to a daughter, is the poſſeſſion of the right honoura- 
ble Evelyn, duke of Kingſton.] | 


Below Saliſbury, Upon the Avon, i is ſeated Duncton, | 


or Donketon, which 1s reported to be a very ancient 


borough, and famous for the ſeat of Beauvois of 
Southampton, who, being much celebrated by the 


bards for his valour, is reckoned by the common: peo: 


Langford. 


ple among our great heroes. [Not far from whence,, | 


is Langford, not long ſince the ſeat of the honourable | 


the Bing barons of Coleraine 1 in Ireland ; which. title | the trench, two. huge ſtones gate-wiſe parallel where- EL 


was extinct in that family, but was revived. again in a 
barony, Gabriel Hanger, Eſq; being created lord Cole- 


_ raine, Dec. 1, 1761.] 


SGaliſbury is every way incolnbaſſed with an open | 


plain, except towards the eaſt; on which ſide. it hath | 


Clarcndon. 


* This name 


was made by 
his own fan- 
cy, as a poet. 


King: -MAnor 
and Queen- 


manor. 


the neighbourhood of the large park of Clarendon, 
very commodious for keeping and breeding of deer, 
and once beautified with a royal palace. Of this park, 
and the twenty groves therein, Michael Maſohertus, 
L L. D. made the following verſes : 


IN bills eſt 1 cervis bee * SAaronam 
Propter, & a claro vertice nomen habet. 
Viginti hinc nemorum, partito limite, boſcis 
Abitus eſt paſſus, mille cuique ſuus. 


A noble park near Sarum's ſtately town, 

In form a mount's clear top call'd Clarendon. 
Here twenty groves, and each a mile in ſpace, ' 

With grateful ſhades, at once, protect the place. 


In the park at Clarendon, are the footſteps.of two 
royal palaces, King-manor and Queen-manor ; mand, 
beſides the famous parliament held here, in the time 


of Henry II, another was ſummoned to meet here by | 


king Edward II, A. 1317; but the differences at 


that time between the king and the barons. were 


ſo high, that nothing of moment was tranſacted, 
This place was honoured, in the time of king Charles 


II, by giving the title of earl to Edward Hyde, ba- 
ron of Hindon, viſcount Cornbury, and lord chan- 


cellor of England; who, dying at Roan in Normandy, 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Henry; this title is 


now extinct. 


Not far from Clarendon is Farle, where Sir be 7e Falle. 


Fox, out of reſpect to his native place, founded an 
hoſpital for ſix old men and as many old women; 
with a maſter who is to teach a free-ſchool, and to 


officiate 1 in the church; which he alſo built from the 
ground anew (in the room of an old ruined chapel) 


and procured it to be made parochial. North of this 


is F rippſbury, a very great intrenchment of a rude Frippſbury. 


circular form, its diameter containing 300 large Paces z 


it is fingle-trenched, but the ditch 1 is deep, and the 25 


It has but two entrances, one by the eaſt, and the Q- 


rampire high; only, about 80 paces within the ocker N | 
; circumvallation, is a deep trench without a rampire. ENS! 


ther on the weſt ; and there i is a Probability of i its be · > 


ing Saxon.] 


that . a 
trench, are placed huge unhewn ſtones in three circles, 


one within another, in the figure of a crown; ſom 
whereof are twenty-eight feet in height, und ſeven 
in breadth; on which others, like. architraves, are 


About ſix miles AA of Saliſbury, on the oh by” 
is to be ſeen inſana ſulſtrubtio (to uſe Cicero's word Stor 
« a wild kind of ſtructure ;* for, within a 


borne up, ſo that it ſeems to be a hanging pile; from 


whence we call it Stonehenge, as the ancient hiſto- 


rians, from its greatneſs, called it Gigantum chorta; the 
giants dance. 


ro 85 
74 
t 


[It 1 is ſituated on a riſing ground, in- Stonehenge 
vironed with a deep trench, fill appearing, and about * 


thirty feet broad. From the plain it has had three en- 


trances, the moſt conſiderable of them lying north- 


eaſt; at each of which were raiſed, on the outſide of 


unto, on the inſide, were two others of leſs proportion. 


After one has paſſed this ditch, he aſcends thirty- five ; 


yards before he comes” at the work itſelf, which con- 
ſiſts of four circles of ſtones. The outward circle 


is about one hundred feet in diameter, the ſtones 
whereof are very large; four yards in heighth, two 
in breadth, and one in thickneſs. Two yards and a 
half within this great circle is a range of leſſer ſtones. 


Three yards further is the principal part of the work, 
called by Mr. Inigo Jones © the cell,” of an irre- 


| gular figure made up of two rows of ſtones; the 
| outer of which conſiſts of great upright ſtones, in 
| height twenty feet, in breadth two yards, and in thick- 
neſs one yard. Theſe are coupled, at the top, by large 
| tranſome ſtones like architraves, which are ſeven feet 


long, and about three and a half thick. Within this 


| was alſo another range of leſſer pyramidal ſtones, of a- 
bout ſix feet in height. 


Mr. Jones obſerved a ſtone (which is now gone) ap- 


In the inmoſt part of the cell 


pearing not much above the ſurface of the earth, and 
lying towards the eaſt, four feet broad and ſixteen feet 


long; which was his ſuppoſed altar-ſtone.] But, 
ſeeing it cannot fully be deſcribed by words, I have 


here ſubjoined the ſculpture of it : 
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nus, or Uther, his brother, erected it by the help 


Our countrymen reckon this among the wonders of | 
of Merlin the mathematician, in memory of the 0 


the nation; for it is unaccountable how ſuch ſtones 


ſhould come there (ſeeing all that country wants or- 


dinary ſtones for building ;) and by what means they 


Britons there flain by treachery, in a conference 
with the Saxons ; from whence Alexander Necham, 


were raiſed. Of theſe things I ſhall not attempt | a poet of the middle age, in a poetical way, but 
any exact account, but only lament, that the founders | without any great fancy, made the following ver- 
of this noble monument cannot be traced out; yet it | ſes, grounding them on the Britiſh Hiſtory of Geck. 
Artificial is the opinion of ſome, that theſe ſtones are not na | frey : | 7 OD . 1 
bom We rh dug out of the quarries; but ar- r | "v8 
tificial, of fine ſand cemented together by a glewy fort Nobilis eſt lapidum ſtructura, chorea gigantum, | h | 
of matter, like thoſe monuments which J have ſeen in Ars experta ſuum poſſe, peregit opus. | 8 
| Yorkſhire. And this is no new thing; for do we uod ne prodiret in Incem ſegnius, artem | { \ 
not read i mn Pliny, that the ſand of Pureoli, if cover- WE 7 vireſque ſuas conſuluiſſe reor. | | | | |; 
ed with water, is preſently turned into ſtone; and that Hoc opus adſcribit Merlino garruia fama, SN 5 Wi! 
| . -the ciſterns at Rome, being made of ſand and ſtrong Filia Yigmenti fabula vana refert. 1 


n 


me, are ſo tempered, that they ſeem to be real] lla congerie fertur decorata fuiſe | — 
ſtone; and that ſmall pieces of marble have been | Tellus, que mittit tot Palamedis woes, | ? 
ſo cemented, that ſtatues made of it have been taken Hinc tantum mumus ſuſcepit Hibernia g IT, 
for one entire piece of marble? [However, others Nam virtus lapidi cuilibet ampla ſatit. 

who have viewed them (and particularly Mr. Inigo| Nam reſperſus aquis magnam transfandit in il 
Jones, who hath written an entire diſcourſe con- Vim, queis curari ſepius æger epet. 


A > 
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cerning them) affirm, that ag? are r natu- 0 Aer Pendragun 9 al Ambri | ll 
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O quot nobilium, quot corpora ſacra virorum, 
Illic Hengiſti proditione jacent ! 
Tntercepta fuit gens inclyta, gens generoſa 
Intercepta, nimis credula, cauta minus. 
Sed tunc enituit præclari conſulis Eldol 
Virtus, qui letho ſeptuaginta dedit. 


The Giants dance, the ever famous pile, 
Where painful art hath ſhewed her deepeſt | 
ſkill. 
Old ſtories this aſcribe to Merlin 8 ſpells, 
And prating fame the mighty wonder tells. 
At firſt, the monſtrous work in Scythia ſtood, 
Thence joyful Ireland took the happy load. 
For all the ſtones ſome uſeful ſecrets have, 
And, ſteep'd in waters, healing virtues leave. 
Renown'd Pendragon, from the conquer'd iſle, 
| Remov'd to Amber's plains his wond'rous ſpoil. 
Of what brave ſouls are there the relics laid, 
By wicked Hengiſt's treacherous arts betray'd ! 
Stout hearts they had, and 5 = Fo unmatch'd in 
war; 
But too much credit, and too little care. 
| Yet furious Eldor here his valour ſhew'd, 
And clear'd his way with ſev'nty traitors blood. 


a 


Others relate, that the Britons built this as a mag- 
nificent monument for the ſame Ambroſius, in the 
place where he was ſlain by the enemy; that this 


pile might be, as it were, an altar, erected at the pub- 


lic charge, to the eternal memory of his valour. 


| [This celebrated piece of antiquity hath engaged 


| os pens of ſeveral curious and learned perſons, and 


Opinions 
concerning 


Stonehenge. 


almoſt as many as have written have fallen into ſe- 


veral and diſtin& opinions concerning the occaſion | 


and antiquity of it: which opinions, with ſome few 
remarks upon them, it may not be improper to ſub- 
join; and ſuch a ſhort view is all that the nature of 
our preſent deſign will admit. The opinions about 
it may be reduced to theſe ſeven heads: 1. That 
it was a work of the Phœnicians, as Mr. Sammes 


in his Britannia conceits; a conjecture that has met 
with fo little approbation, that I ſhall not ſtay to con- 


fate it. 


2. That it was a temple of the Druids long 


before the coming in of the Romans; which Mr. 


Penes Dom. 
Paſchal. 


That it was a monument raiſed by the Britons in 


John Aubrey, fellow of the Royal Society, endeavours 
to prove in his manuſcript treatiſe, intitled Monumen- 
tr Britannica. 
tiſh monument, erected to Anaraith, the goddeſs of 
victory, after a bloody battle won by the illuſtrious 
Stanings, and his Cangic giants, againſt Divitiacus and 
his Belgæ; and that the captives'and ſpoils were a- 
crificed to the ſaid idol in this temple; an opinion 
advanced (upon what grounds I know not) in an 
anonymous MS. written about the year 1666. 4. 


memory of queen Boadicea; which is advanced by 
the author of Nero-Cæſar. 5. That it was a temple! 


built by the Romans to the god Cœlum or Termi- 


nus, of the Tuſcan order; which is Mr. Jones's opi- 
nion, in his ingenious conjectures upon this ſubject. 
6. That it was the burial-place of Uther Pendragon, 


Conſtantine, Ambroſius, and other Britiſh kings; or, 


as others would have it, a monument ſet up by Am- 
broſius, in memory of the Britons ſlain here. 7. That 


it was a Daniſh monument, erected either for a buri- 


Stonehenge 
Britiſh. 


al- place, or as a trophy for ſome victory, or for the 


election and coronation of their kings. 
Theſe are all the opinions that have been advanced 


3. That it was an old triumphal Bri- 


" ., * , | 1 4 
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| Romas; is plain from the 


about it; and, in general, I think, we need not ſcru- 


. 


ple to affirm, that it is a Britiſh monument, ſince it 
does not appear that any other nation had ſo much 


footing in this kingdom, as to be authors of ſu ch a 


huge and magnificent pile; for, to paſs by the Phce- 
nicians, that it could not be built by the Romans 1s 
evident from the rudeneſs of the whole work; fo then 


« Mr. Jones plcaſes himſelf with retrieving a piece of 


« architecture out of Vitruvius, he abuſes his reader 


“ by a falſe ſcheme of the whole work.“ For the 


cell is not of an exact hexagonal figure, but very ir- 


regular, and comes nearer a heptagon; ſo that the 
whole work cannot be formed upon the baſis of four 
equilateral triangles, as Mr. Jones ſuppoſed ; neither 
are the entrances into the trench ſo regular, and fo 


| equidiſtant, as that author would make them. Till 
| theſe and ſome other doubrs (which, may be raiſed 


| (as + Mr. Aubrey has very well obſerved) © whilſt — Brit. 


from the order of the building) be reſolved; and til! 


| ve are aſſured from good authority, that the Romans 
uſed to build ſuch ſtupendous piles, fix or ſeven miles 
| from any of their ſtations (no inſcription nor Roman 
coin being found near this ;) it cannot be ſafe to cloſe 
with Mr. Jones, though his book otherwiſe 1 1s a learn- 


ed and ingenious piece. 


Nor could it be built by the Danes, as "i many Not Daxiſh, 
| other reaſons, ſo particularly becauſe it is mentioned 


in ſome manuſcripts of Ninnius, who, as every hody 


knows, wrote almoſt two hundred years before the 


Danes were maſters of any conſiderable part of this 


iſland. Other arguments which make againſt this 
may be found in Mr. Webb's Vindication of Stone- 


henge reſtored, wherein he hath endeavoured, with 
great learning, 
ſcheme, though that is itſelf falſe. 


probable, that the Britons could build ſuch a monu- 


to defend his father-in-law Mr. Jo ones' — 


One great argument by which Mr. Jones eſtabliſhes | 
his own opinion is, that it is a thing altogether im- 


ment. But the contrary is evident from the fortifi- . 
cations of Caractacus's camp; from the vaſt ſtones ' 


mentioned by Dr. Plott to be in or near the Britiſh 


city or fortification hard by Wrotteſley in Staffordſhire 'Þ 
and from the Parcels of ſtones (not unlike Stone- . 


henge) that are in ſome parts of Scotland and Wales, 


whither the Romans and Danes never came. It is 


true, that thoſe monuments have not their architraves 


(which Stonehenge has, not only in the ſtones round 


the cell, but alſo on the great ſtones of the outmoſt 


circle 3) and this makes it Probable, that Stonelienge 
was built after the'Rom 


of ſome of their ructures; theigh, as th the gene- 


ral part of the work; it appiats' to have bech üharti- 


kcial, and Tavours of their primitive rudeneſs ;” for 


that the Britens, among othe? Patte ef Tratnaiity Wha 
| g U architecture Kg thi 


elegance, learned 
f Abrivots, {19 547 4 
In that other poittt, namely, the dc ä 
it was built, it is eaſter 6 Cbffüte He bt 
chat have already 4ppeared; then to Geer u tue bt. 
There is no àutherity to ConHvfnet Us of the Wirth” bf 


whit Nero-Cxſar, or Mr. Paſchaf's vhanufeript, hive 


laid down; and it is not calf to aſfent to "the" later 
Britiſh Writers, who tell us ft Was the ſepükhre cr 
the Britiſh Kings, ot elfe raiſed in tmethory* of che 
Britons here maſſacred by the Stxdfs; for, not to 


mention the improbability of What thoſe Rae 


delivered, "they tell us further, that the Kings buried, | 


or Britons tnattyred, in "this "plate, Were Chfiſfialls. 
Now, if fo, it'is ſtrange, that there mould be no erbt, 


nor any other token of the Chtiſtian faith, about dh 


moflument. What reaſon c can be gihen Why the ſur⸗ 


s eine in, and in imitation. 
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Em Aach Stoncheng 


to what end 
ofs built. 


Name o 
Stonehe! 


+ Tom. | 
97. 


Ambrefbur 


Name of 
Stonehenge. 


LIC 


laughter was made at or near this place. 


f from the truth, as that of the vulgar, Stone- edge, 
from ſtones ſet on edge. However, it is not likely, 
that, by the Heepanne Bypzelre mentioned in the 
Saxon Chartulary of Wilton-abbey, Stone-henge is 
td de meant, as the editors of the Monaſticon would 
be it; for not only the words may be well attri- 
buted to any barrow raiſed by the Romans or Danes againſt them, as Pliny reports, that the inhabitants 
of the Baleares did; though 
vous to the harveſts. [This was the country-ſeat of 
king Ina; above which, in the way to Luggerſhal, 


not be fo careful of their memory, as they of the ſame 
age were of king Arthur's, in whoſe monument at 


- which it is plain, that it could be no Chriſtian burial- 
Chriſtian faith. 


gantum, a choir of giants; 


. 1. 


+ Tom. i. p. hengeſt (and fo it is written in the Monaſticon, out 


_ rable ſlaughter which Hengift, the | 
of che Britons ; for, though it is not very probable, 
that they were erectod by Ambrofius in memory of 


Saton Annals Hæbene- men, and accordingly, by 
Latih writers, Pagani ;) bat the bounds alſo of thoſe 


a a landmark, could never extend ſo far, by a great 

many miles, as to Stonehenge. But, whichfoever 

_ ef hee opinions is true, theſe two things are cer- 
tin :] chat [as we obſerved before] men's bones are 

Frequently dug up here; and that a village hard by, 

knbrefoury which lies upon the Avon, is called Ambreſbury, that 


Dagus Ambri ;] where, as the Britiſh hiſtory tells us, 
ſoms ancient kings lie buried: and the Eulogium re- 
lates, that here was a monaſtery of three hundred 


Chem nobody elſe ever heard of. It is alſo ſaid to 
have been the burial- place of Quinever, wife to the 
Hietorious king Arthufe whoſe tomb was found here 
wWihin the laſt cemury, and this inſcription on the 
Wall in maſſy gold letters; R. G. A. C. 600. T 
antiquity of which is very ſuſpicious, not only be- 


fty years after king Arthur; but alſo becauſe ſeveral 


1 


viving friends of theſe princes and noblemen ſhould 


Glaſſenbury was found ſo diſtinct an inſcription ?' But 
what makes more againſt this opinion are the aſhes 
and pieces of burnt bones frequently found here; by 


place, ſince facrifices, and the cuſtom of burning the 
dead, grew. out of uſe, r the AY of the 


For the name, Leland's opinion that the Briciſh 
one, Choir gaure, ſhould not be tranſlated Chorea gi- 
but Chorea nobilis, a 
noble choir; or elſe that gaure is put for vaure, which 
makes it Chorea magna, a great choir; is probable 
enough. But the true Saxon name ſeems to be Stan- 


ef a manuſcript of good authority) from the memo- 
e Saxon, here made 


the Britons, yet, without doubt, that treacherous 
If this ery- 
mology may be allowed, then that other received de- 
rivation, from the hanging of the ſtones, may be as 


(by the latter eſpecially, who are often called in the 


places, where this Paganorum ſepulchretum is noted for 


is, u Ambroſe's town ;“ [by Matthew of Weſtminſter 


' monks, [to pray for the fouls of thoſe who were lain 


by the treachery of Hengiſt ;] which monaſtery was 
Heſtroped' by a barbarbus villain, one Gurmundus, 


cuuſe, by this romputation, ſhe muſt have lived almoſt 
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tiftorians of .good credit affirm, that ſhe was buried 


at Glaſſenbury. 1 Alfricha, wife to king Edgar, (to 
epiate her crime, in killing her ſon-in-law king Ed- 3 1 


Wird, by penance and good works) built and en- 
dowed a ſtately nunnetry in this place: Here alſo was 
a ſynod held, in King Edgar's reign; and here, A. D, 
993, Elfric was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
enjoyed great priv at the time of the conqueſt; 


for, in Domeiday-book, we find, Amble/bury nanfuam 
geldavit, ner bidata fuit. 


bbeſs and thirty nuns were, for their incontinence and 


In the year 1177, the ab- 
laoſe lives, expelled, and diſperſed into other religi- 


rr 


en houſes, to be kept under ſtricter diſcipline; 


1 


whereupon king Henry gave this monaſtery to the 
abbey of Fontevrault, and a convent of thoſe nuns 


were ſent over the ſame year, and admitted into full 
poſſeſſion of this abbey. It afterwards came to be in 


great repute, and Mary, daughter of king Edward I, 
and thirteen noblemen's daughters, were veiled here, 
on Aſſumption- day, A. D. 


1285 ;] as alſo queen 
Eleanor, widow of king Henry the Third, renounc- 
ing all royal pomp, devoted herſelf to God here 


267 


among the nuns. Ambroſius Aurelianus, who gave Ambrofius 
name to the place, in the decay of the Roman em- Aurelianus. 


Pire, took upon him the government of Britain, as 


a P. Diaconus reports; and ſuccoured his ſinking coun- 
try, and, by the aſſiſtance of the valiant Arthur, re- 


pelled the aſſaults of the enemy, conquering great 


| armies compoſed of the moſt warlike nations of Ger- 
many; and, at length, in a ſet battle upon thefe 
plains, he loſt his life in the ſervice of his country. 
But Gildas and Bede write, that his + anceſtors Were + Parentes. 
* emperors, and ſlain here; and, if ſo, why may not Purpur 
1 poſitively affirm, that he was deſcended from that I. 
Conſtantine, who (in the fourth conſulſhip of Theo 
doſius the younger, from the hope they had that good 
fortune would attend the name) was choſen emperor 
in Britain, and afterwards murdered at Arles? 


About four miles from Ambreſbury, on this ſide 


the recreation of hunting to the neighbouring gentry; 


but the number is not ſo great as that the adjacent 
inhabitants are foreed to demand a guard of ſoldiers 


they are alike miſchie- 


the Avon, is a warren commonly called Everly-war- Eve ch ware 
ren; where is a great breed of hares, which afford ren. 


on the higheſt hill in Wiltſhire, called Southbury- Southbury 


hill; is a vaſt fortification,. incompaſſed with two deep bil 
ditches, and of an oval figure. 
vity of the hill, there runs a deep trench ditched on 
both ſides, made, probably, to ſecure their commu- 
nication with ſome watering- place in the neighbour- 
ing bourn. It plainly appears to have been a Daniſh 
camp, whereby they ſeem to have commanded all 
this part of the country; and fix or {even barrows, in 
the plain beneath, may be thought to preſerve the 
memory of a battle here.] 
heretofore the caftle of Geoffrey Fitz-Peters, the rich 
earl of Eſſex, and lord chief juſtice of England. 


All along the decl- 


Near this is Luggerſhal, Luggerſhal. 


{Near to which is Eſcourt, where (not far from a Eſcourt. 


great cauſey ſuppoſed to be a Roman vicinal way) 
there was dug up, in the year 1693, a large earthen 
veſſel with two leſſer pots in it; one of which was full 
of aſhes, or bones. The largeſt of theſe' might pro- 


bably be an {| Obruendarium of the Romans, wherein | Rigaltii 


they incloſed their Vaſcula cineraria, &c. 


About four Obſervat. in 


miles north of this place is Great Bedwin, which in AuQores | 


Agrarios. 


che Saxon' times ® was the metropolis of the bounds « Monat. 


| of Ciſſa, a vicere of Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, under Angl. T TL 
the king of the Weſt-Saxons.” This Cilla built a caftle Abend. 


Abend. 


in the ſouth Part of that city, 'and'called it Ciſſe; the 
ditehes of which are yet to be ſeen. Here it was, 


that Wulfere and Eſcwin fought a bloody battle, anno 


676; and the Place has been honoured, in Gür age, 


by giving to the world the moſt famous phyſician 


his time, Dr. Thomas Willis. Nor far from hence 


18 Tokenham, à ſeat of the duke of Somerſet”; ] and — 
Wolf-hall, the ſeat of the noble family of the Sey- wolf. hall 


mours or de Sancto Mauro, ho became lords of 
great poſſeſſions i in this county, by marriage with an 


heitefs of the Effurmics, who bore „ argent, three ggurmyor 


& demi- Sturmy. 
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Merdon, 


Brit, MS. 


208 


Savernac- 
foreſt. 


& demi: lions gules,” and had been, ever ſince the 


time of Henry II, hereditary bailiffs and keepers of 
the neighbouring foreſt of Savernac (famous for plenty 


ef game, and for a ſort of fweet-ſmelling fern.) In 


memory whereof, their great hunting-horn, tipped 


Uphaven. 


Caſterly. 


with ſilver, is ſtill preſerved by the Seyinours. 
[Being now returned to the banks of the Avon, 
we meet with Uphaven, for which Peter de Manley 
procured a weekly market of Henry III, by preſent- 
ing to him a palfrey. About a mile to the weſt is 
a large irregular camp called Caſterly; it has but a 


ſingle trench; and the name ſeems to point out to us 
ſomething of Roman. About two miles, north-weſt, 
is Merdon, which might probably enough be the 


che e dune or Mepebune in the Saxon Annals; fa- 


mous for the battle between king Etheldred and the 


Danes: for here remain, to this day, the marks of 


intrenchments, and the largeſt barrow in theſe parts, 


except Silbury; together with the tradition of a fight, 


and of ſome great man's being buried 2 the 


C 


Kennet 


river. 


 barrow.] | 
A little more + weſtward, the river 8 by 


the Saxons called Cynedan, but vulgarly Kennet, 


riſes near a village of the ſame name; which ſome 


would have to be the Cunetio mentioned by Anto- 


Silbury. 


Burrows or 
barrows. 


for their ſlain fellows. Though I rather think this | 


ninus; but the diſtances on both ſides contradict that 
aſſertion. Here Silbury, a round hill, juſt now men- 
tioned, riſes to a conſiderable height, and ſeems, by 


the faſhion of it, and by the ſliding down of the 
earth about it, to have been caſt up by men's hands. 
Of this ſort there are many in this county, round and 
copped, which are called burrows or barrows ; per- 
haps, raiſed in memory of the ſoldiers ſlain there; 
for bones are found in them, and I have read, that 
it was a cuſtom among the northern people, that 
every ſoldier, who ſurvived a battle, ſhould bring a 
helmet full of earth towards the raiſing of monuments 


Silbury-hill to have been made for a boundary, if 


not by the Romans, yet by the Saxons, as well as 


the ditch called Wodenſdike ; ſeeing there were fre- 


quent battles in this country between the Mercians 


In his Geo- 
metry. 


and Weſt-Saxons about their limits; and Boetius, and 
the writers who treat of ſurveying, tell us, that ſuch 


heaps were often raiſed for land- marks. [This is the 


largeſt and moſt uniform barrow in the county, and, 
perhaps, in all England. Upon what account it was 

| raiſed, we have no light from antiquity ; the tradi- 
tion is, that king Sill, or king Silber, was buried 


here, which, if compared with hiſtory, comes neareſt 


to Ceol, king of the Weſt-Saxons, who might poſ- 


| fibly be ſlain hereabouts, as his uncle and predeceſ- 


| Several ſorts 


of barrows. 


” Aub 
Aubr. 1 


for Ceaulin was ſlain at Wodenſdike; unleſs one 


ſhould ſay, that it comes from el, great; and beopp, 
a hill or barrow. Upon theſe downs are ſeveral ſorts 
of barrows: 1. Small circular trenches with very 


little elevation in the middle. 2. Ordinary barrows. 


3. Barrows with ditches round them. 4. Large ob- 
long barrows, ſome with trenches round them, others 


without. 5. Oblong barrows with ſtones ſet up all 
round them. It is very probable, that few, or none, 


of theſe are land- marks. 
About half a mile from Silbury 1 is Pl 1 a 


monument more conſiderable in itſelf, than known 
to the world; for, a village of the ſame name being 
built within the circumference of it, and (by the 


way) out of its ſtones too, what by gardens, orchards, 


incloſures, and the like, the proſpect is ſo interrupted, 
that it is very hard to diſcover the form of it. It is 


1 


invironed with an extraordinary vallum, or rampire, 


—_— 


6 . 


as great and as high as chat. at Wincheſter 3 and, 
within it, is a graff of a depth and breadth propor- 
tionable; from which we may infer, that it could 
not be deſigned for a fortification, becauſe then the 
graff would have been on the outſide. From the 
north to the ſouth port are ſixty paces, and as many 
from the weſt port to the eaſt. The breadth of the 
rampire is four perches, and that of the graff the 
ſame. The graff hath been ſurrounded, all along 
the edge of it, with large ſtones pitched on end, moſt 
of which are now taken away; but ſome marks, re- 
maining, give liberty for à comjecture, et * ſtood 


quite round. 


ſide, at preſent, wants a great many, but the other is 
almoſt, if not wholly, entire; above which place, on . 
the brow of the hill, is another monument, incom- 
| paſſed with a circular trench, and a double circle of 
ſtones, four or five feet high, though moſt of them 
are now fallen down ; the diameter of the outer circle 
is forty yards, and of the inner fifteen. . Between 
Weſt-Kennet and this place is a walk much like that 
from Aubury thither, at leaſt a quarter of a mile in 
length. About eighty yards from, this monument, 
in an exact plain round it, there were ſome years ago 
great quantities of human bones and ſkeletons dug 
up; which probably were the bones of the Saxons 


| and Danes ſlain, at the battle of Kennet, A. D. 


1006, In the ploughed field, near Kennet, ſtand 


From this place to Weſt-Kennet + is a walk ac + Aubr. ibid. 
has been incloſed on each ſide with large ſtones; one 8 


* Torrent 
Hunger- 
born, 1. 

rivulet o 


Hun ger. 


+ Cuneti 
Kennnet 


Gale, p. 


Marga. 


three huge upright ſtones, called the devil's coits; The ger, 


which (if “ Dr. Plott's opinion be true) may be Britiſh coits. 


deities. Upon the ſouth ſide of the Kennet, on the (5,597.0 


eaſt part of the Martenſal- hill, is a ſingle trenched ch. x. f. 0 


quadrangular camp; the form whereof argues it to 
be Roman; and a braſs coin of Conſtantine, which 
was found near this hill, ſtrengthens that conjefture, 
On the north ſide of the Avon are barrows, &c. 
ſcattered all over the downs. Thar large oblong bar- 


row in Munkton-field, called Milbarrow, is more ef- Milbarrow. 


pecially remarkable, as being invironed with great 
ſtones about ſix or ſeven feet high; and, in this as 
well as in all other circumſtances, it is fo like thoſe 


Martenſal. 


0 Vit Alfi 
di, t. iii. 
u. 30, 


which Wormius deſcribes, that there is no doubt ] Lib. i. c. 


but it was the ſepulchre of ſome Daniſh commander. 


ſeated on the top of a high hill, and incompaſſed calle. 
with a double ditch; the vaſt fortification whereof, 

the barrows on the adjacent plain, the ſimilitude of 
names, the courſe and time of the Saxon victories, 
with all other circumſtances,” ſeem to point out this 
as the Bepanbyprg, where Kefirick, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, and his ſon, Ceaulin, fought againſt the Bri- 
tons, in the year 556. - Beſides, the modern name 
of this place comes much nearer to Bepanbyniꝭ, than 


Banbury doth, where this battle hath been fixed; for V. Oxford: 


it is obſervable, that (an) when it is in the ſecond * ew. 
ſyllable of the Saxon name of a Place, is generally 
left out, in our modern pronunciation; ſo Baboanby- 

hir is now Badbury, Mepantune now Merton, Or- 
vanpond now Orford, Exanceartep now Exeter. Nor 
is it at all probable, that the Saxons could carry their 
conqueſts ſo far as the borders of Northamptonſhire, 

in that year; add to this, that the name of Banerby- 

nip is not to be found in any copy of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle; ſo that an argument drawn from thence is of 
no force. But now let us follow the courſe of the 
Kennet.] At firſt, it runs through fields wherein 

are abundance of rocky ſtones ſtanding up (from 
whence there is a village called Rockley.) 2 Rockley. 


About four miles north from hence is Barbury- caſtle, ; arbury- 


n 52 Hen, 
| 


Anno 160) 


| Lapis 2 


Gianus, 


* Gives, C. 


W I 
theſe ſtones there now and then breaks out water on | 
a fudden hike a larid-flood, which the country-peo- | 
ple call Hungerborn, believing it a prognoſtic r 
great ſcarcity. From thence the Kennet runs to a 
town of its own name, called Cunetio by Antoninus, 
and placed twenty miles from Verlucio. At which 
+ Cunetio, diſtance, the old town, called by the new name of + 
ka = Marlborough (heretofore Marleberge, [and in the 

; Saxon Annals Mzplbeopge) is ſeated along the ſide 
of a hill, from eaſt to weft, upon the banks of the 
river Cunetio. I ſhall not pretend to determine whe- 
ther this new name came from Marga, which, in our 

language, we call marle, and uſe it for the improve- 
tient of our lands; but this is certain, that it lies at 
the foot of a hill of white ſtone, which our forefa- 
thers called marle, before they had borrowed the 
word chalk from the Latin calx. The derivation of 
this place from Merlin's tomb, which Alexander Ne- 

Cham, in in his book of Divine Wiſdom, K 

ont in this diſtich, 18 s ridiculous : | 


* Forrentis. 
. 
born, 1 
rivulet 


Marga. 


MMerlini a ibi Merlebri gia nomen 
Fecit, teſtis erit Anglica lingua mihi. 


- 
- " J 1 


= Great Merlin's grave 
"The name to Marlborough, in Saxon, gave. 


FO caſtle here deze to have been a Roman work 
ty the braſs Roman coins that were found in ſhaping 
the mount, now belonging to the duke of Somerſet ; 
Which was contrived out of the keep of the caſtle.) 

The hiſtory of the fortune, as well as the name 
and antiquity, of this Cunetio, were all buried in 
oblivion, from the coming in of the Saxons to the 
Norman conqueſt; for, in that interval, not ſo much 
as its name occurs in any « of our Annals, [except the 

» Vit. Alfre- ref of a 25 Paxon coin, on which 1s engraven CVH 
4 t. iii. | - NET - 
u. 30. 
In the next age we read, that John, ſirnamed Sine 
terra or Lack-land, who was afterwards king of Eng- 
land, had a caſtle here, which, in his rebellion againſt 
his brother king Richard I, was taken by Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The thing that it was 
45 Hen, afterwards moſt famous for was the oreat + parlia- 
, ment here aſſembled, which unanimouſly made a law 
for the ſuppreſſing of riots, commonly called Statutum 
Anno 1607. de Marleborow. This caſtle is * now, by the injury 
of time, nothing but ruins; there are only, within 
the ditch, ſome few remains of the walls, and near | 
it an ale-houſe, with a caſtle for the ſign. But the 
Inhabitants boaſt of nothing more than of the font 
| Lapis obi. (probably of | touchſtone) in the neighbouring church 
u. of Preſhut; in which, as the tradition goes among 
them, ſeveral princes were baptiſed. And I cannot 
omit what T have read, namely, that every freeman, 
' Gives, C. by ancient cuſtom, “ gave to the mayor, at his ad- 
miſſion, a couple of greyhounds, two white capons, 
and a white bull. [Now, they only pay ſomething 

in money, in lieu of it; but the arms of the town 

plainly point to this cuſtom, being blazoned thus: 
Party per ſaltier gules and azure, on the firſt quar- 


&« ter gules a bull argent, on the ſecond azure a cock 


« Or capon argent, the third as the ſecond; and on 
te the baſe gules are three greyhounds current argent, 
between two roſes gules. This place afforded the 
las. title of earl to James lord Ley, lord high treaſurer of 
England, created, Feb. 5, 1 Car. I; to whom ſuc- 
ceeded his ſon and grandſon ; but, the laſt being ſlain 


in the ſea-fight againſt the Dutch, 1665, without 
Vor. J. 


3 | " ,- 4 
« — 


II.; and the learned annotator's 
obſervaton is, that it is to be meant of Cunetium.] 


H E 

iſſue, the honour came to William, his uncle, who 
| alſo died without iſſue. In the year 1689, John lord 
Churchill (who had, before, been created by king 
Charles the Second baron of Aymouth in Scotland, 
and, by king James the Second, lord Churchill of 
Sandridge) was advanced by king William and queen 
Mary to the dignity of earl of Marlborough ; and by 


queen Anne, in the year 1702, was honoured with 
the title of marquis of Blandford and duke of Marl- See Blen- 


ay 


dſhire. 
he had highly merited by a long courſe of the greateſt * 


and moſt important ſervices that a ſubject could per- 
form to his prince and country: which honours, in 
default of iſſue male, have, ſince the death of his 


only ſon, John, ſtyled marquis of Blandford, (a youth 


of very great hopes) been ſettled, ſucceſſively, upon 
the ſeveral daughters of the ſaid duke and. their iſſue, 
according to the tenor of a dat ſtatute made 
for that purpole I]: 

On the ſame fide of this river lies Rameſbury, 2 Rameſbury. 
ſmall village, now only famous for its pleaſant mea- 
dows ; though once honoured with the fee of a biſhop, 
who was the dioceſan of this county; but the ſee, 
being joined to Sherbourn by Herman, the eighth wil. Malmf. 
biſhop, was, at laſt (as I have ſaid before) maniacs _ of * 
to Saliſbury, and carried, with it, all the glory from . 
this place; becauſe at Rameſbury © there was 'nei- 

„ther a chapter of the clergy, nor any thing for 
their maintenance.” On the other ſide the river, 

more to the eaſt, is Littlecot, to be mentioned on ac- Littlecot. 
count of John Popham, lord of it, who, being chief 

juſtice of the King's-bench, diſcharged that office 

with the greateſt applauſe, as I have ſaid before. 

Hitherto we have ſurveyed the county of Wilts ; 
which, as it is in Domeſday-book, (for I do not think 
it improper to note this) paid the king © 101. for an 
c hawk, 20s. for a Hamptzr-horke, one hundred ſnil- 
<« lings and five F ores for hay.” 
norant what ſort of money theſe ores were; only thus 3 
much I have obſerved, out of the Regiſter of Burton- Ore what. 
abbey, that twenty ores were worth two marks of 
ſilver. 

The earls of this ſhire have been but few 3 Earls of 
of different families, ) beſides thoſe of Saliſbury, which Wilkie. 
I have mentioned before; for, excepting Weolſthan, | 
before the Norman conqueſt; [and Ethelhelm, about 
the year 886 ;] it had none, that I know of, till 
Richard the Second's time; who advanced William 
le Scrope to that honour: but this man's grandeur 
ſtood and fell with his prince; for, when that king 
was dethroned, this earl was beheaded. Not many 
years after, he was ſucceeded by James Butler earl of 
Ormond, who was raifed to this dignity by king 
Henry VI; but, when the houſe of Lancaſter was in 
a declining condition, he was attainted ; ahd king 
Edward IV. conferred this title on John Stafford, 
younger ſon of Humphrey duke of Buckingham, to 
whom ſucceeded his fon Edward, who died without 
ifue. King Henry VIII. afterwards beſtowed this 
honour upon Henry Stafford, deſcended from the 
Buckingham family ; who, having, for ſome time, 
enjoyed this ditle, died without iſſue. At laſt, it 
came to the family of the Bollens, by the favour of 
the ſame king; who made Thomas Bollen viſcount 
Rochford (deſcended from one of the two coheirs of 
Thomas Butler earl of Ormond) earl of Wiltſhire ; 
whoſe daughter Ann the king married; a match un- 
fortunate to herſelf, her brother, and her parents; 
but very fortunate to England, becauſe ſhe it was that 


gave birth to that excellent princeſs queen Eliſabeth, Qgern Eliſa- 
H h h who 


borough, and with other ſignal favours ſince; which beim in Ox- 


I am wholly ig- + Vid. Præ- 


380 
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who deferves immortal honour, for her moſt prudent 
adminiſtration; and for her own perſonal virtues, 


great, and heroical, beyond her ſex. But, when thi 
Thomas Bollen died, without iſſue male, of grief oc- 
calioned by the unhappy fate of his children, this 
title lay dormant, till king Edward VI. dignified 


See Baſing in therewith William Pawlet lord St. John of Baſing, 


Hampſhire, 


+ Hante- 2 


rchyp, C. 


houſe of Totnam near it, to direct to it. 
houſe. This may be inquired into by thoſe 3 
riſts that live hereabouts. 

Gramen caninum ſupinum longiſſimum nondum 


whom afterwards he raiſed to be marquis of Wincheſ- 
ter, and lord high treaſurer of England; and in whoſe | 
family it ſtill remains. 


honours, his only ſon, William; and to him John, 
his ſon ; the father of Charles, who, in. the firſt year 
of king William and queen Mary, was alſo created 
duke of Bolton ; and to whom ſucceeded, in his ho- 


nours and eſtate, Charles, the preſent earl of Wilt- 


ſhire, marquis of Wincheſter and duke of Bolton.) 
There are in this county 304 pariſhes. 


—_— — ana 


— — _ 


More rare Plants growing wild in 
8 Wiltſhire. 


Agrifolium baccis luteis nondum deſcriptum Phyt. 


Brit. © Yellow-berried holly.” By Warder- caſtle be- 
longing to the lord Arundel. 
ther an accidental variety of holly, than a diſtinct 


This I take to be ra- 


ſpecies. It hath alſo been found elſewhere, as at Wiſton 
in Suffolk. _ 

Filix foemina odorata Phyt. Brit. © Sweet; ſcented 
« female fern.” 
Hertford's foreſt of Savernake ; which I rernember 


the old earl took ſo much notice of, that he cauſed a 


fair inſcription to be made in his garden-pond, at his 


[For to William ſucceeded 
John, his ſon and heir; to whom ſucceeded, in theſe | 


Somewhere about the marquis of 


Mr. Stone 
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deſcriptum Phyt. Brit. Long trailing dog's graſs.” 
Ey Mr. Tucker's at Madington nine miles from Sa- 
Wbury, with which they fat hogs, and which is four 
and twenty feet long. We are not yet ſatisfied what 
ſort of graſs this might be, and recommend the in- 
quiſition thereof to the induſtrious and ſkilful herba- 
riſts of this country. 

Gramen geniculatum aquaticum majus & minus 
Park. who blames Caſp. Bauhine for referring this 
to the iſchæmon, calling it gramen dactylon aqua- 
ticum. He tells us, that they both grow in ſundry 
places of England, but have been eſpecially obſerved, 
the greater to grow about Wilton, and a great mea- 
dow lying among the bridges at the town's end; 
and the other at Warminſter, both in this county. 
I fear they were neither of them well known to Par- 
kinſon, and wiſh they do not loſe their labour that 


I ſearch for them in thoſe places. 


Naſturtium ſylyeſtre erucz affine C. B. fylv. Va- 


lentinum Cluſio J. B. Park. Eruca naſturtio cog- 


nata tenuifolia Ger. Creſſe· rocket. Found by 
Mr. Lawſon on Saliſbury-plain not or from Stone- 
henge. . 
Onobrychis ſeu caput . Ger. aka 
Park. foliis viciæ, fructu echinato major C. B. Po- 
lygalon Geſneri J. B. Medic vetchlin or cockſ- 
« head, commonly but falſly called ſaint-foin.“ It 
is ſaid to grow on the further end of Saliſbury- plain; 
and it probably may, though I never happened to 
ſee it there, becauſe the ſoil ſeems to be of the ſame 
nature with Gogmagog-hills and Newmarket-heath, 
on the borders whereof it grows plentifully. 
Polygonatum vulgare Park. Solomon's ſeal.” 
See the ſynonymes in the Kent. Cat. In a buſhy cloſe 
belonging to the parſonage of Alderbury near Cla- 
rendon, two miles from Saliſbury. Park. page 699. 
Polygonatum humile Anglicum D. Bobert. Dwarf- 
« Engliſh Solomon's ſeal.” Found by. Mr. Philip 
More, gardener of Gray” sann, in the woods of Wilt- 
ſhire, 


T EXT to Wiltſhire is that country which 
by the Saxons was called + Hamrun7- 
cype, [and by later writers Hamteſchyre 
and Hamteſhire ;] now commonly Hamp- 
ſhire. [Florence of Worceſter calls it Hantunſcyre 
(a miſtake of the librarian for Hamtunſcyre; ſince 
the Saxon Annals call it ſo, and he tranſcribed from 
them ;) from whence, however, and from the names 
Hantſcyre and Hentſcyre in Domeſday-book, © our 


modern Hants and Hampſhire (generally uſed as the 


true names) do plainly proceed.] The inner part of 


this county, without doubt, belonged to the Belge; 


and that which lies along the ſea-coaſt to the Regni, 


an ancient people of Britain It is bounded, on the 
weft, by Dorſerſhire and Wiltſhire ; on the ſouth by 
the ocean; on the eaſt by Suſſex and Surry ; and on 
the north by Berkſhire. It is a {mall county, very 


8 


conquered by Veſpaſian; 


© as 


fruitful in corn, and in many places well wooded ; it 


is rich in herbage, and has ſea commodities in great 


plenty ; being well contrived, by its many creeks and 
harbours, for all ſorts of traffic. It is thought to have 
been one of the firſt that was reduced to the powet 


of the Romans, ſince our hiſtories report, that it was 
and there are ſufficient Velen 


grounds to believe it: for Dio tells us, that Plautius 
and Veſpaſian, when they were ſent by the emperor 
Claudius againſt the Britons, divided their forces into 
three parties for the greater conveniency of landing, 
leſt they ſhould be repulſed [once for all] if they at- 
tempted a deſcent, all at one place. And from Sue- 
tonius we learn, that Veſpaſian in this expedition en- 


gaged the enemy thirty times, and brought under the 


Roman yoke the Iſle of Wight (which lies oppoſite to 
this county) and t two other valiant people; for which 
victories 
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. vitories by land, and his fortunate voyages at ſea, or Ringwood ; in Deaciey ba Rincewed; which . 7 
Valerius Flaccus compliments him, and makes him | was that Regnum (a town of the Regni) mentioned Ning 


more proſperous than Julius Cæſar: by Antoninus, as is plain from the courſe of the Iti- 
| | X | nerary, the remainder of the old name, and the fig- 


— 


0 tu pelagi cui major aperti | nification of the preſent; for Ringwood; with the 
Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tua carbaſa vexit Saxon addition, ſeems to ſignify © rhe wood of the 
Oceanus, Phrypios prius indignatus Iiitos. | © Regni;” That this was formerly a place of note 

| Eos | and diſtinction is probable from the adjacent hundred, 
o you, whoſe glorious reign which derives the name from it; but it is now only 
Can boaſt new triumphs o'er the conquer'd main, famous for a good market. {Not far from Ringwood 
Since your bold navy paſs'd the Britiſh ſea 18 Lymington, which hath given the title of viſcount 
That ſcorn'd the Czſars and the Roman ſway. to John Wallop, a perſon of great honour and vir- 
' I tue, and ſince advanced to the dignity of earl of Portſ- 
And Apollonius Collatius Novaricaſs writes thus mouth.] The Avon, running from Ringwood, takes 
of him : in the river Stour, which comes out of Dorſetſhire ; 
| ER and, at the confluence of theſe two, there ſtands a 
Ile quidem nuper felici Marte Britamnos mall, but well-frequented, market- town, now called 
Fuderat.w!łÿł4c8ç6Ücỹẽ⅛. Chriſt- church, from the church dedicated to Chriſt; Chriſt- 
8 „ 5 I anud heretofore, from its ſituation between two rivers, church. 
Ihe Britons he, of late, o'ercame called Twinamburne, on the ſame account as the In- Twinam- 
In proſp'rous war, ——— - = teramna in Italy. It was formerly defended by a burne. 


. | Crd caſtle, and adorned with an ancient church of pre- 
How, in the courſe of this war, Titus reſcued his | bendaries ; which, being built in the Saxon age, was, 
father Veſpaſian from imminent danger, when he was | in the reign of William Rufus, * repaired by Ralph * Refaurata, 
cloſely beſieged by the Britons; and how a ſnake | Flammard, biſhop of Durham, (who had been dean 
twiſted round him, at that time, without doing him | there) and plentifully endowed by Richard de Rivers 
any harm; which he interpreted an omen of being | earl of Devonſhire, to whom king Henry I. gave this 
afterwards emperor ; theſe things 20 may learn from | place in fee; and it continued in great repute to the 
Dio and Forcatulus. time of Henry VIII. and the fatal period of monaſ- 
I, confining myſelf to my own province, ſhall Ree teries. Below this town, the Stour and the Ayon, 
with the weſt fide of this county, and, having firſt | joining, empty themſelves into the fea at one mouth, 
ſurveyed the ſea-coaſts, and the rivers that fall into | which Ptolemy called © the mouth of the river Alaun;” The river 
the ocean, ſhall then paſs to the inland parts. and very truly; for I can ſcarce believe, that Avon Klaun. 
iver Avena, Near the weſtern bounds of the county, runs the | was the proper name of this river, ſince that word is 
F Avona. gentle ſtream of the Avon, which, as ſoon as it enters | an appellative, and the name by which the Britons 
erdic'ss Hampſhire, comes to the ford of Cerdic, called for- called rivers in general, I rather think it was called 
FF merly Cerdic's-ford, [(from the Saxon Cepbicer- Alaun, becauſe there ſtill remain ſome footſteps of 
Fopd 3)] afterwards Cerdeford, and now by contrac- | that word in the villages which ſtand upon it, as Al- 
tion Chardford; all from Cerdic, a valiant Saxon; linton, Allingham, &c. On the eaſt ſide of this river, 
for, in this place, the famous Cerdic engaged the] William the Conqueror deſtroyed all the towns, vil- 
Britons, and gave them fo terrible a defeat, that he | lages, and churches; and, turning out the poor in- 
not only enlarged the limits of his own government, | habitants, made a foreſt for wild beaſts about thirty 
but left it eaſy for poſterity to maintain his conqueſts. | miles in circuit, which the Engliſh, in that age, called 
| Before this, in the year of our Lord 508, he had, in | Ytene; we, at this day, New-foreſt ; of which Walter New-foreſt 
atanleod, A very ſharp engagement, conquered Natanleod [(cal- | Mapes, who lived in the next age, writes thus: *The | 
x Nazaleod. Jed by others Nazaleod,)] a potent king of the Bri- | « Conqueror took away much land from God and 
tons, together with great numbers of that people; | * men, and made a ſacrifice of it to the wild beaſts 
and from his name a tract of land, reaching to this | * and his hunting-dogs; by which he demoliſhed 
place, was called Natanleod, as we read in the Saxon | © thirty-ſix mother-churches, and drove away the 
Annals; in the ſearch of which tract I have been very | < poor inhabitants belonging to them.” This he did, 
curious, but cannot yet find the leaſt footſteps of the | either to make a more ealy paſſage for his Normans 
name. [lt is, indeed, more than probable, that this | to come into England (for it lies oppoſite to Nor- 
king's-name was not Naxanleod, but rather Nazan | mandy) in caſe of a new inſurrection in the iſland, 
or Nara, which, by the addition of leob, i. e. a | after his ſuppoſed conqueſt; or to indulge himſelf in 
* country,” ſignifies © the tract or country of Naten;” hunting; or to raiſe money by any methods, how un- 
and one of the copies of the Saxon Annals calls it | juſt ſoever; for he, more merciful to beaſts than to 
Navanleaz, that is, © the field of Natan ,” which | men, appointed a moſt grievous pecuniary mul&, and 
ſuggeſts what cannot be ſo well inferred from the other, | other ſevere penalties, to be inflicted on thoſe who 
viz. ſome remains of the old name, as in Netley and | ſhould treſpaſs on his game. But divine vengeance Example of 
becher Na · Nutley, in this county.) Who this Natanleod [or | cloſely purſued this impious project of the king; for divine ven- 
ey uy Natan] was, I cannot imagine; yet, it is moſt cer- Richard, his ſecond ſon, and William Rufus, king . 
mbrous dain, that, at the ſame time, Aurelius Ambroſius had | of England, another of his ſons, both loſt their lives 
5 ” ſume many conflicts with the Saxons in theſe parts, with | in this foreſt; the latter caſually ſhot with an arrow 
; various ſucceſs ; notwithſtanding which, this great | by Walter Tirrel; the other ſtruck dead by a peſti- 
man is never mentioned in the Annals of our Saxon | lential blaſt. The place, where William Rufus was | 
anceſtors, who, as I obſerye, have been forward | killed, is called (faith Leland) « Througham, where Througham. 
enough in reciting thoſe battles wherein they had the | * there yet ſtandeth a chapel.”)] And alſo Henry, 
advantage, but mention none of thoſe wherein they | his grand-child by Robert, his eldeſt ſon, while he was 
were worlſted therein betraying too great partiality to | here eagerly purſuing his ſport, was caught by the 
7 their own cauſe, Hence the river runs by Regnewood, head in the boughs, and there ended his life; to teach 
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us, that the crimes of parents are often puniſhed upon runs into this bay, which we now call Teſt, was in 


their childrens children. [In this foreſt are nine walks, 

and to every one a keeper; it has two rangers, a 

4 Itinerar. bow-bearer, and a lord-warden ; which office (as T 
MS. vol. vi. Leland ſays) formerly belonged, by right of inheri- 
| tance, to the earls of Arundel; but it is at preſent 

| in the hands of the duke of Bolton. In it alſo is the 
Maluood- Caſtle of Malwood, || the area whereof contains many 
caſtle, acres; the form of it inclines towards a ſquare ; and 
ang ye on its banks or works (which are ſingle, and not very. 
great) there grow oaks. On the north ſide near it, 


is the oak that buds on Chriſtmas-day, and withers. 


again before night; which was ordered by king Charles 
the Second to be paled round. The tradition is, that 


William Rufus was killed near this caſtle; and that 
| this is the tree upon which Tirrel's arrow glanced. | 
' Godſhill, | In the ſame foreſt, at Godſhill near Fordingbridge, 
is a camp, upon the hill which is overgrown with | 


* 1lbid. 


oaks; one ſide is a ſteep cliff, and the other double- 


: trenched.] Of this foreſt there are extant ſome verſes | 


of John White, biſhop of Wincheſter; which falſly 


attribute the making of it to William Rufus ; how- | 


ever, becauſe many readers are pleaſed with them, it 
may not be amiſs to inſert them in this place: 


Templa adimit Divis, fora civibus, arva colonis 
Rufus, & inſlituit Beaulenſi in rure fareftam : 
Rex cervum inſequitur, regem vindicta, Tirellus 
Non bene proviſum ne acumine Ferri. 


4 Towns, fields, and bas wok from God and 
5 Ae 
A ſpacious foreſt made i in „ ; 
The king a hart, vengeance the king purſu'd, 
And Tirrel's arrow drunk his guilty blood. 


BY He calls it Rus Beaulenſe ; becauſe, near this place, 
Beaulieu. king John founded a ſmall monaſtery, called Beaulieu, 
from its pleaſant ſituation; which continued very fa- | 

+ Laſt age, mous, till within the memory of the + laſt age but one: 
5 1 for here was an inviolable ſanctuary, and a ſafe refuge 
for criminals; and our forefathers thought it an un- 
pardonable ſin to take from hence the moſt bloody 
murderers or traitors. But, when our anceſtors 
did in ſeveral parts of England erect theſe ſanctuaries 
or temples of mercy (as they called them) they, in- 
deed, ſeem rather to have followed the example of 


| Exodus xxi. Romulus, than of Moſes, who commanded, that they 


fs. Aug who were guilty of wilful murder ſhould be taken 


iv. from the altar, and put to death; and appointed a 
city of refuge only for them who ſhould ſlay a man 
by chance, without lying in wait for him. 
But, that ſo great a tract of ground as this foreſt 
on the ſea-coaſt, might not lie defenceleſs and expoſed 
to the enemy, Henry VIII. began to ſecure it with 
caſtles; for, in that neck of land that runs into the 
| ſea, from whence is the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Iſle of 
Hurſl-calle. Wight, he built Hurſt-caſtle, which commands the 
| ſea on all ſides. And, more to the weſt, he built 
Cilthot-ca- another ſtrong; fort, called Calſhot inſtead of Cald- 


. file. © ſhore, to ſecure the entrance of Southampton- bay; 


for here, by the great diſtance of the two ſhores, and 
the oppoiite ſituation of the Ifle of Wight, is a very 
commodious harbour, which Ptolemy calls the mouth 


Mouth of the of the river Triſanton; in my opinion, for Traith 


— Trifan- Anton, that is, © the bay of Anton ;” (for Ninnius, 

an ancient author, calls it, almoſt by the ſame name, 
Welch Dict.“ the mouth of the Trahannon;“) [if Traith do, 
indeed, ſignify a bay; which, according to Dr. Davis, 


* Trattatus. implies only a ® treaty, or treatiſe.] The river that 


8 


| minſter affirms to have landed in occidentali parte Bri- 


better claim to it than this, whether we conſider the 


| county is expreſsly called Hantſcyre, and in another 


, | poſed name of the river Teſt.) What the condition 


| cient. Clauſentum, you may well judge it to have been 


| ſouthern coaſt (as Gildas tells us) to prevent the 


toninus; as is probable by the diſtance from Reg- 


former times (as we learn from the Lives of the Saints) 
named Terſtan; and that it was before called Ant, or Ant. 
Anton, is probable from the towns upon it, Antport, 
Andover, and Hanton: ſo far am I from thinking 
that it was ſo called from one Hammon, a Roman 
killed here; which yet Geoffrey of Monmouth deli- 
vers in his romancing way, and is followed by a poet 
who has this paſſage concerning that Hammon : 


nuit buc, illucque ruentem 
Occupat Arviragus, ejuſque in margine ripe - 
Amputat enſe caput, nomen tenet inde perempti 
Hammonis portus, longumque tenebit in ævum. 


As to the bank he fled, 

Inrag'd Arviragus, with happier ſpeed, 

Aim'd a fierce blow, and EY his trembling | 
head. | | 

And thus great EHammon- s death, proclainvd by 
fame, | 


To Hamton gives an 8 name. 


[This was, poſſibly, the Cepbicerona of the Saxvins n 
which ſeems to have been in the weſtern parts of 
England; for the ſame perſons that Matthew of Weſt- 


tanniæ (in the weſt part of Britain) are ſaid by the 
Saxon Annals to have come aſhore at Cepvicerona. 
If, upon ſuch a conjecture, we might remove it from 
Yarmouth into theſe parts, I know no place can lay 


ſituation, or the other circumſtances.] | 

At this port is ſituated * the town of Souttiatijiton % Urbecula. 
near which, to the north-eaſt, once ſtood another town Southamp- 
of the ſame name, which was the Clauſentum of An- . 
num on one ſide, and Venta on the other: and, as 
Triſanton ſignifies © the bay of Anton,” fo Clauſen- 
tum ſignifies, in Britiſh, © the port of Entum ;” for I 
have learnt, that Claudh implies the ſame among the 
Britons as xurd; ay» did among the Greeks, that is, + 4 Portw 7 
a haven made by caſting up banks.” That this 2 — a 
place was called Hanton and Henton no one need 
queſtion ; becauſe, in Domeſday-book, the whole 


place Hentſcyre; and the town itſelf, from its ſouthern 
ſituation, Southampton. [However, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, in the Saxon Annals, which are of greater 
antiquity, the county is called PamTunycype ; and 
this town Namcun ;z which are of a pure Saxon ori- 
ginal, and can have no relation to Anton, the ſup- 


of the ancient town was is difficult to determine; 
but it was ſituated in that place where is now St. 
Mary's field, and reached as far as the harbour; and 
it ſeems to have extended to the other ſide of the river 
alſo; for a little higher at Bittern (a place juſt oppo- Pics. 
ſite) Francis Mills, a worthy gentleman, who || lived Lives, C 
there, ſhewed me ſome rubbiſh, and pieces of old 
walls, and the trenches of an ancient caſtle half a mile 
in compaſs, which, at full tide, is three parts ſur- 
rounded with water. The antiquity of it is ſo ſuffici- 
ently atteſted by the Roman coins which have been 
dug up here, that, if it was not the caſtle of the an- 


one of thoſe forts which the Romans erected on the 


Saxon piracies and inroads. [It is not long ſince that 
a golden coin was found here; but the place, where 


coins 


55 C- | 


H AM P 


building of men of war.] 


When all parts were miſorably harraffed with the | large Roman camp, which ſeems to be anſwered by 


Daniſh wars, Old Hanton fell a prey to that people, | Frippeſbury, about five miles diſtant from it.] From 
in the year 980; and, in the time of William the Andover this river runs near Whorwel, where queen Whorwel. 


Conqueror, to uſe the expreſſion of his own book, the | ZElfrith built a monaſtery, to expiate her heinous 


# 300, E. 


king had in that town only eighty men or tenants in de- 


coins were formerly dug up, is now a | dock for the by another great camp, called Dunbury, near Grate= 


ly; and about fix miles. hence is Okebury, another 


crime of murthering king Edward her ſon-in-law, and 


meſne. But, about * 400 years ago, when king Edward | alſo to atone for the murder of her former huſband; 
III. and Philip of Valois contended for the kingdom | the noble earl Athelwold, whom king Edgar, upon 
of France, it was burnt by the French; out of the | an invitation to go a hunting, ſlew in this place, 
aſhes whereof there ſprang up another more conve- | becauſe he had put a trick upon him in a love-intrigue, 


niently ſituated between two rivers, the fame that we 


and had by indirect arts got from him his lady Al- 


ſee at this day; [once] famous for the number and | frith, the greateſt beauty of her age. [ This is the 


neatneſs of irs buildings, the wealth of the inhabitants, | ſeat of John Weſt, lord Delawar, whoſe anceſtor was 


and reſort of merchants. [But, now, it is not in the | ſummoned to parliament by writ, as long fince as the 


fame flouriſhing condition, as formerly it was; for, 


fifth year of king Henry the Sixth.) After this, the 


having loſt a great part of its trade, it has loſt moſt | Teſt takes in another ſmall river, called Wallop, or Wallop. 
of its inhabitants too, and the great houſes of mer- | rather Wellop; that is (if we interpret it from our 


chants are now dropping to the ground, and only | own ancient language) e 2 little fountain on the fide 


| thew its ancient magnificence.] It hath a double | © of a hill;” which gives the name to the ancient and 


The vor 
of exp 


ditch, and ſtrong walls, with ſeveral battlements ; and, 


knightly family of the Wallops, who live near it. 


for the ſecurity of the harbour, a ſtrong caſtle of | Hence the river runs in ſearch of Brige or Brage, an Brige. 


ſquare ſtone was built, upon a high-raiſed mount, ancient town placed by Antoninus nine miles from the 
by Richard II. That action of Canute, the moſt 


old Sorbiodunum ; at which diſtance, it finds, between 


potent king of England and Denmark, (reproving | Saliſbury and Wincheſter, and not far from its banks, 


© the baſeneſs of a flattering courtier, who pretended | a 
that all things would obey his royal will and plea- | old Brage was not at this place, I am of opinion it - 


a {mall country-village called Broughton , and, if the Broughton, 


ſure) was in this place, and is well worth the men- was entirely demoliſhed, when William the Conque-. 
tioning : © When he came,” fays Henry of Hunting- | ror converted theſe parts into the foreſt we juſt now 


don, © to ſhore, he commanded a chair to be ſet for 
&« him, and ſaid to the ſea flowing up to him, Thou 


mentioned. Next, Rumſey, in Saxon Rumyrex, Rumſey. 
(where king Edaxr built a nunnery, the church where- 


* art under my dominion, and the ground on which | of is ſtill ſtanding) is viſited by this river; which 
J fit is mine, nor did ever any man diſobey my | preſently falls into Southampton-bay, at the YVadum 


« commands with impunity: : therefore, I command 


Arundinit, as Bede calls it, which he interprets Red- 


ec thee not to come upon my ground, nor to wet the | ford; but now, from the bridge where the ford was, 


c cloaths or the feet of me, thy lord and maſter. But 


inſtead of Redford, it is called Redbridge ; where, Redbridge. 


8 the rude waves preſently came up, and wet his | in the infancy of the Saxon church, ſtood a monaſtery. 


Teſt, 


Andover. 1 


+ 994, Chr. 
6 


Anlaf a | 


ted by king 


Ethelred. 


Aubr. Mon. 
Ms. 


Egbury. 


< royal feet; upon which he ſtepped back, and ſaid, 


Of this one Cymberth was abbot, who bapriſed. (a 


« Let all the inhabitants of the world know, that | Bede tells us) two young brothers of Arvandus, pet- 
7 the power of monarchs is a vain and empty thing, | ty king of the Ile of Wight, juſt as they were about 


4 and that none deſerves the name of a king, but 
& he whoſe will, by an eternal decree, the heaven, 
, 6 earth, and ſea do all obey, Nor would he ever 


to be murdered ; for, when Cedwalla the Saxon invad- 
ed that iſland, theſe two boys made their eſcape, and 
hid themſelves at a little town called Ad Lapidem, Ad Lapidem. 


« « after ſuffer the crown to be put on his head, &c.” | till being betrayed, they were killed, at the command 
Of the two rivers between which this town is | of Cedwalla. If you aſk where this little town Ad | 
placed, the weſtern one, (now called Teſt, but for- Lapidem ſtood, I ſhould gueſs at Stoneham, a ſmall Stoneham. 


merly, I think, Anton) riſing out of the foreſt of | village next to Redbridge, as the name itſelf very 
. Chute, runs firſt; to Andover, in the Saxon Andea- | plainly directs me. The other river which runs on 
pagan, [and Andepepan;] that is, the ferry or 


the eaſt ſide of Southampton, [(now called Itching, Itching. | 


« paſſage of the river Ande;” where, in the year | from a town of that name near its head)] ſeems to 
+ 893, Ethelred, king of England, (when the Danes | have been formerly called Alre; for a market-town Alre. 
were plundering his kingdom) that he might bleſs his | on the bank of it, not far from the lake out of which 


harraſſed nation with a ſafe and laſting peace, did a- | it riſes, is now called Alresford, i i. e. 
dop- dopt Anlaf theDane; though this league of friendſhip | « Alre;“ which place (in the words of an old Re- 
was ſoon broken, for ſo great an honour could not | giſter of the church of Wincheſter) * the religious 
reſtrain that barbarous foreigner from his uſual - ra- | king Cenewalch, out of a moſt pious diſpoſition, 
pines] [It is now a populous corporation, where- | ** gave to the church of Wincheſter, after he had 


the ford of Alresſord. | 


in is 4 free-ſchool founded by John Hanſon, A. D.“ received the Chriſtian ſacraments fron? biſhop Bi- 


1369; and an hoſpital for the maintenance of ſix | © rinus, at the- beginning of Chriſtianity in | thoſe 


men, built and endowed by John Pollen. About a | © parts.” In the year 1220, Godfrey Lucy, biſhop A book of 
| mile from this town is a Roman camp called Bere- | of Wincheſter, * reſtored the market here, and called Wawerle) 


hill; and, half a mile hence, is another large camp, 
| whih double works; and there is a third ſome miles 


monaſtery. 


the place New-market, perhaps, i in reſpect of the old * Innova. 
Alresford that lies near it; but this new name did New market. 


to the north, near à village called Egbury. At] not laſt long with the people, who have the ſole pre- 

Qarley-hill, Quarley=hill,” alſo, is a great fortification, with qua- | rogative in words and names. {The town, on May- 
druple works on one fide. The two outward trenches | day, 1690, was deſtroyed by a fire, which began in 

are diſtant, farther than ordinary, from one another; ſeveral parts of it, almoſt at the ſame time; and 


from the outer to the ſecond are ſixty paces; from the 


burnt down alſo their market houſe and church; but 


ſecond to a tits bee * Te! is irik the houſes and the market-houſe are rebuilt.” Before 


* Vor. 1. 
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this fire, the place was in ſo good a condition, that 


there was not one inhabitant who received aſſiſtance | . 


out of the collections for the poor. From this place 
| to Aulton goes all-along a Roman high-way ; and, 
Chilton-Can- nearer the rivet's head, are three noted ſeats : Chilton- 


dover. 


6868 Graunge, by the late Sir Robert Henley ; and Abbot- 
Abbotſton. ſton, by the late duke of Bolton.] Near Alresford 
Tichborn. lies Tichborn, which I muſt not omit, becauſe it has 


given the name to an eminent and ancient family. 
On the weſtern bank of this river lies the famous 
city of the Britiſh Belgz, which Ptolemy and Anto- 
Venta Belga-ninus called Venta Belgarum; the Britons, to this 
7 885 day, Caer Gwent; the Saxons pindancerden, [pin- 
TeceaſTep, pinceaj den, pinceſtepz] the Latin wri- 


| Wincheſter. ters commonly Wintonia; and we, at this day, Win- 


cheſter. Yet there are ſome writers who would have 
this to be the Venta Simenorum, and give Briſtol the 
| honour of being the Venta Belgarum but, that there 
vwvere no ſuch people as the Simeni in this iſland, I ſhall 
prove when I come to the Iceni. In the mean time, 


be they ever ſo deſirous to confirm that conjecture, by 
ſeeking any where elſe for the towns which Antoninus 
places near Venta, they may depend upon it, that they | 


will find nothing to their purpoſe. 


The original of Venta [(from which he biſhop of 
Wincheſter i is often called, in our hiſtories, Epiſcopus | 


Ventanus and Wentanus)] is by ſome fetched from 
Ventus (wind;) by others from Vinum (wine) and, a- 


Di bone gain, by others from Wina, a biſhop ; || who all off 
them might be aſhamed of ſuch trifling derivations. | 


went} lita- ; 


1 ſhould rather ſubſcribe to the opinion of our coun- 
| try-man Leland, who derives the word from the Bri- 
tiſh Guin or Guen, that is, white,” as if it were Caer 


Gwin, the white city. And why ſhould. it not, fince | 
from this colour the old Latines gave names to the | | 
cities Alba Longa and Alba Regia, and the Greeks to 
Leuca, Leucas, and other places ? For this Venta (as 
alſo two other towns of the ſame name, Venta Silu- | - 


rum and Venta leengrum) Is ſituated! m a 18 of chalk 
and whitiſh clay. | 
This city, without doubt, was very famous, in 
the Roman times; for it was here that the Roman 


_ + Textrina emperors ſeem to have had their ꝶ imperial weaving- 
Jua ſacra. 


| ſhops, this being the chief of all the Britiſh Ventæ, 
and lying neareſt Italy; for, in the Notitia, there is 


mention made of a procurator or governor of the 
| The Cynegh» Cynegium Ventenſe or Bentenſe in Britain, which Ja- 


um of the 


| Roman em- cobus Cujacius, the eminent civilian, reads Gynecium, 
i Perors in 


and interprets the royal weavery, in his || Paratitles to 
_ GYNZ- the Codes. Guidus Pancirollus is of the ſame opi- 


I Pararitla. nion, and writes, that theſe Gynæcia were appointed 


for weaving the cloaths of the emperor and army, and 
* Stragila. for the making of fails, linen, * ſhrouds, and other ne- 
eceeeſſaries for the furniture of their houſes, or quarters 
MWolphgangus Lazius thinks, that this procurator had 
+ Cyrrgium. the care of the emperor's + dogs in this place; and 
Britiſh dogs. thus much is certain, that Britiſh dogs have been 
| thought preferable to all others in Europe, inſomuch 
that Strabo ſays they have ſerved as ſoldiers; and 
the ancient Gauls uſed them in their wars; and they 
were brought up by the Romans for their ſports in 
the amphitheatre, and the pleaſures of hunting; for 
they Were (as Strabo ſays) ev eG TAs NUYTYED ], 

that is, © naturally made for excellent hunters,” 

Hence Nemeſianus, 


— Britannia mittit 
Palaces, noſtrique orbis venatibus aptos.. 


Candover, built by the late Sir Robert Worſley ; the | 


father Conſtantine ; and who uſurped the government 


9 
of”. 
h 8 
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rue Britons, from this world disjoin'd, 
Fleet dogs, and uſeful for our hunting, ſend. 


And Gratius of their goodneſs and value: 


Quod freta þ | Morinim dubio refluentia ponto 
Vieneris, atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos, _ 
O quanta eft merces, & quantum impendia ſupra ! 


But if at fartheſt Calais you arrive, 

Where doubtful tides the paſſive ſhore deceive ; 

And thence your dang'rous courſe to * : 
ſteer z | 

What ſtore you'll 1 and haw exceſſive dear! | 


The ancient Greeks alſo were acquainted with, and 
highly eſteemed, that kind of dogs among us, which 
was called Agaſæus, and we yet term a gaze- hound; Agaſzus, | 


as Oppian will tell you in the firſt book of his 8 gaze- hound, 


d 
getics: * 


Err 7 Ti EE yevo; 22 lorerigen. 
2 Baidy, aTag Weyanng &vratior 7 Euev Am. | 
Tag Tgapey aygia Pina Berravay aloxondluy, — _ 
ge iriwanmv aa 'Ayaoaizs df V. . 
| n roi peythog wiv omoiov rid 255 


| boy xvoig eb r vlrecoi. TOs: 


| Which Bodinus renders thus i in Latin: 


Ef etiam catuli ſpecies dive ai, 3 BY 
Corpus huic breve, magnifico ſed corpore digns E 
Pita Britannorum gens illos effera bello f 
Nutrit, Agaſedſque vocat viliſima forma 

Corporis, ut credas paraſitos eſſe latrantes. 


Another ſort of dogs for lurching known, 
Tho' ſmall in bulk, in value yield to none. 

In Britain bred, they thence the name receive 
Of gaze-hounds ; by vanes bigneſs yore be. 
e Smt 

8 n 1 curs Eat under tables live. 


Claudian likewiſe ſpeaks thus & our mai 
dogs: 


Magnique taurorum 2 0 ru. 


And Engliſh maſtiffs us'd to bend the necks © Maſti 
e 955 aner 


Bax chisby-wap-of ene d <2 

In this city (as our hiſtorians tell 10527 in the me 
of the Romans, lived that Conſtans the monk, who Conſtans ; 

RE * Ml de ati. > om . n 

was firſt made Cæſar and afterwards emperor by his from * m9.” 
in oppoſition to Honorius, out of a conceit that ſuc- 
ceſs would attend the name. For, long before 
« this,” as Zoſimus, ſpeaking of that time, delivers 
it, there were, as well in cities as villages; large Monaſteries 
6s colleges of monks,” who before had led a ſolitary in cities. 
life in mountains, woods, and dens, from whence | 
they derive their + name. That old piece of wall + Moy. 


| of great ſtrength and thickneſs, ſtill to be ſeen to- 


wards the weſt gate of the cathedral church, ſeems to 
be the remains of this ancient coll 


ege z but the monk, | 


| who was here declared Cæſar, after he left this. place, 


ſoon met with death, as a juſt judgment upon his fa- 


| ther's ambition, and his own contempt of religion, 


During the Saxon heptarchy, though this place was 


once or twice ſacked, yet it recovered, and was the pa- 
| lace 


t Stan 


King's 
lace, 
Aubr, 
MS. 


| lace of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and adorned with mag- 
nificent churches, and was honoured with an epiſcopal 
ſee; and had from king Athelſtan the privilege of 
ſix money-mints. In the Narman times. alſo, it 
' flouriſhed very much, and the archives (or repoſitory 
of public records) were in it. Thus it continued 
long in a proſperous condition, excepting one or two 
accidents of fire, and thar it was plundered by the 
foldiers in the civil war between king Stephen and 
Maud the empreſs. Hence our poet Necham, who 
lived in that age + | | 


Guintoniam titulis deran, 3 repletani 

Noverunt veterum tempora priſca patrum. 

| Sed jam ſacra fames auri, jam cæcus habendi 
Urbibus egregiis parcere neſcit amor. 


For wealth 8 ſtate, for honour and renown, 

In good old times, fair Wincheſter was known: 

But in our age, in our degenerate days, 
When all the world tyrannic gold obeys, 
— richeſt cities are the ſureſt . | 


(In the beginning of the late civil wars (to obſerve 
this by the way) the ſoldiers, opening the marble-cof- 
- fin of William Rufus, which lies in the choir, found 
on his thumb a golden ring with a ruby ſet in it.] 
But to return : All the forementioned loſſes were 
ſufficiently repaired by king Edward III, when he ſet- 
The flaple. tled here the ſtaple for cloth and wool. What figure 
LT - ity made in former ages is not now to be known, 
15 whic (as the ſame Necham Wen) 


a mms toties gens a dedit.. 
Hin facies urbjs toties mutata, dolorem 
| Pretendit, caſus nuntia vera _ : 
_ e ella oft che hapleſs town 
The rage of foreign flames hath 3 
She ſhew'd her ſad misfortunes in her face, 


And diſmal looks her ancient ow expreſs. 


2 


At this day-the city is pretty populous, and well 

5 monde by the divided ſtreams of the river ; extend- 
ed length-ways from eaſt to weſt, and about a mile 
and a half in compaſs within the walls, which have | 
fix gates; the paſſage alſo to cocks for a conſiderable 

ia being ſuburbs. | 

+ Stands, C. At the ſouth ſide of the weſt one, + ſtood an an- 
cient caſtle, which has been often beſieged ; but never 
ſo ſtraitly, as when Maud the empreſs maintained it 
againſt king Stephen. At laſt, the empreſs cauſed 


à report to be ſpread: of her death, and was put in 

a coffin to deceive the enemy, and ſo was carried off 

as one dead. [In the place where this caſtle ſtood, 

King pa- is now à royal palace, begun by king Charles II. 


Aubr. Mon. The foundation was laid on the 23d of March, 1683; 
MS. (in the digging for which, they found a pavement of 


deries brick, and coins of Conſtantine the Great, and others) 
es. but, being not finiſhed before the death of that prince, 
3 it remains only the model of a noble deſign. There 
5 was particularly intended a large cupola, thirty feet 


above the roof, which would have been ſeen a great 

| way to the ſea; and alſo a fair ſtreet leading to the 
cathedral - gate in a direct line from the front of the 

houſe ; for which, and for the parks, the ground was 

_ "procured, The ſouth ſide is 216 feet, and the weſt 
a as it remains, is ſaid to have coſt 

L. Arthur's 25,000 pounds.] Of the * round table which now 


wund table. 


Menſa cir- 0 up, and which the common-people take 


for king Arthur's table, I ſhall obſerve no more than cularis foe 
this, that it plainly appears to be of a much later it 
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murits. 
date; for in former ages, when thoſe military exer- 


ciſes called tournaments (initituted for the trial and Tournamenis 
improvement of warlike ſpirits) were much in vogue, 

they had this kind of round tables, that there might 

be no diſpute for precedency among the nobility. And 

this ſeems to be a very ancient cuſtom ; for Athe- Lib. iv. Deip- 
næus tells us, that the old Gauls fat at round age 
tables, and that their armour- bearers ſtood at their 

backs with their ſhields, Almoſt in the middle of 


| the city, only a little more to the ſouth, Kenelwalch 


king of the Weſt-Saxons (after that college of monks, 
of the Roman age, was deſtroyed) “ built here a 


church,“ as Malmſbury writes, . very ſplendidly 


« for thoſe times; on the fire whereof was after- 
% wards erected a cathedral of the ſame model, | 
though more ſtately.” In this ſee, from Wina whom Biſhops of | 
Kenelwalch made firſt biſhop, there has been a long Wincheſter. 
ſeries of ſucceſſors no leſs eminent for wealth and ho- 
nour, than for piety and devotion ; and by a peculiar 
privilege they are chancellors to the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury and prelates of the garter. Some of | 


theſe, at a great expence, have, from time to time, 
beautified and enlarged this church; particularly, Ed- 
ington and Walkelin; bur above all Wickham, who, 
at a prodigious charge, built the weſt part. of the 
church from the choir z a neat and curious piece of 
work, in the middle of which, between two pillars, 
is his own monument. The church has been accord- 
ingly dedicated to ſeveral patrons, Amphibalus, St. 


| Peter, St. Swithin, and, laſtly, to the, Holy Trinity 
| by which name it is called at preſent. Among the 


the Saxons, it was in great repute, for its being 


| honoured with the ſepulture of ſome of their kings; 
| whoſe bones were gathered by Richard Fox, the 


biſhop ; and put into little gilded coffins, which, with 
their ſeveral inſcriptions, he placed upon a wall that 


| runs along the upper part of the choir. It was for- ; 
merly called j Ealben-mynyrep, i. e. © the old mo- Ealban- 


< naſtery or minſter, to diſtinguiſh it from the more MYnITED, 
modern one, Nepan-mynyrep, i. e. new minſter;” , Chron, Sax. 


5 * N | 
r king Alfred founded, and, for a place on which #5 -- n, 


5 to build the offices belonging to it, bought of the Chron. Sax. | 


< biſhop a certain piece of ground, for every foot 
“ whereof he paid one mark, according to the pub- 
« lic ſtandard.” This new college, as well as the 


old one, was firſt founded for married prieſts z who 


were afterwards expelled by Dunſtan' archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, upon the miracle of a croſs ſpeaking, and 
condemning the order; and ſo monks were broug] t 
into their room. Theſe two monaſteries had their 
walls ſo near one another, that, when they were ſing- 
ing in one, the noiſe was a diſturbance to the other; 


upon which, there aroſe ſome quarrels between the 


two ſocieties, and theſe afterwards broke into open 
feuds. This reaſon and another inconveniency of a 
great flow of water (which ran down the ſtreets from 
the weſt gate, and, ſtagnating at this new monaſtery, 
infected the air) cauſed the church, 200 years after 
its firſt building, to be removed into the nor- 


therns ſuburbs, to a place called Hide; where, by Hide-abbey. - 


the licence of Henry I, the monks built a large and 
beautiful monaſtery, which, within a few years, was 

burnt down by the treachery and contrivance of 
| Henry of Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter; as a private 
Hiſtory of that place tells us. By this fire was con- 
ſumed that famous croſs, the gift of Canute the 


Dane, which (as ſome old records deliver it) colt him 
one 1 revenue of the whole kingdom. But the 


| monaltery*- 
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Wolveſey. a ſpacious palace of the biſhop's, called Wolveſey 


* 
— — K — — - — — 
2 - 2 "_ 


4 23001. out + a great ſum on a handſome ſtructure for that 


Acollege view, which William of Wickham, biſhop of this 
weilen or ſee, (one of the greateſt patrons and encouragers 
Wickham. of learning that England had, and whoſe memory will 


* Parthew- ed chem; though I cannot but take notice of the? 
St. Mary's nunnery, founded by Xi1fwide, wife to king Alfred; 


Henry I whom the royal families of the Saxons and Normans 
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Cclege. dral church-yard is a college erected by the late 


monaſtery roſe again in a noble fabric) as the ruins 
teſtify) growing by degrees, till the fatal period for 
the deſtruction of the monks; for, then, this was 
demoliſhed ; and that other of the Holy Trinity, which 
is the cathedral church, upon the ejection of the 
monks, had a new foundation of a dean and twelve 
prebendaries. On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral, ſtood 


Ledger- book 
of dt. Croſs. 


(built, A. D. 1137, by Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and] fortified with ſeveral turrets, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the river, and reaching to the city-walls, 
[This was ſeized in the late civil wars, and pulled 
down, to make money of the lead and other mate- 
rials; but, ſince the reſtoration, biſhop Morley laid 


uſe, and, dying before it was finiſhed, left 500 pounds 
to complete it. Over the door is this inſcription : Geor- 
gius Morley Epiſcopus has des proprus impenſis de novo 
| firuxit, A. D. 1684. © George Morley, biſhop, built 


« this houſe anew at his own charge, A. D. 1684. 


In the ſouth ſuburbs, there is a neat college within its 


built b 


by that means be conveyed to all poſterity) built for a 

public ſchool, and which ſends out great numbers of 

learned men into the church and ſtate. In this there is 

1 a plentiful maintenance for a warden, ten fellows, two 
with ſome maſters, ſeventy ſcholars, || three chaplains, three 
others, C. Clerks, an organiſt, ſixteen choriſters, and the ſtatuta- 
ble ſervants.] There were alſo other noble buildings 
in this city (moſtly conſecrated to religious uſes) 

' which I ſhall not mention, becauſe time has deſtroy- 


abbey. it having been ſo noble a pile (as the ruins of it ſtill 
| ſhew) and the place out of which Henry J. took his 
Maud wife to wife Maud, daughter of Malcolm king of Scots, by 


VvVeere united; whereby that prince gained much on 

+ Proneptis. the affections of the Engliſh : for ſhe was + grand- 

| daughter to Edmund Ironſide, by his ſon Edward, 

The baniſhed; and a lady endowed with all the vir- | 

tues becoming a queen, but more eſpecialy eminent 

for piety and devotion. Whereupon this old tetraſtich 

was made in her commendation: I 

Proſpera non lætam fecere, nec aſpera triſtem : 

 Aſpera riſus ei, proſpera terror erant, 

Non decor effecit fragilem, non ſceptra ſuperbum 
Sela potens humilis, ſola pudica decens. 


——_— 


Nor bleſs'd, rejoic'd, nor, when unhappy, mourn'd; 
To laughter, grief; and joy to fear ſhe turn d. 

Nor beauty made her frail; nor ſceptres proud | 
Humble, though great; and ſcarce more fair than 


[There have been in this city (as appears by 
biſhop Andrew's Regiſtry) 32 pariſh-churches, which 
are now all demoliſhed except eight. In the cathe- 


biſhop Morley, anno 1672, for ten miniſters widows, 
and by him very well endowed with a yearly reve- 
nue.] 3 8 1 
Of Guy earl of Warwick ſo famous in ſtory, (who 
here in ſingle combat overcame Colbrand, the Daniſh 

|| Typkeeus, || giant 3) and of Waltheof earl of Huntingdon, be- 
headed in this place, where afterwards was the chapel 


Bi Ei K 


was deprived of this * hereditary honour ; king John 4vite. 


| and falls into the Solente; for ſo he calls the channel Solente. 
| between Britain and the Iſle of Wight, into which ; 


| the ocean, and meet here with great violence, and 
were ſo aſtoniſhing a ſight to thoſe ancient inhabitants 


J Homelea; and, the conflict ended, the waves re- 


a ſmall monaſtery, built by Peter de Rupibus biſhop 


of St. Giles; and of the famous adjoining hoſpital of 


N Ht 
St. Croſs, founded by Henry de Blois, brother of king 
Stephen, and biſhop of this city; and farther endow- 
ed by Henry de Beaufort, cardinal: Of theſe 1 ſhall 
ſay nothing, becauſe they are related, at large, in our 
common hiſtories, | 9 f. Le 8 
As to the earls of Wincheſter; to paſs by Chto, Earls of Win. 
a Saxon, who, at the coming in of the Normans, e 


Port 


made Saer Quincy earl of Wincheſter, whoſe arms 7>*Winey' 


were + « a feſſe with a || label of ſeven,” as I learned + Baltheu 
from * ſeal. To him ſucceeded Roger, his ſon, Wks 1 4 
bore © in a field gules ſeven “ maſcles yoided or.” * Rhembo:, 
But, he dying without iſſue male, the honour was ex- 


tinct in him; for he married the eldeſt daughter and 


Port 
nus. 


Portſ 


coheir, by a former wife, of Alan lord of Galloway 


in Scotland, in whoſe right he was conſtable of Scot- 
land. But he had only three daughters by her; 
the eldeſt, married to William de Ferrariis, earl 
of Derby; the ſecond to Alan de le Zouche 1 
the youngeſt to Comine earl of Buchan in Scotland. 
A long time after, Hugh le Deſpencer was honoured Portſ 
with the title, during life, by king Edward II, who 
doated much on him; but he and his ſon had too 

late experience how fatal it often proves to be the 

favourites of a prince, for both were put to death | 

the fury of the people. A good while after, by God's 
the bounty of king Edward IV, Lewis de Burgess, 
a Belgian, lord of Gruthuſe, and prince of Steinhuſe, 

(who had entertained that prince in Flanders, when 

he fled thither for refuge) obtained this title, with 

arms not much differing from thoſe of Roger de 

Quincy; but, after the death of king Edward, he ſur- 

rendered it to king Henry the Seventh. In the * laſt * Within our 
age but one, William Pawlet, lord treaſurer of Eng- 9); c. 
land, was honoured by Edward VI. with a new title & 


= 
of marquis of Wincheſter, which his poſterity now } Can, 
enjoys, [with the additional title of | duke of Bolton || See earls of 2 


in Yorkſhire.] Wincheſter ſtands in the longitude of Wini. be add; 
22, gs latitude of 51, according to the obſerva- „ * 
tions of later ages. [On St. Catharine's-hill n 1 * Often 
Wincheſter, * there is A camp with a 98 rine' hl wail 
and ſingle graff, neither exactly round nor ſquare; — 

but according to the ground of the hill.] Eaſt ory | 

Wincheſter, the river Hamble diſcharges itſelf out Hamble 

of a large mouth into the ſea; Bede calls it Homelea, 4 

and ſays it runs through the country of the Jutes, 


the two oppoſite tides come up at certain hours from 


that they reckoned it one of the wonders of Britain. 
Of which, take Bede's own words: Two tides, 
8 which flow round the Britiſh iſland out of the vaſt 
“ northern ocean, do daily meet together and en- 
counter each other beyond the mouth of the river 


< tire into the fea from whence they came.” Into 
this channel another ſmall river empties itſelf, which, 
riſing near Warnford, runs between the foreſt of 
Waltham (where + was a ſtately ſeat of the biſhops Waltham, 
of Wincheſter, [ruin'd in the late civil wars)] and t 15 © | 
the foreſt of Bere, by Titchfield, where was formerly Tichted 


Aug. 19. 


Havant. 
Warblin £ 
LE 


of Wincheſter, and ſince the chief ſeat of the Wriothf. Ay 
leys earls of Southampton; [the laſt of whom dying 
without iſfue male, this eſtate came to Edward, firſt earl 
of Gainſborough, by marriage with Eliſabeth, daughter 
and coheir of the faid earl, whoſe ſon dying without 

iſſue male, it deſcended to two daughters coheirs. 


Hence 


Halin g. 
lorney. 


H A M P 


- Hence the ſhore winds inwards, and, together with 
the iſland called Portſey, makes a creek at the upper 
part of which flouriſhed formerly Port-peris, where 

tradition ſays, that Veſpaſian landed. Our anceſtors 
gave it the new name of Portcheſter, not from Port, 
the Saxon; but from portus, a harbour: for Ptolemy, 
from its largeneſs, calls it Miyag x. 1. e. © the ſpa- 


portus mag Portus magnus, as we learn from Pliny. 
ws large caſtle ſtill remaining, which commands a free 
and full proſpect to the harbour below; but, when 

the ſea, retiring from this ſhore, made the harbour 

buy degrees leſs. commodious, they removed hence to 
Portſey. © Portſey, an adjoining iſland, about fourteen miles | 
round. At high tide it is incompaſſted with ſea-water, | 

of which: they make ſalt; and it is joined to the con- 

tinent by a bridge, which had a fort to defend it. 


Athelfled, wife of king Edgar, gave this iſland to 


New-Minſter in Wincheſter; and, at the entrance or 
mouth of the creek, our anceſters built a town, which 
Portſmouth. from thence they called Portſmouth, i. e. the mouth | 
aof the port. This, in time of war, is very po- 
pulous, but not ſo in time of peace; and they apply 


themſelves more to war and navigation, than to the 


politer ſtudies. It has a church, of ancient work; 

God's houſe. and an hoſpital (which they call God's-houſe) founded 
by Peter de Rupibus biſhop of Wincheſter. It was 
fortified with a wall of timber lined with mud, and 
a high mount to the north-eaſt, ' near the gate; and 
two forts of free: ſtone at the entrance of the harbour, 
which the inhabitants ſay were begun by king Ed- 
ward IV, and finiſned by Henry VII, who, they add, 
ſettled a garriſon in this town. But queen Eliſabeth, 
at a vaſt expence, ſo fortified it by new works, that 
Is, C. it“ was hard to ſay how a place + could poſſibly be 
der 3 made || ſtronger; and the garriſon keep guard night 
fications to and day, ſome at the town-gates, and others upon the 
top of the church-tower, where, by the tolling of a 


be added, 
Stat. 7. uy: 


%% are, at any time, coming towards the town, and, * 
vexillo. 5 | 
Th by hanging out the colours, ſhew from what quarter 


extent, ſtrength, and magnificence of the land-forti- 
is very much improved of late years; for, through the 
growth of naval action in England, it is now reck- 


oned amongſt the principal chambers of the kingdom 
for the laying up of its royal navy, as being furniſhed 


building, repairing, rigging, arming, victualling, and 


ing and executing the day and night ſervices of the 


ug. 19, created by king Charles II, in the year 1673.] 


bam. 
* Varbling- and near it Warblington, formerly a beautiful ſeat of 
field. 1 the earls of Saliſbury, now of the family of the Cot- 


{Lnights, tons . Before theſe there lie two iſlands; the larger 
Ading, called Haling; the leſs Thorney, from the thorns 


Thorney, and each has its pariſh-church. In ſeveral places 
along this ſhore, out of the ſea-water that comes up, 

they make ſalt; which, at firſt, is of a fort of pale 

green colour, but, by an art they have, it is after- 


wards boiled into a pure who 5 R and it is of this ſea- | 


+ You, I. 


“ cious port;” and ſo a place in Africa was called 
There is a 


2 bell, they give notice what numbers of horſe and foot 


complete fitting to ſea, ſhips of the higheſt rates. It 
has alſo dwelling-houſes and ample accommodations | 
for a commiſſioner, and all the ſubordinate officers | - 
and maſter-artiſans, needful for the conſtant attend- } 


navy in this port, both in peace and war. It hath 
given the title of ducheſs to Louiſa de Queroaille, | 


$1 BY] 


they come. [The appearance of this place (as to the | 


_ fications, as well as things belonging to marine affairs) | 


on ſhore with docks wet and dry, ſtore-houſes, rope- | 
yards, materials and requiſites of all kinds for the 


_ _- » Hence, from Portes- bridge, upon a little turning 
Havant, of the ſhore, I ſaw Havant, a ſmall market-town; 


E. 
ſalt, not of the other which is made in our Engliſh Britiſh ſalt. 
pits, that St. Ambroſe is to be underſtood: “ Let 9 
“us look upon thoſe things which are common, and 11 

% withal full of kindneſs to man; how water is turned 

“ into ſuch firm and ſolid ſalt, that it is often cut 

e with inſtruments of iron; which is uſually ſeen in 

* the Britiſh ſalts, that are cruſted into a ſubſtance 

* as hard and white as marble, and are very whole- 


«©: ſome; &c.” 


At a greater diſtance from the ſea, * lived the = Live, C. 


Meanvari, whoſe; country (together with the Iſle of Meanvari. 


Wight) Edilwalch, king of the South-Saxons, re- 
ceived from Wulpher, king of the Mercians, who 


was his godfather, and, at his baptiſm, gave him this gee Bede, lib, 


as a token of adoption. Their country is now divided iv. c. 13. 


into three hundreds, with a very little change from 
| the ancient name, viz. Meanſborough, Eaſtmean, and 
N 


Weſtmean; (this laſt has the name of a tithing ;)] 

within which is a high hill fortified at the top with a 

large trench, and called Old Wincheſter, where tra- Old Win- 
dition tells us there was an ancient city; but now eheſter. 
there is not the leaſt mark or ſign of it; ſo that it 
ſeems to have been only a Roman ſummer- camp. 


[In theſe parts, the learned annotator upon the Itine- Gale, p. 109. 


rary places a people of the Iceni (diſtin& from thoſe 


that are commonly known by that name) about the 


river Itching; and, indeed, Czfar himſelf ſpeaks of 
the Icenimagni or Cenimagni (deſcended probably * Gall. 
from the Cenimanni in Gaule) as neighbours to the © 


| Segontiaci; and the names of Meanſtoke, Meanf- 


borough, and Mean, are ſuppoſed by him to be the 
remains of the ancient name Cenimagni; how truly, 
1 dare not ſay.] ä 
Below the forementioned fort, lies Warnford, ve Warnford. 
Adain de Portu, a man of great wealth and figure in 
thoſe parts, under William the Conqueror, rebuile 


| the church, as We learn from this my dütich in the 


wall: 


Addæ bic Portu, benedicat ſolis ab ortu, 
Gens Deo dicata, per quem fic ſum renovata. 


Good folks, in your devotions ev'ry day, 
For Adam Port, who thus repair'd me, pray. 


[Now, the inſcription is thus : 


Ade hic de Portu Solis benedicat ab ortu, 7 
Gens cruce ſignata, per quem fic ſum reuovata. 


And, as by theſe the repairer is diſcovered, ſo is 
the founder of it by three others upon the ſouth ſide: 


Fratres orate, prece veſtra ſanctiſicate, 
Templi factores, ſeniores & juniores, _ 
Wilfrid fundavit, bonus Adam fic renovavit. 
All you that come here, 
Beſtow a kind prayer 
On the church's builders, 
Both youngers- and elders; 
What pious Wilfrid rais'd 
| Good MD increas'd.] 


More inward there AR upon thinks the Segon- Segontiaci. 
tiaci, who ſubmitted themſelves to Cæſar, and inha- 
bited the northern limits of this county, in the hun 
dred of Holeſhot ; in which we meet with Aulton, a Aulton. 
market town that king Alfred left by will to the keeper 
of Leodre; and Baſingſtoke, a well-frequented mar- Baſingſtoke, 
1 Oe ker, | 
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ket, which ſhews a very neat chapel, dedicated to the 


Holy Ghoſt, built by William, the firſt lord Sandes, 

who lies buried there; upon the roof, the hiſtory of 

the prophets, apoſtles, and diſciples of Chriſt, is very 
curiouſly deſcribed with their ſeveral pictures. Below 
Baſing. this place, to the eaſt, lies Baſing I memorable, of 
dld, for a battle of Etheldred and Alfred againſt the 


Danes, wherein the latter were conquerors; and, 


ſince,] famous for its lords of that ſirname, and the 
St. Johns. St. Johns, Poynings, and Pawlets: for, when Adam 
de Portu, lord of Baſing, married the daughter and 
heir of Roger de Aurevall, whoſe wife was daughter 
Out of an old and heir of the noble family of the St. Johns, Wil- 
mifſal of this jam, ſon of the ſaid Adam, in great reſpect, took the 
name of St. John, which was derived to his poſterity, 


in a lineal ſucceſſion. But, when Edmund de St. 


John, in the time of Edward III, died without iſſue, 
Margaret, his ſiſter, brought to her huſband, John 
de St. Philibert, the eſtate of the lords St. John; ſhe 
likewiſe dying without iſſue, Iſabel, her other fiſter, 
wife of Luke Poynings, had by him Thomas lord 
Haſing, whoſe grand - child Conſtantia, by his fon Hugh, 
was heir to this part of the eſtate; and, marrying into 


Fawlet. the family of the Pawlets, was the great grandmother 


of that William Pawlet, who by king Henry VIII. 

was made baron St. John of Baſing, and by king Ed- 

ward VI. earl of Wiltſhire, and marquis of Winchel- 

ter. He was lord high treaſurer of England, and, 

after he had in the moſt troubleſome times paſſed 

through a coutſe of the higheſt honours, he died in a 

He lived 97 good old- age; a happineſs that courtiers ſeldom find. 
os He built here a ſeat, both for largeneſs and beauty, 
exceeding magnificent; but ſo overcharged with its 


_ down a part of it. 


+ Now ex- Which we have had in Britain, more for ſhade than 
8 fruit, ever ſince the time of Probus the emperor; for 
| it was he who gave liberty to the Britons, and others, 

to have vines. The firſt baron of this family was 
Barons de William: Sandes, whom king Henry VIII. advanced 
Sandes. to that honour, when, being his chamberlain, he had 
increaſed his eſtate by marriage with Margery Bray, 


daughter and heir of John Bray, and couſin of Re- 


ginald Bray, knight of the garter, and knight-ban- 


neret of great name. To him was born Thomas lord 


+ Grandfa- Sandes, [ * who was ſucceeded by three of the ſame 


ther to Wil- 


"= family, and of the name of William; the laſt of 
1am now © 


living, C. whom was ſucceeded by Henry, lord Sandes or San- 
_ dys.] Near this place, to the ſouth-eaſt, hes Odiam, 


| + Ann. 1607. + adorned with a palace of the kings; and once the 


Odiam, priſon of David II, king of Scots. It was formerly 


Matth. Paris. a free borough of the biſhops of Wincheſter; the 

” caſtle whereof, in the reign of king John, was de- 

fended by thirteen Engliſhmen, for fifteen days to- 

gether, againſt Lewis, dauphin of France, who at- 
tacked it vigorouſly on all ſides. 


Higher up, among theſe Segontiaci, upon the north 

| border of the county, lay the city of the Segontiaci, 
Vindonum. called Vindonum; ſand in manuſcripts (ſaith Dr 
e Gale) Vindini, from Vindinum in Gaule, the chief 
135- city of the Aulerci Cenimagni, who ſettled here.] 
This Vindonum, leaving its old name, took that of 

the inhabitants, as Lutetia in France borrowed its 

new name from the Pariſians; for this place was called 

by the Britons Caer Segonte, that is, © the city of 

« the Segontiaci;“ (and ſo Ninnius terms it in his 

Silceſter. catalogue of cities ;) we, at this day, call it Silceſter; 
| and Higden ſeems to give it the name of Britenden, 


Mure, which they borrowed from the Roman lan- 


| makes the builder of this city, died at Mopſueftia, 
own weight, that his N were forced: to > pull 


| ſtantinople to be interred among his anceſtors. I deny 
Vines firſt Near this place we ſee the Vine, a beautiful bound 


—_— of the + barons Sandes, and fo called from vines, 


| rows of earth were often made, in memory of the Hanorary 


he defended Valence, a city of Gaule, with great re- 


| he had raiſed to the title of Auguſtus, he was very 


. | beg pardon for ſuffering the ſoldiers to caſt the purple- 


G . 

from the Britons. I am induced to call this the an- 
cient Vindonum, becauſe it agrees with the diſtances 
of Vindonum from Gallena or Guallenford, and from 
Vinta or Wincheſter, in the Itinerary of Antoninus; 
and further, becauſe a military way is ſtill viſible be- 
tween this Silceſter and Wincheſter. Ninnius tells 
us, that this city was built by Conſtantius, ſon of 
Conſtantine the Great; and that it was once called 
Murimintum, perhaps, for Muri-vindun, that is, “the Marimin- 
« walls of Vindonum,” for the Britons retain the word dum. 


* Pref 


guage; and, as to the V conſonant, they often, in 
pronunciation, change it into M. On the ground julian 
« whereon this city was built” (I ſpeak in Ninnius s tled th: 
words) < the emperor Conſtantius ſowed three grains _ 
&« of corn, that no perſon, inhabiting there, might 


* ever be poor.” So Dinocrates, at the building of 
Alexandria in Egypt, (as Marcellinus has it) ſtrewed 


all the outlines with + wheat, by which omen he fore- + Farina. 
told, that that city ſhould always be ſupplied with 
plenty of proviſions. The ſame author reports, that 
Conſtantius died here; and that his tomb was to be 
ſeen at the gate of the city, as appeared by the in- 
ſcription. But, in theſe matters, let Ninnius vindi- 
cate his own credit, who, indeed, has ſtuffed that little 
hiſtory with many trifling lyes ; but thus much I dare 
affirm, that this was a flouriſhing city, in that age; 
and I myſelf have found there ſeveral coins of Con- 
ſtantine Junior, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, which 
on the reverſe have the figure of a building, with 
this inſcription, PROVIDENTIAE CAESS. But 
all writers agree, that Conſtantius, whom Ninnius 


* Argh 


Onion? [2 


hole, 
or Mebſete, in Cilicia; and was thence carried to Con- 


not, but that a Cenotaphium or honorary tomb might 
be ſet up here for the emperor ; for ſuch-like 1 bar- 1 Tumuli. 
dead; round which the ſoldiers had yearly ſolemn — 
courſes or exerciſes, in honour of the deceaſed party. 

When the Roman empire began to decline, and the 
barbarous nations made incurſions on all. ſides into 
the provinces, the Britiſh armies, fearing that they 
might be involved in the calamity of their neighbours, 
choſe themſelves emperors ; firſt Marcus, and then 
Gratian; and preſently murdered both. And, laſt 
of all, in the year 407, and in this city Caer Segont, 
they * choſe one Conſtantine, purely for the ſake of * Purpuri 
his name and againſt his own will; as Ninnius and . 
Gervaſius Dorobernenſis tell us. He, ſetting fail Aug. choſen 
from Britain, arrived at Bologne in France, and got emperot, * 


the ſake of 
all the Roman forces, as far as the Alps, to join him; his name. 


sel what 


Arms oft 
lewets, 
Bainards, 


ſolution, againſt the forces of Honorius the emperor; ard Cuſa, 


and placed garriſons upon the + Rhine, which had +4 Rhenun- 
been a long time neglected; he alſo built fortreſſes 
at the ſeveral paſſes of the Alps. In Spain, by the 
aſſiſtance of Conſtans, his ſon, whom from a monk 


ſucceſsful; and then, ſending letters to Honorius to 


upon him, he received an imperial robe from the 
emperor. Buoyed up with this, he paſſed the Alps, 
with a deſign to march to Rome; but, hearing of the 
death of Alaric the Goth, who had been a friend to 
his cauſe, he retreated to Arles, where he fixed the 
imperial ſeat, and commanded the city tay be called 
after his own name, and ſummoned thither a ſolemn || Con/axti 
meeting of ſeven provinces. In the mean time, Ge- 
rontius raiſed a faction againſt his maſter; and, after 


he 
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he had traiterouſſy flain Conſtans, his ſon, at Vienne 


* Preſtyreri. 


in Gaule, ' beſieged Conftantine the father, in Arles; 
but, when one whom the hiſtorians call Conſtantius, 
(ſent by the emperor Honorius) was marching againſt 


him with an army, Gerontius laid violent hands upon 


himſelf, In the mean time, Conſtantine, being re- 
duced to great ſtraits, and by ſome unſucceſsful ſal- 
lies brought to deſpair, quitted his burthenſome ho- 
nour, and, entering into the church, took on him the 
order of a * prieſt; upon which, the city was pre- 


ſently ſurrendered, and he led priſoner into Italy, 


2 . 


— 


where he was beheaded, with Julian, his ſon, (whom 
he had intitled the moſt noble) and Sebaſtian, his 
ol prother. The hiſtory of theſe affairs, which is before 
delivered more at large, I have here abridged from 
Zoſimus, Zoſomen, Nicephorus, Oroſius, and Olym- 


piodorus, that truth may triumph over the vanity of 


2 Lahr. 


— 
hole. 4 


$ what. 


eighty acres, being a very good ſoil, now divided into 
| ſeparate fields, with a little grove to the weſt ; and 


hs of the 
Blewets, 
Bainards, - 


and Cuſanz. 


thoſe who, by the help of their own invention, have 
adulterated this hiſtory with idle and ridicalous fables, 
Our hiſtorians report, that in this city was the in- 


auguration of our valiant king Arthur; and, ſoon 


after, the place was demoliſhed, either in the Saxon 


. wars, or when Athelwolf (in rebellion againft king 


Edward, his brother, and aſſiſted by that crew of 


- Daniſh robbers) deſtroyed all this country as far as 


Baſingſtoke. Nothing now remains but the walls, 
which (though they have loſt their coping and bartle- 
ments) ſeem to have been exceeding high; for, by 


the rubbiſh and ruins, the earth is grown ſo high, 


that I could ſcarce thruſt myſelf through a * paſſage 
which they call Onion's-hole, though I ſtooped very 


low. The walls remain, in a good meaſure, entire 


only with ſome few gaps in thoſe places where the 


gates have been; and, out of theſe walls, there grow | 
oaks of ſuch a vaſt bigneſs, incorporated, as it were, 


with the ſtones, and their roots and boughs are ſpread 
ſo far round, that they raiſe admiration in all that 
behold them. The walls are about two Italian miles 
in compaſs ; fo that, perhaps, it was from the large- 


_ neſs of the place, that the Saxons called it Selceſter, 


that is, © the great city ;” for Sel ſeems, in their lan- 
guage, to have ſignified great; ſince Aſſerius Mene- 
venſis interprets the Saxon word Selwood, by Sylva 
magna, i. e. © a great wood.” On the weſt ſide of 


the walls, where it is level, there runs a long ridge, 


caſt up for a defence to the place; it contains about 


eaſtward, near the gate, a farm-houſe, with a Gait 


church of modern building, in which I ſearched for | 


ancient inſcriptions, but found only ſome coats of arms 
in the windows, viz. © in a field ſabre ſeven fuſils 
&« argent bendwiſe; as, alſo, © in a field ſable a feſſe 
«© between two chevrons” or; and © in a ſhield or 
an eagle diſplayed with two heads, gules.” I find 
theſe laſt to be the arms of the Blewets, to whom | 
this eſtate came, after the time of William the Con- 
queror; the ſecond are the arms of the noble family 
of Bainard of Leckham; and the firſt is the coat of 


the family of the Cuſanz, through whom the eſtate 


. paſſed by inheritance from the Blewets to the Bainards. 
But, in the reign of William the Conqueror, this was 
the eſtate of William de Ow, the Norman, who, 
being accuſed of high treaſon, choſe to maintain his 
-innocence by a duel; but, being conquered, he was, 
by the command-of William Rufus, puniſhed with 


the loſs of his eyes and teſticles. The inhabitants of 


the place told me it had been a ccnſtant obſervation 
among them, that, though the ſoil here is fat and 
fertile, yet, in a ſort of baulks that croſs one another, 


the corn never grows ſo thick as in other parts of the 
field; and along theſe they believe the ſtreets of the 
old city to have run. They very frequently dig up 
Britiſh tiles, and great plenty of Roman coins, which 
they call Onion-pennies, from one Onion whom they 
fooliſhly fancy to have been a giant, and an inhabi- 
tant of this city; they alſo often find inſcriptions, 
which the ignorance of the country-people has de- 
ſtroyed, and rendered uſeleſs to the world. There is 
only one remaining, which was brought up to Lon- 
don, and placed in the garden of the honourable 
William Cecil baron of on {Be and lord high trea- 
ver of England : 


MEMORIZ 
FL. VICTORI- 
NE. 1. TAM: 
' VICTOR CNX 
POSVIT. 


I ſhall not be poſitive, as ſome are, that this was 
a monument in memory of Victorina, who was called 
Mater Caſtrorum, i. e. © mother of the camps;” and 
who ſet up the Victorini, ſon and grandſon, and Poſt- 
humus, Lollianus, Marius, and Tetricus, in Gaule 
and Britain, againſt Gallienus the emperor. But I 
have eee read, that there were two victors in 
Britain, and thoſe at the ſame time; one, the ſon of 
Maximus the emperor; the other, * captain of the · Pratorid 
guards to the ſame emperor, and mentioned by St, PT Mela. 
Ambroſe in his Epiſtles. However, I dare affirm, 
that neither of theſe was the victor who ſet up this 
monument, in memory of his wife. 

As there is one Roman military way that runs ſouth 
from hence, directly to Wincheſter ; fo is there ano- 
ther that goes weſtward, through Pamber (a thick Pamber. | 
and woody foreſt ;) thence by ſome places now unin- 
habited, near Litchfield, that is, „the field of car- 
e caſes;” and ſo to the foreſt of Chute, very plea- Chute-foreſt. 
ſant, by reaſon of its ſhady trees, and the diverſions 
of hunting; where the huntſmen and foreſters admire 
the paved ridge, which is "uy YO though here 
and there interrupted. 

More to the north, almoſt on the limits of this 
county, I ſaw King's-cleare, formerly a ſeat of the King's- 
Saxon kings, now a well-frequented market; [within care. 
a mile of which is an ancient ſquare camp, and ſome _ 
obſcure remains of a large building, that is ſaid ro 
have been a caſtle;] Sidmanton, the ſeat of the knightly Sidmanton, 
family of Kingſmils ; ; [(within half a mile of which, 
on Ladle-hill, is another ancient incampment ;)] and Ladle- hill | 
Burgh-cleare, under a high hill, on the top of which Burgh- 
is a military camp (ſuch as our anceſtors called burgh) te. 
ſurrounded with a large trench; and, there being a 
proſpect from hence all the country round, a beacon 
+ was built upon it, which by fire“ gave notice to t Is, C. 
the neighbouring parts of the approach of an enemy. * os 
[And a very proper place this was for ſuch a pur- 
poſe, there being from hence a clear proſpe& north- 
ward to Cuckhamſley-hill (where another beacon was 
uſed to be kept) and eaſtward almoſt as far as Read- 
ing, and ſouthward all over Hampſhire, as far as the 
Iſle of Wight.) This kind of watch-towers have 
the name of beacons, from the old word Beacnian, 
i. e. to beckon;” they have been in uſe, here in 
England, for ſeveral ages; in ſome places made of 
a high pile of wood, and in others of little barrels 
filled with pitch, ſer on the top of a high pole in 
places moſt expoſed to view, where ſome always keep 
watch in the night; and formerly the horſemen, called 
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Anderida. 


the Saxon times, particularly in the year 860, (in the 


Bea voſius. 
| had this title; who, in the battle at Cardiff in Wales, | 
engaged the Normans. He was a man mightily famed | _ 


[North-weſt from hence, on the edge of ' Berkſhire, 


repeated crimes, they afterwards expelled him out of 
thoſe parts too; and the miſerable condition of this 
| depoſed prince was ſo far from moving pity, that, 


killed by : a ſwine-herd. , 


nour, I dare not be poſitive.] About the coming in 


B Ei L 
by our anceſtors Hobelers, were ſettled in ſeveral 
places, to ſignify the approach of an enemy by day. 


is a ſquare camp, near Weſt-Woodhay, in a place 
called Wallborough, which, without doubt, took the 
name from the fortifications.] 

This county (as well as all the reſt which we have 
been hitherto deſcribing) belonged to the Weſt-Saxon 
kings; and (as Marianus tells us) when Sigebert 
was depoſed for tyrannical oppreſſions of his ſubjects, 
he had this county aſſigned him, that he might not 
ſeem intirely diveſted of government. But, for his 


concealing himſelf in the wood Anderida, he was there 


This county has had very few earls, beſides thoſe 
of Wincheſter, which I have mentioned before. [In 


time of king Ethelbert) Ofric ſeems to have had this 
honour, by his leading up the Hampſhiremen againſt 
the Danes, together with Ethelwulf and his Berkſhire- 
men ; though by the Saxon Annals they are both 
ſtyled Ealbopmen. Whether, in king Edgar's time, 
Alf here, and afterwards Elf helm, had the ſame ho- 


of the Normans, one Bogo, or * Beavoyſe, a Saxon, 


—— * 


endeavoured to extol him by legendary tales, they have 
obſcured and drowned his truly noble exploits. From 


G AA. 


for his valour and conduct; but, while the monks 


that time, we-read of no earl of this county, till the 
reign of Henry VIII, who advanced William Fitz- 
Williams {deſcended from the daughter of the mar- 
quis Montacute, and then very old) to the honours 

of earl of Southampton and lord high admiral of 
England; but, he ſoon dying without iſſue, king Ed- 
ward VI, in the firſt year of his reign, conferred that 
honour upon Thomas Wriotheſley lord chancellor of 
England; and his grandſon Henry, by Henry, his 
ſon, + enjoyed the ſame title; who, in his younger + New 
years, improved the nobility of his birth with the ad- J, © 
ditional ornaments of learning and military arts, that, 
in his riper age, he might employ them in the ſervice 

of his king and country. [After his death, this ho- 
nour deſcended to Thomas, his ſon; who, upon te 
reſtoration of king Charles II, was created knight of 
the garter, and made lord high treaſurer, of England. 

He was thrice married, but left no iſſue male; nor 
any other to inherit his title; ſo that Charles Fitz- 
Roy, eldeſt ſon to the ducheſs of Cleveland, had the 
honour. of duke of Southampton conferred upon him 
by king Charles the Second, in the 27th year of his 
reign; being alſo created, at the ſame time, ann af 
N and earl bes Chicheſter.] | | 


There are in this county 25 3 partes and. 18 | 
eee, 1 


IS | OR 


O this county of Southampton there be- | 
longs an iſland which is ſtretched out» 
over-againſt it, to the ſouth : by the Ro- 
mans called Vecta, Vectis, and Victeſis; 
by Ptolemy, Oblalnei; by the Britons, Guith; by the 
Saxons, [piÞT and pihrland, ] puidland and pich-ea; 
(for they called an iſland Ea) and by us, at this day, 
the Iſle of Wight and Whight. It is ſeparated from 
the continent of Britain by ſuch a ſmall rapid channel 
(formerly called Solent) that it ſeems to have been 
Joined to it; whence (as Ninnius obſerves) the Bri- 
tons called it Guith, which ſignifies a ſeparation : as 
Sicily, in the opinion of Julius Scaliger, had its name 
from the Latin Seco, becauſe it was broken off, and, 
as it were, diſſected from Italy; whence (with ſub- 
miſſion always to the critics) I would read that paſ- 
ſage in the ſixth of Seneca's Natural Queſtions, Ab 
Halia Sicilia reſedta; and not recka, as it is commonly 
read. [But this opinion concerning the original of 
the name, however plauſible, is not univerſally agreed 
to; for, though Ninnius, a Briton, has called it Guith, 
yet it was after the coming in of that people which 


our hiſtorians term Jutæ, and the Saxons Jotar and 
| Jurna cynn; and, at the ſame time, all agree that 


this iſland fell to their ſnare, upon the expulſion of 
the Britons. Now, Bede expreſsly names them Vitæ, 
which the Saxon idiom, of courſe, would make Mitæ, 
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as it changed Vir into Wen; and the interpreter of 
Bede calls the Jutes, who came over, Geadar, or 
Getes ; which points out to us their firſt original from 
the Goths, once ſo conſiderable a people in Germany. 

In the“ laws of Edward the Confeſſor, they are named e C- 
Guti, which, as + Sir Henry Spelman obſerves, by 4+ G 
a cuſtom of changing gu into wy or wi, becomes 6% 
the ſame with Wyti or Witi; and the Saxon aſpira- 
tion, uſed in hundreds of the like inſtances, brings it 

to the true writing pihd and pihxland. If the names 
may be thus reconciled without ſtraining, the reaſon 

of the thing makes the conjecture probable enough; 
for what can we imagine more natural than that this, 
people ſhould call their diviſion after their own name, 

in the ſame manner as the Saxons and Angles (the 
two other ſharers) fixed their names upon their re- 
ſpective bounds, as any one may obſerve by the an- 
cient diviſion of England? But, of theſe two opini- 
ons, every one is at liberty to chuſe which he pleaſes.] 
From the- nearneſs of ſituation, and likeneſs of the 


| name, we may gueſs this Vecta to be that Ita which 


(as Diodorus Siculus has it) at every tide ſeemed to 
be an iſland ; but, at the time of the ebb, the ground 
between this iſland and the continent was fo dry, 
that the old Britons uſed to carry over their tin in 
carts, in order to tranſport it into France. But I 


| cannot think this to be oh 6: 8 Mictis, though ſo like Mi 
| tho 


New) 


Faſt. 
Weſt- 


Cariſhy 
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the name Vecta; for in that iſland there was white | 
lead, whereas in this * is not hg one vein of 
metal that I know of. 

This iſland, from A to weſt, is of a lentil or ovil 


form; in length, twenty miles; and in the middle, 
where it is broadeſt, twelve miles over; the ſides lying 


north and ſouth. To ſay nothing of the abundance 


of fiſh in this ſea, the ſoil is very fruitful, and inables 
the inhabitants to export corn to other parts; there 
zs every- where plenty of rabbits, hares, partridge, and 
pheaſants ; and it has, beſides, a foreſt and two parks, 


which are well ftocked with deer, for the diverſion | 


of hunting. Through the middle of the iſland, there 
runs a long ridge of hills, where is plenty of paſture 
for ſheep; whoſe wool, next to that of Lemſter and 
Cotteſwold, is reckoned the beſt, and is in ſuch re- 
queſt with the clothiers, that the inhabitants make 
great advantage of it. In the north part, there is 


8 


very good meadow-ground, paſture, and wood ; the 


Guth part is all, in a manner, a corn country, in- 
eloſed with ditches and hedges. At each end, the 


= t makes al moſt tvo iſlands; which, indeed, are called 
Freſh-water- Joby the inhabitants, viz. that, at the weſt end, Freſh- 


Pinbridge- water-iſle ; the other, at the eaſt end, Binbridge-ille. 
He, In Bede's time, chere were in it 1200 + families; 
+ 1007. 


now, it has thirty-ſix towns, villages, and caſtles. 
As to eccleſiaſtical government, it is under the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhop of Wincheſter; as to civil, 
under the county of Southampton. The inhabitants 
 __ Facetiouſly boaſt how much happier they are than 
* Cucallatos their neighbours, ſince they never had either * monks, 
monachos. lawyers, or foxes : [but, as to monks, it is certain, 
chat St. Mary's, in 'Cariſbrook, was a cell of black 
monks, belonging firſt to Lyra in Normandy, and 
_ afterwards'to the abbey of Montgrace in Yorkſhire, 
and then to the Ciſtercians of Sheen; beſides which, 
there were in the ifland three priories.] 


Newport. The places of greateſt note are theſe: Newport, 


be beſt market in the iſland, formerly called Medena, 
and Novus Burgus de Meden, i. e.“ the new borough 


„ of Meden ;” whence the country (as it lies eaſt or 


kaſt-Meden. welt) is divided into Eaſt-Meden and Weſt-Meden. 
Weſt-Meden. This place hath given the title of earl to Montjoy 
Blount, created Auguſt 3, in the 4th of Charles I; 
vrho was ſucceeded, in the ſame honour, by his ſon 
and heir George Blount ; and he, by Henry, his bro- 
ther. In the year 1711, Thomas Windſor (ſon of 
Thomas lord Windſor, earl of Plymouth) who had 
been created viſcount Windſor of the kingdom of Ire- 
Jand by king William the Third, was by * Anne 
created baron Montjoy, from this place.) 

Next, is Cariſbrook, an old caſtle in the very mid- 
dle of the iſland, [eminent in the Saxon times ;] and 
ſo called by a ſtrange mangling of the name for [piÞz- 


Curiſbrook. 


| Tapabupi, or] Whitgareſburg, from one Whitgar, 


' Lately, C. a Saxon; of whom more hereafter. 
laſt age, magnificently rebuilt by the governor. 
this caſtle belonged very many knights tees, and, for 


alſo frequently mentioned in our modern hiſtories, ſince 
the impriſonment of that pious and religious prince, 
king Charles the Firſt, in this caſtle.] | Brading, ano- 
ther market-town. Newton and Yarmouth mayor- 
towns, which alſo ſend burgeſſes to parliament. This 
| Yarmouth and Sharpnore have their caſtles, which 
with Worſley's-tower ſecure the north-weſt ſhore. Op- 
polite to theſe, and nor above two miles diſtant, is 
Hurftcafile. Hurſt-caſtle, built upon a little tongue of land in 
| A nunnery, Flampſhire. Quarre, x where a || monaltery was founded, 
Yor. I. 


brading, 
Newton. 
Yarmouth. 


— 


It was, in the 


To 


antiquity, it exceeds all others in the iſland; [being 


| 


of Narciſius, he was ſent lieutenant of a legion into 
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A. D. 1132, [by Baldwin earl of Devonſhire, and V. Mon. 
conſecrated to the Virgin Mary.] Godſhill, where agg. 
J. Worſley erected a free-ſchool. Weſt-Cow and Weſt- Cow. 


Eaſt-Cow, now both in ruins, were built at the en- Eaſt- Cow. 


trance into . by hu VIII; of which Le- 


land, 


Couæ fubnines how coruſcant ; 
 Hac caſum colit, ille Solis ortum 
Vectam qua Neoportus intrat altam. 


The two great Cows that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the eaſtern, that the weſtern ſhore, 
Where Newport enters , Wight. — 


On the north · eaſt ade, ſtands Siadhem-calths, for- Sandham. 
tified, like the reſt, with great pieces of cannon. 

The iſland is alſo well fortified by nature, being 
incompaſſed with a continued ridge of rocks; and 
ſome lie under water all along before the iſland, to 


| the great hazard and danger of ſailors: But the moſt 
aa, from the north, edges in to ſuch a degree, that 


dangerous. are the Needles, ſo called, becauſe they are 
very ſharp and pointed; and the Shingles, which lie 
before the weſt corner of the iſland ; as, on the eaſt 
ſide, are the Owers and the Mixon; and, on Os 


north coaſt, the Brambles; ſhelves which often de- Mixon: 


bl 
ceive the ſeamen; and, if there be any place where — 


an enemy may conveniently land, that, according to 
the old way, is fenced with ſtakes faſtened | in the 
ground. 

But, for all this, it is not ſo well fortified bo n its 
rocks or caſtles, as by its inhabitants, who are natu- 
rally warlike and courageous, and, by the daily dili- 
gence and care of the governor, have the methods of Ann. 1 * 
exerciſe ſo perfect, that, be the ſervice they are put 
upon what it will, they are maſters of it; for they 
ſhoot at a mark admirably, keep their ranks, and 
| march orderly : as occaſion requires, they can cloſe 
into a round, or looſen their ranks; they can endure 
long marches, and the fatigues of hot and duſty wea- 
ther ; in ſhort, they are maſters of whatever is requi- 
ſite in a good ſoldier. The iſland, of itſelf, can raiſe 
4000 ſuch men, in times of war ; beſides, there are 
3000 of the Hampſhire militia, and 2000 of the Wilt- _ 
ſhire, appointed for the defence of the iſland, upon 
all emergencies. And, that they may, with greater 
eaſe, make head againſt an enemy, it is divided into 
eleven parts, every one of which has its centoner, or 
centurion; and its vintons, or vicenarii, i. e. leaders 
« of twenty ;;“ not to mention the + great cannon, + Torment 
and the centinels who keep watch on the high hills era. 
where the beacons ſtand ; and their poſts and couriers 
(by an obſolete name called Hobelers) who are to give 
intelligence of all occurrences to the governor. 

Veſpaſian was the firſt who reduced this iſland to 
the power of the Romans, while he ſerved as a pri- 
vate officer under Claudius; for thus Suetonius writes In the life of 
of him: © In the reign of Claudius, by the favour * i 
« Germany; being thence removed into Britain, he 
« fought thirty pitched battles with the enemy, ſub- 
dued two powerful nations, took above twenty 
towns, together with the Iſle of Wight, which lies 
upon the coaſt of Britain z partly under the com- 
mand of Aulus Plautius, a conſular lieutenant, 
partly under the conduct of the emperor Claudius 
« himſelf: for which he was honoured with trium- 

« phal ornaments; and, in a ſhort time after, with 


e ſacerdotal dignities.” It was at this ifland that ; Duplex A- 


Alectus, when he had uſurped the government of Bri- cerdetinn. 
1 11 tain, | 


* Forte de gen- 
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| 15 Tn In fpeeuti tain, + lay in wait for. the Romans with his fleet; 


2 diis col. who yet, by the help of a favourable fog, got to ſhore 
undiſcovered by the enemy, and ſet fire to their own | 


ſhips, that there might be no temptation to run away. 
The firſt of the Saxons that ſubdued it was Cerdicus; 
and he gave it to Stuffa and Whitgar, who put the | 
greateſt part of the Britiſh inhabitants to the ſword 
in Whitgaraburgh, called ſo from him, and now by 
contraction Cariſbrook. Wolpher, king of the Mer- 
cians, afterwards ſubdued this iſland, and gave it, 
together with the country of the Meanvari, to Edel- 
walch, king of the South-Saxons, when he ſtood 
godfather to him. Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, * (after Edelwalch was killed, and Arvandus, | 
a petty prince of the iſland, was made away) joined 
it to his own dominions, and cruelly maſſacred almoſt 
all the natives of the ifland. He gave three hundred 


Hides, the fourth part thereof, to biſhop Wilfred, who 
flirſt inſtructed the inhabitants in the Chriſtian religion. 


| But let Bede ſpeak in his own words: 
After Ceadwalla had got the kingdom of the 


« Geuiſſi, he took alſo the Iſle of Wight, which, till | 
* then, was wholly given to idolatry ; and by a bloody 


“ maſſacre endeavoured to extirpate the natives, and 
< 1n their ſtead to people it with his own country- 


« men; obliging himſelf, as they ſay, by a vow 


(though he was not as yet become a Chriſtian) that, 
if he conquered the iſland, he would devote the 


fourth part, both of it and of his ſpoil, to God; 


*« which he accordingly did by giving it to biſhop 
« Wilfrid, for the ſervice of God; for“ he, being 


ce of that country, happened to be there. The iſland 
« js judged by the Engliſh to include twelve hundred 


lia + hides ; whereupon three hundred of them were 


« given to the biſhop. But he committed that part 
% which. he received to one of his clerks, by name 
« Bernwin, who was his ſiſter's ſon; giving him a 


e prieſt, whoſe name was Hildila, with order to bap- 


 « tiſe, and preach the word to all who were deſirous 
of ſalvation. Where I think myſelf bound to ob- 
ce ſerve, that, among the firſt-fruits of thoſe who were 
converted in that iſland, two young boys of the 
blood royal, brothers to Arvandus king of the 
* 1ſland, were, by the ſpecial grace of God, crowned 
with martyrdom; for, when the enemy was ready 

to invade the iſle, theſe young brothers made their 
s eſcape to the next province, where, coming to a 

place that is called Ad Lapidem, and thinking to 
« fecure themſelves there from the fury of the con- 
, quering prince, they were betrayed, and ordered 
<« to be put to death: which coming to the ears of a 
certain abbot and prieſt called Cynbreth, who, at 
%a {mall diſtance from thence, had a monaſtery in 


. * a place called Reodford, i. e. the ford of reeds;” 


he came to the king, who was then privately in 
|< thoſe parts for the cure of the wounds he had re- 


« ceived in the Ifle of Wight, and deſired of him, | 
« that, if thoſe young brothers muſt be killed; he | 


« would pleaſe firſt to permit them to be baptiſed. 


This requeſt the king granted; upon which, the 


<« abbot having inſtructed them in the word of truth, 
« and baptiſed them, he gave them a ſure title to 
the kingdom of heaven; and, immediately after, 
the executioner coming to them, they joyfully ſub- 
<« mitted to a temporal death, as a certain paſſage to 
<< eternal life. And in this order, after all the pro- 
„ yinces of Britain had received the Chriſtian faith, 


de the Iſle of Wight was aiſo converted; in which, 


_ <. notwithſtanding, becauſe of the miſeries of a fo- 
< reign yoke, none had the dignity of a miniſter or 


Beſides theſe lords, it has had a noble family called 


S MEA. 
«. biſhop, before Daniel, who is now biſhops _ the | 
«© Weſt-Saxons and the Geuiſſi.“ 

From this time, authors ſay nothing of this iſland 
till the year 1066, when Toſtus, brother to king 


Harold, invaded it with ſome pirate-ſhips from Flan- Florence of 
ders, out of ſpite to his brother; and, when he had 9 


«compelled the inhabitants to pay him a certain tri- 


“ bute, he ſailed off.“ A few years after (as I find 


in an ancient book belonging to the priory of Cariſ- 


brook, which was ſhewn me by Robert Glover, So- 
merſet-herald, our great oracle in genealogical anti- 
quities) “ as William the baſtard conquered England, 
& fo William Fitz-Oſborne (who was his marſhal, and 
earl of Hereford) conquered the Iſle of Wight, and 
was lord of it.“ A long time after, the French, 
in the yeat 1377, ſurpriſed and plundered the iſle; 
they made another unſucceſsful attempt A. D. 1403, 
being bravely repulſed ; as they were again, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when the French gallies, 
ſet fire to one or two ſmall den wirhin the me. 
mory of our * fathers. „ 880 faid 
As to the lords of this iſle, William r it-Olcerd r + oh 
being preſently after ſlain in the wars of F landers, and Iſleof 2 
his ſon Roger attainted and baniſhed, it came into 
the king's hands, and Henry 1, king of England, gave pit 
it to Richard de Ridvers (otherwiſe called Redvers 
and de Ripariis) earl of Devonſhire, and with it the 
fee of the village of Chriſt-church, where this Richard 
built a caſtle, as likewiſe another at Cariſbrook; but 
his ſon Baldwin (in the troubleſome reign of king 
Stephen, when there were as many tyrants in England 
as lords of caſtles, who all uſurped a power of coin- 
ing money, with other branches of ſovereign autho- 
rity) was deprived of this caſtle by king Stephen. 
His poſterity, however, recovered their ancient right; 
whoſe pedigree I have already drawn, where I treated 
at large of the earls of Devonſhire. At length, Iſa- 
bella, widow of William de Fortibus, earl of Albe- 
marle and Holderneſs, ſiſter and heir of Baldwin, the - 
laſt earl of Devonſhire of this family, was very hardly 
prevailed with to ſurrender all her * and 1 1 + * char. 
by deed, to king Edward I. 
Since that time, the kings of England FRO held 
this iſle; and Henry de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
was by king Henry VI. (of whom he was a mighty 
favourite) © crowned king of the Ifle of Wight, and 
« afterwards intitled firſt earl of all England.” But 
this new and extraordinary title died with him. Richard 
Woodevile, earl of Rivers, was afterwards made lord 
of the Iſle of Wight by Edward IV, and Reginald 
Bray * farmed it of king Henry VII. (whoſe darling - , firman 
he was) at the yearly rent of three hundred marks, accepit. 


* 


de Inſula or Liſle; one of whom, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II, was ſummoned to parliament by the name 
of John de Inſula Vecta, i. e. of the Iſle of Wight.” 


— 
— 


More rare Plants growing wild in 
Hampſhire. | 


Anas ſupinum villoſum paluſtre C. B. Park. 
« Marſh St. Peter's wort with woolly leaves.” On 
a rotten mooriſh ground not far from Southampton 
abundantly ; it grows on the like grounds in ber, 
places, eſpecially of the Weſt - country. 
Alopecuros maxima Anglica Park. altera maxima 
Anglica paludoſa Ger. emac. altera maxima Anglica 
paludoſa, ſeu gramen alopecuroides maximum J. B. 
Lob. 


hare 


mam 
[ 


MW 4M Þ 


about two miles from Portſmouth, over-againſt the 
Ine of Wighr, plentifully. Lobel. | 

Aſphodelus luteus acorifolius paluſtris Anglicus 
Lobelii J. B. Lancaſtriz verus Ger. emac. deſcr. 


Pſeudo- aſphodelus paluſtris Anglicus C. B. Lanca- 
| ſhire. © Aſphodel or baſtard-aſphodel.” On a bog in 
a heath 1 in the mid-way between Saliſbury and South- | 


ampton. This 1 is very common in bogs and watery 


places, both in the weſt and north parts of England. 


Bardana minor, Ger. Xanthium eu lappa minor 


J. B. Park. Lappa minor, xanthium Dioſcoridis C. B. 
The leſſer burdock.“ I once found it in the road 


a from Portſmouth to London, about three miles from 


Portſmouth. But i it, being an annual plant, may be 


| loſt again there. 


Citampelos altera Anglica minima Park. p-. 173. 


„The leaſt 'Engliſh black bindweed.” This grows 
about Drayton near Portſmouth ; it differs little from 
the common black Bindweed but in the ſmallneſs of 
its parts, which may be „ to the barrenneſs of 
the ſoil. 


Dryopteris Penz & Lobelii Ger. emac. p. 1135. 
« True oak- fern.“ This Mr. Goodyer found in a 


very wet moor or bog, called White-row-moor, where 
peat is now dug a mile from Petersfield in Hamp- 


ſhire. This is found in many wet and boggy grounds 


in divers counties of England; it is called by Jo. 


Bauhine Filix minor non ramola ; and, uy us, Fi ili 
minor paluſtris eee, 

Erica maritima Anglica fupifia Park. Engliſh 
cc low ſea-heath.” Found by Lobel about Portſmouth. 
Park. p. 1485. This we have found in many places 
on the ſea-coaſts, both in Eſſex and Suffolk. 


Malva arborea marina noſtras Park, © * Engliſh | 


„ 
Lob. Ad. part. alt. © The great Engliſh marſh-fox- 


tail-graſs.” In the moiſt paſtures of this county, near 
the ſalt-works, and an ancient houſe called Drayton» 


. 


<« ſea-tree-mallow.” About Hurſt-caſtle near the Ile 


of Wight, where alſo grows crithmum. chryſanthe- 
mum in great plenty on the miry marſh-ground, 
Mercurialis mas & foemina J. B. vulgaris mas & 


| faemina Park. Ger. Merk. teſticulata ſive mas Dioſ- 


coridis & Plinii; & ſpicata ſive fœmina eorundem 


C. B. & French Mercury, the male and female.” On 
the beach near Ryde in the Iſle of Wight plentifully. 


Nidus avis flore & caule violaceo-purpureo colore, 
an pſeudo-limodoron Cluſ Hiſt. p. 270. Ger. emac. 
p. 228. Found in the border of a field called Mar- 
born, near Habridge in Haliborn a mile from Aulton, 
Mr. Goodyer. 

Pulmonaria foliis echii Ger. rubro ie: foliis echii 


J. B. anguſtifolia cæruleo rubente flore C. B. « Bu- 


<« gloſs cowſlips, or long-leaved ſage of Jeruſalem.” 
Found by Mr. Goodyer flowering, May 25, in a wood 
by Holbury-houſe in the new foreſt, Hampſhire. 


Rapunculus corniculatus montanus Ger. flore glo- 


boſo purpureo J. B. folio oblongo, ſpica orbiculari 


C. B. Alopecuroides orbiculatus Park. © Horned 


« rampions with a round head of flowers.” Found 


by Goodyer in the incloſed chalky hilly grounds by 


Maple-Durham, near Petersfield in Hampſhire , it 
grows in divers places of the downs in Suſſex. 


As for the geniſtella Anglica ſpinoſa ſupina, ſive 


chamæſpartum ſupinum, which Lobel is ſaid to have 
obſerved growing not far from Southſea- caſtle, where 


it flowered in July and Auguſt, with ſlender railing 
branches of a long ſpan ; 


And the geniſtella ſive chamæſpartum rectum, flore 


& acutis ſpinis ſparto ſupino paribus & ſimilibus, 


found by the ſame Lobel flowering in July near Portſ- 


mouth, both which he is ſaid to have deſcribed in the 
margin of his Dutch Herbal P. B. we could not find 


any ſuch plants in thoſe places, neither heard of them. 
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H E Attrebatii, as in France, fo likewiſe in Britain, border upon the Bee Now that name it 45 
diſuſed, and the country they inhabited is commonly called Berkſhire ; but it ought to be taken for grant- 


and ſtill retained the names of their own countries) that our Attrebatii removed hither from among the Attrebates 


in Gaule, who, according to Ptolemy, poſſeſſed the maritime parts of Gaule, upon the Seine, to wit, that very. con- 


try, which'may be ſaid, in a manner, to lie oppoſite to our Attrebatii. Therefore Ceſar faid, not without great 


probability, that Comius Attrebatenſis was à perſon of conſiderable authority i in theſe parts, that is, among his own 
countrymen, and that, after his being conquered by Cæſar, he fled hither ; when, as we have it in Frontinus, bis 


ſhips being run a. ground, he commanded his ſails to be hoiſted up, and by that means hindered Ceſar's purſuit ; who, 


ſeeing his full ſails afar off, and ſuppoſing he made away with a freſh gale, deſifted from following him farther. 
'Whence they had this name of Attrebatii is a matter ftill in diſpuie; as for thoſe that derive it from Attrech, which 
"they would have to ſignify * a land of bread” in the old Gauliſb tongue, 1 am afraid they are miſtaken, Tet it be 


ſufficient for me, that I have ſhewn from whence they < came into Aan as for the etymology of their Mae, 4 1 laue | 
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it to the ſearch of others. 


H E county, which we call Berkſhire, 
was termed by the Latin writers Berche- 
ria, and anciently by the Enghſh Saxons 


1 Fee 


1 
1 | ed in Wilt- 


— 
—— 


Beppocrcype; which name Aſſerius Me- 
nevenſis derives from Berroc, a certain wood where 
| box grew in great abundance ; others from an “ oak 


when the ſtate was in more than ordinary danger, 
the inhabitants were wont in ancient times to reſort, 
and conſult about public affairs. [However, it is cer- 
tain, that, in the moſt ancient Saxon Annals, the 


name of Berkſhire is immediately derived. ] 


al but pleaſant and gentle, ſtreams of the Iſis or Ouſe 
| Is see this no- (& which afterwards takes the name of Thamiſis, the 
| tion confut- Thames) and firſt ſeparates it from Oxfordſhire, and 
then from Buckinghamſhire. The ſouth ſide, to- 
' wards Hampſhire, is watered by the river Kennet, till 
it runs into the Thames; weſtward, where it borders 
upon Wiltſhire, and is broader, as likewiſe in the 
middle parts, it is rich and fruitful, eſpecially where 


it falls into a valley, which they call the Vale of 

White Horſe, from I know not what ſhape of a 
white horſe, fancied on the ſide of a whitiſh hill. 

But the eaſt ſide, which borders upon Surry, is down- 

right barren, or, at beſt, bears but little; and it is very 
| 3 taken up with with woods and foreſts. 


To the weſt, near the Ouſe, ſtands Faringdon on a 


_ 


Guil. K ly for a certain fortification built by Robert, earl of 
brigen.. Glouceſter, againſt king Stephen; who, nevertheleſs, 
took it at the expence of much blood and labour, 


| « disbarkedꝰ (ſo the word Beroke ſignifies) to which, 


| name is Beappucrcype, melted by degrees into Bean- 
if. | | pucrcyne and Bappuc7cipe, from whence the preſent 
i | The 
north ſide of this county is waſhed by the winding, | 


high ground, now noted for its market, but former 


| 
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and laid it fo level with the ground, that nothing 


of it is now to be ſeen. But (as we find in the 
Chronicle of Waverley- abbey) king John, in the year 

MCC, “moved by divine inſpiration, granted the 
« ſite, with all its appurtenances, for the building of 


an abbey for the Ciſtercian order. 


From hence the Ouſe, fetching a great compa 
and making its way towards the north, waters ſeveral 
villages of little note, till, winding inwards again, and 
dividing its ſtream, i it arrives at Abingdon, a hand- Abingdon, 
ſome town, well frequented ; called firſt by the 
Engliſh-Saxons bPeoverNam, then Abbanbune ; Abbandune, 
doubtleſs, from the abbey, rather than from Abbe 
nus, I know not what Iriſh hermit, as ſome have writ- 
ten. © It was a place,” as we have it in the old 
book of Abingdon, upon the plain of a hill, ex- 
« tremely pleaſant to the eye, a little beyond the 
village which is now called Suniggewelle, between 
< two very fine rivulets, which incloſing between 


them the place itſelf (as it were a fort of bay) 


« yield a delightful proſpect to the beholders, and 
ea convenient ſubſiſtence to the inhabitants. It was 
in ancient times called Sheoveſham, a famous city, 
4 goodly to behold, full of riches; incompaſſed with 
very fruitful fields, green meadows, ſpacious paſttures, 
* and flocks of cattle abounding with milk. Here 
< the king kept his court; hither the people reſorted, 
« while IS were depending about the great- 
+ eſt and moſt weighty affairs of the kingdom.” [For 
which reaſon and its ancient name Sheoveſham (writ- 
ten by Leland, whether from record, or by miſtake, I 
know not, Seukeſham) it is not unreaſonable to think _ 
this the very place wherein two ſynods were held ; one 
in the year 742, and the other in 822; both ſaid . 
te 
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| be at Cloper-doo : _ though it hath been ſettled, 
Cliff at Hoo. in Kent, at a place called Cliff at Hoo, yet that con- 
jecture is wholly founded upon the ſimilitude of names, 


and doth by no means agree with what is ſuppoſed, 


that Cloveſhoo was probably in Mercia; and Ethel- 
bald, king of the Mercians, had the greateſt hand in 
it, becauſe the Saxon Annals mention him particular- 
I, as preſent ; and Cliffathoo in Kent is too much 
in a corner, to anſwer the character of Cloveſhoo, 
which is mentioned but twice in the Annals, and 
both times expreſsly ſaid to be the place of a ſynod. 


\1 decreed, That there ſhould be two ſynods yearly ; 
e but, becauſe there were ſeveral incidental cauſes 

« which might prevent them, it was unanimouſly a- 

ee greed, however, that there ſhould one meet yearly, 
the firſt day of Auguſt, at the place called Clofe- 
Clofeſhon. . 
= to point out a place fo little for the conveniency 


ally be meant of this place; a place, perhaps, by rea- 


yell be thought of.] But to return. As ſoon as 
here, it began by degrees to lay aſide its old name, 
ang to be called F and Abbington, that is, 
the abbey's town. This abbey had not flouriſh-d 
long, before it was thrown down, as it were, in an in- 

| ſtant, by the violent fury of the Danes; yet it ſoon 
after recovered itſelf, through the liberality of king 

| Edgar; and afterwards, by the induſtry of the Nor- 
man abbots, it grew to that magnificence by degrees, 
as to ſtand in competition almoſt with any abbey in 
Britain, for riches and grandeur, as its preſent ruins 
ſtill declare. But the town, though it had its de- 


year 1416, when King Henry V. built bridges over 


Henricus: 


to fundaverat 


anno, rex pon. Helen's church there) and turned the high road 
tem Burford hither for a ſhorter cut, it became ſo much fre- 


ſuper undas 


age Cul- quented, as to be reckoned among the principal towns 

bamford. of this county ; having a mayor, and much inrich- 

„ ing itſelf by ſteeped barley ſprouting and chitting a- 

9750 gain, which the Greeks call byne, and we — It 
t. 


hath, beſides, a croſs of excellent workmanſhip in the 
middle of the market place; erected, as they report, 
in the reign of king Henry VI, by the fraternity of St. 
Cross, which was inſtituted by him. [At preſent, this 


is one of the towns for the public buſineſs of the 


county, and is particularly honoured by affording 
to the family of Bertie the title of earl; which 
was firſt conferred upon James lord Norris, of 
e in the 34th year of king Charles the Second. 
As Ciſſa was the founder of the foreſaid abbey, ſo 


Cilla * ſiſter of king Cedwalla,” as I have it out of 
an old book, * built a nunnery at Helneſtow near the 


Thames, where herſelf preſided over the virgins, who 
& were afterwards tranſlated to Witham. In the 
< heat of the war between Offa and Kinulph, the nuns, 
upon the building of a caſtle there, retired from 

& thence; for, after that Kinulph was overthrown, 
4 whatſoever lay under his juriſdiction, from the 


e town of Wallingford, in the ſouth part from 


"Now Aſh- © Ichenild-ſtreet as far as Eſſebury, and in the 


ury near | | 3 | 5 OW 
White 4 @. © north part as far as the river Thames, king 


« Offa ſeized.” {At the ſouth part of Oxford, there | 


begins a great cauſey, going from friar Bacon's 
ſtudy, for near two miles, towards Abingdon; + 
which one would imagine, at firſt ſight, to have been 


a work of the Romans; but it appears by records to 
TS i "FI : | 1354 1 


+ Aubr. N 
Mon. Brit. 


And, in a council at Hertford, in 672, we find it | 


« ſhoh.“ Which cannot be ſuppoſed, unreaſonably, | 
of moſt of the members, but may very ration- 


ſon of its ſituation, as eligible by all parties, as could | 


Ciſſa, king of the Weſt-Saxons, had built the abbey | ti 


pendence for a long time on the abbey, yer, ſince the 


9vintus quar- the Ouſe (as appears by a diſtich in a Se WL of St. 


lain to his royal conſort queen Anne. 


H I 
"EM bw mas by Robert Doiley, in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.) 

Near Abingdon, to the doctheweſt, lies Lee, which 
by the daughter of a certain knight firnamed de Lee, 
came to the family of the Beſiles, and thence was 
called Beſiles- Lee; and from that family, in right of Befiles- Lee. 
marriage, to Richard Fettiplace; whoſe progenitor, Fettiplace. 
Thomas, brought ſome honour to his poſterity by 
matching with Beatrix, natural daughter of John I, 
king of Portugal, from whom they are deſcended. 
But now let us return, Near Abingdon, the little 
river Ock, which waſhes the ſouth fide of the town, 
and over which Sir John St. Helen's, knight, did for- 
merly build a bridge, falls gently into the Ouſe; it | 
hath its riſe in the vale of White-horſe, a mile or two Kingſton- 
from Kingſton-Liſle, anciently the poſſeſſion of Wa- Ny 
rin de Inſula or Liſle, a renowned baron. John Viſcounts 
Talbot, a younger ſon of that famous warrior John a 
earl of Shrewſbury, being by the mother's ſide deſcend- 
ed from that baron, was firſt created baron Liſle (as 
Warin de Inſula was before, in regard of his being 
poſſeſſed of this place; as if that honour were an- 
nexed to it) and afterwards viſcount Liſle. This 
title, by the favour of our kings, in a continued ſe- 
ries remained in his poſterity ; for {briefly to ſum up 


all) when Thomas Talbot, fon of John before-men- 
| tioned, died without iſſue, being ſhot through the 


mouth with an arrow, as he was defending his eftate 
in a ſkirmiſh againſt baron Berkley; Edward Grey, 


who had married his ſiſter, received the ſame honour 


from king Richard III, and had a ſon named John, 
whoſe only daughter and heir, being an infant, was 


contracted to Charles Brandon by king Henry VIII, i 


and thereupon he became viſcount Liſle ; but, ſhe 
dying before the ſolemniſation of the marriage, this 
his title died with her. The ſame king Henry after- 
terwards conferred this honour upon Arthas Planta- 
genet, a natural ſon of king Edward IV, who had 
married Elifabeth, the ſiſter of John Grey viſcount 


Liſle, and widow of Edmund Dudley; and, upon . 


his dying without ifſue-male, John Dudley, ſon of 
Edmund Dudley by the ſame Eliſabeth Grey, after- 


wards duke of Northumberland, was honoured by \ 


the ſame king with this title. But, he being attaint- 
ed, queen Eliſabeth reſtored in blood his ſon Am- 
broſe; and, before ſhe created him earl of Warwick 
did, the ſame day, create him baron Liſle ; and Ro- 
bert Sidney, his ſiſter's ſon, a perſon illuſtrious for his 
noble deſcent, and his own. virtues, was honoured 


with the title of viſcount Liſle, in the year 1605, by _ 
king James [the Firſt ;] who had before created him 


baron Sidney of Penſhurſt, and made him chamber- 
[The ſame 
perſon was alſo advanced to the honour of earl of 
Leiceſter, in the 14th year of the ſame king; all 
which honours have been continued down, and do 
{till remain, in the ſame name and family. | 
Above the head of the river Ock, near Aſhbury- 


park, * is a camp, of a figure as near round as ſquare, * Aubr. 


the diameter above an hundred paces, and the Monum- 
works ſingle; which ſeems to prove it Daniſh. 
But the works are now almoſt quite ſpoiled and 
defaced by digging for the Sarſden-ſtones (as they Sarſden- 
call them) to build a houſe i in 1 park, es a 
the lord Craven. | 

Above the ſame kill is another camp with ſingle 
works, but very large; and, at about two furlongs 
diſtance, -is a 3 called Dragon-hill ; 
whether from hence one may conclude this to be the 


tumulus of Uther Pendragon, ſince the conjecture is 


Mm m | not 
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but, Dragon Hill. 
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I leave others to determine; 


K R E 


not warranted by any direct teſtimony from hiſtary, 
as alſo, whether the 


white horſe, on the ſide of the hill, was made by 
Hengiſt, ſince the horſe was the arms or figure in 


his ſtandard. About a mile from the hill, are a 


great many large ſtones, which, though very con- 


Denchworth. 


Puſey. 
* Now the, 


Ws 


fuſed, it muſt, have been laid there with deſign, ſome U 


of them being placed edge-wiſe z but the reſt, in- 


deed, appear fo diſorderly, that one would imagine 


they had only been emptied out of carts.] 
From Kingſton-Liſle, the river Ock, juſt now men- 
tioned, runs between Denchworth, and Puſey (“ the 


| poſſeſſion of a family of that ſirname, and held by a 


horn given to their anceſtors by kingCanutus the Dane. 
[Thus much the inſcription invalies} but both the 
character and ſtyle thereof are modern, many hun- 


dreds of years after the conqueſt; ſo that, of what 


antiquity ſoever the horn itſelf may be, the inſcription 
muſt have been added long after the age of Canu- 


tus. Not but the tradition of Canutus's giving it 


may probably be very true, ſince there are ſo many 
inſtances of this kind, in many parts of England; 


and Ingulphus has expreſsly told us, that, in thoſe 
days, it was common to make grants of lands by horns, 
among other things.] The two Denchworths are hard 


| by, where two noble and ancient families did long 


h - ouriſh 1 Hide at South-Denchworth, and Fettiplace 


at North-Denchworth ; both which ſeem to have 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock, ſince they give the ſame 
coat of arms; [and are now ſeated, the firſt at King. 
ſton, and the ſecond at Swinbrock.] After this, the 
Ock receives a nameleſs rivulet, which flows out of 


the ſame vale to Wantage, called, in the Saxon, Wa- 


nadinð; anciently a royal village, and the birth-place 


of the famous king Alfred, which he bequeathed, at 
his death, to Alfrich. It was made a market-town, 
a long time after, by the intereſt of that valiant ſol- 


dier Foulk Fitzwarin, upon whom Roger Bigod, earl 


+ It now 
owns, C. 


Aubr. MS. 


Cuckamſley- 
kill. 


marſhal of England, had beſtowed it, for his ſingu- 
lar courage and conduct in war; and þ afterwards it 


owned for its lords the Bourchiers earls of Bath, de- 
ſcended from the race of the Fitzwarins; of which 
family ſome are buried here. [A mile above Want- 
age, eaſt from Aſhbury, there is a very large camp 
on the brow of a hill, of a quadrangular form, and 
ſingle- worked; from which it appears to be Roman. 
Faſt from thence is Cuckamſleychill, called, in the 
Saxon, Cpichelmer-Pleape, and by Florence of Wor- 
ceſter Cuiccelmeſlawe; from whence, by degrees the 


_ preſent name is melted, and the word hill added by 


f F Chron. Sax. 
An. 1020. 


* Gee this 
confuted in 
Wil:hue. 
Sinodun. 


tautology, for want af knowing, that Pleape, in the 


deſtroyed Wallingford, in the year of our Lord 
1006. ] | 

The Ouſe, leaving Abingdon; preſently receives 
the Tame out of Oxfordſhire (of which river elſe- 
where.) Now, by a compound word being called 
* Thamiſis (the Thames) it firſt makes a viſit to Si- 
nodun, a high hill defended with a deep ditch, where 
it is certain that, in ancient times, there was a Roman 
fortification ; for, when the ground is broken up 


with the plough, Roman coins (a certain ſign of an- 


Brettwell. 
Robert Mon- 


tiquity) are, now and then, found by the plough- 


men. 
Beneath it, at Brettwell, there was a caſtle (if it 
was not really upon this hill) which Henry II. took 


by ſtorm, a little before his making peace with king 


Stephen. From hence the Thames bends its courſe 


to the once chief city of the Attrebatii, which Anto- 


——_— 


day-book) © 276 * houſes, yielding nine pounds 
K and thoſe that dwelt there did the king ſer- PIG. 
vice on horſeback, or elſe | by ſea. 


caſtle, faith Leland,)] was a mile in compals, [or 
more.] It hath a caſtle ſeated upon' the” river, very 


[Leland ſays, with e three dikes, large and deep, 8 
| and well watered.”] | In the middle ſtands a tower, 


| whereof, which you climb by ſtairs, I ſaw a well of 


at the ford, incamped here before he marched to 
Saxon, implies ſo much; || over this it was, that the 


Danes paſſed in their depredations, after they had 


| God did ſo prevail upon Brient and his wife, that, 


B38 KX 1 1 . 


ninus calls + Galleva Attrebatum, and Ptolemy Galeva ; + Placed b 
both, through the careleſneſs of copiers, inſtead of * e at 
Gallena; and theſe likewiſe, in the Greek copies, Oxfor tire 
obtrude upon us Naxwa, by a tranſpoſition of the woke ſee, 
letters, for Taxwa; for I have thought, that it was 

ſo called in the Britiſh tongue, as it were Guall-hen, 

that is, © the old fort : which name being {till kept, 


and ford, from a ſhallow place 1 in the river, added Ford. 


to it, the Saxons, in ancient times, called it Dual- 
le ndapond and pallengaFopd ; and we now-a-days, 
by contraction, Wallingford ; [as it is alſo called in Wallingford, 
the Saxon Annals (according to the ſeyeral ages) 
pealingafopd, palinde ond, and palingropd.] In 
Edward the Confeſſor's time, it was counted a 
borough, and contained in it (as we find in Domeſ- | 


* Hagas. 


Of thoſe {| Per aquan, 
e houſes, eight were deſtroyed for the caſtle.” It 


was formerly walled about, and, as may be ſeen by 
the track [of the ditch and wall, (beginning from the 


large, and fo well fortified in former times, that the 

hope of its being impregnable hath made ſome per- 

ſons over-reſolute ; for, when the flames of civil war 

had ſet all England on fire, we read that king Stephen 

did, every now and then, attempt it by a liege, but 

always in vain. We much wondered at its great- 

neſs and magnificence, when we were boys; and 

reired thither from Oxford (for it“ was a retir- * Is now, 
ing-place for the ſtudents of Chriſt-Church at Oxford.) C- 

It is double-walled, and ſurrounded with two ditches ; 


raiſed upon a very high mount; in the ſteep aſcent . 


an excceding great depth. The inhabitants believe 
it was built by the Danes; but I ſhould rather judge, 
that ſomething was here erected by the Romans, and 
afterwards demoliſhed by the Saxons and Danes, when 
Sueno the Dane harraſſed the country, up and down 


in theſe parts. At length, it recovered under William 

I, as plainly appears by Domeſday-book, where it 
makes mention of eight * houſes being pulled down · 2 
for the caſtle, as I juſt now obſerved; yet William 
Gemeticenſis takes no notice of this caſtle, when 

he writes, that William the Norman, after Ha- 
rold's defeat, immediately led his army to this 

city (for ſo he terms it) and, paſſing the Thames 


London. At this time, Wigod, an Engliſh- 

man, was lord of Wallingford, who had an only Lords of 
daughter given in marriage to Robert D'Oily ; by 1 
whom he 1 Maud his ſole heir, married firſt to 
Miles Criſpin, and, after his death, by the favour ß 
king Henry I, to Brient + Fitz- Count; and he, be- + Fe Ce 
ing bred a ſoldier, and taking part with Maud the 71. 
empreſs, ſtoutly defended this caſtle againſt king 
Stephen (who had raifed a fort over-againſt it at 
Craumeſh) till the peace, ſo much wiſhed for by 
England in general, was concluded in this place, and 

an "os put. to that terrible quarrel between king | 
Stephen and king Henry II. And then the love of 


quitting the tranſitory vanities of this world, they 
wholly devoted themſelves to Chriſt ; and, by that 


means, this honcur of Wallingford fell to the crown. 
This appears by theſe words taken out of an old In- 
quiſition in the Exchequer : * To his well beloved Of the be⸗ 


lords, 


nour C 
lingfo 
Teſta 
vil in 
| chequ 
Salt 


A teri 
plagu 


Moul, 


Ald 


The 1 


Kenn 


Hung 


of 
| gford, 


Co · 


he ho- 


chequer . 


vour of Wal- © lords, our lords the king's juſtices and the barons 
lingford 1 N « of the Exchequer, the conſtable of Wallingford, |; 
To the Ex. « greeting. Know ye that I have made diligent 
e inquiſition by the knights of my bailiwick, in 
« purſuance of my lord the king's precept directed 
« to me by the ſheriff; and this is the ſum of the in- 
« quiſition thus taken: Wigod of Wallingford held 
the honour of Wallingford 1 in king Harold's time, 
and afterwards in the reign of king William I; 
e and had by his wife a certain daughter, whom he 
« gave in marriage to Robert D'Oily. This Robert 
« had by her a daughter named Maud, who was his 
4 heir, Miles Criſpin eſpouſed her, and had with her 
&« the aforeſaid honour of Wallingford. After Miles's 
« deceaſe, our lord king Henry I. beſtowed the aforeſaid 
« Maud upon Brient Fitz-Count, &c.” Yet after- 
wards, in the Reign of Henry III, it belonged to the 
earls of Cheſter, and then to Richard, king of the 
Romans and earl of, Cornwall, who repaired it; and 


| Salutem. 


plague. 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars in Capricorn, raged 
over all Europe, in the year of our Lord 1348, this 


Wallingford was fo exhauſted, that whereas before it 


was very well inhabited, and had twelve churches in 
itz [(Leland ſays, fourteen, and that, in his time, 


ſeveral were living who could ſhew the places where 
they all ſtood )] now it has but one or two. But the 
Inhabitants rather lay the cauſe of this their decay 


See the ike Upon the bridges built at Abingdon and Dorcheſter , 

inſtance at by which means the high road is turned from thence. 

Wilton in 

Wiltſnire. 
and the conveniency of ſending corn and other 


Jo that, of late years, it is very much increaſed, both 
in buildings and number of inhabitants. It is a cor- 
poration governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, who 
are juſtices of the peace within the borough ; and 
they have a free-ſchool, and a market-houſe wherein 
the mayor and juſtices keep the quarter- ſeſſions.] 


Moulesford, between very fruitful fields on both ſides, by Moules- 
ford, which king Henry I. gave to Girald Fitzwalter; 
from whom the noble family of the C arews are de- 
ſcended; 


Aldworth. as well as England. Not far from hence is Ald- 
Worth, where are certain tombs, and ſtatues, upon 
them larger than ordinary, much wondered at by the 
common- people, as if they were the portraitures of 
giants; when, indeed, they are only thoſe of certain 


caſile here, and is ſuppoſed to have been extinct 
for want of iſſue male, in the reign of Edward III. 
And now at length the Thames meets with the Kennet, 
which, as I ſaid before, waters the ſouth ſide of this 
.county, and, at its firſt entrance, after it has left 
Hungerford. 'Wiltſhire, runs beneath Hungerford, called, in an- 
_ cient times, Ingleford Charnam-ſtreet, a mean town, 


The river 
ennet, 


ond ſeated in a moiſt place; which yet gave both name 


and title to the honourable family of the barons of 
Hungerford, firſt advanced to its greatneſs by Walter 
' Hungerford [fon of Sir Thomas, ſpeaker to the houſe 


n 


lament wherein they had a ſpeaker)] who was ſteward 


| Catharine Peyerel (deſcended from the Moels and the 


to his ſon Edmund, who founded a collegiate chapel | 

within the inner court: but, he dying without iſſue, | 

it returned to the crown, and was annexed to the 
dukedom of Cornwall; ſince when, it hath fallen 

A terrible much to decay. More eſpecially, about the time 
VUben that plague and mortality, which followed the 


[Notwithſtanding which misfortunes, their malt-trade, 


commodities by water to London, do ſtill ſupport it; | have been given by John of Gaunt, along with the 


of the river.] Not far from hence, to the ſouth, lies 


| d, ferred 
From hence, ſouthward, the Thames glides gently by his ſon Gerard, transferre the eſtate by marriage 


a family that hath received the addition 
of much honour by its matches with the noble fa- 
milies of Mohun and Dinham, and others in Ireland, 


knights of the family of De la Beche, which had a 


1 commons in the 51ſt of Edward III, the Kl Par- a 


R E. 


of the king's houſhold under e V, and had 
conferred upon him by that prince's bounty (in con- 
ſideration of his eminent ſervices in the wars) the caſtle | 
and barony of Homet in Normandy, to hold to Prima pars '} 
“ him and his heirs male by homage and ſervice, to ee | 1 
e find the king and his heirs at the caſtle of Roan 6 Hen. V. 0 
e one lance with a fox's tail hanging to it;“ which 
pleaſant renure I thought it not amiſs to inſert here 
among more ſerious matters, The ſame Walter, 
in the reign of Henry VI, was lord high treaſurer 
of England, and created baron Hungerford ; and, Barons Han- 


by kis prudent management, and his matching with gerford. 


Courtneys) much augmented his eſtate. His ſon Ro- 
bert, who married the daughter and heir of the lord 
Botereaux, inriched the family much more; and after- 
wards Robert, his ſon, who had to wife Eleanor, 
daughter and heir of William Molines, (upon which 
account he was honoured, among the barons of the 
kingdom, by the name of lord Molines, and, during 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, was beheaded at Newcaſtle) made great ad- 
ditions to it. Thomas, his fon, ſlain at Saliſbury in 
his father's life-time, left Mary, an only daughter, 
married to Edward lord Haſtings, with whom he had 
a great eſtate z but Walter, brother to the ſaid Thomas, 
begot Edward Hungerford, father of that Walter 
whom Henry VIII. created baron Hungerford of 
Heyteſbury, and condemned afterwards for a ve 
heinous crime; nevertheleſs, queen Mary reſtored his 
children to every thing but the dignity of barons. 
[This town is famous for the beſt trouts ; but, though | 
ſituated upon a great road, neither its buildings nor 
market are grown conſiderable. The conſtable (who 
is annually choſen) is lord of the manor, and holds it 
immediately of the king ; they have a horn holding . 
about a quart the inſcription whereof affirms it to 


rial-fiſning, (ſo it is there expreſſed) in a certain part 
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Widehay, for a long time the ſeat of the barons of Widehay. | 11 


St. Amand, whoſe eſtate by marriage came to Gerard Barons of | 4 


St. Amand. | bal | 
Braybroke ; and Eliſabeth, his eldeſt grand-daughter | Ss 


parliament by the name of William Beauchamp of 

St. Amand, was a baron; as was alſo his ſon Richard, Beauchamp 

who had no iſſue that was legitimate. of St. *. 
From hence, the river Kennet ( taking its courſe 

between Hempſted Marſhal, anciently held * by the Hem bd 

rod of the marſhalſea, and belonging to the marſhals of Mar 


* Per virgam 


England; where Thomas Barry, treaſurer of the Mareſcalliz. 


| 
to William Beauchamp, who, being ſummoned to i my 
4 


| houſhold to queen Eliſabeth, built a very beautiful 


ſeat, [ſince the ſeat of the lord Craven; ] and Benham 

Valence, ſo called, from its belonging to William Va- 

lence earl of Pembroke ;) comes to Spinæ, an old Spine. 
town mentioned by Antoninus; Which, retaining its 

name to this day, is called Spene; but, inſtead of 

a town, it is now a poor little village, ſcarce a mile 

from Newbury, a noted town, that had its riſe out | 
of the ruins of it; for Newbury, with us, is as much Newbury, 
as the New Borough, in regard to Spinæ, the more 

ancient place ; which is quite decayed, but had left 

the name in a part of Newbury, which is ſtill called 
Spinham-lands, And, if there were nothing elſe, it Spinham- 
were enough to prove Newbury, to have had its origi- _ 

nal from Spinæ, that the inhabitants of Newbury 

own the little village Spene for their mother, though 

Newbury (compared with Spence) is, in point of build- 


ing 
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ing and neatneſs, a very conſiderable town, much in- 
riched by clothing, and commodiouſly ſeated upon a 
plain, with the river Kennet running through it. 
9 At the Norman conqueſt, this town fell to the ſhare 
Lib. Inquiſi- of Ernulph de Heſdin earl of Perch, whoſe great- 
fionum. grandſon Thomas earl of Perch being ſlain at the 
ſiege of Lincoln, the biſhop of Chalons, his heir, ſold 
it to William Marſhal earl of Pembroke, who like- 
wiſe held the manor of Hempſted hard by (and ſpoken 
of before) as did his ſucceſſors, marſhals of England, 
till Roger Bigod by his obſtinacy loſt his honour of 
earl marſhal and poſſeſſions too; which, notwithſtand- 
+ Prrcarid. ing, by much þ interceſſion he obtained again, for life. 
[Of late years, it is better known in our hiſtories, on 
account of the engagements there, between his majeſty 


king Charles I. and the parliament army, in the late 


civil wars.] 
The Kennet continues 1 
Lamborn. receives the little river Lamborn, which, at its riſe, 
| imparts the name to a ſmall market-town, that, in an- 
cient times, belonged to Alfrith, king Alfred's couſin, 
having been left him by the ſaid king by will; and 
| afterwards it was the Fitzwarin's, who obtained for 


* Now it be- it the privilege of a market from king Henry III. 
E It alſo belonged to the knightly family of Eſſex, 


longs, C. 
I Derives, C. which || derived its pedigree from William de Eſſex, 


under-treaſurer of England in Edward the F ourth's 


time; and from thoſe of the ſame ſirname in Eſſex, 

who have lived in great repute and honour there. 
Dunnington- From thence this little river runs beneath Dunning- 
caltle. ton, a {mall but very neat caſtle, ſeated on the brow 
of a woody hill, having a fine proſpect, and windows 

on all fides very lightſome; [ which, in the late civil 

wars, was a garriſon for the king.] They ſay it was 

© built by Sir Richard de Abberbury, knight, founder alſo 


of God's-houſe beneath it, for the relief of the poor. 


Afterwards it was the reſidence of Chaucer ; then of 


Our fathers, the De la Poles ; and, within the memory of * the | 
laſt age but one, of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk. 


C. 
[Here was an oak, ſtanding till within theſe few 
Chaucer's years, commonly called Chaucer's oak ; under which 
— he is ſaid to have penned many of his famous poems. 
In the 37th year of king Henry VIII, an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed, to inable the king to erect this caſtle into 

an honour, 1 . 
And now the Kennet, having run a long way, paſ- 
Aldermaſton. ſes by Aldmerarſton, which Henry I. gave to Robert 
Achard, from whoſe poſterity, by the De la Mares, it 
came at length by marriage to the Foſters, a knightly 
family ; [and was the feat of the lord Stawel; which 
title was extinct in Edward, the 4th lord Stawel, who 
died at his ſeat juſt mentioned, April 13, 1755; but 
the title was revived in his daughter Mary, married, 
September 3, 17 50, tothe right honourableHenryBilſon 


Legge; ſhe being created, May 20, 1760, a baronelſs, | 


by the ſtyle and title of baroneſs Stawel.] At laſt, it 

runs into the Thames, having firſt, with its windings, 
Reading. incompaſſed a great part of Reading. This little city 
or town of Reading (called, in the Saxon, RNeabyge, 

from Rhea, that is, © the river ;” 

word Redin, ſignifying fern, which grew in grear 

plenty hereabouts ; {but by the Saxon Annals called 

Reaving, Rædind and Reving;)] for the.neatneſs of 

its ſtreets and the fineneſs of its buildings; for its 

* Hath got- riches, and the repuration it * got for the making 
ten, Q. of cloth; goes beyond all the other towns of this 
county. [But, of later years, the conveniency of the 

river giving great encouragement to the malt trade, 

they apply themſelves eſpecially to that, and find it 


turn to ſo good account, that their employment about 


courſe from hence, and 


or from the Britiſh | 


A T1 T RNB tay 


that ever was there; only, about the precincts of the 5 


by the advice of the biſhops, found a new monaſ- - 
 tery at Reading, and endow it with Reading, Chel- 
< ſea, and Leonminſtre,” In this abbey was interred. 


of the place; though ſome report that ſhe was buried empreſs. 


my judgment, ingenious enough: 


SF * 


cloth is in, a great meaſure, laid aſide; for, where- 

as they have had formerly ſevenſcore clothiers, f 
now their number is but very ſmall.] And it hath _ 
loſt its greateſt ornaments, the beautiful church and 
a very ancient caſtle; for Aſſerius tells us, that the | 
Danes kept poſſeſſion of this caſtle, when they drew 

a ditch between the Kennet and the Thames and that 

they retreated hither, after king Ethelwolph had | 
routed them at Inglefield, a little village in the neigh- In olefield. 
bourhood which gives name to a noble and ancient | 
family. But it was demoliſhed by king Henry 11, 
(becauſe it had been a place of refuge forkingStephen's 

party) to ſuch a degree, that nothing now remains of 

it, but the bare name in the next ſtreet; [Where this 

caſtle ſtood; * Leland ſays, he could not exactly dif-* ttinerar. 
cover; but he imagines it might ſtand at the weſt end MS = 
of Caſtle-ſtreet. It is probable, that ſome part of the 

abbey was built out of the ruins of it, and it might, 
perhaps, be upon the very ſpot where the abbey was. 

Now, there is not ſo much as a tradition of any caſtle 


abbey, are ſome ſigns of fortifications ; but thoſe they 
affirm to have been caſt up no longer ſince than the laſt 
civil wars, and the tracks alſo of the two baſtions are 
according to the modern way of fortification. How- 
ever, the coins found there are an evidence of the 5 
antiquity of the place (one particularly of gold, and 
another of braſs; ) but, of what people, I have not 
learned. ] Near the caſtle, king Henry I, having pulled 
doyn a little nunnery, (founded formerly by queen Al- | 
fritha, to expiate certain crimes) built a moſt mag- 
nificent abbey for monks, and inriched it with great d 
revenues; which prince, to uſe the very words of his 
charter of foundation, © becauſe three abbies in the IP 
« kingdom of England were formerly for their fins 
< deſtroyed, that is, Reading, Chelſea, and Leon- - 
„ minſtre ; and were long in lay-mens hand; did, 


the founder himſelf king Henry, together with his 
daughter Maud, as appears by the private hiſtory Maud the 


at Becc in Normandy. She, as well as that Lacedæ- 
monian lady Lampido, mentioned by Pliny, was a 
king's daughter, a king's wife, and a king's mother; | 
that is, daughter of this Henry I, king of England; 
wife of Henry IV, emperor of Germany; and mo- 
ther of Henry II, king. of England. Cancerning | 
which, take here a diſtich inſcribed upon her tomb, in 


Magna ortu, majorque viro, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic. jacet Henrici filia, ſponſa, parens. 


N match'd greater, greateſt brought to 
Here Henry's daughter, wife, and mother's laid. 
And ſhe might well be counted greateſt and moſt 
happy in her iſſue ; for Henry II, her ſon, (as Joan- 
nes Sariſburienſis, who lived in thoſe times, hath ob- H Nugis Ct | 
ſerved) * “ was the beſt king of Britain, and the moſt | od 
e fortunate duke of Normandy and Aquitain; and, " 
<« as well in great actions, as conſpicuous virtues, a- 
Above all others. How valiant, how magnificent, 
«© how wiſe and modeſt he was, alrnoſt from his 
« yery infancy, envy itſelf can neither conceal nor 
e diſſemble, fince his actions are ſtill freſh. in our me- 
« mory and illuſtrious ; ſince he hath extended the 
 * monuments 
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. © monuments of his valour 3 the 8 of Bri- | 


„ tain to the marches of Spain.” And, in another 
place, concerning the ſame prince : « Henry II, the 


8 mightieſt king that ever was in Britain, thundered 0 
e jt about Garumna, and, beſieging Tholouſe with 


& ſucteſs, did not only ſtrike terror into the inhabi- 
. tants of Provence as far as the Rhoſne and Alps; 
es but alſo, by demoliſhing their ſtrong- holds, and 


« ſubduing the people, made the princes of France 
« and Spain to tremble, as if he threatened univer- | 


« ſal conqueſt. I will add, if you pleaſe, a word or 


two relating to the ſame prince, out of Giraldus Cam- 


brenſis: From the Pyrenzan mountains to the 
oy weſtern bounds and fartheſt limits of the northern 
* ocean, this our weſtern Alexander hath ſtretched 


4 forth his arm; as far therefore as nature in theſe 


e parts had enlarged the land, ſo far hath he ex- 
e tended his victories. If the bounds of his expedi- 
tion be ſought for, ſooner would the globe of the 
« earth fail, than they end; for, where there is va- 
« Jour and reſolution, lands may poſſibly be wanting, 


4 but victories can never fail; matter for triumphs 


e may be wanting, but triumphs themſelves never. 
„ How great an addition to his glories, titles, and 
„ triumphs was Ireland! With how great, and how 
” laudable courage, did he pierce through the very 


« ſecret-and unknown places of the ocean!” But 


take here an old verſe upon his death, which fully 
expreſſes, in ſhort, both all this, and alſo the LIEN of 
his ſon king Richard I: 


Mira cans, fo 1 nox nulla ſr eſt. 
Strange ! the fun fer, and] yet no o night enfir'd. 


F or Richard v was fo far from bringing Sake 1 upon 8 
our nation, that, by his victories in Cyprus and Syria, 
he enlightened it with brighter beams of glory. But 
this by way of digreſſion; let us now return from 
perſons to places: This monaſtery, wherein king 


* Is now, C. Henry I. lies interred, was converted into a royal 
+ 5 C. ſeat adjoining to which + ſtood a very fine ſtatue, 


ſtored with noble horſes of the king's; [but all theſe 
are now demoliſhed, probably in the late civil wars; 
the remaining buildings being very far from anſwering 
ſuch a character.] Concerning this place, take the 


verſes of a poet, who, deſcribing the Thames a as run- 


ning by it, ſays, 


Hine videt exiguum Chawſey, properatque videre 
Redingum uitidum, texendis nobile pannis. 
Hoc docet Alfredi naſtri victricia ſigna, 

Beg ſcegi cædem, calcata cadavera Dani : 

que ſuperfuſo monuerunt ſanguine campi. 
Principis hic Zephyro Cauroque parentibus orti 
Cornipedes crebris implent hinnitibus auras, 
Et gyros ducunt, greſſus glomerantque ſuperbos, 
Dum cupiunt noftri Martis ſevire lupatts, 
Heccine ſed pietas ? heu dira piacula, primum 
Neuſtrius Henricus fitus hic, inglorius urna 

Nunc jacet ejectus, tumulum novus advena querit 
Fruſtra; nam regi tenues invidit arenas 


Auri ſacra fames, regum metuenda ſepulchris. 


Thence little Chawſey ſees, and haſtens on 

To Reading, fam'd for cloth, an handſome town. 
Here Alfred's troops their happy valour ſhow'd } 
On ſlaughter d Begſceg and his Pagans trod, C | 

And drown'd the _— in a purple og. 
. * OL. I. 


Here too in ſtate the royal courſers ſtand, 

Proud to be govern'd hy our Mars's hand. 

Full ſtretch'd for race * take their eager 
| round, 


And, neighing, fill the air, and, rampling ſhake 
the ground. 

But where, poor baniſh'd Virtue, art thou gone ? 

Here Henry lies without a ſingle ſtone, ; 

Equall'd, alas, with common dead too ſoon. 

So fatal avarice to kings appears, 


It ſpares their crowns more than their pur 
chres. 


[From this town, Sir Jacob Aſtley, for his emi- 
nent ſervices -to king Charles the Firſt, was by that 
prince created lord Aſtley of Reading; and, in the 
year 1716, William Cadagon, who had greatly ſig- 
naliſed his valour and conduct, under our famous 
general John duke of Marlborough, in the courſe of 
the French war, was advanced to the honour of baron 
of Reading; and afterwards, in the year 1718, to the 
honour of baron of Oakley, viſcount Caverſham, and 
earl of Cadogan; the laſt mentioned place, viz, 
Caverſham or Cauſham, being the place of his lord- 
ſhip's reſidence, and not above two miles diſtant 
from Reading. Near which, ſome years ſince, was Philoſoph. 


diſcovered a large ſtratum of oiſter-ſhells, lying on 1'**{a8: 


Numb, 261. 
a bed of green ſand, and extending to five or ſix 2 


acres of ground, with a bed of bluiſh clay immedi- 


ately above it. Among theſe, divers have been 
found, with both the valves or ſhells lying together; 


and, though, in moving them, one of the valves hath 
frequently broke off from its fellow, it is plain, by com- 
paring and j N them, that they originally belonged 


to each other.] 


Scarce half a mile from Reading, among fine green | 
meadows, the Kennet joins the Thames; which, by 
the conflux being now broader, ſpreads itſelf towards 
the north, by Sunning, a little village, that one would Sunning, 


| wonder ſhould ever have been the ſee of eight biſhops, 


who had this county and Wiltſhire for their dioceſe ; 


yet our hiſtorians tell us it was. The ſame was after- 


wards tranſlated by Herman to Sherbourn, and at laſt 

to Saliſbury ; to which biſhopric this place ſtill be. 

longs. Not far off ſtands Laurence Waltham, where I ,,.encs 
the foundations of an old fort are to be ſeen, and Waltham. 
Roman coins are often dug up. T hence the Thames 1 
paſſes by Hurley, from which place Sir Richard Hurley. 
Lovelace, in the third year of king Charles the 


Firſt, was advanced to the dignity of a baron of this 

realm, by the title of lord Lovelace of Hurley; then 

by] Biſtleham, contracted now into Biſham, at firſt gifleham. 
| the eſtate of the knights-templars, then of the Mon- Biſam. 


tacutes, who built a little monaſtery here; afterwards, 


| of that famous and worthy knight Sir Edward Hobey, sir Edward 
| a perſon to whom I owe a very particular reſpect, Hobey. 


and whoſe' more than ordinary obligations are, and 


always will be, fo much the ſubject of my thoughts, 
| that I can never poſlibly forget them. | 


The Thames, leaving Biſham, fetches a compaſs 


| to a little town called in former ages South-Alling- 


ton, now Maidenhead, * from I know not what Pri- Maidenhead, 


tiſh maiden's head; one of thoſe eleven thouſand , 4 A c- 


fitis, &s. 
virgins, who, as they returned home ſrom Rome wich | 


| Urſula, their leader, ſuffered martyrdom near Cologne 


in Germany, from that ſcourge of God, Attila, Nei- 
ther is the town of any great antiquity ; for, no longer 
ago than + our great-grandfather's time, there was + $o ſaid 
a ferry, in a place. ſomewhat higher, at Babham's-end. ann. 1607. 
Nann But, 
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But, after they had built here a. wooden bridge up- 


on piles, it began to have inns, and to be ſo frequent- 
ed, as to outvy its neighbouring mother Bray; a 
much more ancient place, as having given name to 
the whole hundred. I have long been of opinion, 
that the Bibroci, who ſubmitted themſelves to Czſar's 


protection, inhabited theſe parts; and why ſhould I 


Windſor. 


not think ſo? Here are very clear and plain remains 
of the name; alſo, Bibracte, in France, is now con- 
trated into Bray; and not far from hence Cæſar 
croſſed the Thames with his army, (as I ſhall ſhew 
in its proper place) when theſe parts ſubmitted to 
him. Certainly, ſhould one ſeek for the Bibroci elſe- 
where, ever ſodiligently, he would, 1 believe, hardly 


find them. 


Among theſe Bibroci, fouriſhes Windſor, in the 


Saxon [ pindleroppa, pindleroune, pinbleyopa, and] 


pindlef hopa, perhaps, from the winding ſhore; [oppe, 


in that language, ſignifying a bank or ſhore.) It is 


termed Windleſhora in king Edward the Confeſſor's 


Charter, who, in theſe very words, made a grant of 
it to Weſtminſter: 


« To the praiſe of Almighty 
« God, I have granted, as an endowment and per- 
<« petual iner anck, to the uſe of thoſe that ſerve 
« the lord, Windleſhora, with its appurtenances.” 


And I have read nothing more ancient concerning 


Windſor. But the monks had not held it long, when 


William the Norman, by exchange, brought it back 
to the crown; for thus his charter runs: © With the 
« conſent and favour of the venerable the abbot of 


« Weſtminſter, I have entered into a compoſition about 


Windſor's being in the poſſeſſion of the crown, be- 


; P Perhendi- 


nationi. 


„ and Ferings.“ 
more pleaſant ſituation; for, from an high hill, it 
hath a moſt delightful proſpect all round. Its front 


“ cauſe that place ſeems commodious for the king, by 


ec reaſon of the nearneſs of the river, and the foreſt 


for hunting, and many other conveniencies; being 
« likewiſe a plice fit for the King's * retirement; 


& in lieu 3 I have granted them Wokedune 
Scarce any royal ſeat can have a 


over-looks a long and wide vale, chequered with corn- 


craggy, nor over-high ; adorned with woods, and, 


as it were, conſecrated by nature to the exerciſe of 


hunting. The pleaſantneſs of it hath drawn many of 


- our princes hither, as to a retiring- place; and here 


king Edward III. (that potent prince) was born, to 
conquer France; who built new from the ground a 


caſtle in bigneſs equal to a little city, fortified with 
ditches ad towers of ſquare ſtone; and, having 
_ preſently after ſubdued the French and the Scots, he 


kept, at the ſame time, John, king of France, and 


David king of Scots, priſoners here. This caſtle is 
divided into two courts; the inner, which looks to- 


wards the eaſt, contains in it the king's palace, than 
which, if you conſider the contrivance of the build- 


ings, nothing can be more ſtately and magnificent. 


On the north ſide, where it looks down to the river, 
queen Eliſabeth added a moſt pleaſant terrace-walk. 
The outer court hath, at its entrance, a ſtately 
chapel, dedicated by king Edward III. to the 
bleſſed virgin Mary and St. George of Cappadocia; 


but it was brought to its preſent magnificence by | | 
king Edward IV. [In our time, the lodgings, hall, 
chapel, &c. have been, at a vaſt expence, exceeding- 
ly adorned and beautificd with curious paintings, 
and other noble improvements. 


report; neither need it ſeem a mean original, conſider- 
ing, that, as one faith, nobilitas ſub amore jacet, i. e. 


Dethick, garter principal king at arms, gave me a ſight 
of (a gentleman very inquiſitive after every thing re- 


When king Richard led his army againſt the | 
Turks and“ Saracens, Cyprus, and Acon, and was» 4 
very weary of ſuch lingering delays, while the ſiege 
< was carried on with a wonderful deal of trouble; 


© at length, upon a divine inſpiration, (by the appa- 
< rition, as it was thought, of St. George) it came 


ed of the future glory promiſed them, if Ky con- 
fields and green meadows, cloathed on each ſide with 


groves, and watered with the calm and gentle Thames; 
and behind it there ariſe hills every-where, neither 
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Here king Edward III. (for the adorning and en- I 350. 
couraging of military virtue with | honours, rewards,” | 
and glory) inſtituted a moſt noble ſociety of knights, 
which, (as ſome report) from his own garter, given 
for the ſignal in a battle that proved ſueceſsful, he 

ſtyled knights of the garter; they wear on the left Order of the 
leg, a little below the knee, a blue garter, carrying *"** 
this motto imbroidered in letters of gold, and in 
French, HONI SOIT QUIL MALI PENSE ; 
and faſten the ſame with a buckle of gold, as a token 
of concord and a tie of the ſtricteſt amity, to the 
end there might be among them a kind of conſociation 
and community of virtues. * Others refer it to the 
garter of the queen, or rather of Joan counteſs of 
Salifbury (a lady of incomparable beauty) that fell 
from her as ſhe was dancing, and was taken up by 
the king; at which the nobles, that ſtood about him, 
laughing, the king told them, that the time ſhould” 

ſhortly come, when the higheſt honour imaginable 

ſhould be paid to that garter. This is the common 


love catrries.in it a nobleneſs of mind. There are 
ſome too, who make the inſtitution of this order 
much more ancient, aſcribing it to king Richard I, 
and perſuading themſelves, that king Edward only 
revived it; how truly, I know not. Yet, in the 
very book of the firſt inſtitution, which William 


lating to honour and the nobility) we read thus: 


garenos. 


« into his mind to draw upon the legs of fome cho- 
ſen knights of his a certain tach of leather, ſuch as 
he had then ready at hand; whereby being mind- 


« quered, they might be incited to behave themſelves 
with courage and reſolution; in imitation: of the 
* Romans, who had ſuch a variety of crowns, where- 
c with, upon ſeveral accounts, they preſented and ho- 
e noured their ſoldiers, that, by inſtigation and allure- 
e ments of this kind, cowardice might be ſhaken off, 
« and valour and bravery might ſpring up, and ſhew 
“ themſelves with greater vigour and reſolution.” - 
However, the mightieſt princes of Chriſtendom 
have reckoned it, among their greateſt honours, to 
be choſen into this order, and, fince its firſt inſtitution, . 
there have been already admitted into this order (which by 
conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights) * rwenty-eight kings or + 22, C 
| thereabouts, beſides our kings of England who are termed in 
ſovereigns thereof; not to mention a great many dukes 
and other perſons of the greateſt quality. And here Founders of 
it will not be amiſs to ſet down the names of thoſe the order. 
who were firſt admitted into this order, and are | 
commonly called the founders of the order; for their 
glory ought never to be obliterated, who, in thoſe days, 
had very few equals in point of military valour and 
bravery, and were upon that account gud and 
advanced to this honour : 


i Eduard the Third, king of England. | 


Edward, his eldeſt ſon, prince of . 
Henry duke of Lancaſter. | | 
Thomas earl of Warwick, 
Capdall de Bucbe. 


Ralph 
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William Montacute earl of Saliſbury, 
. | »» Roger Mortimer. earl of March. | 
Fohn Liſle. 
Bartbalopew Burgwaſh. 
N 0 Jobn de 7 | 
Thomas Holland. 
| Fob Re 
2 Richard Fitz- Simon. 6 
Miles Stapleton. | 
Thomas Malle. 
Hugb 3 
Mel Loring.” 
John Chandos. 
James de duo. 
Otbo Halland. 
Zancbet Datridgecrt 
Walter Paveley. 


On the left fide of the chapel, are the houſes of the | 


warden or dean, and the twelve prebendaries; on the 
- right ſide, is a building much of the nature of the Gre- 


| there riſes a high mount, on which the round tower | 


cianPrytaneum in which twelve aged ſoldiers, gentlemen | 
born, are maintained. Theſe wear conſtantly a ſcar- | 
let gown, reaching down to their ancles, with a pur- | 
| ple mantle over it; and are bound to be at divine ſer- 
vice, and to offer up their prayers to God daily for | 


for the knights of the order. Between the two courts, 


ſtands ; and near it ſtands another lofty rower, called 


Wincheſter- tower, from William of Wickham, biſhop | 


of Wincheſter, whom king Edward III. made over- 


ſeer of the work. Some report, that Wickham, af- 


Wickham's 
zpophthegm. 


ter he had built the tower, cut theſe words (which 
are not to be expreſſed with the ſame turn in Latin) on 
a certain inner wall, This made Wickham.” Which 


ſentence, in the Engliſh tongue, that ſeldom makes 
any diſtinction of caſes, bears ſuch a doubtful con- 
ſtruction, as renders it uncertain, whether he made 


the caſtle, or the caſtle made him. This was carried 


to the king by ſome ſecret backbiters, and fo repre- | 
ſented to his prejudice, as if Wickham did arrogant- 
ly challenge to himſelf all the honour of the build- | 
ing; which when the king took ill, and ſharply chid | 
him for, he made this anſwer, that he had not arro- | 
gated to himſelf the honour of ſo magnificent and 
royal a palace, but only accounted this piece of work! 
_« Neither} 
« have I,“ continued he, made this caſtle, but | 
er this caſtle hath made me, and, from a mean condi- | 
« tion, hath advanced me to the king's favour, and to 
4 riches and honours.” 


the foundation of all his preferments : 


Under the caſtle, towards 


the weſt and ſouth, lies the town, indifferently large 
and populous; ſince king Edward the Third's time, 


01dWindfor. 


, Hage, 
t De gable, 


Raton, 


this hath been growing into repute ; and the other, | 


which ſtands farther off, now called Old Windſor, 
bath, by little and little, fallen to decay 
(in the reign of William I, as we read in his book) 


« there were an hundred“ houſes, whereof two and | | 
« and twenty were exempt from taxes ; out of the | 


* reſt there went thirty ſhillings.” Here is nothing 
elſe worth the mentioning, except [the beautiful ſeat 
of the duke of St. Alban's; and] Eaton, which lies 


over-againſt Windſor on the other ſide of the Thames, 


and is joined to it by a wooden bridge. It hath a 


fine college, and a noted ſchool for humanity-learning, 


founded by king Henry VI; wherein, beſides the 


. | 


—ͤ——ỹ — 


in which | 
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provoſt, eight fellows, and the choir, kixry ſcholars 
are maintained, and taught grammar, and, in due 


* 


Ex. 


fue fuit Orbiliis nimium ſubjecta plago/is = 


time, are preferred to the univerſity of Cambridge. 
But this is reckoned in Buckinghamſhire. | 
remains nothing more to be ſaid of Windſor, but 

that there is an honourable family of barons, ſirnamed 
de Windſor, who derive their original from Walter, Barons of 
the ſon of Other, caſtellan of Windſor, in the reign Windſor. 
of William I; 6 
bomerſet-herald (a perſon very induſtrious. and ſkilful 
in the art of heraldry) hath proved, that the Fitz- 

I | geralds in Ireland, earls of Kildare and Deſmond, 
are deſcended. And now let it not be thought trouble- 

| ſome to run over theſe verſes upon Windſor, taken 
out of The Marriage of Tame and Iſis, written ſome 
| years ſince; in which father Thames endeavours to 
celebrate the dignity of the place, and the majeſty of 
queen Eliſabeth, then W her court there: 


There 


from whom likewiſe, Robert Glover 


| Jam Widows g oh 15 K rig 1 
Turrigeræ, celſo lambentes vertice calum. 


Quas ubi conſpexit doclæ + gratatus Etors, TG + Thamiſis. 


Ceruleum caput ille levans, ita forier init: 


 Aerias moles, gradibus furgentia templa, 


Ferratos poſtes, pinnas, vivaria, vere 


Perpetuo latos campos, Zephyroque colono 


Florentes hortos, regum cunabula, regum 
Auratos thalamos, regum preclara ſepulchra, 

Et quæcunquè refers; nunc, Mindeſora, referre 
Deſine, Cappadocis quanguam fis clara Georgi 
Militid, procerimgue cohors chlamydata nitenti 
Cincta periſcelidi ſuras, te lumine tanto 


 Jlluſiret, tantis radiis perſtringit & orbem , © 


Ut jam Phryxcum ſpernat Burgundia vellus, 
Contemnat cochleis variatos Gallia torques, 


Et cruce conſpicuas Pallas, Rhodos, Alcala, & Elba: 


_ Solaque militiæ fit ſplendidi gloria veftre, 
Define mirari, lætari deſine tandem. 
 Ommia concedunt uni, ſuperatur in uno 


Quicguid habes, tibi major honos, tibi gloria major, 


Accola quod noftre ripe ſiet incola vobis _ 
Elizabetha. (Simillque ſuo quaſi poplite flexo 
Tamiſis en ! placid? ſullfidet, & inde profatur ) ' 
Eliſabetha ſuis Diva & Dea ſola Britannis, beth. 


Cujus inexhauſtas laudes fi carmine noſtro 


Complecti cuperem, Melibocco promptius Alpes 


Imponam, numeremque meas numeroſus arenas. 


Si quaſdam tacuiſſe velim, quamcunque tacebo, 
Major erit; primos adtus, veteriſque labores 
Proſequar ? ad ſefe revacant preſentia mentem. 
Juſtitiam dicam? magis at clementia ſplendet. 
Vittrices referam vires ? plus vicit inermis. 

Quad pietas floret, quod non timet Anglia Marten, 


Rudd legi nemo, quod lex dominatur & omni, 
Quod vicina truci non ſervit Scotia Gallo, 


Exuit atque ſuos ſylveſtris Hibernia mores, 
Criniger Ultonius quod jam miteſcere diſcit, 
Laus fibi ſola cadit, nil non debetur & illi; 
Crimina que pellunt, tantd que principe dignæ 
Omnes templa ſacro poſuerunt peftora Dive ; 
Relligto Superos ſandlè monet eſſe colendos, 
Juſtitia utilibus ſemper preponere juſtum 
Edocet; ut preceps nil fit, prudentia ſuadet; 


Temperies ut caſta velit, cupiatque pudica 


Inſtruit; immotam mentem conſtantia firmar. 


Hinc EADEM SEMPER, rea? fibi vindicat illa. Ween Eliſa- 


berth” 2 
Proferat undoſo quis tantas carmine laude FR 5 motto. 


Sola tenet laudum quiquid nnumerabitis omnes. 


Sit felix, valeat, vivat, laudetur, ametur; 


| 1 Dim 


2.31: 


Queen Eliſa- 
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Dum mihi ſunt flutus, dum curſus, dum ub ripæ, 
Angligeniim felix princeps moderetur habenas, 
Finiat una dies mihi curſus, & ibi vitam. ed 


Now on the bank fam'd Windſor's towers appear, 
Mount their high tops, and pierce the utmoſt 
air, | 

At this (but firſt does Eaton's walls ſalute, 

Where ſtern Orbilius governs abſolute, 

And in proud ſtate his birchen ſceptre ſhakes) 

Thames lifts its azure head, and thus he ſpeaks : 

Windſor, no more thy ancient glories tell, 

No more relate the wonders of thy hill ; 

Thy forts, thy fens, thy chapel's ſtately pile: 

Thy ſpires, thy ſmiling fields, thy happy ſprings 3 

Thy cradles, marriage-beds, or tombs of kings. 
Forget the knights thy noble ſtalls ny, 

The garter too by them in honour worn: 

Though that great order ſound the firſt in fame, 
And ſwells fo "high with mighty George's name, 
That Burgundy contemns her golden fleece, 
And the light French their ſcallop'd chains deſpiſe. 
Rhodes, Alcala, and Elbe, with ſhame, diſown 
The painted croſſes on their mantles ſhown. 

Theſe glories now are all eclips'd by one, 
One honour vies with all thy old renown. 
When on thy courts, and on my bank, we ſee 
Eliſabeth (then Thames with bended knee 
Stoops low to pay obeiſance to her name, 
And thus goes on pleas'd with his mighty theme 1 
Eliſabeth, whom we with wonder ſtyle 
The queen, the faint, the goddeſs of our ifle : 
Whoſe praiſe ſhould I endeavour to rehearſe, 
Within the narrow bounds of feeble verſe ; 
As ſoon huge Athos might on Atlas ſtand, _ 
Rais'd by my ſtrength; as ſoon my weary hand 
Might count the endleſs globules of my ſand. 
If any grace on purpoſe I'd conceal, 
What I paſs by will prove the greateſt ſtill. 
If her paſt deeds inſpire my joyful tongue, 

Her preſent actions ſtop th' imperfe& ſong. 
Should her ſtrict juſtice fill my riſing thought, 2 
Her mercy comes between and diva! it out. 

Or, was my ſubject her triumphant arms, 
Alas! more trophies grace her conqu'ring charms. 
That virtues flouriſh, and the peaceful gown; 
That all to laws are ſubject, laws to none: 
That Scotland hath refus'd the Gallic yoke, 
And Ireland all her ſavage arts forſook : 
That Ulſter's ſons, at laſt, reform'd appear, 
To her they owe; the fame belongs to her. 

Virtues, that ſingle make us thro'ly bleſt, 
United, all adorn her princely breaſt. 

To heaven her godlike mind religion bears, 
Juſtice to profit honeſty prefers. 
Deliberate prudence cautious thoughts inſpires, 
And temp'rance guides her innocent deſires. 
Her ſettled conſtancy's unſhaken frame 
Deſerves the noble motto, S T I L * T H E 

SAME. 

But ah! my numbers all are fan in vain, 
And graſp at that they never can contain. | 

Should ſome wild fancy all the encomiums join 
That worth could e er deſerve, or poet feign, 
The panegyrick would be ſtill too mean. 

O may her years increaſe with her renown, | 
May conſtant joys attend her peaceful crown, 
While I my ſtreams or banks can call my own |! 
And, when ſhe dies (if goddeſſes can die) 

May I ſtraight fail, and be for ever dr)! 


equitable, to which they, who live within the limits 


| thoriry. Through all this county (as we find in the 


|< left to the king, for a relief, all his armour, one 
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| [Not far from Windfor, on a hill called St. Leo- 9 Le Leonard'; 
Ln hill, have been diſcovered great numbers of | 


antiquities, ſuch as coins, inſtruments of Nr and an 
ancient lamp.] 


The reſt of Berkſhire, 0 ids Windſor, 
and ſhadowed with woods and groves, is commonly 
called Windfor-foreſt, and is but thinly planted with ' hw 
villages, (of which Okingham is the moſt noted, for Oakingham. 
bigneſs, and its clothing-trade 3 but it is well-ftocked 
every-where with game. [Nor is there any other Aubr. Mon. 
thing remarkable in this part, except a large camp — Hamp- 
at Eaſt-Hampſtead, commonly called Cæſars camp. ] ſtead. 
Now (ſince we have often ſpoken of foreſts already, A foreſt 
and ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak of them) if what it is, 


you deſire to know what a foreſt is, and whence the fo ale of 


| name comes, take it here out of the Black Book of 
| the Exchequer : © A foreſt is a ſafe harbour for beaſts; 


not of every ſort, but for ſuch only as are wild; not 

in every place, but in ſome certain places fit for 

< that purpoſe; whence it is called foreſta, quai fereſ- 

66 ta, that is, ferarum ftatio.” And it is incredible 

how much ground the kings of England have ſuffered 
every-where to lie waſte, and have ſet apart and in- 

cloſed for deer; or, as our writers term it, have affo- 

reſted. Nor can I believe, that any as. was the 

cauſe, but an immoderate delight in * hunting * Or for find- 
(though ſome attribute it to want of people ;) for, — 
ſince the Daniſnh times, they have continually aſſo- 

reſted more and, more places, and for the preſervation 

of the game there, have impoſed very ſtrict laws, | 
and appointed a chief ranger, or foreſter, to take Chief ran- 
cogniſance of all cauſes relating to the foreſts; who ger. 
might puniſh, with loſs of life or limb, any one that 

ſhould kill the deer in any chace or foreſt. But 
Joannes Sariſburienſis ſhall briefly relate theſe things, 

in his own words out of his Polycraticon : „That 

« which will make you more admire; to lay gins for 

« birds, to lay ſnares, to allure them with ſprings or 


| © pipe, or to intrap them any manner of way, is by 


« proclamation often made a crime, puniſhable with 
ce the forfeiture of goods, or loſs of limb and life. 
« You have heard, that the fowls of the air, and fiſhes 
« of the ſea, are common; but theſe are the king's, 


| © and are claimed, by the foreſt-law, wherever they 


« fly, With-hold thine hand, and forbear, leſt thou 


« fall into the huntſman's hands, and be puniſhed 


« for treaſon. The huſbandmen are debarred their 


| © fallows, whilſt the deer have liberty to ſtray abroad; 


« and, that their feeding may be enlarged, the far- 


mer is cut ſhort of the uſe of his own grounds. 


« What is ſown or planted they keep from the coun- 


| © try-man, and paſturage from the graziers; and 
| throw the bee-hives out of the flowery plots ; nay, 


« even the bees themſelves are ſcarce ſuffered to en- 
joy their natural liberty.” Which courſes, ſeeming 
too inhuman, had often been the occaſion of great 
diſturbances, till, by the barons revolt, the charta de 
foreſta was extorted from Henry III; wherein, having 
abrogated thoſe rigorous laws, he granted others more 


of the foreſts, are, at this day, bound to be conform- 

able. Afterwards, two juſtices were appointed for Juſtices in 
theſe cauſes, whereof one preſides over all the foreſts 4285 
on this ſide of the river Trent; the other over thoſe 
beyond it as far as Scotland; and both, with great au- 


Survey-book of England) The taine, or king's 
„ knight, holding of him as lord, whenſoever he died, 


« horſe with a ſaddle, and another without a ſaddle; 


«& and, 


4 Tl 
ſeſſo 


- 2» az nE. — 
4 and, if he had either hounds or hawks, they were | who was ſucceeded, in this honour, by Charles, his 
« tendered to the king, that, if he pleaſed, he might | ſon and heir; and Charles by Thomas Howard, his 
take them. When geld was given in king + Ed- | brother: which Thomas dying without iſſue male, 
„ ward's time through all Berkſhire, an hide yielded | the title of earl of Berkſhire deſcended to Henry- 
* 3d. ob. ben Pn. as as much at Whit- | Bowes Howard, . grandſon of William, who was the 
« ſuntide.” “ fourth ſon of Thomas, the firſt earl of Berkſhire, of 

[Berkſhire gave the title of carl, firſt to 88 this family.] 

Norris, created January 28, 1620; but, he dying with- | 13 5 
out iſſue male, it was beſtowed —_ Thomas Howard, There are in this county 140 pariſhes. 
lord Howard of de e and viſcount Andover; | 5 


* E nin we hoe been travelling over, that 16, thoſe of the Danmonii, 3 Belge, and Atire- 

batii, while the Saxons had the. ſovereignty here in Britain, belonged to the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons , 
which they, in their language, called peayt-beaxan-pic, as they called themſelves Geguyry, from Cerdic's * Weſt-Seax 
grandfather, who laid the foundation of this kingdom; whence ſome call them Geuiſſi, and others Viſi-Saxones, from true I, 
their weſtern ſituation, as the weſtern Goths are named Vifi-Gothi. Theſe, at length, when the Engliſh empire was name. | 
_ grown to maturity, reduced the Saxon heptarchy into a monarchy, which, nevertheleſs, afterwards, through the 
5 3 of their kings, quickly grew, as it were, decrepid and vaniſhed; ſo that herein we daily ſee it confirmed, 
that the race of the moſt valiant and noble families, as the ſhoots of plants, have their firſt Heu up, their 


time 7 * and 5 and, in the end, by little and Aa, — and die. 


Fo More ds ple ants gr * g wild ** Polygonatum Ger. vulgare Park. latifolium vulgare 
| 2 kſhire | C. B. Polygonatum, vulgo ſigillum Solomonis J. B. 
r . | | “ Solomon's ſeal.” In a field adjoining to the Waſh 


55 t Newbury, and in divers other places of Berkſhire. 
| Arm Brabantica ſive elæagnus coed Ger. Gaule - 
5 © or Dutch tayrile.* See the Fnanpmes in Dor- Obſerved by my worthy friend Mr. George Horſnell, | 


| ſurgeon in London. 
2 By old Windſor 1 apa K * P ark. * Hieracium pulmonaria dictum etiam. Pul- 


Orchis gelen bs tte nd. bi ereis J. B. Cynos monaria Gallica ſeu aurea eck R Ger. emac. 
orchis latifolia hiante cucullo minor C. B. latifolia | ** Narrow-leaved golden lung- wort.“ Found in an 
; minor Park. major altera Ger. The man orchies.” eee * 5 * _— OT Lon, 
On Cawſham-hills by che Thames ide, not Fo fromm P. 305. 
Reading. 
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190 XE Xx the Attrebatii, to the eaſt, the Regni (called by Ptolemy Pim ) inhabited thoſe counties which we now 

it | call Surry and Suſſex, with the ſea-coaſt of Hampſhire. As to the etymology of the name, I am inclined to 

if conceal my" preſent opinion, becauſe it is poſſible it may be as "much out of the way, as if I. ſhould affirm the Pio. 40 

10 Be jo called from their being a regnum or kingdom, to which the Romans granted the privilege of continuing under 

it Ning government; for, as Tacitus tells us, Cogidunus, king of the Britons, bad certain cities put under his jurif- 

lt | „„ diftion, according to an ancient cuſtom of the Romans, with no other deſign but that they might have kings. their 

| 1 | ſlaves. But this conjeftare to myſelf does not appear probable, and to others will ſeem abſurd; and ſo I give it up. 

J. „ As for the etymology of the Saxon names (which are of a later date) I readily cloſe with them, ſince they have ſuch. - 

1 6 clear appearance of truth , namely, South-ſex from the South-Saxons ; and Surry from the ſoutherly ſituation, with 

regard to the river; for that this is the meaning of Wa no one can 1 * — urs Load 1 e in + Ofre, in 
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the old * fignifies ( over the row” ae | FL NV 


the Saxon, i is 
a bank. Vid. 
Southwark. 


3 R 


RRV. called by Bede Suthrion commonly 
Suthrey and Surry ; by the Saxons, from its 
ſituation on the ſouth fide of the river, bu'Spea 
(for du d, with them, ſignifies the ſouth, and | 

* Ea a river ;) joins, on the weſt, to Berkſhire and 

Hampſhire ; on the ſouth to Suſſex; on the eaſt to 


| Kent; and on the north it is waſhed, and parted from 


Holmeſdale. 


Middleſex, by the river Thames. The county is not 
very large, but pretty rich, where it lies upon the 
Taames; and, where it is an open champain, it is 
tolerably fruitful in corn, and more fo in hay, eſpeci- 


ally to the ſouth, where a continued low vale runs 


along (called formerly, from the woods, Holmeſdale) 
which a mixture of woods, fields, and meadows, ren- 
ders exceeding pleaſant. Here and there, are long 
ridges of hills; the parks are every-where ſtored with 
deer, and the rivers with fiſh ; which two afford the 
agreeable pleaſures of hunting and fiſhing. 
ſome compared to a coarſe garment, or cloth of a 


flight and coarſe make, with a green border; the 


or, as it were, the hem, more fruitful. 
of it, I will make the Thames, and the rivers that 


Stone- ireet. 


yard, as they plainly find by digging the graves ; and, | 


inner part of the county being barren, but the outer, 
In the ſurvey 


flow into it, my guides (by which means I ſhall omit 
nothing memorable ; becauſe all the places of any 
note, for antiquity, lie upon the rivers :) [having firſt 


premiſed in general, that the moſt conſiderable piece 


of antiquity, that this county affords us, is the fa- 
mous Roman way called Stone-ſtreet, viſible in ſeve- 


ral parts of it. It goes through Darking-church- 


between that place and Stanſted, it is diſcovered upon 


the hills, by making of ditches. Afterwards, in the 


Okeley. 


pariſh of Okeley (which in winter 1s extremely wet) 
it is very plainly traced. Had not the civil wars pre- 
vented, we might, before this time, have had a more 
diſtinct account of it; for Thomas, earl of Arundel 
and Surry, had made ſome attempts towards the exact 


It is by 


inſula, 1. e. the iſland of Cerotus; but now it 
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| weer of 1 its. remains, ces it ben Arundel 


through all the deep country of Suſſex; but the wars, 
coming on, hindered his farther progreſs. 5 

The Thames (to go along, with the ſtream of it) 
as ſoon as it has left Berkſhire, glides to Chertſey, Oberer. 
called lin the Saxon Leopdef ie and] by Bede Ceroti 


ſcarce makes a peninſula, except in winter- time. In 
this, as a place moſt retired from the commerce of 
the world, Frithwald, “a petty king of Surry under 666. 
« Wulpher king of the Mercians,” (for ſo he ſtyles | 
himſelf in the foundation-charter) and Erchenwald, 
biſhop of London, built a little monaſtery, in the in- 
fancy of the Engliſh church; which was, for ſome 
time, the burying-place of that moſt religious king, 
Henry VI; whom the York-family, after they had Henry VI. 
dethroned him, cut off, to make themſelves ſecure of 
the crown; and buried him here, without the leaſt 
mark of honour. But king Henry VII, removing 
him to Windſor, buried him in a new tomb with the 
ſolemnity becoming a king, and was ſuch an admirer 
of his religion and virtues (for he was an exact pat- 
tern of Chriſtian piety and patience) that he applied 
himſelf to pope Julius, to have him put in the calen- 
dar of the ſaints. And this had certainly been done, Hiſtory of 
if the. pope's avarice had not ſtood in the way, who Canterbufj 
demanded too large a ſum for the king's apotheoſis 
or canoniſation; which would have made it look, as 
if the honour had not been paid ſo much to the ſanc- 
tity of the prince, as to the gold. 

Below this place, the little river Wey empeles itſelf mr 
into the Thames, [and brings in great profits to this 
part of the county, having been made navigable by 
the induſtry (among others) of a worthy knight, Sir 
Richard Weſton, late of Sutton- place; to whom the 
whole ſhire is obliged, as for this, ſo for ſeveral other 
improvements, particularly i in clover and laintfoin. J Clover. 
The Wey, running out of Hampſhire, at its firſt Saintſoin. 
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coming into Surry, viſits Feornham, commonly F arn- 
ham; ſo named as being © a: bed of ferns; given 
by Ethelbald, king of the Weſt-Saxons, to the 
<« biſhop and congregation of the church of Win- 
<< cheſter.” In this place it was that, about the year 
893, king Alfred worited the plundering Danes with 

a handful of men, and afterwards, when king Ste- 

|  phen had granted licence, to all who ſided with him, 

to build caſtles, Henry of Blois, his brother and biſhop 

of Wincheſter, built a caſtle upon the hill that hangs 

over the town; which, becauſe it was a harbour for 
ſedition, king Henry III. demoliſhed ; but, after a 

long time, che -biſhops'of Wincheſter, whoſe it is to 
raverley:” this day, rebuilt it. Not far from hence, at Wa- 
verley, William Gifford, biſhop of Wincheſter, built 
a little monaſtery for Ciſtercian monks. From thence 
the Wey [receiving a little riyer, on which ſtands 
Oxenford, where, in digging, hath been found old 

| ' Engliſh money, and alſo rings; and then] running 
odalming. by Godalming, which king Alfred gave by will to 


)zenford. 


atteſhull, Ethelwald, his brother's ſon; and not far from Cat- 
Ev es which Hamo de Catton held. to be 
<. marſhal of the whores, when the king ſhould come 
comb. © into thoſe parts; and at a little diſtance from [Hal- 
ubr. "= comb, in which pariſh, on a place called Chapel-hill, 
a e the remains of an old Roman eamp; and from] 
oſeley. Loſeley, where, within a park, I ſaw a delicate ſeat 


of the knightly family of the Mores; by theſe places 
vildford. (I ſay) the Wey comes to Guildford, in the Saxon, 
Gulde· pond; and in ſome copies Gegldford. It is 
now a market-town of great reſort, and well ſtored 
with good inns; but it was formerly a villa of the 
Engliſh-Saxon kings, and was by will given to Athel- 
fs, C. Wald by his uncle. There {| was a houſe of the king, 
80 ſaid (though gone much to decay; ) and, not far from 
ano 1607. the river, the ruinous walls of an old caſtle, which 
has been pretty large. In the middle of the town is 
a church, the eaſt end whereof, being arched with 
ſtone, ſeems to be very ancient. Here (as we learn 
by Domeſday-book) the king had ſeventy-five + 
„ houſes, wherein one hundred ſeventy-five men 
« dwelt.” But it is famous for nothing ſo much as 
the treachery and inhumanity of Godwin earl of Kent, 
who, in the year of our Lord 1036, when Alfred, 


Hagæ. 


king Ethelred's ſon, and heir to the crown of Eng- 


land, came out of Normandy to demand his right, 
received him with ſolemn aſſurances of ſafety, but 
preſently treated him in ſuch a manner as was very in- 
conſiſtent with that promiſe; for, in the dead of the 
night, ſurpriſing the ſix hundred Normans which were 
the retinue of the royal youth, he puniſhed them (as 


Military de- Our writers word it) by a “ decimation ;” not, ac- 
cording to the ancient rules of war, by drawing out 
every tenth man by lot, and then killing him; but, 
killing nine, he diſmiſſed every tenth man, and after- 
t Redecimg wards, with the extremeſt cruelty + retithed thoſe 


vit. 


cimation. 


tenths which he had ſaved. And as to Alfred him- 
ſelf, he delivered him to Harold the Dane, who firſt 
put out his eyes, and then clapped him in chains, 
and kept him in priſon to his dying-day. [This 
-Place (noted heretofore for clothing and clothiers) hath 
given-the church of England, ſince the reformation, 
two famous prelates, George and Robert Abbot ; the 
-one archbiſhop of Canterbury, who founded here a 
very fine hoſpital, and lies buried in Trinity- church; 
the other that learned biſhop of Saliſbury, his bro- 
ther. They were both ſons of a clothier, and had a 
brother Sir Maurice Abbot, who was lord mayor of 
London, at the fame time when they were biſhops ; 
Upon which trade this obſervation hath been made, 


R 


it comes to empty itſelf out of a double mouth into 
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that ſeveral of che moſt eminent families, among the 
nobility in this nation, have had their riſe from it. 


23% 


Here is a curious free-ſchool founded by king Ed- 
ward the Sixth, to which (as alſo to Baliol-college in 


Oxford) one Hammond was a great benefactor. This 


place gave the title of counteſs to Eliſabeth, viſcoun- 


teſs of Keymelmeaky in Ireland ; and that of earl to 
John Maitland, duke and earl of Lauderdale; and, 
in the year 1683, Sir Francis North, lord keeper of 
the great ſeal of England, was advanced to the ho- 
nour of baron of Guildford. Near Guildford, upon 
the river Wey, is the friary, lately the ſeat of Daniel 
Colwall, eſquire; adjoining to which is a delightful 
park; both, at preſent, the poſſeſſion of the lord On- 
ſlow, who, by marriage, hath made great acceſſions 
to the ancient eſtate of that honourable family. Some- | 
thing nearer the Thames 1s Staughton, the ſeat of a girl | 
family of that name, whoſe pedigree is probably as 
ancient as any in this county; but it is now, at laſt, 
out of that line by the death of Sir Lawrence Staugh- 
ton, baronet; a young gentleman of great hopes. 
About two miles from Guildford is Clandon- place, Clandon. 
the ſeat of the lord Onſlow, deſcended from Onſlow 
of Onſlow-hall in Shropſhire, an ancient gentleman's 
family; their firſt ſettlement in this county was at 2 
Knowle in Crandley ; thence they removed to Clan- 
don-place, being pleaſantly ſituated on the edge of 
Clandon-down ; from whence is a goodly proſpect 
into ten ſeveral counties. It is well ſhaded with wood, 
and ſupplied with good water, and hath been much 
improved by the late poſſeſſor, Sir Richard Onſlow, 
who was ſpeaker of the honourable houſe of com- 
mons, in the eighth year of the reign of queen Anne, 
as 'his anceſtor of both the names was, in the eighth 
year of queen Eliſabeth ; and who, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his ſignal ſervices to his country, and 
Particularly of his firm adherence to the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion -1n' the Houſe of Hanover, was advanced 
by his majeſty king George to the honour of baron 
of this realm, by the title of lord Onſlow of Onſlow 
and Clandon.] 

From Guildford, the Wey runs towards the north 
for a long way together, and meets with nothing me- 
morable, except Sutton, the ſeat of the Weſtons, gutton. 
knights; ; Woking a royal ſeat; and Pyriford, where, Anno 1607. 
+ in our memory, Edward, earl of Lincoln and baron Pied, Sh 
Clinton, built a houſe [incloſed with a pleaſant park, f So ſaid, 
well wooded; to which belong large royalties, fiſnu- _ 
ponds, and a delightful decoy ; now the ſeat of Denzill 
Onſlow, eſq; youngeſt ſon of Sir Richard Onſlow, 
of Clandon-place :] and in the neighbourhood is Ock- 
ham, where William de Ockham, that great philoſo- william de 
pher and founder of the nominals, was born, and had Ockham. 
his name from the place; [the ſeat of Sir Peter king, 
lord chief juſtice of the Common-pleas, who was ad- 
vanced, on May 29, 1725, to be a peer of this king- Collins's 
dom, by the ſtyle and title of lord king, baron of Ong 
Ockham, in the county of Surry; and on June 1, 
1725, declared lord high chancellor of England;! 
a perſon of great learning and knowledge. But, where 
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the Thames, we ſee Otelands [once] a handſome ſeat Otelands. 
of the King, within a park; [but now ſo decayed, 

that it hardly bears the figure of a good farm-houſe, 

having been demoliſhed in the late civil wars.] Near 

this Cæſar paſſed the Thames, and entered the terri- where Cæſar 
tories of Caſſivelan; for this was the only place in 83 
the Thames formerly fordable, and that too not with: 
out great difficulty; which the Britons themſelves, 

in a manner, 1 out to him: for, on the other 


fade 


236 
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ſide of the river, a ſtrong body of the Ribu had 
planted themſelves; and the bank itſelf was fenced 


with ſharp ſtakes driven into the ground, and ſome 
of the ſame ſort were faſtened under water. The 
« footſteps whereof” (ſays Bede) © are ſeen to this 
* day; and it appears, __ the view, that each of 
« them is as thick as a man's thigh, and that, being 
<« ſoldered with lead, they ſtick in the bottom of the 
river immoveable.” But the Romans entered the 
river with ſo much vigour and reſolution, that, though 
they had only their heads above water, the Britons 


were not able to bear up againſt them, but were forced 


Coway- 
ſtakes. 


to quit the bank and fly. It is impoſſible I ſhould 
be miſtaken in the place, becauſe here the river is 
ſcarce ſix feet deep; and the place, at this day, from 
thoſe ſtakes, is called Coway- ſtakes; to which we may 


add, that Cæſar makes the bounds of Caſſivelan, 


where he fixes this his paſſage to be about eighty 


miles diſtant from that ſea which waſhes the eaſt part | 
of Kent where he landed : now, this ford we ſpeak 


of is at the ſame diſtance from the ſea; and I am the 


firſt, that I know of, who has mentioned and ſettled 


Walton. 


* Aubr. MS. 


it in its proper place. [Not far from hence, upon 
the Thames, is Walton, * in which pariſh 1s a great 
camp of about twelve acres, a ſingle work and ob- 


long ; a road lies through it, and it is probable that 


| Walton takes its name from this. remarkable Val- 


Mole river. 


lum. ] 

A few miles from Odin a the caſt, the 
little river Mole haſtens into the Thames, after it has 
croſſed the county from the ſouthern bound ; bur, 


being ſtopped, at laſt, in its way, by the oppoſition 
Anas, a river of hills, this, + like that noble river of Spain Anas, 


in Spain. 
+ See more 
_ inſtances, in 


Seld. Polyolb. 
p- 267. 


forces open a paſſage under-ground, as if it were a 


mole; from whence it has the name. But there is 


nothing famous upon this river; only, at ſome diſ- 


tance from its head (near the old military way of the 


Stone ſtreet. 
Ockley. 


Romans called Stone: ſtreet) is the town Aclea, com- 


monly called Ockley, from the oaks. Here Ethel- 


wolph, ſon of Egbert, (who, notwithſtanding he had 


entered into holy orders, did, by a diſpenſation from 


the pope, ſucceed his father in the kingdom) engaged | 


the Daniſh army with ſucceſs (for he killed moſt of 
their braveſt men ;) though with no great advantage 
to his country, that Daniſh Hydra ſtill ſprouting up 
a-new. [Here allo is a certain cuſtom, obſerved time 


cout of mind, of planting roſe-trees upon the graves, 
_ eſpecially by the young men and maids who have loſt 
their lovers; ſo that this church-yard is now full of 


L. i. Eleg. 


Okewood. 


them. It is the more remarkable, becauſe we may 
obſerve it to have been anciently uſed, both among the 


Greeks and Romans; who were ſo very religious in 


it, that we find it often annexed as a codicil to their 


wills; (as appears by an old inſcription at Ravenna, 
and another at Milan) by which they ordered roſes 


to be yearly ſtrewed and planted upon their graves. 


Hence that of * Propertius, implying the uſage of 
burying amidſt roſes (Et tenerd poneret ofſa roſd ;) 
and old Anacreon, ſpeaking of it, ſays, that it does 
veupoĩg h,, 128 protect the dead.“ g 

Upon the edge of Suſſex is Okewood (all chat part 


being formerly one continued wood of oaks, ) where 


ſtands a deſolate chapel of eaſe to five large pariſhes 


three in Surry, and two in Suſſex, built he Edward 
de la Hale, as appears by a monument of the pious 
donor, whodied in 1431, and hes buried here. The 


revenues, that of right belong to it, are above 2001. 
per annum, out of which there 1s not allowed above 
twenty nobles to one who now and then reads prayers 
to them. It is ſo much the more deplorable, becauſe 


this place are certain pits, out of which jet bas been 


that excellent perſon Thomas earl of Arundel, a great 


| perforation, through a mighty hill, and large enough, 


that deſign, This noble ſeat is incloſed with a park, 


ledge in the laws and conſtitution of this realm ; who, 
having purchaſed i it of the father of the preſent duke 


the alienation long ſince appears to have been made 
through a miſtake ; for it was made in queen Eliſa-| 
beth's time, by virtue of an inquiſition unjuſtly taken, 
upon pretence of its being a chantry for the mainte- 
nance of a maſs-prieſt to pray for the ſoul of the 
founder; whereas, really, it was built and endowed: 
for no other uſe, but a chapel of eaſe, to inſtruct the 
people of the adjoining pariſhes, . who were at too 
great a diſtance from their own pariſh-churches. Near 


ſometimes dug. 

But to return towards the north ; at the "oe" of a 
river which runs into the Wey, not far from Guild- 
ford, is Abinger; near the church- yard whereof is a Abinger, 
heap or mount caſt up, which ſome imagine to have 
been a ſmall fortreſs raiſed by the Danes or Saxons, 

But it is plain, that it was done by neither, but by 

the neighbouring people, whom the high grounds on 
which they live put under a neceſſity of contriving a 
pond to water their cattle; and this rubbiſh was 
thrown out of that place. The forementioned river, 

riſing out of a hill hereabouts, runs to Albury, which Albury. 
(when but a mean ſtructure) was yet the delight of 
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Holm 
caſtle 
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lover of antiquities; who, purchaſing this place of 

the Randyls, made it his darling. Henry, his grand 
ſon, duke of Norfolk, had no leſs affection for it; 
he began there a magnificent pile, cut a canal, planted 
ſpacious gardens and vineyards, adorned with foun- 
tains, grottoes, &c. But what is above all ſingular 5 


and remarkable is the deſign of an hypogæum, or WM 
ecnv 
caltle, 


at one end, for a coach to paſs; about a furlong or 
more in length, and leadi ng over into an agreeable _ 
and pleaſant valley; it was at firſt intended for a way 
to the houſe, but a rock, at the ſouth end, hindered 


Browr 


* So f 
anno 


and much improved by the right honourable Heneage 
Finch, now earl of Ailesford; a perſon of great know- 


of Norfolk, is daily adding to its beauty. Nor is 
this place leſs celebrated for that famous mathema- 
tician William Oughtred, who lived and died rector 
of this pariſh ; wherein are alſo the remains of an an- Aubr. Ms. 
cient ſquare Roman building, and a circle within it, 
ſuppoſed to be a temple ; the ground-pinnings of both 
which, and alſo ſome of the baſes of the pillars, were 
plainly viſible in the laſt age, but have been ſince 
dug up, for the ſake of the ſtones and bricks; as, in 
the preſent age, pieces of Roman tiles and bricks 
have been found on the heath, where hath been a great 
deal of building in old time. | 

At a little diſtance from hence is St. Martha 8 St. Mart 
chapel, ſeated conſpicuouſly on a copped mountain; 5 * 
this ſeems to have been thrown up by ſome fiery 
eruption or vulcano, as ſeveral other ſuch elevations 
towards the edge of Suſſex confirm. Beneath this 
hill is Chilworth, the ſeat of Morgan Randyl, Eſq, Chilworth- 
owner of the moſt conſiderable powder- works (brought 
firſt into England by George Evelyn, Eſq;) and beſt . 
hop-gardens in England; and not far off is Tower- Tower-bill 
hill, the ſeat of the Brays, a very ancient and ho- 
nourable family. But to return to the mole ;] a little 
way from the head of this river, ſtands Gatton, now Gatton. 
hardly a village, though formerly a famous town. 
For an argument of its antiquity, it ſhews Raman 
coins dug up there, and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament. Lower, is Rygate, (i. e. according to our Rygat*: 
ancient language, the courſe or channel of a ſmall 

* river”) 


Deepd 


| White. 


C F 
* river”) ſtanding in a vale, which runs a great way | they are much diminiſhed; and their places taken up 
Holmeſfale. eaſtward, and is called Holmeſdale [probably from | with corn. Not far from the bottom of this hill, 
holm-trees, which abound very much through all | ftands an ancient ſeat of the Evelyns of Wotton, Wottoh 
this tract;)] the inhabitants whereof, becauſe once or | among ſeveral ſtreams gliding through the meadows, 
twice they defeated the plundering Danes, have this adorned with gentle riſings, and woods which, as it 
e in their own commendation: were, incompaſs it; and theſe, together with the gar- 
dens, fountains, and other hortulane ornaments, have 
The vale of Holmeſdall given it a place and name amongſt the moſt agreeable 
Never wonne, ne never ſhall, | ſeats. In opening the ground of the church-yard of 
1 | | i Wotton, to enlarge a vault belonging to this family, 
This Rygate is more conſiderable for its largeneſs, they met with a ſkeleton which was nine feet and three 
than buildings; on the ſouth ſide of it, is a park | inches long, as the worthy and famous Mr. John 
full of hittle groves, wherein the moſt noble Charles, Evelyn had it atteſted by an ancient and underſtand- 
earl of Nottingham, baron of Effingham, and lord | ing man then preſent (who accurately meaſured it, 
4 Has, C. high admiral of England, + had his ſeat; and where | and marked the length on a pole) with other work- 
formerly the earls of Warren and Surry built a ſmall | men, who affirmed the ſame z they found it lying in 
monaſtery. On the eaſt ſide is a caſtle ſtanding upon full length between two boards of the coffin, and mea- 

a high ground, now neglected and decayed with age ; | ſured it, before they had diſcompoſed the bones. But, 
It was built by the ſame earls, and is commonly called | trying to take it out, it fell all to pieces; for which reaſon | 
Holmes - Holmes-caſtle, from the vale in which it ſtands. they flung it amongſt the reſt of the rubbiſh, after they 
calle. Under this there is a wonderful vault, of arched work | had ſeparately meaſured ſeveral of the more ſolid bones, 

made of free- ſtone, the fame with that of the hill | Hereabouts is a thing remarkable, though but little 

itſelf, and hollowed with great labour. The earls of | taken notice of; I mean that curious proſpect from 
n baronia Warren (as it is in the book of Inquiſitions) © held | the top of Lith-hill, which from Wotton riſes almoſt Lith- il. 
2 E 7 chief of the king in his barony,” from the | inſenſibly for two or three miles ſouth, but then has 


fie. conqueſt of England.” fin the 11th year of king | a declivity almoſt as far as Horſham in Suſſex, eight 
Charles the Second, Charles Mordaunt, ſecond fon | miles diſtant. From hence is ſeen, in a clear day, 
of John earl of Peterborough, was advanced to the | the goodly vale, and conſequently the whole county 
dignity of a baron of this realm, by the title of lord | of Suſſex, as far as the ſouth downs, and even be- 
 Mordaunt of Rygate.} From thence the Mole runs | yond them to the ſea; the entire county of Surry , 
Bechworth- by Bechworth-caſtle, for which Thomas Brown pro- part of Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Oxfordſitire, Buck- 
alle. cured the privilege of a fair of Henry the Sixth; for | inghamſhire, and Hertfordſhire; as alſo of Mid- 
Browns. it was the ſeat of the knightly family of the Browns | dleſex, Kent, and Eſſex; and farther yet (as is be- 
S0 ſaid (of which, in the memory of our grandfathers, | lieved) into Wiltſhire, &c. could one well diſtinguiſh 
ang 1607. after Anthony Brown had married Lucy, fourth | them, without the aid of a teleſcope. The whole 
daughter of John Nevil marquis of Montacute, with | circumference cannot be leſs than two hundred miles, 
whom he had a conſiderable fortune, queen Mary ho- | far exceeding that of the keep at Windſor, over 
noured his grandchild by his ſon with the title of viſ- | which (as alſo over the city of London twenty-five 
count of Montacute ;) [but now that name, after a | miles diſtant) one ſees as far as the eye, unarmed 
long ſeries of knights, is at laſt extinguiſhed in a | with the glaſs, is able to diſtinguiſh land from ſky, 
daughter. Between Bechworth and Parking ſtands | The like, I think, is not to be found in any part of 
deepden. Deepden, the ſituation whereof is ſome what ſurpri- | England, or, perhaps, Europe, beſides ; and the rea- 
fing, by reaſon of the riſings and uniform acclivities | ſon why it is not more obſerved is partly its lying 
1 about it, which naturally reſemble a Roman amphi- | quite out of any road, and partly its riſing fo gently, 
ay theatre, or rather, indeed, a theatre; it is open at the | and making fo little ſhow, till one is got to the very 
north end, and is of an oval form. Now it is moſt | top of it. From the ſide thereof, a great part of the 
ingeniouſly caſt, and improved into gardens, vine- | brow is flidden down into the grounds below, cauſed 
yards, and other plantations, both on the area be- by a delf of ſtones dug out of the ſides of the moun- 
| low, and on the ſides of the invironing hills; with | tain ; and the bare places, (from whence the earth is 
7 frequent grottoes, here and there beneath the terraces, parted) being of a reddiſh colour, plainly appear 
leading to the top; from whence one has a fair prof- | above forty mites off. Here we muſt not forget Dark- Darking. 
pect of that part of Surry, and of Suſſex; as far as | ing, memorable for a very large camp in that pariſh, 
the ſouth downs, for near thirty miles together. The | near Homebury-hill, and not far from the road be- Homebury- 
| honourable Charles Howard (lord of half the manor | tween Darking and Arundel; it is double-trenched bill. 
of Darking) i is oy: intitled ro” his * con- and deep, containing by eſtimation ten acres at leaft.] 
| oe Wee | A few miles to the north-weſt, we fee Effingham, 
_ Goitig along Holineldale (which Send ſelf to | formerly the poſſeſſion of William Howard (that 
the foot of that ledge of mountains which ftretch | conqueror of the Scots, ſon to Thomas duke of Nor- 
mud link themſelves from the utmoſt promontory of | folk) who was created baron Howard of Effingham gfogham; 
| Kent to the Land's-end) we have, on the right hand, | by queen Mary; and, being made lord high admiral 
Mi down. White-down, where is a vaſt delf of chalk, which, | of England, was, firſt, chamberlain to queen Eliſa- 
in ſummertime, they carry, with great labour, as | beth, and afterwards keeper of the privy-ſeal. His * And is 
far as the middle of Suſſex ; as they bring of the ſame | ſon Charles ſucceeded him in * a flouriſhing condi- + bs, C. 8 
. material, from the oppoſite hills by the ſea-coaſt of tion, and + was alſo made lord high admiral of Eng- 246 
that county; and theſe two, being mingled together, land; whom the ſame Eliſabeth, in the year 1597, 
are burnt into lime for the inriching of their grounds, | for his valour and great ſervices, advanced to the dignity 
Here are likewiſe dug, up cockle-ſhells, and other | of earl of Nottingham. [The honour of this place ſtill 
LTuſus nature with pyrites, bedded an incredible depth | remains in the ſame family.] But to return to the river. 


within the bowels of the mountains; upon which | The Mole, coming to White-hill, upon which the White-hill, 


many yew-trees grow ſpontaneouſly, though, of late, bor de grows in great abundance, hides itſelf, or us 
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+ Hill, C. rather -* ſwallo; wed - up, at the foot of the + caſtle 
The Swal- there; and, for that reaſon, the place is called Swal- 


WP wg low: but, about two miles below, it bubbles up and 
riſes again; ſo that the inhabitants of this tract, no 
A bridge leſs than the Spaniards, may boaſt of having a bridge 
or my that feeds ſeveral flocks of ſheep; for the Spaniards 
ſheep feed. have made this a common proverb, in relation to the 
place where the river Anas (now called Guadiana) 
runs under-ground for ten miles together, Our river 
Mole, appearing again, [ſpreads itſelf ſo very wide, 
as to require a bridge of many arches (a ſtately fa- 
bric of ſtone and tiles laid flat upon one another ;)] 
2 and it goes with a ſlow current to the Thames, and 
Moulſey. enters it hard by Moulſey, to which it communicates 
Letherhead. the name; having, in its courſe, ſeen Letherhead, 
Aubr. Ms. on which down is a perfect Roman way, in the road 
from London to Darking; between Guildford and 
Ripley, and between Richmond and Putney, in this 
county, the Roman 1 doth alſo 2 in ſe- 

veral places.) 
After our Thames has received the Mole, it runs 
Kingſton. Jirectly to the north; by Kingſton (formerly called 


Matth, Paris. Moreford, as ſome would have it;) a market-town 


of very great reſort, and once famous for the caſtle 
of the Clares earls of Glouceſter ; having had its riſe 
out of the ruins of a more ancient little town of the 
ſame name, ſituated in a level ground, and much 
expoſed to inundations. In this town, when the Daniſh 
wars had almoſt deſtroyed England, Athelſtan, Ed- 
win, and Ethelred, Kings, were inaugurated ; where- 
upon, from the kings, it came to be called Kingſton, 
i. e. a royal town.” [Eaſt from hence, upon a 
gravelly hill, near the road, was a burying-place of 
the Romans ; here are often found urns, and pieces | 
of urns, which lie about two feet deep; one particy- | 
larly was diſcovered, about the year 1670, of a kind 
of amber-colour, filled up half-way with black aſhes, | 


Me Aubr. MS. 


and at the bottom ſomething like coarſe hair, as if it 


had been laid there before. At a little diſtance from 
Comb. Ne- the Thames, we ſee Comb-Nevil, a ſeat of the Her- 
own veys, where have been found medals and coins of 
ſeveral of the Roman emperors, eſpecially of Dio- 
cleſian, the Maximinians, Maximus, Conſtantine the 
Great, &c. and, between this place and Wimbledon, 
is a round camp, ſuppoſed therefore to be a wark of 
the Danes. 
In the 8 of 3 the kings of 
England choſe them a ſeat, which from its ſhining or 
| ſplendor they called Shene, but now it has the name 
Richmond, of Richmond. [ This, on account of the wholſome- 


he place and neſs of the air, became the uſual nurſery of our late 
village called 


| 
Shene before Princes and princeſſes, when children.] Here it WAS, 


3 al that the moſt potent prince, king Edward III, after 


he had lived long enough both to glory and nature, 
died of grief for the loſs of his warlike ſon; whoſe 


death was ſuch an affliction to him, and to all Eng- 
land, as was not to be conquered by the ordinary 
methods of conſolation. And, indeed, if ever Eng- 
land had a juſt occaſion for ſorrow, it was then; for, 
in the ſpace of one year, it was entirely bereaved of 
its two great ornaments in military diſcipline and un- 
tainted valour. Both theſe carried their conquering 
ſwords through France, and put ſuch a terror into 
that kingdom, as might deſervedly give the father, 
with Antiochus, the name of a thunderbolt; and 


a Notwithſtanding this, there is now an open channe] above- -ground, which winds ES in the vallies, as other rivers rs do, all _— 
the way from Darking to Letherhead, with a conſtant ſtream of water, for the greateſt part of the year. Nor can it be certain, 
that that part of the water, which ſinks here into the earth, directs its courſe under- ground, the very ſame way that the cannel runs 
above- round; nor, by conſequence, that the bubblings up, near Letherhead, are the waters of the old river: but they may 4s 
well be ſprings which riſe in that place; and the waters of the Mole, for aught we can tell, may run a quite contrary way. 


E | 
the ſon, with Pyrrhus, that of an eagle. Here alſo 

died Anne, wife of king Richard Il, ſiſter to Wen- 
ceſlaus the emperor, and daughter to the emperor | 
Charles IV; ſhe firſt taught the Engliſh-women that 

way of riding on horſeback. which is now in uſe, 
whereas formerly their cuſtom was (though a very 
unbecoming one) to ride aſtride like the men. Her 
huſband laid her death ſo much to heart, and mourned 


fo immoderately, that he neglected and even abhor- 


red the very houſe; but king Henry V. beautified it 

with new buildings; and in Shene, an adjoining little Shene. 
village, he founded a monaſtery of Carthuſians, 

which he called Bethlehem. In Henry the Seventh's Bethlehem, 


time, this royal ſeat was quite burnt down by a moſt 


lamentable fire; but, like a phœnix, ſprung again 


out of its own aſhes, with greater beauty, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſame Henry; and it took the new name 
of Richmond, from that country whereof he had been 
earl, whilſt a private perſon. This Henry had ſcarce 
put the laſt hand to his new ſtructure, but he ended 
his days here; by whoſe care, induſtry, counſel, pru- 
dence, and foreſight, the kingdom of England has 
ſtood hitherto unſhaken From hence it was alſo, 
that, ninety years after, his grandchild, the moſt ſe- 
rene queen Eliſabeth, after ſne had, as it were, glut- Queen Eliſa 

ted nature with length of days upon earth, (for ſhe <p "_ 

was about ſeventy years of age) was received by Al- | 

mighty God into the heavenly choir. A princeſs, 

far exceeding her ſex, both in courage and conduct; 

as in face, fo in diſpoſition, the true picture of her 

grandfather ; the loye of the world, and the delight 

of Britain. And ſo far was ſhe, though but a woman, 

from coming ſhort of the laſting and renowned vir- 

tues of her n er that, if ſhe did not exceed, ſhe 

did at leaſt fully equal them. Let poſterity believe 

this, without the leaſt doubt or ſcruple, (for I do not 

corrupt truth with flattery) that a virgin, for forty- 

four years together, did govern the nation with that 

prudence, as to be beloved by her ſubjects, feared 

by her enemies, and admired by all; a pattern ſuch 

as no age hitherto can produce the like. Her death 

put England under ſuch a general grief, that it muſt 

have lain in deſpair and deſolation, without the leaſt 

proſpect of comfort, but that, immediately upon 

her departure, the moſt ſerene James, the true and 

undoubted heir, marked out by all hearts and eyes 

for her ſucceſſor, ſhed forth his beams of comfort, 

and poſſeſſed all his ſubjects with the hopes of a laſt- 

ing happineſs, When they looked upon him, they 

could ſcarce believe her dead; but why ſhould we 

talk of her dying, whoſe immortal virtues {till live, 

and whoſe ſacred memory will ever be preſerved, 

both in the minds of men, and the annals of time? 

As far as this place, the Thames receives the tide, How farthe Os. 
about ſixty Italian miles from the mouth; and there rang 
is no other river in Europe, that I know of, where 
the tide comes up ſo many miles, to the great ad- 
vantage of thoſe who. live near it. Whether it be, why it goes 
that from this place there are hardly any, windings, ſo ſar- 
but the river is carried eaſtward in a channel more 
direct, and is generally fenced with higher banks, and 
opens a wider mouth than other rivers, to let in the 
ſea (which, as I have long thought, by the rapid cir- v. Scalig-4 
culation of the orbs from eaſt to weſt, is carried the — 62 


ſame way ) this 1 leave to the inquiry of philaſophens geld. in 
Polyolb. Pa 


| None-: 
8 Eclij 


Cuddi: 
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death, 
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e goes up 
Thames. 


'hy it goes 
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to Whoſe judgments I willingly ſubmit, in this and 
the like matters. However, concerning theſe places, 
and this ſubject, take ſome few verſes (if you can re- 
"il: them) out of the wedding of Tame and Iſis: 


A dextra, nobis Richmondia, Shena vetuſtis 
Celſa nitet, ſapiens namque hanc Richmondia dici 
Henricus voluit, ſibi quod retuliſſet honorem 

Et titulos Comitis Richmondia jure paterno: 

Heftoris Edwardi ſed deflet funera noſtri; 

Prob dolor ! hic illi regi mens libera ceſſit 

Corpore contempto, ſedes habitura ſupernas. 

Quem fi non ſubitd rapuiſſent ferrea fata, 

Aut te Valeſiis rapuiſſet Gallia viftor, 
Aut tibi Valgſios. 


Now ſtately Richmond to the right is ſeen. 

| Richmond, whoſe name wiſe Henry chang'd from 

a Sheen, 

Who Richmond's 35 had by his father been. 4 
Long this our Hector Edward's fate hath mourn'd, 
Whoſe godlike ſoul from hence to heav'n return'd, | 
And left the mortal fetters that it ſcorn'd. 

Ah! had not the bleſs'd powers thee call'd too 
3 | 

Or Valois had reſign'd the Gallic crown, 
Or that had Valois loſt. 


— 


And a ber verſes after: 


1 amifis 1 ſentit e fugamque 

Huc reflui pelagi, quoties vaga Cynthia pronos 

'__ Ofpavd librat cali ſtatione jugales. 

Aut tenet oppoſitam varianti lumine plagam, | 
Plenior increſeit celeremque recurrit in æſtum: 
 Atque ſuperbus ait, Concedant flumina nobis, 

Nulla per Europe dotatas nomine terras 

Flumina tam longe fic certis legibus undas _ 
| Alternas renovant, niſi 2 Scaldis & mg 


Here Thame's oreat current, with alternate as 
_ Maintains its riſe and fall at conſtant hours. 
When Phoebe reſts at our meridian line, 

Or th? horizon-point does faintly ſhine, 
In haſty waves the ruſhing waters join. 

While the proud river 1 his worth proclaims: 

Great you that Europe boaſts her nobleſt ſtreams, 

Field all to me; for ſuch an ebb and flow 

"= Y No rival flood but Scheld and Elb can ſhow. 


"hs this neighbourhood | is a delightful park belong- 
ing to the kings, and incloſed for the diverſion of 
hunting; ; adjoining to which are two pleaſant ſeats, 

Ham, Ham, the ſeat of the earl of Dyſert; and Peterſham, 
Feterſham. A ſeat of the earl of Rocheſter. ] 


More inward, at about four miles diſtance 8 the 


| None-ſuch. Thaines, None-ſuch, a retiring-ſeat of our kings, 


*Ecliples,C. eclipſed all the neighbouring buildings. It was erected 


by chat magnificent prince, king Henry VIII, in a 
Cuddington. very wholſome air; (being called, before, Cudding- 
ton) and was deſigned by him for a place of pleaſure 


, C. and diverſion. It + was ſo magnificent, and withal 


ſo beautiful, as to arrive at the higheſt pitch of oſten- 


tation; and one would think, that the whole art of 
architecture had been crouded into this ſingle work. 
So many images to the life || were pen all ſides of 
it, ſo many wonders of workmanſhip, as? might even 
vie wich the remains of Roman antiquity; ſo that it 
Fa, CY might lay juft, claim to the name, and || was very 
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able to ſupport it; None- ſuch being, in Latin, Nulla 
efuſmodi, or, as Leland expreiſes it in verſe, 


Hanc, quia non habeant fimilem, laudare Britanni 
Sæpe ſolent, Nullique parem, cognomine dicunt, 


Beyond the reſt the Engliſh this extol, 
And None-ſuch do by FRUnEDCy call, 


The houſe + was ſurrounded with parks full of f Is, C. 
deer, delicate orchards and gardens, groves adorned 


with arbours, little garden-beds, and walks ſhaded 


with trees; fo that * pleaſure and health might ſeem * Amanirar 


to have made choice of this place, wherein to live ©" /«lubri- 


together. But queen Mary exchanged it with Henry 5 


Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, for other lands; and he, 
after he had enlarged it with a well-furniſhed library, 
and ſome new works, left it, at his death, to the 
baron Lumley, a perſon whoſe whole courſe of life 
was truly anſwerable to his high character; from 
whom, by bargain, it returned to the crown. [But 
now there is nothing left of all this noble and curious 
ſtructure, ſcarce one ſtone remaining upon another; 
which havock is owing to the late civil wars.] Near 
this place (for I cannot think it unworthy the mention- 
ing) is a vein of potter's earth, out of which thoſe 


good price. 


the beſt trouts, riſes at Caſhalton, a little diſtant”? aver. 


from hence; and, running by Morden, waſhes a town 


upon its weſtern bank, B in a moſt fruitful 
place, called Merton, in the Saxon, Mepebune, for- Merton. 


merly famous for the death of Kenulph, king of the 


Weſt-Saxons, who was ſlain in the cottage A 
tain harlot here (his miſtreſs) by + prince Kinehard ; 4 Clyto. 


5 and the prince himſelf, being preſently killed upon 
the ſpot by the friends of Kenulph, was puniſhed as 


his treachery deſerved. Now, it ſhews nothing but 

the ruins of a monaſtery built by Henry I, at the in- 

ſtance of Gilbert viſcount of Surry; which was famous 

for a parliament held in it under Henry III. 1435. 
Afterwards, the Wandle is augmented by a ſmall 

river from the eaſt, which riſes at Croydon, formerly Croydon. 

Cradiden, lying under the hills, and particularly fa- 

mous for a palace of the archbiſhops of Canterbury 


| (whoſe it has been now a long time) + and for coals + _ 1607, 


which the inhabitants trade with. They tell you, that 

a royal palace ſtood formerly on the weſt part of the 

town, near. Haling, where the rubbiſh of buildings 

is, now and then, dug up by the huſbandmen; 10 

that the archbiſhops, after it was beſtowed on them 

by the king, added it to their own palace, near the 

river; near which, the moſt reverend father in God 

John Whitgift, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, of bleſſed 

memory, out of a moſt pious diſpoſition, built and 
endowed a beautiful hoſpital for the relief of the poor, 

and a ſchool for the promotion of learning. As to 

the torrent which the vular affirm to riſe here ſome- The bourn. 
times, as a preſage of dearth and peſtilence ; it ſeems 

hardly worth the mentioning, though, perhaps, it 

may have ſomething of truth in it. Near this place 

is Beddington, where is a moſt neat and curious houſe, peddin gton. 
adorned with pleaſant orchards and gardens, [firſt] 

built by Sir Francis Carew, knight; for it is an an- 

cient ſeat of the Carews, who are deſcended from Ni- 

cholas baron Carew of Moulesford (the Carews of 


Devonſhire have the ſame original too) and have 
| | flouriſhed 


"336% 


ke 
little veſſels, that the goldſmiths uſe to melt their gold | 
in, are made; and, upon that account, it carries a 


The ſmall and he river 8 PR. PE with The Wandle 
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fourithed a long time in this county, eſpecially ſince | 


J. Carew married the daughter and one of the two 
coheirs of the noble baron Hoo. [But, as the or- 
chards and gardens in general, fo particularly its 
orange: trees, deſerve cur mention; they have now 
been growing there more than a hundred years, and 
are planted in the open ground, under a moveable 
covert, during the winter- months. They were the 
firlt that were brought into England by a knight of 
chat noble family, who deſerves no leſs commenda- 
tion than Lucullus met with, for bringing cherry and 
filbert trees out of Pontus into Italy; for which we 
find him celebrated by Pliny and others. At ſome 
Botüle-hill. diſtance from hence is Bottle-hill, on the top of which 
1 is a Roman camp, with a ſingle rampart and ſquare; 
and another, on the top of a 3 hill near 

|  Catheram.] 
Wimbledon, Wibbandune, now commonly Wimbledon, is ſeated 
5 upon the other bank of the Wandle, where (after the 
Britiſh war was ended, and too much happineſs began 
The firſt civil to breed civil diſſenſions among the Saxons) Ethel- 
wars among bert, king of Kent, firſt raiſed a civil war againſt his 
own countrymen ; but Ceaulin, king of the Welſt- 
Saxons, happily defeated him in this place, with a 
very great ſlaughter on Ethelbert's ſide z particularly 
the two captains Oſlan and Cneben were ſlain; from 


the latter whereof, it is poſſible that the military for- 


| Benſbury. tification I ſaw here, of a circular form, called Benſ- 
bury, for Cnebenſbury, might take its name. Now, | 
its greateſt ornament is a houſe, as ſtately in its ſtruc- 
ture, ſo made exceeding pleaſant by its proſpect and 
gardens; it was built by Sir Thomas Cecil, Kt. fon 
of that moſt wiſe and prudent ſtateſman the lord Burg- 
_ ley, in the year 1588, when the 8 armada was 

upon our coaſts. e | 
Two miles from hence, to the ſouth, on the very 
| top of a hill is a little wood called, at this day, 
Woodcote. Woodcote, where are the plain remains of a ſmall 
town, and ſeveral wells built of little pieces of flints ; 


| [beſides other certain marks of antiquity ;] the neigh- | 


bourhood talk much of its ancient populouſneſs and 
Patriciorum. wealth, and the number of its ſenators. [It is now 
a pleaſant ſeat among groves, much adorned of late 
Epſom- years; to which belong thoſe medicinal wells that 
. riſe in the adjoining common. They are tinctured 
with allum, and are in ſo much repute, as to occa- 

ſion a very great increaſe of buildings in the pariſh 

of Epſom, for the reception and entertainment of 

ſuch as reſort hither for the ſake of the ſpaws, with 

the diverſion of the neighbouring downs. ] This Wood- 
Noviomagus. cote I take to be the city which Ptolemy calls Noio- 
magus, Antoninus Noviomagus; nor need ] inſiſt 

upon any other arguments for it, beſides that of diſ- 

tance ; for it is ten miles from London, and eighteen 

from Vagniace or Maidſtone ; the diſtance that is 

noted by the old Itinerary. They therefore are very. 

much out of the way who have placed this Novio- 

perhaps, at Magus either at Buckingham, or Guildford, * It was 
een; the chief city of the REGNI, and is taken notice of 
(ce Kent, by Marinus Tyrius, a very encient geographer; whom 
' - Ptolemy thought fit to cenſure, becauſe he had put 


Noviomagus in Britain in a more northerly climate | 
ö 
than London, and yet, in the method of his Itinerary, 


had made it more ſoutherly. [To the weſt, is Aſh- 


ahd. fed, where the honourable Sir Robert Howard (bro- | 
ther to the earl of Berkſhire) incloſed a fair new houſe | i 


within a park, and laid out and planted the fields, 
paſtures, and arables about it in ſuch order and with 
o great improvements, as to make it vie with the 
moſt conſiderable dry ſeats in this county. There 


begun, was, at the inſtance of the monks, laid level ry wh 


— 


„ 


was near it, formerly, a mean decayed farm-houſe; 
yet, for the wholeſome air breathing from the hills, 
it was often reſorted to by Thomas earl of Arundel . 
and Surry, of whoſe grandſon Sir Robert * | 
It) 
Upon the Thames, next to the doth of the Wan- 
dle, (where is a little town called from it Wandſ- Wandſ- 
worth) ſtands the ſmall village Batterſea, in old Saxon 1 
Pachykr-ea, and in Latin Patricii inſula, i. e. Pa- 
« trick's iſle; [which gave the title of baron to 
Henry St. John (created alſo, at rhe ſame time, viſ- 
count St. John) who hath his ſeat here. Nor far from 
hence lies Dulwich; where William Allen (ſometime St. 
a famous comedian) did, in the reign of king James Log 
I, erect and endow a pretty college and a fair chapel 
for ſix poor men, and as many poor women with a 
ſchool for the education of twelve children. Here 
are alſo medicinal ſprings called Sidenham-wells, as Sidenham- 
there are likewiſe at Stretham ; both frequented in Vs: 
their proper ſeaſons. } Near theſe was the royal ſeat 
called Kennington, whither the kings of England Kennington, 
uſed to retire ; the difcovery of which it is in vain to 
aim at or endeavour, there appearing neither name 
nor ruins to direct us. Next is Lambeth, or Lome- Lambeth. 
hith, that is, © a dirty ſtation or harbour; * formerly 
made famous by the death of Canutus, the valiant 
king of England, who there breathed out his laſt, in 
the middle of his cups; for he, giving himſelf over 
to eating and drinking, „ ordered” (as Henry of roug 
Huntingdon has it) © that a royal meal ſhould be * 
ſerved up to his whole court, four times a day; 
« chuſing rather that diſhes ſhould be ſent off his 


Ster 


table untouched by thoſe whom he had invited, 
than that other diſhes ſhould be called for by thoſe 


« who came uninvited. But now it is more famous 

for the palace of the archbiltiops of Canterbury ; for, 

about the year of Chriſt 1183, Baldwin, archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, by exchange with the f church of l ip: C. 
Rocheſter, became poſſeſſed of a manor in this place, 
wherein he began a palace for himſelf and his ſuc- 

ceſſors; and this, by little and little, was enlarged © 

by them. But, when the -archbiſhops began to have | 
thoughts of building a ſmall collegiate church here, « > 2 
good God] what numbers of appeals were packed 

to Rome by the monks of Canterbury, and what 

thunderings, threatenings, and cenfures, were levelled 

by the pope againſt the archbiſhops? For the monks 

were jealous, that this might prove an incroachment 

upon their privileges, and deprive them of their right 


to elect the archbiſhop ; nor could theſe, diſturbances 


be quieted, till the little church, which they had Earls 


with the ground. Near this [(over the fields called | woe 


earls 


St. George's-fields, in which a Roman highway is n ten. 


ſtill viſible)] is the moſt famous mart- town of all ＋ 
the county, called, at this day, the borough of South- Southwark: 
wark ; in Saxon, duppepke, i. e.“ a work or build. | 
« ing to the ſouth ;” fituated ſo to the ſouth over: 
againſt London, as that it ſeems to be a fort of ſub. 
urbs to it; but yet ſo large and populous, that it 2 
may vie with molt cities in England, being as it were 
a diſtinct corporation of itſelf: for within the memory 
of * our fathers, it had its own bailiffs ; but, in che 80 ſaid 
reign of Edward VI, it was annexed to the city of anno * 
1 and is, at this day, reckoned a member of 

; for which reaſon we will defer the account of this 
wats till we come to London. [Only one thin, 


we will take notice of here, which bears no relation 


to the ſaid city; viz, the grant of St. Mary Overey's 
church to the church-wardens and their ſucceſſors 


for 


ton. 


p, C. 


thwark 
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for ever, together with the tithes, to provide two | 


chaplains, at their pleaſure, who are neither preſented 


nor endowed; and thus it differs from all other 


' churches in England. In this church lie buried the 


learned biſhop. Andrews and our famous Engliſh 


poet Gower ; but a very ample and ancient palace, 


Barons 
St. John de 
Lagham. 


with fair gardens, belonging to the biſhops of Win- 


cheſter, is now converted into tenements.] 
Beneath this, the Thames leaves Surry ; the eaſt 


boundary whereof runs in a direct line to the ſouth, 


near Lagham; which, in the reign of Edward I, 


had its parliamentary barons, called St. John de Lag- 


ham, whoſe eſtate came, at laſt, by a daughter and 
heir to J. Leodiard. Somewhat lower, almoſt in the 
very corner where it borders both upon Suſſex and 


Kent, is Sterborough-caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the 


lords de Cobham, who from this place were named 


Sterborough. de Sterborough ; and, being deſcended from John de 


Cobham, lord of Cobham and Couling, and from 
the daughter of Hugh Nevil, flouriſhed for a long 
time in great ſplendor and reputation : for Reginald, 
in the reign of Edward III, was made knight of the 
garter, and admiral of the coaſt from the Thames- 


mouth weſtward; but Thomas, the laſt of them, 


. marrying Anne, daughter of the duke of Bucking- 


Barons Bo- 
rough or 
Burgh. 


ham, had by her one only daughter Anne, married to 
Edward Burgh, deſcended from the Piercies and earls 
of Athol ; his fon Thomas was created baron Burgh 


by king Henry VIII, and left a fon William, father 
to Thomas, who was a great encourager of learning, 


and governor of Briel, and was made by queen Eli- 
ſabeth knight of the garter and lord deputy of Ire- 


land, where he died [in defence of his country.] As 


liſh hiſtories. 
the mention of one who was a general benefactor to 


Dog- Smith. 


*. 


cularly for Surry: but this charity was not limited 


Earls of Sure 
Ty who were 


alſo called 


of the earls 
of Warren. 


to the account of Eleanor Cobham of this family, 
wife to Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, whoſe repu- 


tation was ſomewhat tainted, I refer you to the Eng- 
Here, in the cloſe, we muſt not omit 


the whole county; his name was Smith, once a ſilver- 
ſmith in London; but he did not follow that trade 
long. He dend went a begging for many years, 


and was commonly called Dog- Smith, becauſe he 


had a dog which always followed him; when he died, 
he left a very great eſtate in the hands of truſtees 
upon a general account of charity, and more parti- 


to Surry, but left to the truſtees to extend to other 
places of the kingdom, as they found occaſion; and 
ſo the revenue is greater out of this county, than what 
is paid in it.] 

We muſt now reckon up the earls : William Rufus, 
king of England, firſt made William de Warren go- 


earls of War. vernor of Surry, under the title of earl; whoſe arms 
ten. Arms 


were © checky, or and azure ;” for, in his founda- 
tion-charter of the priory of Lewis, we read thus : 

<< I have given, &c. for the good of my maſter king 
William, who brought me over into England; and 
«* for the good of my lady queen Maud, my wife's 


mother; and for the good of my maſter king Wil- 


<< liam, his ſon; after whoſe coming into England I 


* made this charter, and who created me earl of 
« Surry, &c.“ To him ſucceeded his ſon, and his | 


grandchild by him, of the ſame name; but this laſt 


had only a daughter, who brought the ſame title, by 


marriage, firſt to William, ſon of king Stephen ; and 


_ afterwards to Hamelin, baſe ſon of Geoffrey Planta- 


RA V. 
genet, earl of Anjou. But, the firſt huſband dying 
without iſſue, Hamelin had by her William carl of 


Surry; whoſe poſterity, taking the name of Warrens, 
bore the ſame title. This William married the eldeſt 


daughter and coheir of William Marſhal earl of Pem- 


broke, widow of Hugh Bigod; and he had, by her, 


had William, who died before his father; and had, 
by Joanna Vere, daughter of the earl of Oxtord, John, 
who was born after the death of his father, and was 
the laſt earl of this family. He was (as ] learned from 
his ſeal) “ earl of Warren, Surry, and Strathern in 
« Scotland ; 


„count palatine,” But, he dying without lawful 


iſſue in the 21ſt of Edward III, his ſiſter and heir, 
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John; and John, by Alice daughter of Hugh Je ** Earls of 


March in 


Brune, ſiſter by the mother's ſide to king Henry III, . 


latit. 


Alice was married to Edmund earl of Arundel, and | 


by that marriage brought this honour into the family 


of the Arundels; from which it came, at laſt, by 
the Mowbrays, to the Howards ; for Thomas Mow- 
bray married the eldeſt fiſter and coheir of Thomas 
Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel and Surry. In the mean 


time, Richard II. conferred the title of duke of Surry 


upon Thomas Holland earl of Kent, who did not 
enjoy that honour long; for, while he was ſecretly 
endeavouring to reſcue the ſame Richard then taken 


priſoner, and to reſtore him to his crown, his plot 


was diſcovered, and himſelf, making his eſcape, was 5 


ſeized by the town of Cirenceſter, and behraded. 


Next, Thomas de Beaufort, who was the king's 


chancellor, was poſſeſſed of this honour, if we may 


believe Thomas Walſingham ; for he tells us, that, 


in the year 1410, © the lord Thomas Beaufort, earl 


of Surry, died.” But let Walſingham make good 


his aſſertion ; for no ſuch thing appears in the records, 
but only that Thomas de Beaufort was, about that 


time, made chancellor. It is evident, however, from 
the public records of the kingdom, that king Henry 
VI, in the 29th year of his reign, created John Mow- 


bray, ſon of John duke of Norfolk, earl of Warren | 


and Surry ; and, at length, king Richard III, after 
he had yillainouſly poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, 
did, in order to win the family of the Howards (de- 
ſcended from the Mowbrays) to his own party, create, 
on the ſame day, John, baron Howard, duke of Nor- 
folk; and Thomas, his ſon, earl of Surry ; in whoſe 
poſterity this honour continued, and doth ſtill remain. 
[For from this Thomas, whom Richard III. made 


earl of Surry, three of the ſame name and family ſuc- 


ceſſively enjoyed the honour ; the laſt whereof, dying 


in 1646, was ſucceeded by Henry, his ſon ; and Henry 
by his ſon Thomas, who dying without iſſue, the 


title deſcended to Henry, his brother, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſon of the ſame name; but he, leaving 


no iſſue, was ſucceeded by Thomas, ſon of Thomas 


lord Howard, his younger brother ; who, dying with- 


out iſſue, was ſucceeded by Edward, his brother and 
heir. | 


7 his county hath 140 pariſh-churches. 


More rare Plants growing wild in Surry. 


Aria Theophraſti Ger. 
merſetſhire. 


See the ſynonymes in So- 


After the truſtees had made a conſiderable i improvement of the eſtate, and purchaſed ſeveral farms, they ſertled fifty pounds 


ought convenient. 


Vo I. I. 


per annum, or thereabouts, upon every 1 market - town in Surry, or gave one thouſand pounds in money. Upon every pariſh, except 
One or two, they ſettled a yearly revenue ; 10 ſome ſix pounds, others eight 3 ; and apo the reſt more or leſs, as they 
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“ ſervige- 


W white beam: tree, or mountain 
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Downs. 


41. C 17. 


R E 
00 W tree.” About Croydon. Park. 1421. Com. 
mon in the copſes near the downs. 

Acorus verus five calamus officinarum Park. Ve- 
rus ſive calamus aromaticus officinarum C. B. Verus 
officinis falsd calamus Ger. calamus aromaticus vul- 
garis, multis acorum J. B. © The ſweet-{melling 
<* flag or calamus.“ Found by Dr. Brown of Mag- 
dalen-college, Oxford, about Hedley in this county. 

Buxus arbor. © The box-tree.” On Box-hill near 
Darking, thence denominated, plentifully. 

Dentaria major Matthiolo Ger. Orobanche radice 


G 


dentata major C. B. radice dentata, ſeu dentaria major 


7 


- 
Wc. ox 1 
KA 
2 
«a » 


I. 

Matthiolo Park. Amblatum cordi five aphyllon J. 
B. The greater toothwort.” Thomas Williſell 
ſhewed it me, in a ſhady lane not far from Darking 


in this county, growing plentifullyy. | 
Rapunculus corniculatus montanus. See the 9 | 


nonymes in Hampſhire Cat. Horned mountain. 


“ rampion with a round head of flowers.” 
places of the downs. | 

Vicia lathyroides noſtras, ſeu lathyrus vicizformis. 
“ Chichling vetch.“ Found by Thomas Williſel in 
Peckham-field on the back of ann, in a * 


On TP ; 


watery place, 


on the ſouth ſide of that county; it was 
anciently the ſeat of the Regni, and cal- 
led, in Saxon, Su'S-rex, now Suſſex, as 
much as to ſay, © the country of the South Saxons.” 
A word compounded of the ſoutherly ſituation, and 
of the Saxons, who, in the heptarchy, placed the 
ſecond kingdom here. It lies all to the ſouth, upon 
the Britiſh ocean, with a ſtraight ſhore, and in an 
oblong figure; but it has but few Igood] ports, the 
fea being” very dangerous, by reaſon of ſhelves and 
ſands, which make it rough; and the ſhore alſo is 
full of rocks. The ſea-coaſt of this county [about 
the middle] has very high green hills, called the 
Downs, which, conſiſting of a fat chalky ſoil, are 
very fruitful, The middle part, chequered with mea- 
dows, paſtures, corn- fields, and groves, makes a very 
fine ſnow. The hithermoſt and north ſide is ſhaded 
pleaſantly with woods, as anciently the whole coun- 
1 da gl try was, which made ĩt unpaſſable; for the wood An- 
Vs. dradſwald, in Britiſh, Coid Andred, ſo named from 
Anderida, an adjoining city, [and now commonly 
called the weald or wild] took up, in theſe parts, 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth, (memorable. for the death of Sigebert king 
of the Weit-Saxons z who, being depoſed, was {in 
a place called Pryfetesflodan] ſtabbed to death by a 
ſwine-herd.) [By conſequence, Andradſwald muſt, 
in its way to Hampſhire, take up a conſiderable tract 
of this ſhire ; from whence we may infer, that the in- 
habitants (as to that part) were very few, and thin- 

placed, for a long time, This is plain from the two 

* Loambard's * Kentiſh antiquaries, afirming, that, for a great while, 
Ter — the whole weald was ſcarce any thing elſe beſides a 
P 5 Cre deſert and vaſt wilderneſs; not planted with towns, 
and ports, nor peopled with men, but ſtuffed with herds of deer 
5 and droves of hogs only; for no part of the weald 
appears by the grants to have been let out by the king 

(the only lord ænd Ware of it) in manors, but in 

ſo many dens, which implied only a woody place 

vielding covert and feeding for cattle; and there is 

no other uſe of them expreſſed, but only pannage for 

hogs; by one of the keepers whereof, Sigebert (as 

we juſt now obſerved) was (lain J 
This county has many little rivers; but thoſe that 
come from the north fide preſently bend their courſe 


Arthelw. I. | 


E X to Surry lies Suſſex, in a long tract 


ſides its hundreds, has a caſtle, river, and foreſt of 


„ 19” 


to the ſea, and ſo do not carry veſſels of burden. It on. 

is full of iron-mines, all over it; for the caſting of 

which, there are furnaces up and down the country, 

and abundance of wood is yearly ſpent; many ſtreams 

are drawn into one channel, and a great deal of mea- 
dow-ground is turned into ponds and pools, for the 
driving of mills by the + flaſhes, which, beating with. + Suo impetus 
hammers upon the iron, fill the neighbourhood round 

about it, night and day, with continual noiſe. - But 

the iron, wrought” here, is not every-where of the 

fame goodneſs, © yet generally more brittle than the 
Spaniſh ; whether it be from its nature, or tincture 

and temper, Nevertheleſs, the proprietors. of the 

mines, by caſting of cannon and other things, make 

them turn to good account ; but, whether the nation 

is any way advantaged by them, is a doubt | which $ id 
the next age will be better able to reſolve. Neither * anno 8 
did this county want glaſs-houſes; but the glaſs (bye Glaſs- 1 
reaſon of the matter, or making, I know not which) + , Is not, C. 
was not ſo clear and tranſparent, and therefore was 

only uſed by the ordinary fort of people. [So that 

now (whether it was, that it turned to little accounr, 

or that they found themſelves outvied by other places) 

there are no glaſs-houſes in the whole county. At 

preſent (as formerly,) they continue moſt famous for 

the iron-works, which are {till in ſeveral places of 

the county; ſome whereof have both a furnace and 

forge, others a forge only, and others only a furnace. 

Near Haſtings alſo are two powder-mills, where is [1aflings. 
made very good gunpowder; and in that end of the 
county, where the iron-works are, namely, the caſt, 
charcoal 1s made in great abundance. ] Charcoal. 
This whole county, as to its civil partition, is di- Civil disiſ- 
vided into fix parts, which by a peculiar term they n. 
call rapes, that is, of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, 
Lewes, Pevenſey, and Haſtings; each of which, be- 


its own. But, becauſe I have little knowledge. of 
their ſeveral limits *, I deſign to fleer my courſe along * The: are 
the ſhore, from _ to eaſt ; for the inner parts have now dug g 


vided 1 13 tue 
only a village here and there, and {carco any thing maps. 


worth the mentioning. 

On the very confines of Hampſhire at this county, 
francs Boſenham, commonly called Boſcham, invi- Boſenbam. 
roned with woods and the ſea together; where, as 
Bede ſaith, Dicul, a Scotch monk, had a very 

„ mall 
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pr] God- 


. 


e ſmall cell, and five or ſix brothers, living poorly, 


« and ſerving God” which was, a long time after, 


converted into a private retreat of king Harold. From 
this place, as he once in a little pinnace made to ſea 
for his pleaſure, he was by a ſudden turn of wind 


driven upon the coaſt of France, and there detained, 
till he had, upon oath, aſſured the kingdom of Eng- 
land to William of Normandy, after the death of 
King Edward the Confeſſor; by which means he 
drew upon himſelf his own ruin and the kingdom's 
overthrow. But how, by ſubtlety and double-dealing, 
that cunning catcher of ſyllables, Godwin, earl of 


in's, double Kent, and father of Harold, got this place and de- 


aning. 


um, A 


doing ho 7 
ge. 


. 


5 1 


zlluding 
chaps, to ce 


in former Boſeham. 
nes uſed 


heſter. 
ceartep; in Latin, Ciceſtria; ſtands in a plain far- 
on, C. ther inwards, I near the ſame arm of the fea with 


natg oO» 


luded the archbiſhop by a captious change of letters, 


Walter Mapes, who lived not many years after, ſhall 
inform you in his own words, out of his book de Nugis 
Curialium: This Boſeham below Chicheſter,” ſays 
he, Godwin ſaw and had a mind to; and, being 
* accompanied with a great train of lords, he came 
6 ſmiling and jeſting to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, whoſe town it then was: My lord, ſays he, 
« oive me f Boſcham. The archbiſhop wondering 
what he deſired by that requeſt, I give you, ſays he, 
He preſently, with his company of 
& knights and ſoldiers, fell down (as he had before 
deſigned) at his feet, and, kiſſing them, with a 


cc 


world of thanks, retired to Boſcham, and by force 


<« of arms kept poſſeſſion, as lord of it; and, having 
his followers as witneſſes to back him, he gave the 
archbiſhop, in the king's preſence, a great many 
« commendations as the donor, and ſo held it peace- 
<« ably.” Afterwards, as we read in Teſta de Nevil 
(which was an inquiſition of lands made in king 
John's time) * king William, who conquered Eng- 
land, gave this to William Fitz-Aucher and his 


« heirs, in fee-farm, paying out of it yearly into the 


cc 


.CC 


_ « Exchequer forty pounds of filver tried and weigh- 


&« ed; and afterwards 8 Marſhal held 1 it as his 


e inheritance.” 
Chicheſter, in \ Britiſh, Caercei ; in Can, 3 


Boſeham; a pretty large city and walled about. It 


Was built by Ciſſa the Saxon, the ſecond king of this 


province, and took its name from him; for Ciſſan- 
ceaſter is nothing elſe but the city of Ciſſa, whoſe fa- 
ther Alla was the firſt Saxon that erected a kingdom 
here. However, before the Norman conqueſt, it was 
of ſmall reputation, being only noted for St. Peter's 
monaſtery and a little nunnery. But, in the reign of 
William I. (as appears by Domeſday- book) chere 
« were in it an hundred + houſes, and it was in the 


| Monte © hands of carl Roger“; and there are in the ſaid 
4 rico, i. cc place ſixty houſes more than there were before; 

4 e it paid fifteen pounds to the king, and ten to the 
1 « earl.” Afterwards, when, in the reign of William 


I, it was ordained, that biſhops ſees ſhould be tran- 
ſlated out of little towns to places of greater note 
and reſort, and this city was honoured with the biſhop's 
reſidence, (which was before at Selſey) it, thereupon, 
began to flouriſh, Not many years after, biſhop 


| Ralph built a cathedral church, which (before it was | 


fully finiſhed) was by a caſual fire ſuddenly burnt 
down; but, by his endeavours, and king Henry I's 
liberality, it was raiſed up again; and now, beſides the 


- biſhop, has a dean, a chanter, a chancellor, a trea.. 


ſurer, two archdeacons, and thirty prebendaries, At 
the ſame time, the city alſo began to flouriſh ; and it 
had certainly flouriſhed apace, had not the hayen 


id an- been a little too far off and leſs commodious; but + 


now the citizens are about making it more canveni- 


ent by a new channel. It is walled about in a cir- 
cular form, and waſhed on every ſide, except the 


north, by the little river Lavant; {the courſe of Lavant. 


which ſtream is very unaccountable, being ſometimes 


| quite dry, but at other times (and that very often in 
the middle of ſummer) ſo full as to run with ſome 


violence.] It hath four gates opening to the four 
quarters of the world, from whence the ſtreets lead 
directly, and fo croſs in the middle, where the mar- 
ket is kept, and where biſhop Robert Read built a fine 
ſtone piazza. As for the caſtle, which ſtood not 


far from the north gate, it was anciently the ſeat of 


the earls of Arundel, who from hence wrote them- 


ſelves earls of Chicheſter ; but it was afterwards con- Earls ef cn. 
verted to a convent of Franciſcans. All the ſpace be- heſter. 


tween the weſt and ſouth gates is taken up with the 
cathedral church, biſhop's palace, and the dean and 


prebendaries houſes; which, about king Richard I's 
time, were again burnt down; and Seffrid, the ſecond 


biſhop of that name, re-edified them. The church 


itſelf is not great, but very neat, with a high ftone 


ſpire ; and, on part of the ſouth ſide of the church, 
the hiſtory of its foundation is curiouſly painted, as al- 


ſo the pictures of the kings of England; on the other 


part are the pictures of all the biſhops as well of Sel- 
ſey as of Chicheſter ; all done at the charge of biſhop 


Robert Sherborn, who beautified this church very 


much, and has his motto ſet up every-where, Credite 


operibus, and Dilexi decorem domus tuz, Domine. But 


the great tower, which ſtands near the weſt fide of 
the church, was built by R. Riman, and, as is report- 
ed, (upon his being prohibited the building a caſtle 
at Applederham adjacent, where he lived) with thoſe 


very ſtones which he had provided for the caſtle. 


[Belides the cathedral, there are, within the walls of 


the city, five ſmall churches. Chicheſter hath given 


the title of earl to Francis Leigh, lord Dunſmore, 


| and, after him, to Charles F "itz-Roy natural ſon. 4 to : 


king Charles IT. 
Some years ſince, a Roman inſcription was Gif 


covered in this city; the remains of which may be. 


ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſlations, No. 379. The 
learned diſcoverer of it, Mr, Gale, after giving us 


his Annotations upon it, fills up the lacuna's by 


probable coryectures x the reaſons of which he gives, 
and conceives that the whole may he read 5 


| N. eptuns et 1 Templum pro POR Domus Di- 
vine, ex Auttoritate Tiberij Claudij Cogidubni Regis, Le- 


gati Auguſti in Brittannid, Collegium, Fabrorum, et Qui 


in eo a Sacris [or] Honorati ſunt, de ſus r 
Donante areem Pudente Pudentini filio. 


Chicheſter, 5 this jnfeciptian found at it, „6 adds the 


ſame perſon) muſt have been a town of eminence 
very ſoon after the Romans had ſettled here; and, 
in proceſs of time, it ſeems to have been much fre- 
quented, by the Raman roads, ſtill viſible, that ter- 

minate here from Portimouth, Midhurſt, and A- 
rundel. 


Near this place, to the north, is St. Rook's-hill; 15 Rook? s 


and upon it is ſtill to be ſeen an old camp, the dia- 
meter whereof is two furlongs and better. 
form is circular; from which it may be gathered, 
that it is not Roman, but probably Daniſh. 
The true name of it ſeems to be St. Rock's- 
hill; for he was patron of the pilgrims; and 


here was formerly a chapel, which might poſſi- 
* be dedicated to him, A mie and a half from 


this 
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Gonſhil. 


The Brile. 


Stanſted. 
Up P ark. 


Goodwood 
Halnaker. 


Selſey. 


Seals. 


FJadtus fun 
de. ; 


e ſtone's-caſt over.” 


Roman way of incamping. 


'young) ſtands a little lower : 
ſays, © incompaſſed with the ſea, unleſs on the weſt 


R I Cc ͤ Þ 


this place, to the weſt, is a camp called Gonſhil, 
which, being of a different form, mult probably 
have been the work of ſome other people; the figure 
of it is an oblong ſquare, which comes neareſt to the- 
Near Chicheſter, to the 
weſt, there has been alſo another large Roman camp, 
called the Brile, of an oblong form, four furlongs and 


two perches in length, and two furlongs in breadth. 


It lies in a flat low ground, with a great rampire and 
ſingle graff; and in ſuch a place as makes it proba- 
ble enough, that it was that of Veſpaſian, after his 
landing. In the neighbourhood of Chicheſter, are al- 
ſo ſeveral houſes of the nobility, ſo advantageouſly 
ſituated, as to afford a moſt delightful and entertain- 
ing proſpect to the ſea: at ſome diſtance, Stanſted, 
the ſeat of the earl of Scarborough ; and Up-Park 
(ſo called from the high ground and the park inclo- 
ſing it) belonging lately to Ford lord Grey, earl of 


Tankerville; and, after that, to Charles lord Oſ- 


ſulſton, who married the only daughter of the ſaid 


| earl, and, in the year 1714, was created earl of Tan- 


kerville. Then, nearer the city, Goodwood, the ſeat 
of his grace the duke of Richmond ; and Halnaker, 


lately come to the earl of Derby by his marriage with 
the W eta and ſole heir of Sir * Mor- 


Selſey before- mentioned, i in Saxon Sealf-ey, that 
is, as Bede interprets it, “ the iſle of ſea- calves,“ 
(which we, in our language, call ſeals, a creature that 
always makes to iſlands and ſhores, to bring forth its 


A place,” as Bede 


« fide, where it has an entry into it of about a * 
[The ſtreet of Selſey ſtands on 


2 2 dry gravelly ſoil, and is not unhealthful to ſuch a 


Slaves. 


Leonard's 
Io rell. 


Amberley. 


Arundel. 


Mullets. 


Staues-ſtreet. 


biſhops reſided; 


degree as places, ſituated ſo low, and ſo near the 
ſea, uſually are; it is famous for its excellent cockles, 
and for producing the beſt wheat.] It contained 


eighty- ſeven families, when Edinwalch, king of this 
province, gave it to Wilfrid, biſhop of York, then | 


in exile; who firſt preached the goſpel here, and, as 
he writes, “not only ſaved from the bondage of the 


devil two hundred and fifty bondmen by baptiſm, 
but alſo, by giving freedom, delivered them from 


e being faves to men.” 


Afterwards, king Cedwal- 


la, who conquered Edinwalch, founded a monaſtery 
| here, and honoured it with an epiſcopal ſee ; which | 


Stigand, the twenty-ſecond biſhop, tranſlated to Chi- 


| cheſter, where it now flouriſhes, and owns Cedwalla 


for its founder. In this iſle there are ſome obſcure 
remains of that ancient little city, in which thoſe 


covered at high water, but plainly 
viſible at low water. 


Beyond Selſey, the ſhore opens to make way * a 


river that runs out of St. Leonard's foreſt; firſt by 


Amberley, where William Read, biſhop of Chicheſter, 
in the reign of Edward III, built a caſtle for his 
ſucceſſors ; and then by Arundel, ſeated on the ſide 
of a hill; a place of great name, but, of itſelf, not 
very conſiderable, nor very ancient for I have not 
ſo much as read its name before king Alfred's time, 


who gave it in his will to Athelm, his brother's ſon ; 
unleſs we, ſhould believe Portus Adurni to be cor- | 


ruptly written, by a tranſpoſition of letters, for Por- 
tus Arundi. [It is now a market-town, and a bo- 
rough ſending two burgeſſes to parliament ; and it is 
famous for the beſt mullets, which come up, in great 
plenty, into this river. The noted high-way, - viz. 
Stancs- ſtreet cauſey, which is in ſome places ten yards 
broad, but in moſt ſeven, comes to this town out 


thereupon ſtyled earl of Arundel; 


of Surry by Belinghurſt; 
deep in ſtones (which they diſcover by cutting paſ- 
ſages to let in the water) and runs in a ſtraight line ; 
and it is made of flints and pebbles, though no flints 


are found within ſeven miles of it.] The etymology 


of Arundel is neither from Bevoſius's romantic horſe, 


nor from Charudum, a promontory in Denmark, as 


Goropius Becanus dreamed; but from a vale lying 


along the river Arun, if Arun be the name of the Arun. 


river, as ſome have told us, and, upon that account, 
have named it Aruntina vallis. [However, there are 
thoſe who, on one hand, contend for the ſtory of 
Bevis's horſe, and, on the other hand, will by no 
means admit this derivation from Arun; and they 
offer their reaſons for both. That Bevis was foun- 


der of the caſtle (they ſay) is a current opinion 


handed down by tradition; and there is a tower in 


in it ſtill known by the name of Bevis's tower, which Bevin 
Beſides, they wer- 


they tell you was his own apartment. | 
think it natural enough to imagine, that the name of 
a horſe might be Arundel, from his ſwiftneſs; ſince 
that word, in French, ſignifies a ſwallow, and the 
preſent arms of the town (which is corporate by pre- 
ſcription) are a ſwallow. Now why (ſay they) might 


not Bevis's Arundel as well have the honour of 


naming a town wherein his maſter had a particular 
intereſt, as Alexander's Bucephalus had of a city ? 
Then, againſt the derivation from Arun, they urge, 


that that river is called High-ſtream, to diſtinguiſh High-ceany 
it from the other ſmall rivulets or ſtreams; and it 


ſeems to have borne the ſame name (as to the ſenſe 
at leaſt) all along. The Norman Engliſh called it 
Hault-rey ; and, anſwerably, the middle- aged Latin 


writers, Alla ripa (for Rye, a town in this county, is Rove 


called, in Latin, Ripa; and ſeveral branches, break- 


ng out of the High-ſtream, are, at this day, called 


ripes or rites.) There was alſo an ancient family 
of knights, owners of much land in theſe parts, (even 
in the boſom of this great river, in the pariſh of Hard- 


ham, otherwiſe Feringham) called from it de Hault Feringham 
Rey; and their poſterity remains in theſe parts to 


this day, under the name of D'Awtrey, in Latin De 
alta Ripa. Much leſs, add they, will the i interpretation, 
Aruntina vallis, ſuit either the name of the place, or 
the circumſtances of it; for, though it be written ſe- 
veral ways, yet no one makes it end in dale; nor is 


a level; 


Arundel. level, with many others. And the commiſ- 


ſioners of ſewers call the impoſition laid upon land, 
for the repair of public banks and ſluices, a level-tax. 


Of theſe opinions every one is at liberty to take which 
he pleaſes; and we will now return to the town it- 
ſelf.] All the fame thereof is owing to the caſtle, 
which flouriſhed under the Saxon government, and 
was, as we read, preſently after the coming in of the 
Normans, repaired by Roger Montgomery, who was 


for it is large 


and well fortified with works, But his ſon Robert 


Beleſme, who ſucceeded his brother Hugh, was out- 


lawed by king Henry I, and loft that and all his 


other 3 for, breaking into rebellion againſt 


the king, he choſe this caſtle for the ſeat of war, and 
fortified it very ſtrongly; but he had no better ſuc- 
ceſs than what generally attends treaſon, for the 
king's forces, ſurrounding it, at length, took it. Up- 


on this Robert's outlawry and baniſhment, the king 
gave the caſtle, and the reſt of his eſtate, to Adeliza, 


daughter of Godfrey (hrnamed + Barbatus, of Lo · + Long- 


beard. 


vain, 


a low tract of ground ever expreſſed by that word in 
this county (as it is in other parts of England) but by 
as Pevenſey-level, Lewes- level, Bramber- level, 


it is a yard and a half Belinghurf, 
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| bincto, and was by the ſaid Maud, Þ lady of the Engliſh, (for 


I. © © honourof Arundel, and the third penny of the 


vain, and duke of Lorrain and Brabant) his ſecond | 
queen, for her dowry ; in whoſe commendation a cer- 
„v. Henry tain * Engliſhman wrote theſe verſes, very © 


vii. p 21 


Anglorum regina, tuos, Adelixa, decores 
Ispſa referre parans muſa, ſtupore riget. 
Quid diadema tibi pulcherrina ? QDuid tibi gem- 
ma ? 
Pallet gemma tibi, nec diadema nitet. 
Deme tibi cultus, cultum natura miniſtrat : 
Non + exornari forma beata poteſt. 
Ornamenta cave, nec quicquam luminis inde 
Accipis, illa micant lumine clara tuo. 
Non puduit modicas de magnis dicere laudes, 
Nec pudeat dominam, te, precor, eſſe meam. 


+. In other 
copies meli- 


When Adeliza's name ſhould grace my ſong, 
A ſudden wonder ſtops the Muſe's tongue. 
Your crown and jewels, if compar'd to you, 
How poor your crown, how pale your jewels 
+ hew 1 © 
Take off your robes, your rick attire remove z 
Such pomps will load you, but can ne'er improve. 
In vain your coſtly ornaments are worn, 
You they obſcure, while others they adorn. 
Ah! what new luſtre can theſe trifles give, 
Which all their beauty from your charms receive ? 
Thus I your lofty praiſe, your vaſt renown, _ 
In humble ſtrains am not aſham'd t have ſhown : 
Oh! be nor you aſham'd my ſervices to own. 


I She, after the king 8 Gd matched wink William 
pe Albe- * D'Aubeney, who, taking part with Maud the em- 


ne10, Or, as 


hers, de Al- Preſs againſt king Stephen, and defending this caſtle, 
cloud was the title ſhe uſed) created earl of Arundel, 
Now Daw- 
ey. in recompence for his good ſervices; and her ſon, 
1 um king Henry II, gave the ſame William the whole 
rape of Arundel, © to hold of him by the ſervice of 
« eighty-four knights fees and an half;” and to his 
ſon William king Richard I. granted (in words to 
E . a this effect) © Arundel-caftle, together with the whole 
rundel an 
<« pleas out of. Suſſex, whereof he is earl.” And, 
de the earls When, after the fifth earl of this ſirname, the iſſue male 
«Suſſex. failed, one of the ſiſters and heirs of Hugh, the fifth 
| earl, was married to John Fitz-Alan lord of Clun, whoſe 
| Pronepos. {| great grandſon Richard, on account of his being 
2. 8 Som «. ſeizedof the caſtle, honour, and lordſhip of Arundel 
9. 43 jn his own demeſne as of fee, and in regard of this 
« his poſſeſſion of the ſame caſtle, honour, and lord- 
„ ſhip, and without any other conſideration, or cre- 
ul. 11. e ation, was earl of Arundel, and the name, ſtate 
len. VI. e and honour of the earl of Arundel, &c. peaceably 
« enjoyed ;” as appears by a definitive judgment in 
_ parliament in favour of John Fitz-Alan, challenging 
the caſtle and title of Arundel, againſt John Mow- 
bray, duke of Norfolk, © the right heir by his mo- 
Haine « ther, in the neareſt degree.” From hence it is 
nn inferred, *© That the name, ſtate, and dignity of earl, 
was annexed to the caſtle, honour, and lordſhip of 
Arundel,“ as may be ſeen in the Parliament-rolls, 
anno 27 Henry VI; out of which I have copied 
| theſe notes, word for word. Of theſe Fitz-Alans, 
fig the eleventh earl lived in + our time, and, dying with- 


his grandſon by a daughter; who, not being able to 
digeft the injuries and hard meaſure put upon him 
by the cunning of ſome envious Fee ell into the 


Hunt. * for that unlearned age : | nobled with an eager purſuit after virtue and glory 


| worthy his great birth, and alſo of an affable oblig- 
| ing temper, was reſtored by king James [the Iſt] 
| and had all his father's honours returned to him by 


00 9 out iſſue male, was ſucceeded by Philip Howard, | 


I 1 1, 


ſnare which they had laid for him, and, being brought 
into the utmoſt danger of his life, died. But his fon 
Thomas, a moſt honourable young gentleman, in- 


act of parliament, [This Thomas, dying anno 1646, 
was ſucceeded, in his honours, by his ſon Henry, who, 
in the life-time of his father, was ſummoned to par- 
liament by the titles of lord Mowbray and Maltravers; 


by whoſe death, anno 1652, this title came to Thomas, 


his eldeſt ſon, reſtored alſo, the 13th of Charles II, to 


| the title of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeit- 


ed by the attainder of Thomas, the laſt duke, By 
this means, the title of duke of Norfolk came to 


Henry, his brother, with the earldoms of Arundel 
and Surry, which he left to Henry, his ſon; who 
dying, without iſſue, in the year 1701, this, and the 


other high and honourable titles belonging to this 


Thomas and Beatrix, his wife, daughter of John king 


| of Portugal: neither muſt J paſs by an inſcription, 
| very beautifully gilt, and ſet up here, to the honour 
of Henry Fitz-Alan, the laſt earl of this line; Race = 


ſome Pens will be Pleaſed t to feel it: 

VIRTUTI ET HONO RI SACRUM.. 
| MAGNANIMUS HEROS, cujus Hic 
SUBTER SITA SUNT OSSA, HUJUS TERRI- 
_TORII COMES FUIT: SUI GENERIS AB 
ALANI FILIO COGNOMINATUS, A MAL- 
ATRAVERSO, CLUNENSI, ET OSWALDES- 


INSUPER AC BARO NUNCUPATUS : GAR- 


QUISSIMUS: ARUNDELLE COMITIS GUI- 


OMNIUMQUE VIRTUTUM PARTICEES : 


| QUI HENRICO VII. EDWARDO VI. MA- 


RIX ET ELIZABETHEX ANGLIXE REGIBUS, 
A SECRETIS CONSILIIS, VILLA QUOQUE 
CALESLE PRAFECTURAM GESSIT, ET 


SUI MARESCALLUS PRIMARIUS, DEINDE 
REGIS FUIT . CAMERARIUS: EJUSQUE 
FILIO EDWARO DUM CORONARETUR 


MERARIUS FACTUS. REGNANTE VERO 
NI TEMPORE SUMMUS COYNSTITUITUR 
CONSTABULARIUS, DOMUSQUE REGIZXZ 
POSTMODUM PRAFECTUS, AC CONSILII 
PRASES, SICUT ET ELIZABETH RE- 


GINE, CUJUS SIMILITER HOSPITII SE- 
NESCALLUS FUIT. 


r. I. | 


A VIR ISTE GENERE CLARUS, PUB. 
R rr | COD Of « 0 6. 


noble family, deſcended to Thomas, the preſent duke 
| of Norfolk, ſon of, Thomas lord Howard, younger 
| brother of Henry, the laſt duke.] | 
Except the caſtle and its earls, Arundel hath no- 

| thing memorable; for the college, founded there b 
the earls, having loſt its revenues, is now ſunk. There 
| are ſome monuments of the earls in the church; and, 


amongſt them, one of alabaſter more noble than the 
reſt, in which (in the middle of the choir) lie ear! 


CERNITUR EFFIGIES, CUJUSQUE HIC 


TRENSI HONORIBUS EXIMIIS DOMINUS_ 


TERIANI ORDINIS EQUESTRIS SANE NO- + 
BILISSIMI SODALIS, DUM VIXIT, ANTI- 


LIELMI FILIUS UNICUS ET SUCCESSOR, 


CUM HENRICUS REX BOLONIAM IN MO- 
| RINIS OBSIDIONE CINXERAT, EXERCITUS 


MARESCALLI REGNI OFFICIUM GERE- 
BAT: FIQUE SICUT ANTEA PATRI CA. 


MARIA REGINA CORONATIONIS SOLEN. 
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246 R E C3. 0 I. 
LICIS BENE FUNCTIS MAGISTRAT IBUS 
CLARIOR, DOMI AC FORIS CLARISSIMUS, 
i | HONORE. FLORENS, LABORE FRACTUS, 17 6 
N ATATE CONFEC TUS, POSTQUAM Z£TA-| As for the river which runs by this place, and has 
'Þ | | | TIS SUZ ANNUM LXVIII. ATTIGISSET, | its fpring in the north part of the county, it is en- 


“ was. committed to the ground in . of a joyful 


e reſurrection,” 


LONDINI XXV. DIE FEBRUARII, ANNO | larged by the influx of many rivulets on both ſides; 
NOSTRA&A SALUTIS A CHRISTO MDLXXIX | the moſt noted of which waſhes Cowdrey, a noble Cowdrey, 
PIE ET SUAVITER IN DOMINO OBDOR- | ſeat of viſcount Montacute; and has on its other 
MIVIT. ſide Midhurſt, proud of its lords the Bohuns, who Midhurſt. 
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CORPORIS MORTALIS ERGO, 
FELICIS RESURRECTIONIS RECONDITI: 


„ = K &h2 = oo4x 4 


* 


JOANNES LUMLEY, BARO DE LUMLEY), 
GENER PIENTISSIMUS, SUPREMA VO- 
LUNTATIS SUZX VINDEX, SOCERO SUA- 
VISSIMO, ET PATRONO OPTIMO MAGNI- 


FICENTISSIME FUNERATO, NON MEMO- 


RIX, QUAM IMMORTALEM SIBI MULTI- 
FARIIS VIRTUTIBUS COMPARAVIT, SED 
IN SPEM 


HANC ILLI EX PROPRIIS ARMATURIS 


 STATUAM EQUESTREM PRO MUNERE 
EXTREMO UBERIBUS CUM LACHRYMIS 


DEVOTISSIME CONSECRAVIT. 
That is, 
« Sacred to virtue and honour. 


25 The valiant hero; whoſe. effigies you here ſee, 


« and whoſe bones are buried. underneath, was 


* 


. earl of this territory: he had his ſirname, from 
being the ſon of Alan; and moreover took the ho- 
e nourable titles of lord and baron of Maltravers, 

„ Clun, and Oſwaldeſtre: 


he was knight of the gar- 
« ter, and lived to be ſenior of that noble order : 


(0 only ſon to William earl of Arundel, and heir both 


« of his eſtate and virtues. He was privy-counſellor 
« to Henry VIII, Edward VI, queen Mary, and 


« queen Eliſabeth, kings [and queens] of England 


e alſo governor of Calais; and, when Bologne (a 


town of the old Morini) was beſieged by the ſame 
« king Henry, he was general of the army. He was 


* afterwards lord chamberlain to the ſaid king, and, 
« at the coronation of his fon Edward, executed the 
« office of marſhal of England; to which king he 


was lord chamberlain, as he had been to his father. 

„Upon queen Mary's coming to the crown, he was 
made high conſtable of England for the coro- 
„nation, afterwards ſteward of her houſhold, and 


e preſident of the council; which honour he had un- 


wu. queen Eliſabeth, to whom he was likewiſe ſteward 
« of the houſhold. 


« Thus, this perſon, noble by birth, by the ho- 
« nourable diſcharge of offices yet more noble, and 
« moſt of all ſo by his great exploits at home and 
« abroad, with his honour untainted, his body bro- 
« ken with labour, and worn out with age, in the 
* ſixty- eighth year of his life died in the Lord, de- 
« youtly and peaceably at London, on the 25th of 
February, in the year of our Lord 1579. 


* 


« John Lumley, baron of Lumley, his moſt duti- 
ful and diſconſolate ſon-in-law, and executor, with 
the utmoſt reſpect put up this ſtatue with his ar- 
mour (after he had been buried in great pomp) 
for the kindeſt of fathers-in-law and the beſt of 
« patrons, as the laſt office he was able to pay him: 

« not to preſerve his memory (for that his many vir- 

« tyes had made immortal) but his body, which 


c 


e 


0 


A 


* 


c 


* 


* 


following title: 


| of Ciſſa, who was the ſecond king of this kingdom, 


<— 
: 


bear for their arms a croſs azure in a field or; and Bohuns of 
who, from Ingelricus de Bohun under king Henry I, 3 
eir arms. 
flouriſhed till Henry the Seventh's days, who gave 
the daughter and heir of John Bohun in marriage to 
Sir David Owen, knight, natural ſon of Owen Theo- 
dore [or Tudor] with a large inheritance. Theſe 


Bohuns (to note, by the way, the antiquity of a word 


now grown out of uſe) were, for ſome time, the Aw 
king's {pigurnels by inheritance, that is, © the ſealers Spigurnel * 
of his writs ;” which office, together with the ſer- 1 it fignt- BY part. 
jeantry of the king's chapel, was reſigned to king Boy 


Edward I. by John de Bohun, the ſon of Franco; as 
we read in an old charter concerning that particular 
matter. [Near to Midhurſt is the ſeat of the lord 


| Montague, whoſe anceſtors were advanced to that 


honour by queen Mary, in the year 1554; who has 5 
lately embraced the Proteſtant religion. ] 


We have next a ſight of Petworth, which William Petworth. 


N D'Aubeney earl of Arundel gave, together with a large 
| eſtate, to Joſceline of Lovain (a Brabanter, queen 


Adeliza's brother, and younger ſon of Godfrey duke 
of Brabant, deſcended from the ſtock of Charlemain) 
upon his marriage with Agnes, the only daughter 
and heir of the Piercies; ſince which time, the The Piercies 


poſterity of that Joſceline (having aſſumed the name 


of Piercy, as we ſhall elſewhere tell you) have held 


and enjoyed it; a family, certainly very ancient and See Nor- 

noble, which derive their deſcent from Charlemain, mumberlaui, 
in the end. 

by a ſeries of anceſtors much leſs interrupted, than 

either the dukes of Lorrain or Guiſe, who value 

themſelves ſo highly upon that account. This Joſ- 

celine, as I have ſeen in a donation of his, uſed the 

< Joſceline of Lovain, brother 

of queen Adeliza, caſtellan of Arundel,” [But, thor 


the iſſue male of that noble family failing in Joſce- 


line, the eleventh and laſt earl of Northumberland, 


this, together with the other large eſtates in divers Ef 


parts of England, came, by his marriage with Eliſa- 


beth, ſole daughter and heir of the ſaid Joſceline, to ; 

Charles duke of Somerſet, whoſe courage and zeaj 

for the Proteſtant religion, in refuſing to introduce 

the pope's nuncio, will be ever recorded to his ho- | | 
nour, in the hiſtories of the reign of king James the | * 
Second; and to whom this ancient ſeat owes the no- ; 
ble improvements which it hath received, as well in 

the buildings, as in other ornaments and accommoda- 

tions ſuitable thereunto. ] 


As the ſhore goes back from the mouth of the Ai INE 


near Tering, lies Offingtons, + the ſeat of William + Ann. 1607 
Weſt, baron De-la-War. This of the Weſts is a no- The family 


ble and ancient family, who, having much advanced K 
themſelves by matching with the heirs of Cantelupe 
of Hempitan, and of Fitz-Reignald Fitz-Herbert, _ 
were adorned alſo with the title of baron by the heir Barons De- 
general of the lord De-la-Warr. Hard by is a mili- * 
tary fort compaſſed about with a bank rudely caſt 

up, where the inhabitants believe that Cæſar in- 
trenched and fortified his camp; but Ciſsbury, the Ciſsbury: | 
name of the place, plainly ſhews that it was the work 


of the Saxon race, ſucceeding Alla, his father; 
and 


ms. 


el 


ſigni 


rth. 


iercies, 


Jor- 
berland, 
e end. 


fingtons 


Ann. _ 
he family 
* the Wel 


aronsDe-l 
Varr. 


piſcbury: 


S JU 8 
and who, with his brother Cimen and a conſiderable 
TE body of Saxons, landed on this coaſt at Cimen-ſhore, 
ſo called from the ſaid Cimen ; a place which now 
hath loſt its name, but that it was near Wattering, 
king Cedwalla's charter of donation, made to the 
church of Selſey, is a convincing proof. There is 


another fort likewiſe, two miles from Ciſsbury, which 
Chenkbary. they commonly call Chenkbury. | 


Froodwater. Thence, near the fea, lies Broodwater, the barony 
Camois. of the lords de Camois, who flouriſhed, from the 
80 aid time of Edward I, till“ our grandfathers remem- 
ann. 1607. 


brance, when by female heirs the eſtate came to the 
Lewkenors and Radmilds. Of this family John Ca- 
mois, ſon of lord Ralph Camois, (a precedent not to 
be paralleled in that, or our own age) out of his 
« own free will,” (J ſpeak from the Parliament-rolls 
A wife given themſelves) © gave . demiſed his own wife Marga- 
and granted « ret, daughter and heir of John de Gaideſden to 
T « Sir William Painel, knight; and to the ſame 
Edw. IJ. [William] voluntarily gave, granted, releaſed, and 
e or otherwiſe hereafter might have, and alſo whatever 
Was in his hands of the aforeſaid Margaret's goods 

« and chattels, with their appurtenances ; ſo as nei- 
ther himſelf, nor any other in his name, might, 


« reſt in the aforeſaid Margaret from henceforth, or 


Which is, what the ancients ſaid in one word, U- 
omnia ſua ſecum haberet, © that ſhe ſhould take away 
« with her all that was her's. By occaſion of 
which grant, when ſhe demanded her dowrv in the 


manor of Torpull, an eſtate of John Camois, her firſt | 
huſband, there commenced a memorable ſuit ; bur 


ſhe was caſt in it, and ſentence paſſed, © That ſhe 


„ ought to have no dowry from thence.” This 


1 mention with indignation; but I perceive pope 
Gregory might have good ground to write to arch- 
biſhop Lanfrank, that he heard there were ſome a- 
mong the Scots who not only forſook their wives, 
but ſold them too; ſince, even in England, they 
gave and demiſed them in this manner. 


Shoreham. Upon the ſhore, a little lower, appears Shorehans; 


anciently 6cope-Nam, which by little and little has 


dwindled into a poor village, now called Old 

Shoreham ; having given riſe to another town of the 

ſame name, the greateſt part whereof is alſo ruined 

| and under water, and the advantage of its port, by 

| reaſon of the banks of ſand caſt up at the mouth of 

the river, is wholly taken away; whereas, in former 

ages, It was wont to carry ſhips under fail as high as 

wakes: ak Bramber, a pretty good diſtance from the ſea. This 

2 was formerly a caſtle of the Breoſes; for king Wil- 

liam I. gave it to William de Breoſe, from whom 

the Breoſes, lords of Gower and Brecknock, are de- 

ſcended; and from them alſo are deſcended the 

knightly families of the Shirleys in this county and 

Leiceſterſnire. But now, inſtead of a caſtle, there 

is nothing but a heap of ruins; beneath which lies ! 

Stening a well-frequented market; and in Alfred's 
will, if I miſtake not, it is called Steningham. 

Portus Adur- That ancient port, called Portus Adurni, is, as it 


dening. 


= Notitia ſhould ſeem, ſcarce three miles from the mouth of this | 
tovincia- 
um. tiver; where, when the Saxons firſt infeſted our eas, |. 


the band of Exploratores under the Roman emperors 
had their ſtation; but it is now choked up with heaps 
of ſand driven in; for both the name, ſtill remaining 
almoſt entire, and alſo ſome adjacent cottages, called 
Portſlade, that is, © the way to the port,” perſuade 
Krington, us to think, that this was Ederington, a little village 


kortſlade. 


* quit- claimed all the goods and chattels which ſhe had, 


'« in the goods and chattels of the ſaid Margaret.“ 


| © dred twenty-ſeven burgeſſes. 


* nor for ever ought to claim or challenge any inte- 


. 
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which the ſaid Alfred granted to his younger ſon; 
not to obſerve how eaſily they might land here, the 
ſhore being ſo open and plain. And, for this very 
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| reaſon, our men, in the reign of Henry VIII, chiefly 


reckoned upon the French gallies landing here, and 
waited their coming; while they hovered upon our 
coaſts, and ſet one or two cottages on fire, by ſurpriſe, 
at Brighthelmſted, which our anceſtors termed Brighthelm- 
Bprphrealmer- vun, the very next ſtation to it. _ 

Some few miles from hence, a certain anonymous 
river diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, which riſes out 
of St, Leonard's foreſt near Slaugham, the ſeat of the Slaugham, 
Coverts; who, in king Henry the Third's time, 
flouriſhed in this tract with the Honour of — 
hood. | 

In theſe parts, but at ſome diſtance from the "iy 
ſtands Lewes, upon a rifing ground (taking its name, Lewes. 
perhaps, from paſtures, called by the Saxons Lerpa) 
which is, for largeneſs and populouſneſs, one of the 
chief towns of the county. In the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor, it paid fix pounds and four ſhillings | 
« * for tax and toll. The king had there one hun- * De gablo 


It was their cuſtom, e | 
if the king had a mind to ſend his ſoldiers to ſea book. 
cc 


© without then, that of all of them, whcſeſoever the 
<« the land were, there ſhould be collected twen 


cc 


cc 


<« ſhips. Whoſoever ſells an horſe, within the bo- 3, _ 


bant. _ 
„ rough, gives the provoſt | one penny, and the || Nummun, 


e buyer gives another; for an ox or cow, a half- 

penny; for a man, fourpence; whereſoever with- | 

< in the rape he buys. He that ſheds bloods * pays * Enendat 

« ſeven ſhillings. He that commits adultery, or a!“ 8 

rape, eight ſhillings and four pence, and the wo- 

% man as much. The king hath the adulterer, and 

« the archbiſhop the woman, When the money is | 
new-made, every mint · maſter gives twenty ſhillings. 

Of all theſe payments, two parts went to the king, 

„ and a third to the earl.“ William de Warren, 

the firſt earl of Surry, built a caſtle here, at the foot 

whereof he dedicated a priory to St. Pancraſe, and 

filled it with Cluniac monks, © in regard of the 

« holineſs, religion, and charity, which he found in 

« monaſtery of Clugny in Burgundy,” (I cite this 

out of the original inſtrument of foundation) whilſt, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


going in pilgrimage together with his wife, he lodged | 


therein; but this + was converted into a houſe of the t Is ow. I 
earls of Dorſet. There are, however, fix churches PEO C 


ſtill remaining in the town; of which, not far from 


the caſtle, and beneath it, there ſtands a little one, de- 


ſolate, and over- grown with brambles; in the walls | 


whereof are ingraven, arch - wiſe, certain rude verſes in 
an obſolete character, which imply, that one Magnus, 
deſcended of the blood royal of the Danes, and de- 
voted to a ſolitary life, was buried there. But, here, 
take the verſes themſelves, though imperfect, and 


gaping, if I may ſo 5 by reaſon of the ſtones being 
* ; 


ſhillings, and they had it + who ſerved in the f In navibus 
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Which, perhaps, are to be read thus: 


Clauditur bic miles Danorum regia proles, 
Magnus nomen ei, magnæ nota progeniei. 
Deponens Magnum, prudentior induit agnum: 
Præpete pro vita fit parvulus anachorita.| 


Here lies a knight of Denmark's royal blood, 
Magnus his name, whence his great race is ſhow" d. 
Reſigning all his grandeur, he became 

Hermit from ſoldier, and from wolf a lamb. 


During the reign of the Saxons, upon Athelſtan's 
making a law that no money ſhould be coined but in 
towns only, he appointed two minters here. But af- 
terwards, in the time of the Normans, it became fa- 
mous for a bloody battle between king Henry III. and 


1263. the barons; in which the hopeful on-ſet of the king's 


The battle of 


n party, at firſt, proved their overthrow, at laſt; for 


while prince Edward, the king's fon, breaking through 
ſome of the barons troops, careleſly purſued the enemy 
M. Paris, p. too far, as making ſure of the victory; the barons, 


1350. rallying their forces, gave à freſh charge, and ſo 
| routed the king's army, that they compelled him to 
offer conditions of peace which were very unreaſon- 
able, and to deliver his ſon prince Edward, with others, 
Laughton. into their hands. [Not far from this place is Laugh- 


ages; of whom Thomas, the late poſſeſſor, was cre- 
* Vide Ne- ad a baron of this realm, by the title of lord Pel- 


caſtle, in ham of Laughton, in the 5th year of queen Anne.“] 
Northumber- | 
land. From Lewes, paſſing by a large lake well - ſtored 
Furle. with fiſh, near Furle, the ſeat of the Gages, (who, ad- 

| vancing their eſtate by marriage with one of the 

heirs of the houſe of St. Clare, became a family of 

| Cuckmer. good note; we come to Cuckmer, a pretty good har- 
bour. Then, having paſſed the promontory, called, 
Reachy. from the beach, Beachy, the next place that comes 
CO in our way is Pevenſey, anciently Peopenrea, by the 
Wigorn. Normans Pevenſel, commonly Pemſey; a caſtle, in 
Rob de Former times, belonging to Robert earl Moreton, half- 


Monte, 1158. brother (by the mother's ſide) to William the Con- 


e de queror; afterwards to William ſon of king Stephen, 


Henry and who ſurrendered it again to Henry II. (from whom he 


kingstephen. had received it as a free gift) together with the lands 


formerly belonging to Richer de Aquila, or of the 
The honour eagle, from whom they had the name of the honour 
of the eagle. of the eagle. It remained a long time in the crown, 
till king Henry III. granted it to the earls of Rich- 
12 21::4nui- mond + of Bretagne, from whom it paſſed to the 


C's 


crown again; 


ton, where, the Pelhams have flouriſhed, for many 


but now there are no remains of the 


0 
G 


| the invading enemy ; and, laſtly, upon the antiquity 


ty. In the year 1727, Spencer Compton, a perſon 


| from its lord, Herſt Monceaux; from whoſe pot- Herſt Mon- } 


of extraordinary virtue and civility ; [and their de- 
ſcendants, in the right of the ſaid Margaret, were 
lords Dacre, and afterwards advanced to the er | 


Somner (diſallowing the common conjecture of New- 


Wilmington. 


ſcended from Ingelram de Fienes, who married the Pat.37.H.VI.| 


his poſterity have flouriſhed under the title of barons 
of Dacre, till George Fienes, lord Dacre, + died 


„** 


the Norman arrived, with his whole navy, upon the 


1 


caſtle but the old walls. Some part of this honour of 
the eagle Henry IV. afterwards gave to the family of 


Pelhams, for their loyalty and valour. This“ Mr. * Forts and 
rts in 
ent, 


enden in Kent) was inclined to think the ancient 
Anderida, where was the band of the Abulz ; ground- 
ing upon Gildas's words, which expreſs the ſituation 
of theſe garriſons, in littore oceani ad meridiem, „on Vide Kent, 
« the ſea-ſhore to the ſouth;” and alſo upon the ***Ppledore, 
deſign of them, which was to diſcover and ſpy out 


of the place, which archbiſhop Uſher makes the old 
Caer Penſavelcoit of the Britons ; the coit, i. e. wood, 
implying the ancient ſtate and condition of this coun- 


of great- honour and abilities, who had been ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, and who had been created 
baron of Wilmington, (whoſe ſeat was in this neigh- 
bourhood) was, in the year 1730, advanced to the 
higher honours of viſcount Pevenſey and earl of 
This title is extinct.] Hard by ſtands Herſt what i 
Herſt, among the woods, and has its name from its fignifies. 

woody fituation; for the Saxons called a wood 3 
Hypro. This, immediately after the firſt. coming in 55 ol Roberts 
of the Normans, was the ſeat of certain gentlemen, ä 

who from the place were, for ſome time, named De 
Herſt, till William, ſon of Walleran de Herſt, took 


the name of Monceaux, perhaps, from the place 


of his birth (a thing uſual in that age; ) whereupon 
that name was annexed to the place called ever ſince, 


terity it deſcended hereditarily to the Fiennes. Theſe ceaux. 
Fiennes, called likewiſe Fenis and Fienles, are de- oy che 
heir of Pharamuſe of Boloigne; of whom king Henry 
VI. © accepted, declared, and reputed,” Richard 
Fenis to be baron of Dacre. And king Edward IV. An. 13 Edw. 
who was choſen honorary arbitrator between him and : 
Humphrey Dacre, © confirmed it to the ſaid Richard Lord Dacre | 
<« Fenis, and to his heirs lawfully begotten ;” be- e 
cauſe he had married Joan, © the couſin and next 
« heir” of Thomas baron Dacre ; ſince which time, 


without iſſue : whoſe only ſiſter and heir, Margaret, 
was married to Sampſon Lennard, efquire, a perſon 


of earls of Suſſex. ] 
But to return; at this rem (to give you a 


ſhort account, becauſe the place requires it, of that 
which I have related more fully elſewhere) William 


coaſt of Britain, landed his army, and, having ſtrong- 
ly intrenched his camp, ſet his ſhips on fire, that 
their only hope might lie in their courage, and their 
ſafety in victory. He, ſoon after, marched to a plain 
near Haſtings, where the diſpute for the crown of 
England was finally determined, and the Saxon 
government came to an end; for, there, our Ha- 
rold (notwithſtanding his forces were much diminiſh- 
ed by a former fight with the Danes, and fatigued 
by a long march) gave him battle, in a place called King Ha- 
Epiton, on the 14th of October, 1066. When eee ; 
Normans had given the ſignal, the encounter began the Conque- 
with flights of arrows from both armies, which held or. 
for ſome time; then, coming to a cloſe. engagement, 
they maintained the battle a long while : but, -when 
the Engliſh, with admirable courage and bravery, had 

received 


Ha- 
fight 


lam 


nque - 


Nattle- ab- 


L Sangue-lac, 
| from the nature of the ſoil, ſeems to look reddiſh ; 


Wunday. 


so ſaid © 
nn. 1607. 


ham. 


wich little truth: 
« a very great laughter of the Engliſh fighting 
« for their country, if it happen to be wet with a 


* from the earth to the Lord.“ 


Aſhburn- 


%% m 
received the firſt attack, they were furiouſly charged 
by the Norman horſe; and, when theſe could not 


make their way, they, as they had before agreed, re- 

treated, but kept their ranks. The Engliſh, think- 
ing they fled, broke their ranks, and, without any 
order, purſued the enemy; who, rallying their forces, 


charged afreſh on every fide, and, incompaſſing them 
round, repulſed them with a mighty ſlaughter : yet 
the Engliſh, having got the higher ground, ſtood it 
out a long time, till Harold himſelf was ſhot through 
with an arrow, and fell down dead; upon which 
they preſently turned their —_—_ and betook them- 
{elves to flight. 

The Norman, exalted with this victory, erected an 
abbey in memory of the battle, and dedicated it to St. 
Martin (which he called Battle-abbey) in that very 
place where Harold, after many wounds, died in the 
midſt of his enemies, that it might be an eternal 


monument of the Norman victory. About this ab- 
bey there grew up afterwards a town of the ſame 
name, or, to uſe the words of the private hiſtory, 
e as the abbey increaſed, 
e bout it one hundred and fifteen houſes, of which 


there were built a- 


« the town of Battle conſiſted ;* wherein there is 
a place, (called by a French name Sangue-lac, from 
the blood there ſhed) which, after a ſhower of rain, 


and thereupon Guilielmus Neubrigenſis wrote thus, but 
« The place in which there was 


« ſmall ſhower, ſweats out real and, as it were, freſh 
« blood, as if intended for a teſtimony, that the 
« voice of ſo much Chriſtian blood doth ſtill cry 
But William the 
Conqueror granted many and great privileges to 


this abbey; amongſt others, to uſe the very words 


of the charter, If any thief, or murderer, or per- 


e ſon guilty of other crime, fly for fear of death, 
e and come to this church; 


« but be freely diſmiſſed. Be it lawful alſo for the 


abbot of the ſame church to deliver from the 


„ oallows any thief or robber whatſoever, if he 


„ chance to come by, at the execution.“ 


Henry I. likewiſe (to give you the very words of 


A market on ts charter) granted a market to be kept there 
„ on the Lord's day, free from all duty whatſo- 
But Anthony viſcount Montague, who, 
* not long ſince, built a beautiful houſe there, did 


« ever.“ 


lately, by authority of parliament, obtain to have 
the market changed to another day; and, as for 


the privilege of ſanctuary for thoſe more heinous 
and grievous crimes, they are, here and every-where 


elſe, aboliſhed by act of parliament : for they found, 


that, the fear of puniſhment being once removed, 
men grew bold and deſperate in wickedneſs; and 
that the hope of impunity was the greateſt motive to 


it. Neither here, nor in the neighbourhood, did I 
ſee any thing worth notice, but only Aſhburnham, 
which has given name to a family of as great anti- 


quity as any in this tract. [Of this place and fami- 


ly, John Aſhburnham built here a handſome church 
with three chancels; whoſe ſon, of the ſame name, 


was created baron Aſhburnham, of Aſhburnham, in 
the year 1689; and, in the year 1731, his ſon of | 


che ſame name, was advanced to the higher honour 
of earl, upon the ſame title. Here alſo is a noble 
houſe of the lord Aſhburnham, which, for ſtately 


buildings and convenient gardens, is ſaid to be one 
af the beſt in this county. North-eaft from hence 


Voi. I. 


1 ſame ſhore, 


let him have no harm, 


| nor of Grenocle by this tenure 
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| lies Breede, the court whereof is a branch of that at Breede. 
Battle, and hath the ſame privilege and proceſs. The 
lands in the manor of Breede, though in Suſſex, 
deſcend according to the cuſtom of gavel-kind. Here 
is a kind' of court kept every three weeks, where 
actions between man and man are tried; and the 


officers are exempt from attending the aſſizes or 
ſeſſions. ö 


Haſtings before · mentioned, called, in Saxon, Haſtings. 
Har vin da- cearden, lies ſomewhat higher, upon the 
Some there are who ridiculouſly derive 

it from Haſte, in our tongue; becauſe, as Matthew 
| Paris writes, (At Haſtings, William the Conqueror 

* haſtily ſer up a fortreſs of timber.“ But it ra- 
ther ſeems to have taken this new name from Haſt- Henty Hunt, 
ing, the Daniſh pirate, who, where he landed for | * 7. f. 
booty, built ſometimes little fortreſſes; as we read, in 5 

Aſſerius Menevenſis, of Beamflote-caſtle built by him 

in Eſſex, and of others at Appledore and Middleton 

in Kent. Here, in the reign of king Athelſtan, was 

a mint. It is the chief of the cinque- ports, which, Cinque- ports 
with its members Winchelſea, Rye, &c. was bound 

to find twenty-one ſhips for any naval expedition. 

If you have a mind to know in what form, both _ 

this and the reſt were bound to ſerve the king in 

his wars at ſea, for thoſe ample immunities which 

they enjoy; take it in the very words, where- 

in it was anciently recorded in the king's Exchequer: 

* Haſtings, with its members, ought to find twenty - 

e one ſhips at the king's ſummons ; and there ought 

to be in every ſhip twenty-one men, able, fitly | 
qualified, well armed, and well furniſhed for the : : 
<« king's ſervice; yet ſo, that the ſummons be made, 
on the king's behalf, forty days before. And, 
« when the aforeſaid ſhips and men are come to 
<« the place whereunto they were ſummoned, they 
< ſhall abide there in the king's ſervice, for fifteen 
days, at their own proper coſts and charges; 
e and, if the king ſhall have further need of their 
« ſervice after the fifteen days aforeſaid, or will 
have them ſtay there any longer, thoſe ſhips, 
« with the men, while they remain there, ſhall be 
« in the king's ſervice, at the king's coſts and 
ce charge, ſo long as the king pleaſes. The maſ- 
«ter [of each ſhip] ſhall have ſixpence a day, and 
« the conſtable ſixpence a day, and every one of 
12 the reſt three-pence a day.” | 


The whole rape of Haſtings, together with the * An- 
honour, was held by the earls of Ewe in Normandy 5 # * | 
(deſcended from a natural ſon of Richard I, duke Earls of Ewe. 
of Normandy) till Henry the Third's time, when 
Ralph de Iſſodun in France married Alice, whoſe 
poſterity loſt a noble eſtate in England, © becauſe,” as 
the lawyers then delivered it, © they were under the 
king of France's allegiance.” Moreover, as there 
were certain gentlemen in this county, at the begin- 
ning of the Norman times, ſirnamed de Haſtings, 
one of whom, Matthew de Haſtings, held the ma- 

% that he ſhould Inquiſitio 55 
« find at this haven an oar, whenever the king Howe _— 
would croſs the ſeas;” fo the noble family of 
Haſtings, now earls of Huntingdon, do enjoy. this 

title of Haſtings : for king Edward IV. beſtowed it, 

with certain royalties, upon William Haſtings, his william 
chamberlain ; who is commended by Cominzus, for won Hae 
that, having received a yearly penſion from Lewis * 

XI, the French king, he could not upon any terms 

be prevailed with to give him an acquittance un- 

der his hand: © I will in no caſe,” ſaid he, that 

ee my hand be ſeen among the accounts of the French 
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Baron Hoo 
and Haſtings. 


Winchelſea. 


+ 41. per ann. 


26 Hen. VI. 


„ turnings to one ſide and the other.” 
was incloſed with a rampart, and, after, with a very 


R G NL 


« king's treaſury.” But this man, by ſinking too 
deep into the friendſhip of kings, overwhelmed 


himſelf ; for, whilſt he delivered his mind too free- | 


ly in a private conference with the uſurper Richard 
III, he was unexpectedly hurried away, and, without 
trial, beheaded immediately. [He had, notwith- 


ſtanding, an honourable burial at St. George's | 


chapel at Windſor, leaving iſſue Edward lord Ha- 
ſtings, his ſon and heir.] Nor mult we forget to 
take notice, that king Henry VI. innobled Thomas 
Hoo, a worthy perſon, (whom he had made knight of 


the garter) with the title of baron Hoo and Ha- 


ſtings ; whoſe daughters and heirs were married to 
Geoffrey Bollen (from whom, by the mother's fide, 
queen Eliſabeth was deſcended) to Roger CORN 


| John Carew, and John Deveniſh. 


Hence the ſhore retires into a winding Sele 
within which ſtands Winchelſea; [not called Win- 


chelſeum, as being expoſed to the winds, accord- 


in to Twine's opinion; but more truly interpreted 


by Mr. Somner *© a wateriſh place ſeated in a cor- 


« ner ;” which exactly anſwers the ſituation of the 
place, lying at the corner of Kent and Suſſex.] 
It was built in the time of king Edward I, when 
a more ancient town of the ſuns name, in Saxon, 
Wincely-ea, was ſwallowed up by the ſea, in a ter- 
rible tempeſt, anno 12503 (at which time, the face 
of the earth, both here and in the adjoining coaſt 
of Kent, was much altered.) Its ſituation I will ſet 
before you in the very words of Thomas Walſing- 
ham: © Situated it is upon a very high hill, very 
e ſteep on that ſide which looks towards the ſea, 


e or overlooks the road where the ſhips lie at an- 


« chor; whence it is that the way, leading from 
« that part to the haven, goes not ſtraight forward, 
« leſt it ſhould by a ſteep deſcent force thoſe that 


„ go down to fall head-long, or them that go up 


< to creep on their hands, rather than walk ; but, 
cc lying ſide-ways, its winds, with 7 crooked 
Ar firſt it. 


ſtrong wall; but, as it began to flouriſh, it was ſack- 
ed by the French and Spaniards, and, by the retire- 
ment of the ſea, fell to decay, all on a ſudden, 
{The new town was endowed with the ſame privi- 
leges that the old one had, namely, thoſe of the 


| cinque- ports, to which it belongs as one of the an-. 
but the ſea, which before had ſwallow- 
up the old town, left the new one, before it was 
quite finiſhed. 


cient towns ; 


It ſtill retains that of ſending two 
burgeſſes to parlizinent, though the electors are 


very few, the town being moſt miſerably decayed 


by the loſs of its market and trade; an argument 


| whereof is, that the graſs grows in the very ſtreets 


(though they are all paved) to that degree as makes 
the very herbage ſometimes F conſiderable. The 
town abounded every-where with fine ſtone-arched | 
vaults, for the ſtowing of merchants goods, during 
its flouriſhing ſtate. It ſeems at firſt to have been 
built with admirable regularity, the ſtreets ſtanding all 
at right angles, and divided into thirty-rwo ſquares, or 
quarters, as they are now called; the ſtone-work of 
the three gates is yet ſtanding. There were ancient- 
ly in it three pariſh-churches, though now there is 

only the chancel of the largeſt remaining 
che preſent pariſh- church; and in Which are the 
monuments of three knights-templars (as it ſeems by 
their lying croſs-legged in armour ; 
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Pliny does Ripa. 


| was Bartholomew de Burgwaſh ; 


| females came at laſt to the n of Windſor and 


of Oxenbridge, who were formerly of great note in 
theſe parts. | 


This place hath afforded the title of me to 


Eliſabeth, wife to Sir Moyle Finch, and daughter 


and heir to Sir Thomas Heneage, knight; who was 
before created viſconteſs of Maidſtone by king James 
the Firſt: which titles deſcended to her poſterity, 
till the death of the laſt earl without iſſue; when 
it devolved to another branch of the ſame family, 


in the perfon of Daniel Finch earl of Nottingham. 


At ſome diſtance from Winchelſea is Selcomb, Selſcomb. 
where (as alſo in ſeveral places of this county) are 


mineral waters of the ſame nature with thoſe of Tun- 
bridge, and altogether as ſtrongly impregnated.] By 


the aforeſaid accident at Winchelſea, and the 

benefit of the ſea, its neighbour Rye began to 04 
flouriſh, or rather to reflouriſh; for that it flouriſhed 

in ancient times, and that William of Ipres, earl 

of Kent, fortified it, Ipres-tower, and the immuni- Ipres- tower. 
ties and privileges that it had in common with the 

cinque. ports, ſufficiently ſhew. But, either by rea- 

ſon of the vicinity of Winchelſea, or the receſs of the 

ſea, it was inconſiderable for a long time; but, 


when Winchelſea decayed, and king Edward III. 


walled it about, it began to recover; and, within 

the memory of + the laſt age, the ocean, to make + 80 ſaid 
full amends for the injury it it had done, being (\wel- RENE 2007 - 
led with an extraordinary tempeſt) broke in fo vio- 

lently, and with ſuch advantage, that it made a very 
convenient port, which another tempeſt, in our age, 

did not a little i improve. Since that time, it has 
greatly flouriſhed, in inhabitants, buildings, fiſhing, 

and navigation; and it is now the uſual paſſage 

from hence to Normandy. But, as to its name, 
whether it took i it from Rive, a Norman word, which 
ſignifies a bank, J cannot ſay; yet, as in the Re- 

cords it is very often called, in Latin, Ripa, and 
they who bring fiſh from thence. are termed Riplers, Ripiers. 
I rather incline to this original, and ſhould even 

more, if the French uſed this word for a ſhore; as 
[Near Rye, in the pariſh of Eaſt- Eaft-Guild- 
Guildford, (which 1 is the utmoſt bounds of Suſſex ws 
eaſtward) is a peculiar way of tithing their marſh- 

lands, whereby they pay only 3s. per acre: to 

the rector, while in Patra, 3... Dat,.. if plovghod, 


5 8.] 


Into Rye-haven the river Rocher, or Rither, emp River Ro- 
ties itſelf; which, ſpringing at Ritheramfeld, (for ther. 
ſo the old Engliſh called the town which we call 
Rotherfeld) runs by Burgwaſh, formerly Burgherſh, 

which had its lords of that ſirname; amongſt whom Lords Burg- 


a mighty man in berſn. 
his time, who, having approved himſelf in the moſt 


ſolemn embaſſies, and in the wars in Aquitain, to be 


a perſon of great prudence: and undaunted valour, 


was created a baron of England, and admitted into 
the order of the garter, at the very firſt inſtitution, 
amongſt the founders, and was made conſtable of 
Barca and warden of the cinque. ports. And 
his ſon, of the ſame Chriſtian name, no way degene- 
nerating from his father's virtues, lived in great 
ſplendor and honour, but left: only one daughter, 


who was married into the family of Le Peſpencer; 


from whom are deſcended many noble families, which 
„which is 


remain to + this day. Echingham, next adjoihing, + 80 (aid 
had alſo a baron in the time of king Edward. II, namie- anno 160%. 


ly, William de Echingham; whoſe anceſtors were Baron E. 
one of which 


appears, by che arms, to have been of the tamily 


* ſtewards of this rape; but the inheritance by heirs chioghan, 
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the Tirwhitts.. Then the Rother, dividing its waters 
Robert 8 into three channels, paſſes. under: Robert bridge, 


bridge or Ro- here, in the reign of Henry II, Alured de St. Mar- 


ther- -bridge. 


87. Mary's. tin, founded. a, monaſtery, called St. Mary's of Ro- 
bert 5-bridge, and of the Ciſtercian order; the part 
of it, which is now ſtanding, is a farm-houſe belong- 
ing to the earls of Leiceſter.] And fo. the Rother, 

zodiam. running by Bodiam, a caſtle belonging to the ancient 

and noted family of the Lewkeners, and built by the 
Dalegrigs, falls! into the „ 
I have done with the ſea-coaſt of Suſſex, aa. for 


the inner parts, there is nothing worth the notice, 
unleſs I ſhould reckon up the "woods and foreſts 


ſpread far and near over this tract, being. the re- 
mains of the famous wood Anderida ; among which, 


to begin at the weſt, the moſt noted are the foreſt 


Ann, 1697. of Arundel, St. Leonard's foreſt, [(not far from 
AY -fo- whence, to the north, is Ifield, from which Denzil 
of Leonard's Holles, the ſecond ſon of John earl of Clare, was creat- 
Ifeld. 


Word. of Ifield)] Word-foreſt, Aſhdown-foreſt (under which 
3 lies Buckhurſt, the ſeat of the ancient family of the 


hurſt. Sackvilles; of which queen Eliſabeth advanced Tho- 


baron of Buckhurſt, took him into her privy-coun- 
cil, and made him a knight of the garter, and lord 
treaſurer of England; whom alſo king James [the 

Iſt] created earl of Dorſet;) then Waterdown- 
foreſt, and that of Ts. A which is the leaſt 
of all. 


Farls of Suſ. Suſſex had five earls of the family of D' Aube- 


an 1 ney, who were likewiſe called earls of Arundel; 
earis ® 


William, butler to king Henry I, and lord of Buck- 
enham in Norfolk, who gave for his arms gules, 


lion rampant or; and he was called ſometimes earl 


+ Sedes preci- cauſe in thoſe places he kept his + chief reſidence. 
bas. He had, by Adeliza, (daughter of Godfrey Barbatus, 
duke of Lorrain and Brabant, queen dowager to 

to king Henry 1.) William, the ſecond earl of Suſſex 
and Arundel, father of William, the third earl; to 


+ The king- 
dom of the 


ons. 


mas Sackville, a gentleman of great wiſdom, to be 


his ſon, who died without iſſue. 


rindel, the firſt of whom was William D'Aubeney, fon of 


of Arundel, and ſometimes earl of Chicheſter, be- 


DS 18 AX; Con 


| whom Mabil, ſiſter. and one of the heirs of the 


laſt Ranulph earl of Cheſter, bore William, the 4th 
earl; and Hugh, the 5th earl; who both died with- 
out iſſue; and alſo four daughters, married to Ro- 
bert lord of Tateſhall, John Fitz-Alan, Roger de 
Somery, and Robert de Moynthault. Afterwards, 
the title of Arundel was revived, as I ſaid before, 
in the Fitz-Alans; but that of Suſſex lay, as it were, 


forgotten and loſt, to ur age, which hath ſeen“ Ann. 1607. 


five Ratcliffs, deſcended: from the moſt noble houſe 

of the Fitz-Walters (who derive their pedigree from 

the Clares) bearing that honour; viz. Robert, creat- 

ed earl of Suſſex by king Henry VIII; who mar- 21 Hen, 
ried Eliſabeth, daughter of Henry Stafford, duke of * 1 8 


Buckingham, by whom he had Henry, the ſecond 


earl; to whom Eliſabeth, daughter of Thomas Ho- 
ward duke of Norfolk, bore Thomas, who was 
lord chamberlain to queen Eliſabeth, and died with- 


out iſſue; a hero of great worth and honour, in 
ed a baron of this realm, by the title of lord Holles 


whom were joined the wiſdom of a ſtateſman and 


the courage of a ſoldier, as both England and Ire- | 


land had reaſon to acknowledge. Henry, his bro- 
ther, ſucceeded him; and, after Henry, Robert, his 
only fon, an honourable young gentleman ; [ who, 
dying in the fifth of Charles I, left the title of earl 
of Suſſex to his ſon Edward; but, he having no 
iſſue, the family of the Ratcliffs, earls of Suſſex, 
ended in him, and that title was conferred, on the 
25th of May, 1644, upon Thomas lord Savil 
of Pontefract, and was afterwards enjoyed by James, 
Upon this, Tho- 
mas Leonard, lord Dacres of Gilliland, anno 1674, 
had this honour conferred upon him; by whole 
death the honour, being again extinct, hath been 


a | conferred by king George upon Talbot Yelverton, 


who was before dignified with the honourable titles 
of viſcount Longueville and baron Grey of Ru- 


then; and, upon his death, was ſucceeded by George, 
his eldeſt ſon and heir. ] 


T his county contains 312 pariſhes. 


8 O much dhe Suſſex, which 1 with Surry, was the 15 of the Regni, . Ds the king. 
dom of the South-Saxons, called, in Saxon, dud-reaxan-hic; 

woe ru coming in of the Saxons, was begun by Alla, who, according to Bede, © firſt among the kings of the Engliſh renting 18 
„ nation, ruled all the ſouthern provinces, which are parted by the river Humber and the adjacent limits.” 

firſt Chriſtian king was Edikwalch, baptiſed in the preſence of Wulpher, king of Mercia, his godfather, ado gave 


which in the thirty-one years after the + The true 


Suth-ſeaxna- 


The ric. 


him, in token of adoption, two provinces, namely, the Iſle of Wight and the province of the Meanvari , but, in 
the 300th year from the beginning of this kingdom, upon Adinius the laſt king s being Hain by Ina, it came 


wholly under the dominion E.; the Weſt-Saxons. 


More rare plants growing wild in | 


Suſſex. 


Alyſſon 8 echioides Lob. Bugloſ- 
ſum ſylveſtre caulibus procumbentibus C. B. Bo- 
rago minor ſylveſtris Park. Cynogloſſa fortè to- 

pdiaria Plinii & echium lappulatum quibuſdam J. 
B. Aparine major Plinii Ger.“ Small wild bu- 

“ gloſs, by ſome great gooſe-graſs and German mud- 

wort.“ Found by Boxley in this county. 


num. Col. 


« branched ſtone-fern.” 


Chamædrys ſpuria foliis 5 1 in⸗ 
ſidentibus. An chamædrys ſpuria affinis rotundi- 
folia ſcutellata? C. B. Alyſſon Dioſcoridis monta- 
« Wild or baſtard germander with 
« leaves ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks.” In moiſt 


woods and hedges. I obſerved it firſt at Cockfield 


in Suſſex. 


Filix ſaxatilis ramoſa maritima noſtras. Filix ſax- 
atilis criſpa Parkinſoni D. Merret Pin. Small- 
L obſerved this firſt grow- 


ing 
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ing on the rocks by the ſea-fide in this county, 


water. Fa LE 

Foeniculum vulgare. © Common fennel or 
<« fincle.” Obſerved by Mr. Thomas Willi- 
ſell to grow plentifully at the weſt end of Pemſey- 
marſh, | | 


Lathyri majoris ſpecies flore rubente & albi- 


do minore dumetorum, five Germanicus J. B. 


ſylveſtris Dod. anguſtifolius Cluſii ex ſententia 
J. B. ſylv. major C. B. ſylv. Dodonæi Park. The 
other great wild lathyrus or peaſe everlaſting.” 


R > :© 2 


. 
. * 
0 7 


1 found this firſt near Poynings, a village on the 
where it was ſometimes daſhed by the ſea- 


Downs of Suſſex; ſince, Mr. Dale hath found it in 
ERS. >: oe ns 
Oenanthe cicutz facie Lobelii Park. Chære- 
phylli foliis C. B. Succo viroſo, cicutæ facie Lo- 
belio J. B. Filipendula cicutæ facie Ger. Hem- 
<« lock drop- wort.“ Frequent in watery ditches and 
rivulets in this county. a TO 
Peucedanum Ger. vulgare Park. Germanicum C. 
B. Minus Germanicum J. B. Hogs-fennel, ſul- 


« phur-wort, hare-ſtrong,.* In the marſh ditches a 
bout Shoreham. FR | 
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4 M . now come to Kent, a county, wc William Lambard, a poi eminent 47 Saas a and piety, has * 
| ſcribed ſo much to the life i in a complete volume, and who has withal been ſo happy in his ſearches, that he has 
Left wery little for thoſe that come after him; yet, in purſuance of my intended method, J will ſurvey this among | 
the reſt, and, left (as the comedian ſays) any one ſhould ns me DM Pari in or inſincerity, I here gratefully * Subigha 


acknowledge, that his work is my foundation. 


Time bas not yet deprived this country of its ancient name ; but, as Czar, Strabo, Diadorus Siculus, Ptolemy, Carim, cor- 
and others, call it Cantium, fo the Saxons (as Ninnius tells us) named it Cant-Fuap-lants, i. e. © the country f; 14,5 Fwd 
<< men inhabiting Rent; and we, now, Kent. Lambard derives this name from Cainc, figniſying, in Britiſh, a Siculus. 
green laf, becauſe it was formerly much ſhaded with woods. But for my part (if I may be allowed the liberty of a 
conj ecture) when I obſerve that, here, Britain ſhoots out into a large corner eaſtward, and farther take notice, 
that ſuch a corner in Scotland is called Cantir; that the inhabitants alſo of another corner, in that part of the ifland, 
are by Ptolemy called Cantz ; and that the Cangani were poſſeſſed of another corner in Wales, (not to mention the 
Cantabri, inhabiting 'a corner among the Celtiberians, who, as they had the ſame original, ſo they ſpoke the ſame 
| language with our Britons ;) upon theſe grounds, T ſhould gueſs it to have had that name from the ſituation : and 
From the rather, becauſe our French have uſed || Canton for a corner, borrowing it, probably, from the ancient language 


whence, in 


berldry, of the Gauls ( for it is neither from the German nor Latin, which two, together with that ancient one, are the only 
Canton is put ingredients of our modern French; ) as alſo becauſe this county is called Angulus, or a corner, by al the cid geegra- 


for a corner; 


 andthecoun-2P#7s ; for it faces France with a large corner, ſurrounded on every fide by the eſtuary of the Thames and the ocean, 
try of the except to the weſt, where it borders upon Surry ; and upon part of Suſſex, to the ſouth. (Whether the Kia of 


Helvetii is 


called by the Herodotus. are the Cantii 4 e and our W rurroged as nnd have OY I foal not take __ me to de- 


French Can termine.) 3 
tones, as i N 


ay corners. F 


* 


fide geg. 


in Diodorus 


IEIs country, which we now call Kent, 

is not altogether uniform; to the weſt, it 
is more plain, and ſhaded with woods; 

but, to the eaſt, riſes with hills of an eaſy 

aſcent. The inhabitants, according to its ſituation, 

from che Thames ſouthward, diſtinguiſh i it into three. 

plots or portions (they call them degrees; ) the upper, 

lying upon the Thames, they look upon to be healthy, 

but not altogether ſo rich; the middle to be both 

healthy and rich; the lower to be rich, but withal 

, Rumney- | unhealthy, * * and of the wet marſhy foil in moſt | 

darm. parts of it; it is, however, very fruitful in graſs. As | 

for good meadows, paſtures, and corn- fields, it has 

Plin. lib. xv. theſe in moſt places, and abounds with apples beyond | 

Cherie meaſure ; as alſo with cherries, which were brought 

brought into Out of Pontus into Italy, ſix hundred and eighty years | 

_ after the building of Rome; and, one hundred and | 

El 

jear of twenty years afterwards, into Britain. They thrive 

= iſt 48. exceeding well in thoſe parts, and take up great quan- | 

tities of ground, making a very pleaſant ſhew, by rea- 

t In quincun- ſon + they are planted ſquare, and ſtand one againſt 

5 —_— another, which way ſoever you look. It 1 is very thick- 

N ſet with villages and towns, and has pretty ſafe har- 

bours, with ſome veins of iron; but the air is a little 

thick and foggy, becauſe of the vapours riſing out of 

the waters. The inhabitants, at this day, may juſtly 


claim that commendation oe humanity, which Cæſar | the Britons, with their horſe and their + chariots, re- + F/4d::. 
IR L. 1. « 


beſtowed upon thoſe in his time; not to mention 
their bravery in war, which a certain monk has ob- 
ſerved to be ſo very eminent in the Kentiſhmen, that, Te „rlike 
in their engagements among the reſt of the Engliſh, courage of 
properly to them, as to ſo many Triarii; [ who, 4 a 1 
among the Romans, were always the ſtrongeſt men, always in the 
and upon whom the ſtreis of the battle lay] This Ant. N 
is confirmed by John of Saliſbury in his Polycrati- | 
con: As a reward” (ſays he) © of that ſignal cou- 
rage which our Kent, with great might and ſtea- 
« * dineſs, ſnhewed againit the Danes, they do, to this 

« day, lay claim to the honour of the firſt ranks, and 
« the firſt charge in all engagements.” And Malmſ- 
' bury too has written thus in their praiſe : * The coun- 
« try-people. and the citizens, in Kent, retain the 
'« ſpirit of that ancient nobility,” above the reſt of the 
<« Engliſh; being more ready to afford reſpect and 
40 kind entertainment to others, and leſs inclinable 
6 to revenge injuries.“ | 

Cæſar, (to ſpeak ſomething by way of preface, Julius Cæſar, 
before I come to. the places themſelves) in his firſt 
attempt upon our iſland, arrived on this coaſt ; and, 
the Kentiſh Britons oppoling his landing, there was 
a hot diſpute, before he got to the ſhore. In his ſe- 
cond expedition alſo, he landed his army here; and 


. ceived 


' 


the front of the battle was looked upon to belong me Seals 
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ceived him warmly at the river Stour 3 but, being 

quickly repulſed by the Romans, they retired into 

the woods. Afterwards, they had ſome hot ſkir- 

miſhes with the Roman cavalry in their march; but | 

fill the Romans were, upon all accounts, too hard” 

for them. Some time after, they attacked the Ro- 

mans again, broke through the middle of them, and, - 

having ſlain Laberius Durus, a tribune, made a ſafe 

See the gene- retreat, and next day ſurpriſed the foragers, &c. all 

3 which I have before related out of Cæſar. At this 

Romans in time, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Sego- 

* nax, were governors of Kent, whom he therefore 

calls kings, becauſe he would be thought to have con- 

8 quered kings; whereas they were really no more than 

* R * lords of the country, or noblemen of the better 

10S ſort. After the Roman government was eſtabliſhed | 

th here, Kent was under the governor of Britannia 

Prima; but the ſea-coaſt, which they termed Littus 

| Saxonicum, or the Saxon ſhore, had (like the oppo- 

ſite ſhore, from the Rhine to Xantoigne) a ee 

8 governor, from the time of Diocleſian, called by Mar- 

Count of the cellinus © count of the ſea- coaſt, and, by the No- 

1 ſhore. titia, © the honourable, the count of the Saxon ſhore | 
„„ ; ; 

WWài din Britains” who particular buſineſs it was to fix 

_ garriſons upon the ſea-coaſt in places convenient, to 


—— 


prevent the plunders of the barbarians, eſpecially the 


Saxons, who heavily infeſted Britain; [to which end, 
— he had under him two thouſand two hundred foot and 
horſe.] He was under the command of ©. the illuſ- 
e trious, the maſter of the foot,” whom they ſtyled 
præſentalis, [(from his conſtant preſence in the army;)] 
and who, beſides the particular garriſons for the ports, 
did put under him the Victores Juniores Britanni- 
ciani, the Primani Juniores, and the Secundani Ju- 


Calv. Lex. 


niores, (theſe are the names of ſo many companies) 


to be in readineſs upon all occaſions. His office or 

court he had in this manner: Principem ex officio ma- 

giſtri præſentalium a parte peditum, numerarios duos, 
commentarienſem, cornicularium, adjutorem, ſubadjuvam, 
 regendarium, exceptores, fingulares, &. i. e. A prin- 

* cipal or maſter out of the maſters or generals rela- 

„ ting to the foot, two accountants,” [(one for the 

emperor's gifts, another of his privy purſe ;)] “ a 

« goaler, a judge-advocate” [who wrote and pub- 

liſhed the ſentences of the magiſtrates, and was called 
Cornicularius, from a horn, by the winding of which 

Rog he commanded ſilence in the court ;] “ an aſſiſtant” 

* Brady, {to * officiate, in caſe of the abſence or infirmity of 
2 Fr the proper officer ;] © an under-aſliſtant, a regiſter, 
of the army belonging to the pay- office; from which 

the ſingulares ſeem to be different, and to ſignify 

ſome particular and ſingular employments, as in- 

formers, &c. 

officials, i. e. all the under-officers, &c. ] And I 


no way doubt but it was in imitation of this method Rumney, and Sandwich; to, which Winche! ſea anz * a 65 


of the Romans, that our anceſtors ſet over this coaſt | Rye are added as princ a F | 
a governor or portreve, commonly called warden of | { * abs, and ſome other little 


the cinque- ports; becauſe, as the count of the Saxon 


Warden of 
the cinque- 


— ſnore preſided over nine, ſo does he over five ports. 


Kent deli- But, after the Romans had quitted Britain, Vor- 
"IN vo ns tigern, who had the government of the greateſt part 
| of it, ſet over Kent a guorong, 1. e. © a viceroy or 

_« freeman ;z” without whoſe knowledge, he frankly 
beſtowed this country (as Ninnius and Malmſbury 
affirm) upon Hengiſt the Saxon, on the account of 
his daughter Rowenna [as is generally ſaid] with 
whom he was paſſionately in love. [But the Saxon 
Chronicle (which ſays nothing of that Rowenna) ſhews 
us, that Hengiſt rather got it by force of arms, hav- 


S A N T. 


the particular receivers,” [ſuch as kept the accounts | 


To which, the Notitia adds, & reliquos | 


I U M. 8 


ing worſted vortigern i in two piched battles; one, 

at Ailesford; and the other at Crayford, where he 

killed four thouſand Britons, and put the reſt to 

flight.] T hus was the firſt kingdom of the Saxons 

ſettled in Britain, in the year of Chriſt 4563 called 

by them CantTapa-pyc, i i. e. “the kingdom of the 

4 Kentiſhmen;“ which, after three hundred and 

twenty years, upon Baldred the laſt king's being con- 

quered, came under the juriſdiction of the Weſt- 

Saxons, and continued ſo till the Norman conqueſt; Chron. Sax, 
[(though, indeed Baldred's leaving that kingdom to — - 
his ſon Athelſtan ſeems to imply, that he was not ſo ros, p. yay 
entirely conquered, as to be the days. laft =_ of 

| this country.) 

At the Norman conqueſt (if we may believe Tho- 

| mas Spot, the monk, no ancient writer ſaying. any 

thing of it) the Kentiſhmen, carrying boughs before 

them, ſurrendered themſelyes to William the Con- 

queror at Swaneſcomb (a ſmall village, where they 

tell us that Swane the Dane had formerly incamped,) 

upon condition that they might have the cuſtoms of 

their country preſerved entire; that, eſpecially, which 

they call gavel-kind. By this all lands of that na- Gavel-kind, 
ture are divided among the males by equal portions, 

or, in default of iſſue 8 among the females ; 5 and 15 

by it they enter upon the eſtate at fifteen years of 

age, and have power to make it over to any one, either e 

by gift or ſale, without conſent of the lord. By the 
ſame the ſons ſucceed to this fort of lands, thou W275 
their parents be ſentenced for theft, &c. ſo that wes n ebe 
we find, in an ancient book, is very true, though N 
not elegantly written: * The county of Kent urges, | 
that that county ought of right to be exempt from 
“ any ſuch burthen, becauſe it affirms that their 
county was never conquered as was the reſt of 

« England, but ſurrendered itſelf to the Conqueror's 

cc power upon articles of agreement, by which it was 

« provided that they ſhould enjoy all their liberties 
and free cuſtoms which they then had and uſed.” 
[The foregoing relation is oppoſed by + Mr. Somner + Somner's 
and others; and yet it muſt be confeſſed to have ſome Gavel. kind. 
remains in their preſent conſtitution. And whoever 6 6 63. my 
oppoſes it will be obliged to find ſome ather, fair, A* 
count how they, in particular, come to retain chat 
cuſtom of gavel-kind, which once revailed all Over 
Britain, as it does ſtill in ſome parts of Wales. and 
why the heirs, particularly in Kent, ſucceed to the 
inheritance, thou gh their father ſuffer for Kelooy | or. 
murder?! 

William the Conqueror afterwatds, to ſecure Kent, 
which is looked upon to be the key of England; let 
a conſtable over Dover-caſtle ; | and he conſtituted the 
ſame perſon (in imitation of the ancient Roman cuſ- 


the cinque: ports. Thoſe are Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, of the five 


towns as members only. 


And, becauſe "they, are 
and large! immunities; for inſtance, from paym 
ſubſidies, and from wardſhip « of heir DR A eie 
body (while that continued a law i in England Ji 8 
alſo not to be ſued in any courts hut within their own _ 
town. And F ſuch of their inhabitants 48 have the n 0 Fn? 
name of barons, at the coronation! of the kin and? 33 
queens of England, ſupport the canopy, a1 15 9 


for dent. 
that day, have their table ſpread and furn 


d upo 
the king's 8 right hand, &c. And the mig i 


' 8 
» « 


himſelf, who is always one of the nobility of ; approved 


"FL | | | | 


loyalty, ny, within his juriſdiction, i in ſeveral Caſes, 


the 


tom) governor of five ports, ſtyling him warden of Lord "20S 


obliged to ſerve i in the wars by Tea, they enjoy. 1 n HE 


ren, 33. to See in Syſets 


Rav 
bout 


pf 
Vill 
Can 


203. 


Dep 


* Ho 
Uty. 


now let us come to'the places. 
The Thames, the chief of all the Britiſh | rivers, | 
runs (as J obſerved juſt now) along the north part of 
this county ; which, leaving Surry, and by a winding 


_ courſe almoſt returning to the channel above, [re- 
Ravenſ- ceives the river Ravenſbourn. Upon this river there 


bourn river. yet remains a large fortification, the area whereof is 
incloſed with treble rampires and ditches of a vaſt 


muſt certainly have been the work of many hands 


„ Philpot's but of whoſe is uncertain. * Some would have it 
— 4 to be the camp which Cæſar made, when the Britons 

5 — gave him the laſt battle, with their united forces, 
| juſt before he paſt the Thames in purſuit of Caſſive- 
laun; but it is not probable, either that Cæſar had 
time to caſt up ſuch a work, or that he would not 
have mentioned a thing fo conſiderable, in his Com- 
mentaries. It is much more likely (if at all the work 
of the Romans) to have been done ſome time after, 
vhen they had reduced the nation into a province, 


better quartering their armies; and (to offer a con- 

jecturt) this is poſſibly what remains of the old No- 
viomagus, which ſeems to be hereabouts, between 
London and Maidſtone. It is, indeed, a little too 

far diſtant from London, and fo likewiſe from Maid- 

ſtone, the old Vagniacz, (the ſtations on each hand 

of it;) being about twelve miles from London in a 

ſtraight line, and twenty at leaſt from Maidſtone ; 
whereas, in the Itinerary, it is but ten and eighteen. 
Woodcot. But ſo alſo is Woodcot in Surry, -j where Novio- 


| See Cam- 


2 5 a. and our learned biſhop Stillingfleet, who conclude, 


563. from the courſe of the Itinerary, that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſomewhere in Kent z but yet Dr. Gale, in his 
ate learned Comment on the Itinerary, continues it at 
Woodcot, upon that exact IE of ten miles from 
„Landen. l e ni 

renne. 1 Some what Tray near the nen river, lies wn, 
| remarkable not only for the biſhop of Rocheſter's. pa- 


II. n. n- 18. biſhop. of Rocheſter, for the maintenance of 


biſhop of Saliſbury, did both proceed, in the like 
_.., endowment at their reſpective ſees. Near the place 
Where Ravenſbourn falls into the Thames, ] it ſees] 
* Deptford, a moſt noted dock, where the royal navy | 
Aiis built, and repaiped:z. there is alſo ſettled a famous 
ſtore · houſe, Land the whole area of the yard is now 
widened to more than double what it formerly was, 
with a wet dock of two acres. for ſhips,” and another 

of an acre and half for maſts; beſides an 
ment of its . ore-houſes, dwelling-houſes, launches, ' 
_ &c. ſuitable thereto, and to the greatneſs of the pre- 
ſent ſervice.] Here is a ſettled corporation, ſomething 


BERL! 


che FRY of ademiral and other privileges. But 


height and depth, near two miles in circuit; which 


and made them ſtations at certain diſtances for the 


Lok Surry magus hath been placed ; for, though that be but | 
: ten miles from London, as the Itinerary ſets it, it is 
at leaſt thirty from Maidſtone. - And this opinion of 

+ Antig · 71 here is favoured both by + Mr. Somner 


| lace, but for a college or hoſpital erected there, in 
Stat, 22 Car. the reign of king Charles II, by Dr. John Warner, ö 


Poor s. widows, with the allowance of twenty 
pounè per annum to each, and fifty to their chap- 
lain; which is the firſt of this kind that was ever 
erected in England, and was the pattern whereby 
George Morley biſnop of Wincheſter, and Seth Ward 


Holy Tri- like a *- college, for the purpoſes of the navy, [as | 
7 "houſe, ſome have ſaid * but, more truly, for the uſe of the 

ſeamen: fer by a grant, 4 Henry VIII, made to the | 
ſbip-men. and mariners of this realm, they were in- 
1 (io the honour of the Bleſſed Trinity 
and St. n a _ or brothethood — | 


N Tt. 
| concerning the craft or cunning of mariners, and for 
the increaſe and augmentation of the ſhips thereof; 
which, as the body corporate of the ſeamen of Eng- 
land, ftill continues (and this, the feat of it) under 
the ſtyle of the Trinity-houſe of Deptford Strond, 
but without the leaſt ſhare, cither of truſt or autho- 
rity, in the navy royal.] | 

It was formerly called Weſt- Greenwich, and, upon 
the conqueſt of England, fell to the ſhare of Gifle- | 
bert de Mamignot, a Norman I baron ;] whoſe grand- Mamignot. 


, | child by a ſon, Walkelin by name, [(and lord warden 


of the cinque-ports)] defended Dover-caſtle againſt 

king Stephen, [or (as Mr. Lambard reporteth it) de- 

livered it to him, and for that reaſon, after the king's Peramb. 
death, abandoned the charge, and fied into Norman-P 25 
dy.] He left behind him an only ſiſter, who, upon 

the death of her brother, brought by marriage a large 

eſtate, called the honour of Mamignot, into the fa- 

mily of the Sayes; [from whom it received the name Sayes- court. 
of Sayes- court, which it ſtill retains, though now en- 

joyed by the ancient family of the Evelyns.] 

From hence the Thames gces to Grenovicum, 
commonly Greenwich, 1. e. © the green creek” (for Greenwich. 
the creek of a river is called, in German, wic;) for- 
merly noted for being the harbour of the Daniſh fleet, 
and for the cruelty that that people exerciſed upon 
Ealpheg archbiſhop of Canterbury (whom they put to 
death, by moſt exquiſite torments, in the year 1012.) 

His death, and the occaſion of it, Ditmarus Merſe- | 
purgius, who lived about that time, has thus deſcribed, 
in the eighth book of his Chronicle ; "Ia By the rela- 

tion of Sewald, I came to know a very tragical, 
and therefore memorable, act; how a treacherous 
company c of + northern men, whoſe captain Thur- + Nerthman- 
kil now is, ſeized upon that excellent archbiſhop Shu 12 
of Canterbury, Ealpheg, with others; and, ac- ; 
cording to their barbarous treatment, fettered him, 

e and put him to the extremities of famine, and other 
e unſpeakable pains. He, overpowered by human 
« frailty, promiſes them money, fixing a time againſt 
« which he would procure it; that, if, within that 


(c 


time, no acceptable ranſom offered itſelf whereby 


he might eſcape a momentary death, he might, 
by however, purge himſelf by frequent groans, to be 
offered a lively ſacrifice to the Lord. When the 
time appointed was come, this greedy gulf of pi- 
rates call forth the ſervant of the Lord, and with 
many threatenings preſently demand the tribute 
which he had promiſed. His anſwer was, Here 
am I like a meck lamb, ready to undergo all things, 
for the love of Chriſt, which you ſhall preſume to 
inflict upon me, that I may be thought worthy 7 
being an example to his ſervants, This day, I am _ 
% no way diſturbed. ' As to my ſeeming to wa 
« you, it was not my own will, but the extremity of 
want that forced me to it. This body of mine, 
« which, in this“ pilgrimage, I have loved but too * Exilie. 
« much, I ſurrender to you as a criminal; and I 
« know -it is in your power to do with it what 1 
« pleaſe; but my ſinful foul, over Which vou have 
no power, 1 humbly commend to the Creator of 
« all things. While he ſpoke theſe things, a tropp 
« of profane villains incampaſſed him, and gat toge- 
ther ſeveral ſorts of weapons to diſpatch him; which 
when their captain Thurkil perceived at ſome diſ- 


tance, he ran to them in all haſte, crying, I'defire 
you will not by any means do this; J freely divide 


among you my gold, ſilxer, and whatever I have 
or can procure, (except the ſhip only) on condi- 


tion you do not offend againſt the Lord's | anointed. Il C:rifur. 
| | But 
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Placentia. 


G A NT 


e But this fair language did not ſoften the unbridled 
<« anger of his fellows ; harder than iron and rocks, 


and not to be appeaſed but by the effuſion of in- 


„ nocent blood, which they preſently and unani- 
% mouſly ſpilt, by pouring upon him ox-heads and 
“ ſhowers of ſtones and ſticks.” This place * was 
famous for a royal ſeat, which was built by Hum- 
phrey duke of Glouceſter, and called by him Pla- 


centia. 


a high hill, from which there is a moſt pleaſant proſ- 


pect down to the winding river and the green mea- 
dows. It was [finiſhed by king Henry VIII, and 


afterwards] much enlarged and beautified ; for which 


it was indebted to its new inhabitant, Henry Howard 


earl of Northampton. [But that houſe now is in a 


manner quite demoliſhed, and another was begun in | 


the place by king Charles the Second, which ſtands 


imperfect. The caſtle alſo, or tower, is now quite 
raſed, and a royal obſeryatory ſet in the place by the 


ſame king Charles the Second, furniſh with all 


ſorts of mathematical inſtruments fit for aſtronomical | 
obſervations; ſuch as clocks, teleſcopes, quadrants, | 
and a deep dry well for obſervation of the ſtars, in | | 


the day-time ; all which have been, for many years, 
moſt diligently and ſkilfully uſed by the learned Mr. 
Flamſted, the king's mathematician. 


in Dover-caſtle ; where he lies, not interred, but in a 


marble coffin, which is ſupported above the marble 


table of his tomb, about five feet from the ground. | hoſpital here for relief of the poor, which he © led 


queen Eliſabeth's college for the poor; [and that Queen Bliſa- 


The wr Is this : 


Henricus Hour dai, Henrici Comitis gurri⸗ ilius; T. 8 


ſecundi Norſoltiæ Ducis, Nepos; & Thome tertii frater; 


Comes Northamptoniæ; Baro Howard de Marnbill , pri- 


vati Sigilli Cuſtos; Caſtri Durovernenſis C . 


guinque Portuum Cuſtos, Cancellarius, & Conſtabularius; 
Facobo magne Britanniæ Regi ab intimis Conſiliis; Or. 


dinis Periſcelidis Eques auratus, & Academiæ Cantabri- 
gienſis Cancellarius; inter Mobiles 58 mus; in ſpem | 


Ei ao! in kg. hic conditur. 
Obit 15 dit Junii MDCXIV. 


Inclytus hic Comes tria Heſpitalia fundavit & 1 
ditavit, unum Greenwici in Cantio, in quo xx egeni & 
Prefettus, Alterum Clum in Comitatu Salopie, in quo 
x11 egent cum Præfecto; Tertium ad Caſtrum Riſing in 
Com. Norfolcie, in quo xii pauperculæ cum Gubernatrice, 


in NOR c 


The det part whereof in relation t to the forciaid. 
Charite runs 4 — in Engliſh : 
60 This renowned earl founded three boſpitals, and 
e ndowed them with lands; one at Greenwich in 
Kent, in which a governor and twenty poor men; 
another at Clun, in Shropſhire, in which a gover- 
nor and twelve poor men; a third at the caſtle of 


_ « Riſing in Norfolk, in which a ee with twelve 


« Fan women; are maintained for ever.“ 


\£ 
che _ 8 


e el Mary » was born, 4 here Edward 


King Henry VII. very much enlarged it, 
added a ſmall houſe of friars Mendicants, and finiſhed | 
that tower begun by duke Humphrey on the top of 


U M. 


But the greateſt ornament by far, that Greenwich ; 
— had, is our Eliſabeth, who, being born here, by 


the goodneſs of Providence, did ſo enlighten Britain, 


nay, and even the whole world, with the rays of her: 
royal virtues, that no praiſe can equal her merit; 
but, as to what concerns Greenwich, take allo the 


verſes of our antiquary Leland: 


Ecce ut jam niteat locus petitus, | 
Tanquam fideree domus cathedre. 
Quæ faſtigia pitta? quæ feneſtre ? 
Qusæ turres vel ad aſtra ſe efferentes? - 
Quæ porro viridaria, ac perennes  - 
Fontes ? Flora finum occupat venuſta 
 Fundens delicias nitentis horti. _ 
Rerum commodus eſtimator ille, 
Ripe qui variis modis amænæ, 
Nomen contulit eleganter aptum. 
Ho bright the lofty ſeat appears 7: 29 
Like Jove's great palace pav'd with ſtars. 


What roofs, what windows, charm the eye? 
What turrets, rivals of the ſky ? M 


Here Flora's ſelf in ſtate reſides; 


What conſtant ſprings ? what ſmiling meads? „ 


Th 
Brit 


The ſame earl. 
of Northampton built alſo an hoſpital here, endowing 
it with lands for the maintenance of a governor and 
twenty poor men; he built likewiſe two others in 

Shropſhire and Norfolk, as appears by the epitaph 

on his magnificent tomb in the ſouth iſle of the church | 


is Leuſham, for the erecting in which place, twO'Leuſham. 
free-ſchools and an alms-houſe, by Abraham Colfe, Stat. 156 Car. 
clerk, an act of parliament was e in Huge T0 . 
year of king Charles the Second.) 3 


Eltham, which was alſo a retiring-place of the kings; Eltham. 
built by Anthony Bec biſhop of Durham and patri- 
arch of Jeruſalem, and beſtowed by him upon 


got the eſtate of the Veſcies, to whom it foimerly 
belonged ; for it is ſaid, that this biſhap, whômi the 


he might keep the eſtate for William de Veſcy, His Durham. 


water; and ſore perſons, having for many years en⸗ 


A our Lonlts, and. on ſome midland mountains z)- but 


And all around her does diſpenſe cus 

er gifts and pleaſing influence. 
Happy the man, whoe'er he was PP 
| Whoſe lucky wit ſo nam'd the place, 1 | 
As all its b-auties to expreſs. | p 


1 have nothing farther to ebe in this Pute 
unleſs it be (not to ſuffer the memory of deſerving N 
and worthy perſons to periſh) that William Lambard. 80 
a perſon of great learning and ſingular piety, built an 1995. 


John duke of Argyle, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed figureÞeth's col- 
and abilities, was created a peer of England, in the * 
fourth year of queen Anne, by the titles of baron of. 
Chatham and earl of Greenwich. Near Greenwich, 


Behind Greenwich, ſcarce three na Aſtaile 1 


Daren 


Jea-! 
nor, wife to king Edward I, after he had "Eraftily | 


laſt, baron of Veſcy made his febffec be truſt Tthitt'Book of 


young ſon, but illegitimate) did not N by 

ch orphan, as he ought to have donne ” 
Below Greenwich, the Thames, antowings Wars breach. 

its banks, has laid ſeveral àacres of ground under 

| deavoured to keep it out at vaſt expence, ſcarce find 

their works and walls able to defend the neighbour? 

ing fields againſt. the violence of che ſtream. There 

is great plenty of cochlearia or ſcurvy-graſs growing Scurvy- ww ] 

here, which ſome phyſicians will have to be m—_— | 

Britannica; and, upon that account, I mention it in 

this place. [But Mr. Ray, the great botaniſt of this: 

age, affirmed, that this was nor: cochlearia rotunddi- 

| folia five Batavorum, which we call garden-ſcurvy- 

graſs (though that alſo is found in many Places on 


cochlearia 


S 


r. 


, grals, | 


. 
— * 1 
5 * % : 
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cannot be the Britannica of Pliny, though it may 
have the ſame virtues. What the true Britannica of 
Pliny and the ancients is, Abraham Muntingius thinks 
he has found out; he makes it to be · the great water- 
dock,“ hydrolapathum maximum, Ger. Park.] 
But, in relation to this Britannica, take Pliny's own 


« moved his camp forward beyond the Rhine, in the 
& maritime tract there was one fountain (and no more) 
« of freſh water, which if one drank of, his teeth 
<' would drop out in two years time, and the joints 
ae « of his knees become looſe and feeble. | Thoſe evils 
en the phyſicians termed ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe. 


The herb ec For remedy thereof, the herb called Britannica 


britannica.  ( as found out, as not only good for the ſinews 

e and mouth, but alſo againſt the quinfy, ſtinging 

of ſerpents, &c. The Friſians, where our camp 

& was, ſhewed it to our ſoldiers; and I wonder for 

<« what reaſon it ſhould be fo called, unleſs the inha- 

e bitants of the ſea-coaſts gave it the name of Bri- 

2 * tannica, as lying ſo near Britain.“ But the learned 
tin 1 - 


cerning the Hadrianus Junius, in his Nomenclator; gives another, 
arnamenta- and, indeed, more probable, reaſon of the name; 


rium Britan- 


nicum. whom, for your ſatisfaction, pleaſe to conſult; for 


this word Britannica __ drawn me too ad out of f my 
road already. ark 
From Greenwich che Thats goes on to Wool- 
ns; which, how eit came to be overlooked by the 
hiſtorians of this county, is much to be wondered; 
and the more, for its having contributed to the num- 
ber of our ſhips royal equally with any other two, 
: beſides its right, by ſeniority, to the title of mother- 
* 80 anno | 7 wn. to them ny 3 923 5 an * up mw birth t to 


Woolwich. 


— bender char omiſſion was owing to, Wool- 
wich muſt be owned to ſerve the crown, _— thoſe 
of the greateſt i importance, at this day.] | 

Darent river. The Thames, growing narrower, is met by as river 
Darent; which, coming out of Surry, flows with a 
gentle channel {by Weſtram, where is a ſeat of the 

Sevenoke. earl of Jerſey; and] not far from Sevenoke, 

io called (as they ſay) from ſeven oaks of an ex- 
ceeding height; [and only remarkable for a lord 
mayor of that name, who gratefully built an hoſpital 

See ſtat. 39 and ſchool there; and for the defeat given by Jack 

Eli. Cade and his followers to Sir Humphrey Stafford, 
whom the king ſent againſt them; adjoining to which 

Knoll, is Knoll, the feat of the dukes of Dorſet.] Then it 

Chevening. runs to {Chevening, not long ſince the ſeat of Tho- 

* Br mas Lennard, earl of Suſſex ; now, the ſeat of James 

ingham- Stanhope, earl Stanhope, viſcount Mahone, and baron 

— Elvaſton; which honours have been moſt deſervedly 
conferred upon him by king George, in conſideration 
of the ſignal ſervices performed by him to his coun- 
try, as well in the camp, as in the court and the ſe- 
nate; and particularly that of viſcount Mahone, in 

teeſtimony of his gallant behaviour in the Spaniſh war. 

Otfora, Then to] Otranpond, now Otford, [where Offa, 
king of the Mercians, ſo completely ſubdued Ealh- 


mund, king of Kent, and his whole country, anno 


773, that he endeavoured to transfer (as it were in 


triumph ) the archiepiſcopal chair into his own domi. 


Vol. I. 


cochleatia Britannica, or ſea - ſcurvy-graſs; and ſo | 
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nions; which he effected ſo far, that he got Litchfield 
exempted from the juriſdiction of Canterbury, ob- 
taining a pall for it of pope Adrian I, anno 766: the 
ſees of Worceſter, Lepeceſter, Sidnaceſter, Hereford, 


Helmham, and Dunwich, being alſo erected into a 
province for it; in which ſtate it continued from the 


year 766 to 797, in all thirty-one years. And in that Anno 766, 
words: © In Germany, when Germanicus Cæſar re- time 


time (as Matthew of Weſtminſter tells us) there ſat 79+ 795» 
three archbiſnops at Litchfield, viz. Faldupbus, 
Humbertus, and laſtly Hig bertus, in whoſe time, the 
ſee of Canterbury was reſtored to its former dignity 
by Kinulf, or Kenwolf, who was likewiſe king of 
the Mercians. It was farther] famous for a bloody de- 
feat of the Danes, in the. year 1016; and proud of 
its noble palace, built by Warham, archbiſtop of 
Canterbury, for him and his ſucceſſors, with ſuch 
ſplendor and magnificence, that Cranmer, his imme- 
diate ſucceſſor, to avoid envy, was forced to exchange 


it with Henry VIII. Lullingſton, where was formerly Lullingfon, 


a caſtle, the ſeat of a noble family of the ſame name, 

lies lower. down. upon the Darent, [which runs next 

to Derwent, otherwiſe Darent, giving its name to the 

place; where Vortimer, the ſon of Vortigern, ( who was | 
| depoſed, as Nennius tells us, not for * marrying Hen- See to- 


giſt's, but his own daughter) ſet upon the Saxons, vita the be- 


ginning of 
and killed many of them ;] and, at its mouth, gives this county. 


name to Darentford, commonly Dartford, a large and Dartford. 
throng market, [infamous for the rebellion of Wat 

Tyler and Jack Straw, winch began here; but now 

of late re-innobled by giving title to Sir Edward Vil - 
hers, who, March 20, 1690, was created baron Vil- 


bers of Hoo in this county, and + viſcount Villiers See Jerſey, | 


of Dartford.] Below this place, Darent receives the 


little river Crecce; at Creccanford, now Creytord, a Crecce river, 


ford over this river, Hengiſt the Saxon, eight years ford. 
after the coming in of the Saxons, engaged the Eri- 
tons; where he cut off their commanders, and gave 


them ſuch a bloody defeat, that afterwards he quietly 


| eſtabliſhed his kingdom in Kent, Roy fear of diſ- 
turbance from that quarter. | 


From Darent to the mouth of Wen the The ames 


ove nothing but- ſmall towns ; the omiſſion whereof 
-would be no damage either to their reputation, or 


any thing elſe. However, the moſt [noted and] moſt 


conſiderable of them are theſe : [Green-hithe, where, Green-hithe. 


as Mr. Lambard-tells us, Swane, king of Denmark, 4s Bu, ak 


landed and incamped himſelf; but ir ſeems rather to amb. p. 482. 


have been higher up in the country, at the town called 
Swaneſcomb; there appearing no remains of any ſuch Swaneſcomb. 


fortification now at Greenhithe, nor any tradition of 
it; whereas Swaneſcomb ſeems to have taken its name 
from ſome ſuch occaſion.] Graveſend, as noted as Graveſend. 
moſt towns in England, for being a ſort of ſtation 
between Kent and London; where king Henry VIII. 


| fortified both ſides of the river. On the back of this, 


a little more within land, ſtands Cobham, for a long Cobh:m. 
time the ſeat of the barons of Cobham ; the laſt => 
whereof, John Cobham, built a college here, and a 3 ſtat. 39 


caſtle at Couling, leaving an only daodheer, wife of 


John de la Pole, Knight; who had by her an only 


daughter Joan, married to ſeveral huſbands; z. but the 


had iſſue only by Reginald Braybrooke. Her third 
huſband,” John de Oldcaſtle, was hanged, and burnt, 
for endeavouring innovations, [or more truly refor- 
mations,] in religion. But the only daughter of Re- | 
ginald Braybrooke, named joan, was married to 
Thomas Brook, of the county of Somerſet ; from 
him, the ſixth'in a lineal deſcent, was Henry Brook, 
baron Cobham, Who, becauſe fortune did not humour 
him 1 in every thing, was driven by his ungovernable 
Vuu paſſions 
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| paſſions to throw off his allegiance to the moſt graci - 

ous of kings; for which he had the ſentence of death 

paſſed upon him, but his life was ſpared, for a monu- 

+ See Stow, ment of the clemency of his prince. F In the year 
8 1714, Sir Richard Temple was created baron of Cob- 
Collins's ham, and, in the year 1718, advanced to the dignity 
Peerage. of viſcount Cobham ; his ſiſter, after his lordſhip's 
8 deceaſe, was created counteſs of Temple to her and 
her heirs male by letters patent, bearing date Octo- 

ber 18, 1749, 23 George II. 
From Graveſend, a ſmall tract, like a Cherſoneſe, 


| Hoo. called Hoo, ſhoots itſelf out a long way to the eaſt, 
1603. between the Thames and the Medway ; the ſituation 


Cuff. of it is not very wholeſome. In it is Cliff, a pretty 
large town, ſo named from the cliff upon which it 
ſtands; but, whether this be that Clives at Hoo, fa- 

mous for a fynod in the infancy of the Engliſh church, 

I dare not (as ſome others are) be poſitive, partly be- 

cauſe the ſituation is not very convenient for a ſynod, 

and partly becau'e the old Clives at Hoo ſeems to 

have been in the kingdom of Mercia. [According 

to the opinions of Sir Henry Spelman and Mr. Tal- 

bot, both eminent antiquaries, three ſeveral councils 

were held in this place; the firſt called by Cuthbert 

| archbiſhop of Canterbury, at which was preſent Ethel- 


bald king of Mercia, anno 742; the ſecond under 


Kenulph, alſo king of Mercia, anno 803 ; and the third 
under Ceolwulf, his ſucceſſor, anno 822 : upon which 
account Mr. Lambard alfo doubts whether Cloveſhoo 
was not in Mercia rather than in Kent, the kings of 
Mercia being either preſent at them, or the councils 
called by their authority; neither of which would pro- 
| bably have been at a place ſo remote from them, or 
ſo incommodious for ſuch a purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, 
Mr. Lambard, upon the authority of Talbot (yet re- 
ſerving a power of revoking upon better information) 
agrees that Cliff at Hoo muſt be the place; and the 
rather, becauſe he finds no ſuch place as Cloveſhoo 
within the precincts of Mercia, though there be divers 
places there that bear the name of Cliff as well as 
Nom. Loco. this. But a latter conjecture ſeems to come nearer 
rum Expli- the truth, placing it at Abbandun, now Abbington, 
Clofeſhoo: in the kingdom of Mercia, near the middle of the 


nation; and therefore moſt convenient for ſuch an 
Saxon Did 


aſſembly. This place anciently, before the founda- | 


tion of the abbey there, was called Sheoveſham, which 
might, either by corruption of ſpeech, or careleſſneſs 
| of the ſcribes, be eaſily ſubſtituted inſtead of Clove- 


ſham or Cloveſhoo, as any one, moderately killed! in 
theſe affairs, will eaſily grant. ] 


| Medway, The river Medwege, now Medway, (in Britiſh, if 


1 miſtake not, Vaga, whereunto the Saxons added 
Med; [for the making of which navigable in Kent 
and Suſſex, a ſtatute paſſed in the 16th year of king 
Charles the Second ;)] riſes in the wood Anderida, 


Weald. called Weald (i. e. a woody country) which, for a 


long way together, covers the ſouth part of this county. 
At firſt, being yet but ſmall, it runs by Penſhurſt, 
the ſcat of the ancient family of the Sidneys, deſcended 


Penſhurſt. 


£510 Sidney. from William de Sidney, chamberlain to Henry II. 


Of this family was Henry Sidney, the famous lord 
Lentenant of Ireland, who, by the daughter of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland and earl of War- 
wick, had Philip and Robert. Robert was honoured, 
firlt with the title of baron Sidney of Penſhurſt, and 
* ſicecemes then with that of * viſcount Liſle by king James che 


2 _ ber. Firſt, to which the title of earl of Leiceſter was alſo 


ſhire, added by the ſame prince.] But Philip (not to be 
2 0 AP. omitted here without an unpardonable crime, the 


great glory of chat family, the great hopes of man- 


| things are ſeldom laſting. 


U M ER 
kind, the moſt lively pattern, of virtue, and the dar- 
ling of the learned world) hotly engaging the enemy, 
at Zutphen in Gelderland, loit his life bravely and 
valiantly. This is that Sidney, whom as Providence 
ſeems to have ſent into the world, to give the preſent 
age a ſpecimen of the ancients ; ſo did it on a ſudden 
recall him, and ſnatch him from us, -as more worthy | 
of heaven than of earth. Thus, when virtue is come 
to perfection, it preſently leaves us; and the beſt 
Reſt then in peace, 0 
Sidney! (if I may be allowed this addreſs ;) we will 
not celebrate thy memory with tears, but with admi- 
ration. Whatever we loved in thee, (as the beſt of Tacitus of 
authors ſpeaks of that beſt governor of Britain) what- — 
ever we admired in thee, continues, and will continue | 
in the memories of men, the revolutions of ages, and 
the annals of time. Many, as inglorious and ignoble, 
are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney ſhall live to all 
poſterity z for, as the Greek poet has it, Virtue is 
&* beyond the reach of fate.“ 

From hence the river. Medway goes on to „ Tun- * 
bridge, where is an old caſtle built by Richard de 


| Clare, who had it by exchange for Briony in Nor- 


mandy, his grandfather Godfrey, natural ſon to Rich- 

ard I, duke of Normandy, being earl of Ewe and 

Briony; for, after a long conteſt about Briony, Richard, 

(as we are told by Gulielmus Gemeticenſis) in re- 

* compence for the ſame caſtle, took the town of Tun- 

bridge in England; for they affirm, that the * The Low) 

* Lowy of Briony was meaſured about with a line, 8 

and that he received an equal quantity of ground Zu. 

« at Tunbridge, meaſured by the ſame line, which | 

e was brought over into England.“ But his ſucceſ- 

ſors, earls of Glouceſter, + held the manor of Tun- t Clientelart 

bridge of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, upon con-/* 

dition that they ſhould be ſtewards at the inſtalment 

of the archbiſhops, and ſhould grant them the ward- 

ſhip of their children. [For the better maintenance 

of a free-ſchool here, we find || two ſtatutes, expreſsly i 14 Elif. 

aſſuring certain lands and tenements for that purpoſe, 3! Elif- 

This place hath given the title of viſcount to Wil- 

liam Henry of Naſſau, nearly allied to his majeſty 

king William the Third, and created by him, in the 

ſeventh year of his reign, baron of Enfield, viſcount 

Tunbridge, and earl of Rochford ; to whom ſuc- 

ceeded William his eldeſt ſon, the preſent poſſeſſor of 

the honours aforeſaid. South from hence, at about 

four or five miles diſtance, he the famous chalybeate 

ſprings called Tunbridge-wells, ſo happily tempered Te r. 

with martial ſalt, and ſo uſeful in carrying off many“ 

radicated diſtempers, and procuring impregnation, 

that they have been frequented of late to that degree, 

as to cauſe the building of a great number of houſes 

all about the place, together with a fair chapel, wherein 

there are prayers read twice à day, during the ſeaſon; 

moſt of which houſes being ſituated in the pariſh of 

Tunbridge, the whole are ſtyled Tunbridge- wells, 

though the wells themſelves are in Sn. the 

neighbouring pariſh.] | 
Then the Medway Rides forward, (near "ESO Hunton. 

where, in the year 1683, was found in digging, about philoſoph. 

ſix yards deep, a hard floor or pavement, compoſed Tranſ. N. 

of ſhells or ſhell-like ſtones, about an inch deep, and 1252 

ſeveral yards over; they are of the ſort called con- 

chites, and reſemble ſea-fiſh of the teſtaceous kind; 

but yet it appears not, upon inquiry, that, in the me- 

mory of man, any floods from the river have reached 

ſo far as this place, Then the Medway runs on, not 

far from Fair-lane, the ſeat of the lord Bernard z] Fair-lane. 

nor far from — where is a houſe like a little Merev 
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caſtle, which from the carls of Arundel came to the wife of Sir Moyle Finch, ſole daughter and heir of 
Nevils lords of Abergavenny, and to Le Deſpenſer Sir Thomas Heneage, being firſt advanced to the dig- 
whoſe heir, in a right line, * was Mary Fane, to whom, | nity of viſcounteſs Maidſtone, July 8, 21 James I, = 
and her heirs, king James [the Firſt,] in his firſt par- with the remainder to the heirs males of her body z) 
lament, * reſtored, gave, granted, &c. the name, : and for a fight which happened here, June 2, 1648, 
Baroneſs le * ſtyle, title, honour, and dignity of baroneſs le De- between Sir Thomas Fairfax, general for the parlia- 
Doe 5 < ſpenſer; and that her heirs ſucceſſively be barons le ment, and ſome Kentiſh gentlemen who had taken 
letter p- © Deſpenſer for ever.” The Medway. haftens next arms in defence of king Charles I, and poſted them- 
es to Maidſtone, which ( becauſe the Saxons called it' ſelves in this town; which they ſo well defended, 
| Medwegſton and Mebpeagerron) I am inclined to | though unequal in number, (the ſtreets being well 
Vagniacz. believe was the Vagniacs mentioned by Antoninus, | manned, and the houſes well lined within) that ge- 
Madone: and to be called by Ninnius, in his catalogue of cities, neral Fairfax, with an army of near ten thouſand men, 
Caer Megwad, corruptly for Medwag; nor do the | could not gain it from them till after three aſſaults 
diſtances gainſay it, on one hand from Noviomagus, by ſtorm, which it endured with ſuch obſtinacy, that 
and on the other from Durobrovis ; of which by and | the veteran ſoldiers confeſſed, that whatever they got 
by. [And this, perhaps, is as near the mark, or | was by inches and dearly bought, and that they had 
nearer (if ſimilitude of ſound be of any importance) | never met with the like deſperate ſervice during all 
than the conjecture of archbiſhop Uſher, who would | the war.] 


have the Caer Meguaid or Megwad of Ninnius rather | Here, at Maidſtone, the Medway is joined by a Below, . 
to be Meivod in Montgomeryſhire ; which alſo he | ſmall river from the eaſt, which riſes, [ſaith Lam- 
would have to be the Mediolanum of Antoninus, and | bard, at Bygon; others at Ewel, in a little wood leſs 
not our Vagniacz. This, doubtleſs, was ſo named from | than a mile + weſt of Lenham ;] very probably the + At Ten- 
the river Vaga, and that ſo ſtyled from its extravagant | Durolenum of Antoninus, written falſly in ſome co- ham, C. 
ſtraggling and winding, as it does hereabouts.] Under | pies Durolevum ; for Durolenum, in Britiſh, is © the Durolenum. 
5 the later emperors (as we learn from the Peutegerian Ta- | water Lenum ;” and, beſides the remains of the L'neham. 
* Sofaid ble publiſhed * lately by M. Velſerus) it is called Ma- | name, the diſtance from Durovernum and Durobrovis 
—_— dus; and thus we ſee the change of ages is the change | confirms this to be the Durolenum ; not to mention 
of names. This is a neat and populous town ſtretched | its ſituation upon a conſular way of the Romans, 
out into a great length [and, ever ſince the Roman | which formerly (as Higden of Cheſter affirms) went 
"1 | times, it hath been eſteemed conſiderable in all ages, | from Dover, through the middle of Kent. But others 
having had the favour and protection of the arch- | will not allow this to be the Aqua-Lena, thinking 
biſhops of Canterbury ;] in the middle is their palace | rather that that is the ſpring, in the town called Street- 
_ begun [as is ſaid] by John Utford, and finiſhed by | well, perhaps, from the Strata of the Romans that 
| Simon Iſlip. (But, if archbiſhop Ufford began it, formerly led hither; which (as it is pleaded) might 5 
a + Anglia he muſt certainly be very early in it, + not living give name to the ſtation here called Durolenum, | it 8 5 
15 wi if 8 after his election much above ſix months, and never | having the true diſtance in the Itinerary from Duro- Is 
11 : ” receiving either his pall or conſecration ; ; infomuch brovis or Rocheſter according to Aldus's copy, which p. 215 one 
' that he is ſeldom numbered among the archbiſhops. | is ſixteen miles; but not ſo from Durovernum or 
Archbiſhop Courtney was alſo a great friend to this 3 which, in all the copies I have yet ſeen, 
town, who built the college here, where he ordered | is but twelve from Durolevum, whereas it is diſtant 
his efquire, John Eoteler, to bury him, in the ceme- | from Lenham at leaſt ſixteen. It is farther pleaded, 
tery of this his collegiate church, and not in the church | that no Roman antiquities were ever found about 
itſelf ; where yet he has a tomb, and had an epitaph | Lenham, to confirm that opinion. The diſtances 
{| Fun. Mon. too, which is ſet down in || Weaver : but this ſeems | then diſagreeing ſo much, and no antiquities appear- 
Ra 285. rather to have been his cenotaph than his real place] ing, it is plain there is little elſe left, beſides the ſimi- 
of burial, it having been cuſtomary, in old time, for | litude of names, to ſupport it. What then if we 
perſons of eminent rank and quality, to have tombs | ſhould pitch upon Bap-child, a place lying between 
erected in more places than one; for Mr. Somner tells Sittingbourn and Oſpringe, the ancient name whereof 
AVs, that he found in a ledger-book of Chriſt- church, is Baccancelb, afterwards contracted into Beck- child, 
dtmat king Richard the Second, happening to be at | and now corruptly called Bap-child ? For, as Dur Bap-child, | 
5 Canterbury, when he was to be buried, commanded denotes water, ſo Bec, in the Saxon, anſwers that; 
his body (notwithſtanding his own order) to be there | or at leaſt the termination celd, implying a pool, 
* Somner's interred, * where he till lies at the feet of the black | will, in ſome meaſure, ſuit the old name. But, what 
ons * prince in a goodly tomb of alabaſter yet remaining. ] is of more conſequence, in this matter, is its being 
265, 266. Here is likewiſe one of the two common gaols of this | in the Saxon- times a place of very great note, inſo- 
county; and it is beholden for a great many immu- much that archbiſhop Brightwald, anno 700, held a 
nities to queen Eliſabeth, who made their chief ma- | ſynod at it. Now, it is a general remark made by 
giſtrate a mayor inſtead of a portgreve, which they antiquaries, that the Saxons particularly fixed upon 
had till that time; a thing I the rather take notice | thoſe places where the Romans had left their ſtations ; 
of, becauſe this is an ancient Saxon word, and, to | from whence at preſent ſo many of our towns end in 
this day, among the Germans, ſignifies a governor, | Cheſter ; and, even at this day, here are the ruins of --- 
as markgrave, reingrave, landrgrave, &c. Nor has two-old churches or chapels, befides-#he pariſh-church. 
it yet much fallen from its ancient dignity, it remain- | Moreover, if -the Roman road. between the Kentiſh 
ing to this day the ſhire-town (as they call it) where | cities was the ſame with the preſent, then Durolevum 
the aſſizes for the county are uſually kept. It is alſo | (which, by the bye, is only read Durolenum to re- 
A borough, ſending two burgeſſes to parliament. In | concile it to Lenham) muſt be ſomewhere about this 
| ſhort, it is a large, ſweet, and populous town, and is, | pariſh, becauſe no other place in the preſent road is 
pf later years, rendered more remarkable by giving of ſo agreeable a diſtance between the ſaid cities. 
the title of viſcount Maidſtone to the honourable fa- Now, there cannot be a ſhorter cut between Rocheſter 


mily of the 88 carls of Winchelſea ; (Eliſabeth 155 Canterbury than the preſent, unleſs one ſhould 


0 is, C. 


— 


— 


Age: 


Portgreve, 
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level hills, or travel through bogs; and yet, by 
this, the diſtance between is about twenty-five” 


Irin. 2. & 4. miles, the ſame © with the * Itinerary; as "alſo, | 
where Durolevum comes between, thirteen'to it from 
Rocheſter, and twelve from it to Canterbury, make 
That there are no viſible 
remains of the old road may be very well attributed 


exactly the ſame number. 


to this, that, having been all along one of the moſt 


frequented roads in England, and uſed probably ever 
ſince the Roman works were made, it is now levelled 
with the adjacent earth, and only ſerves for a good 
bottom. The old cauſey, indeed, between Canter- 
bury and Lemanis does ſtill in part remain, and is 


Stone kel. called Stone-ſtreet, being the common way into thoſe 
quarters ; ; but then, for theſe thouſand years, that has | 
been private and inconſiderable, with reſpe& to this 
other ; and the ſoil alſo may make a difference : for 


that which goes to Lemanis has a foundation all off“ highly reſenting this, as done in contempt of him, 


natural rock and hard chalk, and the adjoining fields | 
afford a ſufficient quantity of moſt laſting materials; 


whereas, from Rocheſter to Canterbury, the ſoil is 


of itſelf ſoft and tender, and the neighbouring e 
yield no ſuch ſupply of durable materials. wy. 


As to its having been a conſtant road, it may be 


Edit. Wheel. miles (and ſo ſome call it at this day twenty-four, 
others twenty-five ;) ſo that it could not be altered 
then. In the 12th century, there was a Maiſon Dieu 
erected at Ofpringe, for the receiving knights-tem- 

plars coming into and going out of the kingdom; 

+ Poems, and + Chaucer, going in pilgrimage to St. Thomas, 

P+3+  - paled through 3 to Canterbury, as hey» 4 

| do. | 
However, it muſt be owned, that Centr may 
be placed, with greater probability, at Lenham, than, 


Hiſtory of with * Mr. Somner, or Mr. Burton, at Newington 


Cante N near Sittingbourn; where it is true many Roni an- 
p. 25- [tin 


p. 179, 180, tiquities Have been found; yet, being but eight miles 
&c. 


from Rocheſter, and ſeventeen from 0 anterbury, it is 


altogether out of diſtance on both ſides. But, though 
no antiquities (as hath been ſaid) do appear at Len- 
ham, there is a thing exceeding remarkable menti- 
oned on the tomb of Robert Thompſon, eſq; in the 
© church there, who was grandchild to that truly reli- 


ny wood of Charing, eſq; © She had, at her deceaſe, 


C lawfully heftonded from her, three hundred ſixty- 


« ſeven children; ſixteen of her own body, one hun- 
* qdred and fourteen grand- children, two hundred 
« twenty-eight in the third generation, and nine in 
the foiarth her renown lveth with her poſterity ; 
her body lieth in this church, and her monument 
60 may be ſeen in Mark ball 1 in ; FEE, where ſhe 
<« died.“ l 

Bocton Mal- Hard by Lenham, at Bocton Malherbe, the noble 
9 Te family of the Wottons * dwelt a long time; of which, 

C: 
7.99 1607 doctor of laws, privy-counſellor to king Henry VIII, 
| Edward VI, queen Mary, and queen Eliſabeth ; am- 


and Scots; and fo he ran through the courle of a long 
life, with great commendation, both for piety and 
prudence: as alſo Edward Wotton, the ſon of his 
nephew by a brother, whom, for his great experience 
and knowledge, queen Eliſabeth made lord control- 
Baron Wot- ler, and king James [the Firſt] created baron Wot- 
kg ton of Merlay. [ Afterwards, this eſtate came 
marriage to the family of the Stanhopes, earls of 


＋ within our memory, flouriſhed Nicholas Wotton, | 


| 


9 \ 
* 
+ * * 
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| 
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Cheſterfield In the con yea of King 'Chailes' the 
Second, Chartes Henry Kirkhoven Was tested lord 


Wotton of Bocton Malherbe. . i i ene . 
Nor hath this river any otller Wh memorable” upon 


it, beſides Leeds- caſtle, buik by the noble Crevequers, I Weed ade. 


called in ancient charters de Creuscuer luck le de "repito hops 

Corde. Afterwards, it was the" fortunate 1 11 ö 

Bartholomew baron of BadilſmerE; "who: rreacheouſly 25 ge 

fortified it againſt king Edward the Second, Wi ha 

given it him; but afterwards He found the! rewards 

of his treachery upon tlie gallows.. 

pleaſe, the whole relation, out of à little hiftory o of 

Thomas De-la-More, a noble perſon who lived in 

bows ſame age; which 1 * lately publiſned: „ In the'® 80 fad 
year 132 1, came queen Iſabel to the caſtle of Leeds o 1557. 

about Michaclmas, where ſhe had deſigned to lodge 

all night, but was not ſuffered to enter. The King, 


Hi 


2 48+ 


called together ſome neighbouring inhabitants out 
of Eſſex arid London, and gave them orders to 
beſiege the caftle. Bartholomew de Badilſmere 
was he who owned it, and, having left his wife 
and ſons in it, was gone, with the reſt of the ba- 


& rons, to ſpoil the eſtate of Hugh de Spenſer. The 
thus made probable : In Bede's time, the diſtance be- | 


* Page 116. tween Rocheſter and Canterbury was twenty-four | 


beſieged, in the mean time, deſpairing of ſuccour, 
the barons, with their aſſociates, came as far as 


|< Kingſton, and, with the mediation of the biſhops 


* Canterbury and London, and the cart of Pem- 
6 broke, petitioned the king to raiſe the ſiege, pro- 
miſing to ſurrender the caſtle into his bands; after 
© the next parliament; but the King, conſidering | 
that the beſieged could not hold out long, and, 
« moreover, incenſed at this their conturnacy, would 
«: not liſten to the petition of the barons. After they 
had diſperſed themſelves to other parts,” he gained ALL 
«© the caſtle,” though with no {mall difficulty; and. 
« ſending his wife and ſons to the Tower of Lon- 
don, hanged the reſt that v were in it.“ 

Thus the Medway, after it has received the Uttle 
river Len, paſſes through fruitful corn- fields; and by Len. 
Allington-caſtle (where Thomas Wyat ſenior, a learned Allington. 
knight * built a fair houſe) runs to Ailesford, in Saxon, *Reflauravit. 
eadlerpons, called by Henry Huntingdon Elſtre, n je 
and by Ninnius Epifford; who has alſo told us, that 


| it was called Saiſſenaeg-haibail by the Britons, be- 
gious matron Mary Honywood, wife of Robert Ho- 


cauſe of the Saxons being conquered there; as others 
have, in the ſame ſenſe, called it Anglesford : for 
Guortimer the Briton, fon of Guortigern, fell upon 
Hengiſt and the Engliſh-Saxons here; and, having 
diſordered them fo at the firſt onſet, that they were 


| not able to ſtand a ſecond charge, he put them to 5 


flight ; and they had been routed once for all, had 
not Hengiſt, by a fingular art of preventing dangers, 


betaken himſelf to the Iſle of Thanet, till that reſo- 
lute fierceneſs of the Britons was a little allayed, and 


freſh forces came out of Germany. In this battle, the 
two generals were ſlain; Catigern the Briton, and 
Hirſs the Saxon: the latter was buried at Horſted, Horſted. 
a little way from hence; arid left his name to the 


place; the former was buried in great ſtate, as it 1 is Catigern's 
baſſador to foreign courts nine times, and employed 


thrice in a treatyof peace between the Engliſh, French, 


thought, near Allesford, where thoſe four vaſt ſtones Brave. 
Fre pitched on end, with others lying croſs- ways upon 

them; much of the ſame form with that Britiſh mo- 

nument called Stonehenge. And this the common- 
people do ſtill, from Catigern, call Keith- coty-houſe. Keith-coty- 
Hither alſo king Edmund Ironſide purſued the Danes, houſe. 


and flew many of them, and from hence drove them 
"| into Shepey, Where, had he not been lopped by the | 
by treachery of duke Eadric, he had finally deſtroyed 


them.” Here alſo Radulphus F riſburn, e the pa- 
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tronage of Richard lord Grey of Codnor, with whom 


he returned from the wars of the Holy Land, founded 
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a houſe for Carmelites in Ailesford- wood, anno 1240, 
in imitation of thoſe whoſe lives he had obſerved in 
the wilderneſs of Paleſtine ; and they throve ſo well, 
that, quickly after, in the year 1245, there was a ge- 
neral chapter of the order held here, in which John 
Stock (fo called from his living in a hollow tree) was 
choſen general of the order through the world. We 
will only add, that this place gave the title of earl 


to Heneage Finch (ſecond ſon of Heneage earl of 


Nottingham) who was ſucceſſively honoured with the | 


titles of baron of Guernſey and earl of Ailesford, in 
_ conſideration as well of his noble deſcent, as his great 


Boxleys 


knowledge in the laws and conſtitution of this _—_ 
dom. ] 


Nor muſt we forget Delay we by whzene Wil- 


Ham de Ipre, a Fleming, earl of Kent, built a mo- 


Billing 


naſtery in the year 1145, ſupplying it with monks 


from Clarevalle in Burgundy; and not far from the 


oppoſite bank, juſt over-againſt this, is Birling, for- 
merly the barony of the Maminots, and then of the 
Sayes, whoſe eſtate at laſt came by females to the fa- 


milies of Clinton, Fienes, and Aulton. 


Halling. 


On the eaſt ſide of Medway (after it has paſſed by 


Halling, where Hamo de Heath, biſhop of Rocheſ- 


ter, built a ſeat for his ſucceſſors ; [and where Mr. 


Lambard, the firſt hiſtoriographer of this county, 
ſometime lived in the biſhop's houſe ;)] a little higher 


up is an ancient city, called by Antoninus Duro- brus, 


Durobrevis. 
table 


ſer, Rotbis. 
Ceaſter what. 


Locheſler. 


In an _— 


Duro-brive, and in ſome other places, more. truly, 


Duro-provz, or Durobrovæ. Bede names it Duro- 
brevis; and, in the decline of the Roman empire, 
bey Vel- time had fo contracted this name, that it was called 


Roibis; whence, with the addition of Cearden, (which, 


bein ing derived from the Latin caſtrum, was uſed by 


dur anceſtors to ſignify a city, town, or caſtle) they | tefort yigorouſly affauſted it, though in vain ; and 
called it Pponecexmren, and by contraction Rocheſ- 


ter; as the Latines called it Roffa, from one Rhoffus 
as Bede imagines, though to me there ſeem to be 
ſome remains of Roffa in the old Duro-brovis. Ard, 
us . the name, there is no reaſon to doubt of that; 
fince (beſides the courſe of the Itinerary and Bede's 
e; in the foundation- charter of the cathedral 
church it is expreſsly called Durobrovis; only this I 
would have to be obſerved, that the printed copies 


of Bede read Darueruum, where the manuſcripts have 
Durobrovis. It is placed in a vale, and on ſome ſides 


incompaſſed with walls, but not very ſtrong; and 


(as Malmſbury fays) it is pent within too narrow a 4 Charles II; who, dying anno 1659, was ſucceeded, 


in his honour, by his only ſon John, a perſon of ex- 


compaſs: ſo that it was formetly looked upon as a 
caſtle, rather than a city; for Bede calls it Cee 
Cantuariorum, i. e. the caſtle of the Kentiſh- men; 

but now it runs out with large ſuburbs, towards the 
weſt, eaft, and ſouth. It has had a great many misfor- 


tunes; in the year of our Lord 676, it was deſtroyed 


by Ethelred the Mercian, and, after that, was more 
chan once plundered by the Danes. [It was ſacked 
by them, in the days of king Ethelred, anno 839, 


and beſieged by chem again in anno 885, when they 


caft up works round it; but it was relieved by king | 
Alfred, and all the: lands of the biſhopric were laid 


waſte by king Ethelred, anno 986.] For Ethelbett, 
Fing of Kent, had built a ſtately church in it, and 


| honoured it with an epiſcopal ſee, making Juſtus the | 
firſt biſnop : but, when that church was decayed. with 

age, Gundulphus repaired it about the year 1080, 
and, turning out the prieſts, put monks in their ſtead; 
who are themſelves mo] ejected, and a dean, with fix 


Schelaſtici. prebendaries, and * ſcholars fill their 8 Near [erhaitts) Wile that for the navy was, about the ycar 
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this church, there hangs over the river a caſtle, for- 
tified very well both by art and nature; which, ac- 
cording to the common tradition, was built by Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent. But, without 


, | all doubt, William I. was founder of it; for we read 
in Domeſday : * The biſhop of Roveceſter holds in 


KElesforde, for exchange of the ground upon which 
« the caſtle ſtands.” It is certain, however, that 
biſhop Odo, depending upon an uncertain revolution, 
held this againſt William Rufus; and that, at laſt, 
for want of proviſions, he did not only ſurrender it, 


As to the repairing of the caftle, take this out of the 
Textus Roffenſis: 


dred pounds of deniers ; 
of Robert Fitz-Hammon and Henry earl of War- 
wick, the king yielded, that, inſtead of the money 
which he demanded in conſideration of the grant 
of the manor, biſhop Gundulph (becauſe he was 
well verſed in architecture and maſonry) ſhould 
build for him the caſtle of Rocheſter, all of ſtone, 
and at his own proper charge. 


cc 


to a compliance in the preſence of the king, biſhop 


Gundulph built the caſtle entirely, at his own coſt? 
And, a little while after, king Henry I. (as Florence 
of Worcefter has it) granted, to' the church of Can- 


terbury and the archbiſhops, the cuſtody and conſta- 
bleſhip of it for ever, and liberty to build a tower in 
it for themſelves. Since this time, it has undergone 
one or two ſieges; but then eſpecially, when the ba- 
rons wars alarmed alt England, and Simon de Mon- 


cut down the wooden bridge; inſtead of which, a 


curious arched ſtone-bridge [(one of the fineſt, if not 


the very beſt in England)] was afterwards built, with 
money raiſed out of the French ſpoils, by John Cob- 


himfelf by his warlike courage, from nothing, to the 
higheſt pitch of honour. [Of late years, it gave an 
additional title to the lord Wilmot of Adderbury in 


[the county of Oxford, who, in conſideration of his 
great and many ſignal ſervices done to the crown at 


home and abroad, was created earl of Rocheſter by 
letters patents, bearing date at Paris, Dec. 13, 1652, 


traordinary wit and learning, He dying without iſſue, 


of Rocheſter, November 29, 1682, 34 Charles II.] 


The Medway poſts through the foreſaid bridge 
with a violent courſe like a torrent, but, preſently 


growing more calm, affords a dock to the beſt ap- Chatham. 
pointed fleet that ever the ſun ſaw, ready for action 5 — 
upon all occaſions, and built at a great expence by the, 7 


moſt” ſerene queen Eliſabeth, for the ſafety of ke 


kingdoms, and the terror of her enemies; who alſo, 


for the ſecurity of it, raiſed a fort upon the ban!:. 


niſhed only with one ſmall dock ; which, becoming 
roo ſtreight for the then growing ſervice, was aſſigned 
to the uſe of the office of ordnance (where it ſtill 


"8 X X X 


but was + degraded alfo, and quitted the kingdom. 4. De gradu 
ect 43. 


« When William II. would not Textus Rof- 


2 fenſ. n- 
confirm Lanfrank's gift of the manor of Heden- Gent N18. 
* ham, in the county a Buckingham, to the church book of chat 


of Rocheſter, unleſs Lanfrank, and ie nmr bi- KY cata 
e ſhop of Rocheſter, would give the king + one hun- + Cent li 


bras aenart- 


at laſt, by the interceſſion un. 


At length, when 
| © biſhops, though with ſome difficulty, were brought 


ham and Robert * Knowles ; the latter whereof raiſed * Called » MW 


nolius 3& the 
French. | 


July 26, 1680, Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon to Ed- 
ward earl of Clarendon, viſcount Hyde of Kenel- 
'worth, and baron of Wotton Baſſet, was created earl 


[This yard was at firſt confined to a narrow flip on 
the edge of the river, beneath the church ; and fur- 
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ſons hat at ſeain the n of the crown, under che 
name of the cheſt at Chatham, inſtituted anno 1588; 


1522, removed to the place where it now is accom- 
modated with all the requiſites of a royal arſenal, 
and thoſe ſince augmented by additions of docks, 
launches, ſtore-houſes, (one no leſs than ſix hundred 
ſixty feet long) maſt-houſes, boat-houſes, &c. all of a 
late erection, exceeding what had ever before been 
known in the navy of England. All theſe being 
ſo well fenced with new forts, ſuch as thoſe at Gil- 


* Ann. c. 26. lingham, Cockham- wood, the Swomp, &c. and order- 


Sheerneſs. 


ed to be farther fortified by an expreſs law to that 
purpoſe; perhaps, there may not be a more complete 
arſenal than this, in the whole world. To theſe add 
the royal fort of Sheerneſs in the iſle of Shepey 


(here, by the way, there hath. been alſo eſtabliſh- 


ed a yard, as an appendix to Chatham, furniſh- 
ed for anſwering all occaſions of ſhips of lower rates 


| reſorting thither, in time of action ;) which fort was 


Weſt- Swale. 


Shepey. 


Ealt-Swale. 


+ So ſaid 


ann. 1607. 


* Hath, C. 
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I 2. The general tonnage of the whole 


built, at the mouth of this river, by king Charles 


the Second, and ſtands more commodiouſly for the 


ſecurity of the river, than the caſtle of Queenborough 
did, which was built there for that purpole, by 0 
Edward III, but is now demoliſhed. 


AtChatham alſo is repoſited that ſolemn and only yet 
eſtabliſhed fund of naval charity * che relief of Per- 


U M. 


when, with the advice of Sir Francis Drake, Sir John 
Hawkins, and others, the ſeamen ſerving the then 
queen, did voluntarily aſſign a portion of each man's 
pay to the ſuccour of their then wounded fellows ; 
which method, receiving confirmation from the queen, 
has been ever ſince maintained, and yet continues. 


Here alſo was erected an hoſpital for the like Pious 


uſe, at the private coſt of Sir John Hawkins, in the 
36th of the ſame queen. 


And, now, having touched upon all the yards 


and docks in this county, in ſuch order as their ſi- 
tuation required; and this one county having contri- 
buted more, than the whole number. beſides, to the 
building, repairing, ſafe-harbouring, and equipping 
of the navy of England ; we will here give the reader 


a ſhort view of the vaſt growth and improvement of 


the ſaid navy in this and the laſt age, according to 


the calculation made + ſome years ſince by Samuel + 1695. 


Pepys, eſq; a perſon of great ſkill and experience in 


naval affairs; and to whoſe informations the. reader 


is alſo indebted for the forementioned accounts. 


— 
* 


7 The different ſtates of the Royar Navy. 


3. 1 number of men required for manning the 


| the fame | —— — 
| 4: The medium of Its annual charge during the 
* Fixe . peace. 5 | 


In Mr. Carnden's cane. 5 At this day. _ 1 85 
1. The number of ſhips and veſſels, from 50 tons | be. | . 
and upwards  — — but 40 ſhips | above 200 ſhips. | 


under 23, 600 tons | above 112,400 tons. 


under 7800 men | above 45,000 men. 


under 15, 500 l. above 400,000 1. 


under 96,4001. 5 


Now the Medway, grown fuller and broader, makes 
a pleaſant ſhew with its curling waves, and paſſes 
through fruitful fields, till, divided by Shepey-iſland, 
(which I fancy is the ſame that Ptolemy calls Toli- 
atis) it is carried into the river of Thames by two 
mouths; the one whereof, weſtward, is called Weſt- 
Swale; and the eaſtern one, which ſeems to have cut 
Shepey from the continent, Eaſt-Swale ; but by Bede 
Genlad and Yenlet. This iſland from the ſheep (a 
multitude whereof it feeds) was called by our an- 


ceſtors Shepey, i. e © an iſland of ſheep” it is ex- 
ceeding fruitful in corn, but wants wood; and it is 
_ twenty-one miles in compaſs. Upon the northern 
| ſhore, it had a ſmall monaſtery, now called Minſter, 


built by Sexburga, wife to Ercombert, king of Kent, 
in the year 710; below which, a certain Brabanter, 
＋ lately undertook to make brimſtone and coppe- 
ras, of ſtones found upon the ſhore, by boiling them 


in a furnace. Upon the weſt ſide, it“ had a very | 
beautiful and ſtrong caſtle, built by king Edward the 
Third; and it was (as he himſelf expreſſes it) “ plea- 


« ſant in ſituation, the terror of his enemies, and the 
« comfort of his ſubjects.” To this he added a bo- 


rough, and, in honour of Philippa of Hainault, his 


queen, called it Queenborough, 1. e. the borough 
« of the queen.” || One of the conſtables of it was 


ſent conllable Edward Hoby, a perſon highly deſerving honour 
and reſpect, as having very much improved his own 
excellent wit with the ornaments of learning. To 
the eaſt is Shurland, formerly belonging to the 


is; GC; 


Shurland. 


| Cheineys, * 1 to Philip Herbert ot fon 0 Nov, "MF 
to Henry earl of Pembroke) whom king James [the 


Firſt] the ſame day, created baron Herbert of Shur- 


land and earl of Montgomery 3 [which ftill remains 


in the ſame family. 


The right honourable Eliſabeth lady 3 mo- | 
ther to Thomas earl of Suſſex, was innobled with  _ 


the title of counteſs of Shepey, during life, Septem- 


ber 6, 1680, the 32d of Charles II; ſince whoſe death, 
in conſideration of many eminent ſervices done + 


the crown by the honourable Henry Sidney, eſq; 


fourth ſon of Robert, earl of Leiceſter, the titles of 
viſcount Shepey and baron of Milton, near Sitting . 


bourn, were both conferred on him by king William 
the Third, April 9, 1689 ; who was alſo afterwards 


created earl of Rumney, and made lord warden of | 
the cinque-ports, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and mann * 


of the ordnance.] 


This iſland ole to the bu ndred of Middleton; 
ſo called from the town of Middleton, now Milton; Milton. 
| [and (as we juſt now obſerved) erected into a barony.] 
It was formerly a royal villa, and of much more 


note than at preſent ; though Haſting, the Daniſh pi- 
rate, fortified a caſtle hard by, in the year of 893, 
with a deſign to do it all the miſchief he could; 


[the footſteps whereof do yet remain at Kemſley- 


downs, beyond the church. This they now call (as 


being overgrown with buſhes) the Caftle-ruff, whither Caſlle ruff 


king Alfred coming againſt him, fortified himſelf; 
on the other hide of fie water; the ditches of which 


fortification, 1 


2 


I above 1, 620, I.. 
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fortification, and ſome ſmall part of the ee 
* Alfredi vi- alſo, ſtill remain by the name of Bayord-caſtle, * 
ta, P. 44145» ſecus fontes Cantianos, near unto Sittingbourn. But 
OY the Dane never did the town of Milton ſo much real 
"miſchief as did Godwin earl of Kent, who, being in 
rebellion againſt Edward the Confeſſor, in the year 
1052, entered the king's town of Middleton, and 
+ Chron. Sax. burnt it to the ground +; which, in all probability, 
anno 1052. ſtood, in thoſe days, near the church, and near a 
mile from the preſent town, and was, upon the re- 
building, removed to the head of the creek, where it 
Sittingbourn. now ſtands.] Near this is Sittingbourn, a town well 
ſtored with inns; [once both a mayor and market- 
town, but now, through diſuſe, enjoying neither ;] and 


"Tong the remains of Tong-caſtle do alſo appear in the neigh- 


bourhood: this laſt was the ancient ſeat of Guncel- 


The family lin deBadilſmere, a perſon who enjoyed great honours ; 


of Badilſ- whoſe ſon Bartholomew was the father of that Gun- 


cellin, who, by the heireſs of Ralph Fitz-Bernard, 
lord of Kingſdown, had that ſeditious Bartholemew 
mentioned before. 
had Giles, who died without iſſue; Margery wife, of 
William Roos, of Hamlack; Maud, of John Vere 
_ earl of Oxford; Eliſabeth, of William Bohun earl 
of Northampton, and afterwards of Edmund Morti- 
mer; and Margaret, of John Tiptoft; 
'- deſcended a ſplendid race of princes and noblemen. 
Tenham. {Not far from Sittingbourn is Tenham, from which 
_ Firſt, was created a baron of this realm, by the title 
of lord Tenham ; which title has been ſucceſsfully 

| enjoyed by ſeveral of his deſcendents.] 
Feverſham. 
diüouſly ſituated; for the moſt plentiful part of this 
county lies round it, and it has a bay very convenient 
for importation and exportation; by which means 
Southouſe's it flouriſhes at this day, and above its neighbours. It 
— is alſo noted for a fiſhery of oiſters. Theſe fiſhing- 
grounds were granted by king John to the abbot and 
convent of Feverſham. And it ſeems formerly alſo to 
have made a good figure, ſeeing king Athelſtan held a 
* Prudentum * meeting here of the wiſe-men of the kingdom, and 
erden. made ſeveral laws, in the year of our Lord og; and 
that Stephen, who uſurped the crown of England, 
built a monaſtery for Cluniacs, wherein himſelf, his 
wife Maud, and his ſon Euſtace were all buried. 
[And that this was founded for the monks of Clugny 
appears to be true by his foundation-charter printed 


vol. i. in the + Monaſticon, he taking his firſt abbot and 


p. 688, 
Hit. of order; 3 but yet || Mr. Somner and * Mr. Southouſe, 
1 +++ from the abſolutory letters of Peter abbot of Ber- 
Feverſhami- mondſey, and of the prior and monks of St. Mary de 
caſe, p. 7» 8. Caritate, finding Clarembaldus, the firſt abbot of 
| of Feverſham, and his monks, releaſed from all o- 
bedience and ſubjection to the church of Clugny, 
+ Monaſt. and to the abbot and prior aforeſaid +, are inclined 
ang P. 689. to believe, that the abbot and monks of Feverſham 
(purſuant to their abſolution) preſently took upon 
them the rule and habit of St. Bennet. It is, notwith- 
ſtanding, clear they were {till eſteemed of the order of 
Clugny, for ſeveral years after; as farther appears 
by the confirmation-charters of king Henry II, king 
2 p.687, John, and Henry III, all printed in the | Monaſticon; 
lis ber and by the bulls of pope Innocent III, Gregory X, 
nunimenta and Boniface IX, all in * a MS. book in Chriſt- church, 
de Canterbury: ſo that I gueſs the miſtake muſt like on 
| Mr. Somner's and Mr. Southouſe's ſide, the abſo- 
lutory letters, in all probability, tending only to their 
abſolution from thoſe particular houſes making any 


He again, by Margaret Clare, 


from whence 


I, next, ſaw Feverſham, which is very commo- 


monks out of the abbey of Bermondſcy of the ſame 


| 


been broached about them. 
nothing to offer as my own conjecture, unleſs they might be 


claim upon them, and hot from the order itſelf; 
though it cannot be denied + but that the abbot and + Monaſt. 


monks of Reading were at firſt Cluniacs, and after Sl, vol. * 


17. 
became Benedictines, as, perhaps, theſe might do "Ag g 


years after their firſt foundation. And thus much 
for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of this town. As for ſe- 
cular matters, it has of late days been honoured by 


giving title to Sir George Sands of Lees- court in this 


county, knight of the bath; who, in conſideration of 
his faithful ſervices to king Charles I, was, by king 
Charles II, advanced to the degree and dignity of a 
baron of this realm, by the title of baron Throwley, 
as alſo of viſcount Sands of Lees - court, and earl 
of Feverſham, by letters patents bearing date at Weſt- 
minſter, April 8, in the 28th of Charles II, which he 
was only to enjoy for the term of life ; with the re- 
mainder to Lewis lord Duras, marquis of Blanquefort 
in France, and baron of Holdenby in England; who, 


marrying the lady Mary, eldeſt daughter of the ſaid 


George earl of Feverſham, who died April 16, 1677, 
the ſaid lord Duras, being naturaliſed by act of parlia- 
ment, anno 1665, ſucceeded his father-in-law in all his 
titles + ; by whoſe death, that of the earl of Feverſham + Dugd. Bar. 


is now extinct; and Lees- court aforeſaid is become a g i. fl. p. 


88. 
ſeat of the earl of Rockingham, by his marriage with 


Catharine, the ſiſter of Mary, and (ſince the death 


| of the earl of F area. ſole heir of that e- 
ſtate. ] 


place Sir John Roper, in the time of king James the | 


Near this place {as alſo in other parts of hs coun- 
ty they diſcover, here and there, pits of a great depth; 


which, though narrow at the top, yet, more inward, 


are very capacious, having, as it were, diſtin& cham- 
bers, with pillars of chalk. Several opinions have To what 


d the pits 
For my part, I have 1 Kent? 


were thoſe pits out of which the Britons dug chalk made. 
to manure their ground, as they are ſaid to ave done 
by Pliny: For,“ ſays he, * they uſed to ſink 


* pits a hundred feet deep, narrow at the mouth, but, 


within, of great compaſs 3” and juſt ſuch are thoſe 
pits we deſcribe, nor are they met with any where 
but in chalky grounds. Unleſs ſome will imagine, 
that the Engliſh-Saxons might dig ſuch holes for the 
ſame uſes the Germans did, from whom they were de- 
ſcended : © They were wont,” ſays Tacitus, © to dig 
“holes under- ground, and to cover them with great 


quantities of dung; thus they proved a refuge a- 


« gainſt winter, and a garner for their corn; for the 
« bitterneſs of the cold is allayed by ſuch places. 
« And, if at any time the enemy ſurpriſe them, he 
« plunders only what is open and expoſed ; the ſe- 
« cret corners and pits being either altogether un- 


« known, or ſafe, upon this account, that they are 


« to be ſought for.?“ 


From thence, upon an open ſhore abounding with 
ſhell-iſh, and particularly oiſters, (the pits of 


which are very common) we ſee Reculver, in Sax- Reculver, 


on, Reaculy; but formerly by the Romans and Bri- 
tons Regulbium, as it is called in the Notitia; which Rogulblume 
tells that the tribune of the firſt cohort of the Ve- 
taſians lay here in garriſon, under the count of the 
Saxon ſhore (for ſo, in thoſe times, were the neigh- 
bouring ſea- coaſts ſtyled ;) and it juſtifies this its an- 


tiquity by the coins of the Roman emperors dug up 
therein. 


This is the firſt Roman watch-tower that 
comes in our way; and, theſe caſtles or watch- towers 
being uſually built upon the higheſt ground that 
was near the place where it was thought convenient 


rhey ſhould be ſet, we may conclude that this ſtood 


in that {quare Plot of riſing ground, within which, 
after 
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afterwards, king Ethelbert's palace, and, after that, 


the monaſtery, ſtood, and now the minſter or church 


only ſtands, incompaſſed with the foundations of a 


very thick wall, which may poſſibly be the remains 


of this ancient Roman fort, it being of the ſame 
figure with the reſt that are ſtill more perfect. How- 


ever, that it was ſomewhere hereabouts, the great num- 


ber of ciſterns, cellars, &c. daily diſcovered by the fall 


of the cliff, amply teſtify; together with the great 


daily found in the ſands: 


quantities of Roman brick or tile, opus muſivum, 


coins, fibulæ, gold- wire, ear-rings, bracelets, &c. 


from the land- ward, upon the fall of the cliffs; the 
earthen parts whereof being waſhed way by the ſea, 


theſe metalline ſubſtances remain likewiſe behind in 
the ſands, whence they are conſtantly picked out by 
the poor people of the place. And theſe they find 


here in ſuch great quantities, that we muſt needs 


conclude it to | have been a place heretofore of great 
extent and very populous ; and that it, one time or 


other, underwent ſome great devaſtation either by war 
or fire, or both. 
latter, there being many patterns found of metals run 


1 think I may be confident of the 


together, whereof the Rev. Dr. Batteley, late arch- 


deacon of Canterbury, (a curious and ſkilful collec- 


tor of ſuch-like antiquities) had a cogent proof, VIZ. 


. Philoſoph. 


Tranſact. 


N. 268. 


| Raculf-min- 
ther to Edmund the elder, gave it to Chriſt-church 


ſter. 


two feet from the beach.] 


of a piece of copper and gold thus joined in the 
melting, which he had from thence. About half a 
mile off, there appears, in the cliff, a ſtratum of ſhells 
of the white conchites, in a greeniſh ſand, not above 
Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, when he gave Canterbury to Auſtin the monk 


built here a palace for himſelf; Baſſo, a Saxon, a- 
dorned it with a monaſtery, out of which Bright 


wald, the eighth in the ſee of Canterbury, was called 


to be b e whereupon it was from the mo- 


naſtery called alſo Raculf. minſter, when Edred, bro- 


in Canterbury. At this day, it is nothing but a 


little country-village, and the ſmall reputation it has 


Hadrianus 


Junius. Hol. 


In mar. 


Stour. 
Wantſum. 


Weald. 
Hothfield. 


Aſhford. 
Wye. 


is derived from that monaſtery, the towers whereof, 
in the form of pyramids, are of uſe to ſea-men for the 


avoiding of ſands and ſhelves in the mouth of the river 


Thames; for as a certain poet has it in his * 
peis: 


Cernit oloriferum Tamifim ſua Doridi amare 


Fluming miſcentem. 
Sees Thames, renown'd for ſwans, with brackiſh 


"Waves... | 
Mix her pure ſtream . 


houſes; and the church itſelf is in great danger to be 


loft; for the preſerving of which, there are men al- 


moſt continually employed to make good the walls or 
banks. The church- yard is walled about with a vaſt 
thick wall, which was of great compaſs, and contained 
within it the palace of king Ethelbert. 


Now we are come to the iſle of Thanet, which is 


divided from the continent by the ſmall channel of 


the river Stour, called by Bede Wantſum, and made 
up of two different rivers in that woody tract named 
the Weald; [near one of which ſtands Hothfield, a 
ſeat of the earl of Thanet.] As ſoon as the Stour 
gets into one channel, it viſits Aſhford and Wye, 
noted market-towns.; the latter but fmall ; the other, 
4 large country-town, conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet, 


Cc ͤ 1» 


which yet do all come 


Dover is ſaid to have built; 


their ſide: for Cæſar himſelf tells us, that, after he 
| had marched by night twelve miles from the ſhore, 
| he firſt encountered the Britons upon a river; and, 


| a great number of trees, were poſted in a place won- 
Place 1 is exactly“ twelve miles from the ſea-coaſt, nor * It is fan to | 


ji ũs there another river between; ſo that, of neceſſity, his be more. 
[The ſea hath got all the town, except a very few 


The ruins 
of the wall are ſtill to be ſeen in many places. ] 


bones, together with four teeth, perfect and ſound, 


both broad and long. Both of them had their col · 
lege of prieſts z that at the latter was built by John 
Kemp, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a native- of the 


{ 
place; [Wye had a lofty ſteeple in the middle, the 12 
ſpire whereof was formerly fired by lightning, and N 
burnt down to the ſtone- work or tower; which too, K. . 


of late, for want of timely repair, fell down of itſelf, | 276. 
and beat down the greateſt part of the church; in 

the room of which a very handſome one hath been 

erected.] It had alſo a peculiar well, into which 


God was moved to infuſe a wonderful virtue by the 


prayers of a certain Norman monk, if we may be- 
lieve Roger Hoveden, whom I would by all means Page 457- 
recommend to you, if you are an admirer of miracles, 


Next, the Stour [leaving Eaſt-well, the ſeat of the Eaft-well. 


earl of Winchelſea, with a noble park, from which 

is a large and pleaſant proſpect to the ſea; and pſig 

by Olanige or Olantigh, i. e. © an eight or iſland ;”] Olanige. 
comes to Chilham, or, as others call it, Julham, where Chilham. 
are the ruins of an ancient caſtle that one Fulbert of pulbert of 


which family ſoon en- Dover. 
ded in an heir female, married to Richard, the natural 

ſon of king John, to whom ſhe brought this caſtle 

and very large poſſeſſions. He had two daughters 

by her, Lora, wife of William Marmion; and Iſabel, 


+ Dr. N 
lins's al 
tom. AG 


wite of David de Strathbogy earl of Athol in Scot- | 


land, and mother to that John earl of Athol, who, | Durove 


having been ſentenced for repeated treaſons, (to make 
his puniſhment exemplary and public, in proportion 
to the greatneſs of his birth) was hanged at Lon- 
don upon a gallows fifty feet high, and taken down, 
when half dead, and beheaded; and the trunk cf 
his body thrown into the fire; a puniſhment too in- 


human, and very rarely practiſed in this kingdom. 


1zos. 


Canterb 


| Hereupon his goods being confiſcated, king Edward 
the Firſt gave this caſtle, with the hundred of Fe- 


lebergh, to > Bartholomew de Badilſmere; but he alſo, 
wihia a ſhort time, forfeited both for treaſon, as I 
but juſt now obſerved. - 

It is a current opinion among the inhabitants, that 
Julius Cæſar incamped here in his ſecond expedition 
againſt the Britons, and that thence it was called 
Julham, as if one ſhould fay “ Julius's ſtation, or 
„ houſe;” and, if I miſtake not, they have truth on 


after he had beat them into the woods, that he in- 
camped there; where the Britons, having cut down 


derfully fortified both by nature and art. Now, this 


firſt march muſt have been hither, where he kept his 

men incamped for ten days, till he had refitted his 

fleet (which had been ſhattered very much by a ſtorm) | 

and got it to the ſhore. Below this towin is a green 
barrow, faid to be the burying-place of one Jul-Laber 

many ages ſince; who, ſome will tell you, was 4 

giant; others a witch. For my own part, imagining 5 

all along that there might be ſomething of real an- 
tiquity couched under that name, I am almoſt 
perſuaded, that Laberius Durus, the tribune, ſlain T.aberius Da- 
by the Britons in their march from the camp we ſus the tr 


ſpoke of, was buried here; and that from hn the bune. 
barrow was called Jul-Laber. 


[Below Chilham, is Chartham, where, in hiya? adn 


1668, in the ſinking of a well, was found, about ſeven- 
teen feet deep, a parcel of ſtrange and monſtrous 


Anno 7 


but | 


1d to | 


= * Mr. vw. 
ner, and 
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N. 272, 275, 
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but in 2 manner petrified and turned into ſtone; 


each almoſt as big as the hand of a man. They 
are ſuppoſed by * learned and judicious perſons, who 
have ſeen and conſidered them, to be the bones of 
ſome large marine animal which had periſhed there, 
and that the long vale of twenty miles -or more, 
through which the river Stour runs, was formerly an 
arm of the ſea (the river, as they conceive, being 
named Stour from Æſtuarium;) and laſtly, that the 


fea, having by degrees filled up this vale with earth, 


fand, ouſe, and other matter, did then ceaſe to diſ- 


charge itſelf this way, when it broke through the 


iſthmus between Dover and Calais. 


Another opinion 
is, that they are the bones of elephants, abundance 
of which were brought over into Britain by the em- 


peror Claudius, who landed near Sandwich, and who 


therefore might probably come this way in his march 


to the Thames; the ſhape and bigneſs of theſe teeth 


+ Dr. Mul · agre 


lins's ana · 
tom. Account 


Durovernum 


Canterbury . 


Auſtin the 
Engliſh a- 
poſtle. 


oak a pall 


Anno 793. 


eing alſo with a + late deſcription of the grind- 
ers of an elephant 3 and. their depth under-ground, 
being (as is conceived) probably accounted for by 
the continual We Con of the earth from the 
hills. 


Stour (dividing its channel) runs with a ſwift current 


to Durovernum, the chief city of this county, to 
which city it gives the name; for Durwhern ſigni- 


fies, in Britiſh, a rapid river. It is called by Ptolemy, 


inſtead of Durovernum, Darvernum; by Bede and 


others, Dorobernia; by the Saxons Canx· pana-byni, 
i. e. 
nius and the Britons Caer Kent, 1. e. © the city of 
« Kent;“ by us, Canterbury; and, by the Latines, 
Cantuaria. 


was famous in the times of the Romans: Not 


5 very large,” as Malmfbury ſays, nor very little; 1 
4 famous for its good fituation, for the richneſs of 
6 the neighbouring ſoil, for the entireneſs of the walls 


« inclofing it, for its e of water and wood; 
& and, beſides all this, by reaſon of the nearnefs of 
« the ſea, it has fiſh in abundance.” While the 
Saxon heptarehy flouriſhed, it was the capital city of 
the kingdom of Kent, and the ſeat of their kings, till 
king Ethelbert, gave it, with the royalties, to Auſtin, 
when conſecrated archbiſhop of the Engliſh nation; 
who here fixed a ſee for himſelf and ſucceſſors. 


honour of the pall, (this was a biſhop's veſtment, 
going over the ſhoulders, made of ſheep's ſkin, in 


memory of him who fought the loſt ſheep, and, 
when he had found it, laid it on his ſhoulders ; and 


it was- imbroidered' with croſſes, and taken off the 
body or coffin of St. Peter) was ſettled at London by 


St. Gregory, pope, for the honour of St. Auguſtine, 


it was removed hither; for Kenulfus, king of the 
« Becauſe Au- 


Mercians, writes thus to pope Leo: 
« guſtine, of bleſſed memory, (who firſt preached 


«. the word of God to the Engliſh nation, and glo- | 
0 riouſly preſided over the churches” af Saxony in 
< the city of Canterbury) is now dead; and his 
body was buried in the church of St. Peter prince 
e of the apoſtles, (which his ſucceſſor Laurentius 
4 conſecrated :) ĩt ſeemeth good to all wiſe men of our 
nation, that that city ſhould have the metropolitan 
© honour, where his body is buried who planted the 
true faith in thoſe parts. But whether or no tlie 


archiepiſcopal ſee and metropolitical dignity of this 


nation were ſettled hore by authority of the wiſe men, 


i. e. (to ſpeak agreeably to our preſent times) by au- 


thority of parliament or by Auſtin himſelf, in his 


VOI. I, 


« the city of the people of Kent,” by Nin. 


A very ancient city it is, and, no doubt, 


And, 
though the metropolitan dignity, together with the 


r 


life-time, as others would have it; it is certain, that 
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the popes, immediately ſucceeding, fixed it ſo firm 


f 


to this place, that they decreed an anathema, and 
hell-fire, to any one that ſhould preſume to remove 
it. From that time, it is incredible how the place 
flouriſhed, both by the archiepiſcopal dignity, and al- 


fo a ſchool which Theodore, the ſeventh archbiſhop, 


founded there ; and, though it was much ſhattered in 
the Daniſh wars, and has been ſeveral times almoſt 
quite deſtroyed by the caſualties of fire, yet it has al- 
ways riſen again with greater beauty, 


Alfter the coming in of the Normans, when William 


Rufus (as it is in the Regiſter of St. Auguſtine's ab- 


bey) had © given the city of Canterbury entirely to 
te the biſhops, which they had formly held only by 
* courteſy z” by the relation which it bore to religion, 
and by the bounty of its prelates eſpecially of Simon 
Sudbury, who repaired the walls) it did not only re- 


cruit, but on a ſudden grew up to ſuch ſplendor, as, 


even for the beauty of its private buildings, to be 


equal to any city in Britain; but, for the magnificence 
of its churches, and their number, to exceed the beſt 


minent, Chriſt's and St. Auſtin's; both inſtituted for 
Benedictine monks. 
very heart of the city, and riſes with ſo much majeſty, 
that, even at a diſtance, it imprints upon the mind 
a ſort of religious veneration. The ſame Auſtin that 


I ſpoke of before, repaired this church, which (as 


| of them. Among theſe are + were two peculiarly e- t Are, 0. 
At five miles diſtance from Chilham aforeſaid, the | 


As for Chriſt-church, it is in the 


Bede tells us) had been formerly built by the Ro- 


mans that were Chriſtians ; he dedicated it to Chriſt, 
and it became a fee for his ſucceſſors, which * 80 
archbiſhops have now in a continued ſucceſſion been 


poſſeſſed of, Of whom Lanfrank and William Cor- 


* 74; 8. 


boyl, when that more ancient fabric was burnt down, 


raiſed the upper part of the church to that majeſty 
wherein it now appears, as their ſucceſſors did the 


lower part; both done at great charges, to which the 


pious ſuperſtition of former ages very liberally con- 
tributed; for numbers of all ſorts (of the higheſt, 
middle, and loweſt ranks) flocked hither with large 
offerings to viſit the tomb of Thomas Becket, arch- 
biſhop. He was flain in this church by the 
courtiers, for oppoſing the king too reſolutely and 


warmly in defence of the liberties of the church; 


and he was regiſtered on that account by the dope 
in the calendar of martyrs, had divine honours paid 


him, and was ſo loaded with rich offerings, that gold 
was one of the meaneſt treaſures of his ſhrine ; *All,“ 


ſays Eraſmus, who was an eye-witneſs, 


“ and, even in the whole church, appeared a profuſe- 
C neſs above that of kings.” [And, at the diſſolu- 
tion, + the plate and jewels filled two great cheſts, 


Ang 
each whereof required eight men to carry them out p. 


of the church.] So that the name of Chriſt ſto 
whom it was dedicated] was almoſt laid aſide for 
that of St. Thomas. Nor was it ſo much famed for 
any other thing as the memory and burial of this 


man, though it has ſome other tombs that might 


deſervedly be boaſted of, particularly that of 
Edward prince of Wales, ſirnamed the Black; (a he- 
ro, for his warlike valour, almoſt a miracle) and of 
that potent prince, king Henry the Fourth. But 


“ ſhined, 
« ſparkled, glittered, with rare and very large jewels; 


4 Monaſt. 
I. vol. i. 
18. 


king Henry VIII. diſperſed all this wealth which 
had been ſo long in gathering, and drove out the 
monks; in lieu whereof Chriſt-church has a dean, 
archdeacon, twelve prebendaries, and ſix preachers, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to plant the word of God in the 
6 places. It had another church below 


EE 


the 


2.66 . r OE U M. 
Seven patriarchs of England, primates ſeven, 
Seven rectors, and ſeven labourers in heaven, 
Seven ciſterns pure of life, ſeven lamps of light, 
Seven palms, and of this realm ſeven crowns Tull - 
bright, | 
Seven ſtars are here beſtow'd in vault below. 


the city, which diſputed pre-eminence with this, known 
St. Auguſ= by the name of St, Auſtin's, becauſe St. Auſtin himſelf, |. 
mag gh and king Ethelbert by his advice, founded it to the 
Aultin'ss honour of St. Peter and St, Paul, for a burying-place 
both of the kings of Kent and the archbiſhops (for 
it was not then lawful to bury in cities ;) it was richly | 
endowed by them, and the abbot there had a mint 
granted him, and the privilege of coining. [“ Af 
+ Lies, C. ter the diſſolution] though the greateſt part of it 
* Is, C. lay in ruins, and the reſt * was turned into a houſe 
| Beholds it for the kings, yet any one that | beheld it might 
+ Ha —c from thence eaſily apprehend what it + had been. 
Auſtin himſelf was buried in the porch of it, and 

(as Thomas Spot has told us) with this epitaph : 


St. 


It will 5 be material to take notice of another 
church near this; which (as Bede affirms) was built 
by the Romans, and dedicated to St. Martin; and 
in which (before the coming of Auſtin) Bertha of 
| the blood royal of the Franks, and wife of Ethel- 
bert, was uſed to have divine ſervice celebrated in 
the Chriſtian way. - [Here is a very ancient font of 
ſtone ; which tradition ſays is the ſame in which king 
Ethelbert was baptiſed.] As to the caſtle, which ap- 
pears on the ſouth ſide of the city, with its decayed 
| bulwarks ; ſince it does not ſeem to be of any great 
| antiquity, I have nothing memorable to ſay of it, but 
|] only that it was built by the + Normans, Of the + Rather by 

But Bede, who 1s a better authority, aſſures us, | Uignity of the ſee of Canterbury, which was for- 4 
that he had over him this much more ancient inſcrip- merly exceeding great, I ſhall only ſay, that, as, in 

5 ER. former ages, under the hierarchy of the church of 


Rome, the archbiſhops of Canterbury were primates 
Hl REQV IESCIT DOMINVS AVGVSTI- of all England, legates of the pope, and (fo pope 
NVS DOROVERNENSIS ARCHIEPISCOPV 8 Urban II. expreſſed it) as it were patriarchs of the | 
PRIMVS, Q I OLIM HVC A BEATO GRE- other world, ſo, when the pope's authority was thrown 
l| - GORIO ROMANAE VRBIS PONTIFICE PI- | off, it was decreed by a ſynod held in the year 15343 
| | RECTVS, ET A DEO OPERATIONE MI- that, laying aſide that title, they ſhould be ſtill pri- Primate and 
RACVLORVM SVFFVLTVS, ET ETHEL- 


mates and metropolitans of all England. This dig pelt 
BERTVM REGEM AC GENTEM ILLIVS AB of all Eng- 


Now, C. 


255 Inclytus Anglorum præſul pius, & decus altum, 
Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpere Jandtus. 


The kingdom? s honour, and the church's grace, 
Here Auſtin, E bleſs d apofile, lays. 


3 er net re 


_ Iu EE I EE oe tate nd 
—ͤ — — — — 


8 PRI ” 


IDOLORVM CVLTV AD FIDEM CHRISTI 
PERDVXIT, ET COMPLETIS IN PACE 


DIEBVS OFF ICI SVI DEFVNCTVS EST 
SEPTIMO KALE NDAS IVNIAS, EODEM 
REGE. REGNANTE. | 


This is, 


TY Here reſteth St. Auguſtine, the firſt archbiſhop | 
« of Canterbury, who, being formerly ſent hither by 


ce the bleſſed Gregory, biſhop of Rome, and ſupport- 
ed of God by the working of miracles, both con- 


« yerted Ethelbert, with his kingdom, from the wor- 


c ſhip of idols to the faith of Chriſt ; and alſo, having 
« fulfilled the days of his office, died, on the 7 of 
* the calends of Fe in the ſame * 8 reign. & 


stiling. pretence thereof to ſo great antiquity, it is juſtly ob- 


Orig. P. 2, jected, that the ſtyle Archiepiſcopus could not then 


be in the weſtern church, as not being commonly al- 


| lowed to metropolitans (according to Mabillon and 


others) till about the ninth century. ] 
With him, there were buried in the ſame porch che 
ix archbiſhops who immediately ſucceeded ; and, in 


honour of the whole ſeven, namely, Auſtin Lau- 


rentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Honorius, Deus-dedit, 
and Theodoſius, were theſe verſes W ont in mar- 
ble: 5 | 


SEPTEM SUNT ANGLI PRIMATES 
ET PROTOPATRES, 

SEPTEM RECTORES, SEPTEM COE- 
LOVE TRIONES; 
 _SEPTEM CISTERNAE VITAE, 

SEPTEMQVE LVCERNAE ; 

ET SEPTEM PALMAE REGNI, SEP. 
TEMQVE CORONAE, 
SEPTEM SVNT STELLAE, QVAS 
HAEC TENET AREA CELLAE. 


n 


nd. 


nity was * lately poſſeſſed by the moſt reverend fa- land. 


ther in God John Whitgift, who, having conſecrated 
his whole life to God, and all his labours to the 
ſervice of the church, died, in the year 1604, ex- 


* So ſaid 
ann. 1 an 


tremely lamented by all good men; he was ſucceeded 


by Richard Bancroft, a perſon of ſingular courage 


and prudence in all matters relating to the diſcipline 


and eſtabliſhment of the church. [As to its preſent 


ſtate, it is a city of great trade, to which the foreigners 
in it ſeem to have contributed very much; they are 
partly Walloons, and partly French ; 


the firſt (being 


driven out of Artois, and other provinces of the Spa- 


niſh Netherlands, in the reign of queen Eliſabeth, for 


adhering to the Reformed religion) came and ſettled 


here, and brought along with them the art of weaving 


filk into this kingdom. And this is now improved 


to ſuch perfection, that the ſilks, woven at Canter- 


[Againſt the aothotiey of this inſcription, and the bury, equal, if not exceed, any foreign ſilk whatſo- 


ever; great quantities being ſent to London, where 


it is very much eſteemed by the merchants. 
tlement of the French is but of late date, only fince 
the laſt perſecution under Lewis XIV; but they 


The ſet- _ 


are numerous and very induſtrious, maintaining their 


own poor, and living frugally. In the public ſervice, 
they join with the Walloons, who have a large place 


allowed them near the cathedral; and theſe, together, 
make a very great congregation.] Canterbury is 
fifty · one degrees, ſixteen minutes, in latitude; and 
twenty-four degrees, fifty - one minutes, in = 
tude. 


The Stour, n a its waters into one 


of Leiceſter, a 


ſelf from all commerce with it, and devoted her whole 
life to the ſervice of God; at which time, Baldwin 


channel, runs by Hackington, where Lora, counteſs Hacking - 


a very honourable lady in her time, 
| quitting the pleaſures of the world, ſequeſtered her- 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, began a church in this place 


to the honour of St. Stephen, and of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury; but, the authority of the pope prohibit- 
ing it, leſt it ſnould tend to the prejudice of the monks 

v7 


Lajis 


+ Cap 


of Canterbury, he let the deſign fall. However, from 
St.Stephen's. that time the place has kept the name of St. Stephen's ; 
and Sir Roger Manwood, knight, chief baron of the 
Exchequer, a perſon of great knowledge in our com- 
mon law (to whoſe munificence the poor inhabitants 
+ So ſaid an- are very much indebted) was + lately its greateſt 


oy 1 ornament; nor * was his ſon, Sir Peter Manwood, 
3 (knight of the bath) a leſs honour to it, whom I could 
+ Is, C not but mention with this reſpect, ſince he + was fo 


eminent an encourager of virtue, learning, and learn- 
fordich. ed men. From hence the Stour, by Fordich (which 
in Domeſo book is called © the little borough 

«of F orentich) famous for its excellent trouts, paſſes 

6 stourmouth. on to Stourmouth, where it divides its waters into 
two channels; and, leaving that name, it is called 

Ie of Tha - Wantſum, and makes the iſle of Thanet on the weſt 


net. and ſouth ſides, which on other parts is waſhed by 

the ſea. Solinus called this Athanaton, and in ſome 

copies Thanaton; the Britons Inis Ruhin (as Aſſer 

y witneſſes) poſſibly for Rhutupin, from the neighbour- 

* ing city Rhutupium; the Saxons, Tane d and 

hanet Tanevland; and we, Thanet. The ſoil is a white 

| chalk, and very fruitful in corn and graſs; and it 

What was was reckoned to have had formerly ſix hundred * 

in Engliſh families in it; upon which it is corruptly read, in 

—_— Bede, milliarium ſexcentorum, i. e. fix hundred 

las it is e miles,“ inſtead of familiarum ſexcentarum, * © ſix 

| * hundred families.” As to what Solinus obſerves, 

4 was formerly chat there are no ſnakes in this iſland, and that the 
p in Latin, 

tan ranilia, Man- earth, carried from hence, kills them, experience has 

J fa, and diſcovered it to be an error; ſo that the etymology 

_— 15 ano d daudru, from the death of ſerpents, falls to the 

h er 1600. ground. Here was the firſt landing of the Saxons 

here they firſt ſettled, by the permiſſion of Vortigern; 

here was their place of refuge; and here it was, that 

Sourtimer the Briton gave them that bloody defeat, 

Lapis Tituli. when at the Lapis Tituli (for fo Ninnius calls it, as 

ve, almoſt in the ſame ſenſe, Stonar; and it appears 

to have been a harbour) he obliged them to make 

a haſty and diſorderly retreat to their pinnaces, or lit- 

tle boats. [ The only objection againſt this analogy 

between Lapis Tituli and Stonar, is, that in the ſame 

ancient records it is written, not Stonar, but Eſtanore ; 

which writing, however, ſhews it to have been a 

landing- place, as the ſame termination doth in Cer- 

diceſore, Cymeneſore, and other harbours.] In this 

place (as the ſame author tells us) Guortimer com- 

manded them to bury him, as a means to curb the 

inſolence of the Saxons ; like Scipio Africanus, who 

ordered his tomb to be ſo contrived, as to look to- 

woards Africa, thinking that even the ſight of it would 

+ Forts ang caſt a terror upon the Carthaginians. { + Mr. Som- | 

ports, p. 94, ner, and after him * the lord biſhop of Worceſter, 

Lö. Brix, ſeem rather inclined, from ſome reſemblance of the 

p. 322. name, and the reaſons following, to place this at 

Folkſtone or Lapis populi; the preſent Stonar not 

being ſupra ripam Gallici maris (upon the ſhore of 

the French ſea) as Ninnius deſcribes his Lapis fituli 

to bez nor ſtanding high; but in a low place, apt to 

be overflowed, and therefore unfit for erecting a con- 

ſpicuous monument that was deſigned to ſtrike a ter- 

ng ror at a diſtance; both which are more agreeable to 


©, Folkſlone; and, laſtly, becauſe Ninnius is not expreſs, 
| Cap. 45, 
16. three other battles: before: whence they conclude 

(and, perhaps, rightly) that, had it been in Thanet, 
| he would have told us fo, as he did in the reſt; which 


yet, being a queſtion too intricate to be debated here, | 
is wholly left to the deciſion of the reader.] It was 


wipped- 0 alſo in this iſland, at * (ſo called from 


ſeete. 


that Lapis Tiluli was in Thanet, + as he is concerning 


— * 


much to the honour of the inhabitants, thoſe eſpe- 


leſs it may be an objection againſt fixing Wippedflecte 


tin landed in this iſland, to whoſe bleſſing the cre- 457 45. 


Withred, who (to ſnew the cuſtom of that age from 


| ©. grant, laid a turf of the ground he gave upon the 


very men alſo dung their ground, plough, ſow, harrow, 


+ ſhelves, ſo much dreaded by ſeamen, lie over-a- 4 Pulvini. 


ſurviving ſon John, who, by his wife Margaret, el- 


N . 
Wipped, a Saxon, flain there) that Hengiſt routed the 


Britons, after they were almoſt worn out with a long 
courſe of engagements; [and yet a defeat here (un- 


in this place) makes it look, as if the Saxons had 
been almoſt driven out of the Nation again ; where- 
as they had defeated the Britons in many battles juſt 
before, and driven them out of Kent, as is evident 
from the Saxon Chronicle.] Many years after, Auſ- Ann. 455, 


dulous prieſts aſcribed the fruitfulneſs of it; and 
Gotcelin, a monk, .cries out, © Thanet, a land happy 
ein fruitfulneſs, but moſt of all happy for its af- 
* fording reception to ſo many gueſts who brought 
God along with them, or rather to ſo many citizens 
“of heaven.” Egbert, || the eighth king of Kent, to || Third, 0. 
appeaſe the lady Domneua, whom he had formerly 
very much injured, granted her a fair eſtate here, 
(as much as a hind ſhould run over at one courſe, 
which amounted to no leſs than forty- eight plough- 
lands, about a third part of the iſland; as appears 
by the map in the Monaſticon, and the courſe de- Vol. i. p. 34 
lineated in it ;)] upon which ſhe built a nunnery for Minſter. ; 
ſeventy virgins. Mildred was prioreſs there; who, 
for her ſanctity, was calendared among the ſaints. 
The kings of Kent were very liberal to it, eſpecially 


Ky ia 
1 


5 ** 


this particular donation) * in order to complete his 


holy altar.” Afterwards, this iſland was ſo harraſ- 
ſed by the plundering Danes ( © who by all kinds of 
* cruelty polluted this monaſtery of Domneua”) that 


it did not recover, before the ſettlement of the Norman | 
government. | 


Nor muſt I here omit the mention of a thing 4 very The great 
induſtry of 
theſe parts. 


1 


cially who live near the roads or harbours of Margate, 
Ramſgate, and Brodſteare; namely, that they are ex- 
ceeding induſtrious, and are, as it were, amphibious 
creatures, and get their living both by ſea and land: 

they deal in both elements, are both fiſhers and plough- 
men, both huſbandmen and mariners; and the ſelf- 

ſame hand, that holds the plough, ſteers the ſhip. 
According to the ſeveral ſeaſons, they make nets, fiſh 
for * cod, herring, mackarel, &c. go to ſea them- * Alte 

ſelves, and export their own commodities ; and thoſe 


reap, and in; being quick and active in both em- 
ployments ; and fo the courſe of their labours runs 
round. And when there happen any ſhipwrecks, as 

there do here now and then (for thoſe ſhallows and 


againſt it; namely, the Godwin, of which in its pro- 
per place among the iſlands; the Brakes, the Four- 
foot, the Whitdick, &c.) they are extremely induſ- 
trious to ſave the lading. [Of late years, this iſland 
hath been advanced to the honour of an earldom, the 
title of earl of Thanet being deſervedly given to Sir 
Nicholas T ufton, baron Tufton of Tufton in the 
county of Suſſex, (4 Charles I.) who dying the goth 
of June, anno 1632, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 


deft daughter and coheir of Richard earl of Dor- 
ſet, having ſix ſons, Nicholas, John, Richard, Tho- 
mas, Sackville, and George; and dying, May the 7th, 
1664, || was ſucceeded by four of them, the laſt of Dugd. Bar 
which was his ſon Thomas, a perſon of great honour eg 
and virtue, and of moſt exemplary charity.] me 
On the ſouth fide of the mouth of Wantſum (which 
they! 3 has changed its channel) and over-a- 


gainſ 


5 nod gate, 
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Rhutupiæ. 
Portus Tru- 
tulenks, 


* Ports and 
_ forts, p. 3» 4+ 


Lundenwic. 


1 * Numer. 


+ Præpoſitus. 
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gainſt the iſland, was a city, called by Ptolemy Rhu- | 


tupiæ; by Tacitus Portus Trutulenſis for Rhutupen- | 
ſis, if B. Rhenanuz's conjecture hold good; by Anto- 
ninus Rhitupis portus; by AmmianusRhutupizſtatio ; 


by Oroſius © the port and city of Rhutubus;“ by the 


Saxons (according to Bede) Reptaceſter, and by 0- 
thers Ruptimuth ; by Alfred of Beverley Richberge ; 


| Richborough and, at this day, Richborough : thus has time ſport- 


ed in varying one and the fame name. [But, whether 


Rhutupiæ was the ſame with the Portus Rutupenſis, 


Rutupiæ ſtatio, or the old Ruptimuth, is (I confeſs) a 
a queſtion among the learned. * Mr. Somner, it 1s 
plain, would have them to be two places, contrary 
to the opinion of Leland, Lambard, and others ; 


wherein, in the general, he may be right, but it is by 
no means probable, that our Portus Rutupenſis was 


Sandwich, but rather Stonar, which he himſelf al- 


| lows to have been an ancient port. Sandwich, in- 


deed, lies almoſt as near to the old Rutupium as 
Stonar does, and conſequently might as deſervedly 


have aſſumed the name of Portus Rutupenſis, as 
Stonar could, if it had had the ſame conveniencies, 


in point of ſituation for ſuch a purpoſe, that Stonar 
once had; for this was evidently the road where 


burgh, and Topſham in England to Exeter; and this 


too was afterwards the Lundenwic, or the port to 
which all ſuch as traded either to London from 
foreign parts, or from London into foreign parts, 
had their chief reſort. What the original of the 


name might be, is not certainly agreed on; but, 


| fince Sandwich and Sandibay, places near this, [(if 
there was the port)] have their name from ſand ; and 


Rhyd, Tufith, in Britiſh, ſignifies a ſandy ford; I 


would willingly derive it from thence. The city 
was ſtretched out along the deſcent of a hill, and 


there was a tower upon a high ground that over- 
looked the ſea, which now the Lads have ſo entirely 


excluded, that it ſcarce comes within a mile of the 


place; under the government of the Romans, it was 


exceedingly famous. From hence they commonly ſet 
ſail out of Britain for the continent, and here the Ro- 


man fleets arrived; Lupicinus, who was ſent over in- 
to Britain by Conſtantius, to ſtop the excurſions of 
the Scots and Picts, landed here the Herulian, the 


the Batavian, and the Mceſian * regiments; and 
Theodoſius, father of Theodoſius the emperor, (to 


whom, as Symmachus tells us, the ſenate decreed 


ſtatues on horſe-back for having quieted Britain) 


came to land here with his Herulii, Jovii, Victores, 


and Fidentes (which were ſo many cohorts of the 


Romans.) Afterwards, when the Saxon pirates 
ſtopped up all trade by ſea, and infeſted our coaſts 


Vith frequent robberies, the ſecond legion, called 
Auguſta, which had been brought out of Germany 


by the emperor Claudius, and reſided for many years 


the Saxon ſhore ; which office was poſſibly borne by 


that Clemens Maximus, who, after he was ſaluted em- 
peror by the ſoldiery in Britain, flew Gratian, and was 


himſelf afterwards ſlain by Theodoſius at Aquileia; for 
Auſonius, in his verſes concerning Aquileia, calls him 
Rhutupinum latronem, i. e. the Rhutupian robber :” 


Maximus armigeri quondam ſub nomine lixæ. 
Felix que tanti ſpectatrix leta triumphi, 
Tudiſti Auſonio Rhutupinum Marte latronem, 


44 


the ſhips lay that came ad urbem Rutupie, as Ptolemy | 
calls it; which was a little mile higher in the coun- | 
try, juſt as Leith in Scotland is the port to Edin- 


Vile Maximus, at firſt a 1 rogue. 
O happy you who all the triumph view'd, 


And the Rhutupian thief with en arms a. 
du'd! | 


There was alſo another —_ = 5 
Flavius Sanctus, whoſe memory the ſame poet has 
preſerved in his Parentalia, ſpeaking thus of him : 


Militiam nullo pur turbine ſedulus egit, n Some are of 


58 28 * opinion that 
Prefide letatus quo * Rbutupinus ager- E 
this place ſig · 


Auſonius likewiſe beſtows an elegy upon his uncle niſte all Bri- 
tain. 
Claudius Contentus, who had a great ſtock of money 
at uſury among the Britons, and mightily increaſed 
the principal by intereſt; but, png cut off by 


death, left it all to forcigners, and vas TIE £ 
here : | 


Win 


Et patruos Elegeia neus reminiſcert Keck | 
Contentum tellus eps Rhutupina . 


And let my mack grace the mournful found, | 

een, buried 1 in Nautupiae ground. 1 
| DER fe Cant 

This Bran flouriſhed likewiſe after the .com- = YT 

ing in of the Saxons; for authors tell us it wass 

the palace of Ethelbert king of Kent, and Bede ho- 

nours it with the name of a city; but, from that 

time forward, it decayed, nor is it ſo much as men- 

tioned by any writer, except Alfred of Beverley, who 

has told us how Alcher, with his Kentiſh-men; routed- 

the Danes, then incumbered with the ſpoil, about this oh 

place, called at that time Richberge. But, now, age 1 

has eraſed the very tracks of it; and, to teach us that 

cities die as well as men, it is, at this day, a corn» 

field, wherein, when the corn is grown up, one 

may obſerve the draughts of ſtreets croſſing one 

another, (for, where they have gone, the corn is thin- 


ner) and ſuch croſſings they commonly call, there, 
Ste Auguſtine s croſs. Nothing now remains but gt. Augut- 


ſome ruinous walls of a ſquare tower, cemented with tine's croſs, 


a ſort of ſand, extremely binding ; one would i imagine 


this had been the Acropolis ; it looks down from ſo 
great a height upon the wet plains of Thanet, which 


the ocean, withdrawing itſelf by little and little, has 


quite forſaken. But the plot of the city, now plough- 

ed, has often caſt up the marks of its antiquity, gold 

and ſilver coins of the Romans; and it ſhews its 
daughter a little belo w, called, from the ſand, by the 

Saxons Sonbpic, and by us Sandwich. This is one of Sandwich. 
the cinque-ports, fenced « on the north and weſt ſides 

with walls; on the reſt, with a rampire, a river, and 

a ditch. [It is an ancient town, being mentioned 

(+ ſays Somner) in one of the chartularies of the 3 
church of Canterbury, in the year 9793 but the * Sax- * Chron. . dando 
on Chronicle tells us, that, above a hundred years 


before, Athelſtan king of Kent, and a certain duke 0 fl 
at the Iſca Silurum in Wales, was removed hither, and 


had here a commander of its own under the count of | 


called Ealcher, overthrew the Danes, in a ſea-fight anno 
at dondpic in Kent; from which time it grew greats 


er and greater, upon the decay of Richborough and 
Stonar, till the days of Edward the Confeſſor; when, 


at the firſt inſtitution of the cinque-ports which now =_ £7 
are, it was thought fitter to be eſteemed one of the Tranf 
five, than Stonar then was; ſince when, it has ſtill | 10% 
retained that title, being the ſecond. port in order, mol be 
and has always been eſteemed a town of trade and wt 


|repute.] As it formerly felt the fury of the Danes, 


ſo did-it, in the“ laſt age, the fire of the French; it * So faid 


| is ei populous, * the haven (by reaſon anno 1607. 
of 


of FR ſands heaped in, nad of that great ſhip of pope | 

Paul the Fourth's ſunk in the very channel) has not 

depth enough to carry veſſels of the larger ſort. [Ed- 

ward Montague, having gotten the ſole command of | 

the Engliſh fleet in the late uſurpation, with ſingular | 

prudence, ſo wrought upon the ſeamen, that they 

peaceably delivered up the whole fleet to king Charles, 

the Second ; for which ſignal ſervice, he was (July 

12, 12 Charles II.) advanced to the honours of lord 
Mountague of St. Neot's, viſcount Hinchingbrook, 

and earl of Sandwich ; a perſon of eminent courage, 

and knowledge in naval affairs, who died fighting the 

enemy at ſea, with great bravery, in the year 1672, 

and has been ſucceeded, in the honour, by ſeveral de- 
Wingham. ſcendents. Not far from hence is Wingham which 
hath lately been honoured by giving the title of ba- 

ron to the right honourable the lord Cowper, who, 
for his great eloquence, wiſdom, and knowledge in 
the laws, was alſo advanced to the honour of lord 
chancellor of Great Britain (being the firſt who bore 
that high office, after the happy union of the two 
kingdoms 3) and who was afterwards advanced by 


king George the Firſt to the higher titles of — 
| Fordwich and earl Cowper.] 


whereupon © our country-man Leland, in his Cyonza 
Cantio, lays, | | | 


Jaltat Dela novas celebris arces, 
| Notus Cæſareis locus tropheis. 


And lofty Deal's proud towers arc ſhown, 
Where Cæſar's trophies grace the town. 


For he (to take the liberty of a ſhort digreſſion) Cx“ at. 
having, as Pomponius Sabinus tells us out of Seneca, gs 5 
ſubdued all by ſea and land, caſt his eyes towards See the title 
the ocean; and, as if the Roman world was not s N 
ſufficient for him, he began to think of another; 
and with a thouſand ſail of ſhips (for ſo Athenzus 
has it out of Cotta) entered Britain, fifty-four years 
before Chriſt ; and, the next year after, a ſecond time: 
either to revenge himſelf upon the Britons, for having 
aſſiſted the Gauls, as Strabo will have it; or in hopes 
to find Britiſh pearls, as Suetonius ſays; or inflamed 
with a deſire of glory, as others tell us. He had be- 
fore-hand informed himſelf of the harbours and the | 
paſſage, not, as Roger Bacon romances, by the # In his book 


| help of magnifying-glaſſes from the coaſt of France, Naw Art and 
Below Rhutupiæ, Ptolemy places the promontory | and by the perſpective art; but by ſpies, as both 8 


Cantiam Cantium, as the utmoſt cape of this corner: read | himſelf and Suetonius witneſs, [The day of his 
1 corruptly, in ſome copies Nucantium, and Acantium; | landing was the 26th of Auguſt 1 in the afternoon ; 
and called by Diodorus Carion, and by us, at this day | as hath been demonſtrated by an ingenious perſon, | 
the Fore-land. _ : Notwithſtanding this, the whole from all the circumſtances of the ſtory, and the eb- Ed. Halley. 
ſhore hereabouts is called by the poets the Rhutu- bing and flowing of the tides.) What he did here f hang, 
ian ſhore, from Rhutupiæ; agreeable to which himſelf has given us a pretty large account of, and 55 _ * 
is that of Juvenal (where he fatyrically inveighs a- | I already out of him, and out of the loſt monu- 
gainſt Curtius Montanus, a nice delicate 'epicure) | ments of Suetonius concerning Scæva, who particu- 
concerning the oiſters carried to Rome from this | larly ſignaliſed his valour at Dyrrachium, i in the civil 


— 


| More: 110 wars; and whom our country-man Joſeph, the poet, 5 
Hom in thoſe verſes of his Antiocheis relating to Britain, 
| | 2s major ft uit uſus adend? will have to be of Britiſh 7 9 0 Bough I think i it 
X „ a 1 empeſtate med, Circeis nata forent, an I is not true: 


Tucrinum ad ſarum, Rhutupindve edita fundo 5 | | 
 Oftrea, callebat primo deprendere morſu. Hine & Scæba ſatus, pars non obſcura tumul- 
| | | | tus 
Civilis, Magnum ſolus qui mole ſolutd 
| Obſedit, meliorque ftetit pro Ceſare murus. 


The exquiſiteſt palate in my time. 

He, whether Circe's rocks his oiſters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or the Rhutupian ſhore, of 
Knew, at firſt taſte; nay, at firſt look, could tell 


Hence mighty Scæva too derives his ſtem, - 
A crab or lobſter 8 eee MY the ſhell. 


Scæva in Roman wars no vulgar name; 
He, wheti he ſaw the battered turret fall, 
Back'd with its ruins, ſtood himſelf a wall; 


Unmov'd the vain aſſaults of Pompey bore, 


4. vaga aun 7 zen, uhr. 22 fr- 4 e . chan had been before. 
Deni. | 
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| But, as to Cæſars A in this country, learn Romans in 
| chem from himſelf, and from what we have ſaid con- Briemin: 


cerning them before; for it has not been my good 
En rom bs ——— Senden a ſhore, running | fortune to converſe with that old Briton, whom M. 
ſouthward for ſome miles, is indented with the riſings | Aper (as Quintilian ſays) ſaw in this iſland, and who 

Sandon, of ſeveral hills; but, when it comes to Sandon (i.] confeſſed that he was in the battle againſt Cæſar, 
e. a ſandy hill”). and Deal, two neighbouring caſtles | when the Britons endeavoured to keep him from 


* $0 fad built by king, Henry: VIII, within the memory of landing; and, beſides, it is not my ori hy to 
anno 1607. the laſt. age, it falls and lies plain and open to the ſea. | write a hiſtory, 


That Cæſar landed at this Deal, called by Ninnius | Juſt upon this ſhore are dg, for a . way to- 


Pole (and, in my judgment, very right; for ſo our gether, like ſo many rampires, which ſome ſuppoſe 
Britons, at this day, call a low open plain upon the | that the wind has ſwept up together ; but I fancy it 
4 Philoſopts. ſea or upon a river 5) is the current opinion ; and | was that fence (or rather ſtation, or a ſort of ſhip- Cefar's mip. 


Tra N. camp) which Cæſar was ten days and as many nights * Pe. 


Or when Rhnpian blows beat the ITY 


1 Ninnius confirms it, when he tells us (in his barba- 


Y 2 for a TOUS fiyle) that || * Cæſar fought a war at Dole.” A | in making to draw into it his ſhattered ſhips, and fo 
Vile bellum table alſo, hung up in Dover-caſtle, ſays the ſame | ſecure them both againſt ſtorms, and alſo againſt the 
"ow thing; and Cæſar adds ſtrength to the opinion, when Britons, who made ſome attempts upon them, but 

he ſays that he landed upon an open plain ſhore, | without ſucceſs; for I am told, that the inhabitants 


11 | and that he was very warmly received by the Britons; ; | called this rampire Rome*s-work, that is, © the work Romes -work, 


1607 1 Ol. 1 08 | 8 | | | ' Z 2 %T | FR of : 
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of the Romans.“ A | 
believe that Cæſar landed here, becauſe himſelf tells 
us, that ſeven miles from thence (for ſo an ancient 


Sampetra. 


Dubris. 


Dover. 


in that place, ſpread itſelf very wide, they were 


4 III. 
5 Fa. III. c. 


"Ea. IV. c. 
10. 


Archbiſhop. 
of Canter— 
bury's ſuffra- 
gran. gh 


on, Doppa, and by us Dover. 


C A ͤ A 


and I am the rather inclined to 


copy corrected by Fl. Conſtantinus, a perſon of con- 


ſular dignity, reads it) the ſea was ſo narrowly pent up 


between mountains, that one might fling a dart from 
the hills to the ſhore; and, all along from Deal, a 
ridge of high rocks, (called by Cicero moles magnifice, 


« ſtately cliffs”) abounding with ſamphire, in Latin, 


Crythmus and Sampetra, runs, for about ſeven miles, 
to Dover, where it gapes and opens itſelf to paſſen- 


gers; and the nature of the place anſwers Cæſar's 
character of it, as receiving and incloſing the ſea be- 


tween two hills. In this break of that ridge of rocks 
lies Dubris, mentioned by Antoninus; called, in Sax- 


of Eadmer, that the name was given it, from being 
ſhut up and hard to come to; for, ſays he, © be- 
« cauſe, in old time, the ſea, making a large harbour 


« put under a neceſſity of ſhutting it up within cloſer 
« bounds ;” but William Laban: with a greater 


ſhew of probability, fetches the name from Dutyrrha, 

_ which, in Britiſh, ſignifies a ſteep place. 
which is ſeated among the rocks, (where the harbour | 
itſelf formerly was, while the ſea came up farther; 
as may be gathered from the anchors and planks of | 
ſhips dug up) is more celebrated for the conveniency 
of its harbour (though it has now but little of | 


The town, 


that left) and the paſſage from thence into France, 


than either the neatneſs, or populouſnels, for it is a 
provided by 
oing out of the kingdom in pil- 
grimage, ſhould take ſhipping at any other place. It 


famous paſſage, and it was formerly * 
law, that no perſon, g 


is alſo one of the cinque-ports, and was formerly 
bound to find twenty-one ſhips for the wars, in the 
ſame manner and form as Haſtings, of which we 
have ſpoken before; on that part lying towards the 
ſea (which is now excluded by the beach) there was 
a wall, of which there is ſome part ſtill remaining. 


It had a church dedicated to St. Martin, founded 


by Wihtred king of Kent; and a houſe of knights- 
templars ; nothing of which is now to be ſeen: it al- 
ſo affords a ſee to the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
ſuffragan, who, when the archbiſhop is taken up with 


more weighty affairs, has [(as often as any ſuffragan 
is appointed)] the adminiſtration of ſuch things as 


concern orders, but does not meddle in the baſiticl 
of epiſcopal juriſdiction. There is a large caſtle 


like a little city, with ſtrong fortifications and a great 


many towers, which, as it were, threatens the ſea 
under it, from a hill, or rather a rock, upon the right 
hand; this rock is on every fide rugged and ſteep, 
but, towards the fea, it riſes to a wonderful height; 
Matthew Paris calls it © the key and bar of Eng- 


land.“ The common-people dream of its being 


built by Julius Cæſar; and 1 conclude, that it was 
really firſt built by the Romans, from thoſe Britiſh 


Numerus 
Tungricans- 
rum. 


+ Baſiliſcis. 
{| Are ſhewn, 
C. 


bricks in the chapel, which they uſed in their larger 


ſort of buildings. When the Roman empire began 
to haſten to its end, a * company of the Tungricans, 


who were reckoned among the aids palatine, were 


placed by them here in rien part of whoſe ar- 
mour thoſe great arrows ſoon bs have been, which 
they uſed to ſhoot out of + engines like large croſs- 
bows, and which || were formerly ſhewn in the caſtle 
as miracles ; but, now, no ſuch thing is to be ſeen.] 
Between the firſt coming in of the Saxons and the laſt 


period of their government, I have not met with fo 


much as the mention either of this caſtle or the town, 


Darellus tells us out. 


. 
K ———— 


"©" 


modities. 


1 M. 


unleſs it be in ſome looſe papers ; nebel from a 
table hung up and kept here; which tell us, that 
Cæſar, after he had landed at Deal, and had beaten 
the Britons at Barham- down (a plain hard by, very fit 
to draw up an army in) began to build Dover- caſtle; 
and that Arviragus afterwards fortified it againſt the 
Romans, and ſhut up the harbour; and, next, that 


Arthur and his men defeated here I know not what 
rebels. 


of England; and, upon that aceount, William the 


Norman, when he had an eye upon the kingdom, 
took an oath of Harold, that he ſhould deliver into 


his hands this caſtle, with the well. And, after he 
had ſettled matters in London, he thought nothing 


of greater conſequence than to fortify i it, and to aſſign 
to his nobles large poſſeſſions in Kent, on condition 


that they ſhould be in readineſs at all times with a 
certain number of ſoldiers for the defence of it; but 


that ſervice is now redeemed with certain ſums of 


money yearly: for, when Hubert de Bur 


and of all that held of the caſtle, that every tenant, 
for one month's guard, ſhould ſend ten ſhillings ; 
out of which certain perſons elected and ſworn, 


Lewis made his attempts upon England, and had 


However, a little before the coming in of 
the Normans, it was looked on as the great ſtrength 


as. well horſe as foot, ſhould be maintained, for 
* guarding the caſtle.” It is reported, that Philip, 
ſirnamed Auguſtus, king of France, (when his ſon 


go was Caſltle- " 


made conſtable of this caſtle,” theſe are the words chang 
<« of an ancient writer, © he, conſidering that it was 
not for the ſafety of the caſtle. to have new guards 
every month, procured, by the aſſent of the king, 


taken ſome cities) ſhould ſay, © My ſon has not yet 
„ ſo much as footing in England, if he have not got 


into his hands the caſtle of Dover ;” looking upon 
it to be ſtrongeſt place in England, and to lie moſt 


convenient for France. Upon another rock over-a- 


gainſt this, and almoſt of equal height, there are the 
remains of ſome very ancient building; one author, | 


upon what grounds I know not, has called it Czfar's 


altar; but John Twine of Canterbury, a learned old 
man, who in his youth had ſeen it almoſt entite, af- 
firmed to me, that it was a watch-tower, to direct 
ſailors by night-lights ; [(fome*part whereof is yet 


remaining, now vulgarly called Bredenſtone:] Such Bredenſions 


another there was over-gainſt it at Bullen in France, 


built by the Romans, and repaired a long time after 


by Charles the Great (as Regino tells us, who writes 


it corruptly Phanum for Pharum) now called by the 
French Tour d'order, and, by the Engliſh, The old 


man of Bullen. Beneath this rock, within the me- 


mory of + the ſaid laſt age, the moſt potent prince + So ſaid 


king Henry the Eighth built a mole or pile (we call it Anno 1607. 


the pier) wherein ſhips might * ride with greater ſa- Dover. pier. 


fety; it was done with much labour, and at infinite 


charge, by faſtening large beams in the ſea, then 
binding them together with iron, and heaping on it 


great quantities of wood and ſtone; but the fury and 


violence of the ſea was ſoon too hard for the contri- 
vance of that good prince, and the frame of the work, 125 


by the continual beating of the waves, began to 
disjoint. For the repair thereof, queen Eliſabeth ex- 


dub ſiſter ent: 


pended great ſums of money, and, by + act of par- t Alſo, ſtat. 
1 W. III. 
liament, laid cuſtom for ſeven years upon every; 5 1 1 


Engliſh veſſel that either exported or imported com- 
Here the lord-wardens of the cinque- 
ports (ſince Shipway was antiquated) have been of 
late ſworn ; and, indeed, moſt of the other buſineſs 
relating to the ports in general, is done here. Here 


| are all the courts kept, and from hence is the moſt 


7 frequent 
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frequent paſſage out of England into France, which let the ſea through ? For, certainly, no one ought to 
has rendered it famous through the world; and it | doubt but that the face of the earth has been changed, 
| hath been the more ſo by having given the title of as well by the deluge, as by a long ſucceſſion of ages 
earl to the right honourable Henry lord Hunſdon, and other cauſes; and that iſlands, either by earth- 5 
+ Dugd. Bar. viſcount Rochfort, + who, on the 8th of March, | quakes, or the retreat of the waters, have been joined 
5 u. P 3 Charles I, was advanced to the title of earl of | to the continent. That they have likewiſe, by cagth- 
my Dover. He, dying about the year 1666, was ſuc- | quakes and the ruſhing in of waters, been broken 
ceeded by his fon John; who dying, the year follow- | off from the continent, is a point evident beyond 
ing, without iſſue male, this title lay extinct, till it | diſpute from authors of the beſt credit ; upon which 
was revived by king James II, in the perſon of the | Pythagoras, in Ovid, ſays, 
honourable Henry Jermain, eſq; nephew to the right pond 
honourable Henry earl of St. Alban's, who was created 
baron of Dover, May 13, 1685, 2 James II; and, 
being again extinct, queen Anne conferred the title 
of duke of Dover (together with thoſe of marquis 
of Beverley and baron of Rippon) upon his grace 
James duke of Queenſberry, in re of his 
| great and eminent ſervices. ] ' | 
This coaſt is parted from the continent of Europe 
by a narrow ſea, where, ſome are of opinion, that it 


wrought itſelf a paſſage through; Solinus calls it | « ſee” (ſays Seneca) © that whole countries are torn Nat. Qualt. 
Fretum Gallicum, or © the French ſtreight 3? Ta- | « from their places, and what lay hard by es eo 

citus Ammianus, Fretum Oceani and Oceanum freta- | e yond ſea; you ſee a ſeparation of cities and na- 

lem, the © ſtreight of the ocean,” and the © ocean- | « tions, as often as a part of nature either moves 


4 39 a . . . o ' , 
: « ſtreight.” | Gratzas the Poet derm it, I itſelf, or the winds drive the ſea forward: the force 


1 85 ; 1 : = 8 whereof, as drawn from the whole, is wonderful ; 
ret Mor ind aul 2 pant, 5 for, though it rage but in a part, yet it is of the 


* univerſal power that it fo rages. Thus has the ſea 
The narrow fea on Bullen-coaſt chat keep u uncer- | « rent Spain from the continent of Africa; and, by = - 


. ain tides. l e © that e- ſo much talked of by the beſt poets, 


te Sicily was cut off from Italy.” From whence is Reba, al, 
that of Virgil : e an. 


Vidi ego quod guondam fuerat ſolidiſima tellus 
Eſſe fretum; vidi, fans ex equore terras. 


I've ſeen the ocean flow where lands once ſtood ; 
I've ſeen firm land where once the ocean flow'd. 


For Strabo, inferring things to come from things 
paſt, concludes that iſthmus's, or necks of land, have 
been wrought through, and will be again : « You 


The i freight The Hollanders call it Dehofden, from the two pro- | 
3 montories; we, © the ſtreight of Calais; the French, | 
da de Calais; for this | . the P in EE . 0 ur Hec loca vi quondom, & vaſta convulſa ruin 
own time has Wn 10 h | (Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas) 
„ Difiluiſſe ferunt, cum protinus utraque tellus 
oF Ua foret, venit medio vi pontus & undis, 
Heſperium Siculo latus abſcidit, arvaque & urbes 


Littore diductas anguſto interluit æſtu. 


= gemini qua janua ponti 
_ Faucibus anguſtis, lateque frementibus undis 
 Gallorum Anglorumque vetat concurrere terras. 


bs f boi ſt'rous { 5 
Were the two foaming ap = s of 5 5 Hos 1] Theſe ſhores, long Ges as old W ſpeak, 


= (Such ftrange diſorders powerful time can make) 
And Bran 85 nen With violent fury did aſunder break, 


„ This narrow ſea,” (as Marcellinus hath truly ob- Mer 0 ing n collect ing all their for 929 
ſerved) « at every tide, ſwells with terrible waves, Through ſolid land urg'd their impetuous courſe, 
« and again ſin the ebb} is as plain as a field; be- While towns and fields. on either ſide gave way, 
< tween two rilings of the moon, it flows twice, and | | And left free panne; for a a narrow ſea. 
„ ebbs as often:“ for, at the two times, when the | | 1 
moon mounts to our meridian, and when it is at the P liny a he taught v us, that cyprus was broken 
5 point oppoſite to it, the ſea ſwells here exceedingly, off from Syr las Eubcea from Bœotia, and Beſbicus 
and a vaſt body. of water ruſhes againſt the ſhore from Bithynia; which before were parts of the con- 
with ſuch a hideous noiſe, that the poet had reaſon tinent. But that Britain was ſo rent from the conti- 


ne. 


enou ovgh to ſay, nent no one of the ancients has told us; only thoſe 
"M 355 . verſes of Virgil and Claudian, (which I have quoted Page * 
rent | 3 f this work) together with 
EE e 10 ee nn, in the very beginning of this w 2 
—Rbu pi aa. ; Y | _ _....- | Servius's conjecture, ſeem to hint ſo much. There, 
K q * bo i 2 bellow: _ | are, notwithſtanding, thoſe who think this to be af- 
And Rhutup 8 the re do \ | firmed by the ancients; as, Dominicus Marius Niger; 


Feiſt, ii. ad And D. Paulinus, where he ſpeaks of the tract of | John Twine, a very learned man z and whoeyer he 

Kricium. © the Morini, which he calls the © utmoſt bound of] was that wreſted theſe verſes concerning Sicily to 
e the world,” ſtyles this “ an ocean ed with bar- | Britain : | 

i barous waves.” | | 


ſtat. 


IL, - WhetherBri- Give me leave to ſtart a queſtion, here, not unwor- i quondam 

5 1 ve 5 thy the ſearch of any learned perſon that has a ge- Gade pars una fuit, ſed pontus & æſtus 8 
med t a 
continent. nius and leiſure: Whether, in the place where this | NMutavere fitum, rupit confinia Nereus 


narrow ſea parts Gaule and Britain, there ever was an Victor; & abſeiſes inter ait æguore montes. 
ithmus or neck of land that joined them, which, 
being afterwards ſplit by the general deluge, or by Once did the Britiſh Os the Gallic ſhore, 


the breaking in of the waves, or ſome earthquake, | Till furious waves the cliffs in ſunder tore; 


Thus 


4 Frowen | 
moal 


2 — 
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G & 


Thus broke, they yielded to the conqu'ring main, 


And Neptune ſtill in triumph rides between. 


[Of the ſame opinion were Mr. Somner and Dr. 
Wallis.] | | 

Since therefore the authority of writers has left us 
no certain grounds in this matter, learned men, com- 


paring ſuch narrow ſeas one with another, 1n order to 


ditcover the truth, propoſe theſe and the like heads to 
be obſerved and examined. | | 
Whether the nature of the ſoil be the ſame upon 


both ſhores ? Which, indeed, holds good here; for, 


where the ſea is narroweſt, both coaſts riſe with high 


rocks almoſt of the ſame matter and colour; which 


ſhould imply, that they have been broken through. 


How / broad the narrow ſea may be? And the 
ſtreights here are not much broader, than thoſe of 


* Sul/edifſ. 


Gibraltar or Sicily, to wit, twenty-four miles; ſo that 
one would imagine, at firſt ſight, that thoſe two tracts 


were ſeparated by the waves that now beat Nalenux. 
firſt on one ſide, then on the other; for that it * was 


hollowed by earthquakes I dare not once imagine or 


ſuſpect, ſince this northern part of the world is very 


ſeldom ſhaken with Nn and thoſe but in- 


conſiderable. 


How deep ſuch ſtreights may oy ? As 1 of Sicily 


does not exceed eighty paces, ſo this of our's ſcarce 


exceeds twenty-five fathoms; and yet the ſea, on 


both ſides of it, is uch deeper. | 
How the bottom 1s, ſandy, hilly, or 3 and 


whether, in ſeveral parts of ſuch narrow ſeas, there 
lie ſhelves of ſand? As for our's, I could not learn 
from the ſeamen that there are any ſuch, + except one 


in the middle of the channel, which, at low water, 


are cither to be heard of, or ſeen, in the ſea-charts.] 


Laſtly, whether there be any place, upon either 


| ſhore, that has its name, in the ancient language of 


the place, from a breach, rent, ſeparation, or the like ; | 
as Rhegium, upon the ſtreights of Sicily, is fo called 


from the Greek gw, that 15 to break; becauſe, at 
that place, Sicily was broken off from Italy by the 


violence of the waters? But I can think of none here, 


unleſs we may imagine, that Vitſan, upon the coaſt of 


France, took its name from Gwith, ſignifying, in 


Britiſh, a divorce or ſeparation. [Againſt this, how- 


ever, two arguments are plauſibly alledged ; ; the firſt, 


that the Saxons call this place alſo pyrrand, which 


Sammes's 


Britan. 


ſignifies no more than a white ſand, diſcerned, as we 
may ſuppoſe, from the coaſt of Kent; the ſecond, 
that the name, implying a breach, ought i in reaſon 
to be ſought for in the leſſer part of the diviſion, 


which is ſaid properly to be rent from the greater, 


and not the greater from that ; as, the name of Si- 


cily was given to Trinacria, and not to Italy.] 


They who contend, that Britain remained one con- 
tinent with France after the general deluge, argue 


from the wolves, which were formerly common in 


England, as they are ſtill in Scotland and Ireland, 
How is it poſſible, ſay they, that they ſhould be in 
iſlands (fince all living creatures, that were not in the 
ark, were deſtroyed) unleſs, for a long time after, 
the whole earth had been one free continued paſſage, 


without any iſlands? St. Auguſtine employed his 


thoughts about this queſtion, and ſolved it thus: 


De Civitat. 


Dei, lib. xv1. 


e. 5. 


« Wolves and other animals may be thought to have 
« got into the iſlands by ſwimming ; but they muſt 
« be ſuch as are near” (io ſtags every year ſwim out 
of Italy into Sicily for paſture.) “But then there are 
« ſomce at ſuch a diſtance from the continent, that 


* them. 


« God, or at leaſt by his permiſſion. 


1 living! ſoul; it is far more evident, that all kinds 


Morini ſeated, ſo called in the ancient language of Morini 


| or © dwellers upon the ſea-coaſt.“ Their country is 


| was only a ſmall village, ſuch as the French call bur- 


» | gado's, till Philip earl of Bullen walled it round, not 
lay hardly three fathoms deep; Land, now, no ſuch 


do we read, that, before thoſe times, any one ſet ſail 
from thence into Britain; for which reaſon, T think 


mas of Canterbury, humbly requeſted of that faint, 


and, indeed, this ſtreight is not any where more con- The ſhorteſt 


the commodiouſneſs of the harbours on both coaſts ! 


other generals whom J have elſewhere mentioned, ſet 


their ſetting ſail thence for Britain; and Ptolemy (n 
whom it * is thought by ſome to have crept into the * Hath crept» 


* 


ag wares” 


U M. 


« it does not ſeem poſſible for any beaſt to ſwim fo 
If we ſuppoſe that men may have caught 
them, and carried them over, it ſuits well enough 
«* with the delight which they took in hunting; 
though it cannot be denied but they might be car- 
« ried over by angels, at the expreſs command of 
But if they 
ſprang out of the earth, according to their firſt 
original, when God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth 70 
« were in the ark, not ſo much for the reparation of 
the ſpecies, as to be a type of the ſeveral nations, 
« * becauſe of the ſacrament of the church; if the“ Propter Ee. 
* earth produced W . animals in the iſlands whither © _ e 
« they could not paſs.” Thus he; nor can any thing = 
be ſaid upon this ſubje& nicer or more perfect. Let 
it be enough for me to have propoſed it; the conſi- 
deration of it I leave to the reader; and he that ſees 
fartheſt into the truth of this matter ſhall have my 
vote for a perſon of true quickneſs and ſagacity. | 
Over-againſt this place, in the continent, were the 


the Celtz, as if one ſhould ſay, maritime people,” 


now called Conte de Guines, and Conte de Bolonois ; 
and had formerly two moſt noted places, Geſforia- Itius portus, 
cum and Itium, from which laſt was the moſt con- 
venient paſſage out of Gaule into Britain, as Cæſar 
tells us. Moſt are of opinion, that it is the ſame 
with Calais; but Hoſpitalius, the great and learned 
chancellor of France, a very excellent antiquary, af- 
firms Calais not to be an ancient town; and that it 


many years before it was taken by the Engliſh. Nor 


[trum is to be ſought for in another place, namely, 
a little lower near Blackneſs, at Vitſan, by us called 
Whitſan, a word which ſeems to carry in it ſomething 
of Itium : for that this was the common port from 
our iſland, and the uſual place alſo of ſetting fail 
hither from that kingdom, may be. eaſily obſerved 
from our hiſtories; inſomuch that Ludovicus Junior, 
king of France, when he came in pilgrimage to Tho- 


by way of interceſſion, that none might be ſhipwrecked : 
between Vitſan and Dover; implying, that, then, 
this was the moſt commodious paſſage to and again; 


tracted. Though, at the ſame time, we muſt ima- Paſſage be- 
tween Eng · 


gine, that the ſeamen did not ſteer their courſe only land and 
by the ſhorteſt roads, but that they had an eye to 3 F rance. 


and ſo, though the ſea be narroweſt between Black- 
neſs in France and the Neſſe in England, yet the paſ- 
ſage now is between Dover and Calais, as, in former 
ages, before Vitſan was ſtopped up, it was between 
that and Dover; and, before, between Rhutupiz and 
Geſſoriacum, from whence Claudius the emperor, and Geſloriacums 


ſail into Britain. Pliny ſeems to call Geſſoriacum 
the Britiſh haven of the Morini,“ poſſibly from 


place of Itium) Geſſoriacum nayale, “the harbour, Ge 
or dock, Geſſoriacum;“ in which ſenſe alſo, the 

Britons call it Bowling long; fand a late | learned || Somner, de 
author doubts not to affirm, (nay, ſeems to have * 1 
abundantly proved) that Geſſoriacum, or Bullen, 


Was 


Bononia in 
Gaule. 


vas the very place from whence Cæſar ſet ſail ;] for, 


that Geſſoriacum was the ſea-port-town called by Am- 
mianus Bononia, by the French Bologne, by the 


Dutch Beunen, and by us Bullen, I dare poſitively 


affirm againſt Boetius, the Scotch writer, and Turne- 
bus; depending upon the authority of Rhenanus, 


+ The Peuta- Who had the ſight of an old military + table, wherein 
ye ian Table it was written Geſſoriacum quod nunc Bononia, i. e. 


now pu 
ed by M. 
Veller. 


04 


if pag. 271. 
of us Baſil 
edition. 


+ Page 251. 


“ Geſſoriacum which is now Bononia ;* as alſo upon 
the courſe of the Itinerary, which exactly anſwers the 
diſtance that Antoninus has made between the Am- 
biani, or Amiens, and Geſſoriacum. But what con- 
vinces me, beyond all the reſt, is, that the pirates in 
the faction of Carauſius, which, by one panegyric, 
(ſpoken to Conſtantius the emperor) are ſaid to be 
taken and ſhut up within the walls of * Geſſoriacum, 
are, in another, (ſpoken to Conſtantine the Great, 
his ſon) affirmed to haye been routed at + Bononia ; 
ſo that Bononia and Geſſoriacum muſt of neceſlity be 
one and the ſame town ; and the older name of theſe 


two ſeems to have grown into diſuſe about that time: 


for we muſt not; ſuppoſe, that authors of that note 


: could poſſibly make a miſtake about the place before 
ſo great princes, and when the matter was fo freſh in 


memory. But what have I to do with France? Thoſe 


places, I confeſs, I mentioned the more willingly, 
becauſe. the valour of our anceſtors has been often 
fignaliſed upon that coaſt, particularly in their taking 
of Calais and Bullen from the French; the latter 
whereof they ſurrendered, after eight years, for a cer- 
tain ſum of money, at the requeſt of that prince; but 
held the firſt, in ſpite. of them, for the ſpace of two 


hundred and meow years. New, . let us return to 


| Falkflone. 


* of 
Folkſtone. 


Piiloſoph. 
Tranſat, 


N. 349. 


baltwood. 


cum, 


Hithe, or 
ide. 
crepty 
er de et- Hicke. 
ccio. | ; 
80 ſaid 
uno 1607. 


Britain. 
From Dover, che chalky $2 ag as it were hang- 


ing one by another, run in a continued ridge for five 
miles together, as far as Folkſtone ; which appears 
to have been an ancient town, from the Roman coins 
daily found in it; but what name it had in thoſe times 
is uncertain. It was probably one of thoſe towers 
which the Romans (under Theodoſius the younger) 
as Gildas tells us, built upon the ſouth coaſt of 
«Britain at certain diſtances,” to guard it againſt the 


Saxons. In the time'of the Saxons, it was famous, 
on the account of religion, from a nunnery built there 


by Eanſwida, daughter of Eadbald king of Kent; 
now, it is nothing but a little village, the fea having 


worn away the greateſt part of it; it was, notwith- 
ſtanding, a barony of the family de Abrincis, from 
whom it came to Hamon de Crevequer, and by his 


daughter to John of Sandwich, whoſe grandchild Ju- 
 liana, by his ſon John, brought the ſame, as a por- 
tion, to John de Segrave. [It hath been obſerved 


of ſome hills in this neighbourhood of Folkſtone, that 
they have viſibly ſunk and grown lower, within the 


memory of man.] 


From hence the ſhore, turning wettward, has Salt- 


wood near it, [once] a caſtle of the archbiſhops of 


Canterbury, enlarged by William Courtney, archbi- 


ſhop of that ſee; and Oſtenhanger, where Edward, 


baron Poinings, who had many baſtard-children, began 
a ſtately houſe. At four miles diſtant is Hithe, one 


of the cinque-ports, from whence it had that name; 
Hi, in Saxon, ſignifying a port or ſtation ; though 


at preſent it can hardly anſwer the name, by reaſon 

of the ſands heaped in there, which have ſhut out the 

ſea to a great diſtance from it, Nor 1s it very long 

ſince its firſt riſe, dating it from the decay of Weſt- 

Hithe ; which is a little town hard by to the weſt, and 

was a harbour, till, in the 8 of our "RO 
* ol. 1. 


N I. 


fathers, the ſea retired from it ; but both Hithe and 


Weſt-Hithe owe their original to Lime, a little vil- Lime. 


lage achoining, and formerly a very famous port, be- 
fore it was ſhut up with ſands caſt in by the ſea. An- 


toninus and the Notitia call it Portus Lemanis ; Pto- Portus Le- 


lemy Aua, which being what we call a ſignificative 
word, in Greek, the librarians, to ſupply a ſeemihg 
defect, writ it Kande ay, and fo the Latin interpre- 
ters have tranſlated it Novus Portus, i. e. the new 
c haven;“ whereas the name of the place was Limen 
or Leman, as it is, at this day, Lime. Here the 
captain of the company of Turnacenſes had his ſta- 
tion, under the count of the Saxon ſhore ; and from 


hence to Canterbury there is a paved military way, Stony-flreet. 


which you may eaſily diſcern to be a work of the Ro- 


mans; as is alſo a neighbouring caſtle called Stut- Stutfall. 


fall, which included ten acres upon the deſcent of a 
hill; and the remains of the walls, built of Britiſh 


bricks and flints, are ſo cloſely cemented with a mor- 


tar of lime, ſand, and pebbles, that they ſtill bear 


up againſt time. [This * Mr. Somner allows to have * Ports __ 


been a Roman fort, but not the old Portus Lemanis, 
ſince that lies, according to all the copies of the Iti- 


nerary, ſixteen miles from Canterbury; whereas Stut- 


fall 1s but fourteen, about the ſame diſtance (ſays he) 


that Dover is from it; wherefore he rather ſuppoſes, 
that there was a miſtake of the librarians in ſetting 
a V for an X, and that the diſtance, indeed, ſhould 


have been XXI, which ſets it about Rumney, the 
place that he would have to be the true Portus Le- 
8 But this conjecture puts it more out of diſ- 


tance than before, and it is a much eaſier miſtake in 


the librarians to tranſpoſe a V and an I; which, 


being ſuppoſed, ſets it in a true diſtance again, ac- 
cording to Mr. Somner himſelf, viz. at XIV, and no 


more. Or (to admit of no miſtake in the libra- 
rians at all) if we ſet Lime at the ſame diſtance from 


Canterbury that Dover is, which is fifteen miles; 


and the lower ſide of Stutfall-caſtle, where the port 
muſt be, near a mile below Lime, as really it is (al- 


lowing too, that the Roman miles are ſomewhat leſs 


than the Engliſh ;) we ſhall bring it again in true 


diſtance at XVI miles, without carrying it to Rum- 
ney, which, in all probability, in thoſe days lay under 
water, at leaſt in ſpring-tides: or, if not ſo, the 
marſh certainly did, between Stutfall and Rumney, 


which they could never paſs, nor did they ever at- 
tempt it; for we find the Roman way ends here, as 
it was neceſſary it ſhould, fince 1t could not be car- 
ried farther, through a marſh, or rather ſea, eight 


miles together; for ſo far it is from hence to the 
town of Rumney.] Though Hithe is not a port at 
this day, it + retains a conſiderable badge of its an- + This be- 


longs now to 
Dover; 
warden of the cinque ports takes a ſolemn oath, when which ſee 


he enters upon his office; and here alſo, on certain 2 


cient glory; for here, at a place called Shipway, the 


days, controverſies were uſed to be decided between 
the inhabitants of the ports. 


Some have been of opinion, that a large river did 


once empty itſelf into the ſea at this place, becauſe 
a writer or two have mentioned the river Lemanus, 
and the mouth of Lemanis, where the Daniſh fleet 


arrived, in the year of our lord 892; but I believe 


they are miſtaken in the deſcription of the place, 
both becauſe here is no ſuch thing as a river, except 
a little one that preſently dies; and alſo. becauſe 
Henry] archdeacon of Huntingdon, an author of 
oreat credit, tells us, that this fleet arrived at the Por- 


tus Lemanis, without one word of the river: unleſs 


any one think (as, for my part, I cannot) that the 


4 A river 
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 Rumney- 
maiſh. 


manis contains fourteen miles in length, and eight 


Peter Nan- 
nius. 


by retiring 


+ 80 ſaid 
anno 1607. 


parts of England to be fatted, and with what art they 


"Fi palu- 
fires. 


795+ 


„ cCountry called Merſc-warum;“ and, in another place, 


in a place called Merſc-warum ; unleſs he means 


Rumney. 


See Suſſex 
under the 

title cinque- 
ports, 


inhabitants“ (as Domeſday-book has it) “ on ac- 
count of their ſea-ſervice, were exempt from all 


Anno 1287. 


Prom-hill. 


Saxon times, the inhabitants of it were called Mepc- 
pape, i. e. © marſh or fen men;“ the ſignification 
of which name agrees exactly to the nature of the ſoil. 


it began by little and little to forſake this town, which 


ſon of Robert earl of Leiceſter; who dying unmar- 
ried, the title of baron of Rumney hath been confer- 
red upon Sir Robert Marſham, baronet.] 


Rother river. river Rother, which runs into the ſea below Rye, had 


its channel this way, and changed it by little and 
little, when that champain tract, Rumney-marſh, grew 
into firm land ; for this plain level (which from Le- 


in breadth, and has two towns, nineteen pariſhes, 
and about forty-four thouſand two hundred acres of 
land, very fruitful, and exceeding good for the fat- 
ting of cattle) has by degrees been joined by the ſea 
to the land. Upon this, I may as well call it the 
gift of the ſea,” as Herodotus has called Egypt 
« the gift of the river Nile;“ and as a very learned 


perſon has ſtyled the paſtures of Holland “ the gifts | 


« of the north-wind and the Rhine;” for the ſea, 
to make amends for what it has ſwallowed up in 
other parts of this coaſt, has reſtored it here, either | 
or by bringing in a muddy fort of ſub- 
ſtance "thus time to time; by which it comes to pals, | 
that ſome places which, + within the memory of our 
grandfathers, ſtood upon the ſea-ſhore, are now a mile | 
or two from it. How fruitful the ſoil is, what herds | 
of cattle it feeds that are ſent hither from the remoteſt 


raiſe walls to fence it againſt 'the incurſions of the 
ſea, are things which one can hardly believe, that has 
not ſeen them. For the better government of it, 
king Edward IV. made it a corporation, conſiſting 
of a bailiff, jurates, and a common- council. In the 


And, for my part, I do not underſtand Ethelwerd 
(that ancient writer) when he tells us, that Kinulph, 
king of the Mercians, deſtroyed Kent, and the 


<« that Herbythus, a captain, was ſlain by the Danes 


this marſhy little tract. Rumney, or Romeney, and 
formerly Romenal, (which ſome conclude from the 
name to have been a work of the Romans) is the chief 
town of theſe parts, and one of the cinque-ports, 
having Old Rumney and Lid as members of it, which 
(in the form above-mentioned) are bound jointly to 
fit out five ſhips for the wars. It 1s ſeated upon a 
high hill of gravel and ſand, and on the weſt ſide of 
it had a pretty large harbour (guarded againſt moſt 
of the winds) before the ſea retired from it. The 


e cuttoms, except robbery, breach of the peace, and 
de foriſtell.” And, about that time, it was at its 
height for it was divided into twelve wards, and had 
five pariſh-churches, and a priory, and an hoſpital 
for the ſick. But, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
when the ſea (driven forward by the violence of the 
winds) overflowed this tract, and, for a great way to- 
gether, deſtroyed men, cattle, and houſes ; threw down 
Prom-hill, a little populous village ; and removed the 
Rother (which formerly emptied itſelf here into the 
ſea) out of its channel, ſtopping up its mouth, and 
opening it a nearer paſſage into the ſea by Rye; then 


has been decaying ever ſince, and has fallen much 


from its ancient populouſneſs and figure. [But it hath 
afforded the title of earl to Henry Sidney, youngeſt 


Below this, the land ſhoots forth a long way to the 


_ eaſt (we call it Neſſe, as reſembling a noſe ;) upon | 


UM. 


the inhabitants of Prom-hill betook themſelves, after 

And, in the very utmoſt promon- 

tory, called Dungeneſſe, where is nothing but beech Dungeneſe, 
and pebbles, there grow + holm-trees with ſharp + lice. 


that inundation. 


prickly leaves, and always green, like a little low wood, 
for a mile together. and more. Among thoſe pebbles, 


near Stone-end, is a heap of large ſtones, which the Stone: end. 


neighbouring people call the monument of St. Criſpin 
and St. Criſpinian, who, they fay, were caſt upon 
this ſhore by ſhipwreck, and called from hence into 
their heavenly country. From hence, the ſhore, turn- 


ing its courſe, goes directly weſtward, and has a fort 


of peaſe which grow, in great plenty and naturally, 
amongſt the pebbles, in large bunches like grapes, 


it runs forward to the mouth of the Rother, which, 


for ſome ſpace, is the, boundary reve: Kent and 
Suſſex. 


The courſe of this river, as to the gun ü de 


have briefly ſpoken to before. On the Kent: ſide, it 


the haven fo long ſought for, called by the Notitia 


tants affirm it to have been a town and harbour of 
very great antiquity ; next, from its ſituation by the 
wood Andredfwald, to which it gave the name; and, 

laſtly, becauſe the Saxons ſeem to have called it Brit- 
tenden, i. e. a valley of the Britons” (as they alſo 


Selbrittenden is the name of the whole hundred ad- 
joining. The Romans, to defend this coaſt againſt 


with their captain. Afterwards, it was quite deſtroyed 
by the fury of the Saxons; for Hengiſt, having a 
deſign to drive the Britons entirely out of Kent, and 
finding it expedient to ſtrengthen his party by freſh 
ſupplies, ſent for Ella out of Germany with great 
numbers of Saxons, ' Then, making a vigorous af- 
fault upon this Anderida, the Britons, who lay in 


on both ſides) he by dividing his forces had defeated 
taken the town; his barbarous heart was ſo inflamed 
and demoliſhed the place; © for many ages after” 
(as Huntingdon tells us) © there appeared nothing 
«« but ruins,” till, under Edward the Firſt, the friars 
Carmelites, juſt come from Mount Carmel in Paleſ- 
had a little monaſtery built here, at the charge of 
Thomas Albuger, knight; upon which a town pre- 
ſently ſprung up, and, with reſpe& to the old one 
den, 1. e. a new town in a valley.“ Lower down, 


the river Rother divides. its waters, and ſurrounds 


of Daniſh and Norman pirates, after they had been 


preying upon the French coaſts under Haſting, their 


commander, landed with large ſpoils, and built a 


them to accept conditions of peace, [This, in the 


time of the Saxons, anno 894, ſtood at the mouth of. | 
of the river Limene, as their“ Chronicle tells us; - anno 894: 


whence it is plain, that Rumney, or at leaſt Walland- 
marſh, was then all a ſea ' for we never fix the mouth 
of a river, but at its entrance into the ſea: now, if 
the ſea came, ſo lately as anno 894, to the town of 


which ſtands Lid, a pretty populous town, whither as in all probability, five hundred years be- 


tore, | 


in taſte differing very little from field-peaſe; and ſo 


has Newenden, which, I am almoſt perſuaded, was Newenden. 


Anderida, by the Britons Caer Andred, and by the Anderida. 
— Andpebrcearvep; firſt, becauſe the inhabi- _—_— | 


called Segontium, of which before 3) from whence 


the Saxon pirates, placed here * a band of the Abulci, e Vumerun. 


ambuſcade in the next wood, diſturbed him to ſuch 
a degree, that when, at laſt, (after much blood-ſhed. 


the Britons in the woods, and, at the ſame time, had 


with revenge, that he put the inhabitants to the ſword, 


tine, and deſiring ſolitary places above all others, 


that had been demoliſhed, began to be called Newen- 


Oxney, an iſland abounding with graſs; and, near Oxtey. 
its mouth, it has Appledore, where that peſtilent rout R__ 


caſtle ; but king Alfred, by his great courage, forced. 
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fore, in the Roman time, it might come as far as 
Newenden, the place of the city and caſtle of An- 
derida, erected here by the Romans to repel the Saxon 
rovers; the ſea here, in all ages, having retired by 
˖ ports and degrees. Here alſo, Mr. Selden ſettles it; but | Mr. 

9 104, Somner rather inclines to believe, that either Haſt- 

been the old Anderida; founding his opinion upon 

what Gildas fays concerning theſe ports and forts, 

viz. that they were placed in littore oceamt ad meridiem. 

But, I ſuppoſe, this ought to be underſtood in a large 

ſenſe, every thing being to be taken for ſea, whither 

| ſaich: veſſels could come as they had in thoſe days; in 

which ſenſe, no doubt, Newenden might be accounted 

a ſea-town, and liable to ſuch pirates as the Saxons 
Vere, as well as either Pevenſey or Haſtings.) 

Cranbroke. Near, in a woody tract, are Cranbroke, Tenderden, 

. 4 g Benenden, and other neighbouring towns, wherein 

the cloth-trade very much flouriſhed, fince the time 

of Edward the Third, who, in the tenth year of his 

reign, invited ſome of the Flemings into England, by 

promifes of large rewards, and. grants of feveral im- 

The cloth- munities, to teach the Engliſh the cloth- manufacture, 

fin Bog: which is now become one of the pillars of the king- 

land. - dom. [But the clothing-trade, in u Kent, is very 

e much decayed.] 

Farls of Io reckon up the earls of Kent in ties Ga (omit- 
ting Godwin and others, under the Saxons, who were 
not hereditary; but only officiary earls) Odo, brother 
by the mother's ſide to William the Conqueror, is the 
firſt earl of Kent that we meet with, of Norman ex- 
traction. He was, at the ſame time, biſhop of Baieux, 

and a perſon of a wicked and factious temper, always 
bent upon innovations in the ſtate; whereupon, after 
aà great rebellion that he had raiſed, his nephew, Wil- 
liam Rufus, deprived him of his whole eſtate and 
dignity, i in England. Afterwards, when Stephen had 
ufurped the crown, and endeavoured to win over per- 
ſons of courage and conduct to his party, he conferred 
that honour upon William of Ipres, a Fleming; who, 

* Fiolentus being (as Fitz-Stephen calls him)“ « an inſupportable 

was, e Bt burthen to Kent,” was forced by king Henry the 
ors 

Second to march off, with tears in his eyes. Henry 
the Second's ſon likewiſe, (whom his father had crowned 
king) having a deſign to raiſe a rebellion againſt his 
father, did, upon the ſame account, give the title of 


Kent to Philip earl of Flanders; but he was earl of 


Kent no farther than by bare title and promiſe ; for, 


as Gervaſtus Dorobernenſis has it, Philip earl of | 5 


Flanders promiſed his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the young 
king, binding himſelf to homage by oath. In re- 


« turn for his ſervices, the king promiſed him reve- 
<< nues of a thouſand pounds, with all Kent; as alſo 
« the caftle of Rocheſter, with the caſtle of Dover.” | 


Not long after, Hubert de Burgo, who had deſerved 
ſingularly well of this kingdom, was, for his good ſer- 
vices, advanced to the fame honour by king Henry 
the Third; he was an entire lover of his country, 
and, amidft the ſtorms of adverſity, diſcharged all the 
duties that it could demand from the beſt of ſubjects; 
but he died diveſted of his honour, and this title ſlept, 
till the reign of Edward the Second. Edward be- 
An. 15 Ed. II. ſtowed it upon his younger brother Edmund of Wood- 
ſtock, who, being tutor to his nephew king Edward 
the Third, fell undeſervedly under the laſh of envy, 


profeſſed his affection to his depoſed brother, and, 
after he was murdered, (knowing nothing of it) en- 
deavoured to reſcue him out of priſon ; but his two 
ſons, Edmund and John, enjoyed the honour ſucceſ- 


ings, or Peyenſey, on the coaſt of Suſſex, muſt have | 


and loſt his head, The crime was, that he openly | 


EN: T. 


ſively, and, both dying without iſſbe, it wos carried 
by their ſiſter (for her beauty, called © the fair maid 
of Kent”) to the family of the Hollands, knights; 
for Thomas Holland, her huſband, was ſtyled earl 
of Kent, and was ſucceeded, in that honour, by Tho- 


mas, his ſon, who died in the twentieth year of Rich- 


ard the Second. His two ſons were ſucceſſively earls 


of this place; Thomas, who was created duke of 


Surry, and, preſently after, raiſed a rebellion againſt 
king Henry IV, was beheaded; and, after him, Ed- 


mund, who was high admiral of England, and, in 
the hege of + St. Brieu in Little Britain, died of at Fanum 
wound, in the year 1408. 


iſſue male in the family, being extinct, and the eſtate ſingham. 


This dignity, for want of 7 


divided among ſiſters, king Edward the Fourth ho- 


| noured, with the title of earl of Kent, firſt, William 
Nevil lord of Falconberg; and, after his death, Ed- _ 
mund Grey lord of Haſtings, Wexford, and Ruthyn, 

who was ſucceeded by his ſon George. He, by his 

firſt wife, Anne Widevile, had Richard earl of Kent, 
who, after he had ſquandered away his eſtate, died 
without iſſue; but, by his ſecond wife Catharine, 


daughter of William Merbert earl of Pembroke, he 


had Henry Grey, knight, whoſe grandchild Reginald, 
by his ſon Henry, was made ear] of Kent by queen 
Eliſabeth, in the year 1572. 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, a perſon 
plentifully endowed with all the ornaments of true 


He, dying without 


nobility: [who alſo dying without iſſue, anno 1625, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Charles; who, by his 


wife Suſan, daughter of Sir Richard Cotton of Hamp- 


ſhire, had iſſue Henry; who dying without iſſue, 


anno 1639, the honour (by reaſon of the intail upon 


the heir male) deſcended to Anthony Grey, rector of 


Burbach in the county of Leiceſter, ſon of George, 
ſon of Anthony Grey of Barnſpeth, third fon to George 
Grey, the ſecond earl of Kent of this family: which 
Anthony, by Magdalen, his wife, daughter of Wil- 
liam Purefoy, of Caldicot in the county of Warwick, 


eſq; had five ſons and four daughters, whereof Henry, 


the eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded in the honour, and had iſſue 
Henry (who died young) and Anthony earl of Kent; 


to whom ſucceeded Henry, his ſon, who was honoured 
by divers great offices in the courr, and advanced to 
the title of viſcount Gooderick, earl of Harold, and 
marquis of Kent; and afterwards to the more honour- 
able title of duke of Kent. | 


This county hath IN pariſh churches, 
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More rare Plants growing wild in Kent. 


Acinos Anglicum Cluſ. Pan. Acinos Dioſcoridis 
fortè ejuſdem in Hiſt. Acin. Anglica Cluſii Park. 


Clinopodium 3. ſeu ocimi facie alterum C. B. Cli- 


nopodium 4. Ger.  emac. © Engliſh wild baſil.” 
This grows in chalky mountainous, barren, and gra- 
velly grounds, not only in Kent (where Cluſius found 
it) but in many other counties of England, I take 
it to be only a variety of the common aCinos or 
ſtone-baſil, differing in having a thicker, even- edged, 
or not- indented leaf. The eee were wont 


formerly to ſell this plant for poley- mountain at Lon- 


don. I ſuppoſe they are now better informed. 
Adiantum album Offic. Tab. Cam. Ruta muraria 
Ger. J. B. C. B. Ruta muraria ſive ſalvia vitæ Park. 


„White maiden-hair, wall-rue, tent-wort.“ This 


grows in many places on old ſtone-walls, and in the 


chinks of rocks; as in this county on Rocheſter- 
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bridge; on the walls of Sir Robert Barnham's houſe 
at Bocton Munchelſey ; at Cobham, where all the 
houſes are covered with it; P. B. on Aſhford- bridge 
and at Dartford. Park. | 
Alcea minor Park. * The leſſer vervain-mal- 
« low.” Parkinſon, for ſynonyma of this, gives 
alcea Matthioli and Tragi, which others make ſyno- 


nymes of the common greater vervain- mallow. He | 


tells us alſo, that it grows in ſome places of Kent, 
but names no particular ones; now Kent 1s a large 
ſpot of ground to ſeek out a plant in. 

Alchimilla Ger. vulgaris C. B. major. Yulgaris 
Park. Pes leonis five alchimilla J. B. Ladies mantle,” 
This is found frequently growing in mountainous 
meadows and paſtures, eſpecially in the north of Eng- 
land, where by the common-people it is called bear's $- 
foot; it grows alſo in the ſouthern parts, but more 


rarely. I have found it in ſome paſtures near my own | 


dwelling in Eſſex, and can therefore eaſily believe 
Parkinſori, that it may be found at Kingſwood near 
Feverſham, and elſewhere in Kent. 

Alga fontalis trichodes C. B. Alga five conſerva 
fontalis trichodes Park. Trichomanes aquaticum 


Dalechampii J. B. Water maidenhair.” I happened 


to find this plant in the ciſtern, or conduit-houſe, at 


Leeds-abbey in Kent, belonging then to Sir William 
Meredith; I do not however think it peculiar to Kent, 


but common to the like places all England over; 
though it hath not yet been my good fortune to meet 
with it elſcwhere. | 

Alopecuros altera maxima Anglica valudols Ger. 
emac. altera maxima Anglica paludoſa, five gramen 


alopecuroides maximum J. B. Lob. Adv. part. alt. 


Alopec. maxima Anglica Park. Great Engliſh 
„ marſh fox-tail gon.” In che ſalt marſh by Eriffe 


. church. P.. 


+ Alſine cochleariæ 1 facie nondum deſcripta 


P. B. « Chick-weed reſembling the long · leaved ſcurvy- 
„ oraſs.” Between the two parks at Eltham on the 


mud. What plant the authors of Phytologia Britan- 


nica meant by this name, I cannot eaſily divine. Some 


have thought that they intended Alſine longifolia 


uliginoſis proveniens locis J. B. However, no man, 


that I have heard of, hath as yet been able to diſcover 


any non-deſcript, plant thereabouts. 


＋Alſine corniculata Cluſii Ger. J. B. Park. Ls 


nis ſegetum minor C. B. Horned chickweed.” This 


is a ſort of mouſe-ear chick-weed, and no campion, 
as C. Bauhine would have it. In Weſtgate-bay in the 
Ile of Thanet P. B. I do not believe that it ever 


grew there, unleſs in ſome garden, or of ſeed acci- 


dentally ſhed. Its natural nad is in "> among 


corn. 


The ſame authors of Phyt. Brit. tell us, that an- 
chuſa lutea is alſo to be found in the ſame iſle; I 
believe as much as the former. 


Anagallis aquatica rotundifolia Ger. aquat. rotun- 


difolia non crenata C. B. aquat. 3. Lobelii, folio ſu- 


brotundo non crenato Park. Samolus Valerandi J. 
B. © Round-leaved water-pimpernel.” This herb, 


growing in many watery and marſh- grounds, and about 
litrle rivulets and ſprings in moſt counties of England, 


I ſhould not haye mentioned as a peculiar of Kent, 
but that it is no very common plant, and others have 
aſſigned places to it in this county. In the ſalt marſhes 
two miles below Graveſend. P. B. 55 

Anagallis fœmina Ger. cærulea fœmina J. B. ter- 
reſtris cæruleo flore C. B. Park. Female or blue- 
« flowered pimpernel.“ This may probably be found 


in Rumney-marſh, as Parkinſon tells us. We have 
obſerved it among the corn in other places of Eng- 
land, but more ſparingly; beyond ſeas it is more plen- 


| tiful in ſome countries than the red; however, I do 


not take it to be a diſtinct ſpecies, but only an acci- 
dental variety of pimperne, differing only in the co- 
lour of the flower. 

Armeria ſylveſtris altera calicula foliolis faſtigiatis 
cincto Lob. Caryophyllus pratenſis Ger. pratenſis 
noſter major & minor Park. barbatus ſylveſtris C. B. 
Viola barbata anguſtifolia Dalechampu J. B. Dept- 
« ford-pink.” This is ſo called, either becauſe it 
grows plentifully in the paſtures about Deptford, or 
becauſe it was there firſt taken notice of by our her- 
bariſts. It is not peculiar to Kent, but common to 
many other counties in meadows and rain. eſpe · 
cially where the ground i is ſandy or gravelly. 

Atriplex maritima laciniata C. B. maritima J. B. 
marina Ger. marina repens. Lob. Park. agged | 
« ſea-orach.” At Queenborough and Margate in, 
the iſle of Thanet, and in many other places on the 
ſandy ſhores Ger. Though I have not obſerved it in 
theſe places, yet I believe it may there be foynd, as 
well as on the coaſts of Eſſex. 

Braſſica arborea ſeu procerior ramoſa maritima Mo- 
riſon. An Braſſica rubra vulgaris? J. B. Peren- 
ce nial tree-· colewort or cabbage. On the chalky cliffs 
at Dover plentifully. 

Braſſica marina monoſpermos Park. marina wi 
tillora, alba monoſpermos Lob. monoſpermos An- 
glica J. B. marina Anglica Ger. maritima C. B. 
* Engliſh ſea-colewort.” This is common on ſandy 
ſhores and ſtone- beaches not only in Kent, but all 
England over. The tender leaves of it are by the 
country- people eaten as other coleworts, yea, account 
ed more delicate than they. | 

Buxus J. B. Ger. arboreſcens c. B. arbor vul- 
garis. Park. © The box-tree.” I find, in the notes 
of my learned friend Mr. John Aubrey, that, at Box- 
ley in this county, there are woods of them, as like- - 
wiſe at Boxwell in Cotſwold, Glouceſterſhire ; which 
places took their denomination from them. 

Caſtanea J. B. Ger. vulgaris Park. ſylveſtris, quæ 
peculiariter caſtanea C. B. « The cheſnut- tree.“ 


whether ſpontaneous or formerly planted there, I can- 
not determine; I rather think ſpontaneous, it e | 
ing ſo frequent. 

Cen minus luteum Park. <« Small w_-_ | 
e centaury.” This differs little from the common 
purple centaury, except in the colour of the flower. 
Parkinſon, who alone, as far as I yet know, mentions. 
this kind, tells us it grows in a field next unto Sir 
Francis Carew's houſe at Beddington near Croydon, 
and in a field next beyond Southflete-church towards 


_ | Graveſend, I never yet met with it in England; 


but in Italy I have found, about Baiæ, a ſmall yellow 
centaury, differing from the centaurium luteum mi- 
nimum of Columna, and agreeing, in all points, with 
the common ſmall purple centaury, but in the colour 
of the flower. Vide Park. p. 273. | 
Chamæpitys vulgaris Park. vulgaris odorata fre 


| luteo J. B. lutea vulgaris ſeu folio trifido C. B. mas 


Ger. Common ground- pine.“ From Dartford along 

to Southflete, Cobham, and Rocheſter; and upon Cha- 

tham-down near the beacon, &c. Park. p. 28 3. 
Crithmum chryſanthemum Ger. Park. maritimum 


flore aſteris Attici C. B. marinum tertium Matthiolo. 


flore luteo buphthalmi J. B. Golden fowered ſame 


* phire,” 


This I obſerved in ſome woods near Sittingbourn, | 


0 
e phire.“ In the miry marſh in the iſle of Shepey, 
as you go from the king's aid to Sherland-houſe. 
Ger. p. 634. 
Crithmum ſpinoſum Ger. maritimum ſpinoſum C. 
B. maritimum ſpinoſum ſeu paſtinaca marina Park. 
Paſtinaca marina, quibuſdam ſecacul & crithmum 
ſpinoſum J. B. Prickly ſamphire or ſea-parinip.” 
Near the ſea, upon the ſands and beach, between 
Whitſtable and the iſle of Thanet by Sandwich. 
Ger. p. 334. That it groweth here I will not war- 
rant, having no better authority than Gerard's. 
Cyperus rotundus litoreus inodorus Anglicus C. 
B. Park. rotundus litoreus inodorus Lob. J. B. ro- 
tundus litoreus Ger. Round-rooted baſtard cype- 
e rus.” In divers places of Shepey and Thanet. 
Park. p. 1265. 
_  Equiſetum ſeu hippuris corolloides Ger. emac. An 

kippuris lacuſtris quædam foliis manſu arenoſis? Geſn. 
« Coralline horſe-tail.” Found by Dr. Howles on a 
bog near Chiſſclhurſt in this county, 


Fagus C. B, Ger. Park. Fagus Latinorum, Ours 


SGræcorum J. B. The beech-tree.” It is common 
in this country, as alſo in Suſſex, Surry, Hampſhire, 


| Hertfordſhire, &c. whence we cannot but wonder, 
+ Comm. de that Cæſar ſhould + write, that there were in Britain 
bello Gallico. all forts of trees for timber, except fir and beech. 


We may alſo take notice, that the horn-beam-tree 1s 
in this country called the horſe-beech; -whence ſome 
learned men have been deceived, and induced to be- 
lieve, that there grew two ſorts of beech here. 

Fungus pernicioſus 2.5tus five cinaræformis Park. 


pag. 1324. Artichoke muſhroom.” At Ripton | 


near Aſhtord, alſo on Bromley-green, and at a place 
in ae mer called Wenbpen. Park. loco præ- 
miſſo. It; 

Geranium columbinum dillectis foliis, florum pe- 
diculis longiſſimis. Dove's-100t with jagged leaves, 
« and flowers ſtanding on long ſtalks.” In the layes 
about Swanley near Dartford, and, doubtleſs, | in many 
ſuch-hke places. 


Gentianella fugax quarta Cluſ. fugax - Minor Ger, 


brevi folio C. B. fugax 4. Cluſii, flore dilute pur- 
| puraſcente & cæruleo elegantiſſimo J. B. Autumnalis 
centaureæ minoris foliis Park. © Autumnal gentian 
with ſmall centaury leaves.” 
Iſh voyage, obſerved this not far from Dover. I 


was once ſuſpicious, that it might be no other than 


our common dwarf autumnal gentian; but I am 
fince aſſured by credible perſons, that there is a ſort 
of autumnal gentian growing in England, which is 
ſpecifically different from the moſt common kind, 
and probably the ſame with that which Cluſius found 
near Dover, 


Gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia C. B. Pneumonanthe 


Ger. Gentianella autumnalis pneumonanthe dicta Park. | 


Gentianz ſpecies, calathiana quibuſdam, radice per- 
petua, five paluſtris J. B. Marſh gentian or cala- 
<« thian violet.” Near Longfield by Graveſend, as alſo 
Green-hithe and Cobham ; about Sir Percival Hart's 
houſe at Lillingſton, and in a chalky pit, not oy 
from Dartford, by a paper-mill. Park. pag. 407. 


never yet found it but on boggy and heathy Le: | 


and moiſt places in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, 
Herba Paris Ger. J. B. Park. Solanum quadrifo- 


lum bacciferum C. B. Herb Paris, true-love, or 


4 one-berry.” In ſhady woods and copſes in many 
places; as in Hinbury-wood three miles from Maid- 
ſtone, and in a wood called Harwarſh near to Pinne- 
den-heath, one mile from the ſaid Maidſtone; in a 
wood by Chiſſelhurſt 2 Longwood, and in the 
Vo L. I. 


Cluſius, in his Eng- 


next wood thereto, called Iſeets- wood, eſpecially about 


the ſkirts of a hop-garden adjoining z in a woo. alſo 
over-againſt Boxley-abbey, a mile. from Ma uitune, 


in great abundance, not far from the hedge-6uc of 


that meadow through which runs a rivulet. Park. 


p. 390. This is to be found in the like places all 


England over, but not commonly. 
Hicracium montanum aſperum chondrille felio, 


C. B. © Rough mountainous hawk-weed with gum- 


* ſuccory leaves.” This was found in Kent by Mr. 
Newton, but I remember not the place where, 
Horminum pratenſe lavendulæ flore C. B. Park. 
Wild clary with lavender-like flowers.” Found by 
Cluſius near the riding-place at Greenwich. Thus is, 
without doubt, our common Engliſh wild clary ; for 
the Horminum pratenſe foliis ſerratis C. B. which Par- 


kinſon miſtakes for our common wild clary, grows 


not ſpontaneouſly with us in England, as far as I have 
yet ſeen or heard. 

Hali geniculatum perenne fruticoſius procumbens. 
e Perennial procumbent ſhrub-glaſs wort.“ Found 


near Shepey-iſland by my n friend Dr. Hans 


Sloane. 


Lepidium latifolium Cc B. Pauli LB. piperitis 


ſeu lepidium vulgare Park. R. phanus ſylveſtris of- 


ficinarum, epidiama A ginetæ Lobelio J. B. © Dit- 
tander, pepper- wort, poor-man's pepper.“ On a 
bank between Feverſham town and the haven. Par- 


kinſon tells us it grows wild on Reg 
pag. 856. 


Lychais major noQiflora Dubrenſis perennis Fil. 


noſt, pag. 993. Great night-flowering campion.” 


Found on Dover-clffs by Mr. Newton, who affirms 
it to be ſpecifically different from the L. ſylvenris 


alba 9 Cluſii; and fo I am inclined to believe it may, 


though the deſcription of Cluſius 10 88 in moſt par- 


ticulars to this. 
Mercurialis mas & fœmina J. B. Ger. . 


mas & fœmina Park. teſticulata ſeu mas Dioſcoridis 


& Plinii, & ſpicata ſeu fœmina eorundem C. B. 


« French mercury, the male and female.“ It grows 


very plentifully by a village called Brookland in Rum- 


ney-marſn. Park. p. 297. ad 
Ophris bifolia paluſtris. Bifolium paluſtre Park. 
„ Marſh tway-blade.” In divers 29 8 of A 


marſh. Park. p. 505. | 
Orchis myodes flore coccineo elegans P. B. In 


Swaneſcomb wood. Though I know not what ſort of 


orchis the authors of Phyt. Brit. mean by this, yet, 
becauſe I remember my very good friend Mr. George 
Horſnell, ſurgeon in London, told me, that ſome of 
his acquaintance did formerly ſhew him ſuch a kind 
of elegant fly-orchis, I have given it a place in this 
Catalogue. 

Orchis barbata fœtida J. B. barbata odore hirei 
breviore latiorẽque folio C. B. Tragorchis maximus 
& Trag. mas. Ger. Trag. maxima & Trag. vulgaris 
Park. The lizard-flower or great goats-ſtones.” 


Obſerved by Dr. Bowles near the highway between 


Crayford and Dartford. Mr. Watts hath ſince found 


it alſo in Kent; it hath not been yet my good for- 


tune to meet with it. 
Orobanche affinis nidus avis 4 B. Orchia abors 
tiva ruffa, five nidus avis Park. Orch. abort. fuſca 


C. B. Satyrion abortivum five. nidus avis Ger. 


e Miſhapen orchis, or bird's-neſt.” I found it in ſome 
thickets at Bocton Munchelſey near Maiditone ; I 
never obſerved many of them together in one place, 
Piſum marinum Ger. aliud maritimum Britanni- 
cum Park. *<« Engliſh fea-peaſe.” At Gilford in 
| „„ Kent 
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and the ſecond Piſ. aliud marit. Brit. 


ington and Sittingbourn. 


& argenteo. 


C AMET 2 
| 


Kent over- againſt the Comber. Park. 1060. On the 
ſea-coalt among the Aints and pebbles near New Rum- 
rey. Upon: the beach running along the ſhore from 
Dungeneſs weſtward. Camden's Brit. pag. 274. Sce 
more of this fort of peaſe in the Suffolk Catalogue: 
Paricinion makes two forts of Engliſh ſea-peaſe. The 
firit he calls Piſum ſpontaneum maritimum Anglicum, 
No man that 
J have heard of, beſides him, hath been as yet able 
to diſcover more than one. 


Plantago major paniculà fparſa J. B. latifolia ſpica 


multiplici C. B. paniculis ſparſis Ger. emac. latifolia 
ſpiralis Park. * Beefom-plantain, or plantain with 


„ fpoky tufts.“ Found by Dr. Johnſon at Margate 
in the iſle of Thanet, and by Thomas Williſell at 


Reculver there. 
Polygonatum Ger. vulgare Park. latifolium vul- 


gare C. B. Polygonatum, vulgo figillum Solomonis 
]. B. © Solomon's ſeal.” 


At Crayſord, Ger. Ina 
wood two miles from Canterbury by Fiſhpool-hill ; 
and in Chefſon-wood on Cheſſon-hill, between New- 
Park. pag. 699. 

Rhamnus falicis folio anguſto, fructu flaveſcente 
C. B. ſecundus Cluſii Ger. emac primus Dioſcoridis 


Lobelio, ſive litoralis Park. Rhamnus vel oleaſter 


Germanicus J. B. © Sallow-thorn or ſea-buck-thorn.” 
On the ſandy grounds about Sandwich and Deal, as 
alſo about Folkſtone on the other ſide of Dover. 

 Rubus ſaxatilis Alpinos Park. Chamerubus ſaxa- 


tilis C. B. Rubus Alpinus humilis J. B. Saxatilis 
Ger. © Stone-bramble or raſp.“ 
it grows in the iſle of Thanet and other places in 
Kent; I never found It but among the mountains in 


Parkinſon tells us 


the north. 


Salix 1 folio ſubrotundo, utrinque . 
« Dwarf-willow with round leaves, and 


« 6 ſilver down on both ſides.” On the landy young 


near Sandwich. 


Satyrion abortivum V. Orobaichs affinis. In the 


middle of a wood near Graveſend, 


Serpyllum citratum Ger Park. Citrii odore 7.1 B. 
foliis citri odore C. B. Lemon-thyme.” 


cheſter and Sittingbourn in the highway. Park, 


Pag. 9 


Between 
South: fleet and Longfield-downs, and between Ro- 


landed not hereabouts. 


U NM. 


Speculum Veneris majus Pak. Veneris Ger.” Ono- 


brychis arvenſis, vel campanula arvenſis erecta C. B. 


Avicularia Sylvii quibuſdam J. B. © The gteater 
„ Venus's looking-glaſs.” Parkinſon tells us it grows 
among the corn at Greenwich and Dartford. 1 was 
never yet ſo happy as to eſpy it among corn; poſſi- 
bly it might ſpring of feed caſt out among the weed- 
ings of gardens, and carried into corn-lands, 

Spongia ramoſa altera Anglica, S. Sp. marina An- 


glica planta nodoſa Park. Fucus ſpongioſus nodoſus 


Ger. emac. Sea: ragged ſtaff, Near Margate in 
the iſle of Thanet. _ 

Verbaſcum flore albo parvo ]. B. 1 flore 
albo parvo C. B. Lychnites Matthioli Ger. mas foliis 
longioribus Park. White-flowered mullein.“ It 
is common in this country by the way- ſides. 

Urtica Romana Ger. Park. Romana ſeu mas cum 
globulis J. B. urens, pilulas ferens, prima Dioſco- 
ridis, ſemine lini C. B. Common Roman nettle.” 


| Parkinſon ſaith it hath been found growing of old at 
Lidde by Rumney, and in the ſtreets of Rumney. 


Of the original whereof he tells us a very pleaſant 
ſtory. It is recorded (ſaith he) that, at Rumney, 
Julius Cæſar landed with his ſoldiers, and there abode 
for a certain time, whence the place (it is likely) was 
by them called Romania, and corruptly therefrom | 
Romeney or Romney. But, for the growing of this 
nettle in that place, it is reported, that the ſoldiers 
brought ſome of the ſeed with them, and ſowed it 
there for their uſe, to rub and chafe their limbs, 
when, through extreme cold, they ſhould be ſtiff and 
benumbed ; being told, before they came from home, 
that the climate of Britain was ſo extremely cold, 
that it was not to be endured, without ſome friction 
or rubbing to warm their blood, and to ſtir up their 
natural heat; ſince which time, it is thought it hath 


continued there, riſing yearly of its own ſowing. 


This ſtory hath nothing of likelihood in it, becauſe” 
the Roman nettle is found not only here, but in divers 
other places on the ſea-coaſt; nor had it been a 
ſtranger or exotic, would it probably have continued 
ſo Jong, coming up yearly. of its own ſowing z out- 
landiſh plants uſually failing and being loſt, if not 
cultivated in gardens. Add hereto, that Julius Cæſar 
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Mur. have gone through all thoſe counties which are bounded by the Britiſh ocean, the Severn-ſea, and the river 
Thames; let us now take a ſurvey of the reſt, in their order; and, croſſing the river, and returning back 
to the Thames-head and to the eſtuary of the Severn, let us view the territories of the Dovuni who inhabited 
_ Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſbire. ; 
affen, in The name ſeems to be derived from + Duffen, a Britiſh word, becauſe of their living in a country which ronſiſts 
Britiſh, deep for the moſt part of plains and vallies; whereupon the whole people took their denomination from thence; and, from 
1 ſuch a ſituation, Bathieia in Troas, Catabathmos in Africa, and Deepdale in Britain, received their ſeveral names. 
And I am the more eaſily induced to this opinion, becauſe I find that Dion calls theſe people, by a name of the ſame 
-"  fegnification, Bodunni, if there is not a trenſpoſition of the letters; for Bodo, or Bedun, in the ancient language * Bodo what 
neva nie! N the Gault, as Pliny informs us, ſignifies deep; which language I have before demonſtrated to be the ſame with it meant 
the Britiſh : from whence, as he ſuppoſes, is the name of the city Bodincomagus, placed upon the deep:ft part of the ng Be, 


Britons aud 
river Poe; and that of the Bodiontii, a people that inhabited the deep valley now called Val de e near the Gauls. | 


late Lemane; not to mention Bodotria, the deepeſt frith in all Britain, 

' T have met with nothing in ancient authors concerning theſe Boduni, but that Aulus plus 457 co s nt by 
Claudius to be propretor in Britain, took part of them into his protection, who before were ſubbject to the Catuellan; 
(their next neighbours i ) and 2 705 a 8 among On, about the 4 5th _ of our Lerd , and this 1 have - from | 

Dio. 
But, as ſoon as the Saxons had conquered Britain, the name m Dobuni was lift, and part of them, with * 
inhabitants bordering upon them, were by a new German name called Wiecii ; but from whence, without the reader's 
leave, I ſhould ſcarce preſume to conjetture : yet, if Wic, in Saxon, fi fegnify the creek of a river, and the Vignones, 
a German people, are ſo called, becauſe they dwell upon the creeks of rivers and the ſea, (as is offirmed by B. Rhe- 


nanus;) it cannot be abſurd to derive the name of Wiccit from Wic, A nce vapors babitation was about the g 
ele of the 9 which is 7 of mining and _ 


I. 
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1 in Saxon, 8 20 enough to excite the idleſt perſon to take pains, 

rcype, Dleaycervpe-fcype, and] Lileauce- | © when it repays his labour with the increaſe of an 

ceprchype, was the chief territory of the | hundred- fold. Here you may behold highways 

; Dobuni ; it is bounded on the weſt by | and public roads full of fruit-trees, not planted, 

| Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire; on the north by |< but growing naturally; the earth bears fruit, of 
Worceſterſhire z on the eaſt by Oxfordſhire and War-“ its own accord, much exceeding others; both in 
wickſhire ; and on the ſouth by Wiltſhire and part of © taſte and beauty; many "forts of which continue 


ing from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt ; [and ſaid to be 
ſixty miles in length, twenty-ſix in breadth, and one 
hundred and ſixty in circumference.) 
| Cotfyold, Cotſwold ; the middle part is a large fruitful plain, 
| watered by the moſt noble river Severn, that gives, 


: weſterly part, lying on the other ſide of the Severn, 
is all ſhaded with woods. But enough of this; Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury eaſes me of the labour, who fully 
deſcribes this county, and ſets forth the excellencies 
of it. Take what he writes in his book De Ponti- 
ficibus : 
4 The vale of Glouceſter is ſo called fron its chief 
« city ; the ſoil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in 
2 ſome places, by the natural richneſs of the ground; 
« in others, by the diligence of the entered raped 3) 


| The moſt | 
| eaſterly part, which ſwells into riſing hills, is called | 


as it were, life and ſpirit to the ſoil; and the more | 


La 
A 


Somerſetſhire : a pleaſant and fertile county, extend- | “ freſh the year round, and ſerve the owner, till he 


is ſupplied by a new increaſe. No county in Eng- 

land has ſo many or ſo good vineyards as this, Vineyards, 
either for fertility, or ſweetneſs of the grape; the 

wine has in it no unpleaſant tartneſs or eagerneſs, 

and is little inferior to the French, in ſweetneſs , 

the villages are very thick, the churches handſome, 

and the towns populous and many. 

« To all this may be added, in honour of this 
county, the river Severn, than which there is not Severn, ; 
any in the land that has a broader channel, ſwifter 

ſtream, or greater plenty of fiſh; there is in it, as 

it were, a daily rage and fury of waters, which I 
know not whether I may call a gulph or whirl- 

pool, caſting up the ſands from the bottom, and 

rolling them: into heaps; and it comes with a great 
torrent; but loſes its force at a 8 Sometimes 

it K wen its banks, and, marching a great way 
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1 See 17 


C. 


Foreſt of 


Dean. 


d. II. 16. 


4 | Eo + Has now, 


Dl 

© into the neighbouring plains, returns back as con- 
&« queror of the land; the veſſel is in great danger 
« which is ſtricken by it on the ſide; the water- 
% men are uſed to it, and when they ſee this hygre 
« cor: ing (for ſo they call it) they turn the veſſel, 
&« and, cutting through the middle of it, avoid its 
di 

What he ſays, concerning the hundred - fold increaſe, 
doth not at all hold true; neither do I:believe, with 


thoſe idle and diſcontented huſbandmen, whom Co- 


lumella reprehends, that the foil, worn out by excel- 
ſive fruitfulneſs in former ages, is now become bar- 
ren : but from hence (to paſs by other arguments) we 
are not to wonder, that ſo many places in this coun- 
ty from their vines are called vineyards, becauſe they 
formerly afforded plenty of wine; and that they 


yield none now is rather to be imputed to the ſloth 


of the inhabitants, than the indiſpoſition of the cli- 
mate. [ For, now, theſe vineyards have nothing left, 


in this county, but the places named from them, viz. 


one near Tewkſbury, at preſent called the Vineyard, 


1 Orerſbridge. and another on a riſing hill by Overſbridge near 


Glouceſter; where was a large houſe moted round, 
belonging to the biſhop of Glouceſter, built, about the 
year 1351, by the abbot of Glouceſter; but it 


Was totally ruined in the late civil wars.] Why, in 


ſome parts of this county (* as we read in our Sta- 
tutes) the lands and tenements of condemned perſons 
(by a private cuſtom, which + had the force of a 
ſtatute) are forfeited to the king, only for a year and 
a day, and, after that term 1s expired, contrary to 
the cuſtom of all England beſides, do return to the 
next heirs, let the lawyers i inquire, ſince it is not to 
my purpoſe ; [and the cuſtom or privilege itſelf is 
now loft by deſuetude; for, upon the ſtricteſt in- 
quiries among underſtanding men, it does not appear, 


that it 1s uſed or claimed in any part of this county. ] 


And now let us ſurvey, in order, thoſe three parts, 
which I mentioned before. 


The more weſterly part beyond Severn (which 


was formerly poſſeſſed by the Silures) as far as the 
river Vaga or Wye which divides England and Wales, 
is all covered with thick woods, and, at this day, 
is called Dean-foreſt ; ſome of the Latin writers call 


it Sy Danica, from the Danes; others with Giral- 


dus, Danubiæ Sylva. But, unleſs it take the name 
from a {mall neighbouring town called Dean, I ſhould 


fancy that, by cutting off a ſyllable, it is derived | 


from Arden; which word the Gauls and Britons 
heretofore ſeem to have uſed for a wood, ſince two 


very great foreſts, the one in Gallia Belgica, the other | 


among!t us in Warwickſhire, are called by one and 


the ſame name, Arden. This formerly was ſo thick | 


with trees, fo very dark and terrible by reaſon of its 


ſhades and croſs-ways, that it rendered the inha- | at Hanham; which the author accordingly interprets, Hanhami | | 


bitants barbarous, and imboldened them to commit | 
many outrages; for, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 


they ſo annoyed the banks of the Severn with their 


g Hen. VI. robberies, that there was“ an act of parliament made 


Iron, 


|| | Franſ. N. 
1 1375 


on purpoſe to curb and reſtrain them; but, ſince ſo 
many rich veins of iron have been diſcovered here- 
abouts, thoſe thick woods by degrees are become 
much thinner. [The preſent foreſt of Dean contains 
about thirty thouſand acres; the ſoil is a deep clay, 
fit for the growth of oak; the hills, full of iron-ore, 
colour Ms ſeveral ſprings that have their paſſage 


1 j Vid.Philof. through them. {| Here are ſeveral furnaces for the 


making of iron, which by the violence of the fire 
becomes fivid, and, being brought to their forges, is 
beat out into bars of various ſhapes. The work- | 


...... ²˙ ͤ —¹i— ü — — — 


again in the furnaces and make the beſt iron. The 


 Giſlebert de Clare, about the year 1 160, took from 


| duke of Beaufort ;] a ſmall village, indeed, but by *** THE 


and the Romans had their Aquinum and Fluentium. 


without doubt, there is an error in the computation 


| William of Malmſbury, who drove the Welch beyond 


9 


men are very induſtrious in ſeeking out the beds of 
old cinders, which, not being fully exhauſted, are burnt 


oak of the foreſt was ſo very conſiderable, that it 
is ſaid to have been part of the inſtructions of the 
Spaniſh armada to deſtroy the timber of this place; 
but what a foreign power could not effe& our own 
civil diſſenſions did; for it went miſerably to wreck 
in the civil wars.] In this foreſt, upon the river, 


ſtood two towns of good. antiquity Tudenham and-Tudenham, 
Wollaſton, which Walter and Roger the brothers of Wollaſton, 


the Welch; and hard by theſe is Lydney where Sir Lydney. 
William Winter, vice-admiral of England, a moſt 
worthy knight, built a fair houſe. [(This family- 
ſuffered much for their loyalty to king Charles che 
Firſt.] But moſt noted, for antiquity, is Antoninus' 3 
Abone, or Avone, which is not yet wholly deprived Above. 
of its old name, being now called * Aventon [a 7 Alvington 
chapel of eaſe to Wollaſton, the eſtate of Henry is the com- 


—— 
. ' a 
{ 


the Severn- ſide, and diſtant exactly nine miles, as he 
alſo makes it from Venta Silurum, or Caer Went; | 
and, ſince Avon, in the Britiſh language, ſignifieth a Avon. 
river, it is not improbable that it took its name from 
the river. In the fame ſenſe, among us (to omit 
many others) we have Waterton, Bourne, Riverton; ! 


And I am the more inclined to believe, that the town 
took its name from the river, becauſe, at this place, 
they uſed to ferry over ; from whence the town oppo-. 
ſite to it was called Trajectus by Antoninus: but, TrajeQus; 


of the diſtances, ſince he makes it nine miles between 
Trajectus and Abone ; whereas the river is e two 
miles over. | 

But ſuppoſe it may have loſt its name, or rather 
dwindled into a village, when paſſengers began to ; 
ferry over lower, or when Athelſtan expelled the The ferrys 
Welch thence ; for he was the firſt, according to 


the river Wye; and, whereas, in former times, 
the Severn divided the Welch (or the Cambri) and 
the Engliſh, he made the Wye their boundary; ; 
whence our country-man Necham, | 


Inde Vagos Vaga Cambrenſs hinc reſpicit 
Angles. 85 


on this ſide, Wye the Eaglih views; | 
On that, the winding Welch purſues. 


[In the late Commentary upon Antoninus, Abone 
is placed elſewhere, upon the river Avon, namely, 


either as a contraction of Avonham, © a ham or 
« manſion at Abone;” or elſe a contraction of 
Henham, * an ancient ham or ſtation.” : 
Not far from the Wye ſtands, among tufts of trees, 
St. Breulais-caſtle more than half demoliſhed, famous | 
for the death of Mahel, the youngeſt ſon of Miles st. . 
earl of Hereford; for, there, the judgments of God 
overtook him for his rapacious ways, inhuman cruel- 
ties, and boundleſs avarice, always uſurping on other 
men's rights; (with all theſe vices he is taxed by the 
writers of that age ;) for, as Giraldus tells us, being 
courteouſly entertained here by Walter de Clifford, 
and the caſtle taking fire, he loſt his life by the fall 
of a ſtone on his head from the higheſt tower. [This 


caſtle (now ruined) ſerves as a priſon for offenders 
in 


Mine- court. 
2 -mote, 
Speech - 
court. 


. 


Weſtbury. 


ſhire. 
Anthony 
F itzherbert, 


ting · muſ. 
A 


| itz-hamon. 
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in the foreſt. The government of it has been always | * fections, of all perſons that came chither. In this 


eſteemed a place of honour, and ſeveral noblemen 
have been governors. Here it is that the mine court, 
ſwain· mote, and ſpeech- court are kept, wherein are 
ſeveral old cuſtoms of pleading. By the river Wye 
lieth Newland, a large pariſh, ſtanding in a pleaſant 
plain, where are vaſt mine-pits of- ſixty or ſeventy 
feet deep, and as large as a conſiderable church. 
Mr. Jones, a Hamburgh- merchant, erected here an 
alms-houſe for ſixteen poor men and women, and gave 


a very good houſe and ſtipend to a lecturer ; of which 


the company of haberdaſhers in London are truſtees. 
Notth-weſt from hence is Weltbury, a very large 


| 1 reputed about twenty miles in compaſs.) 


Nothing more is remarkable, in this woody tract, 


but that Herbert, who married the daughter of the 
foreſaid Mahel earl of Hereford,' was, in the right 
of his wife, called lord of Dean; from whom the 


noble family of the Herberts deduce their original, 
ho gave riſe to the lords of Blanleveny, and, more 


Leis Derby- lately, to che Herberts, earls of Huntingdon and 


Pembroke, and others. From which family (if we 


may credit D. Powel, in his Welch Hiſtory) was de-| 
ſcended Anthony Fitz- Herbert, whom the court of 
. Common-pleas, of which he was ſometime chief juſ- | 
tice, and his own moſt elaborate treatiſes of the com- 
mon law, do manifeſt to have been exceeding emi- 
nent in his profeſſion ; but others affirm, that he| 
was deſcended from the Fitz-Herberts, a knightly 
fläamily in the county of Detby'; and, 1 in my 
95 opinion, more truly. 


The river Severn, called by the Britons Hafen, 


1 runs, in this county, above forty miles, by land; 
it is in ſome places two or three miles over, and yet 
the tide floweth the whole length of the current as 
high as Tewkſbury. It is remarkable, that the tides, 
one year, are largeſt at full moon; the next, at the 
change; and that, one year, the night-tides are | 
largeſt; the other, the day-tides.] After it hath run 
a long way in a narrow channel, at its firſt entrance 
Into this ſhire, it receives the Avon, [(near which on 
the top of a hill called Towbery-hill, there is an in- 
campment )] and another ſmall river that runs into 
it from the eaſt ; between which is ſeated Tewkſbury, | 
in the Saxon tongue, THeocrbupy; by others named 
- Theoci Curia, and ſo called from Theocus, who there 
led the life of an hermit. It is a large and fair town, 
having three bridges leading to it over three rivers; 
famous for the making of woollen cloth and ſmart- 
5 biting muſtard, but formerly moſt noted for an an- 
cCient monaſtery founded by Odo and Dodo, two bro- 
thers, in the year of our Lord 715; where their palace | 
formerly ſtood, as they teſtified by 1 in- 


ſeription: 


' HANC AULAM REGIAM DODO DUX 


CONSECRARI FECIT IN ECCLE- 
SAN. 


This, being almoſt ruined by age and war, was fe- 
paired by Robert Fitz-hamon, a Norman, out of 4 


pious deſign to make ſatisfaction, on his part, for the 


loſs that the church of Bajeux in Normandy ſuſtained, 


which Henry I. had conſumed with fire to free him | 
from priſon, but afterwards, repenting of the fact, 
_ rebuilt. © It cannot,” faith William of Malmſbury, 
a be eaſily conceived how much Robert Fitz-ha- 


mon adorned and beautified this monaſtery, where 
« the ſtatelineſs of the buildings raviſhed the, 


eyes, and the pious * of the monks the af 


Vor. I. 


monaſtery, he and his ſucceſſors, earls of Glouceſter, 
were interred, who had a caſtle near it, called Holmes-caf 
Holmes, that is now ruined. [Little of the abbey dl 
remains, except the church, which is parochial, and 
and had once a fair ſpire upon it. Mr. Fuller, in 
his Church-hiſtory, makes it a controverted point, 
whether the abbot of Tewkſbury had a voice in par- 
liament; but, by biſhop Godwin's Annals it appears 
he had one, anno 1539 ; ſo that this county had four 
mitred abbies, Glouceſter, Cirenceſter, 'Tewkſbury, 
and Winchomb.] Nor was Tewkſbury leſs famous 
for the bloody overthrow that the Lancaſtrians re- 


| ceived in this place, in the year 1471; in which bat- 


tle many of them were ſlain, and more taken and be- 
headed, and their power ſo weakened, and their hopes 
ſo ſunk by the death of Edward, the only ſon of king 
Henry the Sixth, while very young, (his brains be- 
ing barbarouſly beaten out here) that they were 
never after able to make head againſt king Ed- 
ward * whence 7 Leland writes thus of this 


town: 


Miki few & partis hell preclara Tbeoci 
Curia, Sabrinæ qua ſe committit Avona, 

© PFulget ;_nobilium ſacriſque recondit in antris 
Multorum cineres, e inclyta e Bello. 


Where Avon's Fiendly ene with Severn. 
join, 


Great Tewkſbury's walls, renown 50 for trophies, 


- - thine, 
And keep the ſad remains, with pious care, 
| r ee fouls, the We of che war. 


[This corporation was diflolved, in the year 1688, 
by the proclamation of king James the Second. 


which is mentioned by Bede; it lies very low upon 
the Severn, whereby it ſuſtains great damage, when 
the river overflows. It had formerly a ſmall monaſ- 
tery, which was ruined by the Danes, but flouriſhed 
again under Edward the Confeſſor, who, as we read 
in his will, « aſſigned it, with the government there- 
« of, to the monaſtery of St. Denis near Paris.” But, 
a little after, as Malmſbury faith, © it was nyc 
« empty monument of antiquity.” (Here a gen- * Mr, Powe.” 
tleman of this place, in the year 1675, dug up, in 
his orchard, an old ſtone with this inſcription : Odda 
Dux juſſit hanc Regiam Aulam canſrui atque dedicari 
in honorem S. Trinitatis, pro animd germani ſui Elfrici, 
que de boc loco aſſumpta. Ealdredus vero Epi ſcopus, 
oy eandem dedicavit 2 Idibus April 14. autem anno Reg- 

S. Zadwardi Regis Anglorum : i. e. Duke Odda 
87 nee this royal palace to be built, and to be 
e dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for the ſoul of his 
« coulin Elfrick, which- was parted from his body 


in this place.” But Ealdred was the biſhop who 
| conſecrated it, on the ſecond of the ides of April, 


and the 14th year of the reign of the holy king Ed- 

ward.] Over- againſt this, in the middle of the river, 

lies a place called Oleneag and Alney by the Sax- Qleneay, 
ons ([and, in their ancient annals, more truly Alney. 
Olanrge)] now the Eight, i.e. © an iſland,” fa- Eight, 
mous upon this account, that, when the Engliſh and 

Danes had much weakened themſelves by frequent 
encounters, in order to ſhorten the war, it was a- 

greed, that the fate of both nations ſhould be deter- 

mined here, by the valour of Edmund king of the 


Engliſh and Canutus king of che Danes, in a ſingle 
| 4 C combat; 


From hence we go down the ſtream to Deorhirſt, Deorbirſt 0. 
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elk; ; who, after a long and d6ubiful eeviiniter; | ruined, being only the common gaol. for ;dehtors - 
agreed upon a peace, and the kingdom was divided and felons.] It was firſt erected in the time [of Wil- 
batlicen them ; but, Edmund being quickly taken | liam the Conqueror, and ſixteen houſes were demo: 
out of the world, not without fuſpicion of poiſon, the | liſhed in that, place (as Domeſdayr book mentions it) 
Dane ſeized wpon'tHe whole. ¶ Howè der, it muſt be to make room for this edifice; about which EN. | 
confeſſed, that general tradition will not allow this] ger de Monte writes) Roger, the ſon of Miles, cons ; Ry 
to be the place; neither is 1t jaſtißed by any analogy | ſtable of Glouceſter, commenced. an action at, law. ar 
between the old and new names. Near Glouceſter, gainſt king Henry the Second; and Walter his pro- 
between Overſbridge and Mayſemore, there is an | ther, loſt tlie right he had, both to the city and caf-- 
Ifle of Alney. iſland called, to this day, the iſle of Alney, which, tle. Ceaulin, king of the Weſt r Saxons, fixſt cock 
perhaps, may rather ſeem to be, as fome 'are clear this city by force! of Ame ffM In the Britons, i in the | 
and poſitive, that it 3 the very Fee ef that/ ae. year 350; then it came untler the juriſdiction, of the 
l Mercians, under whom it Hlouriſted a long time in 
'Fi "rom Deoriitibt che river vert? ict Wan inc great repute. Here Oſrick king of the Northum- 
ings, parts itſelf, to make the foreſaid ile of Altiey | brians, by the permiſſionf of. Ethelred king pf the 
(which is rich and beautiful, with früitful green mes Mercians, founded a. large gand ſtately ; nunnery, 
dows;) and then it haſtens to the chief city of the over which Kineburgay. Eadbuxga, and Eya, all Mer- 
| TE county, which Antoninus calls Cievum or Glevum; cian queens, ſugceſſively, preſided: ;; Edelfleda.likewiſe, 5 
= | the Britons Caer Gloui; tlie Saxons [Lleapanceaſtep the famous lady of the Mercians, adorned. t with a 
| Glouceſter, and] EBleauceren; we Glouceſter, the modern La- noble church, in which herſelf lies intombed. - [This 
tines Glovernia ; others Claudioceftria from the emperor [| nunnery, being ruined and gecayed, was repaired by 
Claudius, who, as is reported, gave it that name, Beornulph king of the Mercians, in the year gar; N 
when he here married his daughter Geniſſa to Arvi-¶ who changed the former inſtitution into ſecular 8 
| ragus, the Britiſh _—_ "hon "ator mentions : I prieſts, and they continued; till Wolſtan - biſhop, of 15 
| ” rtr e Worceſter placed regulars there, of the order af * vo 
9 | | n aliquem capies, as i temone bine een, che ver p 924 big 2 
4 | | Excidet Arviragus. | Not long after {the ere gion] when the whole 
1 | county was ravaged by the Danes, thoſe ſacred vir- 
| 5 | Some captive: king thee his new lord ſhall own, © ) gins were forced to depart; * and the Danes,” as 
| Or, from his Britiſh chariot headlong thrown, Athelwerd, that ancient author, writes, after many 
133 | The proud Arviragus comes "tumbling down. | } „ turns and changes of war, ſet up their tents. ls © 
4 | i . | RY I © Gleauceſter,” And, thoſe more ancient. churches bat. 
He SD as if Claudius's three wives had brought him any having been ruined in theſe. times of calamity, Aldred, 
"= . daughters, beſides Claudia, Antonia, and Octavia; ' archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Worceſter, erected Y 
or as if Arviragus was known 1n that age, when his a new one for monks, which is the preſent cathedral, 
name was ſcarce heard of in Domitian's reign. But, and hath a dean and ſix prebendaries belonging to 
1 8 leaving thoſe who corrupt antiquity by their own fan- it; which, church, in former ages, received great ad- 
3 cies, I 1 adhere to Ninnius's opinion, who derives | ditions and ornaments from ſeveral benefactors; for 
this name from Glouus, the great- grand father of J. Hanley and T. arley, abbots, [are ſaid to have] 
king Vortigern; only J find Glevum mentioned long added the virgin Mary's chapel, [or rather Ralph 
7 hikes by Antoninus which, the diſtance from Cori- Willington (as hath, been diſcovered by ſome ancient 
nium, together with its name, ſhews to be the ſame | records) who alſo gave lands to find two prieſts for 
place:) but, as the Saxon name Gleauceſter came ever.] Nicholas Morwent built the weſtern front, 
from Glevum, ſo Glevum by analogy came from the from the ground, very beautifully; + Thomas Hor- f G. Cam. 
Britiſh name Caer Glowi, and that, I believe, from ton, abbot, joined to it the northern croſs ile; ab- * 
the Britiſh word Glow, which, in their language, ſig- | bot || Frowceſter built the curious neat cloiſters, and || Trowcefier, my 
nifies fair and ſplendid ; fo that Caer Glow is the | abbot Seabroke the great and ſtately tower.] [This W 
ſame as a fair city. Upon the like account, among tower is fo neat and curious, that travellers have af. 
the Greeks, where he names Callipolis, Callidromos, firmed it to be one of the beſt pieces of architecture 
* Briſtol is and Calliſtratia; and, ameng the Engliſh, * Bright- | in England. Abbot Seabroke, the firſt: deſigner of 
8 ſtow; and in this county Fair- ford. This city was, it, dying, left it to the care of Robert Tully, a monk 
rg " - built by the Romans, on purpoſe to be a curb to'| of this place, which is intimated in thoſe verſes writ- 
bridge. the Silures; and a colony was placed here, called | ten in black letters, under. the arch of the tower in 
| Colonia Glevum ; for I have ſeen the remains of an the choir : : 
ancient ſtone in the walls of Bath near the north | | 
gate, with the following Nene [ſtill remaining "© Hoc quod digeſtum n Abe polieunm; A* 
—.— there 1 5 * | 75 i > ME + ulli ber s ex onere, Seabroke abbate Jubente, 2 
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This fabric which you ſee, exact and 1 
Ihe abbot EE the monk to make — — ] 


Decurio. 


| The ſouth ile was rebuilt with the offerings that PE 
* | 1 1 I out people made at the ſhrine. of king Edward the 


[ WI. 1 4 I econd, who lies here interred in an alabaſter tomb; 
1 This city lies extended upon the river Severn ; | and not far from him lies, in the middle of the choir, 


4 and, on that ſide where it is not waſhed with the river, the unfortunate Robert Curt-hoſe, eldeſt ſon of Wil- 
LI it is ſecured in ſome places with a ſtrong wall, being | liam the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, in a wood- 
| beautified with many fair churches and handſome | en monument. [The foreſaid offerings, at 'king Ed- 
=. | well-built ſtreets. On the ſouth part, was once a cal- | ward's tomb, were very large; for, preſently after his We Hen 
tile, built of ſquare ſtone; but now almoſt quite death, ſo great a reſpect was paidto the memory of their 
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vceſter, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


inzured prince, that the town was fearte able to receive | 

the 'Votariesthat flocked thither'; and the Regiſter of 

the Abbey affirms; that, if all the oblations had been 

i 2 upon the, church, they might have built 
An entire new one, from the very foundation. J Be- 
yond ' the choir, in an arch of the church, there is a 

wall built with ſo great artifice, in the form of a 

+ Ausl. ſemicircle, + with corners, that, if any one whiſper 
very low at one end, and another lay his ear to the 

other end, he may eaſily hear every ſyllable diſtinct. 

This, however, may poſſibly be accidental; for, if 

one ſurvey the outſide of the church, he will ſee, that 

two parts of it were tacked on, only as paſſages into 

Tn” IT +72 chapel erected there.] In the reign of William 
he Conqueror, and befote, the chief trade of the 
city ſeems to have been forging of iron; for, as it 

is mentioned in Domeſday- book, there was ſcarce any 
other tribute required by the king, except certain 

bars. Navy 3 and a few. pints of honey. After the coming 
in of the Normans, it ſuffered ſome calamities, when 
England was in a flame by the barons wars; being 
, Nee by Edward, the ſon of Henry the Third; 
1 and, after, almoſt laid! in aſhes by a caſual fire, 


But, by the bleſſing of a continued peace, it flouriſh- 
ed again. [King John made it a borough, to be 
governed by two bailiffs; and king Henry the 

Third (who was crowned here) made it a corporation. 
On the ſouth ſide of the abbey, king Edward the Firſt 
erected a noble free: ſtone-· gate, which is ſtill called 

| Edward's cate and it was repaired, by the laſt abbot, 
but almoſt demoliſhed 1 in the late civil wars.] Afﬀter- 

: wards, having the two adjacent hundreds added to it, 

= [by king Richard the Third (who alſo gave it his 
ſword and cap of maintenance) ] 1 it was made a coun- 
ty of itſelf, and called the county of the city of 
4 Glouceſter.” But, after the reltoration of king 
Charles the Second, the ſaid hundreds were taken a- 
Way by an act of parliament, and the walls pulled 
down, becauſe they had thut the gates againſt king 


Edward's 
tate. 


Charles the Firſt, when he laid ſiege to the place, 


in the year 1643. Before that hiege, the city was 
_ adorned with eleven pariſh-churches ; but five of them 
were then demoliſhed.] | Henry the Eighth, in the 
memory of our fathers, adorned it with an epiſ- 
copal ſee, with which dignity (as Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth ſaith) it was anciently honoured ;. and I have 
frlaeaſon not to queſtion the truth of that aſſertion, 
+ Clovienfs. ſince the biſhop of * Cluve is reckoned among the 
Britiſh prelates (which name, being derived fromClevum 
or Glow, doth in part confirm my conjecture, that 
this is the Glevum mentioned by Antoninus.) [Alſo, 
in the hall of the biſhop's palace, is written Eldadus 
N Epiſcopus Glacefren/is 4 and biſhop Godwin ſays, that | 
eonus Was tranſlated from. Glouceſter to London, 
10 the year 553. Here is great proviſion for the 
poor by hospitals; z particularly. Bartholomew's hoſpi- 
tal maintains fifty- four poor men and women, to whom 
belong a miniſter, phyſician, and ſurgeon. And Sir 
ON homas Rich, baronet, a native of this place, gave 
ſix thouſand pounds by will for a blue; coat hoſpital, 
wherein are educated twenty boys; and ten poor 
men, and as many women, are maintained, and all 
cloathed annually. Beſides theſe (and three more) 
there are many other benefactions to encourage 
young tradeſmen, and. to place out boys e 
tices. 
Juſt beyond Glouceſter, the RGA paſſeth by [i 
Hempſtcad, the church whereof, till that time impro- 


+ So ſaid 
anno 1607. 


"CFE 


Hempflead. 


hes price, vas changed anto tices upon a free gif 


283 

of the impropriation made to it by John lord Scuda — © / 11 
more, viſcount Sligo in Ireland; which ſaid gift was a 
confirmed to the church by a ſpecial + act of parlia- + 14 Car. II. 

ment procured by him for that end. Then it paſſeth _ 

by Lanthony, a ruined priory, built, in the year Tanthony. 

1136, as a cell to that of St. John Baptiſt in Wales. 

Above this, on a little hill, ſtood Newark-houſe, Newark- 

which. belonged to the prior, and was rebuilt by the houſe. 

lord Scudamore, the owner thereof. Not far from 

hence, and at a little diſtance from the Severn, is 

Hardwicke, the feat of Sir Philip Yorke, appointed 

chief juſtice of the court of King's-bench, and created Collins's 

baron. Hardwicke, October 31, 1733; to whom the cy 

ſeals, as lord chancellor, were delivered, February, 21, 


173673 who was raiſed to the higher honours of * * Bill. ſignat, 
viſcount Royſton and earl of Hardwicke by letters N 


patent bearing date April 2, 1754. His lordſhip- 


departed this life, in the 74th year of his age; and 
„An icre ten * icres of iron, and iron- bars, for the uſe of the royal 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Philip-earl of Hard- 
wicke, 1 15 * N of: Dum _ ge, 
and F. R. S. | 

Below this, the river Suu runs into mY Se- Stroud river. 
vern; upon which ſtands a town of the ſame name, 
famous for clothing; the water whereof is ſaid to 
have a peculiar quality for dying reds. It is a market- 
town ſtanding on the aſcent: of a hill, and is the 
chief reſilence of the clothiers in theſe parts, whoſe 
trade in this county amounts to five hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum; ſome making a thouſand cloths 
a year, for their own ſhare. Not far from hence, in Atk. p. 483. 
the pariſh of Biſley, was born the famous friar Bacon, Biftey. 
and educated at St. Mary's chapel (now St. Bury 
mill on Stroud-river) wherein is a room called, at | 
this day; friar Bacon's ſtudy. Between Stroud and Friar Bacon's 
Glouceſter, ſtandeth Painſwick, a market-town, ſaid Nick 
to have the beſt and moſt wholſome air in the whole 
county; and near it, on the hill, was Kempſporough- Kembr. 
caſtle, the fortifications and trenches whereof are {till m_ 
viſible. This caſtle is exceeding high, having on the 
north ſide a vaſt precipice, and on the other ſides ſtu- 
pendous works; from whence is a moſt lovely proſpect 
over the vale to Malyern-hills, Shropſhire, Worceſter- Malvern- 
ſhire, Herefordſhire, and Monmouthſhire : beyond bills. 
which lieth Prinknerſh, once the manſion of the abbot prinknerſh. 
of Glouceſter ; a pleaſant ſeat on the ſide of a hill, 
now the inheritance of the Bridgmans, deſcended from 
Sir John Bridgman, chief juſtice of Cheſter. A few Phil. Tran. 
miles from this city is Chiltenham, where is a famous at, 
mineral water much reſorted to of late years. | 

South of the river Stroud, and not far from Min- en 
chin-Hampton, (a neat market- town, once belonging e. 
to the nuns of Sion) is Wood-cheſter, famous for its Wood- 
teſſeraic work of painted beaſts and flowers, which cheſter. 
appears in the church- yard, two or three feet deep, 
in making the graves. If we may believe tradition, 
earl Godwin's wife (to make reſtitution for her huſ- 
band's fraud at Berkley) built a religious houſe here, 
with thoſe pretty ornaments. that are yet to be ſeen. | 
Here anciently ſtood a chapel dedicated to St. Blaiſe ; Alk. p. 474- 
| and, in digging up the foundations of it, there were 
found many modern coins, as alſo ancient Roman 
coins, and other Roman antiquities. In a vault alſo 
| many, human bodies were diſcovered, whoſe ſkulls and 
teeth were entire, White, and firm.] 


But, now, to return to the river Severn; having 
left Glouceſter, and united its divided ſtreams, it 
waxes broader and deeper by the tide, and this makes 


rage and foam like the ſea; towards which it runs 
with frequent turnings and windings. But, in its 
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courſe, it toucheth en nothing memorable [after 
| Lanthony 
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Cambridge. 


® Reguli. 


+ V. Shrop - 
ſhire, 


Berkley. 


Lanthony already mentioned] except Cambridge, a 
ſmall country-hamlet [of five or ſix houſes] (where 


Cam, a little river, runs into it;) © at which bridge,” 
as Æthelwerd writeth, When the Danes, laden 


„ with rich ſpoils, paſſed over by filing off, the Weſt- 


« Saxons and Mercians received them with a bloody | 


encounter, in Woodnesfield, in- which Healfden, 


« Cinuil, and Inguar, three of their * princes, were 
„ ſlain ;” [which yet is 14 by others to have been 
at Bridgenorth.] 

On the ſame fide of the river, not ; ma ke, 


ſtandeth Berkley, in the Saxon tongue, Beonkenlau, 
[the largeſt pariſh in the county, which alſo gives 


name to the largeſt diviſion.] It is eminent for 
a ſtrong caſtle, and a mayor, (the chief magiſtrate, 


Ithough now only titular; )] as alſo for the lords thereof, 


5 Earl God- 
win's de- 
ceit. 


7 * 100, C. 


cc 


4s 


the barons of Berkley, of an ancient and noble family; 31 
of which was William baron of Berkley, who, in the . 
reign of Henry the Seventh, was made viſcount and 
marquis Berkley, earl of Nottingham, and marſhal of 


England ; but, he dying without iſſue, thoſe titles 


died with him. [It is now honoured by giving title 
to the earls of Berkley, who have a fair caſtle here, 
though not ſo large as formerly ; ; of whom, James, 


afterwards earl of Berkley, in conſideration of his 


early valour and ſignal ſervices at ſea, was ſummoned 


to parliament, in che life-time of his father.] If you 


would know by what ſtratagem Godwin earl of Kent 


(a man exceeding fit for the execution of any wicked 


deſign) got poſſeſſion of this place, take this ſhort 
account from Walter Mapes, who lived * five hun- 
dred years ago, for it is not unworthy the reader's 


peruſal : © Berkley is a village near the Severn, of the 


„ yearly value of five hundred pounds; in which 


cc 


was a nunnery governed by an abbeſs that was 
both noble and beautiful. Earl Godwin, a notable 
ſubtle man, not deſiring her but her's, as he paſſed by 


ct 


(e 


& left his nephew, a young, proper, handſome ſpark, 


« (under pretence of being ſeized with ſickneſs) till he 
ſhould return back thither ; and inſtructed him to 
counterfeit an indiſpoſition, till he had got all who 
came to viſit him, both the lady abbeſs, and as 
many of the nuns as he could, with child. And, 
to carry on the intrigue more plauſibly, and more 
effectually to obtain the favour of their viſits, the 
earl furniſhed him with rings and girdles, that by 
thoſe prefents he might the more eaſily corrupt 
and gain their inclinations. There needed no great 
intreaty to perſuade this young gallant to undertake 
an employment ſo amorous and pleaſing ; the way to 
deſtruction is eafy and ſoon learnts ; he ſeemed 
vwonderfui cunning to himſelf, but all his cunning 
was but folly. In him were concentered all thoſe 
accompliſhments that might captivate fooliſh and 


* 
4e 


«c 


liging mien; and he was mighty ſollicitous to 
have a private apartment to himielf. The devil 
therefore expelled Pallas, and brought in Venus; 


ſaints into an accurſed pantheon, the temple into 
a ſtew, and the lambs into wolves. When 


began to languiſh, being overcome with the exceſs 
and the variety of pleaſure, he haſtened home with 
the reports of his conqueſts (worthy to have the 
reward of iniquity) to his expecting lord. The 


him, that the abbeſs and the nuns were gotten 
with child, and had rendered themſelves proſtitutes 
& to all comers; all which, upon * was 


unthinking virgins; beauty, wit, riches, and an ob- 


and converted the church of our Saviour and his 


many of them proved with child, and the youth 


earl immediately addreſſes the king, and acquaints 


lion of the nuns, he 
“ begs Berkley, and had it granted him by the king, 
2 and ſettled ĩt upon his wife Gueda; but,“ as 
Domeſday-book hath it, * ſhe refuſed to eat any Domeſday- 
* thing that came out of this manor, becauſe of the book. 
<« deſtruction of the abbey ; and therefore he bought 
Udeceſter for her maintenance, whilſt ſhe lived 
< at Berkley.” Thus, a conſcientious mind can never date 
reliſh ill · gotten poſſeſſions. 

I had rather you ſhould bei rwad fen hiſtorians 
than from me, how king Edward the Second, being 
deprived of his kingdom by the artifice of his wife, 
was afterwards murdered in this caſtle by the dam- 
nable ſubtlety of Adam biſhop of Hereford, who ſent The flynefs 


theſe enigmatical words to his keepers, without any — 
1 f . | g | 79 . 


« found true. Upon the expu 


Au 


 Edvardan aar, white timere bonen 1. 


To ſeek to ſhed king Edward's blood | 


_ Refuſe to = I think it good. AZ 50 | ; ; E 


ſo as, by the double ſenſe and conſtruction of the Murder of Ate 

words, they might be encouraged to commit the mur- Edward II. | 

der, and he plauſibly vindicate himſelf from giving 

any directions in it. [The little room, where this un- 

happy prince was murdered, is ſtill to be ſeen. The | 

manor of King's-Weſton, though at twelve miles King's-Weſ- 

diſtance from Berkley, is yet in the ſame hundred, n. 

and was, (as appears by Domefday) at and before 

the conqueſt, a parcel of the manor of Berkley, In © 

the year 1678, it was purchaſed by Sir Robert South- 

well, being a pleaſant ſeat, between the Avon and 

the Severn ; it hath a proſpect into ſeveral counties, 

and the ſhips in King's-road are at an eaſy diſtance... 

The Southwells were formerly conſiderable in Not- 

tinghamſhire, at the town of the ſame name, from 

| whence they removed into Norfolk. In king James 

the Firſt's time, the eldeft branch went into Ireland, 

where the ſaid Sir Robert did enjoy a fair eſtate, on 

the oppolite ſhore to King's-Weſton, at Kinſale and 

thereabouts; which at preſent is enjoyed by his ſon 

and heir.] Below Berkley, the little river Avon runs 

into the ſea; at the head of which, ſcarce eight miles 

from the ſnore, on the hills near Alderley, a ſmall Alderley. | 

town, are ſtones reſembling cockles and oiſters ; which, Stones like 

whether they were living animals, or the ludicrous fan- — 

cies of nature, let the natural philoſophers i inquire. But 

Fracaſtorius, the prince of philoſophers “ in our age; . go ſa 

makes no queſtion but that they were animals ingen- ann- * 

dered in the ſea, and carried by the waters to the tops of 

mountains; for he affirms hills to have been caſt up 

by the ſea, and that they were at firſt only heaps of 

ſand tumbled together; alſo, that the ſea overflowed, 

where high hills now are; upon the return of which 

into its wonted courſe, iſlands and hills did firſt ap- 

| pear. But theſe things are beſide my purpoſe. [Al- 

derley is of late famous for being the birth-place of 

Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief juſtice of V th 

who, dying in the year 1676, lieth buried in 

church-yard under a tomb of black marble.] 5 
The Trajeus which Antoninus mentions to be 777 

oppoſite to Abone, where they uſed to paſs the Severn, | 

was, as I imagine by. the name, at Oldbury, i. e. an Oldbury 

e ancient borough ;” (as now we ferry over at Auſt, Aut vill 

a village ſomewhat lower z) [which, as in both parts 

of the name it carries ſomething of antiquity, ſo it has 

that title confirmed to it by a large Campus major of 

the Roman fortifications : and, where the church 

w_ "TT was the Campus minor; there are in this 

county 


Thor 


+ Th 
duke, 


, ; A £ a 
Ky 
2 2 


church. 


e 


ry 
in 


county ſeveral more of the fame kind.] Auſt afore- 

4ot-Clive. ſaid was formerly called Auft-Clive, for it is ſituated 

upon a very high craggy cliff. What the aforemen- 
tioned Mapes has told us, as done in this place, is 

VWorth your knowledge: Edward the elder,” faith 

he, © lying at Auſt-Clive, and Leolin, prince of 

Wales, at Betheſley, when the latter would neither 

come down to a conference, nor croſs the Severn, 


Pride con « Edward paſſed over toLeolin; who, ſeeing the king, 
quereC by 
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humility, « and knowing who he was, threw his royal robes 
- upon the ground (which he had prepared to fit in 
judgment with) and leaped into the water breaft- 
„ high, and, embracing the boat, ſaid, Moſt wiſe king, 
_ «. your humility has conquered my pride, and your 
« wiſdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that 
« neck which I have fooliſhly exalted againſt you; fo 
„ ſhall you enter into that country which your good- 
<«.-neſs hath, this day, made your o. n. And fo, 

& taking him upon his ſhoulders, he made him fit 
nn robes, and, , e eee 
64 to him.“ 

Alveton. {Not far from Auſt is Alveſton, in which pariſh is 

Alk. P. 217. g large round camp, on the edge of an hill, from 

buhenee is a Pleaſant proſpect of the Severn; and, 

near the camp, is a large barrow in which were found, 
upon digging, the bones of divers men laid in diſtinct | 
tombs of ſtone. (Another camp alſo, which is 'an 
oblong ſquare, with a Gingle ditch is to be ſeen | 
pot far from hence, at a place called Caſtle-hill.)] 

n Os the ſame ſhore lies Thornbury ¶ (a titular mayor- 

town) ] where are to be ſeen the foundations of a mag- 

+ The lat nificent caſlle, which Edward 4 duke of Buckingham, 

duke, C. _ defigned to crett in the year 1511, as the inſcription 
_ teſtifies, ſviz. © This gate was begun in 1511, 2 
Hen. VII, by me Edward duke of Buckingham, 

E earl of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton.” 

He was beheaded, before he perfected his deſign: for 
— to make the church at Thornbury 
cCcuollegiate, with a dean and prebendaries. They have 
bere four ſmall alms-houſes, a free-ſchool, and a 
veckly market. The moſt conſiderable gentry, here- | 
tofdre, paid an annual attendance at Thornbury- 
canrt, where the abbot of Tewkſbury was obliged 
perſonally to ſay mals.] Seven miles from hence, 
the. river Avon, running into Severn, divides Glou- 
deſterſhire and Somerſetſhire; and, not far from the 

Packles . file of the river, is Puckle- church, anciently a royal 

tur. VIIla called Puckle-kerks; where Edmund king of 

England was killed wich a dagger, as he interpoſed | 
between his ſewer and one Leof, a profligate fellow, 
who were quarrelling. Now, it is only a ſmall vil- 
lage, the ſeat of Sir Alexander Coming, by marriage 
wich one of the coheirs of the Dennis's, whoſe fa. 
mily have been eighteen times high ſheriffs of this 

Lingſwood- county. Beyond this, near Briſtol, lieth Kingſwood- 

brſt, foreſt; formerly of a much larger extent, but now 

- drawn within the bounds of five thouſand acres; 
it conſiſts chiefly. of coal-mines, ſeveral gentry being 
poſſeſſors of at by a patent from the crown. It is a 
controverted point, whether it be a foreſt or a chace; 
for it is ſaid to have been dependent upon Mickle- 
| | wood, that is now deſtroyed. Within it, are two 
barrs-court. fine ſeats, Barrs-Court in Bitton-pariſh, belonging to 
liton-houſe, the Newtons, Wen and Siſton-houſe to the 

- Trotmans. | 
Weiburyg, Not far from Briſtol lieth Weſtbury, upon the 
Trin; which river is now dwindled into a little 
brook. Here was a famous college, incompaſſed 
Wich a ſtrong wall, built by John Carpenter, biſhop 
' of Worceſter, about the year 1443; who W 

Vo I. I. 
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to have been ſtyled biſhop of Worceſter and Weſt- 
bury. This, with the adjacent pariſhes in Glouceſter- 
ſhire that he round Briſtol, are under the juriſdietion 
of the biſhop of Briſtol, 


About three miles from Briſtol, and hike from 
Severn, is Pen-park-hole, the paſſage into which is Pha. . 
down a ragged and rocky tunnel for thirty- nine yards; ; _ b. 
after which, the hole ſpreads into an irregular ob- Tranſat. N. 
long figure ſeventy-five yards in length, and forty- 3 
one in breadth, with a large pool of water at the bot- 
tom of it. 


On the top of st. Vincent s rocks, near Briſtol, st. Vincent's 
* is a roundiſh fortification or camp; the rampire and 1 MS, 
graffe thereof not great; for, by reaſon of the near- 9 
Beis of the rock, which is as hard as marble, the 
ground is not eaſily dug. Whether thoſe rocks to- 
wards the top conſiſt moſtly of petrified pieces of 
wood (as ſome are inclined to think) let the natu- 
raliſts examine. The precipice of the rock over the 
river Avon has made all works on the weſt fide need- 
leſs. In the ſame pariſh is the hot well, famous for Atk. p. 360. 
' curing ſeveral diſtempers, and eſpecially a diabetes : ; 3 | 
and a very cold ſtream at Jacob's well, which is much Jacob's well. 
eſteemed for its wholeſome waters. About two 
miles from St. Vincent's rocks, is Henbury, + where Henbory, 
is a camp with three rampires and trenches ; from t Aubr. Ms. 
which we may conclude it to have been rather the 
work of the Britons, than of any other people. But 
now to return. ] 


Near Puckle-church, lieth Winterbourn, of which W ö 


the Bradſtones were lords [(ſo named from Bradſtone Bradſtones. 
in the pariſh of Berkley, where they erected a chan- 
try ;)] from whom the viſcounts Montacute, barons 


of Wentworth, &c. are deſcended ; as alſo Acton, Acton heton. 


which gave a name to a knightly family, whoſe heir- 

eſs, being married to Sir Nicholas Pointz in the time Pointz. 

of Edward the Second, left it to her poſterity: Der- Derham. 
ham, a ſmall village, in Saxon, Deopham, where 

Ceaulin the Saxon, in a bloody engagement, flew 

three of the Britiſh princes, Commeail, Condidan, 

and Fariemeiol, with divers others; and ſo diſpoſſeſ- 

ſed the Britons of that part of their country for ever. 

There are yet to be ſeen in the place huge rampires 

and trenches (the fortifications of their camps) and 

other evident figns of that memorable battle. ¶ Theſe 

are (I ſuppoſe) the ſame with thoſe which 5 of Mr. Au- Marianus. 
brey takes notice of, upon Henton-hill in that pariſh. |, 1 _ 9835 
It is called Burril, is lingle-trenched, and ſeems to have «ILY hill. 
been ruined, before it was fully finiſhed. Within Burril. 

the bank, it contains twenty acres of arable land; 

but, on the weſt and ſouth ſides, there is not a bank 

nor trench ; which probably was occaſioned by the 

ſteep meres that would not give leave to draw them.] 

This was the barony of James de novo Mercatu, 

who, having ||| two daughters, [Hawys and Ifabel] {| Three, o. 
married one, firſt, to John de Botereaux, and then 1 2 


to Nicholas de Moils; and the other to Ralph Rulſ- catu. 


ſel; whoſe poſterity, being inriched by marriage with 
an heir of the honourable family of the Gorges, aſ- 


| ſumed that name. From Ralph Ruſſel it deſcended 


to Sir Gilbert Dennis, who married the heireſs of that 

family; thence to the Winters, whoſe heireſs was 
married to William Blathwayt, who built here a ſtate- 

ly fabric, in the room of the old one. Not far from 


hence lieth Great Badmington, : a ſeat belonging to Great Bad- 
| the dukes of Beaufort; which, having been made 3 
their country reſidence fince the demoliſhment of 
Ragland-caſtle, is ſo adorned with ſtately additions 

to the houſe, large parks, neat and ſpacious gardens, 

N of fountains, walks, avenues, paddocks, and 
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other contrivances for recreation and pleaſure, as to 


Chipping- 


Sodbury. 


make it juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt complete 


ſeats in the kingdom. Here we muſt not omit Chip- 
ping-Sodbury, a market-town below the hills, which 
hath a free-ſchool, and was governed by a bailiff; 
but, about 16.1, it was made a corporation, with a 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes; which was ſup- 


_ preſſed by the proclamation of king James the Se- 


Wotton-un- 


Att. p. 230. 


Aſton. 


Tormarton. 


Ark. p. 784. 
| ſtones about the bigneſs of bullets, which, being 


Durſley. 


cond, in the year 1688. The next place is Wotton- 


under-edge, famous for clothing; where is a noble 


free-ſchool erected by Catharine, relict of Thomas 
lord Berkley, in the year 1385; and an alms-houſe 
by Hugh Perry, alderman of London, in 1632, which 
coſt one thouſand pounds ; and the like ſum was 


given by Sir Jonathan Daws, ſheriff of London, for 


the relief of the poor. Near Derham, in the pariſh 
of Cold Aſton, was diſcovered, in plowing, a hole 
like the tunnel of a chimney ; through which ſeveral 


_ perſons were let down, and found a cavity, wherein 
one might walk about half a mile one way, and it is 


not known how far the other; and, in walking, they 
obſerved ſeveral ſuch tunnels aſcending towards the 


ſurface of the earth. Alſo, at Tormarton, not far 


from Derham, to the north, are found in the fields 


broken, look ruſty like iron- ore; there are alſo many 
cockle-ſhells incorporated into large ſtones; and a 


ſpring which has the Petrifying n of turning 


wood into ſtone.] 
More northward is Durſley, the ancient poſſellon 
of the Berkleys, hence called Berkleys of Durſley 


5 (founders of the adjacent abbey of Kingſwood of the 


Lias 


abbey. 


Ciſtercian order.) [It is a market- town, famous for 
and, as to Kingſwood-abbey, it is by all 


clothing: 


writers placed 1 in Glouceſterſhire ; whereas the whole 
pariſh is really in the county of Wilts, under the 


power of their ſheriffs and juſtices, but within the 


Beverſton · 


Ab. Adams. 


at laſt fixed here, till the diſſolution. 


Berkley in 1139, thence removed to Tetbury, and 
From this 
Durſley, the earl of Berkley, at the ſame time that 
he was advanced to that honour, was created alſo 


viſcount Durſley.] Not far eaſtward, we behold Be- 
 verſton-caſtle, formerly belonging to the Gourneys 


and Ab-Adams, who flouriſhed under Edward the 


Iſt; and afterwards to the knightly family of the 


Tetbury. 


Berkleys; [but it is now in the poſſeſſion of the Hicks's, 
baronets. Beyond this lieth Tetbury, where is a great 


market for yarn: and a free-ſchool and alms-houſe, 
both owing to the bounty of Sir William Romney, 
a native of the place. It belonged to the Berkleys, 


but they ſold their right to the inhabitants, who now. 


enjoy the tolls and profits of the markets and fairs. 


Kingſcot. 
Aubr. Mon, 
Brit. MS. 
Cheſle mo- 


ney. 


In this neighbourhood, at Kingſcot, Roman coins 
have been frequently found in the fields, after ſhowers 
of rain, which they call cheſle-money, perhaps, for 
caſtle or cheſter money; and alſo, in the year 1691, 
was found a Roman fibula, of the ſame ſhape and 


figure with that which is repreſented in the table an- 
| nere to the deſcription of Wales; and not far from 


Bury-hill. 
Atk. p- 293. 


Wold what 
in Engliſh. 


hence is a large camp, called Bury-hill.] 
Hitherto I have made curſory remarks upon the 
places in this county which are ſituate beyond or upon 


the Severn; now I will pals to the eaſterly parts, which 


I obſerved to be hilly ; to wit, Cotſwold, which takes 
its name from the hills and ſheep-cots, (for moun- 
tains and hills the Engliſh formerly called walds 
on which account an ancient Gloſſary interprets the 


Alps of Italy the Wolds of Italy.) Upon theſe hills 


are e fea large flocks of N with the whiteſt wool ; 


U N M I ., | | 
having Bag necks and ſquare bodies, by reaſon, as 
is ſuppoſed, of their hilly and ſhort paſture; whoſe 
fine wool is much valued in foreign parts. Under 
the ſide of theſe hills, as it were in a neighbourhood 
together, lie the n places remarkable for 1 
antiquity. 
Campden, commonly called Camden, A Hee mar- Campden, 
ket-town, where (as John Caſtor avers) all the kings 
of the Saxon race had a congreſs in the year 689, to 
conſult how to carry on the war jointly againſt the 
Britons ; which town, in William the Conqueror's Inq. 2 Ed. Il 
time, was in the poſſeſſion of Hugh earl of Cheſter, 
and from his poſterity deſcended, by Nicholas de 
Albeniaco, to Roger de Somery. [lt is a market- 
town, famous for ſtockings ; it gave the title of viſ- 
count to Sir Baptiſt Hicks, 4 Charles I; who was 
a great benefactor to this place by ing an alms- 
houſe, rebuilding the market-place, and annexing wi 
the impropriation of Winfrith in Dorſetſhire, for tage con 
augmentation of the vicarage. He built here a cu- 1 
rious houſe near the church (which was burnt in the 8 
late civil wars, leſt it ſnould be a garriſon for the par- 


liament ;) and he lies buried in the ſouth iſle of the 


church, which is adorned with ſuch noble monu- 
ments of marble as equal, if not exceed, moſt in 
England. He gave, in his life-time, ten thouſand 


pounds to charitable uſes, as his epitaph mentions ; 


and, leaving only two daughters, the honour deſcended + 


to the lord Noel, by marrying the eldeſt of them; Ivy- 


whoſe poſterity were afterwards created earls of Gainſ- 
borough. Beyond Camden, on a riſing ground, is 
Ebburton, where the lord chancellor Forteſcue lies Ebburtos. 
buried; but his monument was not erected till the 


year 1677.] Adjoining to Camden is Weſton, of 


no great antiquity. * Hales, + heretofore a moſt flou- Mr. Cam. 


riſhing abbey, built by Richard earl of Cornwall and at — | 


| | king of the Romans, and famous for its ſcholar Alex- honſe built 
| dioceſe of Glouceſter. It was founded by William 


ander de Hales, a great maſter of the knotty and ÞY ® _ = 
more ſubtile ſort of-ſchool-divinity ; [unleſs it be true, take o, Wer. * 4; 


1 : real ton in W 
what we find in his epitaph, in the Cordeliers church =" Tag 


in Paris, that he died in 1245, a year before this which ſee. 


abbey was begun: for the foundation was laid in the I Not long 


year 1246, and, when it was dedicated, the king, fince, C. 


queen, and court, were all preſent at the folemnity, | Brim 
There are now bur ſmall remains of it, only a neat — 


cloiſter; the reſt being turned into a fair houſe, now 
in the poſſeſſion of William lord Tracy of Tod- j See below, 
dington two miles off, where alſo he has a W | 


houſe, the ſeat of his anceſtors.) 


Sudley, formerly Sudleagh, a beautiful cattle; * Sodley. 
heretofore the ſeat of Giles Bruges baron of Chandos, ö — 6. 
whoſe grandfather John was honoured by queen Mary Chandos. 
with that title, [and whoſe noble and generous de- 
ſcendant, James Bridges, was advanced by king 
George the Firſt to the honour of duke of Chandos ;] 
becauſe + they derive their pedigree from the ancient + He derived 
family of Chandos; of which there flouriſhed, in the his, C. 
reign of king Edward the Third, John Chandos, Foſſe 
viſcount St. Saviour's in France, eminent for his ſer- Lemi 
vices, and great ſucceſs, in war. The former lords 

and inhabitants, hence called barons of Sudley, were Barons of 
of an ancient Engliſh race, deducing their original Sudley. 
from Goda, the daughter of king Ethelred, whoſe 
ſon Ralph Medantinus, earl of Hereford; was. the 
father of Harold lord of Sudley. His poſterity con- 
tinued here a long time, till, the iſſue male being ex- | 
tinct, the heireſs married William Butler of the fa-. Stow / 
mily of Wem, and brought him a ſon named Tho- Wold 
mas. He was father of Ralph, lord high treaſurer 5 | 
of England, whom Henry the Sixth created baron 
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of Sudley, and who new-built this caftle; che beſt | 
PR of which is now pulled down, as the neat church | 


here was ruined in the civil wars.] His ſiſters were 
married into the families of Northbury and Belknape, 


Toddin gton. 


by which the eſtate was, in a little time, divided into 
ſeveral families. 


Hard by this is Toddington, where the Tracies, 
of a worſhipful and ancient family, have long flou- 


riſhed, and formerly received many favours from the 


' barons of Sudley; but how, in the firſt reformation 


of religion, William Tracy, lord of this place, was 


cenſured after his death, his body being dug up and 


burnt publicly, for ſome flight words in his laſt will, 
which thoſe times called heretical; or how, in pre- 
_ ceding times, another William Tracy imbrued his 
hands in the blood of T homas archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury , eccleſiaſtical writers have told us at large, and 
it is no part of my buſineſs to relate. Winchelcomb | 
is alſo ſeated here, a populous town, where Kenulph 


the Mercian king erected a monaſtery, and, on the 


naſtery was, for the ſake of the relics of king Kenelm, | 


Ivy-caftle. 


day of its conſecration, freely ſet at liberty Edbricth 
king of Kent, then his priſoner, without ranſom. 
It is ſcarce credible in what great repute this mo- 


a child of ſeven years old, whom his ſiſter privately 
murdered to gain the inheritance; and who by that 


age was put into the catalogue of martyrs. [There 
are ſcarce any ruins viſible, either of the abbey, or 


of that which was called Ivy-caſtle, or of St. Nicho- 
las's church, that ſtood in the eaſt part of the town. 


The inhabitants made planting of tobacco their chief 
buſineſs, which turned to good account, till, reſtrained 


by the 12th of Charles II, they decayed by little and 


little, and are now generally poor.] The neighbour- 


| hood of this place was formerly reckoned as a county 


or ſheriffdom by itſelf; for we find, in an ancient 


_ - manuſcript belonging to the church of Worceſter, 


* Anime, 


theſe words: « Edric, ſirnamed Streona, that is, the | 


« ® acquirer, who under Ethelred, and for ſome time 


* after under Cnute or Canute, preſided and reigned 


Brimesfield. 
Giffords ba- 
tons. 


<« as viceroy over all England, joined the ſheriffdom 
* of Winchelcomb, which was then entire within 


« irſelf, to the county of Glouceſter.” 


Lower in the county lies Brimesfield, where the 
Giffords were formerly lords ; [(of which family John 


_ Gifford, lord of this place, founded Glouceſter-hall 


in Oxford, for the monks of Glouceſter.)] To them, 
by marriage with the Cliffords, came a plentiful eſ- 
tate; but, ſoon after, it was carried by daughters to 
the lords Le Strange of Blackmer, the Audleys, and 
others. [This was formerly a place of ſome repute ; 
for we-find, that Lionel duke of Clarence had a 
charter for a weekly market here on Tueſdays, and 
aüfair on the eve of Corpus-Chriſti : here was alſo a 
priory and a caſtle; but both are vaniſhed,] 


F ofſe-way, 


Lemington. 


Theſe places are ſituated among the hills; but 


ro" under the hills, upon the eaſt confines of the county, 
1 faw that famous Roman highway called the foſſe. 
Out of Warwickſhire it comes down by Lemington,, 
where there ſeems to have been a ſtation of the Ro--- 


mans, from the coins which are often plowed up 


there; ſome of which Edward Palmer, an induſtri- 


ous antiquary, whoſe anceſtors lived long here, very 
courteouſly beſtowed, upon me. [The place belongeth 


now to the family of Juxon, the ſame with that of Dr. 


Stow on the 
old. 


now a great market, where (as the common obſerva- 


William Juxon, archbiſhop of Canterbury.] Thence 
ir goes by Stow on the Wold, which, by its high 
ſituation, is too much expoſed to the winds, (lr is 


tion goes) they have but one Element, viz. 003 there 


being neither wood, common field, nor water, be- 
longing to the town. It hath an alms-houſe, a free- 


| ſchool, and a multitude of poor. Here, in the. year 


1645, March 21, the forces of king Charles the Firſt, 

being overpowered, were routed by the parliament- 
army. Next, the foſſe goes by Burton, in ancient Burton, 
grants Burgtone; which ſeems to have been a place 

of ſome note, as well by the name, as by the tracks 

of houſes which are diſcovered here, after great rains. 

Here alſo the marks of a camp of large extent are 

ſtill to be ſeen.] Then, by Northleach, ſo called Northleach. 
from the rivulet running by it; [a market-town, with 

a neat church. Here is alſo a good grammar: ſchool 
founded by Hugh Weſtwood, eſq; who (as it is com- 


| monly reported) came afterwards to be low in the 


world, and, deſiring to be maſter of his own ſchool, 

was denied that favour by the truſtees. By a ſtatute | 
made in the“ fourth year of king James the Firſt, it « Cap. 7. 
was ſettled upon Queen' $ college in Oxford, Near 

which, at Farmington, is an exceeding large Roman Farmington. 
camp, called Norbury, eight hundred and fifty paces 

long, and four hundred ſeventy-three broad; the 


works are ſingle, and not very high; it is now a 


corn- field, and not far from it, weſtward, there is a 
barrow.] From Northleach, the foſſe-way goes to + 
Cirenceſter, to which town the river Churne, running Cirenceſter, 


ſouthward among the hills, and very commodious for 
mills, gave that name. This was a famous city, of 


great antiquity, called by Ptolemy Corinium, and "I Wang 
by Antoninus Durocornovium, i. e. the water Cor- 


“ novium ;” juſt fifteen miles (as he alſo obſerves it 
to be) from Glevum, or Glouceſter. The Britons 
called it Caer- cori and Caer-ceri z the Saxons Cynen- 
cearden; and, at this day, it is called Circeſter and 
Circiter. The ruined walls plainly ſhew, that it 
hath been very large; for they are ſaid to have been 
two miles in circumference. . That this was a con- 
ſiderable place is evident from the Roman coins, che- 
quered pavements, and inſcriptions in marble, dug 


up here; (which, coming imo the hands of ignorant 


and illiterate perſons, have been lighted and loſt, to 

the great prejudice of antiquities ;) [alſo from the Atk. p. 350. 
large vaults of brick, more lately dug up, ſuch as 

were in ancient times made by the Romans for baths ;] 

and from thoſe conſular ways of the ſame people, Military way 
which here croſſed each other : eſpecially, that which of the Ro- 
leadeth to Glevum, or Glouceſter, i is ſtill viſible with NO. > 
a high ridge, as far as Bird-lip-hill; and, to a cu- Bird- 1 di 
rious obſerver, it ſeems to have been paved with ſtone. 
From this place alſo a Roman highway runs to Crick- 
lade Stratton- St. Margaret, and fo to Badon and 
Newbury.] The Britiſh Annals tell us, that this city 
was ſet on fire by one Gurmundus, I know not what 
African tyrant; and that he made uſe of ſparrows | 


to effect it: whence Giraldus calls it “ the city of 


66 ſparrows * and, from theſe memoirs, Necham 
writes thus: 


Urbs vires expert fuel, Gurmunde, fer 2 


——_ 


A city that defy'd DR Gurmung's firengrh 
For ſeven long youre: — 


Who this Gurmund was, I confeſs I am ignorant ; ; 


1 the author of the Welch Hiſtory makes mention 


of one Gurmundus, an arch pirate, captain of the 
Norwegians, who aſſiſted the Saxons: ] the inhabi- 
tants ſhew a mount of earth near the town which they 
ſay Gurmund caſt up; but they call it Griſmund's 


Tower 1 
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Glouceſter. | 
the Weſt-Saxons; for we read how Penda the Mer- 
cian was defeated by Cinegliſe king of the Weſt- 


* Mul2as, 


Guthrus and Gurmundus. 


B 


Tower; tobick! is to be ſeen on the welt "A and is 
a ſteep round berry, like a windmill-hill; where 
men's bones of an unuſual ſize have been found, with 
a round veſſel of lead, and fepulchres, with aſhes 
and pieces of bones, as Leland informs us.] Maria- 
nus, an ancient hiſtorian of good credit; ſays, that 


Ceaulin took this city from the Britons; after he had 


vanquiſhed their forces at Detham, and reduced 
For a long time after, it was ſubject to 


Saxons, when he laid ſiege jþ it with à mighty army. 


But at laft it came, with the whole county, under the 


power of the Mercians, and ſo continued till the 
Engliſh monarchy began; under which it was grie- 
voully harraſſed by the incurſions of the Dines, poſ- 
fibly by that Gurmon the Dane hom hiſtorians call 
Now, ſcarce the fourth 
part within the walls is inhabited, the reſt being paſ- 
tire-grounds, and the ruins of an abbey, firſt built 
by the Saxons, as is reported, and repaired by Henry 
II; in which, as I am informed, many of the family 
of the barons of St. Amand are interred. | 

The caſtle that ſtood there was raſed by the cbm 
of Henry the Third, in the firſt year of his reign. 
The chief trade of the inhabitants is in the woollen 


manufacture; and they talk much of the great bounty 


of Richard the Firſt, who inriched the abbey, and (as 


they affirm) made them lords of the ſeven adjacent | 
hundreds, to hold the ſame in fee- farm, to have the trial 
of cauſes, and to have the * forfeitures, amercements, 
and other profits ariſing thence, to their own uſe. 


[Which hundreds have been ſince veſted in Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns, knight of the bath, lord chief baton of 


Sapperton, 


+ Itin. MS. 


relations contributed to the finiſhing of it. 


the Exchequer, whoſe deſcendants have a fair ſeat 


and eftate at Sapperton near this place; and whole 
family hath been very eminent in the law, the father, 


and two ſons, having fat judges in Weſtminſter-hall, 


fince the year 1660.] Moreover, [as to the town, ] 
king Henry the Fourth granted them certain privi- 
leges, for their good ſervices againſt Thomas Hol- 
land earl of Kent, John Holland earl of Hunting- | 
don, John Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Thomas de 
Spencer earl of Glouceſter, and others, who, being 


deprived of their honours, conſpired againſt him; 
and, being here ſecured by the totynſmen, ſome of 


them were inſtantly ſlain, and the reſt beheaded. 


[Here was a church of prebendaries before the con- 


queſt; but, of whoſe foundation, is unknown; Rum- | 
| baldus (as + Leland affirms) chancellor to Edward 
the Confeſſor, was dean of this place, and buried 
here. 
Cecilia's, St. Lawrence's, and St. John's; which laſt 


is a very fair one, and the preſent pariſh-church. It | 
hath in it five chapels ; that of St. Mary's was very Z 
conſiderable, and of the perquiſites of it there is a 
large account in the MSS. of Sir William Dugdale | 


in Oxford. The body of the church is a new work, 


ham, a native of this place ; whoſe arms, impaled 


with thoſe of the biſhopric of Durham, are to be ſeen | 


in it. But, notwithſtanding this, he could not be 


the founder; for there is a tomb for Sir William Not- 
tingham in 1427, whereas the biſhop died not till 
1524, and the regiſter of St. Mary's chapel was made 
Leland, indeed, has told us, that Aveling, 


in 1460. 
the b:ſhop's aunt, gave one hundred pounds to the 
building of the goodly porch there; and his other 


town are two ſine ſeats; the one belonging to Allen 


They have had three parochial churches, St. 


ſaid to be built by Thomas Ruthall biſhop of Dur- | 


In this 
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lord Bathurtt, and the other (which was the fite of 
the abbey) to Thomas Maſters, efquire. Beyond 
Cirenceſter, heth Fairford, where the fine church was Fairford. 
built by John Tame, eſq; he died the $th of May, 
1500 ; and lies buried here. The church is particu- Atk. 5. 433. 
larly remarkable, on account of the Painted glaſs, 
which the founder (a merchant) took in a prize-fhip 
bound for Rome, and brought over into England. 
The windows are twenty-eight in number, and the 
paintings (which were deſigned by Albert Durer, an 
eminent Italian maſter) repreſent the hiſtories of the 
Old and New Teſtament; together with the fathers, 
martyrs, and perſecutors of the church. (The ſame 
perſon is ſaid alſo to have built Rendcomb-church dad. 
which place is now the habitation of Sir John Guyſe, church. 
baronet; where he had made him a pleafant feat.) ' 
The Tames were poſſeſſed of it by the attainder of 
Nevil earl of Warwick, and here was a houſe on the 
north ſide of the church called Warwick-court ; but Warwick- 
there hath been ſince built a neat houſe, more remote rt. 
from the church : near which is Lechlade, turned Lechlade. 
by the monkiſh writers into Latinlade, to ſupport 
their forged notion of its being a Latin univerſity; 
whereas, || if they had underſtood their own original See Som- 
language, they would eaſily have perceived, that the? EEO 
name implies no more than the river Lech's unlading bcriptores, 
itſelf there into the Thames. To the vicarage of — Seed 
this place Lawrence Bathurſt, eſq; the impropriator, lada. 
gave the whole rectory impropriate, to the value of 
two hundred and forty pounds per annum, by a will 
bearing date September 16, 1670; © to the end the 
«* ſame may be reſtored, and enjoyed, as I conceive 
in right the ſame ought to be, by the vicars, rec- 
cc tors, or incumbents of the ſaid oaks of Lechlade | 
ee and their ſucceſſors, for ever;” as the words of 
the will are. Out of the ſaid eſtate of the Bathurſts, 
there are alſo other charities annually paid.) ; 

The river Churne, having left Cirenceſter about Latin. : 
ſix miles; [and run by Latton, where, about the year 
1670, was found, in a ploughed field, a pavement of 
chequer-work ;] joins the Ifis ; for Iſis, commonly Aubr. Mon. 
called Ouſe, (that might be originally of Glouceſter- Ms. 
ſhire) riſeth near the ſouth border of this county, 
not far from Torleton, a ſmall village, hard by the 


famous foſſe-way. This is that Iſis which, after- Earls of 

wards Joining with Tame, * by adding the names * See this Glouceſ 

together, is called Tamiſis, the chief of the Britiſh Wucht. 

rivers; of which we may truly ſay, as the ancients The river 

did of Euphrates in the Faſt, that it both plants and — 14 1 5 

waters Britain. The poetical deſcription of its head miſis. t Dagd 

or fountain, taken out of the marriage of Tame and "Fg 

Iſis, I have here added, which you may read or omit, 

as you pleaſe : 
Hiſt. Mo 


a 
1 qua lata greges Cavalli paſcit, "A 


Creſcit & in colles faciles, viſura Dobunos, ee e 
Haud procul d + foſſa longo ſpelunca receſſu Sn 8 Foſſe· way. 
Cernitur, abrupti ſurgente crepidine clivi: e 
Cujus induratis reſplendent limina tophis, 
Atria tegit ebur, tectumque gagate Britanno 
 Emicat, alterno ſelidantur pumice poſtes, 
Materiam ſed vincit opus, ceduntque labori : 
 Artifici topbus, pumex ebur, atque gagates. | 
. Pingitur hinc vitrei medrratrix Cynthia regni $4 
 Paſſibus obliquis volventia dera Iuſtrans: © 
Oceano tellus conjuncta marita marito © 
Vlinc cælatur, fraternaque flumina Ganges, © : 
Nilus, Amazonius, trafluſque binominis Itri, 
Vicini & Rheni, ſed & his intermicat auro © © 
| Pellere Phryxao dives, redimitaque fpjcis © © 
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| Clara triumphatis erefta Britannia Callis, Ec. 
Undoſo hic ſolio refidet regnator aquarum 
Vs, fluminea qui majeſtate verendus 
Ceæruleo gremio reſupinat prodigus urnam, 
Intonſos crines ulvis & arundine cinctus, 
Cornua cana liquent, fluitantia lumina hymphis 
Diſpergunt lucem, propexa in pectore barba 
Tota madet, toto diſtillant corpore gutte : 
Et ſalientis aquæ prorumpunt undique venæ. 
Piſciculi liquidis penetralibus undique ludunt, 
Plurimus  cygnus niveis argenteus alis 
: Ae circum, c. 


Where Cotſwold's hllocks, fam'd for weight 
1 15; beeps © : 
| Their eager ok | to the Dobunians keep; 
Near the great foſſe, a ſpacious plain there lies, 
Where broken cliffs the ſecret top diſguiſe. 
Huge free - tones neatly carv'd adorn the gate, 
The porch with ivory ſhines, the roof with jet, 
And rows of pumice in the poſts are ſet. 
But nature yields to art; the workman's ſkill | 
Does free-ſtone, ivory, pumice, jet excell. 
Here wand'ring Cynthia, arbitreſs o'th* main, 
Guides the dark ſtars with her refulgent train. 


Here Ganges, Danube, Thermadon, and Rhine, 
And fruitful Nile in coſtly ſculpture ſhine. 
Above the reſt Great Britain fits in ſtate | 

With golden fleeces cloath'd and crown'd with 
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And Gallic ſpoils lie ingots at her ſeas; ee. 

Nlere awful Iſis fills his liquid throne; 

| _ this whom Britiſh ſtreams their monarch own.“ 
His never-wearied hands a ſpacious urn I 1 

Down on his azure boſom gravely turn, 

+ And flags and reeds his unpoll'd locks adorn, 

Each waving horn the ſubject ſtream ſupplies, 
And grateful light darts from his ſhining eyes. 
His griſly beard all wet hangs dropping down, 


And guſhing veins in wat'ry channels run. | 


The little fiſh in fr numbers croud, 
And ſilver ſwans fly o'er the cryſtal flood, 
And clap their howy wings, &, _ 


OR As to the earls of Gionoaficr, ſome have obtruded 
Glouceſter. upon us William Fitz-Euſtace for the firſt earl. Who 
he was, I have not yet found, in my reading - and 

I believe there never was ſuch a man; but what I 

| have obſerved. I will not conceal from the reader. 

t Dugd. Ba- 'TE1do] the Briton is + faid to have had the title of 
on. P. 1. earl of Glouceſter, in the year 451 ; and Swane, eldeſt 
ſon to Godwin earl of Kent, to have had the ſame 

honour.] It is ſaid [alſo] that, about the Norman 

Bit. Monaſt. invaſion, one Bithrick, a Saxon, was lord of Glou- 
Tv On ceſter, againſt whom Maud, the wife of William the 
| Norman, was bighly exaſperated, for his contempt 
of her beauty (for he had before refuſed to marry 

her;) and ſo maliciouſly contrived his ruin; and, 

when he was caſt into priſon, his eſtate was granted 

by the Conqueror to Robert, the ſon of Haimon of 

Fitz. Hai- Curboyle 1 in Normandy, commonly called Fitz-Hai- 
Gor mon; who, © receiving a blow on the head with a 
il, NY pole, lived a great while diſtracted.” His daughter 

+ Mabel (by others called Sibyl) was married to Ro- 
bert, the natural ſon of king Henry the Firſt, who 

was made firſt earl of Glouceſter, and by the common 

writers of that age is called conſul of Glouceſter, a 
perſon, above all others in thoſe times, of a great 


| Gilbert 3, (who was killed in the battle of Stirling ford, 


and undaunted ſpirit, who was never r diſmayed by | 
Vor. I. 


ll 


misfortunes; and who performed many heroic and 
difficult exploits, with mighty honour, in the cauſe. 
of his ſiſter Maud againſt Stephen, the uſurper of the 
crown of England. His ſon William ſucceeded in 
the honour, whoſe three daughters conveyed it to fo 
many families ; the eldeſt, Ifabella, brought this title 
to John, the ſon of king Henry the Second; but, 
when he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, he pro- 


cured a divorce from her, and ſold her for twenty 

| | thouſand marks to Geoffrey de Mandeville, the ſon Pat. 15. 
of Geoffrey, ſon of Peter earl of Eſſex, and created Joan. R. 4. 
him earl of Glouceſter. He being dead without iſſue, 


Almaric, * ſon to the earl of Eureux, had this ho- Ebroicen/fs. 
nour conferred upon him, as being born of Mabel, 

the youngeſt daughter of earl William aforeſaid ; but, 

Almaric dying alſo without iſſue, the honour came to 

Amicia, the ſecond daughter; who, being married 

to Richard de Clare earl of Hertford, was mother to 

Gilbert de Clare earl of Glouceſter; whoſe ſon Rich- Earls of 
ard, and his grandſon Gilbert 2, and great-grandſon 4 — 


in Scotland) ſucceſſively inherited this title; but, in 


| the minority of Gilbert 3, Ralph de Morintheriner, 


who had clandeſtinely married the widow of Gilbert 2, 


and | daughter of Edward the Firſt, did, for ſome ] Called Jo- 
There earth and ocean their embraces join, f enjoy the title of earl of Glouceſter. 


anna D'A- 


one years, he claimed the title, and was ſummoned 


to ſerve in parliament among the barons. After Gil- 


bert 3, who died without ifſue, Hugh de Spencer, Tho. de ls 


7 5 , . | | Mare, in the 
or Spencer junior, is by writers ſtyled earl of Glou- life of Ed. II. 


ceſter in right of his wife; who was the eldeſt ſiſter 
of Gilbert 3. But, he being hanged by the queen 


| | and her lords in ſpite to Edward II, whoſe favourite 


he was, Hugh de Audley, who had married the other 
ſiſter, by the favour of Edward III, obtained this 


df honour ; after whoſe death, king Richard II. erected 


this title into a dukedom, of which there were three 

- | dukes, with one earl between, and to all of them i it 

was unfortunate and fatal. | 
Thomas of Woodſtock earl of Buckingham, =. 
youngeſt ſon of king Edward the Third, was the firſt Dukes of 


who was dignified with the title of duke, but pre- Glouceſter. | 


ſently deprived of it by king Richard the Second; 
for, being an ambitious man, and of an unquiet 
ſpirit, he was, by order of the king, ſurpriſed and 
ſent to Calais, and there ſmothered with a feather-bed; 
having before made a confeſſion. under his hand (as 
appears in the parliament- rolls) that, by virtue of a 
patent which he had extorted from the king, he had 
arrogated to himſelf regal authority, appeared armed 
in the king's preſence, contumeliouſly reviled him, 
conſulted with learned men how he might renounce 
his allegiance, and entertained a deſign to depoſe | 
him ; for which, after he was dead, he was attainted 
of high treaſon by an act of parliament. He being 
thus taken off, the ſame King gave the title of earl 
of Glouceſter to Thomas de Spencer, who, a little 
after, met with no better fate than his great-grand- 


father Hugh had done; for he was + proſecuted by + Exturbatue, 


Henry the Fourth, and ignominiouſly degraded, and 
beheaded at Briſtol. - Henry the Fifth created his 
brother Humphrey the ſecond duke of Glouceſter, 
who uſed to ſtyle himſelf „ fon, brother, and uncle 
« of kings, duke of Glouceſter, earl of Pembroke, 
« and lord high chamberlain of England.” He 
was a great friend and patron of his country and of 
learning; but, by the contrivance of a woman, he 
was taken off at St. Edmunds-bury. The * third * Third and 


a 1 was Richard the Third, the brother of king '** C. 
9 E „„ Fan 


* 
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cres, becauſe 
But, when Gilbert arrived at the age of twenty- born at Acon. 
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Richard III. 


lectus. 


Edward the F ourth, who, having inhumanly mur- 


dered his nephews, uſurped the throne, Which, within 
the ſpace of two years, he loſt with his life, in a 


pitched battle, and found by ſad experience, © that - 


„ uſurped power is never laſting.” _ 
Concerning this laſt duke of Glouceſter, and his 
firſt acceſſion to the crown, give me leave to act the 


part of an hiſtorian, for a while ; which I ſhall pre- 


ſently lay aſide again, as not being ſufficiently quali- 


fied for ſuch an undertaking.” 


When he was declared protector of the kingdom, 
and had his two young nephews, Edward . the Fifth 
king of England, and Richard duke of York, in his 
power, he began to aim at the crown; and, by a 
profuſe liberality, great gravity mixed with ſingular 


affability, profound wiſdom, and impartial juſtice 
do all people, joined with many ſubtle devices, he 


procured the affections of all, and particularly 


gained the lawyers to his fide : and he ſo managed 


the matter, that an humble petition was preſented 
to him in the name of the eſtates of the realm, in 
which they earneſtly prayed, that, for the public good 
of the kingdom, and ſafety of the people, he would 


accept the crown, and thereby ſupport his tottering 


country, and not ſuffer it to fall into utter ruin; 
which, without reſpe& to the laws of nature, and 


thoſe of the eſtabliſhed government, had been haraſ- | 


ſed and perplexed with civil wars, rapines, murders, 


| and all other ſorts of miſeries, ever ſince Edward the 
I Philzris pel- Fourth, his brother, + being inchanted with love- 


potions, had contracted that unhappy match with 


Eliſabeth Grey, widow, without the conſent of no- 


bles, or publication of banns, in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, and not in the face of the congregation, contrary 


to the laudable cuſtom of the church of England: 


and, what was worſe, after he had contracted himſelf 
to the lady Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of 
Shrewſbury ; from whence it was apparent, that his 
marriage was unlawful, and that the iſſue proceeding 
thence muſt be illegitimate, and not capable of inherit- 
ing the crown. Moreover, ſince George duke of 


Clarence, the ſecond brother of Edward the Fourth, 
Was by an act of parliament attainted of high trea- 
ſon, and his children excluded from all right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, none could be ignorant, that Richard remained 
the ſole and undoubted heir of the crown; who, be- | 


ing born in England, they knew, would heartily con- 


ſult the good of his native country; and of whoſe | - 
birth and legitimacy there was not the leaſt queſtion 
or diſpute : whoſe wiſdom alſo, juſtice, gallantry of 
mind, and warlike exploits valiantly performed for | 
the good of the nation, together with his noble ex- | 
traction (as deſcended from the royal race of England, | 


France, and Spain) they were very well acquainted 


with, and fully underſtood. Having therefore ſeriouſ- 
ly weighed and conſidered theſe and many other rea- 


ſons, they did freely, voluntarily, and unanimouſly, ac- 


cording to their petition; elect him to be their king, 
and, with prayers and tears, did, out of the great con- 


fidence they had in him, humbly beſeech him to ac- 
cept of the kingdoms England, France, and Ireland, 
which were doubly his, both by right of inheritance 
and of election; and that, for the love which he 
bore to his native country, he would lend his helping 
hand, to ſave and protect it from imminent ruin: 


which if he performed, they promiſed him all faith, 


duty, and aſſiſtance; otherwiſe they were reſolved to 
endure the utmolt extremity, rather than ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be brought into the bonds of a diſhonourable 
ſlavery, from which at preſent they were freed. This 


N 


e 5; 


humble petition was preſented to him, before he ac- 


cepted the crown; afterwards it was alſo offered in the 
great council of the nation, and approved of; and 
by their authority it was enacted and declared (in a 
multitude of words, as the cuſtom is) that, by the 
laws of God, nature, and of England, and by a moſt 
laudable cuſtom, Richard, after a lawful election, in- 
auguration, and coronation, was and is the true and 
undoubted king of England, &c. and that the inheri- 
tance of theſe kingdoms rightfully belongs to the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotten; and, to uſe 
the very words of the original record, “It was en- 
* acted, decreed, and declared, by the authority of 
* parliament, that all and ſingular the contents of 
* the aforeſaid bill are true and undoubted ; and the 
ſame our lord the king, with the aſſent of the three 
* eſtates of the realm, and the authority aforeſaid, 
* doth pronounce, decree, and declare to be true 
and undoubted.” e OW E by 
I have explained theſe matters ſomewhat more 
largely, that it may be underſtood how far the power 
of a prince, pretended godlineſs, ſubtle arguings of 
lawyers, hope, fear, deſire of changes, and fair and 
ſpecious pretences, may prevail againſt all right and 
Juſtice, even in the great and wiſe aſſembly of the 
nation; but the ſame cannot be ſaid of this Richard, 
as was of Galba, that he had been thought fit for em- ; 
pire, had he not reigned : for Galba, after he was 
ſettled in the empire, deceived all men's expectations; 
but this had been moſt worthy of a kingdom, had he 
not aſpired to it by wicked ways, ſo that, in'the opi- 
nion of the wiſe, he is to be reckoned in the number 
of bad men, but of good princes. But I muſt not 
forget that I am a chrorographer, and ought there- 
fore to lay aſide the hiſtorian, Of 
[Henry, third fon to king Charles the Firſt, born 
in 1639, was duke of Glouceſter, and died unmarried, 
the 13th of September, 1660; fince which time, 
this title lay vacant, till William, the ſon of George 
prince of Denmark, was created duke of this place; 
a royal youth, who was adorned with extraordinary 
endowments of nature, and had arrived to a variety 
of knowledge and learning, rarely, if ever, ſeen in 
ſuch tender years.] DEE RT (IDs 


There are, in this county, 280 pariſhes. 
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More rare Plants growing wild in Glo = 


ceͤſterſhire. 


Androſæmum Campoclarenſe Col. Matthioli Park. 
quoad deſcr. hypericon elegantiſſimum non ramoſum, 
folio lato J. B. Aſcyron ſeu hypericum bifolium gla- 
brum non perforatum C. B. © elegant broad-leaved 
imperforate St. 'John's-wort.” On St. Vincent's-rock 
near Briſtol,” „ 5 
Aſparagus paluſtris Ger. . Marſh-aſparagus or ſpe- 
“rage, corruptly called ſparrow-graſs. See the o- 
ther ſynonymes in Cornwall Cat. In Appleton mea- © 
dow about two miles from Briſtol, where the country- 
people gather the buds or young ſhoots, and ſell 


them in the markets at Briſtol, much cheaper than 


our garden-kind is fold in London. Park. p. 455. 
This ſhould ſeem rather to be the common or manur- 

ed aſparagus growing wild, than the maritime; which 
differs from it, though growing in the ſame place, in 
having thicker leaves and a better taſte. Mag- 
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Buxus arboreſcens Park. Buxus Ger. J. B. The 


* box- tree.“ At Boxwell in Cotſwold. As I find 
in ſome notes communicated to me by my 3 
friend Mr. John Aubrey. 

Cardamine pumila bellidis folio Alpina Ger. emac. 
Plantula cardamines alterius æmula Park. ſinapi pu- 
milum bellidis folio Cluſio J. B. Daiſy-leaved lady's- 
<« ſmock.” Found by Mr. Newton on St. Vincent's- 
rock near Briſtol. 

Ceterach, five aſplenium & ſcolopendria. < Spleen- 
« wort or miltwaſt.” About St. Vincent's-rock among 
the heaps of ſtones plentifully, and on many walls a- 
bout Briſtol. 

Hyacinthus autumnalis minor. © Small autumnal 
* hyacinth.” On the ſame St. Vincent s-rock. See 
the ſynonymes in Cat. Cornw. 

Malva arborea marina noſtras, Park. © Engliſh 
cc ſea-tree-mallow.” On an iſland called Dinney, three 
miles from King's-road, and five miles from Briſtol, 
Park. p. 306. 

Peucedanum minus Park. C. B. Phytop. pumium 
Ger. Peucedani facie puſilla planta Lob. Selinum 

montanum pumilum Clufii, foliis fœniculi aut peu- 

cedani, flore albo, ſemine ſelini J. B. « Rocks-parſ- 

„ hey.” On St. Vincent's-rock, near Briſtol. 

Rubia ſylveſtris Park. See the other ſynonymes 

in Devon. Cat. © Wild madder.” On St. Vin- 


cent's-rock. This hath been miſtaken for the com- 
mon manured madder, from which it is ſpecifically 
EET. QT 


Sedum minus è rupe 8. Vincent « Small 


2. ſengreen of St. F - rock.“ The r directs to 
| the 2 og 


To theſe I mall add 


Anemone tuberoſa radice Phyt. Brit. Reis: 
“ rooted anemony or wind-flower,” ſaid to grow on 


Cotſwold-hills near Black-Burton, and to be a great 


ornament to thoſe barren hills, by Mr. Heaton. My 
learned and inquiſitive friend, Mr. Edward 25 
ſought it there in vain. 

Hippoſelinum Ger. emac. Hippoſelinum 20 
Smyrnium vulgare, Park. Macerone, quibuſdam 
Smyrnium; ſemine magno nigro J. B. Hippoſe- 
linum Theophraſti, vel Smyrnium Dioſcoridis C. B. 
Alexanders.“ On the rocks at ng going down 


to Aﬀt-ferry. 


Naſturtium montanum annuum renuiſins divi- 0 
ſum. F inely-cut annual mountain- creſſes.“ Brought 


to Mr. Bobert from St. Vincent's-rock near Goram's- 
chair in the pariſh of Henbury, three miles from 


Briſtol, It is ſomething agreeable to the Na- 
ſturtium Alpinum tenuiſſimè diviſum ſeptimum 
C. B. 

Allium Holmenſe ſohanices capite, ſcorodopraſſum 
primum Cluſſi Ger. emac. Allium ſphæriceo capite, 
folio latiore, ſive ſcorodopraſſum alterum C. B. 
« Great round- headed garlic of the Holms-iſland.” 
Found plentifully growing in the ſaid iſland in the 
Severn-ſea by Mr. Newton. 

Sedum minus fruticoſum C. B. Vermicularis "OY | 
minor Ger. fruticoſa altera Park. An culi ſpecies, ſeu - 


| vermicularis marina arborenſcens? J. B. Shrub-ſtone- 


* crop or glaſs-wort.” found by Lobel growing _ 
1 17 8 in the Hlolms.-iland. | 


HE county of Oxford, called by the Sax- 
ons [ Oxnapoporcyne, Oxenpopbrype, and 
Oxenpoporchyne, commonly Oxford- 
fſmhire, did, as I obſerved before, belong 
to the Dobuni, ſand by its ſituation (particularly to 
the north-eaſt, at Otmore, and the adjacent places) 


exactly anſwers the original of the name Dobuni, as 


being low and level.] On the weſt it borders upon 
| Glouceſterſhire ; on the ſouth, where i it is broadeſt, the 
river Iſis divides it from Berkſhire; on the eaſt it is 
bounded by Bucks; I and, upon the north, where it 
ends, as it were, in a cone, on the one ſide it has 
' Northamptonſhire, and on the other Warwickſhire. 
It is a rich and fertile country; the lower parts are 
cultivated into pleaſant fields and meadows, and the 
hills “ were covered with great ſtore of wood, [till 
the late civil wars; in which it was deſtroyed to ſuch 
a degree, that few places (except the Chiltern coun- 


try) can anſwer that character at preſent; fuel in 


thoſe parts being ſo ſcarce, that it is commonly ſold 
by weight, not only in Oxford, but other towns in 


the northern parts of the ſhire.] Nor is it only fruit- 


ful in graſs and corn, but abounds with all forts of 
game both for hunting and hawking, and rivers well 
ſtocked with fiſh. ¶ But, though moſt parts of it bear 


and hated by his fellow-barons, has taught us this 


n 0H 1k k. 


corn very well, its greateſt glory is the abundance 
of meadows and paſtures, to which the. rivers add 
both pleaſure and convenience; for, beſides the five | 
more conſiderable ones, the Thames, Iſis, Charwel, 


Evenlode, and Windruſh + it has at leaſt threeſcore + Plott, p.18. 


and ten of an inferior rank, without including the 
ſmaller brooks.) The Iſis (* afterwards called Ta- See this 
miſis) in a long courſe waſheth the ſouth ſide of _—— 
this county. Charwel, a ſmall river abounding with 
fiſh, after it has divided this ſhire, for ſome ſpace, 
from that of Northampton, flows gently through the 
middle. of the county, and divides it, as it were, into 
two equal parts. The river Tame waters and fructifies 
the eaſtern parts, till at laſt both theſe rivers, with 
ſeveral other little ſtreams, are received into the 
as... 

The Iſis, when it "i juſt woched upon Wiltſhire, 
is, at its firſt entrance into this county, ſtraitened 
by Rodcot- bridge; whence it paſſes by Bablac, fa- Rodcot- 
mous for Robert de Vere, the great earl of Oxford, bridge. 
marquis of Dublin, and duke of Ireland; who, ber- 
ing highly in favour and authority with king Rich- 
ard the Second, and for that reaſon no leſs envied 


ON That no 'power has force enough to ſecure 
X thoſe 


rr. 


D. 0... 4: 


thoſe who enjoy it : "fir he, being here defeated in a 
ſkirmiſh with the nobles, was conſtrained to take the 
river, and ſwim for his life, which was the ſad cataſ- 
trophe of all his greatneſs and glory ; for he preſent- 
ly fled the realm, and died in baniſhment [being 
ſtruck by a wild boar in hunting, of which wound 
he expired at Lovain anno 1392. Three years after, | 
dis body was brought over into England, and, by 
the care and expence of the king \ ſolemnly interred at 
Colne in Eſſex.) In the poem of t the marriage of Tame 
and Iſis we have theſe verſes of him: 


1387. 


— 


Hic Verus notiſſimus apro, 

Dum dare verga negat virtus, & tendere contra 
Non finit invictæ refirix prudentia mentis; 
Uundigue dum reſonat repetitis iftibus umbo, 

Tinnituque ſtrepit circum ſua tempera cafſis, 

Se dedit in fluvium, fluvius lætatus & illo 


| Babu, ſuſcepit Aae, JO oct FE 


Here Oxford's ROY tenden for his as e 
While valour prompts — and prudence calls 
before; 

While claſhing ſwords upon his target ſound, 

And ſhowers of arrows from his breaſt rebound, 
Prepar'd for worſt of fates, undaunted ſtood, 

And urg'd his beaſt into the rapid flood : 

The waves in triumph bore him, and were a 
EY fink beneath their honourable load. 


A boar the 
creſt of the 
family of 
Vere. 


| After this, he Ifis, 8 3 the lower 

Windruſh, | grounds, receives it firſt addition from Windruſh, a 
| ſmall brook, which flows out of the Cotſwold, and ſa- 

Jutes Burford ſtanding on the banks of it, in Saxon, 
Beopxpopd, and] Beoppopd ; where Cuthred king of 
the Weſt-Saxons, then tributary to the Mercians, not 
being able to endure any longer the cruelty and 1 in- 
tolerable exactions of king Ethelbald, met him in 
5 the open field with an army, (probably on the place 
Battle- edge. {till called Battle- edge, weſt of the town) ] and beat 
| him; taking his ſtandard, in which, we read, was the 
portraiture of a golden dragon. [Concerning this, 
Dr. Plott ſays, that there has been a cuſtom, in the 
town, + of making a dragon yearly, and carrying it 


Burford. 


+ Plott, p · 
349» 
mer- eve; which ſeems to bear ſome relation to what 

is here ſaid of Cuthred's taking from the enemy a 

banner whereon was painted a golden dragon; only 

to the towns-men's dragon there is a giant added, 

but, for what reaſon, it is not known. This place is 

alſo famous for a council convened here by the 

kings Erheldred and Berthwald, anno 685 ; at which 
Aldhelm, abbot of Malmſbury, afterwards biſhop 

of Sherbourn, being preſent, among many others, was 
commanded by the ſynod to write a book againſt the 

error of the Britiſh churches in the obſervation of 

Eaſter ; which I the rather take notice of here, be- 

cauſe Sir Henry Spelman calls it only Synodus Mer- 

ciana, anno 705, without fixing any certain place, or 

De Pontif. the exact time; whereas both are evident from 
12 5 Malmſbury and the Ledger · book of that abbey.] 
Minſter- Lo- From hence the Windruſh runs to Minſter-Lovel, 
vow heretofore the ſeat of the lords Lovel of Tichmerſh, 
who, being deſcended from one Lupel, a noble Nor- 

man, did long bear a conſiderable figure in theſe parts, 
and received great additions . to their fortune by 
matches with the heirs female of Tichemerſh, of the 

lords Holland, of D'eyncourt and of the viſcounts 


up and down the ſtreets in great jollity on Midſum- 


N 
viſcount Lovel, lord chamberlain to king Richard Lovel a ba- 


the Third, who was baniſhed by Henry the Seventh, ron. 
and at laſt ſlain in the battle of Stoke, taking bart 


5 


with Lambert, the impoſtor prince. His ſiſter Fri- 
difivide was grandmother to Henry, the firſt lord 
Norris. [In the firſt year of king George II, Thomas 

Coke was advanced to a peerage, by the ticle of ba- 

ron Lovel of Minſter-Lovel.] Paſſing hence, the | 
Windruſh viſits Whitney, an ancient town, which, Whitney. 
before the conqueſt, belonged to the biſhop of Win- 


mong the other manors beſtowed upon that church). ſhire. 


on account of Emma's being cleared, by fire-ordeal, 


of the charge of adultery with him. In the year 1171, 


it was given by Henry, biſhop of that ſee, to his new- 7285 book 


founded hoſpital of St. Croſs. For the ſettling of a of St. Croks. 
free-ſchool at this place, erected and endowed by 
Henry Box, citizen of London, a particular ſtatute 


| paſſed, in the 15th year of king Charles IL] 


Near adjoining is Coges, the head of the. barony. Coges. 
of Arſic, the lords of which, deſcended from the earls Barons of 
of Oxford, have been long ſince extin&. Hard Arſie. 
by, Wichwood-foreſt . is of a large extent, and yet Wichwood- 
the bounds of it were once much wider; “ for "re. 

« king Richard the Third disforeſted a great part 

« of Wichwood between Woodſtock and Bright- 

« ſtow, which king Edward the Fourth had taken 

« into the limits of that foreſt, ” as we are. in- : 
formed by John Rouſe of Warwick. The river Ifis, 

when it has received the Windruſh, paſſes [to Stanton= Stanton: Har- 
Harcourt, the ancient ſeat of the Harcourts, who are 
deſcended from the Harcourts in Normandy; and of : 
whom, in our time, Sir Simon Harcourt hath' been 
advanced to the honour of baron Harcourt of Stan- 
ton-Harcourt, September 3, 1711 and, on April 12, 

1712, to the office of lord high chancellor of Great 

Britain, on account of his extraordinary abilities; more 
eſpecially, of his great knowledge in the laws and 
conſtitution of this realm. His lordſhip was farther Collins's 
advanced, July 24, 1721, by king George I, to the ON. 
dignity of viſcount Harcourt ; who was ſuceeded by 

his grandſon, (his lordſhip's eldeſt ſon, the honourable _ 
Simon Harcourt, dying at Paris in the year 1720) 

Simon, whom his late majeſty was pleaſed to dignify 

with the titles of viſcount Harcourt of Newnham- 

| Courtney, and earl Harcourt of Stanton-Harcourt. 

The river goes next] to Einſham, in Saxon [E:gone7- Einſham. 
ham and] ErgonerÞham, formerly , a royal villa, ſeated 

among moſt delightful meadows. This place [among Chron. Sax. 
other garriſons in thoſe parts] Cuthwulph the Saxon ann. 571. 
firſt took from the conquered Britons; - Xthelmar, a 
nobleman, adorned it with a monaſtery, which 8 

red king of England, in the year 1005, confirmed, 
(calling this in the charter a . famous place, ] and 0 

* ſigned the privilege of liberty,” to keep to the 

words of the charter, © with the ſign of the holy 

« croſs; but this houſe of religion * was turned in- 1, C. 
to a private ſeat, which + belonged to the earl of Der- + Belongs, 
by. [Here it was alſo that in the year 1009, the C. 

ſame king Ethelred (by the advice of Alphage arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, and Wulſtan archbiſhop of 

York, held a general council, wherein, many decrees 

were eſtabliſhed, relating to the government of church _ 
and ſtate; it is called by || Sir Henry Spelman  ZEn- || Concil- 
ham.] Below Einſham, the Evenlode, a ſmall ri- * . 
vulet, runs into the Iſis; which, flowing from. the ns 
Cotſwold, [ firſt ſees Chaſtleton, near which is a for- Chaſtleton. 
tification that the learned Dr. Plott imagines might | 


be. caſt up about the year 1916, when Edmund 


Beaumont; but this family was extinct in Francis 


lronſide met Canute the Dane ; Hue fr that ee 
be 


cheſter; [being given by Alwin, biſhop thereof, (a- Vid. Dorſet 
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lon gs, 


doncil. 


i. p- 5 10, 


haftleto0- 


ſton in 


tire. in that opinion is deſtroyed.] It leaves, in the utmoſt 


it Probably ought) removed from this place, 


O X KF M N D 8 H I 


Four-ſhire- be built purely upon its being near the four-ſhire-ſtone, | 
lone. (Which generally goes for the old 6ceopran, where 


the battle was fought) the place of the battle being 
P See Sher. (Las 


Roll-rich- country-people called roll- rich- ſtones, and have a fond 
ſtones. 


*Plott,p. 339. 


0 Y borders: of this county, a little farther from its banks, 
a great monument of antiquity ; a number of vaſtly 
large ſtones placed in a circular figure, which the 


into ſtone.” The figute of them, as rudely drawn a 


long time ago, I ſhall here repreſent to the reader's 12 
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eye. They are irregular and of unequal height, and 
by the decays of time are grown ragged and very 
much + impaired. - The higheſt of them, which lies + Exeſa. 
out of the ring towards the eaſt, they called the 


king, becauſe they fancy he ſhould have been king 
of England, if he could have ſeen Long-Compton, a 

village which is within view at a few very ſteps farther; 
five. larger ſtones, which on one ſide of the circle, 
are contiguous to one another, they pretend were 


tradition, that they were once men, and were turned | knights or horſemen; and the others common loldiers. 


But ſee the ſs 
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+ Aube. MS. or architraves, and of no very regular figure; + ex- 
c cept one or two, the reſt of them are not above four 
feet and a half high. What the occaſion of this 
monument might be is not hinted by any inſcription 
upon the ſtones, nor by any other marks about them; 
which ſeems to make it probable at leaſt, that it was 

not erected i in memory of any perſons that were 

1 See Corn- buried there: for, if ſo, we might expect (|| as in 
* other places of this kingdom) to meet with a croſs 
or ſomething of that kind implying the deſign, if 
Chriſtian ; or, if Pagan, we might expect to find bar- 
+ Ralph Shel- rows at ſome ſmall diſtance. - Beſides, a * curious 
on, eſq. 
the middle, for ſome remains which might lead us 

to the firſt deſign, and particularly for — found 

- himſelf diſappointed ; though, if we may take an eſ- 

timate of this from another of the like nature, the 

bones (if there are any) may. more probably be met 

* See Wilt- with, without the circle“, as they were found ſome 


gs nder years ago at a little 1 Sake from that at Kynet in 


mous Stonehenge.] _ 
I One may then. imagine this monument to ho 
been raiſed in memory of ſome victory obtained here, 
| perhaps, by Rollo the Dane, who afterwards poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Normandy ; for, at the ſame time that he, 
with his Danes and. Normans, infeſted England with 
depredations, we read that the Danes and Saxons had 
| At Sherſton an engagement at Hogſnorton, and another at || Sceor- 
8 71 V. ſtan in Huiccia, which I ſhould take for that great 
2 os. boundary-ſtone that ſtands hard by, and divides four 
: counties or ſhires, for ſo the Saxon wordSceorſtan plain- | 
1y intimates. (But others alledge, that how true ſoever | 
- this opinion of its being erected, in memory of ſome 

V OL. J. 


t I ſhould 
taink, C. 


(lit is a Gngle circle f 3 1 evifivles] 


antiquary in theſe parts, making a diligent ſearch, in 


Wiltſhire, and have been 1 found at the fa- 


»— 
— > 


victory, may be in the main, yet the relation it has to 
Rollo the Dane will not agree with the engagement. 
either at Hogſnorton or Sceorſtan; for the Saxon 
Annals tell us it was in 876 that this Rollo made in- 
roads into Normandy, and that was after he had 
been in England; whereas the battle of Hogſnorton 
was in 917, and that of Sceorſtan a hundred years 
after. Nor does that paſſage of Walſingham, which 
tells us of the aſſiſtance which Rollo ſent to king 
Athelſtan, and which is inſiſted on by a later author, 
clearly take away the difficulty, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
(what is hardly to be imagined) that Rollo could be 
of age to plunder England in the year 875, and to 
| make incurſions into Normandy in 876; and that the 
ſame Rollo ſhould live to aſſiſt king Athelſtan, who 
came not to the crown till the year 925. But though 
this difficulty did not lie in the way, and the matter 
of fact were ſuppoſed to be true; yet, unleſs it ap- 
peared, at the ſame time, that the ſuppoſed defeat 
was in thoſe parts, there is nothing to ſupport the 
conjecture, beſides the bare affinity of names. 


The common ſtory before-mentioned, which goes 
current among the people, though it be, upon the 
whole, ridiculous enough, yet may (as we very often 
find in ſuch traditional tales) have ſomething of truth 
at the bottom; for why may not that large ſtone at 
a little diſtance, which they call the king, be the Kong- 
ſtolen, belonging to the citele of ſtones raiſed uſually for 
the coronation of the northern kings (as Wormius in- 
forms us ;) eſpecially ſince the learned Dr. Plott · gee Nat. 
has obſerved from the ſame Wormius, that this Kong- Hiſt. Oxon. 
ſtolen, though ordinarily in the middle, was fbmetimes * 5 


at a diſtance from the circle? Not far from hence, in Aubr. Ms. 
the fields of Stanton - Harcourt, ſtood two great ſtones, 
called the Devil's-coits, ſixty- five paces diſtant from 
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413K | one another ; but one of them was taken e ſeveral. al ſeated Woodſtock, in Saxon  Wuberrot, ne. 0 a Woodie, 

1 years ago, to make a bridge!!! -| <- woody place; where king Etheldred heretofore | 18 
As to Hogſnorton, the insb kantl were N held an aſſembly of the ſtates, and enaRed- ſeveral 

ſuch clowns and churls, that it paſſed into a proverb, laws. Here was a magnificent palace built by king 

for a rude and ill bted fellow * tobe born at Hogſ . Henry the Firſt; and (not to inſiſt upon the eviden ge 


— Ar 


Hog inorton, 


Blenhe 
caſtle. 


norton; but this place is chiefly. memorable for the 


fatal laughter of the Engliſh in à fight with the 
Danes, under Edmund the elder. Florence of Wor- 
ceſter calls it Villa: Regia, i. e. royal village; 3 
and he makes the battle to be in the year 914, con- 


of king Etheldred's calling a council here) it muſt 
have been a royal ſeat long before king Henrys time, 
ſince it was here that king Alfred tranſlated Boctius 


de Conſolatione Fhiloſepbiæ, as Dr. Plott has obſerved 
aut of a MS. in the Cottonian library. Henry the 


trary to Brompton and Huntingdon, who tell us if Firſt alſþ adjoined to the palace] a large park incloſed Firſt park in 
was anno 911; and to the Saxon Chronicle, which | with. a wall of ſtone; which John Rouſe affirms to have England. 


Nat, Hiſt. | 


Oxon. p. 
334 


Book of Ot. 


ney. 


D'oily. 


Oily, who, for his great ſervice in that expedition, 


Regiſt. of Of: 
ney, MS. 


Barony of St. 
Walery. 


has it in 917. 
norton, * the former large and round; 


The barrows of Tadmerton and Hogſ- 
the other 
ſmaller, and rather a quinquangle than a ſquare ; 
were probably caſt up upon this occaſion z the round 
one by the Danes, and the ſquare one by the Saxons.] 


It was afterwards a barony of the D'oily's, an honours |-. 


able and ancient family of Normandy. The firſt of 
that name, who came into England, was Robert de 


was rewarded by William the Conqueror with this 


village and many other lands, ſome of which he gave 


to his ſworn brother Roger Ivery, [(and not John 
de Eiverio, s Leland, and after him Dugdale, name 


him ;)] and this part was afterwards the barony of 


St. Walery ; but, this Robert dying without iſſue 


male, his brother Nigel ſugceeded 1 in his eſtate, whoſe 


fon, Robert the ſecond, was founder of the monaſtery 


Regiſtry of 


 Oſney-ab- 
N 


37 Hen. III. 


of Oſney. At length, an heir female of this family 
of D'oily-was married th o Henry gurl Warwick, by 


our iſſue, in the reign 7 Henry the Third; ; "and 
Margaret who died likewiſe without iſſue, though ſhe 
had two huſbands, John Marſhal and John de Pleſ- 
ſets, both earls of Warwick. 


granted Hogſnorton and Cudlington to John de 


e Pleſſets or Pleſly, which were the inheritance of 


Henry D'oily, and fell into the king's hands, upon 
« the death of Margaret, Who had deen counteſs of 
« Warwick, and the wife of the aforeſaid John, as an 


_ &  eſcheat of the lands of the Normans, to have and 
«4 to hold, till ſuch time as the lands of England 
and N ormandy ſhould be made common.“ But 


Great Tew. 
* Nat. Hitt, 
Oxon. p. 


327+ 


honour of being knights [and baronets.] 


of this ancient and honourable family of D'oily. there 
remains ſtill a branch in this county, who have the 
[South 
from hence is Great Tew; near which was plough- 
ed up an Opus Teſellatum, or pavement cut into 
ſquares, ſomewhat bigger than dice, and of four 


different colours, blue, white, yellow, and red, all 


Steeple - Aſ- 


ton. 


poliſned and orderly diſperſed into works; as was 
another at Steeple-Aſton hard by, which conſiſted 
likewiſe of ſquares of divers colours, and ſet in 


curious figures, though not cubic like the former, 


Stunsſield. 


-* After along 9 
cuurſe, C. 


but oblong ſquares. 


of the river Evenlode) at Stunsfield,. à ſmall 


village. two miles from Woodſtock, was found, | he did,“ to uſe the language of the great council 


And (to return to the courſe 


in the year 1713, a large and entire teſſellated Ro- 
man pavement, thirty-five feet in length, and twenty 
in breadth, and not above two feet under-ground. 
The ſuperſicies of it is all ſmooth and level; and it 
is compoſed of little ſquare pieces of brick and 
Wer of fix different colours, orderly diſpoſed into 
works, and ſtrongly cemented together upon a bed of 


marter,, ſu erden by ribbed arch- work under-| 


neath, ] 


 Eyenloge runs by no ather os Foy vol | 
a little lo wer, takes in a nal brook, upon which is 


Upon this (as the 
charter of donation runs) © king Henry the Third 


been the firſt park in England, though we meet with 
theſe words Parca ſylveſtris beſtiarum, more than once, 


in Domeſday- book. But, afterwards, they increaſed 
to ſo great a number, that there were computed 
more in England, than in all the Chriſtian world be- 


ſides; ſo great delight didꝰ our noble anceſtors take 
in this noble ſport of hunting. (Through this park 
runs the conſular way, called Akeman-ſtreet, in a a 
raiſed bank ; entering it at Wotton- gate, 150 7 going ; 


out of it at Mapleton-well.)] 


Our hiſtories report, that king Henry the 1 
being deeply inamoured with Roſamund Clifford. 
(whoſe extraordinary beauty, and other accompliſh. 
ments, drove the thoughts of all other women from 
his heart, and made her commonly be called Roſa 
| Mundi, © the roſe of the world; z) to ſecure her from 


the reſtleſs jealouſy of his Juno queen, built in this 


place a labyrinth, where the many windings. and Labyrinth 
turnings made an inextricable maze; wh at — 


we ſee no remains of it. — 


Thus, the park and manor of Woodſtock « con- 
tinued in the crown, till the fourth year of queen 
Anne; in which her majeſty (inabled thereunto by 

an act of parliament) granted the intereſt of the crown 

in the honour and manor of Woodftock, and hundred 15 | 
of Wotton, to John duke of Marlborough and his Duke of 
heirs, as a reward of his “ eminent and unparalleled Marlborough 


« ſervices” (as they are deſervedly ſtyled by the voice 


of the nation in parliament) and for perpetuating the 
memory thereof : 


general of her majeſty's forces, and having, in the firſt 


year of her reign, ſecured and extended the frontier 


of Holland, by the taking of ſeveral towns from the 
French, and obliging them to ſeek ſhelter behind 
their lines; and alſo, the next campaign, having added 
all the country between the Rhine and the Maeſe to 
the conqueſts of the preceding year; he did, in the 


year 1704, (after a long and difficult march to the 
banks of the Danube, made with the utmoſt diligence, 


ſecrecy, and good conduct) attack and force the Bava- 
rians, aſſiſted by the French, in their ſtrong intrench- 


ments at Schellenberg; after which, he fought the 


enemy a ſecond: time, and, though they had been re- 


| inforced by a royal army of the French King's beſt 


troops, and were commanded by a marſhal of Fi rance, 
and had the advantages both of number and ſituation, 


of the land, gain as abſolute and glorious a vic- 
* tory as is recorded in the hiſtory of any age.“ The 
empire being thus reſcued, chiefly by his conduct 
and bravery, from the immediate ruin to which the 
defection of the duke of Bavaria had expoſed it, 


he was made a prince thereof by the emperor, 


from whom he afterwards received a grant of the 


for, being conſtituted captain- Stat. 3. Ann, 


tordſhip of Mindelheim, and is diſtinguiſhed, through Prince of 


the empire, by the ſtyle and title of prince of Min- in, 


delheim ; and, the field of this glorious victory being 
at or near Blenheim, and che battle from thence 
| called 


Godfſi 


ps I 


o R FO R Dis H 1 RE, 295 
called the battle of Blenheim, accordingly that noble | of ground given by John de St. John, erected it, at 
and magnificent houſe, erected. within this manor | her own charge; and, at the latter end of December 
of Woodſtock as a monument of his glorious ac- anno 1138, it was dedicated by Alexander, biſhop of 
A tions,“ (for ſo the parliament expreſſes it) is called | Lincoln, to the honour of the virgin Mary and St. 
Nenheim- cc the houſe or caſtle of Blenheim;“ - adorned: with | John Baptiſt. The additional endowment, by king 
caſtle. ſpacious and beautiful gardens, and all the other ac- | John, before-mentioned, may alſo probably be a 
| e EE and ornaments Rr to fo n a miſtake for Richard the Firſt, who, we find, in the 
fabric. , | firſt year of his reign, gave a large charter to this 
The e viftories of Ramillies, Qudeneade, abbey. If it be an error, it is likely it aroſe from 
Blarignies, &c. whereby this great general did exceed- | Thomas Walſingham's attributing the whole founda- 
ingly increaſe his former glories, and for which he re- tion to king John, and the occaſion of building it 

ceived the ſolemn thanks of the nation in parliament, to a prophecy, of Merlin.) . 

fall not within? the compaſs of this deſign, but The Ifis, before its e are ia united, meets 
make the far en your ak 4 WO 25 that with Charwel, which, coming out of Northampton- 

"> wen 18 ſhire, flows almoſt through the middle of this coun- | 
5 9 to 0 town pe? Woodſtock, ie was chiefly fap: ty; it firſt waters Banbury, formerly Banerbypiz, Banbury. 
om Jonah the reſort of our kings and queens thither „ where Kenrick: the Weſt-Saxon is ſaid to have 8 . 
bin} that reſort being diſaſed, it fell to decay; in | overcome the poor Britons: (fighting ſtoutly for their © 
' confidetation whereof, and for the recovery of it, > | Hves and liberties) in a memorable battle. [But yet ir 

__- {| Rathite paſſed in parliament, in the eighteenth year of may be queſtioned whether this place can juſtly lay 
| queen Eliſabeth, toimake it a ſtaple of wools.] Having || claim to the battle, which, the Saxon Annals expreſly 

* Ann. 1697. now nothing elſe; to be proud of, it boaſts of the ſay, was at Bepanbyprg 3 and this is proved, before, * See p. 208. 
Aut honour of being os + bitth-placeof our Engliſn to be moſt probably in Wiltſhire; but, wherever 
Jeffery Homer, Jeffrey Chaucer; to whom and ſome other it was fouglit, the ſucceſs of it Joes not ſeem to 
Chaucer. of our Engliſh poets, I may, apply what We learned belong entirely to the Saxons: It is true, before 


— 
— — 


e * Homes ack ER cells; 11 0693 | that, they had been too hard for the Britons in ſe- 
1 i veral engagements; but, here, the whole ſtrength of 
Earle” onde 11 A, s & hole 2 _ +» {this people in the mid-land parts was united, and 
Wen arcanot vatum omni rp a N 510 | they were ſo numerous as to divide their army into 
a I nine battalions ; * ſo that, by the aſſiſtance of their 
b | This he, to. whoſe a forink of wit numbers and reſolution, our hiſtorians confeſs they 
Nau Ne e owes . 3 be I ] bore up fo well, that, when night came, the battle 


1 
1 4 


| 11 was depending. And it is more than probable, if 
For he, defying roy ey in #it, and e al our our writers would but ſpeak out, that they had the 
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; 1 had the victory been ſo complete; but what ſeems of 
greateſt moment, in this matter, is the manner in 
bein, I which the Saxon Chronicle relates this engagement. 
And ſmiles to ſee unequal rivals oY I {| The only objection, perhaps, that lies againſt the au- 

ett © | thority of that book, is partiality to the Saxons againſt 

of late years allo; this town hath given dhe title the poor Britons, in the courſe of thoſe wars; and 
of viſcount to William Bentinck, wed was een at yet, upon this occaſion, it is content barely to tell us, 


the ſame time, earl of Portland] | {| that © Cynric and Ceaulin fought with the Bri- || Chron. 


The Iſis, when it has taken in * Eventide; 4 « tons at Beranbyrig; which (as we may gather curly 556 | 


vides its channel, and cuts out many pleaſant iſlands, | from other inſtances) had not probably been ler paſs 
among which ſtood Godſtow, i. e. the place of | without expreſs mention of the victory, if it had fal- 
God; a nunnery {ſaid to be] founded by one | len to the ſhare of the Saxons.] In the laſt [ſave 
Ida, a rich widow; and to have been improved and one] Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, fighting for 
_ endowed by king John, to the intent thoſe holy vir- | the Lancaſtrian intereſt, gave ſuch an abſolute defeat 
 gins might (according to the devotion of that age) to the Lork- party [near this place] that he ſoon af - 
pray for the ſouls of king Henry the Second, his fa- ter took the diſtreſſed king Edward IV, and carried 
ther, and Roſamund; for ſhe was wanted here with this him off priſoner. ¶ This battle was fought on a fair 
rhyming epitaph : 2 . my plain called Danes-moor near Edgcot in the county of Danes-moor 
8 Northampton, within three miles of Banbury; and — 
Hac jacet in ike . mundi, non Roſe | ſome of our hiſtorians give a more favourable account 
munda lof it on the York-fide, namely, that the fortune of 
Non — ſed olet, Me 2 file. ite day was not deciſive, but that the earl of Pem- 
I broke and lord Stafford, taking up their quarters at 
| "Roſe of the world, not roſe, the freſh. pure I Banbury, quarrelled for an inn; which gave the carl 


ough 


Sits down in triumph. on the conquer 


—— <—_— 


= ere at a ung en e eng; CENT I | better of the Saxons at this turn; for, whereas this | ö 
= lhappened in 556, we find they held their garriſong \ 3 
ering. — monte ne iin this county till the year 571, or, as ſome writers li 

| Ride ere _ ad faſtigia turban. | | 1 ſay, 580; which they could hardly be ſuppoſed to do, | 

1 
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Ann. 


flower, l of Warwick an opportunity to ſet upon them, and 

Within this tomb hath taken up her bow'r; 125 i to take the earl of Pembroke and Sir Richard Her- 

She ſcenteth now, and nothing ſweet doth ſmell, bert priſoners, who were barbarouſly beheaded. After 

| Which erſt was wont to ſavour paſing well. | this, upon a treacherous overture of peace, the carl 

5 1 of Warwick ſurpriſed the king at Wolvey, and 
elheim. IBut the name of the - foundreſs was really Editha, carried him priſoner to Warwick.) The town, 
nan eminent and devout CU ak, who, Upon a 1 at preſent, is moſt famous for making good 
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cheeſe 
Lincoln (for this manor belonged to that ſee) who, in 
his way of living, conſulted ſtate and grandeur more 


than eaſe and ſafety, and brought very many miſ- 


chiefs on himſelf by his vain and expenlive buildings, 


Give me leave to add one remark, that the coins of 


- Broughton, 


Roman emperors, found here and in the fields ad- 
joining, are a fair argument for the antiquity of this 
place. {In the year 1626, William lord 'Knollys of 
Grays-court, viſcount Wallingford, was "Created car] 


of Banbury.] | 


I muſt not here paſs by TS ihe" bat if 
Richard Fienes or Fenis, to whom, and to the heirs 
of his body, king James [the Firſt, ]- in the firſt 1 year 


of his reign, © granted and confirmed the name, ſtyle, | : 


title, degree, dignity,” and honour of baron Say 
and Sele;” he being deſcended in a right line from 
James Fienes lord Say and Sele, who was high trea- | 


ſurer of England in the reign of Henry the Sixth. | 


Iſlip. 


The Charvel, for many miles after it has left Ban- 


bury, ſees nothing but well cultivated fields and de- 
lightful meadows, among which ſtands Iſlip, formerly 


Griſtlipe, the birth- place of king Edward (whom, 
for his piety and chaſtity, our anceſtors honoured with 


the title of Confeſſor;) as he himſelf witneſſes in his 


. Anti. of 


Ambroſden, 


Bates 


King 8 cha- 


5 


original charter, whereby he gives this his manor to 
the church of Weſtminſter ; [the greateſt part of 
which charter, being lately diſcovered, is now printed, 
in the original Saxon. This place is called, in the 
pipe- rolls of Henry the Second, Hilteſleape ; in a 


charter of Henry the Second, Ileſlepe; and, in a pre- 


ſentation of the abbey of Weſtminſter, 6 Henry III, 

Ighteſlep. But, in the ſaid * original charter, it is 
called LirSjlepe, which is eaſily melted into Iſlep, 
or Iſlip, by caſting away the initial G; in the ſame 
manner that Lryperpic 1 is changed into Ipſwich, and 
Gifteley near Oxford into Ifley. In the chapel here, 


which is called the King's chapel, there ſtood, not [: 


many years ſince, a font; the very ſame (as tradition 
has conſtantly delivered it down) wherein Edward the 


Confeſſor was baptiſed ; but this, being put to an 


indecent uſe, as well as the chapel, was at laſt piouſly 
reſcued from it, and removed to the garden of Sir 


Henry Brown, baronet, of Nether Kiddington in this | 


county. The church continues in the patronage of 
the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter; the late rector, 
Dr. Robert South, at his own expence, built a new 


Heddington. 


decent chancel, and a beautiful parſonage-houſe, with 
other accommodations belonging thereunto.] Near 
this is Heddington, which king John gave for a ba- 
rony to Thomas Baſſet. [Tradition ſays it was, in 


the Saxon times, a nurſery of the king's children 


and it ſeems likewiſe to have had a royal ſeat, where 


king Ethelred reſided ; particularly, when he granted 


a charter to the monaſtery of St. Frideſwide, wherein 


the date is thus mentioned ( This privilege was idith | 


« in Heddington * and afterwards in Latin (Scripta: 


 fuit hec cedula juſſu prefati Regis in villa Regia, Cc.) 
i. e. This ſchedule was written, at the command 


« of the forementioned king, in the royal villa, &c.“ 
Another argument of a royal ſeat here was a free 
chapel, exempt from all cuſtoms due to the biſhop 
of Lincoln and archdeacon of Oxford; which Maud 
the empreſs confirmed to the church of St. Frideſ- 
wide. | 


- a There is a credible ſtory, that, while Philemon Holland was carrying on his Engliſh edition of the Brizandia, Mr. Camden 
came accidentally to the preſs, when this ſheet was working off; and, looking on, he found, that to his own obſervation of Ban- 
bury being famous for cheeſe the tranſlator had added cakes and ale, 


| changed the word ale into zeal; and ſo it paſſed, to the great ee of the tanze who aboundeq'2 in this town. 


It has a caſtle, built by Alexander biſhop of | 


neighbouring town of Merſh, it leaves there ſome Meſh, 


At t Ifip, ths! Charwel is EN Pech the eaſt, 
with a ſmall brook which runs by Burceſter, in Saxon, Burceſter. 
Bupencearrep and Bennaceaf den, [perhaps, as much 
as to ſay Birini caſtrum; implying it to be a frontier- 
garriſon of the Weſt-Saxons againſt the Mercians, 
and raiſed out of the ruins of Alcheſter, by the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of Birinus biſhop: of Dorcheſter.] 
A town of ancient name, but where I have obſerbed 
nothing of [Engliſh] antiquity,” only that Gilbert 
Baſſet and Egeline de Courtney, his wife, in the reign 
of Henry the Second, built here a monaſtery, in ho- 
nour of St. [Mary and] Edburg Lethe memory of 
the latter being ſtill preſerved in St. Edburg's well, St. Edburg' 
and Tadbury-walk, corruptly, for the Edbury-walk;)] Tadbary- 
and that the barons Le Strange of Knocking were walk. 
lately lords of this place. -{Here is à fair and ſpa- | $9 18, 
cious church; and, in the diviſion uf King's-end, King's- 4 4 
ſtands a pleaſant and convenient ſeat of Mr. John 
Coker, lord of that manor.» Moſt of the lands in 
Market - end are a part of the eſtate of Sir William farket 4 
Glynne, baronet; whoſe beautiful ſeat is within -woußʃ]ʃ¹ 
miles, at Ambroſden; where the pariſh· church is neat Ambroſden 
and well- adorned, and the vicarage-houſe achoining, 
of great ſtrength and good proſpect, built, in the 
year 1638, at the ſole charge of Dr. John Stubbing, . 
the then worthy vicar.] Towards the weſt, are ſome 
few remains of an old deſerted ſtation, which they. 
call Alcheſter, perhaps, inſtead of Aldcheſter;-or the Alchetter. 
old Caſtrum. [The bounds of this quadrangular 
camp, or garriſon, are ſtill viſible, though the area 
or ſite of it has been, for a long time, a part of the _ 
common field of Wendlebury. The reaſon' of the Wendlebur;. 
name is an evidence of its antiquity, whether we make 
it Aldcheſter, or Alle&i caſtrum, from the Roman 
Allectus; an opinion ingeniouſly delivered, and main- 
tained, with much ſhew of truth, in a ſhort hiſtory 
of Alcheſter, the original MS. whereof was preſented 
to Sir William Glynne by the learned and pious Mr. 
Samuel Blackwell, B. D. late vicar of Burceſter, and 
now rector of Brampton in the county of Northamp- 
ton.] Through this camp is a military way, from 
Wallingford, as the neighbours believe, to Banbury ; 
they call this Akeman-ſtreet-way, a ridge whereof 
[is ſaid to] appear, for ſome miles together, on the 
deep plains of Otmore, often overflowed in winter. 
But, upon a nearer view of the courſe of Akeman- Akeman- 
ſtreet, the conſular way, it does not paſs thither through ſtreet. 
Otmore, but, coming down from, Tuchwic-grounds | 
in the common road from Ailſbury to Biſiter, and 
paſling over that marſhy vale which gave name to the 
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tracks of a ſtony ridge yet viſible and uſeful, and 
croſſes the rivulet or Worden- pool or Steanford, 
where it enters the county of Oxford and pariſh of 
Ambroſden; whence it aſcends to Black-thorn-hill, 
and, paſſing croſs Wrechwic- green, extends, on the 
north ſide of Gravenhull- wood, over the brook at 
Langford, and ſo leads cloſe by the north bounds of 
Alcheſter, as far as Cheſterton ; f whence it goes to + Plott, p 
Kirtlington town's end, and ſo over Charwel near 519. 
Tackley to Woodſtock-park, which it enters near 
Wooton-gate, and paſſes out again at Mapleton-well 
near Stunsfield-ſtile, whence it holds on again as far 
as Stunsfield ; and all this way in a raifed bank. But 


| here ROS: off (though ab keeping its name) it 


But Mr. Camden, thinking it too light an ane | 


1 
«goes. 


end, 


len. 
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goes over the Evenlode to Wilcot, and ſo to Ram: | 
den; a little beyond which village, at a place called 

Witty-green. Witty-green, it may be ſeen again, for a little way; 
but from thence to Aſtally, over Aſtal- bridge; and 
ſo through the fields, till it comes to Brodwell-grove, 
it is ſcarce viſible; but there it is as plain again as 
any where elſe, holding a ſtraight courle into Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and fo towards Eath, te old Akeman- 
ceaſter. 

There is, indeed, an old way which ſeeing to have 
led from Alcheſter to Wallingford, a part whereof 
is to be ſeen, at this day, running quite croſs Otmore; 
but it is not by any means the Akeman-ſtreet, though 
the people hereabouts call it- by that name. There 
are in this county ſeveral. branches running from this 
great road, which are deſcribed at large by the curious 
Dr. Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of this county ; to 
whom the reader is referred for a more ENT infor- 
mation concerning them. 

Weſlon. At a little diſtance is Weſton on the green, the 

Merton, ſeat of a branch of the family of Norris; and Mer- 

| ton, where was found a Daniſh ſpur, anſwering the 

1 Dan. figure of that in + Olaus Wormius; which, together 

4 y ef Fig. b. with the meeting of two military ways near it, in- 
duced a late author to believe, that this is the very 
place where Ethelred and Alfred __ with the 
Danes, in the year 871.] 

But where the Charwel flows along with the Ils 
and meets it; and where their divided ſtreams make 
ſeveral little ſweet and pleaſant iſlands; is ſeated on 

o wie _ a riſing vale the moſt famous univerſity of Oxford, 
inn Saxon, Oxenpopd; our moſt noble Athens, the 
ſeat of our Engliſh Muſes, the prop and the pillar, 

nay, the ſun, the eye, the very foul, of the nation; 

the moſt celebrated fountain of wiſdom and learning, 

from whence religion, letters, and good manners, are 
plentifully diffuſed through the whole kingdom. A 

delicate and moſt beautiful city, whether we reſpect 

the neatneſs of Private buildings, the ſtatelineſs of 

public ſtructures, or its healthy and pleaſant ſitua- 
tion; for the plain on which it ſtands is walled in, 

'See, before, as it were, with hills of * wood; which, keeping 
p. 291. out, on one ſide, the peſtilential ſouth wind, and, on 
the other, the tempeſtuous weſt, admit only the pu- 
rifying eaſt, and the north, which diſperſes all un- 
wholſome vapours z from which delightful ſituation, 

authors tell us it was heretofore called Bellofitum- 


Some writers fancy, that this city, in the Britiſh times, | 


had the name of Caer-Vortigern and Caer-Vember ; 
and that it was built by God knows what Vortigerns 
or Memprics. Whatever its name was under the Bri- 
tons, it is certain the Saxons called it Oxenpops, in 
the ſame ſenſe, no doubt, as the Grecians had their 
Boſphorus, and the Germans their nene upon 
the river Oder; that is, “a ford of oxen.” In this 


ſenſe, it is {till called by the Welch -Rhid-Ychen | « 


yet Leland, with ſome ſhew of probability, derives 
the name from the river Ous, in Latin, Iſis; ing, 
he believes it to have been heretofore called Ousford, 


ſince the little iſlands which the river here makes are [: 


called Oufney. - i 

_ Wiſe antiquity FAY we read in our hraacdyy did, 

even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this Place to the 

Muſes; whom they tranſplanted hither, as to a more 

fertile nurſery, from Greek-lade, now a ſmall town 
v. Wilthive in Wiltſhire. Alexander Necham writes thus: „Italy 
e challenges the glory of civil law ; divinity and the 
— Gloſſ. © liberal arts make Paris preferable to all other cities; 
+ eiche.“ wiſdom alſo and learning have long flouriſhed at 
ce Natura Oxford, and, according to the prophecy of Vierne 
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> ſhall, in due time, paſs from thence to Ireland.“ 
But, in the Saxon age, (remarkable for the continual 
ruin and ſubverſion of towns and cities) this place 
underwent the common fate, and, during many years, | 
was famous for nothing but the relics of Frideſwide, Frideſwide, 
a virgin of great eſteem for the ſanctity of her life, 
and firſt reputed a faint on this occaſion : When by 
a ſolemn vow ſhe had devoted herſelf to the ſervice 


| of God and a ſingle life, eart Algar courted her for 


a wife, and, purſuing her, was miraculouſly (as the 
ſtory goes) ſtruck blind. © This lady” (as we read 
in William of Malmſbury) “ built here a religious 
| houſe as a trophy of her preſerved virginity ; into 
* which monaſtery, when, in the time of Ethelred, 
<« ſeveral Danes, ſentenced to death, were fled for 
refuge, the inraged Saxons burnt them and the | 
* houſe together. But afterwards the penitent king 
< cleanſed the ſanctuary, rebuilt the monaſtery, re- 


* ſtored the old endowment, and added new poſſeſ- 


* ſions; and at laſt Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury gave 
the place to one Wimund, a very learned canon 
regular, who there ſettled a perpetual ſociety of 

e ſuch regular canons for the ſervice of God” ſ and 
became the firſt prior of them.] But, leaving theſe 
matters, let us return to the univerſity. The Daniſh 886, 
ſtorms being pretty well blown over, that pious prince 
king Alfred reſtored the Muſes (who had ſuffered a 
long exile) to their former habitation, and built three 
colleges ; one for grammarians, another for philoſo- 
phers, and a third for divinity: [of which John 
Rouſe of Warwick gives this account, that the firſt - 
was founded at the eaſt end of High- ſtreet, endowed 
with competent ſalaries for twenty-ſix grammarians, 
and called Little Univerſity-hall; the ſecond in 
School-ſtreet, for the maintenance of twenty-ſix ſtu- 
dents in logic and philoſophy, and called the Leſs 
Univerſity-hall ; and the third in High-ſtreet, near 

to the firſt, but higher to the weſt, with an endow- 
ment for twenty-ſix divines, and called Great Uni- 
verſity-hall, now Univerſity-college.] But you have 

a yet larger account of this, in the old Annals of the 
monaſtery of Wincheſter : © In the year of our Lord 


* DCCCVI, in the ſecond year of St. Grimbald's . 14. died in 


coming over into England, the univerſity of Ox- 803, Chron, 
ford was founded; the firſt regents there, and . 

« readers in divinity, were St. Neot, an abbot and 

<* eminent profeſſor of theology; and St. Grimbald, 

* an eloquent and moſt excellent interpreter of the 

« Holy Scriptures; grammar and rhetoric were taught 

„by Aſſerius, a monk; a man of extraordinary 
learning: logic, muſic, and arithmetic, were read 

« by John, a monk of St. David's: geometry and 

« aſtronomy were profeſſed by John, a monk and 

% collegue of St. Grimbald, a man of a ſharp wit 

« and immenſe knowledge. Theſe lectures were often 

« honoured with the preſence of the moſt illuſtrious 

and invincible monarch king Alfred, whoſe me- 

** mory to every 5e Wein taſte ſhall be always 

ce ſweeter than honey.“ Soon after this (as we read 

in a very fair MS, copy of that Aſſerius, who was 

| himſelf, al the ſame time, a profeſſor in this place; 

[| or of ſome other writer who has added the rela- Uger, Pri- 


tion to the Hiſtory of Aſſerius )] „ there aroſe a ſharp mord p. 184. 


« and grievous diſſenſion between Grimbaid and thoſe 
0 learned men whom he brought hither with him, 
and the old ſcholars whom he found here at his 


coming; for theſe abſolutely refuſed to comply 


ce with the ſtatutes, inſtitutions, and forms of read- 
« ing, preſcribed by Grimbald. The difference pro- 
e ceeded to no great height for the ſpace of three 


4 G * years, 
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ce troverly depended upon this : 


years, yet there was always a private grudge and 
enmity between them, which ſoon after broke out 
« with the greateſt violence imaginable. To appeaſe 


e theſe rumulis, the moſt invincible- king Alfred, 
« being informed of the faction by a meſſage and 


* complaint from Grimbald, came to Oxford, with 
a defign to accommodate matters ; and ſubmitted 
to a great deal of pains and patience to hear the 


« cauſe and complaints of both parties. The con- 
The old ſcholars 
« maintained, that, before the coming of Grimbald 


to Oxford, learning did here flouriſh, though the 


« ſtudents were then 1c in number than they had 
« formerly been, by reaſon that very many of them 
« had been expelled by the cruel tyranny of Pagans. 


They farther declared and proved, and this by the 


« undoubted teſtimony of their ancient Annals, that 
“good orders and conſtitutions for the government 


'.*. of that place had been made before by men of 


ce great piety and learning, ſuch as Gildas, Melkin, 
« Ninnius, Kentigern, and others, who had there 
e proſecuted their ſtudies even to old-age, and ma- 
“ naged all things happily with peace and quiet; 


cc 404 that St. German, coming to Oxford, and re- 


« ſiding there half a year, at the time when he went 
hr chrough all England to preach down the Pelagian 
6c hereſy; did exceedingly approve of their rules and 
« orders. The king, with incredible humility and 
« oreat attention, heard out both parties, earneſtly 
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t wo houſes inhabited, and eight lying waſte.} - And; 


that it was even then a place of ſtudy, we may learn 


from the expreſs words of Ingulphus who flouriſhed - 


in that age: I Ingulph, being firſt placed at Weſt- 
< minſter, was afterwards removed to the ſtudy of 


« Oxford, where, in the learning of Ariſtotle, I im- 


“proved beyond moſt of thoſe who were of equal 
% years with me, &c.” For what we now call uni- 


verſities they called ſtudies, as I ſhall by and by ob- 


ſerve; [and, though ſome have doubted whether this 


paſſage was genuine, the + editors of Ingulphus + Ann. 1684, 


found it in all the copies.] However, about this 


time, the city was ſo impoveriſhed, that, whereas 
(according to the general Survey) there were reckoned, 


within and without the walls, ſeven hundred and fifty 


houſes, beſides twenty-four manſions upon the walls, 
five hundred of them were not able to pay the geld 
or tax; when (to ſpeak from the authority of the 


ſame Domeſday-book) this city © paid, for toll and 


« gable and other cuſtoms, yearly, to the king, twenty 


e pounds and fix ſextaries of honey, and to earl 
« Algar ten pounds.” A little while after, Robert 


de Oily, a noble Norman before-mentioned, when 


for the reward of his ſervices he had received from 
the Conqueror a large portion of lands in this county, 
[(by order of the king, who doubted of the fidelity 


city [anno 1071,] fortified with large trenches and 


of thoſe parts)] built a caſtle on the welt ſide of the 


rampires; and in it“ a pariſh-church dedicated to + a church 
St. George; to which the pariſhioners not having for canons 


free acceſs, when the empreſs Maud was cloſely be- SEN the 


ſieged in this caſtle by king Stephen, the chapel of Auſtin. Reg: 
St. Thomas hard by [(weſtward from the caſtle) ] was - nog whi 


ſays, that 
built for that purpoſe. He is ſuppoſed likewiſe to Rog. de Iveri | 


« exhorting them, with pious and healing intreaties, 
« to preſerve love and amity with one another. Upon 
« this, he left them, in hopes that both parties would 
„ follow his advice, and obey his inſtructions; but 
„ Grimbald, reſenting theſe proceedings, retired im- 
« mediately to the monaſtery at Wincheſter, which 


have ſurrounded the city with new walls, which age ak oo 
« king Alfred had lately founded; and, ſoon after, is now wearing away apace. Robert, his nephew, 1074. 


ehe got his tomb to be removed thither to him, in 
7 which he had deſigned his bones ſhould be put, 
« after his deceaſe. This was in a vault under the 
« chancel of the church of St. Peter's in Oxford; 


« which church the ſaid Grimbald had raiſed, from 
the ground, of Rones hewn and carved with great 


&« art and beauty.” | 

This happy reſtoration of learning 1 two or 
three interruptions, in the ſpace of a few years; for, 
in the reign of king Etheldred, the Danes ſacked 
and burnt the city; (probably, out of revenge for 


the injuries which they had done them, in the year 


*Levipes. 


1002, when, upon the king” s commiſſion to kill all 


the Danes in England, the execution at Oxford was 
more particularly ſevere :)] and, ſoon after, Harold 
ſirnamed * Harefoot, was ſo incenſed againſt the place 
for the death of ſome of his friends in a tumult, and 
proſecuted his revenge in ſo barbarous a manner, that 
the ſcholars were miſerably driven from their ſtudies ; 


and the univerſity, a ſad ſpectacle, lay, as it were, 
expiring, till the time of the Conqueror; when (as 
| Tome ſay) he alſo beſieged and took this city; but | 


thoſe who write lo [may poſſibly] have been impoſed 


on by reading, in faulty copies, Oxonia inſtead of | « new. palace, which was afterwards converted by 
However, all the copies of Matthew Paris | « king Edward the Second into a convent. for Car- 
and Roger Wendover call it Oxonia; which is con- | melite friars.” 


Exonia. 


firmed as well by other authorities, as an old tradi- 
tion, that, while the Conqueror was in his march to 
the north, for the quiet of theſe parts, he came to 
Oxford; which refuſing to yield to him, and a ſol- 


dier from the wall highly affronting him, he ſtormed 
it on the north ſide, and, getting poſſeſſion, gave the 
greateſt part of the city to Robert de Oily; who, in 
the Survey, had, within the walls and without, forty- 


| the ſon of his brother Nigel, chamberlain to king 
| Henry the Firſt, by the perſuaſion of his wife Edith, 


daughter of Furn, who had formerly been concubine 
to that prince, did, in the iſland-meadows near the 


caſtle, build Oſeney-abbey, which the ruins of the Ofeney- 


walls ſtill ſhew to have been very large. [Hereby 
ſhe deſigned to expiate the ſins of her former unchaſte 
life, and, to prevail with her huſband, told him a ſtory 
of the chattering of birds, and the interpretation of a 


abbey. 
1129. 


friar; which legendary tale, Leland tells us, Was 


painted near her tomb in that abbey.] n | 
At the ſame time (as we read in the Regiſter of the Divinity- 


ſaid abbey of Oſeney) © Robert Pullein began to 
« read the Holy Scriptures at Oxford, which were 


lectures. 


before grown almoſt out of uſe in England. This 50 


« perſon, after he had much profited the Engliſh and 


« French churches by his good doctrine, was invited a 
« to Rome by pope Lucius II, and promoted to 


“the dignity of chancellor of that ſee.” - To the 
ſame purpoſe, John Rouſe of Warwick writes thus: 
„By the care of king Henry the Firſt, the lecture 
« .of divinity, which had been long intermitted, began 
60 again to flouriſh; and this prince built there. a 


But, long before this converſion, 


there was born in that palace the truly lion-hearted 


prince, king Richard the Firſt, commonly called 


Ceur de Lion, a monarch of a great and elevated Richard Ceur 


ſoul, born for the glory of England and protection de Lion. 
of the Chriſtian world, and for the terror and confu-. 


ſion of Pagans and Infidels ; z upon whoſe death' a pany. . 


of that age has theſe tolerable verſes : 


Eſtabli 
ment © 
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Viſcera Carleolnm, corpus Fons ſervat Ebrardi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Richarde, tuum. 

In tria dividitur unus, qui plus fuit und, 
Nec ſupereſt uno gloria tanta viro. 
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Hic, Richarde, jaces, fed mors fi Fo armis, 
Vidla timore tui, cederet ipſa tuis. 


His bowels at Carliſle, his head at Roan; 


Great Richard's body's at Fontevrault ſhown, 
He now makes three, becauſe too great for one. 


” 
6— "ER 


| Richard lies dead; but death hath fear'd his power, 
e this 8 rant own a conqueror. 


I Upon the oa of the chamber wherein this 
prince was born, the Carmelites built a belfrey and 
tower, of which they uſed © to boaſt, as the place of 
his nativity.] 

The city being thus adorned with buildings many 
ſtudents began to flock hither as to the common mart 


of learning and virtue; fo that learning here quickly 


revived, chiefly through the care of the foreſaid Ro- 


bert. Pullein, a man born to promote the intereſt of 
the learned world, who ſpared no trouble nor pains 
to cleanſe and open the fountains of the Muſes (which 


had been fo miſerably dried and obſtructed) under 
the favour and protection of king Henry the Firſt, 


king Henry the Second, and Richard, his ſon, whom 


1 Juſt now mentioned. And he met with ſuch ſuc- 


ceſs in his endeavours, that, in the reign of king John, 


there were three thouſand itudents in this place, who 
went away all together, ſome to Reading, and ſome to 


Cambridge, [Maidfſtone, Saliſbury, and other places,] 
when they could no longer bear the abuſes of the 
rude and inſolent citizens; but, when theſe tumults 
were appeaſed, they ſoon after returned. [This hap- 
pened anno 1209, the 10th of king John, upon oc- 


caſion of a clerk in Oxford's accidentally killing a 
woman; and, complaint being made to the king then 
ol Woodſtock, he commanded two of the ſcholars 
| (who, upon ſuſpicion of that fact, had been impri- 


Eftabliſh- 
ment of the 
univerſity. | 


ſoned by the towns: men) to be immediately hanged 


without the city-walls. This ſo much offended and 
frighted the poor ſcholars, that they all deſerted the 


ton; but the inhabitants, being ſoon ſenſible of the 


deſolation and poverty which they had brought upon 
themſelves, did upon their knees deprecate the fault, 
at Weſtminſter, before Nicholas the pope's legate, 
and fubmitted to public penance; upon which, the 
diſperſed ſcholars, after five years abſence, returned 
to Oxford, and obtained new Fine for their 
more effectual protection. ' 

Then, and in the times following, as Divine Pro- | 
vidence ſeemed to ſet apart this city for a ſeat of the 
Moſes, fo did the ſame Providence raiſe up a great 
number of excellent princes and prelates, who exer- 


ciſed their | piety and bounty in this place for 
and | 


the promoting and encouraging of arts 
good literature; and when king Henry the Third 
came hither and viſited the ſhrine of St. Frideſwide, 


| | Which was before thought. a dangerous crime in any 
prince; and ſo took away that ſuperſtitious ſcruple, 


which had before hindered ſeveral kings from enter- 
ing within the walls of Oxford ; he here convened a 


h pms Parliament to adjuſt the differences between him and 
| the barons, ind at that time confirmed the privileges 
granted to the univerſity by his predeceſſors, and 


added ſome new ones of his own: 


ſt 


I 


| addreſs in behalf of them 
Lord's fake) take care of the church, which is now 
The univerſity of Paris, the 
mother and miſtreſs of ſo many holy prelates, is 
greatly diſturbed ; and, if the univerſity of Oxford 


After this, the 
number of learned men ſo far increaſed, as to afford 
a conſtant ſupply of perſons qualified with divine and 
human knowledge, for the diſcharge of offices in 
church and ſtate; fo that Matthew Paris expreſsly 


calls Oxford © the ſecond ſchool of the church after 
Paris; nay, the very foundation of the church.” 


[ The occaſion upon which he gave the univerſity ſuch 
an honourable title, anno 1256, was the biſhop of 
Lincoln's incroaching upon the liberties of the uni- 
verſity ; whereupon they ſent delegates to the king 
at St. Alban's; to whom he made this remarkable 
: O our Lord (for the 


«ma tottering ſtate, 


(which is the ſecond ſchool of the church, yea, 
« the very foundation of the church) be diſturbed 
at the ſame time, it is much to be feared, that the 
* whole church will be ruined and undone. For 


in their decretals, they allowed only to Paris, Oxford, 
Bononia, and Salamanca; and, in the council of Vi- 
enna, it was determined, that “ ſchools for the He- 


c erected in the ſtudies of Paris, Oxford, Bononia, 
*« and Salamanca (as the moſt eminent,) that the 
* knowledge of thoſe languages might be hereby 


“ feſſion of each tongue; for the maintenance of 
« which profeſſors in Oxford, all the prelates in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and all 


« ſhould make a yearly contribution.” In theſe words 


{ſchool in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; and 
that thoſe places, which we now call academies and 


as St, Jerome ſpeaks of the flouriſhing ſtudies 
France: for the name of univerſity, for public ſchools 


Henry the Third; and, if I am not miſtaken, this 
word did not at firſt ſo much ſignify the place of 


may ſeem out of my road. 


' colleges, halls, and ſchools; and to endow them with 
ample revenues; (for, before this time, the greateſt 
Part of the univerſity ſtood without north gate; ) and, 


of Bernard-caftle, who died in the year 1269, father 


and gave a name to it. During his life, he ſettled 
yearly exhibitions upon ſome ſcholars, till he ſhould 


1269, he recommended to his wife and executors this 
pious project. Upon this, his relict Dervorguill ſet- 
tled thoſe exhibitioners in a tenement which ſhe hired 


ditch; and ſhe preſcribed ſtatutes for their govern- 
ment, anno 1282. Afterwards, in the year 1284, 
ſhe purchaſed another tenement near the ſame place, 


the popes of Rome had before honoured this place 
with the title of an univerſity, which, at that time, 


* brew, Arabic, and Chaldee tongues ſhould be 


< propagated and encouraged ; and that, out of men 
of the Catholic communion, furniſhed with ſuffi- 
« cient abilities, two ſhould be choſen for the pro- 


“ monaſteries, chapters, convents, colleges, exempt 
and not exempt, and all rectors of pariſh-churches, 


one may eaſily obſerve, that Oxford was the chief 


ſtudy, as the ſociety of ſtudents. Bur, perhaps, this 


provide them a fit houſe and other accommodations; 
and, at his death, a little before Whitſuntide, anno 


259 


univerſities, were in former ages fitly called ſtudies ; yyjverſties 


called ſtu- 
of 57s. Epil. 
ad Ruſticum 


of learning, obtained firſt about the reign of king Monachum. 


Now, the worthy patrons and Wc of learn- Colleges : 
ing began to furniſh the city and ſuburbs with ſtately _ and 


0018. 


in the reign of king Henry the Third, John Baliol — of 
Baliol-col- 
of John Baliol king of Scots, founded Baliol. college, lege. 


of the univerſity in Horſmunger-ſtreet, now Can- Canditch, 


called St, Mary's-hall; and, when ſhe had repaired i it, 5 1 Mary' 3 
' the® all 


r Ca 
- - 


INV 


Merton- col- 


ege. 


* 1274, C. 


St. John Bap- 


tiſt- ſtreet. 


Vniverſity- 


college 4 


the ſociety were here ſettled by her charter, confirmed 


5 6 


by her ſon Sir John de Baliol, afterwards king of 
Scots; and by Oliver biſhop of Lincoln.] Soon 
after, Walter Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, tranſ- 
ferred the college which he had built [at Maldon] in 
Surry, in the year * 1264, to Oxford, [(viz. to St. 
John Baptiſt-ſtreet,) anno 1267 ;] which he endowed, 
and called Merton- college; [and 1 it received the laſt 
ſtatutes of the wiſe founder, in the year 1274.] Then 
William archdeacon of Durham repaired and reſtored | 
the foundation of king Alfred, now called Univer- 
ſity- college; [which reſtoration is by Stow and Hol- 


| lingſhed aſcribed to William Caerliph biſhop of Dur- 


ham, in the reign of William the Conqueror: and by 
Leland, as falſly, to William Shirwood chancellor 


of Lincoln. But, undoubtedly, it belongs to Wil- 


liam archdeacon of Durham, who, dying in the year 
1249, left three hundred and ten marks to the chan- 
cellor and maſters of the univerſity, for the mainte- 
nance of ten, eleven, or twelve, maſters ; with which 


money, about thirty years after the donor's death, a 


ſociety was here eſtabliſhed anno 1280, and their 


5 preſcribed by the univerſity in the year 1292. 


Exeter-col- 


lege. 
Hart-hall. 
Arthur-hall. 


This college hath been lately much enlarged by the 
generous benefaction of Dr. John Radcliffe; who 
gave by will the ſum of five thouſand pounds, for 
the new-building of the maſter's lodgings, together 
with chambers for two new fellows, by him inſtituted | 
for the ſtudy of phyſic; for whoſe maintenance an 
honourable ſalary is alſo appointed, for ten years; 


„ the half of which time at leaſt” (as the words of | 


the will are) © they are to travel in parts beyond ſes, 
<« for their better improvement. 
About the time of the ſaid reſtoration, the Gol 


having been ſomewhat rude to Otto, the pope's legate, 


(or rather his horſe-leech, ſent hither to ſuck the blood 
of the-poor people,) they were excommunicated, and 


treated with great ſeverity. At this time, as Rich- 


ard of Armagh tells us, there were reckoned 1n this 
univerſity no leſs than thirty thouſand ſtudents, 


Under Edward II, Walter Stapleton biſhop ' of | 


Exeter built Exeter-college and Hart-hall. [Upon 
his firſt deſign of a foundation for ſcholars, he pur- 
chaſed Hart-hall, and Arthur-hall, in the year 1314; 


and he there- inſtituted a ſociety for a rector and 


twelve ſcholars : but, finding the place too narrow 


for his deſign, be bought ground for a new ſite in the 


Oriel-col- 
lege. 

Is 1785 8— 
all. 


1318. 
Regiſt. Mon. 
Hide. 


pariſh of St. Mildred; and, having built convenient 
lodgings, he tranſlated his ſociety to this houſe, called 


at firſt Stapleton's. inn, and then Exeter-college.] 


The ſame king Edward the Second, after his ex- 
ample, built a royal college, commonly called Oriel, 
and St. Mary's-hall. [For the honour of the founda- 
tion of this college is attributed to king Edward the 
Second, though he did little more than grant a licenſe 
to Adam de Brom, his almoner, (April 20, 1324) to 
build and endow a college to be called by the name 
of St. Mary” s-houſe. To this ſociety king Edward 
the Third, in the firſt year of his reign, gave a te- 
nement called Le Oriele; on which ground ſtands 
the college ſo called. The preſent St. Mary-hall was 
a long time the parſonage-houſe to the rectors of St. 
Mary's; which church, with its appurtenances, being 
appropriated by king Edward II, anno 1325, to the 
college then founded by Adam de Brom, the houſe 
came alſo into their poſſeſſion, and was ſoon after ap- 
propriated to the reſidence of ſtudents.) 

About this time, the Hebrew tongue began to be 
read by a Jewiſh convert, © for whoſe ſtipend every 


Ug: Ni A 


thi clerk in Oxford contributed one penny for every 


mark of his eccleſiaſtical revenue.“ 
After this, queen Philippa, wife of king Edward 


III, built Queen's: college. [For to her it owes its 2 s col. 
name, but its ed to her chaplain Robert de lege. 


Eglesfield, rector of Burgh under Stanmore in Welt- 


morland; who, by the queen's favour, in the year 
1340, purchaſed the ground and erected a collegiate- 
hall to be called Aula Scholarium Regina de Oxon. 
The revenues of it have been much improved by ſe- 
veral benefactors; and, under the government of 
the late Dr. Timothy Halton, was built a very fair 
library. It was begun upon occaſion of the legacy 

of Dr. Thomas Barlow, the learned biſhop of Lin- 


coln, and formerly Provoſt of this college; who by 
will beſtowed upon it the greateſt part of his books, 


giving the reſt to Bodley's library, whereof he hal 


been keeper. A later benefactor, Sir Joſeph Wil- 


liamſon, principal ſecretary of ſtate to king Charles 


the Second, beſides many other teſtimonies of his 


regard to this college, (as the place of his education) 


bequeathed to it by will the ſum of ſix thouſand 
pounds; and this encouraged the then provoſt, Dr. 
William Lancaſter, to lay the foundation of a new 
college, which (by the addition of his own large 


bounty, and of other benefactions) was a good way 


advanced before his death, and, when finiſhed, will 
be a very ſtately, curious, and complete fabric. ] Si- 


mon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 2. built Can- — 


r | | 
The ſcholars, now abounding i in peace and plenty, 
grew inſolent, and divided into the factions of the 


northern and ſouthern men, carry ing on the quarrel Northern 


with open arms and all manner of hoſtility ; upon 
which the northern men retired to Stamford, and 
began to ſet up public ſchools there; but, after a 
few years, when the ſtorm was blown over, and the 


feuds forgot, they all returned hither, and ſtatutes f 
were enacted to prohibit all perſons from profeſſing 
_ | at Stamford, to the prejudice of Oxford. 
About that time, William Wickham, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, built a magnificent ſtructure, called New New college, 


college, (into which the ripeſt lads are every year 


tranſplanted from his other college at Wincheſter.) 


The deſign of this college was laid in the year 1369; 


and the ſaid prelate, having at ſeveral times purchaſed 


ground ſufficient for it, obtained the king s licenſe, 
4 a 30, anno 1379, 3 Richard the Second;) and, 


on the 5th of March following, he did himſelf - — _ 
the firſt ſtone. It was finiſhed anno 1386, and, on 


the 14th of April, the warden and fellows were ad- 
mitted with a ſolemn proceſſion.] Then Richard 
Angervil, biſhop of Durham, called Philobiblos, or 
the lover of books,” began a public library. [At 


his death, anno 1345, he left his voluminous. library _ 
to Durham-college, with liberty of acceſs, upon cer- __ 
tain conditions, to all ſcholars. At the diſſolution 5 


of this houſe, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 


ſome of the books of Hh" admirable collection were 


removed to the public library ; : ſome to Baliol-col- 
lege, and ſome came into the hands of Dr, George 


Owen, a phyſician of Godſtow, who bought the ſaid 
college of Edward the Sixth, ] His ſucceſſor Thomas | 
de Hatfield built Durham-college, for the benefit of 1 Durham: * 


the monks at Durham; (which, Was furniſhed. and! 


[endowed by that great and generous prelate, Richard 
de Bury.] Richard Fleming, biſhop, of Lincoln, | 

founded Lincoln- college. [This was begun anno Lincoln. cal 
1427, 0 F * the Sixth) for a ſeminary of w_ 
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. confute che doctrines of Wicliff; and-ſlightly | 
endowed with the appropriation of three pariſh- 
churches in Oxford: and it therefore wanted another 
founder, Thomas Rotheram, biſhop of Lincoln; 
Whg, in che year 1475, finiſhed the building of the 


301 
bounty of Humphrey, the good duke of Glouceſter ; 
it was carried on, though not completed till 1480. ] 


Over this ſchool was a library, furniſhed with one Public librs- | 
| hundred twenty-nine choice volumes, procured from i · 


college, increaſed their reyenues and gave them ſta- 
tutes, anno 1479 : 
very conſiderable augmentation of revenue from the 
generous bounty of the lord Crew, the preſent biſhop 
of Durham; by which the head, and every fellow 


Italy at the great expence of the ſame Humphrey 
| duke of Glouceſter, a 
and, lately, they have received a 


chief patron and admirer of 
learning. [Beſides this number (valued at above a 
thouſand pounds,) he gave one hundred twenty-ſix 
volumes more in the year 1440, and in 1443 a much 
greater number, beſides conſiderable additions, at 


and ſcholar, is in actual poſſeſſion for himſelf and 
„Head, 201. ſucceſſors, of a comfortable addition to his former 
beer fel” Me! 
ee bout the ſame time, the Benediftine monks [as 
Every 1 is commonly ſaidq built Glouceſter-college, at their 
_ own proper coſt and charges; where were conſtantly 
10l. beſides maintained two or three monks of every houſe of that 
22 2 order, who afterwards were to be readers or profeſſors 
in their reſpective convents. [But it appears by other 
accounts, that it was built by John Giffard baron of 
| Brimsfield s who, in the 11th of Edward the Firſt, | 
for the good of bis ſoul and that of Maud de Longſpe, | 
his wife, founded this cell for the maintenance of 
thirteen monks from the Benedictine convent of Glou- 
celter. At the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, it was 
given by Henry the Ejghth for a palace to the biſhops 
| ps Oxford; but, returning to the crown, it was at 
laſt purchaſed by Sir Thomas White, founder of St. 
John's-college ; and, being canveyed to the uſe of 
the principal and ſcholars, was called Glouceſter-hall. 
But it hath been ſince erected into a college, under 
the name of Worceſter college; being endowed by || 
Sir Thomas Coke, a gentleman of that county.) THOMAS SACKVILLUS DORSETTIZ 
To fay nothing of the canons of St. Fridefwide, p — 
| friars 1 in the ſuburbs, wherein there often fouriſhed | | LARIUS, . a | 
men of conſiderable learning. THOME BODLEIO EQUITI AURATO, | 
In the next age, during the reign of king Henry V, | QUI BIBLIOTHECAM HANC INSTITUIT, 1 | | 
Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, founded] ToNORIS CAUSSA PIE POSUIT. 
two eminent colleges; ane of which he dedicated to 
the memory of All-ſouls. [This college was begun 
by the ſaid archbiſhop (after the foundatian of a col- 
lege and hoſpital at Higham-Ferrers, the place of 


his death, three years after.] However, moſt of 

theſe books are long ſince imbezzled and converted to 

private uſes; but ſince (may all happineſs attend it) 

the worthy Sir Thomas Bodley, knt. formerly a mem- Thomas 
ber of this univerſity, with extraordinary charge and Bodley. 
indetatigable pains, * furniſhed a new library in the * Is furniſh- 
ſame place with the beſt books procured from all 8 Su 
parts of the world, that the univerſity might enjoy a 
public arſenal of wiſdom, and himſelf immortal ho- 

nour. And fince it was a good cuſtom of the anci- 

ents, in all their libraries, to eredt ſtatues of gold, Plin. lib. 
filver, or braſs, both to thoſe who had inſtituted them, * cap. 2. 
and thoſe who had adorned them with excellent writ- 

ings, that time and age might not triumph over their 
memories, and that the curioſity of mankind might 

be ſatisfied, while they inquired after them and their 
characters; for this reaſon, the chancellor of the uni- 
verſity, at the ſame time providing for the memorial 

of himſelf, did in this library erect a ſtatue of Sir 

Thomas Bodley, that great friend and Paxron- of learn- | 

ing, with is inſcription: 
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That is, | „ | 1 
THOMAS SACKVIL EARL OF DORSET, | 80 
LORD HIGH TREASURER OF ENGLAND, 


All fouls- 


* allege college. 
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his nativity) in the year 1437; he endowed it for a 
warden and forty fellaws, chiefly with the lands of 
priories- alien diſſolved in the ſecond year of Henry 
the Fifth. And, of late years, it hath been greatly 


adorned with a noble library, owing to the large and 


generous benefaction of colonel William Codrington, 


a member of this ſociety ; who gave by will fix thou- | | 
{and pounds for the building thereof, and (beſides | 


his pwn excellent library) four thouſand pounds to be 
laid out in books, for furniſhing it.] 

Not long after, William Wainfleet, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, erected Magdalen-college, remarkable for 
the building, and fine ſituation, and pleaſure of the 
| adjoining groves and walks, { This college was founded, 
anno 1458, on the ſite and lands of the diſſolved hoſ- 
pital of St. John's, with fo large endowments, and 
ſuch canveniencies of all kinds, that it is eſteemed 
one of the moſt noble foundations in the Chriſtian 
world. 1 

At the me. time, the Divinity- ſchool was da 
a work of ſuch admirable contrivance and beauty, 
that the ſaying of Xeuxis may juſtly be inſcribed upon 
it: „It is more cafy to envy than to imitate this 
« work.” {The ground on which it is built was 
purchaſed by the univerſity anno 142 75 and, upon 


ſeveral contributions, the ſtructure was ſoon after | 


begun, but was intermitted, till, by che piety and 
| Vor. I. 


AND CHANCELLOR OF THIS UNI 


VERSITY, 

PIOUSLY ERECTED THIS MONUMENT, 
TO THE HONOUR OF SIR THOMAS Bo. 
DLEY KNIGHT, WHO INSTITUTED THIS | 

LIBRARY. | 


[The deſign of this library was firſt laid, in the 
year 1597. By the pious founder, the old library of 
duke Humphrey was repaired, and fitted for the re- 
ception of books, in 1599 ; and an additional eaſt 
gallery begun, in the year 1610. Another gallery 


on the welt, projected by him, was raifed, with a 
houſe of convocation under it, anno 1638. But, 


all theſe being too narrow to contain the vaſt acceſ- 
ſion of books, there have been new galleries erected 
over each ſide of the middle ile, chiefly to receive 
the generous legacy of Thomas Barlow lord biſhop 


of Lincoln, who had been elected keeper of this li- 


brary, anno 1652; and, even before theſe, when one 

views the catalogue of printed books by Dr. Hyde, 

and the other of manuſcripts by Dr. Bernard, he muſt 

admire the prodigious treaſure, and neither envy 

Rome her vatican, nor India her gold. Very lately, 

Dr. John Radcliffe, a phyſician of great eminence, Radeliſſe's 
hath by will left the ſum of forty thouſand pounds library. 
for the building of another public library, between 
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Seventh, C. 
Brazen- noſe- 
college. 


for thirteen ſcholars. 


the univerſity- chatch;' and the public ſchools ; to- 
gether with an honourable ſalary of one hundred and 


fifty pounds a year to a keeper of the ſaid library, 


and one hundred as a year for ever, to buy books 
for the ſame. 


In the reign of Henry the“ Eighth {(anno 3)] 


for the farther advancement of learning, William 


Smith, biſhop of Lincoln; [and William Sutton, | 


efq;] built Brazen-noſe-college [(ſo called from a 
hall diſtinguiſhed by that name ;)] which, anno 1572» 
was endowed by that pious and good old man Alex- 
ander Nowell, dean of St. Paul's, [with exhibitions 
Of late years, it hath been a- 
dorned with a beautiful chapel, library, and cloiſters; 
the elegant ſtructure whereof was begun in the year 


1556, and the chapel conſecrated by the biſhop of 


Corpus» 


_ Chriſti col- 
lege. 


ments ſo ample, and ſtatutes ſo admirable, as have 
made very many of its members men of ſingular 
1 piety and learning. ] 

Chriſt- 

church- col- 
lege. 


Oxford anno 1666. ] About the ſame time, Richard 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, founded Corpus-Chriſti- 


college, [which was deſigned for a ſeminary of monks 


to the priory of St. Swithin in Wincheſter, anno 1513; 


but the founder, diverted from that deſign, and aſ- 


ſiſted by Hugh Oldham biſhop of Exeter, eſtabliſhed 
it for a ſociety of ſtudents, anno 1516, with endow- 


After theſe, cardinal Wolſey, archbiſhop of York, 


on the fite of the monaſtery of St. Frideſwide, began 


the moſt noble and ample foundation of all others, 


which king Henry the Eighth, with the addition of 


dinal had procured from pope Clement the Seventh | 
a bull for diſſolving two and twenty religious houſes, 
and for converting them to the uſe of two colleges 


Canterbury-college, did richly endow, and gave it 
the name of Chriſt-church, [For after the ſaid car- 


(one to be founded at Ipſwich, the place of his 


' nativity; the other at Oxford, to which he owed 


Cardinal- 
college. 


his education ;) he obtained the king's licenſe to in- 


ſtitute a college on the ſite of the priory of St. Frideſ- 
wide, to be called Cardinal-college ; which he firſt de- 
ſigned for a dean and eizhteen canons, and projected 
much greater things. But, before any ſertlement, 


came his fatal ruin anno 1529, when, among his o- 


_ allotted revenues, and had it called Henry the Eighth' 


following, erected it into a cathedral church for a biſhop,” 


ther valt poſſeſſions, this college fell into the king's 
hands; who, in the year 1532, reſtored moſt of the 


college; but this he diſſolved in 1545, and, the year 


a dean, and eight canons, 


The beauty and honour of 


this college were much advanced by the induſtry, 


ſtately and BAN; 1a 


piety, 10 bounty of Dr. John Fell, dean, and lord 


biſhop of Oxford; and it hath lately been adorned 
with a pile of building entirely new, which is very 
The ſame mighty prince 
Henry the Eighth, at the expence of his own Ex- 
chequer, honoured the-city with an epiſcopal ſee, [as 
hath been obſerved ;] and the univerſity with public 
profeſſors. And, that the Muſes might ſtill be 


_ courted with greater favours, Sir Thomas Pope, 


Trinity- col 
lege. 


knight, repaired Durham: college, and Sir Thomas | 


White, knight, citizen and alderman of London, Ber- 
nard- college (both which lay almoſt buried in their 
own duſt;) and enlarged the buildings, and endowed 
them with lands, and gave them new names, dedi- 


cating the former to the Holy Trinity, the latter to 


St. John Baptiſt. 

[The firſt of theſe (Durham-college) was granted by 
king Edward VI. to his phyſician, George Owen of God- 
ſtow ; of whom, in the year 1554, it was purchaſed 


by Sir Thomas Pope, knight ; and repaired and endow- | 


| in honour of our Saviour, Jeſus-college. 


| gate-hall was converted into Pembroke-college : 
| whoſe foundation is owing to the charity of Thomas college. 


| credit and eſteem of -Oxford, ' that it may be juſtly 
thought to exceed all the univerſities in the world. 


s | trivance, and exceeding magnificent, built by the 


rioſities. 
the generoſity of Elias Aſhmole, eſq; who has pre- 


White, alderman: of London; 


rian Societies. ] 


pious Sir Lionel Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate to king 


moved from thence into more convenient places, for 


U Mix 


ed the year following. Under the government of 
Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, it was adorned with fair additional 
buildings, and a chapel of exquiſite beauty, conſe- 
crated April 12, 1694; and he was fo great a be- 
nefactor to the college, as to be ſpecially men- 


tioned, on all occaſions, ehe their public bene- 
factors. 


The ſite of the ſecond (Bernard- college) was, in St. John's, 
the year 1555, obtained from the crown by Thomas 
this he enlarged, 
and endowed, anno 1557, by the title of St. John 
Baptiſt's-college ; which, in buildings and revenues, 
has received a great augmentation from the liberal piety 
of archbiſhop Laud and archbiſhop Juxon; and 
lately from William Holmes, D. D. dean of Exeter, 
and preſident of this ſociety; and from another be. 
nefactor, who died a member of it, Richard Rawlin- 
ſon, L L. D. and fellow of the Royal an 4 Antiqua- 


Queen Mary built, from the wand; the public Public 
ſchools. [But the preſent fabric, which makes a 99 
ſtately quadrangle, was raiſed by the contributions of 
Sir Thomas Bodley and other benefactors.] 

Hugh Price, Dr. of Laws, [treaſurer of the church 
of St. David's] happily laid a new foundation, called, 
[He began Jeſus-col- 
to build, and competently endowed it, anno 1571 ; lege. 
but the ſociety claim alſo the honour of a royal foun- 
der, viz. queen Eliſabeth ; who furniſhed them with 
timber out of two adjoining foreſts. The wiſe and 


Ann. 1613. 


Charles the Second, was ſo great a benefactor, as to 
be, in a manner, juſtly eſteemed another founder. 
Wadham-college, deſigned by Nicholas Wadham, wadham- 


was completed by Dorothy, his relict; and Broad- —_ 5 
3 Pembroke · 


Tiſdal and the induſtry of Richard Wightwicke.] 

Theſe colleges, in number “ nineteen, beſides +* Sixteen, C. 
ſix halls, all fairly built, and well endowed, together 8 
with their excellent and uſeful libraries, ſo 55 the 


But, above all other buildings, this univerſity juſtly Wo © 
boaſts of Sheldon's theatre, a work of admirable con- theatre. 


moſt reverend father in God Gilbert Sheldon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and chancellor of this univer- | 
lity, anno 1668 ; who, beſides an infinite expence up- 
on the nder gave two thouſand pounds to pur- 
chaſe lands for the perpetual repair of it. The area, 
within which it ſtands, was, round the walls of it, a- 
dorned with ineſtimable relics of Grecian and Roman 
antiquities (of which the greateſt part is owing to the 
bounty of Henry Howard earl of Arundel; ſome 
alſo to the executors of Mr. Sheldon; others to Sir 
George Wheeler, &c.) which have been lately re- 


the better preſervation of them. 
On the weſt- ſide of the theatre, ſtands Aſhmole' 8 Aſhmole's 
muſæum, a neat and curious edifice ; of which the WARE 
lower part is a chymical elaboratory, and the firſt 
floor on a noble aſcent a ſpacious hall, and the up- 
per chamber a repoſitory of natural and artifical. cu- 
The. greateſt part of theſe are owing to 


ſcribed ſtatutes for the cuſtody of them; and he has 
repoſited in this place the excellent collection of MSS. 

made by himſelf and by his father-in-law Sir Wil- 
lam DUgdles! ; near to which public buildings, is 


8 


printing lately added a large and ſtately printing-houſe, fur- | of which the biſhop was afterwards reputed the fun- 
houſe. | pjſhed with all accommodations ſuitable to the de- der, (though he only tranſlated it) and gave part of 
ſign. | | | . I his park at Tame for the ſite of it, with ſome other 
And, when we are recounting the noble conveni- | lands which had belonged to Nigel Kyre.] And, 
encies for learning, with which thisuniverlity is adorned, | many years after, the Quatermans, a family in formet 
Phyſic-gar- we mult not omit the phyſic-garden founded by Henry | times of great repute in theſe parts, built here an 
den. . Danvers, earl of Danby, in the year 1632; and by him | hoſpital for the maintenance of poor people. But 
endowed. with an annual revenue for the maintenance | neither of theſe, foundations are at preſent to be ſeen, 
and keeping thereof. This contains a vaſt variety however, inſtead of them, Sir John Williams, knight, Lord Willi- 
of plants, and is of great uſe to all perſons who | (advanced to the dignity of a peer of this realm by _ 
deſire to improve themſelves in botanical know- | queen Mary, under the title of baron Williams of 4 
ledge. ] TRY | Tame) founded here a beautiful ſchool and 
Nor does Oxford yield the precedence to any other | alms-houſe. 
_ univerſity in living libraries (for ſo with Eunapius F rom hence the Tame runs near Ricot, a neat ſeat, Ricot. 
J may term perſons of profound learning;) nor in | which belonged formerly to the Quatermans upon 
the admirable method of teaching all arts and ſciences, whoſe failure of iſſue male, it was ſold away by the 
nor in excellent diſcipline, and a moſt regular govern- Fowlers, and Hernes, till it came at laſt into the : 
ment of the whole body. But why this digreſſion? hands of the lord Williams before-mentioned, and 
Oxford is very far from ſtanding in need of a pane- by his daughter to the lord Henry Norris, whom | 
gyric, having already gained the univerſal eſteem and | queen Eliſabeth advanced to the dignity of peer, by Lords Norris. 
admiration of the world; nor would I by any means | the title of baron Norris of Ricot; a perſon eminent = 
ſeem extravagant in the commendation of my mother- for his honourable deſcent (being derived from the 
univerſity. Let it ſuffice to ſay of Oxford what Lovels, who were allied to moſt of the great families 
Pomponius ſaid of Athens: It is ſo eminent, that | In England, [by the marriage of Sir Edward Norris, 
there needs no pointing at it.” But, by way of con- knight, with Trideſaide, a younger daughter of Francis 
dluſion, take this paſſage (which begins the hiſtory | viſcount Lovel;)] and much more eminent for his 
of Oxford from the proctor's book : © Chronicles ſtout and martial ſons, whoſe valour and conduct are 
« and hiſtories aſſure us, that ſeveral places, in ſufficiently known in Holland, Portugal, Bretagne, and : 
« different parts of the world and at different times, | Ireland. | [This place {till continues in the family of 
« have been famous ſtudies of arts and ſciences ; the Norris's, and was part of the poſſeſſion of James 
« but, of all ſuch places of ſtudy among the Latines, carl of Abingdon, who had this honour conferred upon 
« Oxford appears to be the moſt ancient, to profeſs him, November 29, 1682 ; and, having married 
a greater variety of knowledge, to be more firm in Eleanora, one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir 
<6 adhering to the Catholic religion, and to enjoy Henry Lee, baronet, by her had iſſue his eldeſt ſon 


a ſmall 


T f ce more good cuſtoms and privileges, than any other.” | and heir Mountague, the preſent carl; who married 

13. The Oxford-aſtronomers obſerve this city to be in | the heireſs of the family and eſtate of the ancient 

Gy _ twenty-two degrees of longitude, or diſtance from and honourable Venables's, barons of Kenderton.] - 
the Fortunate iſlands; and in the northern latitude 


The next place, viſited by the Tame, is Dorcheſter, Dorcheſter. 
of fifty-one degrees and fifty minutes. called, by [Ninnius and Huntingdon, in the Cata- 


As ſoon as the Iſis and Charwel have joined their logue of Britiſh cities, Caer Dauri; by Alfred of 
ſtreams below Oxford, the Iſis, with a ſwift and deeper Beverley Caer Dorin;] by Bede Civitas Dorcinia; 
current, paſſes on to the ſouth, to find out the Tame, and by Leland Hydropolis, which is a name of his 
which it ſeems long to have ſought for; nor does it on invention, but well adapted to the nature of the 
Tame river. run many miles, before the ſaid Tame, riſing in the place, Dour ſignifying water in the Britiſh tongue, 
county of Bucks, comes and joins it: which river, That this Was formerly a ſtation of the Romans, ſe- 
| at the entrance into this county, gives its own name veral of their coins, urns, &c. found frequently in 
Tame. to a market-town of a pleaſant fituation among | this place, ſufficiently atteſt ; [(and, of late, they 
rivers; for the river Tame waſhes the north part of | have alſo met with ſome Britiſh coins; one particu- 
the town, and two little brooks ſhut it in on the eaſt | larly of Cunobeline, with this inſcription, Cuno Taſcia.) 
and weſt ſides. This place [ſeems to have been | Afterwards, ] our hiſtories tell us, it was long famous 
of ſome note in the Saxon times; for we find | for a biſhop's ſee, founded by Birinus, the apoſtle of 
that, in the year 970, archbiſhop Oſkytel ended his | the Weſt-Saxons ; who, having baptiſed Cinigilſe, a 
days in it; and, before that, Wulfere king of Mercia petty king of the Weſt-Saxons, to (whom Oſwald 
granted a charter in the villa which is called Thama. | king of Northumberland was godfather) © the two 
But it] has been in a flouriſhing condition, ever << kings,” as Bede tells us, gave the biſhop this 
Clauſ. fince Henry biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry |< city, to conſtitute here his epiſcopal ſee.” This 
Hen, III. the Third, brought the great road, which lay below | Birinus (as we learn from the ſaid Bede) was eſteem- 
the town, through the middle of it. Alexander, that | ed, in that age, a miracle for piety and ſtrictneſs of 
munificent biſhop of Lincoln, lord of this manor, to life; whence a poet of ſome antiquity, who wrote his 
alleviate the general odium he had contracted by his | life in verſe, does thus extol him: | 
_ Founded, extravagant expences in building of caſtles, * refound- | e 
| c. ce here a ſmall monaſtery [of the Ciſtercian order, or | 
rather tranſlated it hither ; for it was firſt founded at | 
the village of Ottendun (and, as Leland ſays, upon 
Otmore) by Sir Robert Gait, knight; who, endow- 
ing it with five virgates of land, in Ottendun, called 
it, from an adjacent wood, Ottelei. But, the low ſite | 
making it altogether unfit for a monaſtery, it was | Alcides leſs than thee ſhall men proclaim, | 
removed to Tame, and the church there dedicated to | And Alexander own thy greater fame, 


St, Mary, on July 21, 1138, the 3d of king Stephen ; | Tho! that his focs, and this the world o'ercame, J 
's _- | With 


Dignior attolli quam fit Tyrinthius heros, 

Quem fit Alexander Macedo ; Fyrinthius hoftes 
Vicit, Alexander mundum, Birinus utrumgque. 
Nec tanium vicit mundum Birinus, && Haſtem, 

Sed ſeſe bello vincens, & vidlus eodem. 
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With focs and world Birinus did ſubdue | | Hauſerat interea ſperati conjugis ignes | 
Himſeif, the vanquiſſ'd and the victor too. 1 Tama Cateuchlaniim delabens montibus, illa 
Impatiens neſcire thorum, nupturaque greſſus 
[And the Hiftory of Alcheſter relates this inſtance | Acceltrat, longique dies fibi ftare videntur, 
of the veneration paid to Birinus by the common-- Ambitioſa ſuum donec præponere nomen 
people: „A round hill there ſtill appears, where Peſſit amatori. Quid non mortalia copit 
the ſuperſtitious enſuing ages built Birinus a ſhrine, Ambitio ? 'notamque ſuo jam nomine * villam 
teaching them, that had any cattle amiſs, to creep Linquit, Norriſiis geminans ſalvete, valete. 
<« to that ſhrine.” ] Teernitur & tandem Doreeſtria priſca petiti 
This ſee, after four hundred and | faxty years conti- Augurium latura thori, nunc Tama reſurgit 
nuance, (left the name and authority of a biſhop Nexa comam ſpicis, trabea ſuccinta virenti, 
might grow contemptible from ſo mean and inconſi- | Auroræ ſuperans digitos, vultumque Diones : 
derable a place, againſt which miſchief a canon had | Peſtanæ non labra roſe, non lumina gemme, 
then been newly made) was tranſlated to Lincoln by | Lilia non æquant crines, non colla pruing : 
Remigius, in the time of William the Conqueror. | aue fluit, crines madidos in terga repellit, 
„At this time,” ſays William of Malmſbury who Reddit & undanti legem formamque capillo. 
flouriſhed in that age, Dorcheſter was a ſmall and En ſubitd frontem placigis 8 fluftibus This 
« unfrequented village, yet the beauty and ftate of Efert, & totis radius ſpargentia campis 
its churches was very remarkable, as well for the Aurea ſtillanti reſplendent lumina vultu, 
<« ancient work as the preſent care taken of them.” | _ Jungit & optatæ nunc ofcula plurima Tame, 
From that time, it began ſenſibly to decay; and, the | Mutuaque explicitis iunectunt colla lacorti, 
great road to London, which lay through the town, Oſcula mille ſonant, connexu brachia pallent, 
being turned another Way, it is ſo weakened and im- Tabra bgant animos: tandem deſcenditur und 
por eriſhed, that, though it was formerly a city, It In thalamum, quo jundta Fide Concordia Ts, 
now ſcarce deſerves the name of a town; nor has] Splendida concepts ſancit connubia verbis. 
it any thing to boaſt of but the ruins of its former Unaique multifori ſtrepitat nunc tibia buri, 
greaineſs, of which we find ſome ſigns and tokens in | —Fluficale Nymphe, Dryades, Satyrique petulei 
Sat. 21 James the adjacent fields. [For the making of the river In numeros circum ludunt, ducuntque choreas, 
8 Thames navigable from Bircot (a place not far from Dum pede concutiunt alterno graming lets, © 
| kence) to Oxford, a particular ſtatute paſſed in par- Per mulcent volucres ſyhuas modulamine paſſin, 
liament, in the 21ſt year of king James the Firſt. |  Certatimque ſonat lætum reparabilis Echo. 
South and by weſt of Dorcheſter, are two banks | Omnia nunc rident, campi Letantur, Amores 
Dike. hills. with a trench between them (therefore called Dike- Frenatis plaudunt avibus per inania vetti : 
hills) which, in the opinion of Dr. Plott, cannot be | Per ſonat & cithara quicquid vidfre priores, 
part of any Roman way, becauſe extended only as a ＋ ronuba viclura lauro velata Britong. 
itring to the great bow of the river Thames; but Hæc canit, ut tota didutja Britannia mundo, 
rather a fortification, ſuch as P. Oftorius is ſaid by | Cum vittor rupes dioulferit equore Nereus. 
Tacitus to have raiſcd on the rivers Antona and Sa- Et car Neptuni lapidoſa grandine ualunm ; 
brina; or elſe ſome of the outworks of the fortifica- Albionem vicit noſtras delatus in oras 
Long Witter- tions en Long Wittenham-hill, on the other fide the | Hercules illimes libatus Thamifis undas : 
bam-hill, Water, which perhaps, was the dinnodunum ef the | Quas buc adveniens aras ſacravit Ulyſſes : 
ancient Britons. ] Near Dorcheſter, Tame and Iſis | Utque Corinæo Brutus comitatus Achate 
Tame 2nd with mutual conſent join, as it were, in wedlock, and Occiduos adit Irattus : ut Cæſar anbelus 
OE mix their names as well as their waters; being“ hence- | Tierrita quaſitis efendit terga Britannis, &c, 
ured in forth called Tham-Ifis or the Thames, in like man- | e | 
W'iltſaire. ner as ihe rivers Jor and Dan in the Holy Land, And after a few other verſes: 


and Dor and Dan in France; from which compoſi- % ceo 
tions are Jordan and Dordan. This ſeems to have | Dixerat - unito conſurgit & uUnus amore 
been lirſt obſerved by the author of Eulogium Hiſto- | Letior exultans nunc nomine Tamiſis uno, 
riarum. Concerning the marriage of Tame and lis, | Oceanumque Patrem quæreus jactantior undas ; 
1 preſent you here with ſome verſes from a poem of Promovet. — 
that title, which you may den or pals Over, as you 3 | RT 1 
Plate: ; | a Here, with ſoft blaſts, obliging Zephyrs paſs, : 
| | | And clothe the flow'ry banks with long-liv'd graßß. P 
lic veſtit Zephyrus 1 gramine ripas, The fragrant crown, that her glad hands have 1 
Floraque nectareis redimit caput 1/idis her bis, J g 
Seligit ambraſios pulcherrima Gratia fore, Officious Flora puts on Iſis? head. 4 
Contexit geminas Concordia læta corollas, The beauteous Graces have their bufineſs too; : 
Extollitque ſues tedas Hymenæus in allum. They bruſh the weeping flowers from their am- ! 
Naiades ædiſican thalamumgque erung pro- | broſial dew, : 
-  _ Which joyful Concord does, with pleafing care, 1 
Stamine gemmato textum, piftiſque lun, | Weave into chaplets for the God- like pair, 1 
Undique fulgentem. Qualem nec Lydia Regi While Hymen's mounted taper lights the air. 
 Extruxit Pelopt, nec tu, Cleopatra, marito. In a fair vault beneath the ſwelling ſtream, - 
Tilic manubias cumulant, quas Brutus Achivis, | The marriage-bed the buſy Naiads frame; 
Quas Brenmus Græcis, rigidus mee Hi- Where brighteſt gems the panted columns 
bernis, | | grace, | 
Bunduica Romenis, claris Arthurius Anglis And doubly ſhine with their reflected rays. 


Eripuit, quicquid Scotis victricibus arms No ſuch great Pelops kingdom could afford, 
Aan Edvardus, virtuſque Britannica Gallis. | N or laviſh Cleopatra for her lord. 
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Proud ſpoils and trophies of the conqu ring 


While down the Cateuchlaniati hills ſhe flows, | 
And, ſcarce ſaluting her old banks, runs by, 


And ſee — er ſtreams augmented 7 her 
_ Yet, though impatient Iſis' arms to fill, 


: Freſh blades of corn tie up her golden hair, 
Fer ſhining gown plays with the purled air. 


: 2 Nor proud Dione boaſts ſo fair a face. 
Her lips the 1 her eyes 1 oma out- 


; Her hair the blies, ol "a ſein the e ö 


5 ; Her floating treſſes on FER filver neck. 


| Nor ſtays he to admire his Tamas charts 
But throws himſelf . load ) betwixt her 


ws Ten Safes kiſſes 4 ten age meet, 
And with their breath the lovers ſouls unite. 
Ihe pipes and cornets echo all around, 

# Wie: the pleas'd ſtreams: return the grateful 
| 7 In joyful rings Pb ph ance | 
| And ſportive ſatyrs drive the wanton dance; 
While choirs of winged ſongſters of the air 
The woods and groves with tuneful numbers 


| Echo, contented, now that ſhe's all tongue, 


All things rejoice, and nature's ſelf is glad; 
The painted Kone o'er ſmiling. meadows | 


To th univerſal j joy conſent, and nod Wer 
The wanton Loves their ar Loves drive 
And clap to ſee cheir . chariot run. 
Auſpicious Juno, with a graceful ſmile, 


Hegins the ancient glories of the iſle; 


. And thus ſhe bags and tunes her i 
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On this che virgins in vaſt numbers pile 


iſle; 


What Bunduic, Tn, Brennus Brute brought | 


home, 


Fr rom Greece, from Gaule, from e 10 from | $6 


Rome; 
What mighty Arthur from the Saxons won, 


his ſon. 
| Now had fair Tame Gigtva for le n 
ſpouſe, 


Bearing no load, but long virginity; 
And this ſhe ſeems ambitious to lay down, 


With a | Faint kiſs ſhe mocks the walls of 
Tame, 25 
And leaves behind her mating le bs name. 


She ſtops to bid the Norriſes farewel. 
Old Dorcheſter ſtands wond'ring at her ſpeed, 
And gladly bids the happy match ſucceed. 


No does the joyful bride new-dreſs'd appear, | 3 


Bluſhing Aurora to her hand gives place, 


— — 


do, 


In ſtate ſhe ſwims, her careful hand done 
back Wa 


8 


Proud Iſis now his comely head diſplays, 


„ 


rays ; 


arms. 


Hence to their bed the happy pair go down, | 
Where Faith and Concord ſpeak them into one. 


— Ms. * 


ſound. 


n 


chear; 
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Sounds quick replies to their delightful fong. 


aa i ai. 8 


ſpread 


head. 


on, 


On her fair brows unwither'd bays appear, 


lyre: 
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How Neptune's 1 the wond'ring dine 
hook, 


When their long hold the parted cliffs "uy 
ſook 


What crimes, what N brought Alcides 
o'er, 


| To dye the cryſtal Thames with Albion 8 
gore, 


: And ſpread his monſtrous cereals on the 
What Edward from the Scots, and from the F rench | 


ſhore |! 
How hither his wild courſe Ulyſſes ſteer'd, 
What altars to the angry Gods he rear'd I 
How Brute with Corinzus came to land, 
And made the ſavage nations own their new 
--. _-cammand! 
How Cæſar's drooping legions konteward ſtood, 


| Gladto eſcape from heme b but in e 


ſubdu'd, &c. 


And, alter ſome verſcs interpoſed, the Bans pro- 
ceeds : 


Thus ſang the Goddeſs | nr the IS” 


fiiram, 8 
Proud of the late addition to its name, 
Flows briſkly on, ambitious now to paß 
A larger tribute to the e ſea. 


Hence the Thames paſſes on to Benſon, Kiemedly Benſon - 


Benſington; which Marianus calls a royal villa, and 
reports that it was taken from the Britons by Ceau- 


lin in the year 572, and poſſeſſed by the Weſt-Sax- 


ſ | ons for two hundred years after; but then Offa king 
| of Mercia, thinking both his intereſt and honour 


concerned that they ſhould hold nothing on this ſide = 
the river, took this town by force [anno 778, 
or 77, ] and joined it to his own kingdom. [Lying 


| | | near the frontiers, in the conqueſt between the Weſt- 
And chears the drooping fields with . | 


Saxon and Mercian kings, it often changed its maſ- 


ters.] At preſent, it is a fmall village, and ſhews, 


at a little diſtance, a * houſe of our kings, which « g0 (4 
has been formerly a beautiful ſtructure, but is now anno 1607. 
much decayed, by reaſon of its unhealthy ſituation 


] near low and wet ground. This ſeat, called Ewelm, Ewelm. 


commonly New Elm, from the elms growing here, 


. | was built by William de la Pole duke of Suffolk, 


who, by his marriage with Alice, only daughter of 


| Thomas Chaucer, obtained a large eſtate in theſe 


parts; and, beſides this houſe, he built a neat church 
(in which the ſaid Alice lies interred) and a fair 


and thirteen poor men.] But John earl of Lincoln, 


| his grandchild by John, his fon, almoſt utterly ruin- 


ed this family; for, being engaged in a conſpiracy 
againſt king Henry the Seventh, his honours were 
loſt by attainder, his eſtate confiſcared to the 
king, and he himſelf ſoon after ſlain in battle. After Stat. 32. H. 
this, king Henry the Eighth, with the addition of ſome VIII. n. * 
neighbouring manors, made an honour of this eſtate; | 
and among thoſe manors was Wallingford, which had 
a long time appertained to the dukes a Corn- | 
wall. | 

[The rectory of this place (with a canonry of 
Chriſt- church) was by king James the Firſt, in the 
third year of his reign, annexed to the office of re- 
gius- profeſſor of divinity in Oxford; as he annexed 
alſo, at the ſame time, the government of the hoſpital 
here to that of profeſſor in phyſic; which prince was 
one of the higheſt patrons to nN and a great 
benefactor to the two univerſities.] 


. N 


41 From 


hoſpital, [called God's-houſe, conſiſting of two prieſts God's. houſo. 


U: N 4 


Strabo has left, viz. « Groves fenced about with 


306 DO 88 


From hence the Thames fetches a large and wind- 


| Ancalites. 


ing compaſs round the hundred of Henley, which 


is hilly and woody, and which ſome think to have 


been the country of the Ancalites, who ſubmitted to 


Cæſar. In this hundred, in the pariſh of Caverſham, 


« trees cut down, and laid croſs one another; with- 
« in which they built them ſheds, both for them- 
« ſelves and cattle.” The ſame way of fencing the 
Saxons called pade lar, hurdles or wattles; from 


near the river Thames, is the ſeat of the lord Cado- 
gan; and in this pariſh is alſo the ſeat of John Love- 
day, eſq; a gentleman of great learning, who was edu- 
cated at Magdalen-college in Oxford, where he took 
the degree of .maſter of arts; he is no leſs remark- 
able for his communicative diſpoſition than he is for 
his learning and humanity ; in this hundred is alſo 
Greys Rotherfield, a ſeat which was given by Walter 
Grey, archbiſhop of York, to his nephew William 
Grey, whoſe eſtate fell to the Lovels by the lord 


whence the town probably might have its name.] | 
Then, at the foot of the ſame hills, is Sherbourn, Sherbourn. 
heretofore a ſmall caſtle of the Quatermans; + after-+ Now, C. 
wards a ſeat of the Chamberlains, deſcended from 

the earls of Tankerville, who bearing the office of 
chamberlain to the dukes of Normandy, their poſte. 

rity, laying aſide the old name of Tankerville, called 
themſelves Chamberlains, from the ſaid office which 

their anceſtors enjoyed. [At preſent, it is the ſeat 

of Thomas lord Parker; who, in conſideration. of See Maccles. 


Grey de Ro- 
therfield. 


leganz; where the greateſt part of the inhabi- 


limits of the county, ſtands Henley, formerly Han- 


tants are barge men, and get their livelihood by car- 
rying wood and corn to London by water. 
Dr. Plott, takes to be the moſt ancient town in the 
whole county; fo called (ſays he) from, the Britiſh 


Hen, which ſignifies old, and Lley a place; and, 


I Ttinerar, 
p-. 106. 


perhaps, it might the head-town of the people called 
Ancalites, who revolted to Cæſar. But + Dr. Gale 


will have it to be the Galleva Atrebatum of Antoni- 


nus, on account of a military way running directly 
from Spinæ to this place, and the Roman coins 


found hereabouts; whereas, at Wallingford, where 
that ſtation hath been uſually ſettled, there is no an- 


_ cient way, nor any other remains of antiquity. And, 


| Ancaſtle. | 


as to the difficulty of its lying within the bounds 
of the Dobuni, and not the Atrebates, he obſerves, 
that both ſides of the river ſtill belong to the town; 
that there are many inſtances of ſlips of one county 


within another; and that the greater and more an- 


cient part of Wallingford itſelf lay in the country of 
the Dobuni; and yet it hath been long thought the 
city of the Atrebates. Beſides the coins before-men- 


| tioned, and the name of Ancaſtle (poſſibly from | 


Ancalites) which remains in one part of the 


town,] it has nothing more ancient, that it can 
[certainly] boaſt of, than that it belonged formerly 


to the Molins; from whom, by the Hungerfords 


(who obtained, from king Henry the Sixth, a licenſe 


for two fairs yearly) it deſcended to the illuſtrious fa- 
mily of the Haſtings's. The bridge over the Thames, 


| which is now of timber, they report to have been 


' heretofore of ſtone and arched ; 


Xiphiline. 


ford from that of Bucks; 
ſeated many little towns, of which the moſt remark- 


Watlington. 


* Plott, p. 
33%» 


but whether this 
was the bridge which Dio makes the Romans to have 


paſſed over in purſuit of the Britons in theſe parts, who 
had forded the river a little Iower, is not ſo eaſy 
to determine. | | I 

From Henley the Chiltern-hills run in a continued 
ridge to the north, and ſeparate this county of Ox- 
at the foot whereof are 


able is Watlington, a ſmall market-town belonging 
formerly to Robert D'oily. [ This, by the name, one 
would imagine to be of no leſs than Britiſh antiquity, 
as ſeeming to point out to us “ the old way of 


making their towns and cities; an account whereof | Vere, the fon and heir of Hugh, fon and 


[This 


* It is now, D'cincourt. * Afterwards, it became the ſeat of | his great eloquence, and exact knowledge of the laws . 
Tord Knol. William Knolles, treaſurer of his Majeſty's houſhold, | and conſtitution of this realm, had been ſucceſ. : 
les. whom king James [the Firſt,] in conſideration of his ſively advanced to the high and important ſtations of 

faithful ſervices to queen Eliſabeth, and his readineſs | lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, and of lord 
to perform the like to him, advanced to the honour | high chancellor of Great Britain. 
ih and title of Knolles baron of Rotherfield. [The | The title of earl of Oxford * long flouriſhed in Earls of Ox. 

* By Mr. | perpetual advowſon of this church was lately * pur- | the family of Vere, who derive their pedigree from rd. . 
| e chaſed and given, for ever, to Trinity-college.] | the earls of Guiſnes, and their name from the town 5 

Henley. Near this place, upon the Thames, in the utmoſt | of Vere in Zeland; they owe the beginning of their 


greatneſs in England to king Henry the Firſt, who 


advanced Alberic de Vere, for his great wiſdom and 


conduct, to ſeveral places of honour and profit; as, 


to be chamberlain of England, and portreve of the 
city of London: and to his fon Henry duke of Nor- 
mandy (“ ſon of the daughter of king Henry, and 
« heir to England and Normandy ;” this was the 
title he uſed before his eſtabliſhment in this king- 
dom) in order to draw him from king Stephen who 
had uſurped the crown, and to oblige him to his 
own party, he granted and reſtored the office of cham- 
berlain which he had loſt in thoſe civil wars, and of- 
fered him the choice of theſe four earldoms, Dorſet, 


Wilts, Berks, and Oxford; and, after this, Maud the 


empreſs, and her ſon Henry, then in poſſeſſion of the 
throne, did, by their ſeveral charters create him earl 
of Oxford. Of his poſterity, not to mention every 


particular perſon, the moſt eminent were theſe that 


follow : Robert, de Vere, who, being highly in fa- 
vour with king Richard II, was by him advanced 
to the new and unheard of honours of marquis of 
Dublin and duke of Ireland, of which he left (as 
one well obſerves) nothing but ſome gaudy titles to 
be inſcribed upon his tomb, and matter of diſcourſe 

and cenſure to. the world ; for, ſoon after, through 


| the envy of the other courtiers, he was degraded, and 


miſerably ended his life in baniſhment : John de Vere, 
a perſon of great knowledge and experience in war, 
and eminent for his conſtant fidelity to the Lancaſtrian 
party, fought often in the field againſt king Edward 
the Fourth, and for ſome time defended St. Michael's 
mount, and was the chief aſſiſtant to king Henry the 
Seventh, in obtaining the crown: another John, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth ; who was, in all parts 


of his life, ſo temperate, devout, and good, that he 
| was diſtinguithed by the name of John the Good. He | 
was great-grandfather to + ear} Henry, the eighteenth 4 The pre- 

earl of this family; and grandfather to the two noble ſent earl, C. 


brothers Francis and Horatio Vere, who, by their 
admirable conduct, and their many brave and ſuc- 
ceſsful exploits in the Low- countries, added no ſmall 
luſtre to their ancient and honourable family. I The 
ſaid Henry married Diana, ſecond daughter to William 
Cecil earl of Exeter, and died at the ſiege of Breda, 
anno 1623, without iſſue; upon which, Robert 
heir of 
Aubrey 


cles. 


he pre- 
Sar ] [1 C. 


| ſon.] 


OXF OR 


was, in the parliament held at Weſtminſter, in the 
ſecond of Charles I, reſtored to this title of earl of 
Oxford; who, taking to wife Beatrix van Hemmema 


of Friezland, had iſſue by her Aubrey, knight of the | 
moſt noble order of the garter; who married Diana, 


daughter to George Kirk, eſq; bur, he being deceaſed 
without iſſue male, this title lay extinct, until her ma- 
Jeſty queen Anne, in the tenth year of her reign, be- 
towed it (together with that of earl Mortimer) upon 


| Robert Harley, eſq; a perſon of great knowledge and 
abilities in parliamentary affairs, whom ſhe after- 


wards advanced to the dignity of lord high treaſurer 
of Great Britain; by whoſe ſon Edward, both the 
titles were inherited, and, upon his death without iſ- 
ſue male, paſſed to Edward N his brother's 
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More rare plants growing vd in Ox- 


fordſhire. 


Ansgallis foemina flore cæruleo. <« Female or blue- 
« flowered pimpernel.“ At Battle near Oxford. 


Park. p. 554- 


Arundo vallatoria foliia ex luteo variegatis 6c Paint- | 


ed or gilded reed.” Found by Mr. Bobert in the 
river Thames not far from Oxford. Though it be but 


an accidental variety, it deſerves to be mentioned being 


very ornamental in gardens, 
Atriplex vulgaris ſinuata ſpicata. v. Plot Hiſt. 


Nat. Oxon. It is commonly found on dunghills grow- 


ing together with gooſe-foot orach. 
Geranium columbinum maximum foliis diſſectis D. 


Plot. Hiſt. Nat. Oxon. columbinum majus, foliis i imis | 
longis, uſque ad pediculum diviſis. Moriſ. Hiſt. 


e The greateſt dove's- foot crane's· bill with diſſected 
« leaves.“ In hedges about Marſton, and on that of 


Botley-cauſey next Oxford, in great plenty. 


Gramen canin um ariſtatum, radice non repente 
ſylvaticum. © Dogs-grals with awns.“ Found 


plentifully growing in Stoken- church woods. Mr. 


Bobert. 
Gramen nn majus ſylxaticum. Gr. ſecali- 


num majus Park. an gr. hordeaceum montanum ſive 


majus? C. B. Wild rye-graſs of the woods. e 


Stoken- church woods alſo. Idem. 


Gramen cyperoides minimum, ranunculi capitulo 


 rotundo. © Cyperus-graſs with a round crow-foot- 


head.” Frequently faund on the bogs on the weſt 

fide of Oxford. Idem. 

Gramen bromoides maximum hirtum Park. Felluck 
aminea perennis hirſuta, gluma langiore dumeto. 

rum, ſpicà diviſi. In Godſtow copſe near Oxford. 


Idemi. 


D S HI R E. 


Aubrey de Vere, ſecond ſon of earl John the fifth, 


Helleborine flore albo vel damaſonium montanum 
latifolium C. B. Ger. Damaſonium Alpinum ſeu elle- 
borine floribus albis J. B. Elieborine minor flore albo 
Park. White-flowered baſtard-hellebore.” In the 
woods near Stoken-church, not far from the way lead- 
ing from Oxford to London, 

Hordeum nudum ſeu gymnocrithon J. B. Zeopy- 
ron five tritico-ſpeltum C. B. Park. Hordeum nudum 
Ger. cujus figura huic plantæ minime reſponder. 
Naked barley.” It is ſown in the fields about Iſlip 
in Oxfordſhire and other places. It is really a ſpecies 


hordeum dyſtichum. 


Oxon. Birds: neſt ſmelling like primroſe-roots.” At 
the bottoms” of trees in the woods near Stoken- 


Ii church. 


Saxifraga Anglica annua alſines folio D. Plot. Hiſt. 
Nat. Oxon. © Annual pearl-wort.” In the walks 
of Baliol-college gardens, and on the fallow-fields a- 


bout Heddington and Cowley, plentifully z and in 
many other places. | 


in Oxfordſhire, and thereabouts, plentifully, - 

Tilia foliis molliter hirſutis, viminibus rubris, fruc- 
tu tetragono. It is known by the name of the red 
lime, and grows mend) in Stoken-church woods. 
Mr. Bobert. 

Tormentilla reptans alata, foliis Nene ſerratis. 
Pentaphyllum minus viride, flore aureo tetrapetalo, 
radiculas in terram è geniculis demittens. Moriſ. 
Hiſt. © Creeping tormentil with deeply indented 


| © leaves.” In the borders of the corn-fields between 


Hockley and Shotover-woods, and elſewhere. 


* eared wheat.” It hath been ſown about Biceter and 
Weſton on the green. 

Viola martia hirſuta major hs D. Plot. Hiſt, 
Nat. Oxon. & Moriſ. Hiſt, Trachelii folio D. Mer- 
ret. Violet with throatwort-leaves.” In Mag- 
dalen-college-copſe, Shotover-hills, Stow-wood, and 
mony other places, . It is found in moſt 
countries. | 

Viola paluſtris rotundifolia D. Plot. Hiſt. Nat. 
Oxon. © Round. leaved marſh violet.” In the bogs 
about Stow-wood, and on the banks of Charwel be- 
tween Oxford and Water-Eyton, but ſparingly. 


folia ſeu pervinca major Park. © The greater 
“ periwinkle.” In the high-ways between Wolver- 
cot and Yarnton, and in ſeveral hedges thereabouts. 
I am not yet fully ſatisfied, that this is a native of Eng- 
land, though it be found in the places mentioned ; be- 


cauſe poſſibly it might owe its in orginal: to roots thrown 
out of gardens, 


« elder.” Obſerved by Mr. Bobert in the hedges 
near Watlington. | 


OAT. 


of wheat, and no barley ; only i its ear reſembles he | 


Orobanche verbaſculi odore D. Plot. Hiſt. Nat - 


Stachys Fuchſi J. B. Ger. major Germanica C. 
B. Park. © Baſe hore-hound.” Near Witney-park 


Triticum ſpica multiplici C. B. Ger. Park. Many- 


Clematis daphnoides major C. B. Daphnoides lati- 


-Sanbucus Huttu lbs Ger. Park . White berricd 
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E ATT U CHL ANI | 


0" N the eaſt of the Dobuni, Wa the people whom Ptoleny, according to * ferent copies, calls Cattieuchlani, 
Cattidudani, Cathicludani, and Dio, Cattuellani. Which of theſe is the true name, I cannot eaſily deter- 


mine ; vet I muſt beg leave to be delivered of an abortive conjefture, which I long fence conceived : I ſhould think 
then, that theſe people were the ancient Caſſii; that from them their prince Caſſivellaunus, or Caſſibelinus, took his 
name; and that they again, from iheir prince Caſſivellaunus, were by the Grecians called Cattuellani, Catbuellani, 
and Cattieuchlani. Now the Caſſii, mentioned by Ceſar among the Britiſh nations, did moſt certainly inhabit theſe 
parts; from whom a pretty large tract, in this county, ftill retains the name of Caiſhow. And ſince Caſſroellaunus 
governed here, as is evident from Cæſar; and in his name that of the Caſſii doth manifeſtly appear; it ſeems very Caſli. 
probable, that Caſſivellaunus denotes as much as the prince of the Caffii. If otherwiſe, why ſhould Dio call this 
Caſſivellaunus Suellan inftead of Vellan ; and Ninnius, the Britiſh writer, not Caſſibellinus, but Bellinus, as if that 
were the proper name either of his perſon or dignity ? Nor ought it to ſeem ſtrange, that princes heretofore took their 
names from the people whom they governed ; for thus the Catti in Germany had their Cattimarus ; the Teutones 
| their Teutomarus and Teutobochus , the Daci their Decebalus; and the Goths their Gottiſo. And why might not 
our Caſſii, in like manner, have their Caſſibelinus ? Eſpecially when Belinus was a common name in this and; and 
ſome have thought, that the name of Cunobelinus, king of the Iceni, imported no more than the Belinus of the Iceni; Bellin. 
ſo that, if the Grecian writers did not from this Caſſi vellaunus extort the names Cattuellani, Cattienchlani, TS i: 
muſt, as to this matter, freely confeſs myſelf in the dark. | 
But, whence theſe people had the name of Caſſii, I have not abu unleſs it was ; from their warkke with, : 
| far Servius Honoratus informs us, that the ſtouteſt and moſt vigorous ſoldiers were by the ancient Gauls (who ſpoke 
the ſame e with the Britons) called Geſfi ; whence Ninnius interprets the Britiſh word Cethilou © the ſeed 
« of warriors.” Now, that the Caſſii were renowned for martial proweſs is moſt certain; for, before the arrival 
of Ceſar, they had waged continual war againſt their neighbours, and had reduced part of the Dobuni under their 
ſubjection; and then, upon Ceſar's invaſion, the Britons conſtituted the prince of this country commander in chief of 
the forces of the whole iſland. They had too, by this time, extended their name and dominion to a conſiderable dj if 
lance; for, under the general name of Caſſii or Cattieuchlani, were comprehended all thoſe people who inhabit three 


counties in the preſent diviſion, viz. Buckinghamfhire, Bedfordſbire, and e ; 15 which [ ' ſhall now Heal : 
briefy in aa order, having not WP to wy of any Fo them. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


This ſhire, being of no conſiderable breadth, [(no 
| more than eighteen miles)] is in length extended 
| {thirty-nine miles] from the Thames northward, [the 
whole circumference being about one hundred thirty- 
| eight. ] On the ſouth, it hath Berkſhire (divided from 


> Uckinghataſhire abounds exceedingly in 
& beech-trees, which the Saxons call Bucken; 
and it is probable, that from them the | 

chief town Buckingham had its name; and, | 
from that, the whole county: for ſo, in Germany, 


a country, famed for plenty of beeches, is called Bu- 
chonia; and, with us, the town of Buckenham in 
Norfolk is ſaid to be ſurrounded by that fort of trees. 
[But, againſt this original, it is alledged, that the 
Saxons did not call thoſe trees bucken, but (as ap- 
pears by Zlfric's Gloſſary). bocar, and fuch things 
as were made of them, becen ; that, our moſt ancient 
records ſhewing neither Bockingham nor Becking- 


ham, but conſtantly retaining the ſecond letter (u), it 


it by the Thames;) on the weſt, Oxfordſhire; on 
the north, Northamptonſhire ; on the eaſt, firſt Bed- 
fordſhire, then Hertfordſhire, and afterwards Mid-. 
dleſex. The ſoil is generally very fruitful, and the 
inhabitants thick-ſet and numerous, who generally 
follow grazing. The county is divided into two parts; 
one, a mountainous, or rather hilly country, towards 
the ſouth and eaſt, called the Chiltern, in Saxon 
Cylxepn; 


the other, below this to the _ called 


1 may be more natural to derive it from the Saxon buc, 
1 Which the ſame /Elfric interprets cervus (a buck or 


| the Vale. The Vale. 
The Chiltern hath its name from the nature of the Chiltern. 


hart ;) it being very probable, that thoſe woody parts 
abounded with deer; and that, as to the Buckenham 
in Norfolk, we have the authority of“ Sir Henry 
Spelman, that no ſuch trees grow thereabouts; which 
inclined him alſo rather to chuſe the Saxon buc, cer- 
vus, for! its original.] | 


] expreſſed by Cealc. 


ſoil, Cylt or Chilt, im Saxon, ſignifying chalk ;: for 
it riſeth, for the moſt part, into chalky hills, covered 
with woods and groves of beeches. [But neither is 
this derivation admitted without exception, inaſmuch 
as, in the language of the Saxons, chalk is generally | 
Mr. Somner interprets it locus | 
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pelidus, i. e. „ a cold place” upon what grounds I 
; know not, unleſs he have reſpect to our prefent Chil. 
| In the year 100g, the Danes paſſed over theſe hills 
9 | in thei> journey out of Kent into Oxfordſhire ; upon. 
9 the mention whereof, Florence of Worceſter ſays 
0 mern- Saltus qui dicitur Clitern; i. e. the wood or foreſt 
5 et. 4 Hhich is called Clitern z] for, heretofore, it was 
| ſo thick with trees, that they rendered it impaſſable, 
ill they were, in a good meaſure, cleared by Leot- 
ſtan abbot of St, Alban' $, as a common receptacle 
and harbour for thieves. | In this part, where the 
Tharnes winds itſelf round the W of the hills, 
is feated Marlow, a pretty conſiderable town, which 


xrlow. 


marle; this, being ſpread upon the fields, ſo fattens 
and intiches the ſoil, when it is worn out, that, after 
one year's lying fallow, they are always fit for tillage; 
and what they receive of the huſbandman they repay 
5 with wonderful increaſe. | 


Near this towwn,, a little river cuts its way through 
bow grounds into the Thames; on the turning of 

ligh Wick⸗ which is ſeated High Wickham, or rather Wicomb ; 
| EE perhaps, it may have received its name from 
thence: for the German-Saxons Call the winding of a 
fea or river Wick, and in England there are abun- 
dance of places of like denomination, [ſo called, as 
deing either on the windings of rivers, or having been 
the fites of caſtles ; the Saxon pic ſignifying both a 
bay and a caſtle. J This town, for largeneſs and beauty, 
- compares with the beſt in the county, and, as it is 
governed by a mayor, is juſtly preferred to moſt of 
the reſt. "About the time of the conqueſt, Wigod 

de Wallingford was lord of the borough of Wicomb, 
Pilla Fe- and of the out. village belonging to it, as an old 
N inquiſition expreſſes it; after whoſe death, Henry 
the Firſt appropriated i it to the crown ; but king John 
bi weteri afterwards divided the out- village between + Robert 
eo de Vipont and Alan Baſſet. [Here was an holpital 
of St. John Baptiſt, the revenue whereof, upon the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, came to the 
crown; as alſo certain rents there, belonging to a 
brotherhood of the Bleſſed Virgin, called our Lady's 
Rents; all which were by queen Eliſabeth; in the 
fourth year of her reign, granted to the mayor, bai- 
liffs, and burgeſſes of Wicomb, for the maintenance 
of a free grammar-ſchool and certain alms- people 
there. Since this time, the rents being im- 
proved, more alms- people have been maintained; 
and, in the year 1684, new alms-houſes were erected.] 
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parts, whence it {till keeps the Britiſh name Pen (for 
pen. they call the head or top of any thing Pen; whence 
the Pennine Alps, and the Apennine, and ſeveral 
mountains arnong us, ſeem to be derived ;) [though 
ſome of the inhabitants hereabouts tell you, that this 
charakter belongs more truly to Coleſhil, as being 
equal in height to the windows of Pen-ſteeple,] Near 
Pen lies Bradenham, of a commodious and healthy 
ſituation, [formerly] the chief reſidence of the barons 
of Windſor (of whom we have ſpoken in Berkſhire) 
a from the time that William lord Windſor, in the 
+ RE? So % memory of our r fathers, built here a | feat for his fa- 
% 6%. mily. 
W Os Thames, having received that rivulet, keeps 
on its courſe [near Clifton, where a noble houſe, with 
a proſpect remarkably fine, was built by George Vil- 
liers, duke of Buckingham, in the reign of king 
Charles the Second; which is now the delightful ſedt 
of the earl of Orkney, by whom it hath been much 


W's ;; MY and beautified, Nor far from — place 
e er. 1. 


Bradenham. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


has its name from a fort of chalky clay which we call | 


earl of Huntingdon, his hephew by a brother, built 


hath lately been diſcovered, on the ſide of a chalky Taplow. 
hill adjoining to the Thames, a round cave, nine 

teen feet high, and about ten feet in diameter; cut 

out of the ſolid rock towards the foundation, and con- 

fiſting upwards of an artificial arch of hewn .chalk ; 

but nothing remains which may direct to the time or 

occaſion of this work. From hence the Thames runs 

on] to Eaton, famous for its ſeminary of learning ; Eaton, 
founded (as I have ſaid before) by that pious and see in Perk- 
good prince Henry the Sixth, [in the nineteenth year ſhire. 

of his reign, by a charter bearing date at Windſor, - 
September 12; near which is Bulſtrode the ſeat of Bulſtrode. 
the duke of Portland.] A few miles from hence, 

the Thames is augmented by the river Colh, [upon Coln river. 
which is Denham, formerly the ſeat of the Peckhams, Denham. 
but now of Sir Roger Hill, who hath built here a very 

fine ſeat ;] which” river, dividing Buckinghamſhire | 

and Middleſex, gives name to Colnbrook. This the Colnbrook. 
exact diſtances on both ſides from Wallingford and 

London ſufficiently | prove to be the Pontes of Anto- Pontes: 
ninus; [where it is alſo fixed by Mr. Burton (how- 

ever, by Leland and divers others, removed to Read- 

ing ;)] nor is there any other town between thoſe two 

places, to which the name of Pontes, or Bridges, doth 


more properly agree ; for here the Coln is divided 


into four channels, which, for the conveniency of 


travellers, have ſo many bridges over them 


and 


that this name is derived from them is plain from the 
very word: in the ſame manner, as Gephyræ, a town 


of Bœotia, had its name from Bridges; and alſo 
Pontes in Gaule, whence the county of Ponthieu 


was ſo called; which (by the bye) came to the Eng- 


gliſn crown, in the right of Eleanor, queen to Ed- 
ward the Firſt, who was ſole heir of it, in the right 


of her mother, ¶ Joan, ſecond wife to Ferdinand, third Du Tillet 


king of Caſtile, ot and and heir to Simon earl of Recueil. 


Ponthieu.] 


With theſe ifs of its s ſtreams, the Coin makes 


here ſome pleaſant iſlands, into which, in the year 
894, the Danes fled from king Alfred, who cloſely 


purſued them; and they were protected by the natu- 
ral ſtrength of the place, till the king, for want of 
forage, was obliged to draw off his army. On this 


turning of the river ſtands Eure or Euer, [(fo called Eure. 
from Roger de Ivery, who came in with the Con- 


queror, and had this among other poſſeſſions beſtowed 


upon him; 595 a little village, which [* king Richard » Anno reg. 
having given to Robert, and] king John + confirmed 14 


to John F itz-Robert, his ſon, lor of Clavering; his 
2 regi- North of Wicomb is the higheſt eminence || of theſe | 


+ Giv ws Bak 


younger ſons, Hugh and Robert, took from dene 

their name; from the former of whom the lords of 

Eure, and 65060 the latter the family of Eure in Ax- 

holm, is deſcended. More inward are two places 

which we muſt by no means paſs over; Stoke-Pogeis, Stoke. 
called fo from the Pogeis, formerly lords of it, from Pogeis. 
whom it devolved, by the right of inheritance, to the 

Haſtings, [having firſt deſcended by marriage to the 

Molitis, from them to the Hungerfords, and, by 

Thomas lord Hungerford's daughter and ſole heir 

being married to Edward lord Haſtings and Hun- 

gerford, to the Haſtings. In this pariſh-church, 

George and Anne, the firſt earl and counteſs of Hunt- 

ingdon, lie interred ; + which probably might induce f Of which 
Edward lord Haſtings of Loughborough, t'ir third — 58M 
ſon, greatly favoured and advanced by queen Mary, Hattings of 
to found an hoſpital here, whither he himſelf, upon e ee 
the death of that queen, retired, to a houſe adjoin- a eee 
ing, and there died. He is buried | in a chapel built <> 299m C. 
by him for the uſe of the hoſpital.]' Alſo, Henry I 


ar. n. 14. 
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Fernham 
Royal. 


| Miſſenden. 


: Amerſham, : 


n 1 
[This was formerly the poſſeſſion of the Cheyneys, 


Latimers. 


| heretofore Iſel- Hampſtead 3 but it had the preſent; {| 


+ Has, C. 


ſeat of the Cavendiſhes dukes of Devonſhire.] 


Hampden. 


mily in this country took their name. 


Princes-Riſ- 
borou gh. 


Aubr. Mon. 
Bt. 
Acknel- way. 


Monks. Rif. 
borough. 


Elleſbo- 
rough. 
Belinus's 


Caſtle. 


Belineſbury- 
hill. 
Kymbel. 


this county was the ſeat of the action wherein the 


the Talbots earls of Shrewſbury; who, though, by 


office to themſelves and their heirs for ever. | 


tery was founded by the D'oily's, and augmented by 


the vale, ſtands Amerſham, in Saxon, AgmunderÞam 
[(and fo called, all along, as low as the time of king | 


ther boaſt of buildings nor populouſneſs, but is now. 


proud of its [ancient] lord. F rancis. Ruſſel, earl, of 


called by the vulgar Acknel-way. At the foot of 


which Ziſcwin, biſhop of Dorcheſter, gave to the 


where the inhabitants tell you, by tradition, that king 


CAT HEV iR, LANG 


| here a ſplendid houſe. 


The other place i is Fernham, 
the ſame (as I take it) which is called Fernham 
Royal; this the barons Furnival heretofore. held by 
ſervice, © that, on the coronation-day, they ſhould 
< be obliged to find a glove for the king's right 
„ hand, and to ſupport his left arm, that day, while 
< he held the royal ſceptre.” From the Furniwals 
it deſcended, by the daughter of Thomas Nevil, 0 


way of exchange, they ſurrendered this manor to 
Henry the Eighth, yet they reſerved that honourable 


The Coln, being joined higher by another rivulet 
from the weſt, carries it along: and, upon this, the 
firſt place obſervable is Miſſenden, where a monaſ- 


the noble family ſirnamed de Miſſenden. Next, in 


Henry the Seventh z)] which could heretofore nei- 
both populous and well-built, and may juſtly be. 


Bedford, who lived an exact pattern of virtue, and 
true honour, entirely beloved by all good men. [But, 
for the laſt hundred years, the Drakes have been lords 
of this place, and have a neat ſeat here called Shar- 
delois.] The chief ſeat of the earls of Bedford is 
Cheyneis, more to the eaſt; where John, the. firſt. 
earl of this family, and his ſon, the before- mentioned 
Francis, and their ſucceſſors, lie intombed together. 


who are very ancient in this county, and have ſeats 
at Cheſham-Boyes, hard by, and at Drayton-· Beau- 
champ.) To Cheyneis adjoineth Latimers, called 


name from the lords of it, the ancient barons Lati- 
mer. Here Sir Edwyn Sandys, knt. who married 
the only daughter of baron Sandys, + had a fine ſeat. 
[It anciently belonged to the Nevils, but is now the 


Paſſing hence, ſcarce three miles northward, we 
come to the ridge of the Chiltern hills, which divides 
the whole e from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, along 
many little villages; of which the moſt conſiderable 
is Hampden, whence an ancient and numerous fa- 
Not far from 
hence is Princes-Riſborough, near which, on the top 
of a hill, is a camp; and the way which goes by it is 


this hill, was found a coin of the emperor Veſpaſian; 
and, from the top of it, is ſaid to be a proſpect of 
thirteen counties. Near this 18 Monks-Riſborough, 


church of Canterbury and to A fric, the archbiſhop, 
about the year 995; it was afterwards aſſigned for a 
portion to the monks of Canterbury, whence it re- 
ceived the preſent name. In theſe parts, are two 
Places which ſeem to be of great antiquity ; the firſt 
is Elleſborough, near the church whereof, on a round 
hill, is an ancient fortification called Belinus's Caſtle, 


Belinus reſided ; above which is alſo an high hill, that 
ſtill retains the name of Belineſbury-hill : the ſecond 
is Kymbel (great and little) which are ſuppoſed to 
take the name from Cunobeline king of the Britons ; 
the places being alſo, in ancient records, written Cu- 
nebel. And this (together with ſeveral trenches and 
fortifications in theſe parts) confirms the notion, that 


of above five, hundred acres, hath yielded a rent of 


was ever called Burgus, or ſacked by the Danes; 


Bruer, a khorn. ] In this low part of the county, Antiq, p. 41, 


once thought, that ſome remains of that name might 


ſeems to favour the firſt conjecture. 


two ſons of unde were ſlain; Foy FO hence. 
they might probably 8 to Fer battle to Aulus 
Plautius.] 1 

On the eaſtern. angle of the bills, upon a decent | 
ſtands Aſheridge, formerly a houſe of pleaſure. of the Atheridge. 
kings, where Edmund earl of Cornwall, ſon to Rich- 
ard king of the Romans, founded a monaſtery for 
an order of religious, then lately inſtituted and by, _ 
him firſt brought into England, called * Bon-hom-* Bort boni. 
mes; they wore a ſort of ſky- coloured habit, after“ 
the manner of the hermits. [The. place is ſo called 
from a ridge or hill of aſhes, and is the ſeat of the 
earls of Bridgewater, and hath a great part of the 
religious ſtructure {till ſtanding,] From the top of 
theſe hills, we have a clear and full proſpect of the 
large vale, which I faid was the other part of the 
country; it is almoſt all champain; the ſoil. 18 
chalky, ſtiff, and fruitful; the rich meadows. feed | 
an incredible number of ſheep, whoſe ſoft and + fine + Tenviſſinu 
| fleeces are ſought after, even from Aſia itſelf. [In 
| this moſt fruitful vale, one (lately) entire paſture, | 
called Beryfield, (part of the inheritance of Sir Ro- Beryfield, | 
bert Lee, baronet) in the manor of Querendon, lets 
| yearly for eight hundred pounds; and the lordſhip of Anno 1695 
| Creſlow is no leſs remarkable, which, conſiſting not 


St. p 


eight hundred pounds a year and upwards.] This 

| vale has no woods but on the weſt-ſi de, where among 

others is Bernwood, about which, in the year 914, 

the j Danes committed great outrages; and then, per- || See, beloy, 
haps, was ruined that ancient borough (for ſo the Ro- ah Ry 
man coins, found there, witneſs it to be) which Was 
afterwards. a royal villa of Edward the Confeſſor, 

though it be now a ſmall. country town, and, inſtead 
of Bury-hill, is by contraction called Brill. [How- Brill. by 
ever, there being no expreſs authority, that this PYn | 


* „ Kennet o 
others derive it from Bruel, a thorny place; and? Paroch. 


though ſtored ſufficiently with towns and villages, we. 

meet with few worth our obſeryation, and thoſe ſeated 

by the Tame, or by the Iſis or Ouſe. [Upon the 15 
river Tame ſtands Ickford, thought to be the place Ickford. 
of treaty between king Edward and the Danes, anno 
90); and called by the Saxons YTTingapops, I had 


ſtill be Itene (for ſo New-foreſt in Hampſhire was for- 

merly called) or in Ifford near Chriſt- church in Hamp- 

ſhire ; but Brompton's writing the place Ichingford 

A little farther. 

north is Borſtal, famous in theſe parts for the garriſon Porſtal, 

there, in the time of king Charles the Firſt ; it was 

given, together with the rangerſhip of the foreſt of 

Bernwood, by one of the Williams, to Nigel of Bor- 

ſtal, by the delivery of a horn, which is ſtill preſerved. 

This ſeat, through ſeveral heirs female of divers 

names, came to the Denhams, and from them, by ; 

one of the daughters of Denham, to the family ” 

Lewis of Wales. *] „Now, Au- 
Not far from the ſaid river, hack watereth. the _ 

ſouth part of the yale, ſtands on a riſing ground a 

very fair market town, large, and pretty populous, 

ſurrounded with a great number of pleaſant meadows _ 

and paſtures, and now called Alleſbury ; whence the Aileſbury. 

whole vale is named the Vale of Aileſbury.” - The The Vale. 

Saxons called it fEglerbupge [otherwiſe, according to 

different copies, fEglerbypgs, fglerbupch, de- 

lerburb, )] when Gugwalph the Saxon took it by 

force, in the year 5713 as for its old Britiſh name, 57, C. 


5 


that, through, the 1 injury of time, is en loſt, This 4 others, 


80,571» 
COIL! hron. Sax. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 311. 


St. Edith. town was heretofore chiefly famous for St. Edith, a | of Arthur Godwin, eſq; and hath been, of late years, - N 
| native of it; Wo, when ſhe had prevailed with her | greatly improved and adorned , its neighbour, Wad- Waddeſden. 
father Frewald to give her this for her portion, pre- deſden, is remarkable for having three diſtinct rec- 
. ently, upon the perfuaſion of ſome religious perſons, | tories, of which each miniſter, or rector, hath his 
left the world and her huſband, and, taking on her | particular turn of officiating and portion of the re- 
the habit of a nun, grew ſo celebrated for ſanctity, venue. ] 
even in that fruitful age of ſaints, that ſhe is reported | 


to have done ſeveral miracles ; together with her ſiſter memorable, unleſs Cherdlley be (as many think it is) Cherdſley. 
Edburtoh. Edburg, from whom Edburton, a little village among the Cerdic-ſlega of the Saxons [written more truly | 
| the hills takes its name. [The Saxon Annals tell Lepvicey-leag, and] ſo called from Cerdicius Who 
ws, that, in the year 921, the Danes, leaving the had here a ſharp engagement with the Britons. Near 
Liege | of Toceſter, and coming upon the unarmed | this place is Credendon, now Crendon, which was Crendon. 
people,” took a great, booty of men and cattle here- | the ſeat of the honour of Gifford; for by this name 
abouts; that is, berween Bern wood and Aileſbury. ] | the vaſt eſtate was called that fell to the ſhare of Wal- 
In the time of the Conqueror, this Was a manor royal, ter Gifford, at the conqueſt; who, being made earl 
. 'feveral yard-lands were here gixen by 1 the king, of Buckingham, founded (as it is thought) the mo- Nowlley mo- 
on condition ce chat the holders « of them. ſhould find | naſtery of Noteſley; and his couſin Hugh de Bolebec, Bo! = 
iter“ (ie: el Kras) ec for the king's bed,” (1 hope from whom by a female the earls of Oxford are de- caſtle. 
ma, * che nice part of the world will obſerye this) © « when | ſcended, held here ſeveral eſtates of him. The ruins 
+ Placit. Co- * ever he ſhould | come thither,” | [+ It was ſo held | of * Bolebec- caſtle _— har a by, in che r of 9 4 
| _ 1 b Y Will am of Aileſbury ; ; and, beides that ſervice, | Whitchurch, Wo 1 
ö F | 1 5 AS likewiſe, to, ſtraw his chamber, and to Pro- Uſa or Ouſe (formerly Iſa, and the ſecond Iſis, Bolebec. 
v im three eels, whenever he ſhould « come in win- which flows gently through the north part of this 
ter if! he came in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, ſhire) riſing in Northamptonſhire, and preſently en- 
he wa} to provide ſweet herbs for the | king's chamber tering this county, while its current is yet ſmall; 
and two green geeſe; all which he was to do thrice paſſes by Bitleſden, which Robert de Mapertſhal, Bitleſden. 
every year, 77 the king came fo often thither.] In lord of the place, gave to T Jefirey « de Clinton, cham- + Oſbert, C. 
3 the reign of Edward the Fitſt, certain knights, ſir- berlain to king Henry the Firſt, (a powerful man at 
named de Aileſbury, Who bore = arms a croſs argent court) to ſave at from being puniſhed as a felon, 
*07 a field azure, are reported (how truly I know not) for ſtealing one of the king's hounds. But he received 
0 have been lords of this place; yet thus much is it back again from the chamberlain, with a kinſwo- 
certain, that theſe knights. were eminent in thoſe times; | man of hisi in marriage ; yet, in the civil wars in king 
and that, by marriage with an heireſs of the Cahaignes, Stephen's time, he loſt it again, and Ernald de Boſco, 
(formerly lords of Middleton. Cahaignes, [now com- by the favour of Robert earl of Leiceſter, got it, and, 
monly Middleton-Keynes) they came to a, plentiful in the year 11 277 founded here a little monaſtery for 1 
eſtate, which fell afterwards by marriage to the Cha- Ciſtercian monks. [Then the river paſſes, at ſome diſ- i | 
Worths, or de Cadurcis, and Staffords. The greateſt tance, by Stowe, belonging to the Temples, who ſet- Stowe. | 
' repute it hath is for cattle, [except that it hath the tled here in the reign of queen Eliſabeth, and have 
honour of giving the title of earl to the family of | built in this place a noble and beautiful ſeat; and | Wi 
Bruce, deſcended from Robert Bruce, who was cre- who have been ſucceſſively advanced, in- the perſon 1 11 
ated baron of Skelton, viſcount Bruce of Ampthil, of Sir Richard Temple, baronet, to the honour, firſt 
and earl of Aileſbury „by king Charles the Second, | of baron, and then of viſcount Cobham, 1 in the county 
in the year 1664. (Of this family, Charles Bruce, of Kent.] The next place that the Ouſe viſits is 
afterwards earl of Aileſbury, was by queen Anne ſum- Buckingham, the chief town of the county; which Bucking · 
moned to parliament, in the life- time of his father, Edward the elder (in the year 915, as Marianus hath ham. 
by the title of lord Bruce of Whorlton, a ſeat of the it, but, according to the Saxon Annals, 918, )] for- 
family in the county of Lork. ) As to Aileſbury, by tified with a rampire and turrets, on both ſides of the 
_ reaſon of 1 its ſtanding in the middle of the county, it bank, againſt the incurſions of the Danes. Yet it 
is. the uſual place of aſſizes and ſeſſions, which have ſeems to have been no conſiderable place, at the 
added greatly to its wealth and populouſneſs.] It conqueſt; ſince, in the reign of the Confeſſor (as 
5 * Tufticiarie, owes much to the munificence of * Baldwin chief the Domeſday-book informs us) © it paid only for 
| Juſtice, who not only, adorned | it with public edifices, | « one hide, and had twenty-ſix burgeſſes.“ The 
but raiſed an excellent cauſey about three miles in] town is ſeated on a low ground; the Ouſe, very com- 
length, where the road is deep and troubleſome z [by] modious for the mills, ſurrounds it on all ſides, but 
marriage with whoſe daughter and coheir, 1 in the time | the north. The caſtle, ſeated in the middle of the 
of king Henry the Eighth, the manor came to the town upon a great mount, of the very ruins of which 
Packingtons.] All about, vaſt numbers of well-| ſcarce any thing now remains, as it were, divides the 
| Aleeced ſheep are plentifully fed, to the great profit town into two parts; the greater part to the north, 
, Aw- Querendon, and advantage of their owners ; eſpecially at Que- where ſtands the town-hall; ; the leſſer to the weſt, in 
rendon (belonging [formerly] to the very eminent Sir which there is a church (though not very ancient) 
Henry Lee, knight of the garter; Land now to his where was the ſhrine of St. Rumbald, born at King's $t. kombat. 


E7:hoxp., deſcendants ;] at Eythorp, once belonging to the Sutton, a neighbouring village, and by our anceſtors M. Nor. 


4 5 
Dinhams, and afterwards to the Dormers, knights 3 eſteemed a ſaint. [He was patron of the fiſnermen, 8 — 


By the Tame, lower down, we meet with nothing 


95. 


low, 
Jury, 


ary 


lof which family was Robert Dormer, who, in the] and his feaſt is ſtill annually obſerved in December, ley. 
Vale. Izth of James I, was created baron of this realm by at Folkſtone in Kent. Near the church was once a 
2 the title of lord Dormer of Winge 1 and at Win- ſtately prebendal houſe belonging to the church of 
; chindon, [heretofore] belonging to the Godwins, Lincoln, which was endowed with lands of one thou- 
knights, &c. [This laſt was the ſeat of the duke of ſand pounds per annum, Here was alſo a chapel, called St. John Bap- 
5 }Dugd, Bar. Wharton; + which came to that family by Philip | St, John Baptiſt $, founded by Matthew Stratton, and it cbapel- 


B. p- lord Wharton' 8 5 marrying Jane, the W and heir fa £ converted into A free-ſchoul, In this hundred 


L445 


6 | alſo 
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Caversfield. alfo is Caversfield ; but, whether ſo called from Ca- 
rauſius, as if one ſhould ſay Carauſius's-field, I dare 


+ Paroch. not be poſitive. + However, it is very probable 


Ant. p. 7. 10. 
& Hik, Aich. from the circumſtances, that this is the very place 


App. where Allectus ſlew Carauſius in battle. This part 
of the country ſeems alſo to have been the ſeat of ac- 


In the middle * ſtood a croſs (thoughn not t very. en . Sea 
did) erected, in memory of queen Eleanor of Spain, 
wife to Edward the Firſtz and adorned with. the arms: 
of England, Caſtile, and Leon, and of the county; 
of Ponthieu, to which ſhe was heireſs. [She died. 
at Hareby in. Lincolnſhire ; and. ſuch croſſes were. 


Kennet'sPar. tion, when Aulus Plautius made the ſecond expedi- erected between that and Weſtminſter i in all places 
Ant. p.. tion of the Romans into Britain under Claudius the | where the corple reſted ; but that, Which Was erected, 
emperor; he obtained a victory over Caractacus and | in this place, was pulled down. in the civil Wars, and 
Togodumnus, ſons of Cunobeline, among the Bo- no works of it are now remaining. ]. Where che ford 
duni, or Oxfordſhire- men, (ſubject to theſe Catuel- | was formerly, there is now a ſtone: bridge over the 
lani or inhabitants of Bucks) and purſued them to the Ouſe; which uſes, in the winter- floods, to break our. 
river Ouſe near Buckingham. into the neighbouring fields, with great violence. T he 
Thornton. Upon the ſouth bank of the Ouſe lies Thornton, | other ſide of the bank is ſomething higher, and there 
anciently the ſeat of the Norman family of Chatillon; [at old Stratford] the inhabitants report the town to 
which, paſſing through the family of Barton and In-] have heretofore ſtood; near it is Paſham, ſo called Paſham.” 
gleton, became the poſſeſſion of the Tyrrels, de- from paſſing the river; fo that it may probably. be. 
ſcended from an heir general of Robert Ingleton, | that paſs which Edward the elder maintained againſt 
the laſt of that name, in the beginning of Henry the | the plundering Danes, while he Was fortifying Tos 
Eighth: from whom are alſo deſcended both the other | ceſter ; but, after the building of the bridge at Stony- | 
families of the Tyrrels in this county, of Caſtlethorp | Stratford, this paſs was wholly neglected. If I ſhoul I = 
and O'eley ; ; and they all deſcended from one com- gueſs this town to have been the Lactorodum of An- 
mon anceſtor, Humphrey Tyrrel, nephew of Charles | toninus, not only its ſituation on a military way, and Leach, in 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk; who was alſo one of the | the exact diſtances, would favour | my conjecture, but ag = 
cCoheirs of Sir Humphrey le Bruin, as well as the ſaid | the ſignification too of Lactorodum (fetched from the Ri and Ryd, 
Vid. Effex, Tyrrel. South-eaſt from Buckingham is Winſlow, a | Britiſh tongue) which agrees exactly with this modern ow; 
Windo. ſmall market-town, which king Offa gave to the mo- name; for the words, in both languages, are derived 
naſtery of St. Alban, in a council held at Verulam, from ſtones and a ford, [It is alſo called Lactado- | 
anno 794. +: rum, and ſometimes Lactodrodum and Lactorudum. Lagodro- 
From Buckingham and Thornton, the Ouſe moves, | The old town in Gaule, called Lactorate, perhaps, 1 A 
| with a gentle current, to the north-eaſt ; more eaſterly | might give it the name; ſince + Czfar has obſerved, "A 
Whaddon, from che river, towards the woods, is Whaddon, | that the Gauls, coming over thither, * gave the ſame P. $5 
| formerly the ſeat of the Giffords, who were heredi- | names to towns as thoſe had which they left behind I Lv. 
tary keepers of Whaddon-chace under the earl of | © them.” } Paſſing hence, the Ouſe runs by Wol- Wolverton, 
Ulſter ; from whom that office deſcended to the Pi- | verton, the ſeat of the ancient family of the Longue- 
now, C. gots, who ſold into another family. Here“ was the villes, [of which family Henry, lord Grey of Ruthin, 
Barons Grey ſeat of the warlike family of the barons Grey of Wil- was advanced to the dignity of viſcount Longueville, 
of Wilton. ton, who held the adjoining manor of Eaton by the | in the ſecond year of king William and queen Mary. 
ſervice of © keeping one gerfalcon of the king's; | Haverſham, from which place Sir John Thompſon Haverſham. 
+ Bears, C. whence that family + bore for their creſt “ a falcon | was created a baron of this realm, in the eighth year 
60 ſitting on a glove.” [But, upon the attainder of | of William the Third, by the title of baron Haver- | 
William lord Grey of Wilton, it came to the Villiers's, | ſham of Haverſham ;] and Newport-Pagnel, ſo called Newport- | 
dukes of Buckingham; ſince the death of the laſt of | from the lord of it, Fulk Paganel; from whom it Pager. 
whom, it paſſed by ſale to James Selby, and Thomas deſcended to the barons Someries of Dudley, who 
Willis, (fon of the famous phyſician of that name) | had their caſtle here. [At Newport, a river falls 
who have almoſt entirely pulled down the before-men- | into the Ouſe from the ſouth, which runs near Winge, winge. 
e tioned ſeat, built by the barons Grey of Wilton. ] Not the ſeat of the late earl of Caernarvon; by whoſe 
Saulden. far from hence lies Saulden, where is a neat houſe | death, the honour of baron Dormer of Winge de- 
built by the honourable and learned knight Sir John | ſcended to a younger branch of the ſame family, the 
Forteſcue, for himſelf and his family; who, for his | titles of viſcount and earl being extinct in him; and 2 
great wiſdom and prudence, was made chancellor Blecheley, the church whereof hath been much beau- Blecheley, 
of the Exchequer, and privy-counſellor to queen Eli- tified, at a great expence, by Brown Willis, eſq; the 
ſabeth and king James [the Firſt.] On the other patron thereof. From Newport the Ouſe runs by 
„„ HOO. 96 = Mg not far from the bank, are Leck- | Terringham, giving a name and habitation to a fa- Terringham. 
fied. hamfted, the ſeat of the Tyrrels ; Lillingſton, the ſeat | mous and ancient family, [a younger br anch whereof = | 
gon, family of De-hairel, commonly Dai- | {till flouriſhes at Nether-Winchington ; but this place Nether-Win- 
Luffeld, rell; and Luffeld, where was formerly a monaſtery hath ſince come to the Backwells, by marriage with chington. 
founded by Robert earl of Leiceſter ; but, the monks | the only daughter and heir of Sir William Terring- 
dying of the plague, it was deſerted. Higher on the | ham.] Then it goes to Oulney, a ſmall market- Oulney. 
a ſouth bank of the river, the moſt conſiderable place | town, [but remarkable for its goodly church, with a 
| 8 Strat- is Stony- Stratford, ſo called from the ſtones, the | beautiful ſpire-ſteeple, the only one (except Hanſlap) 
1 public ſtreet, and the ford; becauſe the buildings are that is in the whole county, as I have been informed. ] 
of free-ſtone, which is dug plentifully at Calverton, Thus far, and a little farther, reaches the county of 
hard by; and it is ſeated on the public ſtreet or high- | Buckingham, along its boundary the Ouſe. 


Way, commonly called Watling-ſtreet, which was a | The firſt earl of Buckingham {as far as I can yet Bark and 
military way of the Romans; and ſome remains of | find) was Walter firnamed Gifford, ſon to Oſbern Ree 
it are plainly to be ſeen beyond the town : there was | de Bolebec, a famous man among the Normans ; ham. F 

alſo a ford, though now it is ſcarce paſſable, The | whom, in a charter of Henry the Firſt, we find among 

town is of conſiderable largeneſs, and has two churches | the witneſſes, by the name of earl of Buckingham; 

[which no other town in this county can boaſt of.] | he was ſucceeded, in this -honour, by a ſon of the 
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ſame name, who, in the EN of Abingdon-monaſ: 
tery, is ſtyled < Earl Walter the younger,” and is 
faid to have died in the year 1164. In the reign of 
Henry the Second, the famous Richard Strong-bow | 
earl of Pembroke (deſcended from the ſiſter and heir 


inſtruments, make uſe of the ſame title; but it after- 
wards lay vacant for a long time, till it was conferred 
by Richard the Second, in the year 1377, on his 
uncle Thomas of Woodſtock (of whom we have 
ſpoken before among the dukes of Glouceſter,) Of 
his daughter, married to Edmund earl of Stafford, 
was born Humphrey earl of Stafford, created duke 
of Buckingham by Henry the Sixth; for whom fight- 
ing valiantly, he was ſlain at the battle of Northamp- 
| ton. To him ſucceeded Henry, his grandchild by 
his ſon Humphrey, [(lain, in the life-time of his 


VI;)] which Henry was the chief means of bringing 
that tyrant Richard III. to the crown; and, preſently 
7 after, he endeayoured to depoſe him, becauſe [as it 
is ſaid] he would not reſtore to him the eſtate of the 
- noone? to which he was lawful heir. [But this could 
not be the cauſe ; + for, after that tyrant's advance- 
ment, he ſigned a bill for the delivery of all thoſe 
lands unto him, whereto he pretended a right by de- 


Hereford, and conſtable of England. Dugdale hath 
given us an abſtract of it; and he is of opinion, that 
the cauſe of this his carriage was either remorſe of 


barbarous murder of his nephews, or elſe his obſerv- 
ing himſelf to be neglected by him.] Being inter- 
cepted, he loſt his head, and found too late, that 
tyrants commonly pull down thoſe ſcaffolds by which 
they aſcended to their throne. His fon Edward, 

being reſtored: to all by the favour of Henry the 
Seventh, through the wicked practices of Cardinal 


of Walter Gifford the ſecond) did, in ſome public 


father the duke, at the battle of St. Alban's, 34 Henry | 


| 


conſcience for raifing that king to the throne by the 


3 E D F 0 R D 8 H R KE. 


A 


ſcent from Humphrey de Bohun, ſometime earl of N 


1 Wolſey, loſt the favour of Henry the Eighth, and 


was at laſt beheaded for treaſon, becauſe, among 
other things, he had conſulted a wizard about the 
ſucceſſion to the crown ; he died much lamented by 

all good men. When the emperor Charles the Fifth 
heard of his death, he is reported to have ſaid, that 

% a butcher's dog had run down the fineſt buck in 
England; alluding to Cardinal Wolſey's being 

the ſon of a butcher. From that time, the ſplendor 

of this family ſo decayed, that his poſterity enjoyed 

only the bare title of earls of Stafford. ¶ After the 
attainder and execution of Edward, the title of Buck 

ing ham lay vacant, till the 14th of James I, when 
George viſcount Villiers was created earl of Buck- 
ingham ; and, the next year, marquis of Bucking- 

ham; and, by a patent bearing date May 18, 21 
James I, duke of Buckingham. This George, being 
barbarouſly murdered by one Felton at Portſmouth, 

Auguſt 23, anno 1628, was ſucceeded by George, 

his ſon 3 who, dying April 16, 1687, without iſſue, 

left the title vacant; and fo it remained, till the ſe- 

cond year of queen Anne, when her majeſty created 

the right honourable John Sheffield duke of the county gee Maul- 
of CAN. <A and N ormanby. ] 


grave, in 


Vorkſhire. 
There are, in this county, 185 pariſh-churches. 


—_— „ ade. unn 44 


More rare Plants growing wild in Buck- 
mihi. 5 


1 IM not had opportunity of ſearching this county 
for plants, neither have any fingular, local, or un- 
common ſpecies, growing there, as yet come to my 
knowledge, except only bs 

Sphondylium montanum minus 3 te- 
nuiter laciniatum, obſerved by Dr. Plukenet, near 
St. Giles's Chalfont, in the mountainous meadows, 


| H E county of Bedford, 1 called 
Bedfordſhire, is one of the three which we 

i 6 obſerved before to have been inhabited by 
| the Cattieuchlani ; on the eaſt and ſouth, 
4 joins to Cambridgeſhire and Hertfordſhire ; on the 
weſt to Buckinghamſhire ; and on the north to Nor- 


vided into two parts by the Ouſe running through i it. 
In the north part, it is fruitful and woody z in the 
ſouth (where it is much larger) the ſoil is poorer, but 
pet tolerable; for it abounds with barley which is 
plump, white, and ſtrong. In the middle, it is 
pretty thick · ſet with woods; but, eaſtward, it is more 
dry, and wants wood. _ 

The Ouſe, at its entrance into this. county, firſt 
urvy. viſits Turvy [heretofore] the ſeat of baron Mordaunt ; 
2 Mor- which family [now earls of Monmouth and Peterbo- 

3 rough] i is indebted to Henry the Eighth for that dig- 
| nity; (for it was he that created John Mordaunt 
baron Mordaunt ; a perſon of great wiſdom, who had 


heat 


thamptonſhire and Huntingdonſhire ; and it is di- 
| thoſe commotions and civil wars wherewith England See the Hy- 


| 


| married the daughter and coheir of H. Vere of. Ad- | 


dington ; as it is to king Charles the Firſt, for being 
advanced: as we ſaid, to the higher dignity of carl.] 

Next, it glides by Harewood, a little village called Harewood, 
formerly Hareles-wood, where Sampſon, firnamed 

The ſtrong, built a nunnery ; and where, in the year 

of our Lord 1 399, a little before the breaking out of 


was a long time imbroiled, this river ſtood ſtill, and 2298» 


Vor. J. | | 


the water, retiring both ways, left a paſſage 8 pag. 153. 


along the channel, for three miles together, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the beholders. [ The ſame thing 
happened again (as I. have been informed) the 18th 

| (or elſe the 28th) of January, in the year 1648; and, 

as the firſt was looked upon to be a prognoſtic of the 

civil wars that enſued, ſo may this be as well thought 

a prognoſtic of the death of king Charles the Firſt.] 
Afterwards, it runs under Odil or Wogdhill, formerly 
Wahull, which had alſo its barons of Wahull, emi- Odil or 
nent for their ancient nobility ; where was a caſtle, Woodhill. 
4 . | ieh | 
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314 
Now come, which came by inheritance to the Chetwoods. [Le- 
land tells us, that the caſtle, in his time, (then be- 
- longing to the lord Bray) was nothing but ſtrange 
ruins. This place is now the ſeat of the Alſtons.] 
From hence the Ouſe, no leſs winding than the Me- 
ander, is carried through Bletneſho, commonly Bletſoe, 
formerly the ſeat of the Pateſhuls, afterwards of the 
Beauchamps; and now. of the famous family of St. 
John, who formerly, by their valour, became ma- 
ſters of a great eſtate in Wales, and, having had the 
honour of barons conferred upon them by queen Eli- 
ſabeth of bleſſed memory, were advanced by king 
James the Firſt to the more honourable title of earls 
of Bolingbroke : of whom, Pawlet St. John dying 
unmarried in the year 1711, the earldom became ex- 
tinct; and this barony devolved upon Sir St. Andrew 
St. John, one of the deſcendants of Sir Rowland St. 
John, the fifth ſon of Oliver, the ſecond baron of 
| Bletſoe.] To the St. Johns it came by Margaret de 
Beauchamp, an heireſs, married, firſt, to Oliver de 
St. John, from whom thoſe barons are deſcended ; 
and, afterwards, to John duke of Somerſet, by whom 
ſhe had the famous Margaret cqunteſs of Richmond, 
a woman whoſe merit exceeds the higheſt commen- 


dations that can be given, and from whom the royal 
family of England is deſcended. 


From hence the Ouſe haſtens to rk the 
ſeat of the lord Trevor; who, being a perſon of 
great accompliſhments, and particularly knowing in 
the municipal laws of this realm, was for many years 
chief juſtice of the Common-pleas, and was advan- 

ced to the dignity of a peer of this realm by the title 
'of Baron Trevor of Brumham. Next, the Ouſe goes 
to] Bedford, in Saxon, Bevanprops, the county- 
town, and which gives a name to the whole; and it 
is ſo cut by the river, that one would imagine it two 
towns, but that it is joined by a ſtone· bridge. It is 
more eminent for the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, 


Bletſoe. 


Barons St. 
John of Blet- 
ſoe. 


— 4 


Brumham. 


Bedford. ; 


and yet it has five churches, [and hath, of late years, 
been much improved by new buildings and a fair 
market-houſe, and the river alſo hath been made na- 
vigable. Though both ſides of this river are governed 
by the ſame magiſtrates, viz. a mayor, two bailiffs, 
&c. yet thus far they make their particular claims, 
that, whereas they have two weekly markets, the 
ſouth ſide has the Tueſday-one, conſiderable for all 
live cattle; and the north fide the Saturday-one, for 
all ſorts of corn. Of the five churches alſo, two are 
| ſeated on the ſouth, and three on the north ſide. St. 
Paul's (as * Leland tells us) 1s the principal church 
of the town, and was, before the conqueſt, a col- 
lege of prebendaries ; and ſo it was after it too, till 
the foundation of Newenham-priory ; they had their 
| houſes round the church, till they were tranſlated to 
Newenham by Roiſia and her ſon Simon de Beau- 
champ. In this town, anno 1561, was built and en- 
dowed a free-ſchool by Sir William Harper, a native 
hereof, bred a Merchant-taylor in the city of Lon- 
don, and afterwards lord mayor.) I dare not aſſent 


* Itinerar. 


_ MS. 


toninus; for neither is it ſituated upon a military 
way (which is the ſureſt guide in our ſearch after the 
- ſtations and manſions mentioned by Antoninus) nor 


Engliſh'name: for Lettuy ſignifies, in Britiſh, « public | © enemy furrendered.” | | 
Concerning theſe mangonels, petraries, trabueces, 
bricoles, eſpringolds, og cond our {OR called 


<« inns,” and Lettidur, “ inns upon a river;” and 


our Engliſh Bedford implies © beds and inns at a 


4 — — — — 
? - . 
— -- — ro — — K — rms we „ ——— —ů 


— —— 2 ——ů—— 


and engines for the deſtruction of mankind: 


to thoſe who think Bedford the Lactodorum of An-“ at the third attack, the wall by the old tower Was 


were there ever any Roman coins dug up here. I 


have read, that it was called, in Britiſh, Liſwider or | * and the tower itſelf was cloven to that degree, as 


Lettidur; but this ſeems to be tranſlated from the 


CATTIEUCH LAN I: 


* ford.” Below this town, about the year 572, Cuth- 
wulph the Saxon did fo ſhatter the Britons in a ſet 
battle, that he was ever after two hard for them, and 
had ſeveral towns ſurrendered to him; nor does it 
ſeem to have been neglected by the Saxons, ſince 
Offa, that powerful prince of the Mercians, made 
choice of this place (as Florilegus tells us) for his 
burial ; but the Ouſe, being once very rapid, and 
riſing higher than ordinary, ſwept away his ſepul- 
chre. The town was repaired by Edward the elder, - 
after it had been deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars; which 
king did likewiſe add a little town on the ſouth. ſide 
of the river, called by that age (to follow the beſt 
copy of Hoveden) Mikeſgate. In the time of Ed- Mikeſgate. 
ward the Confeſſor (as we find in Domeſday-book.) 
“ 1t defended itſelf, for the half of an hundred, in 
ce expedition and ſhips ; the land of this village never 
4 hided.” But, under the Normans, it was a much 
greater ſufferer ; for, after Pagan de Beauchamp, the 
third who was called baron of Bedford, had built a 
cMle there, not one civil commotion aroſe in the 


| kingdom but what had a blow.at it, while it was 
| ſtanding. Stephen, in the firſt place, when he had 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of England againſt 
his folemn | oath, took this caſtle, with great loſs. on 
both ſides; afterwards, when the barons took up 


| arms againſt king John, William de Beauchamp, lord 
| of it, and one of the leaders in that faction, put it 


into their hands ; but, about two years after, Falco 
de Breaut laid ſiege to it, and had it preſently ſur- 
rendered to him by the barons, and beſtowed upon 
him by the king. But this ungrateful man afterwards 
renewed the war againſt Henry the Third, and pulled 
down the religious houſes to fortify his caſtle, and 
very much damaged the country all round; till at 
laſt the king laid ſiege to it, and, after ſixty days, 
having tamed the inſolence of the rebels, We | 


himſelf of that nurſery of ſedition. 
and its antiquity, than for either beauty or largeneſs; | 


I hope it may not be unacceptable: to the e | 
if I recite the methods by which this caſtle was taken, 


out of an old contemporary writer who was an eye- 


witneſs of it, to let us underſtand how that age was 
little inferior to ours in the contrivances of works 


4 On Warlike en- 
< the eaſt ſide” (ſays he) © were one petrary and two 7 


Ta- 
« mangonels daily playing upon the tower; and, on chi, 42 


the weſt, two mangonels battering the old tower; 5: ſeRt. 7. & 
| angonis. 


cc 


Has alſo one upon the ſouth, and another on the 


“north part, which beat down two paſſages through 
the walls that were next them. Beſides theſe, there 

% were two machines contrived of wood, fo as to be | 
“ higher than the caſtle and tower, erected. on pur- 

« poſe for the“ gunners and watchmen; they had . Baliferi 
e alſo ſeveral machines, wherein the gunners and 
ſlingers lay in ambuſh. There was moreover ano- 
ther machine, called Cattus, under which the dig- 
„ gers, who were employed to undermine the walls 

« of the tower and caſtle, came in and out. The 
e caſtle was taken by four aſſaults; in the firſt, was 
taken the barbican ; in the ſecond, the outer ballia 


(c 


« thrown down by the miners, where, with great 


| © danger, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the inner ballia 


« through a chink ; at the fourth aſſault, the miners 
« {et fire to the tower, fo that the ſmoke burſt out, 


(46 


« ro ſhew vilibly fome broad chinks ; whereupon the 


Ell 


Ex 


Bi 


TY 


the Warwolf, out of which, before the invention of 
bombs, they threw great ſtones. with ſo. much force 
as to break open ſtrong gates; concerning theſe ( 
| fay) I have ſeveral things to add, if they were not fo- 
reign to my purpoſe. *But my author goes on: Fal- 
«co continued excommunicated, till he had reſtored 
ce to the king the caſtles of Plumpton and Stoke- 
„ Curcy, as alſo the gold and ſilver veſſels, with 
« what money he had; and then he was carried to 
4 London. Orders were given, in the mean time, 
« to the ſheriff, to demoliſh the tower, and the 
„ outer ballia; but the inner ballia, after the works 
« were thrown down, and the ditches filled up, was 
granted to William de Beauchamp to live in. The 
e ſtones were given to the canons of Newenham and 
„  Chadwell, and to the church of St. Paul in Bed- 
ford.“ Nothing is now to be ſeen of it, beſides 
the bare tracks, as they hang over the river, upon 
the caſt ſide of the town; [and, on the ſite of it, is 
a ſpacious and pleaſant bowling- green. 


but little, religious houſes ; to the ſouth Helenſtow, 
Eltow. now Elſtow, a nunnery built by Juditha, wife to 
| Waltheof earl of Huntingdon, and dedicated to 
Helena, the mother of Conſtantine the Great; and, 
Nesse to the eaſt, Newenham, which Roſia, wife to Pagan 

| de Beauchamp, tranſlated hither from the church of 


835 lo-Campo or Beauchamp, confirming and completing 
the act of his mother, was looked upon as the foun- 
der; and accordingly, in his epitaph, which was be- 

fore the high altar of this church, he is called Fun- 


* Ibid, dator de Newenham. * Within two miles of Bedford, 


Riſingho- | 


i was an old caſtle, called by Leland Riſingho-caſtle, 
caltle. 


In his time, the building was ſo entirely deſtroyed, 
that no part of it was viſible; but the area of the 


where the keep or dungeon ſtood, complete. 1 
The Ouſe does not go far from hence, till it comes 


Eaton. to the footſteps of a ruinous caſtle at Eaton, which 


was another ſeat of the Beauchamps ; k(the place, 
in Leland's time, belonged to the lords Vaulx ;)] 
and ſo it bids farewell to Bedfordſhire, hard by 
ziſemed. Biſſemed, where Hugh de Beauchamp, and Roger, his 


guſtine, as appears by the pope's bull. Theſe lie be- 
yond the Ouſe, which, before it comes ſo far, is in- 
4 0 led BP creaſed by a little“ anonymous river from the ſouth , 

t Srarivis. camp of the Danes; with a caſtle, built at the time 
when they burthened thoſe parts with winter-quarters, 
and demoliſhed (as is thought) that Britiſh fort, the 


| &ubr. MS. ing up Roman money. [|| Beſides, there have been 
diſcovered, at Sandye, ſome farther evidences ; name- 
_ ly, glaſs-urns, and one red urn like coral, with an in- 

ſcription ; they have aſhes in them, and are now, or 

lately were, in the hands of a gentleman in Bedford. 

At Cheſterfield alſo there is a Roman camp, where 
coins and urns were dug up, about the year 1670; 
: By Mr. ſome of which “ were beſtowed upon the univerſity 
"fy. of Oxford.] I am conyinced from the ſituation, that 
this is the very Salenæ which Ptolemy ſettles among 
the Cattieuchlani, if Saldny be the true name, as ſome 
have affirmed to me. I paſs by Potton, a little mar- 
ket-town, having met with nothing relating to it, but 
only that J. Kingſton beſtowed it upon Thomas earl 
ſhe Fn, with the lands [TINY to it. Nor is 


B E D F O R 


helow Bedford, on both ſides, were two very neat, 
+ Lel. Itin. St. Paul in Bedford. [+ Yet her ſon, Simon de Bel- | 


which he ſays was a little by weſt from Caſtle-mill. 


caſtle was eaſy to be traced, and the great round hill, 


brother, built a ſmall monaſtery for canons of St. Au- 


place whereof is now called Cheſterfield and Salndy, 
which gives frequent proofs of its antiquity by throw- 


7 


1 . yt 
there much to be ſaid of thoſe towns which lie upon 


Beauchamp built a little religious houſe; Shelford, g:,eiford. 

a market-town'; Biggleſwade, famous for its horſe- Biggleſwade. 
fair and ſtone- bridge. At a little diſtance from hence 

is Stratton, which was formerly the ſear of the barons gtratton. 
Latimer, and afterwards of the Enderbies, and from 

them came by inheritance to the Pigots. 

Five miles from the head of this river, almoſt in 

the heart of the county, ſtands Ampthill, placed up- Ampthill. 


on a hill; a ſtately, royal ſeat, that might vie with a May, C. 


caſtle; and ſurrounded with parks. It was built, 
in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, by John Corn- 
wale baron of Fanhop, out of the French ſpoils , 
whoſe goods (as I have read) when Edward the 
Fourth confiſcated for his ſiding with the houſe of 
Lancaſter, and had attainted him, or rather (as Fan- 
hop himſelf ſays) © the houſe ;” he forthwith gave it 
to Edmund Grey lord of Ruthin, afterwards earl of 
Kent: from whoſe * grandchild Richard, it came to“ N:pote. 
king Henry the Eighth, and he (as the civilians ſpeak) 


added it to the + ſacred patrimony, or (as our com- + Sacre patri- | 


mon lawyers) to the crown; calling the large eſtate *. 


belonging to it the © honour of Ampthil ;” [into Stat. 33. H. 


which it was erected by an act of parliament, in the VIII. c. 37s 
33d year of his reign. Here, in a palace belonging | 
to that prince, dwelt queen Catharine during the pro- 
greſs of the divorce, and from hence ſhe was cited 
to appear before the commiſſioners at Dunſtable. 
The town is much improved in buildings, eſpecially 
by its beautiful and and convenient market-houſe and 
ſeſſions-houſe, where the aſſizes have been frequent} 
held. Here, in the middle of a moſt pleaſant park, 
is a delightful ſeat belonging to the earl of Ailelbury, 
and built by the counteſs of Pembroke; the model 
whereof was deviſed by the incomparable Sir Philip 
Sidney, in his Arcadia, Here is alſo another ſeat of 
the lord Aſhburnham ; and, at ſome diſtance, name- 
ly at Wreſt, a third, the ancient ſeat of the Greys, 

and now the reſidence of his grace the duke of Kent. 
Three miles from Ampthill, a gold-mine was dil- See Kent. 

covered, not many years ſince. ] | 

More to the north lies Haughton· Conqueſt, ſo cal- Haughton- 

led from a famous and ancient family that hath Conqueſt. 
been very long poſſeſſed of it. [Here, in two com- 
mon-fields, one called Great-Danes-field, and the Great and 


other Little-Danes-field, * are a great many pits, fif- 28 Danes- 


teen feet in diameter, or thereabouts; in which pariſh * Aubr. MS. 
are alſo a houſe and a conſiderable eſtate of the lord 
Temesford. And at the conflux ſtands Temsford, noted for a + 


Haverſham. Near this place is Hawnes, the ſeat of Haynes. 
the lord Carteret ; from which Sir George Carteret 

was for his loyalty created by king Charles the Second 

a baron of this realm, by the tits of baron Carteret 

of Hawnes; and, upon his death, the title deſcended 

to John, his ſon and heir; a perſon of early and 

great accompliſhments, and every way qualified to 

do honour and ſervice to his country; to whom alſo 

have . deſcended the titles of viſcount Carteret and 

earl of Granville, in right of his mother Grace, who 


was the youngeſt daughter of John earl of Bath, and 


on whom the ſaid titles were conferred by king 

George the Firſt, by letters patent bearing date January 

1, 1714-15. To the [ſouth] weſt is Wooburn, [where Wooburn, 
the duke has lately built a grand ſeat.] Here is a little 

ſchool, built by Francis earl of Bedford ; and here 

was formerly a famous monaſtery, built by H. de 
Bolebec. [Not far from hence, there is dug up 


great ſtore of fullers-earth, commonly called from 
the place Wooburn-earth ; a thing ſo: very uſeful in 


clothing, that the tranſportation of it has been ſtrict- 
th. 


this little river; namely, Chickſand, where Pagan de Chickfand, 
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Aſply Guiſe. ly forbidden. ] Below Wooburn Calſo, ] at Aſply 


8 2 Guile, they ſay there is a ſort of earth that turns wood. 
to ſtone. into ſtone; for an evidence whereof, I have heard, 


+ Scala geſia- that a wooden + ladder was to be ſeen in that mo- 
8 naſtery, which had been for ſome time buried under- 
ground, and was dug up a perfect ſtone. More to 


Tuddington. the eaſt, Tuddington ſhews its beautiful houſe, built 
by H. lord Cheney, [and now a ſeat of the earl of | 


Stamford ;] where alſo formerlyPaulinus Pever, acour- 
tier, and ſewer to king Henry the Third (as Matthew 
Paris tells us) “ built a ſeat with ſuch palace-like 
“ orandeur, ſuch a chapel, ſuch lodgings, with 
« other houſes of ſtone covered with lead; and 
ce ſurrounded it with ſuch “ avenues and parks; 
<« that it raiſed aſtoniſhment in the beholders.” We 
| had not gone far from this place (by Hockley in the 
hole, heretofore a dirty, but now. a very good, road, 


® Pomariis. 


extremely troubleſome to travellers in winter-time; 


and through fields of excellent beans, yielding a 
pleaſant ſmell, but by their fragrancy ſpoiling the 


ſcent of dogs to the great regret of rhe hunters ;) till 
we aſcended a white hill into the Chiltern, and pre- 


Dunſtable. ſently came to Dunſtable, ſeated in a 1 ground; 
pretty well inhabited, and full of inns. It has four 
ſtreets, anſwering to the four quarters of the world; 
and, becauſe of the drineſs of the ſoil, each quarter 
has a || public pond, which, though ſupplied only 
with rain-water, is never dry. As for ſprings, they 
can come at none, without digging twenty-four 
fathoms deep. In 
a croſs, or rather pillar, which has engraven upon it 
the arms of England, Caſtile, and Ponthieu, and is 
adorned with ſtatues : it was built by king Edward 
the Firſt, in memory of his queen, Eleanor; as 
| ſome others were, in places through which ſhe was 
carried in funeral pomp to Weſtminſter, There is 


| 4 Lacuna. 


no manner of doubt but this was the ſtation which 


Antoninus the emperor, in his Itinerary, mentions 
Magiovi- under the name of Magioninium, Magiovinium, and 
num, . . . | 
7 be 24 Magintum; + nor need it be ſought in any other 
Svo ediion, place : for, ſetting aſide that it ſtands upon a Roman 
* Ae military way, the ſwine-herds, now and then, in the 
Hertford- neighbouring fields find coins of the emperors, which 
—_ they call, to this day, Madning-money z and at a lit 
tle diſtance, on the very deſcent of the Chiltern-hills, 


there is a round military fortification, ſuch as Strabo 


tells us the Britiſh towns were. It contains nine acres, 
and is called Madning-bowre and Madin-bowre ; a 


name, wherein (with little variation) one eaſily diſco- 
vers Magintum. But, after that Magintum, either 


by the forms of war or time, was deſtroyed, Henry | 


the Firſt built another town here with a royal ſeat 
at Kingſbury, and planted a colony to be a curb to the 


inſolence of robbers (as the private hiſtory of the little 


monaſtery, which he founded for an. ornament to his 


colony, plainly teſtifies.) But take the very words 


of that private hiſtory, though they ſavour ſomething 
of the barbarity of that age: It is to be obſerved 
<« that that“ ſtructure, at the meeting of the ways of 
« Watling and Ikening Þ was firſt contrived by Henry 


Area. 


+ Primitks 

ſartabatur. 

In the 2d sro 
edition, Pri- “ the miſchiefs of one Dun, a famous robber, and his 


2 “ gang; and that, from this Dun, the place was called 
| « Dunſtable, Our lord the king built a borough 
ce there, and a royal ſeat for himſelf near it; the bur- | 

65 geſſes were free, in every thing, as the other bur- 


In the middle of the town, there is 


© the elder of that name, king of England, to prevent 


S A T 5 U © H Le A” N . 


« geſſes of the king's realm. The king had in the 
« ſame village a fair and market, and afterwards - 


built a church, wherein, by the authority of pope 


6 Eugenius III, he placed canons regular, infeof- 
« fing the ſaid religious in the whole borough by 
0 charter, and granting them ſeveral immußities.“ 

[But we muſt not believe, upon the authority of a 4 
monkiſh writer, that it is denominated from a robber 
(who ſeems to have the name of Dun given him, for 
the purpoſe;) when the Saxon Dun, and the old 
Gauliſh or Britiſh Dunum, ſo well anſwer the ſitu- 
ation of the place, which is hilly and mountainous ; 
and when we know alſo, that it is very ancient“. 


More to the weſt is Leighton or Leyton, + called al- b 
+ Fu er' 8 


ſo Leighton-Buzzard, corruptly from Beaudeſert; 


about half a mile from which, is a Roman camp. p. 119- 


And, as this ſhews the preſence of that people there, 
ſo the eminence of this town, even in the beginning 
of the Saxon times, ſeems to be proved from thoſe 
conqueſts of Cuthwulph, in the year 571; wherein, 
among others, he is ſaid by the Saxon Annals to have 
taken LygeanbupÞ, which ſeems more properly to 
belong to this Leighton than to Loughborough in 
Leiceſterſhire, where it has been formerly placed; 

for, ſetting aſide, that the Saxons generally fixed in 
ſuch places as the Romans had been in (an obſerva- 
tion that may be confirmed by numbers of inſtances) 
the old name and new do very well agree. The 
termination buph has a particular reference only to 
the fortification that was then there; and why ;- 
not the Lygean be as well melted into Lay or Leigh, 

as the river Lygea is now into Lee or Ley ? Beſides, 

the courſe of his victories doth beſt. ſuit this; for he 
went from Lydeanbuph to Aileſbury, and then to Ben- 
ſington in Oxfordſhire; which lie almoſt in a direct line, 


whereas Lougborough lies quite out of the road. Near 
to Leighton is Battleſden ; from which place Allen Ba- Battlefden. 


thurſt (eldeſt ſon of Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, who for ma- 
ny years enjoyed the office of cofferer under her late ma- 
jeſty queen Anne) was by her ſaid majeſty createdapeer of 
this realm, by the title of baron Bathurſt of Battleſden.} 


Now, of the lords, dukes, and earls of Bedford; Dukes, earls, 


firſt, there. were barons of Bedford of the family of _ 8 8 


Beauchamp, who, by the right of inheritance, were 
almoners to the kings of England on their corona- 
tion- day; but, the eſtate being divided by daughters 
among the Mowbrays, Wakes, and Fitz-Otes, king 


Edward the Third made Engelram de Coucy (earl of 


Soiſſons in France, to whom he had married his daugh- 
ter) firſt earl of Bedford. Afterwards, Henry the 
Fifth erected Bedford into a dukedom, and it had 
three dukes; the firſt, John, the third ſon of Henry 
the Fourth, who beat the French in a ſea-fight, at 
the mouth of the Seine; and again, being regent of 
France, in a land- fight at Vernoil. He was buried 
at Roan, and the fortune of England, as to the French 
wars, was buried with him; whoſe monument while 
Charles the Eighth, king of France, was viewing, 
and a nobleman ſtood by who adviſed him to pull it 
down: * No,” faid he, * let him reſt in peace, 

“ now he is dead; whom France dreaded in the field, 
„ while living.” The ſecond duke of Bedford was 
George Nevil, very young, and the ſon of John mar- 
quis of Montacute; both whom king Edward the 
Fourth did, by an act of parliament, deprive of their 
| honours almoſt as ſoon as he had raiſed them : the 


# A woman oke lived, died, and was buried in this town, had (as appears by her epitaph) nineteen children at five ode 


five, at two ſeveral births; and three together, at three others. 


And, after the coronation of king Charles the Second, the wives 


of two blackſmiths, were, at the fame time, delivered of three children each ; ; one, of _ r ; and the West of three girls. 
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father, for treachery in deſerting his party; and the | tifolia C. B. Iſatis ſeu e Tt ſativum J. B. Woad. 5 


7% out of revenge to the father; though it was, in- 


deed, urged for a pretence, that he had not eſtate 
enough to ſupport the grandeur of a duke, and that 
great men, -when they want anſwerable fortunes, are 
always a grievance and burthen to their neighbours. 


The third was Jaſper de Hatfeld, earl of Pembroke, 


+ Nepote- honoured with this title by his + nephew, king Henry 
the Seventh, whom he had ſaved in very great dan- 


gers; but he, though he lived to a great ages died 
unmarried. 


* $o faid an- However, in the memory of * the laſt age, it re- 
turned to the title of an earldom, when king Ed- 


no 1607. 


ward the Sixth created John Ruſſel earl of Bedford; 
who was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis, a perſon of 
that piety and genteel temper, that whatever can poſ- 
© fibly be ſaid, in his commendation, will fall infinitely 
ſhort of his virtues. His ſucceſſor was Edward, his 


tlogroving grandchild by Francis, his ſon ; who, + growing up 


to the honour of his anceſtors, [married the daughter 
of John lord Harrington, and died in 1627, without 
iſſue; upon which, this title came io Francis lord 


Ruſſel of Thornhaw, ſon of William, fourth ſon to 


the laſt Francis earl of Bedford. This Francis was 


father of William earl of Bedford, who, in the ſixth 
year of king William and queen Mary, was created 
marquis of Taviſtock and duke of - Bedford; in 
which honourable titles he was ſucceeded by Wriothſ- 

ley, his grandſon; who, having married Eliſabeth, 
| only daughter and heir of John Howland of Stretham 


in the county of Surry (from whence he had the 


title of baron Howland of Stretham) died in the 
year 1711, and left, among other iſſue, Wriotheſley, 
who ſucceeded him; but, dying without iſſue, was 
ſucceeded by John, his . now the fourth duke 
5 eighth earl of Bedford. 


$30 This little county has 116 partes. 


More 8 Plants growing wild in 


Bedferdſhire 


| Caryophyllus minor repens 247 40 


far from an ancient Roman camp. 


minoris foliis. An gentianella fugax quarta ? 
Cluſ. © The taller autumnal gentian with centaury- 
like leaves.” On Barton-hills, upon a waſte chalky 


lit now doth to the Welch. 
| call this herb Glaſs, I know no better reaſon than be- 


Gentianella fugax autumnalis elatior, centaurez | 


ground, as you go out of Dunſtable- vn towards 


Gorekambury, Park. p. 407. | 
| Glaſtum ſativum Ger. Park. Iſatis faiva vel la- 


———_—_— 


| This plant is cultivated, in this county, in this manner: 
They, every year, fow the ſeed (it is never ſown above 


it be ſaved for ſeed. 


It is is ſown about the beginning of March, and 


cropped about the middle of May ; eee as the 
leaf comes up. 


as it comes. The firſt crop is beſt, every after crop 
worſe in order, and the laſt worſt of all. 


As ſoon as it is cropped, it is carried to the woad- 


mill, and ground as ſmall as it can be, until it becomes 
fit to ball. 


dry; and, when it is perfectly dry, they grind the balls 
to powder in the mill as ſmall as is poſſible. 


Thus ground, they throw it upon a floor, and water 


mouldy, which they call ſilvering. 
When it is ſilvered, they weigh it by the hundred 


dye, and they ſet the price accordingly. 


per ton. | 


more terrible to their enemies. 
vius, Mela, and Marcellus Empiricus; which word 
appears thence, that Glaſſa, or Glaſs, ſignified 


us; and not a blue colour, as Mr. Camden tells us 
Why the Britons ſhould 


cauſe it reſembles ſome kind of glaſs in colour, 


Glaux . ce Dioſcorides s milk-tare.” 


pag. 1242. 
ſeveral counties. 

Melampyrum criſtatum. © Creſted 1 
See the ſynonymes in Cambridgeſhire. It is no leſs 


places. 

Ribes nigrum. Black currants, ſquinancy- ber- 
« ries.” By the river-ſide at Blunham and elſe- 
where. ; crop | 


HE RTF ORD S HI X k. 


[ ) PON the confines of Bedfordſhire, to- 
wards the eaſt and partly towards the 
ſouth lieth Hertfordſhire, the third of thoſe | 

counties (as I ſaid before) which were poſſeſſed by the 


- Cartieuchlani; its weſt ſide bordereth upon Bedford- 


Vor. I, 


= 


ſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; the ſouth fide upon Mid- 
dleſex; the eaſt upon. Eſſex; and the north upon 
Cambridgeſhire. It is well furniſhed with corn-fields, 


paſture-grounds; meadows, and little woods; and Nordens? 
is Hiſt, of Hert- 
18 fordſhire. 


with Al but very clear, ſtreams : 82 paſturs 
* + ES 


two years together) and pluck up the old woad, unleſs | 


It is beſt in a fair and dry ſummer, but moſt in a 
moiſt; then they crop it four or five times, according, 


When it is balled, they lay the balls on nirdles to 


it, which they call couching; and let it ſmoak and 
heat, turning it every day till it be perfectly dry and 


and bag it, putting two handaed x weight in a bag; and 
fo ſend it to the dyer as fit for ſale, who tries how it will 


The beſt woad is uſually worth exghteen | pounds 


With the tincture of this Shes the ancient : Brirons 
were wont to dye their bodies, that they might appear 


The Romans called 
this herb, in Latin, Vitrum; witneſs Ceſar, Vitru- 


being manifeſtly an interpretation of Glaſtum, it 


the ſame thing to the ancient Britons that it doth to 


which we know hath often a tincture of blue in : 
it; whence alſo. a dilute blue is called color hya- | 
„ | 
An be- 

tonica coronaria, ſive caryophyllata repens rubra ? 
þ, B. © Creeping wild pink.” On ſandy. N * 


Upon Barton-hills four miles from Lewton, Ger. . 
This hath been already mene in 


plentiful here than chere about Blunham and other 
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the leaſt in proportion; and their meadows, here and 
there diſperſed, are, many of them, ſaid to be cold 


and moſſy, and the ſoil, in general; to he, in reſpect 
of ſome. other counties, but barren. of itſelf, without 


the great toil and charge of the huſbandman.] But 


Hg Nord. p- 5 · 


+ Fuller Wor- That they who buy a bouſe, in Hertfordſhire, pay | 
| thies, p. 17. 


Chronicle of Upon the very edge of the county to he north, 


Punftable, 
Roylton, 


Others ſay 
ſhe was the 
wife of Ri- 


chard de 


Clare. 


Stat. 32. H. 
VIII. c. 25 


Tharfield. 


Berners. 


ſo eminent is it for famous ancient places, that, as to 
that point, it may juſtly diſpute pre- eminence with 
all its neighbours; for ſcarce is there any one || 
ſhire in England that can ſhew more footſteps 
of antiquity. [As to viſcountile juriſdiction, both 


before and long after the time of Edward: the Third, 


it was annexed to Eſſex; and one ſheriff ſupplied both 
counties, as did alſo one eſcheator. The juſtices, for 
the greater eaſe both of themſelves and the common- 
people, by conſent, divided the whole ſhire into three 
parts or diviſions, and accordingly have three ſeveral 
courts for the determination of leſſer matters; the | 
more conſiderable being referred to the general meet- 
ing at Hertford. Thoſe, who have made inquiries 
into the affairs of this county, refer its flouriſhing 
condition, partly to the many thorough-fares to and 


from London, which have been the cauſe of the im- 
provement of their towns; and partly to the health- 


fulneſs of the air, which has induced ſeveral of the 
gentry to ſettle in it, and given occaſion to the ſaying : 


<« two years purchaſe for the air.“! 
where it touches upon Cambridgeſhire, ſtands Roy- 


ſton, a town of good note, but not ancient, as having 
riſen ſince the Norman conqueſt; for, in thoſe days, 


there was a famous lady named Royſia (by ſome ſup- 


poſed to have been counteſs of Norfolk;) who e- 
rected a croſs upon the road - ſide, in this place, from 
thence for many years called Royſe's eroſs; till 
Euſtachius de Marc founded a ſmall monaſtery hard 
by to the honour of St. Thomas. Upon this occa- 
ſion, inns began to be built, and by degrees it came 
to be a town, which, inſtead of Royſe's croſs, took 
the name of Royſton, i. e. Royſe's town.” Rich- 
ard the Firſt granted it a fair, as alſo a market, which 
iS now very nu and much frequented, upon ac- 
count of the malt- trade; for it is almoſt incredible 


what a multitude of corn-merchants, maltſters, and 


the like dealers in grain, weekly reſort to this market; 
and what a vaſt number of horſes, laden with corn, 
on thoſe days, fill all the roads about it. [In the 
32d ycar of king Henry the Eighth, a ſtatute paſſed 
for the reducing of this town into one new pariſh.] 
From hence, ſouthward, Tharfield, amongſt the 
tops of ſome ſmall hills, hangs over Royſton; Here 
was the feat of the ancient family of the Berners, de- 


ſcended from Hugh de Berners; upon whom, as a 


reward for the valour he had ſhewn in the Norman 


_ conqueſt, William the Conqueror beſtowed a fair 


Nucelles. 


Family of 


Roffes or Ro- 
cheſter. 


Barons de 
Scales. 


eſtate in Everſdon in Cambridgeſhire; and to that de- 
gree of reputation did his poſterity arrive, that 
John Bourchier, who married the ſole heireſs of | 
this family, received the title of lord Berners, upon 
his being created a baron by king Edward the Fourth. 

Not far from hence lieth Nucelles, a place former- 


ly belonging to the Roffes or Rocheſter; but all its | 
reputation was derived afterwards from the barons] 


de Scales, who were originally of Norfolk, but heirs 
to the Roffes; for king Edward the Firſt, for the 


great ſervices performed in the Scotch wars, granted 


to Robert de Scales certain lands then worth three 
hundred marks per annum, and ſummoned him a- 
mongſt his barons to parliament. The arms of this 
family « were gules with ſix eſcallops argent, which 1 


ciety, a 


* among aſhes:” 
| well peopled : it ſtands upon the- northern border of 
and is famous for 
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have ſeen in ſeveral places. They flouriſned till the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, when the only daugh- 
ter and heir thereof was married to Anthony Wode- 
vile earl * Rivers; whom as his own moſt ſingular 
valour and his fiſter's marriage with the king had 


De Ripa- 


riis. 


raiſed, ſo the malice of his enemies never left purſuing 


bim till they brought him to his end; for Richard 


the Third beheaded him, though he had no way 
deſerved it. After the death of this earl's lady with- 


out iſſue, the inheritance was divided, in the time of 


Henry the Seventh, between John earl of Oxford 


and Sir. William Tindale, Knight, who were found 


to be the next in blood and coheirs; the former by the 
Howards; the latter by the Bigods of Felbridge. 


| South from hence is Widihale, where was diſcover- 


— 


ed a curious draught of ancient date, carved in an 


oaken plank; which was laid before the Royal So- 


obſerved in England. It was read M16, and thought 
to expreſs the year 1016; the M being taken for a 
Roman numeral, and the 16 for Arabian figures. 


This was given to the Roſas Society by Mr. Gulſtan, 15 
| whoſe ſeat is here. 


Lower, eaſtward, is s Aſhwell, TIRE is, << « the 3 
a good large country: village, and 


the county in a low ground, 
ſprings which here break forth out of the fide of a 
ſtony bank or creek, covered over and ſhaded with 
tall aſhes ; whence the water flows continually i in ſo 
large a quantity, that its current, being at a ſmall 
diſtance gathered into one channel, ſerves to drive a 
mill, and ſoon after becomes a. river. F rom theſe 


| wells and aſhes together, as it is moſt certain that the 
Engliſh-Saxons gave it the modern name of Aſh- 
well, ſo I was formerly of opinion, that the ancient 
Britons, who were wont to give divine honours to 
mountains, rivers, fountains, and groves, as Gildas 
hath obſerved, had accordingly, on the ſame account, 


and in the very ſame ſenſe, given to this place the 


name of Magioninium; and that it was the old 


Magioninium of Antoninus. But F time hath now 
informed me better, and I am not aſhamed to change ; 
my opinion, in this point: for it is not my humour 
to be fond of my own miſtakes. And yet this place 


has its antiquity evidenced by a large ſquare fortifica- 


tion hard by, which, by the Roman coins frequently 
found there, ſhews whoſe work it was; alſo in 
Domeſday-book (which contains the ſurvey of all 
England, taken by William the Conqueror above 


* ſix hundred years ago) it is 1 8 a bo-“ 
rough. _ 


ſeated upon a whutiſh ſoil z concerning which place 
antiquity is wholly ſilent, as well as concerning its 
neighbour Hitching, [or Hitch-end; “ fo called from 
lying at the end of a wood called Hitch, which for- 
merly came up to it; the main buſineſs of the inha- 


birants is malting, and their market chiefly noted for , 
corn.] 


From thence we come to Wimondley, ſeated in a 
well-cultivated and rich ſoil; an ancient and famous 
manor, which 1s held by the moſt honourable tenure 
in this kingdom (the lawyers call it grand ſerjeantry ;) 


England, and, for chat time, to be, as it were, the 
royal;cup- -bearer: 


as the moſt early inſtance of our common fi- SeeHelmedon 
gures, (uſually called Arabian) which. had ever | been 


More to the ſouth, I faw Baldock, a market - town, Baldock 


by which the lord thereof is bound, on the inaugura- jeantry. 
tion-day, to preſent the firſt cup to the king of 


This honour was enjoyed, in vir 
tue of the lordſhip, towards the beginning of the 


Nor man 


Philoſ. Traut 
anno 1734, 
120. 


in Northamp- 
tonſhire. 
Colcheſter in 
Eſſex. 


Aſhwell, 


+Now placed 

at Dunſtable 
in Bedford- 
ſhire, 


500, C 


Hitching, 
* Norden. 


6s. 


Grand ſer- 


* 80 
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Hex 
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Norman times, by a nokile family who had the name of | 
Fitz- Tees; from whom it came by a daughter to the | 


Fitz- Tees. 
a _ Argentons, - Theſe derive both their name and pedi- 
Argentons, gree from David de Argenton, a Norman ſoldier, who 
ſerved in the wars under William the Conqueror; in 
+ They have memory of which office, they + all along gave for 
2 siwens their arms three cups argent in a field gules. But at 
length, upon failure of iſſue male, in the reign of 
: Henry the Sixth, Eliſabeth Argenton, who was ſole 
heir, brought to her huſband Sir William Allington, 
knight, a very fair eſtate, together with this honour; 
from whom the ſeventh, in the lineal detcent, is * Giles 
Allington, a young gentleman of an obliging and truly 
generous temper, who (I hope) by his own virtue will 
add anew luſtre to the ancient reputation of this fa- 
mily. [Of the ſame William Allington, baron of 
EKillard, was created baron Allington of Wimondley, 
in the 35th year of king Charles the Second; which 
title expired in Giles, his ſon, for want of an heir 
male; and the manor was fince purchaſed by the wi- 
dow: of James Hambleton. + 


* Jo ſaid 
anno 1607. 


r in 


fley. 
5 2 - Of, who frequently reſided, and at laſt died, here; and, 
Hexton. 
s an oval camp of great ſtrength and ancient works; 
- and near it, on the top of another hill, is a hillock, 
ſuch as the Romans were wont to rear for ſoldiers 
Hain, wherein, many bones have been found. A parcel 
of ground, near the foreſaid Gauen is called Dane-fur- 
long to this dax. 

South from Wimondley m near the high | 
road between Stevenhaugh and Knebworth, the ſeat | 
of the famous family of the Littons, I faw certain 
Hills caſt yp, of a conſiderable bigneſs; ſuch as the 
old Romans were wont to raiſe for ſoldiers ſlain in 
battle, where the firſt turf was laid by the general: 
Unles one ſhould rather ſuppoſe them to have been 
placed as limits; for it was an ancient cuſtom to raiſe 
ſuch little hills to mark out the bounds of places, 

| and underneath them to lay aſhes, coals, lime, broken | 
I" the coun · Potſherds, &c. as I ſhall ſhew more at large in ano- 
y of New ther place. [ But, if they were neither Roman bury- 
Dr ing-places nor bounds, I am apt to think they had 
— relation to the Danes; for the hundred, at a 
little diſtance, called Dacorum- hundred, and the place 
within it, Dane:end, ſeem to be an evidence of ſome | 
remarkable thing that the Danes either did or ſuffered, 
in this place. 
county, tells us (but, upon what grounds, I know 
not) that the incurſions of the Danes were ſtopped 
nin this place, where they received a ſignal overthrow; 
Which, if true, and built upon a good authority, makes 

this conjecture the more probable. ] 

Lower, and more to the ſouth, lies the head of the 
Lea river.. river Lea, by our anceſtors called Ligean ; which 
Whetham. with a very gentle ſtream paſſeth firſt by Whetham- 
ed. fied, a place very fruitful in wheat, from whence al- 
ſo it took its name. John of * Whethamſted, there 
born and thence named, was by his learning and 
fame a great ornament to it, in the days of Henry the 
Sixth. From thence it runs to Brocket-hall, the ſeat 


Dane-fur- 
long. 


placed 
ſtable 


ford- Dacorum- 


Hundred, | 
Dane-end. 


in Jo 


rden. De Laco 


frunentario. 


Brocket- 
ball, 


. it paſſed by marriage to the Reads ;] and Wood-hall, 
heretofore, ] the ſeat of the Butlers, who, being de- 
ſcended from a baron of Wem, by marriage came to 
the eſtate of the Gobions; [as this eſtate, by the ſame 
way, paſſed to Francis Shallcroſs of -Digginſworth.] 
laps Hat- Thence- it comes near Biſhops-Hatfield, a town ſeat- 


2 ed upon the ſide of a hill; on the upper part where- 


Wood-h all. 


id ſer- 
ry. 


Now, C. * det a very fair houſe, + once "RY to the 


Not far from hence is Offley, fo el from king | 


Hexton (near the military way) where, on a high hill 


And Norden, in his deſcription of this | 


of the knightly family of the Brockets, [from whom 


biſhops of Ely; which was rebuilt and beautified 
by John Morton biſhop of Ely; for king Edgar gave 
forty hides in this place to the church of Ely. [But 
now it is neither a royal nor biſhop's ſeat, but be- 


| longs to the earls of Saliſbury, being a place of great 


pleaſure, upon the account of its parks and other con- 
veniencies. For ſituation, contrivance, building, proſ- 
pect, and other neceſſaries to make a complete ſeat, it 
gives way to few in England. In this pariſh is alſo 
a ſeat of the earl of Angleſey, with a park en 
to it. | 

From this Hatkeld, moſt of our hiſtorians affirm, 
that William de Hatfield, ſon of king Edward the 
Third, took his name; though it was really from 


Hatfield in Yorkſhire, where, to the neighbouring ab- 


bot of Roch, queen Philipa gave five marks and 
five nobles per annum to the monks, to pray for the 
ſoul of this her ſon; and the ſums, being transferred 


to the church of York, are now paid by the earl of V. Yorkſhire 
Devonſhire.] From Hatfield the Lea paſſes on to 


Hertford, which in ſome copies of Bede is writtzn Hertford. 
Herudford, in that paſſage where he treats of a y- 
nod holden there A. D. 670; which name ſome 
will have to ſignify the red ford,” [(a name that Red ford. 


would agree well enough to the ſouth and welt parts 


of the county, where the foil is a red earth mixed 


with gravel ;) and] others the © ford of nharts.” [Tt 
18 called. in Saxon, Heopepops 
taken from a hart, with which fort one may eafily 
| imagine fuch a woody country to have formerly a- 


a name, no doubt, - 


bounded. Hartingford adjoining makes alſo for that Hartingid, 
opinion; and the arms of the town, which (if rightly 


| eepreſengeg by Speed) are a © hart couchant in the 


< water,” ſhould ſeem to put it beyond diſpute, 
that this at leaſt was the tradition; and yet two late Gale, p. 62. 
writers (contrary to the plain import of the Saxon Chancery, P. 
name) ſtill rather chuſe to interpret it a * red ford,” 
contending, at the ſame time, (partly, from. that ana- 
logy of the names) that it was the Durocobrive of 
pings which they ſay, in Britiſh, implies as much 

a * red-water- paſſage. 75 | 

"This town, in the time of William the Canquerar, 
as we find in Domeſday-book, diſcharged itſelf for 
ten hides, and there were in it twenty-ſix burgeſ- 
6“ ſes;” but, in our days, it is but thinly inhabited, 
being chiefly conſiderable for its antiquity ; for the 
whole county took its name from it, and it ſtill con- 
tinues the ſhire-town. It hath a caſtle ſeated upon 
the river Lea, which is thought to have been built 
by Edward the elder; and it was enlarged firſt by 
the family of Clare, to whom it belonged : for 
Gillebert de Clare, about the time of * the 
Second, had the title of earl from this Hertford; 
and Robert Fitz-walter, who was of the ſame houſe 


of Clare, when king Stephen ſeized into his hands 
all the caſtles of England, directly told the king 


himſelf, (as we read in Matthew Paris) that by ancient 
right the cuſtody of that caſtle belonged to him. 
After that, it came to the crown, and king Edward 


the Third granted to his fon John of Gaunt, then 
earl of Richmond, afterwards duke of Lancaſter, 


« this caſtle, together with the town and ' honour 
« of Hertford ; that there,” as the words run in the 


grant, 66 he might keep a houſe f uitable to his quality, 


« and have a decent habitation.” [Here is a very fair 


ſchool, founded by Richard Hale, a native of this 
county, who endowed it with forty pounds per 


annum. 
From hence the x river Lies 3 reacheth Se 


ſo named from a ſort of dam anciently made there 


| 
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to ſtop the current; commonly called Weir or a 
Ware : [which, as it is confirmed by an abundance 
of waters thereabouts, that might put them under a 
neceſſity of ſuch contrivances; ſo, particularly, from 
the inundation in the year 1408, when it was almoſt 
all drowned ; “ ſince which time,” ſays Norden, and 
& before, there was great proviſion made by weirs 
and ſluices for the better preſervation of the town, 
and the grounds belonging to the ſame.” The 
plenty of waters hereabouts gave occaſion to that 
ingenious and uſeful project of cutting the channel 
from hence to London, and conveying thither the 
New River. New River, to the great convenience and advantage 
of that city; which river was at firſt called alſo 
Middleton's waters, from Sir Hugh Middleton, a 
great undertaker in that work. For the better effect- 


3, James I. c. ing of this, two ſeveral acts of parliament were 


J james I. e. Branted to the city of London; who finding it too 
12. chargeable, and thereupon deſiſting, Sir Hugh Mid- 


dleton himſelf (aſſiſted by divers gentlemen) brought 

the river near the city; and, for the completing of 

this deſign, and preſerving of the river, a corporation 

was erected 17 James I, by the name of the Gover- 

nors and Company of the New River, &c.] This 

town was firſt very ah r to Hertford, and now 

by i its populouſneſs hath quite eclipſed it; for, in the 

time of the barons wars with king John, under the 
countenance and protection of its lord, the baron of 

Wake, it preſumed to turn the high road hither ; 

| whereas, before that time, it was a ſmall village, : and 

In/pcximus no waggons could paſs hither over the river, by 
* reaſon of a chain drawn croſs the bridge, the key 
whereof was always in the cuſtody of the bailiff of 
Hertford. Much about the ſame time, Gilbert Mar- 
ſhal earl of Pembroke, then the principal peer of 
England, proclaimed a tournament on horſeback at 
this place, under the name of a fortuny; deſigning 
thereby to elude the force of the king's proclamation, 
by which tournaments had been prohibited. This 
drew hither a very great concourſe of nobility and 
gentry 3 and, when he came himſelf to make his ca- 
1241. reer, his horſe unfortunately broke the bridle and 
threw him, and he was, in a miſerable manner, 
trampled to death. Theſe tournaments were public 


Foriunium. 


Tourna- 


ments. exerciſes of arms, practiſed by noblemen and gentle- 


men ; and they were more than mere ſports or diver- 

ſions. They were firſt inſtituted (if we may believe 

Munſter) i in the year of our Lord 934, and were ma- 

naged by their own particular laws, which may be 

Perf: in the ſame author. For a long time, this prac- 

tice was continued, in all parts, to that degree of 

madneſs, and with ſo great a ſlaughter of perſons of 

the beſt quality, eſpecially here in England, from the 

NA time king Stephen had brought it in; that the 
. 

Nlatth. Par. church was forced by ſeveral canons expreſly to for- 

An. 1248. bid them, with this penalty annexed, that whoever 

ſhould happen to be ſlain therein ſhould be denied 

Chriſtian burial. And, under king Henry the Third, 

by advice of the parliament, it was enacted, that the 

offenders eſtates ſhould be forfeited, and. their chil- 

dren diſinherited; and yet, in contempt of that good 

law, this evil and pernicious cuſtom prevailed long 

after, and was not wholly laid aſide till the reign of 

43 9 king Edward the Third. [The ancient Saxon An- 

1016. hals, in the year 1016, ſpeak of the Danes failing 

inco Appan, when they had a deſign upon the king- 

dom of Mercia; and, as that place is not yet found 

and ſettled, there is room for a conjecture, that the true 

reading may be do papan, and that, on that ſuppoſition, 


ſame year he came to the crown)] demoliſhed it. 08 
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they came to this place along the river wot But this 

by the bye. EM 
North from Ware, is bum Pullin 0 a 9500 Barnt- Pel- 

ſome great fire that hath happened here. ® There bam. 


were ſome fragments and foundations of old build- : "_— d. p. zi. 


ings which appeared plainly to have been conſumed 


by fire, and ſo to have given name to the place; 
and, in the walls of the church, a very ancient mo- 
nument, namely, a man figured in ſtone, and about Weaver, 
him an eagle, a lion, and a bull, all winged; and a Mon. f. 54. 
fourth of the ſhape of an angel; poſſibly, contrived | 
to repreſent the four evangeliſts ;- under the feet of 
the man a crols-fleury, and under the croſs. a * 
pent.] 
Between the two towns, Ware and Herford which 
are ſcarce two miles aſunder, Lea is increaſed by two 
ſmall rivers, from the north; Aſſer names them 
Mimera and Beneficia; rand the Saxon Annals, 
Memepa and Benepica.] I ſhould gueſs that to be 


the Beneficia upon which Bennington ſtands, where "mo 


the Benſteds, a noted family, had formerly a ſmall 

caſtle; and that to be the Mimera which paſſeth by | 
Puckerich, a place that obtained the privilege of a Puckerich, 
market and fair by the grant of Edward the F irſt, | 
which was procured by the intereſt of William le Bland. 

Behind Puckerich is Munden Furnival, which deſerves Furnival. 
to be mentioned on this account, that it had, for its 

lord, Gerard de Furnival, (from whom alſo it took its 
name) a younger ſon of Gerard Furnival of Sheffield. 

But now let us return to the river Lea and the town 

of Ware, as far as which place the Danes came up 

the river in their light pinnaces, as Aſſer relates it; 3 

and there built a fort, which when king Alfred could 

not take by force, he dug three new channels, and 

ſo turned the waters of the Lea out of their old courſe 8 


to hinder the return of their fleet, that, from that time, 


the river was of very little uſe to the neighbourhood, 

till it was long ſince reſtored to its ancient channel, and | 

made more commodious for the conveyance of wares, 

corn, &c. The Lea, ſoon after it hath left Ware, 

ſand paſſed by Stanſted (where Sir Edward Baeſh Stanſted. 
endowed a fair alms-houſe and a grammar-ſchool, be- 

ſides a conſiderable benefaction given to the church)! 

receives from the eaſt a ſmall river named Stort, * 
which firſt runneth by Biſhops-Stortford, [formerly] Biſhops · 
a little town, but now grown into a conſiderable ?. VT ed. 
place, well ſtocked with inns and a good market ; 

it is built in the form of a croſs, having four ſtreets 
pointing to the four quarters; in the four roads an- 

ſwering to which, were anciently four croſſes. It was 
formerly] fortified with a ſmall caſtle ſtanding upon Caſtle of 
an hill, raiſed by art within - a little iſland ; which 2 55 * 
caſtle William the Conqueror gave to the biſhops 

of London; whence it came to be called Biſhops- 
Stortford. But king John, out of hatred to biſhop 
William [de S. Maria, made biſhop anno 1199, the 


ſeems to have been of great ſtrength, having within 

it a dark and deep dungeon, called the convicts pri- Convids pris 
ſon ; but, that this name denotes ſome great privileges ſon. 
formerly belonging to it, I dare not (with a late au- 

thor) affirm ;. believing it to be no other than the priſon 

which the biſhop of London might probably have in 

that place, for the ſafe keeping of clerks convicts. In 

one of the windows of the church, are the names 

of king Athelſtan, St. Edward, and king Edward ; 

but of no other later kings.) of 


From thence the Lea paſſeth on to Hunſden, which Honſdon. 


place, by the favour of queen Eliſabeth gave the title 


Bare 


Hur 


The 
houſ 
+ Cc 


Ste 
ſame 
+ Fu 
Wor 
17. 


Vero 


St, A 


Caſſibe 


town, 


Municit 


HER 


of baron to Sir Henry Cary, en lord chan bei 31 
for, beſides that he was deſcended from that family 
of the dukes of Somerſet which was of the blood 
L- royal, he alſo was, by his mother Mary Bolen, 
couſin-· german, to queen Eliſabeth. The Lea, having 


Baron of 
* 


. 21. 
received this ſmall river, haſteneth, with a more full 
and briſk current, towards the Thames, and, in its 
paſſage thither, ſalutes Theobald-houſe, commonly | 
| Theobald- called Tibauld's ; a place than which, as to the fa- 
1 C. bric, nothing + could be more elegant; and, as to the 
ow N gardens, walks, and wilderneſſes, nothing more plea- 
ſant. This houſe was built by that Neſtor of Bri- 
tain, the right honourable baron Burleigh, lord trea- 
ſurer of England; (to whom more particularly this 
river is obliged for the recovery of its ancient chan- 
nel) [and was very much improved by his ſon Robert, 
"Stat. 4. who exchanged it with king James the Firſt for 
1 „ Fatfield-houſe. + In the year 1651, during the civil 
Korthies, p. wars, it was quite defaced, and the er of 1 it ſhared 
MN” among the ſoldiers.] 
. But now let us return to the heart of the county; 


| wherein are more ancient places: Twelve miles weſt 

BM verolamium. from Hertford, ſtood V erolamium, in old time, a very 
ch, famous city; Tacitus calls it Verulamium, and Ptolemy, 
385 Urolanium, and Verolamium. The ſituation of this 
place is well known to have been cloſe by the town 

I. $; Alban's of St. Alban s in Caiſno hundred (which hundred 


was, without doubt, inhabited by thoſe Caſſii, of | 
The Saxons called | 


it pavlinga-cerrep, from the famous high-way named | 


whom Cæſar makes mention.) 


Watling-ſtreet ; and penlam- cearven: nor hath it 
called Verulam, though nothing of that remains, 
beſides ruins of walls, chequered pavements, and 
Roman coins which they now and then dig up. [Some 

of the Roman bricks do alſo ſtill appear, and the great 
church here was built out of the ruins of Old Veru- 
lam; for, although time and weather have made the 
outſide look like ſtone, yet, if you break them, or 
go up to the tower, the redneſs of the brick preſently 
appears. About the year 1666, here was found a cop- 
per coin, which had on one ſide Romulus and Remus 
ſucking the wolf, and on the hone Rome ; but Was 
much defaced.] 208 | 
The town was an on hs ade of a 1 1 hill, | 
to the eaſt; and it was fortified with very ſtrong walls, 
a double: rampire, and deep trenches, to the ſouth. 
And, on the eaſt, it had a ſmall rivulet, which for- 
merly made, on that ſide, a large mere or ſtanding 
Water; whereupon it has been conjectured, that this 
— was the town of Caſſibelinus (ſo well defended by 
„woods and marſhes) which was taken by Cæſar; 
for there is not, that I know of, any other mere 
hereabouts. In Nero's time, it was eſteemed a Mu- 
nicipium; which gave occaſion to Ninnius, in his 
Catalogue of Cities, to call it Caer-Municipz ſo that 
there is no doubt but this was that Caer Municipium, 
. which Hubert Goltzius found in an old inſeription. 
Theſe Municipia were towns, whoſe inhabitants en- 
joyed the rights and privileges of Roman citizens; 
and the name aroſe d muneribus capiondis, | i. e. from 


Ti 
rd. 


of 
ore. 


: Manicidia. 
Rs pri- 23 


„ monwealth.“ 


lic council, they had a ſenate and people; as to their 
magiſtrates and prieſts, they had their Duumviri and 

| eee wed alſo their cenſors, 
Eqiles, quæſtors, and flamins: but Whether this 
our Verulam was a Muncipium with ſuffrages, or 
0 „ „ 


don. 


SJ > 
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yet loſt its ancient name; for it is ſtill commonly 


their capacity to bear public offices in the com- 
As to orders and degrees, they had |: bY 

their Dochriandec (ſenators or maſters ;)/ their Equites, 0 

| (or gentlemen ;) and their commons: as to their pub-· 


without, is not eaſy to determine. A Municipium 
with ſuffrages they called that which was capable 
of public honours, as they called the other, which 
was incapable, a Municipium without ſuffrages. In the 
reign of the ſame Nero, when Bunduica or Boadicea, 


queen of the Iceni, out of an inveterate hatred of the 


Romans, had raiſed a bloody war againſt them, this 
town (as Tacitus writes) was by the Britons entire- 


ly ruined; of which Suetonius makes mention in theſe 
words: 
that prince's inhumanity, were attended with great 

|< ſlaughter in Britain, where * two of the chief * Verulam 
towns in that iſland were ſacked, with à dreadful ànd Maldon. 


„ Theſe miſeries, which were the effects of 


- 


* ſlaughter both of Roman citizens and their allies.” 
| Yet, afterwards, this city flouriſhed again, and grew 


up to a great degree of eminency; and I have ſeen 


ſeveral pieces of ancient money, which, in all pro- 

bability, were coined here, with this inſcription, 
TASCIA ; and on the reverſe VER. which the 

moſt inquiſitive and learned antiquary David Powel, 

S. T. P. interprets © the tribute of Verulam :” for 

Taſc, (as he ſays) in the Britiſh, ſignifies tribute; Taſe what it 
Taſcia, a tribute penny; and Taſcyd, the chief col- h nifes. 
lector of tribute; but, if you pleaſe, view the coin 

once more, for I have given you a fight of 1 it be- 

1 


ee will have it, that theſe pieces were coined, ” 
before the coming-in of the Romans; but I am 
not of their mind: for I have always thought them to 
be che tribute money which the Romans (as I obſerved 
before) were wont, every year, to raiſe by a poll and a 
land tax; for, before the coming of the Romans, I can 
ſcarce think that the Britons coined money. And yet I 
am notundmindful of what Cæſar writes of them: © they Britiſh mo- 
« uſe,” ſaith he, bral--money, or rings of iron made to Eu» 
dia certain weight ;” where ancient copies have lanceis 
ferrets, for which the critics have ſubſtituted laminis Others ann 
ferreis, e. e. plates of iron.“ But it would be im- 4. 
pertinent to repeat my former diſcourſe upon this Of the Bri- 
ſubject; let us therefore return to the buſineſs in hand. tiſm coins. 
As to Verulam, no one thing was ſo great an ho- 
nour to it, as that it brought forth St. Alban, a per- 
ſon deſervedly eminent for his piety, and Readineſs 
in the Chriſtian faith; who, when Diocleſian, by all 
ſorts of torments, endeavoured the utter extirpation 
of the Chriſtian religion, did, with an invincible, con- | 
ſtancy of mind, ſuffer martyrdom, the firſt, man in 
Britain. For this reaſon he is called « our Stephen,” Alban the 
and the 4 protomartyr of Britain ;” and Fortunatus — 
roma mentions him, ds 1 fie) Nan 3 
Alen, , fene, Briveie, are 122 
Fe. 
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And ate Bricin holy, Alban be. 
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hundred years ago, gives an account in verſe of St. 2 mn a 
„Ger- 


Alban's martyrdom, and ow 1 executioner Was, by man. 
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Stands, By 


Holmehurſt. 


| Ts fil, 8 
S t. German's the walls of this ruined city, a ſmall chapel, which 


CATTIBUCH A 


| * and of four uture happineſs.” Together with the 
| monaſtery, there preſently grew up a town, which 


Millia pœnarum Chriſti pro nomine paſſus, 
Quem tandem rapuit capitis ſententia cæſi. 
Sed non lictori ceſſit res tuta ſuperbo, 
Lique caput Santto, ceciderunt lumina ſævo. 


After a thouſand ſufferings for the fait, 

When judg'd at laſt to end them all with 
death; | 

The bloody lictor did juſt Heav'n ſurpriſe, 

And, as the faint his head, the villain loſt his 
eyes. 


In an old agonal, or hiſtory of his paſſion, we are 
told, that the citizens of Verulam cauſed an ac- 
count of his ſuffering to be expreſſed on a marble z 


which they placed in their town-walls, as a public diſ- 
grace to him, and a terror to all Chriſtians. But af 
terwards, when the blood of martyrs had overcome 
the cruelty of tyrants, the Chriſtians built a church 
here to his memory; which, as Bede tells us, was a 


piece of moſt admirable workmanſhip. And now 
Verulam came to be ſo much reverenced for its ſanc- 


tity, that, A. D. 429, a ſynod was held here, upon 


occaſion of the Pelagian hereſy, which was ſpread a- 
new over the iſland by Agricola, ſon to Severianus, a 
biſhop ; and it had ſo generally infected the Britiſh 


' churches, that, to maintain the true faith, they were 


forced to ſend into France for Germanns biſhop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus biſhop of Troyes; who, con- 
futing the hereſy, rendered themſelves thereby very 


venerable to the Britons ; eſpecially St. German, as 
appears by the many churches dedicated to him in 


this iſland. Particularly, there was remaining, near 


bore that faint's name, though otherwiſe profanely 
employed; [but now pulled down.] It ſtood in the 


very place where St. German preached to the peo- 


ple; for which we have the authority of ſome an- 
cient records of St. Alban's church. We are told 


| farther by Conſtantius (who lived at the ſame time) 
in the life of St. German, that he cauſed the ſepulchre 
of St. Alban to be opened, and placed therein the 


relics of certain ſaints, © that they, whom one Hea- 


ven had received, might alſo reſt together in one 


« ſepulchre.” I take notice of this by the way, 
that we may hence collect what was the cuſtom of 
that age. Not long after, Verulam fell into the hands 


of the Saxons; but Uther the Briton, for his ſerpen- | 


tine ſubtlety ſirnamed Pendragon, recovered it, with 


much difficulty and after a very tedious ſiege. After 


his death, it fell again into the ſame hands; for Gil- 


das's words plainly enough intimate, that the Saxons, 


in his days, were poſſeſſed of this city: © God,” 


faith he, © hath lighted up unto us the moſt clear 


ee lamps of his ſaints ; whoſe burial-places, as well 


as the places of their paſſion, might excite in our 


e ſouls a great fervour of divine love, every time we 
« caſt our eyes upon 'them, if (as a puniſhment to 
« our great wickedneſs) the barbarians had not been 


«ſuffered to rob us of them; I mean, St. Alban at 


« Verulam, &c.“ Verulam was now quite ruined 
by theſe wars, when, about the year of our Lord 


' 795, Offa, the moſt potent king of the Mercians, 
founded, over- againſt it, in a place they called Holme- 


hurſt, a very large and ſtately monaſtery to the me- 


mory of St. Alban, or, as his charter expreſſes, © unto 
« Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to St. Alban the mar- 


6e tyr, whole relics the divine grace hath diſcovered, 
* as a hopeful pledge both of our preſent proſperity, 


his ſucceſſors, did beſtow on this monaſtery very 


Ito that purpoſe out of Florilegus, that you may ob- 


of the royal demeſne, which is diſtant about twent/ 


from the ſaint took the name of St. Alban's, The St. Albar',, 


ſame king Offa, and ſeveral other kings of England, About | 


year 96 


large poſſeſſions, and obtain for it from divers popes 
very ample privileges. I will here recite a paſſage 


ſerve the extraordinary liberality of our princes to 
the church; thus therefore he: The moſt mighty 
“king Offa gave St. Alban, the protomartyr, a town 


miles from Verulam, and is called“ Uneſlaw; and 8 
«* + many other lands round about, as may be ſeen + 3 
in that king's charter kept, to this day, in the Per eircuilin. 
«* ſaid monaſtery. The immunities and privileges 
« thereof are ſo large and peculiar, that it is ex- 
empted from paying the apoſtolical duty to the 
e pope, called“ Romeſcot ; whereas neither the king, That is, a 
* nor archbiſhop, nor any other biſhop, | abbot, or — 
« prior, nor any other perſon whatſoever in the whole g 
kingdom, is exempted from this payment, this place 

alone is exempted. Furthermore, the abbot, or a 

monk, acting as archdeacon under him, exerciſes 


cc 


cc 


cc 


| © epiſcopal juriſdiction over all the clergy and laity 


& 


reſiding on any of the lands appertaining to the 
“ monaſtery ; ſo that the abbot hereof is not ſubject 
to any archbiſhop, biſhop, or legate, but to the 
< pope alone. This alſo deſerves our obſervation, 

that, when the magnificent prince Offa made a 

gift to the pope of the peter-pence of his king- 

dom, he obtained this particular'privilege for the 

church of St. Alban, the protomartyr of England, 

that that church might colle& and retain, to its 

own uſe, all the romeſcot or peter-pence through- 

out Hertfordſhire, in which county that church 

ſtands; wherefore, as the church itſelf by the king's 

grant enjoys all manner of royalties, ſo the abbot of 2 
the place, for the time being, hath all epiſcopal or- * 1 
<« naments.” Alſo pope Hadrian IV, who was born 

near Verulam, granted to the abbots of this monaſ- 
tery (theſe are the words of the privilege) „ That, 
* as St. Alban is well known to be the protomartyr 
of the Engliſh nation, ſo the abbot of his monaſtery 
* ſhould in all times be reputed the firſt, in dignity, 
« of all the abbots in England.” Neither did the 
abbots neglect any improvements that might be 
uſeful or ornamental to it, who filled up with earth a 
large pool or mere which lay under the town of 
Verulam. The memory of this pool remains in 
a ſtreet of the town called Fiſhpool - ſtreet; near which, Anchors du 
when anchors happened in our memory to be dug ? · | 
up, ſome (led into a miſtake by a corrupt place in 
Gildas) preſently concluded, that the Thames had for- 
merly had its courſe this way. But, concerning this 
mere or fiſhpool, an ancient hiſtorian writes thus: 

« Alfric, the abbot, purchaſed, for a great ſum of 

* money, a large and deep pond called Fiſhpooal, 
which by its vicinity was very prejudicial to the 
church of St, Alban; for the fiſhery belonged to the 
crown, and the king's officers and others, that came 

to fiſh, were troubleſome and chargeable to the 

« monaſtery and the monks ; the ſaid abbot therefore 

“ drained the water out of the pool, and turned it 
< into dry land.“ nl ee ee ee 10); 
If I ſhould lay any ſtreſs upon the ſtories common 


49 


among the people; viz. how great plenty of Roman 


coins, how many images of gold and ſilver, how many 
veſſels, how many marble pillars, how many capitals; in 


fine, how many wonderful pieces af ancient work ; have 


been 


ors dig 


* 


About the 
year 960. 


„ 
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been fetched out of the earth; I could not in reaſon 
expect to be credited. However, take this ſhort ac- 
count, upon the credit of an ancient hiſtorian : * Eal- 


red the abbot, in the reign of king Edgar, ſearch- 


& ing the old fubterraneous vaults of Verulam, broke 
& them all down, and ſtopped up the ways and paſſa- 

es ges under-ground, which were arched over very | 
« artificially, and very firmly built; ſome whereof 
« were carried under that water, which, in old time, 
« almoſt incompaſſed the whole city; this he did, 
becauſe they were ordinary lurking - places of thieves 
and whores. He filled up the ditches of the city, 
and ſtopped up certain caves thereabouts, whither 
malefactors uſed to fly for refuge; but he laid 
aſide all the tiles, and ſuch ſtones as he found fit 
for building. Hard by the bank, they found 
oaken planks, with nails ſticking in them, covered 
with pitch, as alſo ſome other ſhipping-tackle ; par- 


« fir. And a little after: Eadmer, his ſucceſſor, 
« went forward with the work which Ealdred had 
e begun, and his diggers met with the foundation 


* of a palace in the middle of the old city; and, in 


&« a hollow place in the wall contrived like a ſmall 


& cloſet, they diſcovered books having covers of 


& oak and ſilk ſtrings; one whereof contained the 


3 life of St. Alban in the Britiſn language; the reſt 


tc contained certain Pagan ceremonies. When they 
ce had opened the earth to a greater depth, they met 


& with old ſtone-tables, tiles alſo and pillars, pots, and 
ce great earthen veſſels neatly wrought, and others of 


&«.olafs, containing the aſhes of the dead, &c. And, 


© at laſt, out of theſe remains of old Verulam, Ead- 


* $ ſaid 


A ee bnthnich hoppy te was drowns 


1 -Qbtain'd the happy crown of areyadarn. | 


« mer built a new monaſtery to St. Alban.” Thus 
much of the antiquity and dignity of Verulam. For 


the honour of it, give me leave, by way of corollary, | 
to add this hexaſtich of Alexander Necham, who 


was born "ere hy 400 years ago : 


uno 1607, 


1 Urts peas erat e plus opereſee. | 
Arti, nature debuit illa minus. 
| Pendragon Arthuri patris bæc gbſeſſa laborem 
_ . Septennem ſprevit cive ſuperba ſus. 
Hic oft martyrii roſeo decoratus bonore 
# N civis, Mes Roma, uus. | 


| 1 ancient e | ns town, 1 

5 doch kindneſs An hath ſhew'd, bur Nature 

| Great Arthur's fire a 8 SEP power, 
For ſeven long years, did the proud walls endure. 
Here holy Alban, citizen of Rome, 


And in noir place: 


Hlic locus ætatis pr Fa primerdia monte | 
Annes felices, letitieque dies: 
Hic locus ingenuus pueriles imbuit annos 
_ Avtibus, & noftra laudis origo fuit. w 
Hic locus infignis, magnd/que crenuit alumnos, 
Flix eximo Maryre, gente, fitu. © of 
© Militat bie Chriſto, notteque diegue labori 
Ai lanbio Relgioſs W N 


Here my glad years and all my joys began. 
In gradual knowledge here my mind increas'd ; 


Here the firtt ſparks of glory fir d my breaſt. 


ticularly, anchors half eaten with ruſt and oars of 


Hail noble town ! where fame ſhall ne'er forget 
The faint, the citizens, and happy ſear. 

Here heaven's true ſoldiers, with unwearied care 
And pious labour, wage the Chriſtian war. 


But, now, old Verulam is turned into corn-fields, 
and St. Alban's flouriſhes; which roſe out of the st. Alban's. 
ruins of it, and is a neat and large town. The 
church of the monaſtery is ſtill in being; a pile of 
building very much admired for its largeneſs, beauty, 
and antiquity. When the monks were turned out, 
it was by the townſmen purchaſed for four hundred 
pounds (otherwiſe it had been laid even with the 
ground) and converted into a parochial church. It | 
f had in it a very noble font of ſolid braſs, where- + Hath, C. 
in the children of the kings of Scotland were wont 
to be baptiſed ; which font Sir Richard Lea, com- A font aken | 
mander of the pioneers, brought hither among the gut of the 


th 


Scotch ſpoils, 
reſt of the ſpoils taken in the Scotch wats, and placed * Pre — 
it here with this proud 3 | - | canicubari0- 


run. 


CUM LTHIA OPPIDUM APUD SCOTOS 
NON INCELEBRE, ET EDINBURGUS PRI- 
MARIA APUD EOS CIVITAS, INCENDIO 
CONFLAGRARENT, RICHARDUS LEUS 
EQUES AURATUS ME FLAMMIS EREP- 
TUM AD ANGLOS PERDUXIT. HU 
EGO TANTI BENEFICIH| MEMOR, NON 
NISI REGUM LIBEROS LAVARE SOLITUS, 
NUNC MEAM OPERAM ETIAM INFIMIS 
ANGLORUM LIBENTER CONDIXI. LEUS 
VICTOR SIC VOLUIT. VALE. ANNO DO- 


MINT. M. D. XLIII. ET ANNO REGNI baron 
RICI OCTAVI XXXVI. 


« When Leith, a town of good account in Scot” - 
land, and Edinburgh, the principal city of that 
« nation, were on fire, Sir Richard Lea, knight, 
+ ſaved me out of the flames, and brought me into 
England. In gratitude for this his deliverance, I, 


| © who heretofore ſerved only at the baptiſm of the 


| © children of kings, do now moſt willingly offer the 


ſame ſervice even to the meaneſt of the Engliſh 
I“ nation, Lea the conqueror hath ſo commanded. 


by Adieu. A. D. 1543. in the mY ou of unn 
1 * Tenry the U op 8 


[This font was taken away i in the Jate civil wars, Fuller's „Wor- | 
| as it ſeems, by thoſe hands which ſuffered nothing * p. 32. 


| (how facred ſoever) to ſtand, that could be converted 


to money. There is a wooden one to ſupply its 
place, which is ſaid to be made of the ſame ſhape 


7 with the old font.] 


But to return; as antiquity hath. abies: this 
place to religion, ſo Mars ſeems to have made it a 
ſeat of war. To paſs by other inſtances, when our 


nation had almoſt ſpent its vital ſpirits in the civil 


wars between the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, 


I there were two battle fought, within this very town, by 
che heads of the two parties, with different ſucceſs; 


in the firſt fight, Richard duke of York defeated the 


ILancaſtrian party, took king Henry the Sixth pri- 
ſſoner, and flew a great many perſons of the beſt 
quality: but, four years after, the Lancaſtrians had 

che advantage under the conduct of queen Margaret, 

| routed the Yorkiſts, and recovered their king. [With Ant. Hert. 
| the bodies of the ſlain in thoſe two battles, the church P: 472. 


and church-yard of St. Peter's were filled. 
In the middle of this town, king Edward the Firſt 


erected a very ſtately trow, our the year- 1290, in 


memory 


—— — — 
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ed, C, thy fo great a perſon 3 ; [which manor is now in the 
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memory of queen Eleanor, who, dying in Lincolnſhire, 
was from thence carried to Weſtminſter z the Tame 
he did in ſeveral other places through which they paſ- 
Viſcoun's, ſed, This place hath given titles to ſeveral perſons 
— of honour; that of viſcount to the famous Francis 
Bacon, lord Verulam, and lord chancellor of England, 
created viſcount of this place, January 18, 1620. 
Afterwards, Richard de Burgh, earl of Clanrickard 
in the kingdom of Ireland, was created earl of St. 
Alban's by king Charles the Firſt, and was ſucceeded 
in that honour by Ulick, his ſon; with whom that 
title died, for want of iſſue male. A little before 
the reſtoration, this honour was conferred upon 
Henry Jermain, baron of St. Edmundſbury, for his 
faitliful ſervices to king Charles the Second; and af- 
terwards, by the ſame king, it was erected into a duke- 
dom, i in the perſon of Charles Beauclair, who, having, 
in the 28th year of the ſaid king's reign, been 
created baron of Heddington and carl of Burford, 
Was, in the 35th year, advanced to the farther dignity 
of duke of St. Alban's.] ; 

5 About this town (to omit a certain fort in the 
Oifter-hills, neighbourhood, which the vulgar call the Oiſter-hills, 
but which I am apt to think was the camp of Oſtorius 

the proprætor) the abbots piouſly erected a little nun- 
nery at Sopwell, and St. Julian's hoſpital for lepers; 
with another, named St. Mary + de Pree, for infirm 
women: near which they had a great manor named 
Gorambery, where Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of | 
Hath erect the great ſeal of England, || erected a ſtructure wor- 


+ Of the 
meadow. 


poſſeſſion of the Grimſtons, deſcended from Sir Har- 
bottle Grimſton, a perſon of great worth and eminene, 
and maſter of the * in Chancery for twenty-ſix 
years.] 
Near this TON lieth Reahorae, which 1 Aiden a 
« red water ;” and yet the water that runneth by this 
place is no more red than that of the Red- Sea. It was 
very famous, in old time, for the relics of Amphibalus 
the martyr, found here; who was the perſon that in- 
ſtructed St. Alban in the Chriſtian faith; for which 
faith he alſo ſuffered under Diocleſian. At preſent, 
it is remarkable for the old military high- way, com- 
monly called Watling-ftreet, upon which it is ſeated; 
It is alſo and alſo for a certain brook near it, called * Wen- 
pag 1 8 mer, which, (as the common- people believe) when- | 
1 ever it breaks out and ſwells high, always portends 
dearth or troubleſome times. - [This is laid to have 
broken out in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and 
to have run from the 19th of February till the 14th 
of June following; from which eruptions a place 
Markat. upon this river, commonly called Markat, but more 
7 truly Meregate, i. e. (faith Norden, “ dan iſſue or 
4 out-gate of ne N frems, to as taken its 


Redborne. 


name.] t | | | 
Near this, y we om 3 a, wh 8 Duro 


Diiie: co- bri- 


5 brivæ, a ſtation of which Antoninus makes mention 


(though, indeed, the diſtance would perſuade us 
otherwiſe;) for Redborne, in our language, and Dur- 


C ATH A HE Ui coHiLtaNK 


man, whoſe barony alſo it was; but, in time, it was 


of St. Alban, and upon the holy Evangeliſts, 


man high-way croſſed this water, to wit, below - 
Flamſted; for, juſt at this place, near the way, at 
ſeven miles diſtance from Verulamium, (though now, 
through the negligence of tranſcribers, the number 

is changed to twelve) a good large ſpring riſes, and 
croſſes it with a ſmall ſtream; which, though here it 
has no name, below St. Alban's is called Col. And, Col. 
as to the termination Briva, which is added to the Briva What it 
names of very many places, i it might ſignify (as I ſup- 
poſe) among the ancient Britons and Gauls, a bridge 
or paſſage over a river; ſince we find it no-where 
uſed, but at rivers. - In this iſland: there were one or 
two Durobrivæ, that is, (unleſs I am much deceived) 
* paſſages over the water; in Gaule there was Bri- 
va Iſariæ, now Pontoiſe, where was the paſſage over 
the Iſara or. Yſore ; Briva Oderæ, over the Odera; 
and Samarobriva (for that is the right name) over 
the Soame. . [The late commentator upon the Itine- 
rary, deriving the Latin name from the Britiſh dour 
water, cyfe to flow together, thinks. it ought- to be 
ſought near a concourſe or meeting of rivers; and, 
obſerving that Hertford better anſwers the diſtances 
than Redborn, and that there the rivers Bean and 
Arron empty themſelves into the Lea, he removes the 
Durocobriva of Antoninus to that place. 

Some what higher, upon a ſmall hill, ſtands Flamſted, Flamſted. 
which, in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, Leofſtan, 
abbot of St. Alban's, gave to three Knights, Turnot, 
Waldef, and Turnman, on condition that they ſhould 
ſecure the neighbouring country from robberies; but 
William the Conqueror took it from them, and gave 
it to Roger de Todeny or Tony, an eminent Nor- 


transferred by a daughter to the Beauchamps, earls a 
Warwick. 5 

Hence I paſſed fouttward.. to 8 a ſmall Hempſtead 
market- town, called Hehan- Hempftead, when king 
Offa made a grant of it to the monaſtery of St. 
Alban's ; it is ſeated among hills by the ſide of a ſmal! 
river, which, a little lower, runs into another that 
goes through Berkhampſtead. In this place the no- Berkhamp- 
bles of England had a meeting, when, by the per- ficad. 
| ſuaſion of F retheric, abbot of St. Alban's they were 
| conſpiring to throw off the new Norman government : f 
« Thither came William the Conqueror in perſon (as 
« we read in the life of this F retheric) much concern- 
ed, for fear he ſhould, to his great diſgrace, loſe 
that kingdom which he had gained with ſo much 
| *© blood; and, after many debates in the preſence of 
* Lanfranc the archbiſhop, the king, to ſettle a firm 
« peace, took an oath upon all the relics of the church 


„ which the abbot Fretheric: adminiſtered; that he 
% would: inviolably obſerve all the good, approved, 
and ancient laws of the kingdom, which the holy 
and pious kings of England, his predeceſſors, and 
<« eſpecially king Edward, had eſtabliſhed.” But 
moſt of theſe noblemen's eſtates were: ſoon after ſeiz- 
ed and confiſcated by him, and he beſtowed this 


coh, in the Britiſn or Welch tongue, ſignify one and; 
the ſame thing, to wit, © red water.“ Now, to 
ſearch after the ſituation of ancient places, we have 
no better guides than ancient inſcriptions, the courſe, 
of the great roads, the reaſon and ſimilitude of names, 
and the rivers and lakes adjoining z.though they do not 
exactly correſpond to the ſeveral diſtances aſſigned in 
theltinerary, which may very well be corrupted, and the 
paſſage from one place to another may be cut ſhorter. 
And certainly the old Duro-co-brivz mult have 


town upon Robert earl; of Moriton and Cornwall, 
who, according «9:cammon\tradition, built here a 
caſtle wich a double ditch and rampart 3 in Which 
caſtle Richard, king: of the Romans and earl of Corn- 
wall, died; :full»of days and honours. + Upon default 
of iſſue of that earl, king Edward the Third gave 
this town and caſtle to Edward, his eldeſt ſon, that 
moſt renowned and warlike prince, whom he created 
duke of Cornwall; from hence, to this day, it 
continues a part of the poſſeſſions of the duchy of 


Sullo ' 


been ſeated in the ſame place where that Ro- 


Cornwall. 1 caſtle is now nothing but ruined 
walls, 


walls, and one rude heap of ſtones ; above act 
upon a final hill, Sir Edward Cary, knight, maſter 
1 of the Jewel-houſe to the king (deſcended from the 
I ath lately hotiſte” of the Cary's. in Devonſhirc) * built a noble 
. 5 Ed. and exceeding pleaſant ſear Within tlie town itſelf, 
. a. 59. there is nothing worth ſeeing; except A. ſchool found- 
5 ed by J. Incent, dean or” St. Paul's in London, 


who was a native of this town. More to the- 
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Wing'sLang- ſouth; Heth King's- Langley, heretofore a ſeat of 
Ye the kings, where Edmund of Langley, ſon to Ed. 
wart the Third, and duke of York, was born, and 
thence alſb amel Here was a ſmall cell of friars 
prædicants, in which that unhappy prince R Richard 
the Second was firſt bütied, after he had been bar- 
baroufly Ueprived both of his kingdom and his life; 
but, not long after, his body was removed to Weſt⸗ 

| minſter, and had a monument of | braſs beſtowed || 

upon it, to make amends for his kingdom. Almoſt 
| oppoſite to this is another Langley, which (becauſe | 
ir belonged to the abbots of St. Alban's) is called 

\bbots- Abbots-Langley; the place where Nicholas Break- 
" 1;;. ſpeare was born, who was afterwards pope” by the | 

EV. name of Hadrian the Fourth; the fame who firſt | 
preached the Chriſtian faith to the people of Norway, 
and alſo quieted the tiimmults of the people of Rome, 
at that time endeavouring to recover their ancient | 
berties. Frederic the Firſt, emperor of the Ro- 

mans, held this pope's ſtirrup, as he alighted from 
his horſe; and at laſt he loft his life by a fly that 
flew into his mouth and choked him. In the year 
1736, Robert Raymond, lord chief Juſtice of the 
King' *Herich, a perſbn of great ertiinente 1 in the pro- 
feſſion of the law, was advanced to the dignity of 
a baron of the realm, by the title or lord e 
baron of Abbots-Langley. 1 1 20G 

Watford. Eower, I ſaw Watford” to ach the Mohifons 

Rickmans- bart been great benefattors)] and Ritkmanſworth ; 

worth. two market-towns;- concerning which we have nothing 

more ancient, than that king Offa beſtowed them 

Caiſhobery. upon St. Alban, as he alſo did Caiſhobery that lies 

next to Watford. At this place, a houſe was begun 
by Sir Richard Moriſon, a perſon of great learning, 
and employed by Henry the Eighth and Edward 
the Sixth in ſeveral embaſſies to the greateſt princes 
in Europe; but he left it to his ſon Charles to finiſn, 
who made it a beautiful ſeat; [and it is now, by in- 
heritance, the poſſeſſion of the earl of Eſſex, by the 
marriage of Arthur lord Capel with the daughter and 
heir of Sir Richard Moriſon. Near the aforeſaid 

More park. Rickmanſworth, is More-park ; which place belong- | 
ing formerly to the duke of Ormond, Thomas, his 
eldeſt ſon, was ſummoned to parliament, in the life- | 
time of his father, by the title of lord Butler of More- | 
park; and Algernoon Seymour, upon the death of 

his mother, the ducheſs of Somerſet, who was heir to 
the barony of Piercy, had, in virtue thereof, a ſeat 
in the houſe of peers. ] | 

© More to the eaſt, the Roman military way paſſed 


ſtead-heath, and ſo by Edgworth and [not far from] 
Elleſtre ; near which place, at the very ſame diſtance 
Sulloniacz. that Antoninus in his Itinerary places the Sulloniacæ, 
(to wit, twelve miles from London, and nine from 
Verulam) [on the edge of Middleſex,] there remain 
the marks of an ancient ſtation; and much rubbiſh 
Brockley-hill is dug up on a hill which is now called Brockley- 
; p. hill. [Mr. Burton and“ Mr. Norden ſeem inclined 
| to think Elleſtre the old Sulloniacz ; yet it does not 
appear, that any thing of antiquity has been diſ- 
covered there, nor does the old Roman way run 
Vol. I. | | 


in a direct line from London to Verulam over Hamp- 


through it, that place lying near a mile to the 
right Ran. T hrough Edgware, indecd, a mile ſouth © 
of Brockley, the way paſtes towards London; fo that 
Mr. Talbot, when he ſettled the Satltalice there, 
had at leaſt ſome ſhew of probability on his ſide. 
But, u remains of antiquity appearing, chere is, in 
truth, no reaſon why it ſhould be ras from 
Rocky hill; eſpecially fince, of late, coins, urns, - 
Roman bricks, &c. have been dug up there (in the 
place where Mr, Napier built a fair new. ſeat) as 
well in laying the foundation of che houſe, as in 
levelling the gardens ; ; 'Tarities of this kind have been 
alſo turned up with the plough, for about ſeven or 
eight acres round. The late annotator upon Antoninus 
ſuppoſes there may be ſome remains of Sulloniacæ 
in Shenley, a place at ſome {mall diſtance, which he! Shenley. 
ſays was formerly written Shellenay, and might as 
well be changed from Sulloniacæ, as Tournay from 
Tornacum, Douay from map and 5 6 from 
Fung merge 7 | 

gut to return; when the Rötnan government was 
at an end, and barbarity was introduced by the deſola- 
tions of the Saxon wars, this great road, as all other 
things, lay quite neglected for a long time, till, a lit- 
tle” before the Noah conqueſt, Leofſtan, abbot 1 
St. Albar's, repaired and reſtored it; “for he,“ as 
we read in his life) „ cauſed the great woods at 
7 along, from the edge of the ＋Chiltern as far as 4 Cihria. 
* London, to be cut down, eſpecially upon the king's 
T5 high-way, commonly called Watling-ſtreet ; alfo, 
“ all high and broken grounds to be levelled, bridges 
to be built, and the ways made even for the con- 
ce yeniency of paſſengers.” But, above. * four hun- , Three, C. 
dred years ago, this road was again almoſt deſerted, 
upon the opening of another through Highgate and 
Barnet, by licenſe from the biſhop of 1 aindon. Bar- 
net, F now a- days, begins to be an eminent market , go ſaid 
for cattle ; but it was b more eminent for a bat- anno 1603. 
tle fought there in the wars between York and Lan Recon Ow 
caſter, in which England inflicted upon itſelf what- 
ever miſchief 3 and treachery could effect: 
for, at Gledſmore, hard by, the two parties, on an Gledfinore; 
Faſter-day, had a ſharp encounter, and, for a long 
time, by reaſon of a thick fog, the event was doubt- 
ful; but, at laſt, king Edward the Fourth heppily 
gained the victory, and Richard Nevil, carl of 
Warwick, was flain ; a man whom the {miles of for- 
tune had made ſtrangely inſolent and a particular 
enemy to crowned heads, and who, by his death, 
freed England from thoſe apprehenſions of a con- 
tinued civil war, which they had long laboured un- 
der. [Here, at Barnet, was diſcovered a medicinal Feller Wor- 
ſpring, ſuppoſed by the taſte to run through veins of hies, P. 18. 
allum; it coagulates with milk, the curd whereof 
has been found to be an excellent Wige for green 
wounds. ] EY, | 

This county. of Hertford had earls that were of the Barlo of 
family of Clare, who therefore were more common- Hertford. 
ly called earls of Clare, from Clare, their principal 


ſeat, in the county of Suffolk. The firſt that J have 


met with was Gilbert, who is a witneſs to a charter of 
king Stephen, under the title of earl of Hertford. 
Roger de Clare likewiſe, in the red book in the Ex- 


chequer, bears the title of earl of Hertford, in the 


reign of Henry the Second; as alſo his ſucceſſors, See the earls 
whom you may ſee in their proper place. But, when nb x oh . 
this family, by right of inheritance as well as by folk. 
their prince” s favour, came to be alſo earls of Glou- 


ceſter, they bore the two titles jointly, and were ſum- 


moned to parliament by the names of earls of Glou- 
40 | ceſter 
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| ceſter and Hertford ; and, accordingly, Richard de 
Clare, who died A.D. 1262, is by Matthew of 
Weſtminſter expreſly called earl of Glouceſter and 


Hertford, in the place where he recites his epi- 
taph : 


Hlic pudor Hippolyti, Paridis gena, ſenſus Ulyſſis, 
Fee pietas, Hecloris ira jacet. 


Here Hector's rage, Ulyſſes? wiſdom lays, 
Hippolytus's bluſh, and Paris 12 


280 ſaid But, within the memory of our * fathers, king 
anno 1607. Henry the Eighth honoured Edward de St. Maur, 


or Seymour, with the title of earl of Hertford, who | 


was afterwards created alſo duke of Somerſet; to 
whom ſucceeded, in this earldom, his ſon of the ſame 


name a perſon of great honour, and a true loyer of 


learning; - [who, being diſpoſſeſſed of all by the at- 
tainder of his father, was reſtored, in the firſt year of 


queen Eliſabeth, by letters patent bearing date the | 


13th of January, to the titles of lord Beauchamp and 
earl of Hertford. Edward, the ſon, died in the 
life-time of his father; and fo did his eldeſt ſon of 
the ſame name; whereupon he was ſucceeded by 
William, his grand-child, who by king Charles the 
Firſt, for his eminent ſervices, was advanced to the 
title of marquis of Hertford, and afterwards, upon the 


| reſtoration of king Charles the Second, to that of 


duke of Somerſet. Since this time, the ſame 


perſons 


have ſucceſſively enjoyed both thoſe honourable | 


| + See Somer- titles. +] 
ſotſhire. 
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More rare Plants orowing ill i in Hert- 


fordſhire. 


Alſine montana minima acini, facie rotundi-folia. 


. | tenuiter laciniatum. 


| 5 


| Park. Not far from the ruins of old Verulam. Park. 


CATTIEUCHLANI 


An alſines minoris alia? Thal. Harcyn. « Small 
% mountainous round-leaved chick-weed, reſembling 
« ſtone-baſil.” In the mountainous parts of this 
county on the borders of Buckinghamſhire near Chal- 
font St. Peter's. Found by Dr. Plukenet. 
Gentianella autumnalis centaurii minoris foliis 


P. 407. 
Hieracii ſeu philoſelte majoris 1 humilis, fo- 
lis longioribus, rarids dentatis, pluribus ſimul, flote 


| ſingulari noſtras. On a dry bank at the edge of a 


wood in a lane leading from Hornhill to Rickmanſ- 
worth. Dr. Plukenet. 

Lyſimachia lutea flore globoſo Ger. Park. « Yel- 
% low looſeſtrife with a globular tuft of flowers :” 
ſaid to be found near King's-Langley by Phyt. Brit. 

Mentha piperata. Pepper-mint, or mint having 
“the taſte of pepper.” Found 1 in this county by Dr. 
8 

Militaris aizoides Ger. See the other ſynonymes in in 
Cambridgeſhire. © Freſh-water-ſoldier, or water-aloe.” 
In the new ditches of Hatfield P. P). +4 

Ophris five bifolium paluſtre. Park. © Marſh 
„ tway-blade.” On the wet grounds between Hat- 
field and St. Alban's. Park. p. 505. 

Orchis myodes major Park. major flore grandiuſ- | 
culo J. B. muſcam referens major C. B. The 
c0 greater fly-orchis.“ Found by Dr. Eales HEAT 
Welling in Hertfordſhire. 

Helleborine latifolio flore albo clauſo. 66 Broad- 
« lcaved baſtard-hellebore with a white cloſe flower.” | 
Found by Dr. Eales, near Diggeſwell in this county. 

5 Sphondylium montanum minus anguſtifolium 


ſerved by Mr. Doody near Tring in this county. 

Campanula Alpina minor rotundifolia C. B. About 
Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire, in an old gravel- 
pit there, obſerved by Dr. Plukenet. | 


TRINO- 


cc Jagged cow-parſnip.” Ob- 
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E * T the Catticuchlani, the people, called by Ceſar Trinobantes, by Ptolemy 1 Tacitus Trinoantes, inba- 
bited thoſe parts which have now changed their names, and are called Middleſex and Eſſex. From whence 
that old name wr derived, I cannot ſo much as gueſs, unleſs it came from the Britiſh Tre-nant, implying © towns 
< in @ valley; for this whole country, in a manner, lies in a level all along the Thames. But this is a conjecture 
which I am not very fond f; though the people which inhabited Gallovidia in Scotland, lying all low and in a vale, | 
were called, in Britiſh, Noantes and Novantes; and the ancient people, named Nantuates, lived about Le Vault, * Rheni val- 
| pr the Vale of the Rhine, and had their name thence ; ſo that this conjecture is at leaſt as probable as that of others, lis. 
do, out of a ſpirit of ambition, have derived theſe Trinobantes from Troy, as if one ſhould ſay Troja nova, or 
new Troy; and let them enjoy their om fancies for me. In Cæſar's time, this was one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the 
tobole kingdom (for ſuch a body of people as lived under the e ſame common laws and government he always calls Ci- 
vitas, or a city) and was governed by Imanuentius, who” was ſlain by Caffibeline. Upon this, Mandubratius, big 
fon, fled for his life, went over into Gaule to Ceſar, put himſelf under his protection, and returned with him into 
Britain. At this time, theſe our Trinobantes defired Ceſar by their ambaſſadors to eſpouſe the cauſe of Mandubratius 
"againſt Caſſibeline, and to ſend him into the city, as deputy-governor. This was granted them; upon which, they 
gave forty hoſtages, and, the firſt of all the Britons, ſubmitted themſelves to Ceſar. This Mandubratius (to ob- 
* ſerve it by the way) is, by Eutropius, Bede, and the more modern writers, always called Androgeus ; but how this 
difference of the name ſhould come is a myſtery to me, unleſs it be true, what I was told by one very well ſeilled both 
in the hiſtory and language of the Britons, that the name of Androgeus was fixed upon him, on account of his villainy 
and treachery : for the word plainly carries in its meaning ſomething of villainy ; and he (in the book called Tri- 
ades) is reckoned the maſt villainous of thoſe three traitors to Britain, becauſe he was the firſt that called in the 
Romans, and io ay his country. After Mandubratius (when civil wars at home drew the Romans from the care 
of Britain, and ſo the kingdom was left to its own kings and laws) it plainly appears, that Cunobeline had the 


government of theſe parts. Take here a view of one or two of 12 coins, though 1 have a" you both theſe, and 


Adminius, his ſon, when baniſhed by bis father, went over with a ſmall body of men to C. Caligula; to whim 
be ſurrendered himſelf. ' This ſo buoyed up the young emperor, that, as if he had conquered the whole iſland, he 
ſent boaſting letters to Rome; ordering the meſſengers over and over, that they ſhould not be delivered to the conſuls 
but in the temple of Mars, or in a full ſenate. After the death of Cunobeline, Aulus Plautius, by commiſſion from 
the emperor Claudius, made an attempt upon this country; Togodumnus, one of Cunobeline's ſons, he flew; the other, 
Carattacus, he conquered, and (as it is in the Faſti Capitolini) + had a triumph decreed upon it, with ſo much + Ovans tri- 
ſplendor and greatneſs, that (as Suetonius tells us) Claudius himſelf walked fide by fide with him, both as he went P davit. 
into the capital and came out of it. Then the emperor in perſon preſently tranſports his forces, and, in a few months, 
reduces it into the form of a province. From that time, the Trinobantes had no more wars; only, under Nero, they 
entered into a combination with the Iceni to ſhake off the Roman yoke , but this inſurrection was ſoon ſuppreſſed by 
Suetonius Paulinus, and (as Tacitus bas delivered it) not without great ſlaughter on the fide of the Britons. When 
the Roman government in this iſland came to an end, Vortigern the Briton, (as Ninnius tells us ) being taken pri- 
ſoner by the Saxons, gave this country for bis ranſom; which, for a long while after, had its kings; but they 
were uch only as held under the kings of Kent, or Mercia. Of theſe, Seberbi was the firſt that embraced Chriſtianity, 
in the year 603 ; and Cuthred was the laſt of them, wwho, being conquered by Egbert in the year 804, left the 
Hades to the Weſt-Saxons. But, of theſe things, I have ſpoken more largely in anitber place; yow let us ſurvey 
the country tſelf. a Rn, | | | 
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MIDDLESEX. 
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Coln river. 


middle Saxons, becauſe the inhabitants 
of it lived in the midſt of the caſt, weſt | 


and fouth Saxons, and of thoſe whom | 


in that age they called Mercians; it is divided from 
Buckinghamſhire, weſtward, by the little river Coln ; 


from Hertfordſhire, northward; by a certain known | 


IDDLESEX has its name from the 


rind, not (as ome would have it) from a Roman mil- 
liarium here placed: for Stanes doth not lie upon 

the Roman way between London and Pontes, or any 
other of that kind; upon which the milliaria or mile- 
ſtones were only ſet. An army of Danes, in the year 
1009, after they had burnt Oxford, returning along 
the Thames: ſide, and hearing that an army from Lon- 


don was coming againſt them, paſſed t the river at this | 
town, as the Sakon Chronicle tells us; and ſo chey | 

went into Kent, to repair their ſhips.] Near the bes 

| fore-mentioned-ſtone, there is a famous meadow called 
Runing-mead, and commonly Renimed, wherein was Runing- 
a great meeting of the nobility, in the year 1213, to. WON - 
demand their liberties of king John; upon theThames's 


running by that place, the author of Why ry of 
Tame and- Iſis has theſe lines : * WR, 1? a 


limit; from Eſlex, caltward, by the river Lea; and, 
| ſouthward, from Surry and Kent, by the Thames. 
The county is very ſmall, being, at the longeſt, but 
twenty miles; and, where e only twelve. 
The air is exceeding healthful, and the ſoil fertile; 
the houſes and A cvery- where neat and ſtately; 
and there is no part of 1 it but affords a wee many re- 
mar!kables. 
Upon the river Coln, at its firſt entrance into this 


Breakſpeare. county, I met with Breakſpeare, the ancient ſeat of a F 
Pope Hadri- family of that name, of which was deſcended pope Subluit hic pratum, N A Rauinel 8 - 
585 Hadrian the Fourth, mentioned a little before. [Some Quo ſedire duces armis anniſque verendi, bg 
Cannons. miles to the welt is Cannons, the beautiful ſeat of the Negis Joannis cuperent qui vertere ſceptrum,” BR! 
7 duke of Chandos, N car Breakſpeare, and on the ſame Edwardi Sancti dum leges juraque vellent 
Haresfeld. river, is] Haresfeld, formerly Harefelle, the poſſeſ- Principe contempto tenebroſo 6 carcere duci: 
© fon of Richard, the ſon of Giſlebert, in the time of | Hliinc ſonuere tube pluſyuam civilia bella, 
William the Conqueror. More to the ſouth, Ux- WEL & ane refugus e in oras. 
* Soſaid bridge, a * modern town, and full of inns, is ſtretched | N end 
Urbridge. out into a great length; [made famous, in the laft | Now 1 upon the bank appears, 
| gage, by a treaty there-held;January-30, 1644, in the. Where men, renown'd For honour, arms, and 
time of king Charles the Firſt, between the king and | years 
| the parliament then firting/ar Weſtminſter ; the par- Met to reform the ſtate, hou the king, 
| | ticulars of which are largelycrelated by our hiſtorians. | And Edward's laws: from long oblivion bring. 
| Aubr. Ms. Near Uzbriige, in the parith of Hedgerley, is an an- | Hence more than civil wars the land oppreſs'd, 
1 Hedgerley. cient camp, which ſeems to be Britiſh.] Below it is | And Lewis with his F rench the rebels 8 
| 1 Drayton. Drayton, built by the barons Pa get; [advanced to | increas d. — 
| | the honour of carls of Uxbridge,” in the perſon of WTF TER i a 1 
| N | Henry Paget ; who, (beſides the ſaid hereditary title | | Then it paſſcs by Coway-ſtakes near Lalam, where gee the Ro- : 
| li] of baron) "before: enjoyed alſo the title of lord Paget | (as we have obſerved) Cæſar paſſed the Thames; and mans in Bri 
| 1 of Burton; having been created a peer of this realm, | the Britons, to prevent him, obſtructed the bank _ | 
1 by that ſtyle, in the lite-time of his father. Hard | and ford with ſtakes; from whence it has its name, flakes 
W | Coiham. by is Colham, which came from the barons Le [At Shepparton, hard by, is an incloſed ground called Aubr. Ms. 
: j Sͤnannell. Strange to the earls of Derby; and Stanwell, the ſeat | War- cloſe, in which have been dug up ſpurs, ſwords, Shepparton 
1 $ ED 1 of the family of Windeſore, from the coming in of & c. with great numbers of men's bones; and at Wm 8 
=_ * So ſaid the Conqueror till within the memory of * our fa- little diſtance, to the weſt, part of a hos camp 
[ . anno 1607. thers. Nor far from hence the Coln, after it has | is ſtill viſible. ] | Gliding from hence, the Thames 
| | | b made ſome iſlands, ſlides through a double mouth into | takes a view of Harrow, the higheſt hill in this coun- Harrow-bill 
I! | the Thames; upon which, as a German poet of our | ty, which, on the ſouth, has very fruitful fields, for | 
| | | age, defcribes i it, a long way together; eſpecially about the little vil 
| i | bk: Ty _ lage of Heſton, the wheat-flour whereof has been par- Heſton. 
d | Tet campos, ſylvas, tot regia tefta, tot hortos, | ticularly made choice of by our kings, for their own 
| 5 Arliſici dexird excultos, tot vidimus arces, bread. [By reaſon of its great height, it was alſo | 
|] | Ut nunc Auſonio Tamiſis cum J. Wride certet. choſen by William Bolton, the laſt prior of Great St. 
lt | Bartholomew's in Smithfield, on which to build him 
1 Such fields, ſuch woods, ſuch ſtately ps ap- a houſe, to preſerve him from a deluge that was prog- 
i pear; noſticated from certain eclipſes in watery ſigns, and 
4 Such gardens grace = earth, fuch tow? rs the 7 | was to happen in the year 1524. With this, not 
# . air; 8 3 | only the vulgar, but alſo. learned men, were ſo un- 
13 That Thames with Roman Tyber may compare. reaſonably infatuated, that they victualled themſelves, : 
| 8s Toe 9 | as both Hall and * Speed confid 
. | | 8 Stanes, in Saxon, odana, offers itſelf firſt, in the uy to high ag tear 5 ee ee Prong : 
mm | + Sublicius. Very weltern limit, where is a + wooden bridge over | Amongſt whom was this prior, who not only ro- 
if the Thames. As to the name, it had it from a boun- | yided himſelf with a houſe here at Harrow, but = 
| } dary-ſtone formerly ſet up here, to mark out the ex- ried all forts of proviſions with him thither, to ſerve 
tent of the city of London's juriſdiction in the river; | for the ſpace of two months. Mr. + Stow, I'acknow- + Survey P 
| | ledge, 417, 419 
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M 1 
edge, would have all this to be a fable, and that prior 
Bolton, being alſo parſon of Harrow, did only repair 
his parſonage-houſe, and built a dove- cot to ſerve 
him with that fort of fowl, after he was ſpoiled of 
his priory z but the date of this deluge and the diſſo- 
lution of the priory (which was not till anno 1539, 
30 Henry VIII.) do not agree; and therefore thoſe 
hiſtorians are not to be reconciled.) At a little diſ- 
tance from thence is Hanworth, where was a royal, 
though but ſmall, houſe; much admired by king 
Henry the Eighth, as being his chief pleaſure-ſeart. 
Afterwards, it glides by Hampton-court, a royai pa- 
lace, and a very magnificent ſtructure, built by car- 
dinal Thomas Wolſey, purely out of oſtentation, to 
ſhew his great wealth ; a perſon, upon all other ac- 
counts, exceedingly prudent, but that pride and inſo- 
lence carried him beyond himſelf. It was enlarged 
and finiſhed by king Henry the Eighth, and has five 
large courts ſet round with neat buildings, the work 
whereof is exceeding curious. [It was alſo erected 
into an honour, in the 37ſt year of that 2 Le- 
land has this ſtroke * we” 


Eft locus inſolito rerum ſplendors 1 | 
Alluitiirque vaga Tamiſini fluminis unda, 
Nomine ab antiquo jam tempore dictus Avona, 

Hlic Rex Henricus taleis Oftavius edes 
Erexit, qualeis toto Sol aureus orbe 
Non vidit. 


A place, which nature's choiceſt gifts adorn, 
Where Thame” s kind ſtreams i in gentle currents 
„„ 

The name of Hampton hath be ages borne. 
Here ſuch a palace ſhews great Henry's care, 
As Sol neer views from his exalted ſphere, 

In all his tedious ſtage. — 


And che : marriage of Tame and Ifis this: | 


Alluit e a Fo laxior 10 
Mentitur formam ſpatiis; hanc condidit aulam 
Purpureus pater ille gravis, gravis ille ſacerdos 
. Walſzus, fortuna favos cui felle repletos 
| Obzulit, heu tandem fortune dona | dolores, 


To Hampton runs, , whoſe ſtate and beauty ſhews | 


A city here contracted in a houſe. _ | 

This the grave prelate Wolſey's care begun, 

To whom blind Fortune's arts were fully = 
And all her ſmiles daflrd with one fatal frown. 


[This being invironed, both houſe md parks, on 
three-ſides with the river Thames, and conſequently 
enjoying as pleaſant a ſituation as the prudence of its 
firſt founder, cardinal Wolſey, could ſelect for it, 
Was, indeed, a piece of work of great beauty and 
magnificence, for the age it was built in; but the 
additions, made to it by king William and queen 
Mary, ſo far excel what it was before, that they evi- 
dently ſnew what vaſt advancements architecture has 
received, ſince that time. The gardens are alſo im- 

proved to a wonderful degree, not only in the walks 
both open and cloſe, and the great variety of to- 
piary-works ; but with green houſes, having ſtoves 
under them ſo artificially contrived, that all foreign 
plants are there preſerved in gradual heats, ſuitable 
to the climes of the reſpective countries whereof they 
are natives. The . is r with: ſo much. 

* O 1. I, | 0 


* 


7 


B D= K 


| 


+] ſhould give to the poor. | 
{ pulſion of the religious, within the memory of I our + So ſaid 


— 


+ 


8 


. 


magnificence, as Equals if not t exceeds the moſt 
noble palaces.] . 

From hence cli river fetches a large winding to- 
wards the north by Giſtleworth (for fo our Thiſtle-Thiſtle- 
worth was formerly called) where was once a palace of Vorth. 
Richard, king of the Romans and earl of Cornwall, 


which was burnt by the Londoners in an inſurrec- 
tion. 


Next we fee Sion, a ſmall religious houſe, (fo called Sion. 
from the holy mount of that name) which Henry 
the Fifth, after he had driven out the monks aliens, 
built for nuns of St. Bridget; as he erected another, 
at the ſame time, called Bethelem, oppoſite to this, 
on the other ſide of the river, for the Carthuſians. Sheen, 
In this Sion, to the glory of God, he placed as many 
virgins, prieſts, and lay-brethren, within ſeveral. par- 
titions, as amounted to the number of the apoſtles 
and diſciples of Chriſt; and, having given them 
very ample revenues, even beyond what was neceſ- 
ſary, he made * a ſpecial order, that they ſhould be - Lee cavit. 
content with that, and not receive any thing from 
other hands; but that ſo much of the yearly reve- 
nue, as was over and above their maintenance, they 
But, upon the general ex- 


329 


fathers, it was turned into a country-houſe of the uno 1607. 


duke of Somerſet, who pulled down the church, and 
began a new houſe, Hard by is Brentford (which Brentford, 


received that name from the little river Brent,) where 


Edmund Ironſide, after he had obliged the Danes to 


draw off from the ſiege of London, attacked them 
| ſo ſucceſsfully, that he forced them to a diſorderly 


flight, wherein he killed great numbers of them. 


J Here the Thames was anciently ſo eaſily forded, 


and is fo ſtill (I mean at old Brentford, there being 


now at low ebb not above three feet water) that, 


beſides the foregoing inſtance, * king Edmund paſt - Chron. Sax. 


the Thames again at the ſame place, and went thence in aan. b 930 
| into Kent after the enemy; where he prevailed fo 


againſt them, that he drove them into Shepey. Since Ibidem. 
this time, we do not find any thing of moment that 

hath happened here till 1642, when king Charles the 

Firſt, (coming after his victory at Edghill with his 
forces from Oxford towards London) with the loſs 

of but ten men, beat two of the beſt regiments of 

the parliament-forces out of this town, killed their 
commander in chief, took five hundred priſoners, as 


| many arms, eleven colours, and fifteen pieces of can- 
non; and then he marched to Oatlands, Reading, 


and fo back again to Oxford. In this action, Pa- 
trick Ruthen, earl of Forth in Scotland, performing 
the part of an expert and valiant commander, was 


firſt made general of the king's army, and, in far- 


ther conſideration of his ſervices, was, by letters pa- 

tents bearing date at Oxford, May 27, 20 Charles I, 

advanced to the dignity of an earl, by the title of 

earl of "Brentford, on account — un of me par- 

ticular ſervice he did here.” | 
Near the Roman 3 which paſſes cinch NG 

this town, and ſo over Hounſlow-heath towards Pontes, 

lies the village of Arlington, alias Harlington, which 

having been the ancient ſeat of the Bennets, and par- 

ticulatly of Sir Henry Bennet, principal ſecretary of 

ſtate, and one of the 'privy-council to king Charles 

the Second; when his majeſty thought fit to ſet a 

mark of honour on him, for the many ſervices he 

had done the crown, he was firſt created baron, and 

afterwards earl of Arlington, and quickly after made 


PET of the ENT nd, in September 1674, lord 
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Aubr. MS. 


Warren of 
Stanes. 


Chiſwick. 


F ulham ; 


| Kenſington. 


one ſhould 


ſay Shelſea. 


18. Hern's 
Domus Car- 
thuſiana, p. 


58. 


don. 


„ Camera. 


Uſer. Pri- 
mord. p. 34. 


P. 257, &c. 


T R IN AER 


chamberlain of the houſhold; On the north end of 
this heath, towards Kings-arbour, 1s a Roman camp; 
a ſingle work, and not large; and another about a 
mile diſtant from it.] 
From Stanes to Brentford, all that which lies be- 
tween the high-road along Hounſlow and the Thames 


was called the Foreſt or Warren of Stanes, till Henry 


the Third (as we read in his charter) “ deforeſted 
« and dewarrened it.” Next we ſee [Chiſwick, a 
neat village, adorned with ſeveral beautiful ſeats , 
and] Fulham, in Saxon, [pullan-Pamme, pullan- 
homme, and] pullon-Pam, i. e. © a houſe of fowl ;” 


| which receives its greateſt honour from the biſhop of 


London's country-ſeat, and [was anciently remark- 
able (as the Saxon Chronicle and that of Mailros both 
tell us) for an army of the Danes wintering there 
A. D. 879; ; whence they decamped the ſame year, 


incamped themſelves at Ghent, where they remained 
another year. Alſo, at a little diſtance from the river, 
is Kenſington, which hath been, of late years, a place 
of retirement for the kings and queens ; and, upon 


Chelſea, as if the river,] Chelſea, ſo called from a bed of ſand in 


the river Thames; adorned with ſtately buildings by 
Henry the Eighth, William Powlet marquis of Win- 
cheſter, and others. [Here a college was once de- 
ſigned for ſtudents in divinity, and others, who were 


> to make it their whole buſineſs to oppoſe the church 


of Rome ; as appears by an act of parliament 7 James 


I, and a declaration ſet forth by the ſame king anno 


1616, ſpecifying what moved the king and ſtate to 


and went into Flanders, then called Fponc-land, and 


found this college, and why here rather than at either 


of the univerſities; for an account whereof, I refer 
the reader to Mr. Stow's Survey. For the further- 
ance of this deſign, the king ſent his letters to the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, to move all the biſhops 
and whole clergy of his province to put to their help- 
ing hands; which though actually done, and in a time 


of deep peace, and F though eagerly ſollicited by Dr. 
Sutcliff dean of Exeter, the firſt deſigned provoſt ; 
and Mr. Camden, who was one of the fellows of it; 


yet the building itſelf (not to mention the want of 
endowments) could never be farther advanced, than 


the outward ſhell of a college. In this condition it 
ſtood, till rhe reſtoration of king Charles the Second; 


who, ſoon after, erecting another royal ſociety at Lon- 


don for promoting natural knowledge, gave this to 
them; but they, never attempting any thing towards 


finiſhing or uſing it, conveyed it back to the ſame 


king, to build an hoſpital in the place of it, for the 
maintenance of wounded and ſuperannuated ſoldiers : 
which, being begun by him, was carried on by his 


ſucceſſor king James the Second, and finiſhed and 


furniſhed —_ all ſorts of neceſſaries and convenien- 


cies by king William and queen Mary; and it is in- 


deed a ſtructure well ſuiting the munificence of its 


royal founders, being nobly accommodated with all 


ſorts of offices, and adorned with Tpacious walks and 


gardem. !! | 
But, amongſt theſe, LONDON (which is, as 
it were, the epitome of all Britain, the ſeat of the 


Britiſh empire, and the * reſidence of the kings of 


England) is, to uſe the poet s compariſon, as much 


Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Antoninus call it Londinium 
and Longidinium; Ammianus, Lundinum and Au- 
guſta; Stephanus, in his book of Cities, Auer; our 
Britons Lundayn ; [Ninnius, in his Catalogue of the 
Britiſh Cities, Cair Lundein ;] the Saxons, [Lundvone, 
Lunbune, ] Lonven-ceajrtep, Londenbypig, Londen- 


pyc; foreigners, Londra and Londres; our .] m voutl 
nation, London; the fabulous writers, Troja Nova, 
Dinas Belin ; i. e. © the city of Belin;“ and Caer 
Lud, from one king Luddus, whom they affirm to 
have given it both being and name. But, as for thoſe 

new-broached names and originals, as alſo Eraſmus's 
conjecture that it came from Lindum, a city of Rhodes, 
I leave them to thoſe that are inclined to admire them. 

For my own part, ſince Cæſar and'Strabo have told Britiſh 

me, that the ancient Britons called ſuch woods or us. 
groves, as they fenced with trees that they had cut 
down, cities or towns; and ſince I have been in- | 
formed, that, in Britiſh, they call ſuch groves Llhwyn , . th 
I am almoſt of the opinion, that London was, by way 
of eminence, ſimply called . the city,” or the city 


“in a wood.” But, if that do not ſatisfy, give me ah 
leave, without the charge of inconſtancy, to gueſs 
once more, namely, that it might have its name from 
that which was the original both of its growth and 
glory, I mean ſhips, called by the Britiſh, Lhong ; 10 


ſo that London is as much as a © harbour or city of 7.43 
« ſhips;” for the Britons term a city Dinas, which the Dinas. 
Latines turned into Dinum. Upon this account, it 

1s called in one place Longidinium ; and, in a“ ſong · Mens. . 
of an ancient Britiſh bard, Lhongporth, i.e. «a 

<« port or harbour for ſhips.” And by the ſame word 

Bologne in France (in Ptolemy Geſſoriacum Navale) 75 10 
is interpreted, in the Britiſh Gloſſary, Bolung Long; 

for ſeveral cities have had their names from ſhipping, * 

as Naupactus, Nauſtathmos, Nauplia, Navalia Au- 

guſt, &c. none of which can lay better claim to the 

name of r a harbour, than our London: for it is ad- + Naval. 
mirably accommodated from both elements, ſtanding 

in a fruitful ſoil, abounding with every thing, and 
ſeated upon a gentle aſcent, and upon the river 
Thames, which, without trouble or difficulty, brings 
it in the riches of the world; for, by the convenience 

of the tide's coming in at ſet hours, with the ſaſety 

and depth of the river, which brings up the largeſt | Prof 
veſſels, it daily heaps 1 in ſo much wealth both from eaſt t Num 
and weſt, that it may, at this day, diſpute pre-emi- | 
nence with all the mart-towns in Chriſtendom. More- 
over, it 1s ſuch a ſure, noble, and complete ſtation 

for ſhips, that one may term it a © groved wood; 

ſo « ſhaded” is it with maſts and fails. [Another 
etymology is alſo given us of its Latin' name by the 

judicious Mr. Somner, + who derives it from the Bri- + Glofar. ad | 
tiſh Llawn, plenus, frequens ; and dyn, homo; or X. Script. 
din (the ſame with dinas) urbs, civitas ; either of 

which, joined with Llawn, will ſignify a. 8 

place, as London has always been. 


Before we proceed, it is to be 5 that both 

Ptolemy and Ravennas ſpeak of Londinium, as in 
Cantium, and on the ſouth fide of the Thames; which | 
the late learned commentator upon Antoninus ſolves Gale, Itine- 
thus : That probably a ſtation of that name might rar. P. $4: 
be placed on the ſouth fide of the Thames by the 
Romans, for the protection and ſecurity of the con- 

queſts which they had made, before they attacked 

and overcame the Trinobantes; and the place, pitched 

upon for it, is that large ſpace between Lambeth and 
Southwark, called St. George's-fields, where have $t. George's- 


Mun. 


„A 


been found many Roman coins, chequered pa ts, fields. 
above the reſt, as the cypreſs is above the little ſprig. 4 q aps | 


| ſo, probably, before that, a Roman ſtation, accord- 


1 


| 


and bricks ; and, not long ſince, an urn full of bones : 
where alſo three Roman ways centered (out of Kent, 
Surry, and Middleſex ;) and, near to which, Kenning- Kennivgton- 
ton, on one hand, is well-known to have been an an- 
cient town, belonging to the kings of England (and 


Carat 
© Paneg 
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Conſtant 
elar, a 
fly iat 
700 


ing to the cuſtom of the Saxons, in ſettling where the wan 


| | Romans 
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routhyark. Romans nad been;) and Southwark, on the other 
hand, hath always been reputed a borough or place 

of ſtrength. This then is ſuppoſed to be the Londi- 


nium meant by Ptolemy and Ravennas, on the ſouth 
fide of the river; which became neglected, after the 


| Romans had ſubdued the Trinobantes, and driven 


the Britons farther north, and ſettled themſelves on 

the other ſide of the Thames. But this by the way.] 

' Antiquity has told us nothing of the firſt founder 

of this city; as, indeed, cities, growing up by little 

and little, do ſeldom know their original; though 

7 this, among others, has fabulouſly derived itſelf from 
„ {bnepor. the Trojans, and is perſuaded, that Brute, ſecond | 
nephew to the famous Eneas, was its founder. [It 

City built. Not being clear, that there was any ſuch place, in 
Cæſar᷑s time; and yet clear that it was a town of 


leſs, it muſt be founded within the little compaſs be- 
tween the times of thoſe emperors; and, in all pro- 
+ Orig. Brit. bability, (as the learned * biſhop of Worceſter thinks) 
p-43- about the time of Claudius; and probably, was in- 
| habited by the Romans and Britons together, it being 
a trading, though not a military, colony (as Camu- 
lodunum was) from the very beginning. ] 


l ge- that it was begun with a || lucky omen; and Am- 
10. mianus Marcellinus has taught us to pay it a vene- 
ration, upon account of i its antiquity, when, even in 
+Twelve, C. his time, (which is + thirteen hundred years ago) he 
calls it an © ancient” town; and, accordingly, Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, who flouriſhed under Nero, has told 
us, that then it © was a place exceedingly famous for 
* the number of merchants, and its trade.” Even 
then nothing was wanting to complete its glory, but 
— that it was neither a * free borough, nor a colony; 
nor, indeed, would it have been the intereſt of the 
Romans, that a city of ſuch vaſt trade ſhould enjoy 
the privileges of a colony, or free borough : for which 
| ?refe&ure. reaſon, I believe, they made it a || præfecture; for | 
t Nundine. fo they called the towns wherein there were + fairs 
and courts kept. Not that ſuch places had magiſ- 
trates of their own, but had præfects ſent them yearly 
to do juſtice, who were to act in all public affairs, ſuch 
Ali. as taxes, tributes, impoſts, * the buſineſs of the army, 
&c. according to the inſtruftions of the Roman ſe- 
| nate. Upon this account it is, that London is only 
r. ad termed oppidum (a town) by Tacitus, by the Panegy- 
1 riſt, and by Marcellinus; but, though it had not a 
more honourable title, yet it has been as powerful, 
wealthy, and proſperous as any; and that almoſt with- 
out interruption under the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man governments; ſcarce ever 9 under any re- 

markable calamity. 

In Nero's reign, when the delten under the c con- 
tine · duct of Boadxea, had reſolved to recover their an- 
25 | cient liberty, the Londoners could not prevail with 

Buetonius Paulinus either by cries or tears, but that, 

after he had got together the citizens to his aſſiſtance, 

he would march. and leave the city defenceleſs to the 

| mercy of the enemy; who immediately diſpatched 

| thoſe few, that, either by reaſon. of their ſex, their 
rge's- age, or their natural inclination to the place, had 
ſtayed behind. Nor muſt it have ſuffered a leſs diſ- 
mal maſſacre from the Franks, had not the Divine 
Providence unexpectedly interpoſed ; for when C. Al- 
N lectus had treacherouſly cut off C. Carauſius, a citi- 
hoken s Zen of Menapia, who (depending upon the boiſterouſ- 
bean neſs of our ſea, upon the difficulties of the war wherein 
W intitled Diocleſian was engaged in the Eaſt, and upon the 
Poon F ranks, with that bold crew 0 his al ) had kept 


ngton- 
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great trade, in Nero's, as Tacitus witneſſes; doubt- 


But, whoever built it, the growth of it may evince, 
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back the revenues of Britain and Batavia, and en- 

joyed the title of emperor (as we learn from ſeveral 

of his coins that are dug up) for ſix years together; 

when alſo M. Aurelius Aſclepiodatus had cut off and 

defeated Allectus in a ſet battle, who, for three years 

together, had uſurped the government of Britain: 

then the Franks, that eſcaped alive out of the en- The Franks 
gagement, poſted to London, and were juſt ready to ain. 
plunder the city, when the Thames (which always 

ſtood a true friend to the Londoners) brought up 

ſome Roman ſoldiers, who had very ſeaſonably been 

parted from the main fleet by a fog. Theſe fell upon 

and deſtroyed the barbarians, in all parts of the city; 

by which means the citizens were not only ſecure them- 

ſelves, but had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their ene- 

mies deſtroyed. Then it was, as our Annals tell us, 

that L. Gallus was flain near a little river, which 

ran almoſt through the midſt of the city, and was 

called from him Nantgall i in Brittſh, and in Engliſh 
Walbroke a name that {ti]] remains in a ſtreet there, Walbroke, 
under which, I have heard, there goes a ditch or fink 

to carry off the filth of the town. It is not far from 

that great ſtone, called London-ſtone ; which I take London. 
to have been a mile-ſtone (like that they had in the ſtone. 
Forum at Rome) from which the dimenſions of all 

the roads or Journies were begun ; fince it ſtood in 

the middle of the city, as it runs out in length. [This Gale, 11. 
is confirmed by the diſcovery made of the Roman ner. p. 64. 
way at Holborn- bridge, after the fire of London; | 
from whence it went, through Watling-itreer, directly ; 


to this London-ſtone.] 


And, hitherto, I do not think that London was 
walled round; but our hiſtorians tell us, that, a little 
after, Conſtantine the Great, at the requeſt of He- Coins of He- 
lena, his mother, firſt walled it about with hewn ſtone lena often 
and Britiſh bricks, containing in compaſs about three the walls. 
miles; whereby the city was made a ſquare but not 
equilateral, being longer from weſt to eaſt, and, from 
ſouth to north, narrower. That part of theſe walls, The walls. 
which ran along by the Thames, is quite waſhed away 
by the continual beating of the river; though Fitz- 
Stephens (who lived in Henry the Second's time) tells 
us there were ſome pieces of it then to be ſeen. The 
reſt remains to this day, and that part, towards the 
north, is very firm; for, having, + not many years + 1474. 
ſince, been repaired by one Jocelin, who was mayor, 
it put on, as it were, a new fate and freſhneſs. But 
that towards the eaſt and weſt, though the barons re- 
paired it in their wars out of the demoliſhed houſes of 
the Jews, ＋ is all ruinous, and going to decay; for + 80 ſaid 
the Londoners, like the Lacedæmonians of oid, anno 1607. 
flight fenced cities, as fit for nothing but women to 
hve in; and they look upon their own city to be ſafe, 
not by the aſſiſtance of ſtones, but by the courage of | 
its inhabitants. Theſe walls have ſeven principal The gates, 
gates in them, (for thoſe leſſer I induſtriouſly omit) 
which, as they have been repaired, have taken new 
names. To the welt there are two; Ludgate, ſo Ludgate. 
called, either from king Luddus, or, as Leland thinks, 
from Fludgate, with reference to the ſmall river be- 
low it (as there was the Porta Fluentana at Rome ;) 
this was + lately built from the very foundation; and + 1586. 
Newgate, the moſt beautiful of them all ; fo named Newgate, 
| from the newneſs of it (for before they called it Cham- 


berlain-gate) which is the public gaol. On the north 

ſide there are four ; 3 Alderſgate, ſo called, either Alderſgate. 
from its antiquity, or (as others would have it) from 

Aldrick the Saxon; Cripplegate, from the adjoining Cripplegate, 
hoſpital for lame people ; Moregate, from a neigh- Moregate. 
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pleaſant walk) firſt built by one Francerius, who was 


Biſhopſgate. mayor, in the year 1414; and Biſhopſgate, from the 


Aldgate. 


Cotbon. 


biſhop; and this (as I have been told) the German 


Eaſterlicgs. merchants of the ſociety of the Hanſe-towns were 


bound by article to keep in repair, and, in caſe of a 
ſiege, to defend it. To the eaſt there is but one, 
Aldgate, (from its oldneſs) or, as others will have it 
called, Elbegate. The common opinion is, that there 
were two more towards the Thames, beſides that at 
the bridge, namely, Billingſgate, now a || wharf to 
receive ſhips; and Dourgate, 1. e. the water-gate, 
called commonly Dowgate. 


At each end of the wall that runs along by the 


river, were ſtrong forts; the one, towards the eaſt, 


The Tower. remains to this day, called commonly the Tower of 


London, and, in Britiſh, from its whiteneſs, Bring- 


win and Tour-gwin; which is, indeed, a ſtately 


tower, ſurrounded with walls of great compals, 
mounting up with turrets, and guarded with a ram- 


pire and broad ditches, together with the accommo- 


dation of a noble armory and other houſes ; ſo that 
itſelf looks like a town, and a conjecture, that the 
two caſtles, which Fitz-Stephens has told us were at 


the eaſt end of the city, may have been turned into | 
this one, would be plauſible enough. At the weſt| 
end of the city, was another fort, where the little 


Fleet river. river Fleet (from whence is our F leet-ſtreet) “ in the 
Now, C. 


laſt age of ſmall uſe, but formerly, as I have read 


in the parliament-records, navigable, [and of late 
years made ſo again, ] empties itſelf into the Thames. 
Fitz-Stephens called this fort © the Palatine tower,” 


and tradition affirms it to have been burnt down, in 


William the Conqueror's time; out of the ruins 


+ The od whereof was built a great part I of St. Paul's church, 
church. 


and alſo a monaſtery for Dominican friars (from 


Black-friars. whom we call the place Black-friars) founded, in 


Baynard's- 
calle, 285 


e.. 


the very area or plot of it, by Robert Kilwarby arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury; from hence you may eaſily 


take an eſtimate of its largeneſs. And yet, in Henry | 
the Second's time, there were in the ſame place (as 
_ Gervaſius Tilburienſis, in his Otia Imperialia, affirms) | . 


two pergama, or caſtles with walls and rampires; 
4 one whereof belonged to Baynard, the other to the 
c barons of Montfitchet, by inheritance.” 
is nothing now to be ſeen of them; though ſome 


are inclined to think, that Pembroke-houſe was a 
part of them: which we call Baynard's-caſtle, from a 
nobleman, William Baynard, lord of Dunmow, for- | 


merly owner of it; whoſe ſucceſſors, the Fitz-Wal- 


| * » dutefirnami. ters, were hereditary * ſtandard-bearers of London. 
The biſhop- 


Nor was London only walled round at that time, 
but alſo, upon the confirmation which Chriſtianity | 
received from that beſt of emperors, the F lamin. was | 


removed, and a biſhop put in his place; for it is 


certain, that the biſhop of London was at the council 


of Arles, held in the year 314, under Conſtantine the 


Great; ſince we find it ſaid, in the firſt tome of the 


gee Baronius. Councils, © out of the province of Britain, Reſtitutus 
concerning 
this council, 


<« biſhop of the city of London” whom (with his | 
ſucceſſors) ſome affirm to have had his reſidence at | 
St. Peter's in Cornhill. 


[From that time, London flouriſhed fo — — 


London cal- that by degrees it was called Auguſta, and had that 


The mint. 


led Auguſla. honourable title under Valentinian the emperor; for 
thus ſays Ammianus Mercellinus, in his xxviith book; 


« And going to London, an f ancient town, which 
« poſterity named Auguſta; and in his xxvilith 
book, „Going from Auguſta, which the ancients 
<« called London.” Upon this account, when a mint 
was ſettled here in Conſtantine the Great's time, (for 


But there 


we read, on thoſe medgh which he made in memory 


of Conſtantius, his father, as well as on others, P. - 
LON. S. 1. e. Pecunia Londini fignata, or “ money 


« coined at London”) then he, who was governor 


here under the count of the imperial largeſſes, is? Sacrarun 


called by the Notitia © provoſt of the treaſures of the 


« Auguftenſes in Britain.“ This Auguſta was a name mo 
of the greateſt honour and majeſty ; for the builders le name. 


or reſtorers of cities, out of hopes or wiſhes at leaſt 


that they might be powerful, flouriſhing, and great, 


uſed to give them auſpicious names. But, among 
all the reſt, there was none ſo magnificent, none ſo 
auſpicious, as Auguſta; for that beſt and greateſt of 
emperors, Octavianus, took the name of Auguſtus, 
not without the judgment and advice of the moſt 
learned men of the age: He was ſurnamed Au- 


« guſtus” (ſays Dio) © to imply that he was above Lib. $4: 
the common reach of mankind ; for thoſe things, 


«* which beſt deſerve honour and are molt ſacred, are 
called Auguſta.” Nor had London this name, 


and this particular mark of honour, without the con- 


ſent of the Roman emperors ; which cuſtom of takin 


no name, without particular licenſe, Virgil hints in 


that verſe of his: 


" ** 


| Urbem appellabant, Fan nomine, Arcfam. 


The city they, with leave, Aceſta called. 


"I 


[Whether this ns had EI name Auguſta from ; 
Helena Auguſta, mother of Conſtantine the Great; 


or from the Legio Secunda Auguſta reſiding here; 


we have no account in hiſtory; but that the ſaid le- 
gion was here ſeems to be plain from the following 
ſepulchral inſcription, dug up near 1 anno 


16 69. and now es at Oxford: 
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But, as time has deſtroyed this moſt honourable 
name, ſo has it confirmed that more ancient one of 


London. While it had that other name, it was very 


near being ſacked by a ſeditious gang of robbers . 


but Theodoſius, father to Theodoſius the emperor, 
falling upon them, while they were laden with the 


ſpoils, routed and flew them, ce and,” (as Marcelli- | 
nus has it) © with great joy and in a triumphant man- 


ner, entered the city, which had, juſt before, been 
« overwhelmed with miſeries.” Marching from 
thence, he ſo effectually freed Britain, by his great 
valour, from the calamizies wherein it was involved, 


« that” (as Symmachus tells us) © the Romans ® Conſecraru" 
“ honoured this Britiſh general with a ſtatue on horſe- Aa 
« back, among their ancient heroes.” Not long after, inter priſis 


omi na. 
when the Roman government in Britain expired, this dew in 


place, according to the unhappy. fate of the whole the Saxons 
iſland, fell under the power of the Saxons but by hands. 


what methods does not appear from hiſtory. I fancy, 


chat Vortigern, when a captive, gave it to Heogiſt bs 
" IS. 
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Hengiſt that country, upon this account. At this 
time, the church ſuffered the greateſt calamities; its 
paſtors were martyred or baniſhed, and their flocks 
driven away; and, when all the wealth, ſacred and 
profane, was ſwallowed up in plunder and rapine, 
Theonus, the laſt biſhop of London that was a Bri- 
Relics hid to ton, hid the relics of the ſaints” (as my author ſays) 
preſerve the C to preſerve their memory, and not out of any ſu- 
3 « perſtition.“ But though the confufions of the Saxon 


perſons. 


age were ſuch, that the God of war ſeemed to head 


them in perſon; yet was London (as Bede tells us) 


+ a mart-town of great traffic and commerce, both 


« by ſea and land.” And afterwards, when a gentle | 

gale of peace began to fan and revive this weary iſland, 

and the Saxons were turned Chriſtian, it roſe again 
610. With a new and greater luſtre ; for Ethelbert king of 

* 2vofi bene- Kent (under whom Sebert was a * ſort of petty prince 
_ in thoſe parts) built here a church dedicated to St. 
4. grown, Paul; which, by improvements at ſeveral times, + 
grew to an exceeding large and magnificent ſtructure 

and the revenues of it are ſo conſiderable as to main- 

tain a biſhop, dean, præcentor, chancellor, treaſurer, 

five archdeacons, thirty prebendaries, and others. 

* From anno [While this ancient church was * building, the ſuc- 
1228. ceſſive biſhops, deſpairing to finiſh it by private hands, 
were forced to apply themſelves to the bounty of all 
good people through the realms both of England and 
Ireland ; as appears by the hortatory letters of ſeveral 
| biſhops of both nations to the <lergy under their 
charge, for recommendation of the buſineſs to their 
particular congregations. By theſe letters there were 
indulgences granted for releaſe of penance injoined, 
extending to certain numbers of days, to all ſuch as, 
being truly penitent, ſhould afford their aſſiſtance to- 
wards this great work; which indulgences were not 
only granted to the contributors towards it, but alſo 
to the ſollicitors for contributions, and to the very 


* Dugdale's mechanics who laboured in it. 
Hiſt, of St. 


Paul's, By this means it ſeems to have been finiſhed about 
+ Five-pence the year 1312, being paved, that yr; with _ 12 
i foot. firm marble. | 


T he ball above che: head of the Gick of this church 
was ſo very large, that it would contain in it ten bu- 


ball or pommel, fifteen feet; and the traverſe ſix. | 


In this croſs the relics of divers ſaints were put by 


Gilbert de Segrave, then biſhop of London, to the 


intent that (according to the ſuperſtitions of thoſe 


times) God, by the glorious merits of his ſaints, | 
whoſe relics were therein contained, would vouchſafe 
to preſerve the ſteeple from all danger of tempeſts ; 
but, how ineffectual they were for that purpoſe, after- 
ages ſhewed ; for, within 132 years, viz. anno 1444, 
22 Henry VI, the ſhaft or ſpire was fired by lightning, 
* which, though happily quenched by the labour of 
many well-diſpoſed people, yet did ſo. much harm, 
that it was not ſufficiently repaired till the year 1462, 
(2 Edward the IVth,) when a coſtly weathercock of 
copper gilt (the length whereof from head to tail was 
four feet ; the breadth over the wings three feet and | 
a half; of forty pounds weight) was added to it; the 


croſs. whereon it ſtood (which from the ball upwards | « fatisfying his extravagant humour, intailed the 


was fifteen feet ſix inches long ; and the traverſe five 


feet ten inches) being made, within, af firm oak, and 


covered firſt with lead, which was plated over again 
with copper varniſhed red; the ball being alſo of cop- 
per gilt, in compaſs nine feet and one inch, as ap- 


a peared by meaſure at the _ of it 1 orf its 
Vor. el. 


ſhels of corn; the length of the croſs, above the ſaid 


s 
the Saxon for his ranſom; for it belonged to the Eaſt- 
Saxons, and authors tell us, that Vortigern gave 


© 4 X. 


better repair anno 1553, the firſt year of or Mary's 
reign. 

And thus, the fpire being brought once more to 
perfection, it ſtood not much above an hundred years; 
but a more deplorable miſchance befel it again by 
lightning, July 4, anno 1561, 3 Eliſ. whereby the 
ſhaft was firſt ſet on fire about three yards from the 
top; which being wholly conſumed, it next ſeized 
the roof of the church and iles, burning down all the 
rafters, and whatever elſe was liable to it, in four 
hours time. The repair hereof was proſecuted with 
ſuch zeal and diligence by the queen, clergy, and 
laity, that, in April 1566, all the roofs of timber 
were perfectly finiſhed, and covered with lead; only 
the ſteeple (though divers models were then made of 
it) was left imperfect, and continued fo, notwith- 
ſanding the attempts made towards its farther repa- 
ration in the time of James I, and by: archbiſhop 
Laud in the time of his fon, till it was again wholly 
conſumed, juſt a hundred years after, in that dread- 
ful conflagration which happened in the year 1666, 
and which we ſhall, by and by, mention in a more 
particular manner. In the account of this church we 
have been thus diſtinct, becauſe even what the fire 
itſelf left was afterwards demoliſhed to the very foun- 
dation, in order to the erecting of that noble, beau- 
tiful, and ſtupendous pile, now finiſhed ; the charge 
whereof hath been chiefly ſupported by an impoſt on 
ſea-coal (a much better fund than that of benevo- 
lence, whereby the former church was built.) The 
dimenſions of this new church are as follow : 


Feet Inch. | 
From the eaſt 0 to the yell, between By Mr. 
denn,” 5 #53 oo James 
From north to ſouth in the croſs "iS — 1 


00 
tween the walls, | 
From north to ſouth in the DAVE, be-) . 
101 08 
tween the walls, | 7 
From the pavement to the top of the "Hd a 
pola, 
From the pavement to the top of the croſs, 344 09 
From the pavement to the higheſt part | 
of the arched roofing, in the nave and 90 9 
choir, | 


The faid cupola is exceeding large, and, on the 
inſide, is adorned with curious paintings; which are 
a repreſentation of the life and acts of St. Paul; in 
the church alſo is a library, well ſtored with valuable 
and curious books.] 

The eaſt part of the old church, which + ſeemed The old ca- 
to be neweſt, and + was curiouſly wrought, having 1 780 c. 
a vault and a moſt beautiful porch, (called alſo St. + Seems, C. 
Faith's church) was re-edified by biſhop Maurice, — L“. Go 
about 1086, out of the ruins of the Palatine tower | 
above-mentioned ; it having, before that, been de- 
ſtroyed by fire. Of this Malmſbury writes thus: * It 
e has ſuch a majeſtic beauty, as to deſerve a name 
* among the buildings of greateſt note; ſo wide is 
the vault, ſo capacious * the body of the church, - Superior 
« that one would think it might contain the greateſt £4: 


66 congregation imaginable. And thus Maurice, by 


“charge of this great work upon poſterity ; and af- 
 terwards, when Richard, his ſucceſſor, had allowed 
« the entire revenues of his biſhopric to the building 
« of this cathedral, finding other ways to maintain 
« himſelf and his family, he ſeemed to have done 


| 


“ nothing towards it; thus did he beſtow all he had 
N * upon 
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5 upon it, and yet to little purpoſe,” The weſt 


| Tran/epum. part of it, as alſo || the croſs-ile, + was ſpacious, with 


+ls, C. lofty large pillars and a 7 beautiful roof of ſtone. 


met, there + aroſe a large 
+ Ariſes, C. and lofty tower; upon which ſtood a ſpire covered 
a over with lead, and of a prodigious height, (for from 

the ground it was 534 feet; ) but, in the year 1087, 

it was burnt with lightning, not without great da- 

1 FR mage to the whole city ; and, though it was built 


Very late- again, yet * it ſuffered the ſame fate once more f. 


ly, when we 7 will ſubjoin the dimenſions of this magnificent 
were boys, C. 


+ And is not ſtructure out of an author of pretty good antiquity, 


= 10 edifi- hich you may read or let alone, as you pleaſe. «© The 


J 720, Stow, © length of St. Paul's church is || 690 feet; the breadth 


in anno ce 


| 130 feet; the height of the weſtern roof, from the 
1599- 


„ area, 102 feet; the height of the roof of a new 
building, from the area, 88 feet; the height of 


* . the ſtone-work, belonging to * the belfrey from 


« the ground, 260 feet; the height of the wooden 
« part, belonging to the ſame as 274 feet, 
c &c, oe 
Some have fancied, that the temple of Diana oe 
merly ſtood here; and there are circumſtances that 
ſtrengthen their conjecture, as, the old adjacent build- 
ings being called in their Wege Diane Camera, 1. e. 
« the chamber of Diana” the digging up in the 
church-yard, in Edward the Firſt's reign, (as we find 
by our annals) an incredible number of ox-heads, 
which the common-people, at that time, not without 
great admiration, looked upon to have been Gentile 
ſacrifices ; and the learned know that the Tauropolia 
| were celebrated in honour of Diana. 
Was a boy, I have ſeen a ſtag's-head fixed upon a ſpear 
(agreeable enough to the ſacrifices of Diana) and car- 
| ried about, in the very church, with great ſolemnity 
and ſounding of horns; and I have heard, that the 


temple, 


ſtag, which the family of Baud in Eſſex were bound | 


to pay for certain lands, was uſed to be received at 
the ſteps of the choir by the members of this church, 
in their ſacerdotol robes, and with garlands of flowers 
about their heads. Whether this was a cuſtom, be- 
fore the Bauds were obliged to the payment of that 
ſtag, I know not; but certain it is this ceremony ſa- 
vours more of the worſhip of Diana and the Gentile 
errors, than of the Chriſtian religion. And it is be- 


yond all doubt, that ſome of theſe ſtrange rites did | 


creep into the Chriſtian religion; which the primitive 
Chriſtians either cloſed with, out of the natural in- 
clination mankind has to ſuperſtition, or bore with 
chem in the beginning, with a deſign to draw over 
the Gentiles by little and little to the worſhip of the 
true God. [But much rather ſhould I found this 
opinion (of a temple of Diana) upon the witty con- 
ceit of Mr. Selden ; who (upon occaſion of ſome ox- 
heads, ſacred allo to Diana, that were diſcovered in 
dizging the foundations of a new chapel on the ſouth 


bn rs: fide- of St. Paul's) would inſinuate, that the name 


of London imported no more than Llan Dien, i. e. 
Templum Dianæ. And againſt the foregoing conjec- 
tures it is urged, that, as for the tenements called 
Camera Diane, they ſtood not ſo near the church as 


dome would have us think, but on St. Paul's-wharf- | 


And, when I | 


T N 1 N 0 B A. N at: E S. 


hill near Doctors-Commons; and they ſeem to have 
taken their denomination from à ſpacious building 


full of intricate. turnings, wherein king Henry the 
Second (as he did at Woodſtock) kept his heart's de- 
light; whom he there called Fair Roſamund, and 
here Diana. Of theſe winding yaults there remained 


ſome parts in Mr. Stow's time, as alſo of a paſſage Survey, p. 


under - ground from Baynard's caſtle to it; which poſ- 


7 81. 


ſibly might be the king's way to his Camera Dianæ, 


or ſecret apartment of his beautiful miſtreſs: and 
that, as to the donation of a buck anhually to the 


dean and chapter on the feaſt of the commemoration - 


of St. Paul, and the carrying the head in proceſſion 


before the croſs, it is ſaid to have been a plain com- 


poſition, between the church and the family of Baud, 
of no older date than the third of Edward the Firſt, 
in lieu of twenty-two acres of land, a parcel of their 
manor of Weſtley, granted to Sir William Baud, to 


be taken into his park at Coringham in Effex ; which, 
being an acknowledgment fo naturally arifinis from 


the uſe and application of * grant, it is not 77 
ble, that any thing more is ſignified by it. 

But, though this does not countenance the conjec- 
ture, yet ought not the opinion to be altogether re- 
jected, ſince it receives confirmation from thoſe pieces 


bY Thid. 5. 
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of antiquity dug up hereabouts, not only 1 in ancient 


times, but alſo of later years; for, in making the 


foundation of this new fabric, among other things, 
they caſt up the teeth of boars and of other beaſts, 


and a piece of a buck's horn, with ſeveral fragments 


of veſſels, which, by the figure, one would imagine 


to have been uſed in their ſacrifices. A great num- 
ber of theſe (with an entire urn, a lamp, and other 
things belonging to the Roman funerals, and dug 


up in Goodman' - fields) came into the hands of a + t Mr. Wor 


very knowing and ingenious gentleman.] 

Ever ſince that [ancient] church was built, it has 
been the ſee of the biſhops of London; and under 
the Saxons (fifty years after the expulſion of Theonus 


ey. 


the Briton) the firſt biſhop that it had was Melitus a 


Roman, conſecrated by Auguſtine archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury ; it was in honour to this Auguſtine, that the 
archiepiſcopal “ dignity, and the metropolitical ſee, * Eo 


were tranſlared from L. ondon to Canterbury, againſt 
the expreſs order of pope Gregory. N 


There + were buried in this church (to ſay nothing + Are, C 


of St. Erkenwald and the biſhops) Sebba king of Perſons b w 


the Eaſt-Saxons, who quitted his crown, for the ſake Paul's. 


of Chriſt and religion; Ethelred or Egelred (who 


«* rous, the middle miſerable, and the end ſhameful ; 


“ cide; infamous, by his cowardice and effcmninacy j 


About 680. 
1016. 


was rather © an oppreſſor” than “ governor” of this Guil. Mal- 
kingdom; © the beginning of his reign was barba- welb. 


he made himſelf inhuman, by conniving at parri- 


and, by his death, miſerable :”) Henry Lacy earl 


of Lincoln, John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, Si- 


mon de Burley, a famous knight; J. de Beauchamp, | 


warden of the cinque- ports; J. lord Latimer, Sir 
John Maſon, William Herbert earl of Pembroke, 
Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, a perſon of great wiſ- 


dom and profound judgment; Sir Philip Sidney and 


Sir Francis Walſingham, moſt famous knights, &c. 


An exact meaſure was taken of that church about 1312, being the year wherein it was finiſhed ; which was written in a tablet | 
in large characters, heretofore hung on the north part of the choir. From hence Dugdale ſeems to have taken the dimenſions 3; 
for he differs in nothing from what was expreſſed in the tablet, but in the height of the ſteeple. Though the height of the tower 
from the level of the ground was 260 feet; and the height of the ſpire above it 274, as he ſays; ; yet the whole, viz. both of tower 
and ſpire, did not exceed 520 feet, as is teſtified by the tablet (whereof there is a MS. copy in the public library in Cambridge; ) 

and this is 14 feet ſhort of the height mentioned by that author, who makes it 534 feet high, agreeable to the two dimenſions of 
the tower and ſpire added together: which muſt, indeed, have been true, had the ſpire riſen from the ſummit of the battlements, 
whereas I ſuppoſe it roſe (as the ſpires of moſt ſteeples mech below them, the battlements here ring * feet above the baſe. 


of jhe ſpire, which muſt occaſion the caſſeronge., 


and | 


of St 


o Sur 


© Bet 
ancie 
Chur 
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England, to whoſe ſacred and laſting memory his F ne- 


phew William Hatton, of the ancient family of the | 
Newports, (but by him adopted into the name and | 


family of the Hattons) dutifully erected a magni- 


. ficent monument becoming the dignity and high 


character of ſo great a perſon. [But, here, we muſt 
not omit the particular mention of Robert Braybrook 


biſhop of London, and ſometime lord high chancel- | golden age began to ſhine” forth , ſince then, ſtill 


lor of England, who died Auguſt 27, anno 1404, 


the fifth of Henry the Fourth, above two hundred 


and ſixty years before the ruin of this church in 
1666. Notwithſtanding this diftance of time, upon 
pulling down the ſtone-work, and removal of the rub- 
biſh, his body was found entire, the ſkin ſtill incloſing 


the bones and fleſhy parts; only in the breaſt there 


was a hole (made I ſuppoſe by accident) through 
which one might view and handle his lungs. The 
{ſkin was of a deep tawny colour, and the body 


very light; as appeared to all who came to view and 


touch it, it being expoſed in a coffin, for ſome time, | 


o Survey, p 
227 · 


without any offenſive ſmell; and then re- interred. 


Mr. Stow gives us a parallel hiſtory, in this very | 


Robert Hackney, ſheriff of London in the 15th of 


ancient 


Paul, C. 


0 Beßdes the 


they were working the foundations of a wall in the 


pariſn- church of St. Mary-hill) was found with her 


ſkin whole, her bones all in their natural poſture, and 
the joints of her arms pliable; but yielding an ill 


ſmell after it had been kept four days above-ground. 

In the two laſt points, this (though equally entire) dif- 
©  fered from the former; whence it is very evident, that 
they had, in ancient times, more ways than one of pre- | 


ſerving the dead from corruption as well as now.] 
There is“ nothing of the Saxon work, that I know 


Church of St. Of, now remaining in London; for it was not long that 
they had enjoyed a ſettled peace, when the Weſt-Sax- 


ons ſubdued the Eaſt-Saxons, and London fell into 
the hands of the Mercians. And theſe civil wars were 
ſcarce ended, when preſently a new northern ſtorm 
broke out, namely, that Daniſh one, which miſerably 
harraſſed all theſe parts, and gave a terrible blow to 
chis city; for the Danes got poſſeſſion of it, but 
Alfred retook it; and, after he had repaired it, com- 


' mitted it to the government of his ſon-in-law Ethel- 


red, earl of the Mercians. 


| this, thoſe plunderers did often beſiege it; eſpecially 


Canutus, who dug a new channel, with a deſign to 


1 Always, C. divert the Thames; but they + often loſt their la- 


bour, the citizens ſtoutly defending it againſt the aſ- 
faults of the enemy. Indeed, in the year 839, in the 
reign of king of Ethelwolf, it was ſurpriſed by the 
Danes, and the citizens inhumanly butchered. Quick- 
ly after, in the year 851, it was again ſacked by the 


Danes, the army of Beorhtwulph king of Mercia, 
who came to its defence, being totally routed. Again, 


in the year 872, in the days of king Ethelred, the 
Danes took it, and wintered in it; and ſo again, in 


the year 1013, after a great fight with Swane king 


of Denmark who beſieged it, the citizens were at laſt 
forced to admit him and his army to winter in it, 


and to pay bim ſuch tribute as he demanded. Laſt- 


ly, in the year 1016, it was twice beſieged, and ſo 
much ſtreightened by Canutus, that they were ne- 
ceſſitated, at length, to receive him into the city, to 


give him winter quarters, and to buy their peace with 
Chron, Sax. a ſum of money *; alſo, before the conqueſt, anno 


— 


and Chriſtopher Hatton, lord high chancellor of 


Notwithſtanding, after 


E half burnt, and miſerably ſhattered. In this com- 


98 3, it was much waſted by fire, as Ranulph Higden, 
in his Polychronicon, informs us.] 

But [notwithſtanding they held out, under all theſe 
calamities] they were under continual apprehenſions, 


till they joyfully received William the Norman, whom 
Providence had deſigned for the crown of England; 


335 


Lib. vi. 


and ſaluted him king. From that time, © the winds 


C ceaſed, the clouds ſcattered,” 


and the true 


the year 1666,] it + had not felt any ſignal cala- + Has, C. 


mity ; but, by the bounty of our princes, it obtained 


ſeveral immunities, and began to be called the N Camera. 


chamber of the kings,” and grew ſo in trade, 


that William of Malmſbury, who lived near that 


time, calls it © a city, noble, wealthy, in every part 
% adorned by the riches of the citizens, and frequent- 


ed by merchants from all parts of the world.“ 


And Fitz-Stephens, who lived in that age, has told 


us, that then London had one hundred and twenty: 


two pariſh-churches, and thirteen belongin 
vents ; and that, upon a muſter made of all that were 


able to bear arms, it ſent into the field forty thouſand 


| 8 | foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. B | 
city, in the corpſe of Alice Hackney, the wife of | 8 [Bur yet, ever ſince 


g to * con- Con ventua- 
98 


the conqueſt, it hath had mixtures of divers remarka- 


þ | ble diſaſters, in ſeveral ages; for not to mention 
| Edward the Second, anno HATS whoſe body, be- the grievous inſults made upon it, of later years, by 
ing dug up by the labourers in April anno 1497, (as | Wat Tyler and Jack Straw in the time of Richard 


| the Second, anno 1381; by Jack Cade (otherwiſe 


called by his followers John Mendall) anno 140, 
in the time of Henry the Sixth; and by the baſtard 
Falconbridge, in 1481, in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth; not (I ſay) to mention theſe inſults, in the 


year 1077, in the days of William the Conqueror, it 


it (as the Saxon Chronicle expreſſes it) ſince its foun- 


dation; + ſoon after again in the ſame king's reign, 
anno 1086, the church of St. Paul was quite burnt * 


down, with the greateſt and moſt ſplendid part of 
the city; || again, in the year 1135, the firſt of king 
Stephen, by a fire which began in Cannon-ſtreet 
near London-ſtone, the city was conſumed from thence, 


was conſumed by ſo great a fire as had not happened to 


+ "> RAY 
188. 


U Stow's Sur» 
vey, p. 243. 


to the eaſtward as far as Aldgate; to St. Paul's 


church weſtward; and to the ſouth as far as South- 
wark, the bridge (then of timber) being quite burnt 
down. This bridge was afterwards rebuilt of ſtone, 
and houſes ſet upon it; but, within four years after it 


was finiſhed; (anno 12 12) upon occaſion of a fire in 5 
Southwark, (whilſt a multitude of people were paſſing 
the bridge, either to extinguiſn, or to gaze at it,) on 


a ſudden, the houſes on the north end of the bridge, 


by a ſtrong ſouth- wind, were ſet on fire; ſo that the 


people, thronging between two fires, could now expect 


no help but from the veſſels in the river, which came 


in great numbers to their aſſiſtance: but the multi- 
tude ſo unadviſedly ruſned into them, that they were 
quickly overſet, and the people drowned; and, by the 


fire and water, there periſhed above 3000 perſons +; f Gualt. Co- 


SETS: t. & Lib. 
alſo! February 13, anno 1033, a third part at leaſt DoamowMS. 


of the ſame bridge was again burnt down |. 


Ils ow's Sur- 


But the moſt dreadful fire, that ever befel this ve, P. 782. 


Fire of Lon- 


great city, was that which happened within our don. 


own memory, viz. on Sunday September 2, anno 
1666; which, beginning, in Pudding -lane, in three 
days time, (being driven by a freſh eaſterly wind) con- 


ſumed no leſs than eighty-nine churches, the Guild- 


hall, hoſpitals, ſchools, and libraries, with fifteen 


entire wards, of the twenty-ſix, leaving eight of the 


paſs 
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© ® Beſides two moſt populous, and have * twelve inns of court for 
' Nurſeries for 


law, or inns the reſt to Chancery. In theſe ſuch numbers of 


-of court. 


 fiveCurian. the law, that, in this point, they are no way inferior to 


Temple, formerly (in the reign of Henry the Second) 


paſs were four hundred ſtreets, and in them thirteen 
thouſand two hundred houſes, which covered no leſs 
than four hundred thirty- ſix acres of ground; it de- 
ſtroyed all on the Thames · ſide, from Alhalloys Barkin 
to the Temple church, and all along from the north: 


eaſt walls of the city to Holborn-bridge ; and when, | 


all artificial helps failed, it langviſhed : and went out 
of itſelf, though amongſt as combuſtible buildings as 
any it had burnt before. In memory thereof, near 
the place where the fire began, is erected a magnifi- 
cent pillar.(ſomewhat reſembling, except the imagery, 
thoſe of Trajan and Antoninus at Rome) two hun- 
dred and two feet high, which equals exactly the diſ- 
tance of the pillar from the place where the fire firſt 
began. Out of theſe ſtupendous ruins it recovered 
itſelf, and in a few years roſe again with ſurpriſing 
beauty and magnificence ; far ſurpaſſing its former 
condition, both in ſtatelineſs of buildings, and num- 
ber of inhabitants: inſomuch that (as the j ingenious 
Political Sir William Petty probably computed it from the 
ad number of burials and houſes in each city) London 
in the year 1683, or thereabouts, was as big as Paris 
and Rouen (the two beſt cities of 'the French mo- 
narchy) put together; and now (above ſeven parts 
of fifteen having been new-built ſince the great fire, 
and the number of inhabitants increaſed near one 
half, the total amounting to near ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand) it is become equal to Paris and Rome * to- 
gether. | 
The additional buildings, Ah have run out a 
great way into the fields on every ſide, conſiſt of no- 
ble ſquares, and ſumptuous ſtreets, in great numbers; 
and this prodigious increaſe of inhabitants, eſpecially 


out. pariſhes immoderately large; for the diviſion of 
| which, and the erecting of ſeveral new churches and 
pariſhes, within the bills of mortality, ſeveral new acts 
of parliament have been made in the reigns of queen 
Anne and king George. | 
But to return to the more ancient ſtate and the 
gradual improvements of this great city; having re- 
covered itſelf by the favour of the Norman kings, ] 
it began to increaſe on every ſide with new buildings, 
and the ſuburbs were ſtretched a long way beyond 


the city-gates, eſpecially to the weſt, where they are 


for ſerjeants- the ſtudy of the common law. Four of theſe, very 
the common large and ſplendid, belong Þ to the judicial courts ; 


+ Ad Forum young gentlemen apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 


- Angier, Caen, or Orleans; as J. Forteſcue, in his 
little treatiſe on the laws of England, has told us. 

Formerly Thoſe four principal ones I mentioned are the Inner- 

called the Temple, the Middle-Temple, Grey's-Inn, and Lin- 


New Temple. 
The Odd coln's- Inn; the two firſt are in the place where 


where now 
Southampton Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, conſecrated a 
N church for the knights-templars, which they had 
Templars. built after the model of the temple near our Saviour's 
| ſepulchre at Jeruſalem for there they lived in that 
part of the temple next the ſepulchre, and from it 
had their name; being under a vow. to protect the 
Chriſtian religion, and all ſuch as came in pilgrimage 
to the ſepulchre of our Lord, a gainſt the Mahome- 
tans. By theſe means, they gained great eſteem and 
reſpect from all hands, and, by the bounty of princes, 
had large poſſeſſions and much wealth in all parts; 
and they were in great reputation for their exemplary 


T R IN OB A N T E 8. N 


whoſe images are to be ſeen in this temple math their tho Mona: 


war, or, as thoſe times worded it, e had taken up *dſcure, 1 
of our Lord 1312, this order was condemned for im- Mars muito 


falem, leſt what was given, upon; a religious deſi ign, 


ed to other uſes; notwithſtanding, it appears plainly 
by ancient records, that, after the templars were 


of Audomar de Valentia, earl of Pembroke ; and at 


, | of lawyers. Concerning the other two, I have met 
with nothing upon record; only there is a tradition, 


f Grey; the other of the earls of Lincoln. [All theſe 
inns of court have been, in a great meaſure, new- 
built, in a moſt ſtately and ſplendid manner; together 
with the ornaments of groves, walks, gardens, and 
all other accommodations for pleaſure and retirement. | 


F leer-ſtreet and the other in Chancery-lane, for the re- 


nity of ſerjeants at law, and are therefore e ane 
the name of Serjeants inn. 
in the ſuburbs on the ſeveral ſides, hath rendered the-| 


monly called Dofors-Commons ; where the courts emma. 


thereof ve in a Sonar ang in a de mo 
way.! 


the new and old Temple, king Henry the Third built 
a houſe of converts, for the maintenance of thoſe 
who turned from Judaiſm to Chriſtianity z which 
afterwards king Edward the Third made a repoſitory 
of rolls and records, whereupon it is, at this day, 


| which allowance was paid to Peter Samuel and John 


Upon one of piety. Dy: noblemen were buried among them, | 


-ments, the 


legs acrols (for ſo all thoſe in that age were buried, characters 
who had devoted themſelves to the ſervice of the holy whereof are 

read Comes 
« the croſs.”) Among the reſt, were William che eee 
father, William and Gilbert the ſons, all manſhals and: 95 the 


8 ſide, Miles 
of England, and earls of Pembroke; but, in the year der, Marti: 


vicerat armis, 
piety, and by authority of the pope utterly aboliſhed. The ſtatute 
However, their revenues by an act of parliament; wy = 


went to the knights-hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeru- 3 
II. 


ſhould, contrary to the will of the donors, be convert- 


driven out, this place was the ſeat of Thomas earl 
of Lancaſter, and of that Spencer who was the great 
fayourite of king Edward the Second'; as afterwards 


laſt it was turned into two + inns for the education + 8 


that one of them was the habitation of the lords 


And, beſides theſe, there are two other inns, one in Serjeants-inn 


ception of thoſe lawyers who attain the degree and dig- 


To theſe we mult add the college of Suben com- DoRtors- | 


of civil and canon law are held, and the profeſſors 


Near the beforementioned i inns 3 court, dennen | 


called the Rolls. That building, called Domus Rolb. 
Converſorum, was erected in the ſeventh year of Henry 
the Third (in the place of a Jew's houſe, to him for- 
feited;) and in it all Jews and Infidels, who were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, had ſufficient main- 
tenance allowed them, were inſtructed in the doctrins 
of Chriſt, and lived under a Chriſtian governor, till 45 
anno 1290, when all Jews were baniſhed out of the 
the realm ; by which means, the number of converts 
neceſſarily decaying, and the houſe becoming, as it 
were, depopulated, it was granted to William Bur- 
fall, cuſtos rotulorum, by letters patents bearing 
date 51 Edward III, for keeping of the rolls; which 
grant was ratified in parliament, 1 Richard II; and 
by other letters patents, 6 Richard II. Notwithſtand- 
ing this grant and ratifications, all converted Jews 2 
have, ever ſince, been allowed (and will be hereafter; 
as often as any ſuch ſhall appear) „ one penny 
« half penny per diem,” towards their maintenance; 


Maza, two converted Jews, anno 1685, 2 James II; 
as appears by the maſter of the rolls's account in the 
Hanaper, and a conſtat out of the pell-office; both of 
the date aboye-mentioned ; who were the two laſt 1 
can find that ever enjoyed this benefit . 78. in e. 


Theſe ſuburbs “ ran along i ; el. Rot. 
r g in a continued —_ u ©. 
0 5 


M 1 D 
of buildings, and the ſtately houſes of ſome of the | * 
nobility upon the Thames, as far as Weſtminſter. 
+ Are, C. The moſt conſiderable of them + were || St. Bridget's- 
| Bride wel well well, where king Henry the Eighth built a palace for 
the reception of the emperor Charles the Fifth; but 
Buckhurſt- it is now a | houſe of correction; Buckhurſt-houſe, 
houſe. ſometime belonging to the biſhops of Saliſbury ; the 
The temples. houſe of the Carmelites ; the temples before-mention- 
Efex-houſe. ed; Eſſex-houſe, built by the lord Paget; Arundel- 
2 houſe; Somerſet · houſe, built by Seymour duke of 
Somerſet- Somerſet. Next, to paſs over the reſt, the Savoy 
w_ ( (fo called from Peter earl of Savoy, who lived in it;) 
which Eleanor, the wife of Henry the Third, bought 
. Fratribus. of the * fraternity of + Montjoy, and gave to her 
+ Mentis: ſon Edmund earl of Lancaſter; whoſe poſterity for 
n, a bong time had it for a feat, till Henry the Seventh 
| Pauperibus made it an || hoſpital ; Durham-houſe, built by An- | 
/acravit. thony Bec biſhop of Durham, and patriarch of Jeru- 
a ſalem; York-houſe (for ſo it“ was called) formerly 
* Hath been Bath-houſe. [Beſides theſe [(which were the moſt 


called of late, 


C. remarkable) there were, between Temple-bar and 


Weſtminſter, many other houſes, as well of the ſpi- | 
ritual, as temporal, nobility ; for the biſhops of Exe- 


all anciently houſes here; and ſo had the dukes of 
Buckingham and Beaufort; and the earls of Exeter, 
Worceſter, Bedford, Saliſbury, and Rivers. ] But 
+ Eioh des why do J give particular names to theſe, f which 
Babs d belong not to any one, but as fortune diſpoſes of 
., them? [Eſpecially, ſince all of them, except Somer- 

ſet and Northumberland houſes, are now pulled down 
and the ſites and gardens converted into ſtreets.] 
weſtminſter. Weſtminſter, formerly above a mile diſtant from 

London, is now by theſe ſuburbs joined ſo cloſe to 
tit, that it ſeems to be a part of it; notwithſtanding 

it is a diſtinct city of itſelf, and enjoys its own ma- 
giſtrates and privileges; [being alſo erected into an 
honour by an act of parliament, f in the 37th of Henry | 
the Eighth.) Once it was called Thorney, from the 
thorns ; now Weſtminſter, from its weſterly ſituation 
and the minſter; for it is particularly eminent for 
The abbey the abbey, for its hall of juſtice, and for the king's 
and Balls palace. The church's greateſt honour is derived 
from the inauguration and burial of our kings there- 
in. Sulcardus affirms, that there once ſtood in that 
_ place a temple of Apollo, and that it was thrown 
down by an earthquake, in the time of Antoninus 
1 out of the ruins whereof, Sebert, king of the 
- Eaſt-Saxons, built another to St. Peter; which, 
being deſtroyed by the Danes, was re-edified and 
granted to a few monks by biſhop Dunſtan. 
But afterwards king Edward the Confeſſor built it | 
anew out of the tenth penny of all his revenues, for 
a burying-place to himſelf, and a monaſtery to the 
| Benedictine monks ; endowing it with lands, diſperſed, 
here and there, thropgh England. But hear a con- 
temporary hiſtorian : The devout and pious king 
has dedicated that place to God, both for its 
* neighbourhood to the famous and wealthy 
city, and for its pleaſant ſituation among fruitful 
grounds and green fields, and for the nearneſs of the 
« principal river of England, which from all parts of | 
« world conveys whatever is neceſſary to the adjoining | 
« city; but, above all, for the love he bore to the 
© prince of the apoſtles, whom he always reverenced 
<« with a ſingular zeal and veneration, did he make 
0 choice of that for the place of his ſepulchre. Then | 
4 he ordered a noble e to be begun and built 
Vor. I. 


ter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Litchfield and Coven- | 
try, Worceſter, Norwich, Landaff, and Carliſle, had 


e 


X. : 337 


te out of the tenths of his whole revenue, ſuch an one 
e as might become the prince of the apoſtles ; that, 
after the tranſitory courſe of this life, he might 
e find a propitious God, both upon account of his 
% piety, and of his free-offering of thoſe lands and 
« ornaments with which he deſigns to endow it 
„ whereupon, the work, thus nobly begun at the 
“ king's command, is fuceſsfully carried on, without 
e ſparing either preſent or future charges, ſo it may 
* be made worthy of and acceptable to God and the 


<< bleſſed St. Peter.” Be pleaſed alſo to take the 


form and figure of this ancient building out of an 
old manuſcript : * The chief ile of the church is * Principgs 

<« roofed with lofty arches of ſquare work, + the j Joints 4 4 com- 
« anſwering one another; but, on both ſides, it is "Yira- 

* 1incloſeq with a double arch of ſtones firmly ce- 

« mented and knit together. Moreover, the croſs 

« of the church (made to incompaſs the middle | 
choir of the || ſingers, and, by its double ſupporter || Canentiun 
on each ſide, to bear up the lofty top of the mid- 9285 

dle tower) firſt riſes ſingly with a low and ſtrong 

arch, then mounts higher with ſeveral winding 

« ſtairs artificially contrived, and, laſt of all, with a 

<« ſingle wall, reaches to the wooden roof, which is 

« well covered with lead.” But, one hundred and 

ſixty years after, king Henry the Third pulled down 

this fabric of Edward's, and erected a new one of 

curious workmanſhip, ſupported by ſeveral rows of 

marble pillars, and leaded over ; which was fifty years 

in building. This the abbots very much enlarged, on 

the weſt fide ; and Henry the Seventh, for the burial 


Lad 
* 


A 
* 


Lay 
La 


| of himſelf and * his children, added to the eait part“ Suorum. 


of it a chapel of moſt neat and admirable contrivance 
(called by Leland, © the miracle of the world ;” for 


all the art in the world ſeems to be crouded into this 


— 


N 


queen Mary; but, they being quickly ejected by the hs 
authority of parliament, queen Eliſabeth converted it 


one work.) [It is erected in the place of the chapel 
of our Lady, .built before, with the church, by king 
Henry the Third;) and of a tavern near adjoining ; 
both which being pulled down, he laid the foundation 

of this, January 24, 1502, fetching moſt of the ſtone 
from Huddleſtone quarry in Yorkſhire ; the whole 
charge of it amounted to no leſs than fourteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. In this is to be ſeen his own 
moſt ſplendid and magnificent monument, of ſolid 
braſs, richly gilt; made and finiſhed, anno 1519, 
by one Peter, a painter of Florence; for which he 
had paid him (for materials and workmanſhip) a 
thouſand pounds ſterling by the king's executors .] + Stow's Sur- 


From the expulſion of the monks, it has had ſe- P. 499 


veral ſorts of conſtitutions; firſt, it had a dean and 
prebendaries ; next a ſingle biſhop, Thomas Thurlbey; 
who, after he had ſquandered away the revenues of the 
church, gave it up, and left it to the dean. Preſently 
after, the monks and their abbot were reſtored by 


into a collegiate church, nay, I may ſay, a nurſery of 
the church; for ſhe ſettled twelve prebendaries, and 
as many old ſoldiers paſt ſervice, and forty ſcholars 
(called king's ſcholars) who are ſent lucceſlively to the 
univerſities, and thence tranſplanted into the church 
and ſtate, &c. Over all theſe ſhe conſtituted a dean 
which dignity was * lately poſſeſſed and ſupported * 80 faid 
with great honour by Dr. Gabriel Goodman, a per- 2329 16. 
ſon of ſingular worth and integrity, and a particular 
patron both to me and my ſtudies. [The ſchool, as The ſchool. 
it is famous for the great ſervice it has done both to 
church and ſtate, ſo it is more particularly memorable 
in this work, for the relation which Mr. Camden 
had once to it, as maſter; and alſo for Dr. Buſbey, 
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its late maſter z whoſe worth and learning, for many 
years, did greatly ſupport its reputation. To the 
latter of theſe it is beholden for its muſeum, and for 
ſeveral improvements, both in beauty and convenience; 
as is the maſter's houſe (wherein he had all along 


lived) for its enlargement. The ſame perſon built 


his prebend's houſe there a-new, paved the choir of 
Weſtminſter-abbey with white and black marble- 
ſtone, and added a building to the king's hoſpital of 
Green-coats in Tuttle-fields. In Buckinghamſhire, 


he raiſed, from the ground, the church of Willen, 


where his eſtate lies; at Wells he built a library; he 
alſo repaired the church of Luton; and, at his death, 
among other benefactions, he left a perpetual fund, 


to be employed in the annual augmentation of the 


income of a certain number of poor clergy ; who, in 
conſideration thereof, are obliged to read Cathechetical 


lectures in their reſpective pariſhes, according to the 


Princes bu- 


ried in Weſt- 


minſter- ab- 


bey. 


Firſt, his ſon, with Eleanor, his wife, daughter to 
Ferdinand the Third, king of Caſtile and Leon; 


direction given in the will of this their pious and 
charitable benefactor. ] 12 5 

There were buried in this church (to run over 
thoſe likewiſe in order, and according to their dig- 


nity, and the time when they died) Sebert, the firſt | 


king of the Eaſt-Angles; Harold (the baſtard-ſon 
of Canutus the Dane) king of England; St. Edward, 
king and confeſſor, with his queen Editha; Maud, 
wif: to king Henry the Firſt, and daughter to Mal- 
colm king af Scots ; Henry the Third ; Edward the 


king Edward the Third, and Philippa of Hainault, 


his wife; Richard the Second, and Anne his wife, 


| ſiſter of the emperor Wenceſlaus; Henry the Fifth, 


with his wife Catharine, daughter of Charles the Sixth, 


king of France; Anne, the wife of Richard the 
Third, and daughter of Richard Nevil, earl of War- 
wick; Henry the Seventh, with his wife Eliſabeth, 


and his mother Margaret counteſs of Richmond; 


Queen Eliſa 
beth. 
+ So ſaid 


xnno 1007. 


king Edward the Sixth ; Anne of Cleve, fourth wife 


to king Henry the Eighth ; queen Mary; and ano- 


ther, not to be mentioned without the higheſt expreſ- 
ſions both of reſpect and forrow ; I mean our Þ late 
moſt ſerene lady queen Eliſabeth of bleſſed memory, 
the darling of England; a princeſs endowed with 
heroic virtues, wiſdom, and a greatneſs of ſoul much 
beyond her ſex ; and incomparably {killed both in 
affairs of ſtate, and in languages. Here ſhe lies 
buried in a ſtately monument, which king James {the 
Firſt] pioully erected for her. But, alas! how incon- 
fiderable is that monument, in compariſon of the 
noble qualities of ſo heroical a lady! She herſelf 
is her own monument, and a more magnificent and 


ſumptuous one than any other; for let thoſe noble 
actions recommend her to the praiſe and admiration | 


of poſterity : RELIGION REFORMED, PEACE 


© ESTABLISHED, MONEY REDUCED To ITS 


TRUE VALUE, A MOST COMPLETE FLEET 
BUILT, OUR NAVAL GLORY RESTORED, 
REBELLION SUPPRESSED, ENGLAND FOR 


XLIII. YEARS TOGETHER MOST PRU- “ 


 DENTLY. GOVERNED, ENRICHED, AND 


STRENGTHENED, - SCOTLAND RESCUED | 


FROM THE FRENCH, FRANCE ITSELF 


RELIEVED, THE NETHERLANDS SUP-| 
PORTED, SPAIN AWED, IRELAND QUIET- | 
ED, AND THE WHOLE WORLD TWICE | 


SAILED ROUND. 


[To whom add king James the Firſt, queen Anne, 
qucen of Bohemia, and others of their children; the 
princeſs of Orange, Anne, her ſiſter, and prince Ru- 


pert ; king Charles II, and ſeverd of the children 
of him and of king James II; king William and 
queen Mary, the glorious reſtorers and preſervers of 
our religion and liberties ; Henry duke of Glouceſter, 
William duke of Glouceſter, with many other children 
of prince George of Denmark, and of the © princeſs 
(afterwards queen) Anne; who alſo themſelves lie here 
interred, as doth alſo: George-William, a > amy 
of the prince and princeſs of Wales. | - 
To this catalogue we muſt now add king Edirard 
the Fifth, and his brother Richard duke of York; 
who were moſt barbarouſly ſmothered to death with 
pillows in the Tower of London, anno 1483, by the 
order of their unnatural uncle Richard duke of Glou- 


they were put into a leaden coffin and caſt into the Chron: 
black deeps, near the Thames-mouth, by Sir Robert 4 
Brackenbury's prieſt) were found July 17, 16743 by 
ſome workmen: who were employed to take up the 
ſteps leading into the chapel of the White Tower, 
which in all probability, was the firſt and only place 
they were depoſited in; their bones (except ſome 

few of them ſent to the Muſeum at Oxford +) were + + Opn: 
commanded, anno 1678, by king Charles the Second, MS. Moab] 
to be tranſlated thence, and decently interred here, Oxon. 
under a curious altar of black and white marble 


with the AY. epitaph engraven on 128 ee | 
deſtal : | | | 


. 8. 8 


NReliquiæ Edwardi 5. Regis Angliæ, & Richardi 
Ducis Eboracenſis. Hos germanos fratres Turri Londi- 
nenſi concluſos, injectiſque culcitris ſuffotatos, abdite & 
inhoneſte tumulari juſſit Patruus Richardus, perfidus Reg- b 
ni predo. Offa deſideratorum, diu & multum queſita,: 
poſt annos 190, &c. Scalarum in ruderibus (ſcale iſt 
ad ſacellum Turris albæ nuper ducebant) alte defoſſa, in- 


diciis certilimis reperta 1 7 die . Auno en 
1674. 


Carolus ſecundus Rex clementiſſimus acerbam ſortem 
miſeratus, inter avita monumenta, Principibus infali- 
ciſſumis Juſta PO Anno Dom. 1678, ha men 0 
ſui 30. 


That „% 


« Here under lie interred the remains of Edward 
V. king of England, and Richard duke of Vork. 
Which two brothers, their uncle Richard, who 
uſurped the crown, ſhut up in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and ſmothered them with pillows, and order- 
ed them to be diſhonourably and ſecretly buried. 
Whoſe long - deſired and much ſought for bones, 
after above an hundred and ninety years, were 
found by moſt certain tokens, deep interred under 
the rubbiſh of the ſtairs that led up into the chapel 


of the White Tower, on the 1 7 of July, in the 6 
« year of our Lord 1674. 


« Charles the Second, a : alt merciful prince, 
commiſerating their hard fortune. performed the 
funeral obſequies of theſe unhappy princes, amongſt 


the tombs of their anceſtors, A. D. 1678, wy 8 the 
4 the 3oth of his reign.”] 


The Fc and lords, [that have "A buried . Other per- 


are Edmund earl of Lancaſter, younger ſon to king hon * * 


Henry the Third; Avelina, de Fortibus, counteſs of. 
Albemarle, his vile; William and. Audomar de Va- 


lencia, of che family of Luſignia, earls of Pembroke; 
| | | Alphonſo, 


ceſter ; their bodies (though * ſome have written; that Continair 


* Prim 


tis dilu- 


er- 
ried 


ſon of king Edward the Second; 


of Great Britain, with Charles, her fon ; 
Bruges marchioneſs of Wincheſter ; Anne Stanhope 


Nicholas baron Carew; 
Thomas baron Wentworth; 


X I 
Alphonſs, John, and other children of king Edward 
the Firſt; John de Eltham earl of Cornwall, the 


Thomas de Wood- 
ſtock duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of Edward 
the Third, with others of his children; Eleanor, 


daughter and heir of Humphrey Bohun, earl of 


Hereford and Eſſex, wife to Thomas de Woodſtock; 


the young daughters of Edward the Fourth and 
Henry the Seventh; Henry, the young ſon of Henry | 


the Eighth, who died at two months old; Sophia, 
the daughter of king James [the Firſt,] who died 


* Primo cta-* almoſt as ſoon as born; Philippa, ducheſs of York ; 
Lewis viſcount Robſert of Hainault, in the right. of 


his wife; lord Bourchier; Anne, the young daughter 


andheir of John Moubray duke of Norfolk, betrothed 


to Richard duke of York, younger ſon to king Ed- 
watd the Fourth ; Giles Daubeney, lord chamber- 
lain to king Henry the Seventh; and his wife, 
of the family of the Arundels in Cornwall; vif- 
count Wells; Frances Brandon ducheſs of Suffolk; 

Mary, her daughter; Margaret Douglas counteſs 
of Lenox, grandmother to James [the Firſt,] king 
Winefrid 


ducheſs of Somerſet, and Jane, her daughter; Anne 


Cecil counteſs of Oxford, the daughter of baron 


Burleigh lord treaſurer of England, with her mother 
Mildred Burleigh; Eliſabeth Berkley counteſs of Or- 
mond; Frances Sidney counteſs of Suſſex; Thomas 


Butler viſcount Thurles, the ſon and heir of the earl 


of Ormond. 

Beſides, FHomphrey Bourchier lord Cromwell ; ano- 
ther Humphrey Bourchier, the ſon and heir of the 
lord Berners; both ſlain in the battle of Barnet. 
the baroneſs of Powis ; 

Thomas baron Whar- 
ton; John lord Ruſſel ; Thomas Bromley lord chan- 
cellor of England; Douglaſia Howard, the daughter 
and heir of viſcount Bindon, the wife of Arthur 
Sorge; Elifabeth, the daughter and heir of Edward earl 
of Rutland, and wife of William Cecil; John Pucker- 
ing, keeper of the great ſeal of England; Frances 
Howard counteſs of Hertford; Henry and George 
Cary, the father and ſon, barons of Hunſdon, and 


lord chamberlains to queen Eliſabeth; the heart of 


Anna Sophia (the young daughter of Chriſtopher 
Harley, count de Beaumont, ambaſſador in England 
from the French king) put in a golden little urn upon 


a pyramid; n carl of Denn. lord deputy 


of Ireland. 

During the laſt century, much greater numbers 
yy” the nobility of all degrees have been interred in 
this church, than in former days; ſome of whom are 


Thomas the firſt lord Burleigh, earl of Exeter; Lo- 


dowick duke of Richmond and Lenox, George duke 
of Buckingham, Lionel earl of Middleſex, Robert 
earl of Eſſex, ſeveral of the Veres earls of Oxford, 


| lord Goring earl of Norwich, George duke of Albe- 


marle, Edward earl of Sandwich, Edward earl of 
Clarendon, William duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of 
| Roſcommon, James duke of Ormond, Charles earl 


of Macclesfield, the marquis of Halifax, William 


earl of Portland, Laurence earl of Rocheſter, Sid- 

ney earl of Godolphin, Charles earl of Halifax, May- 
nard duke of Schomberg; beſides great numbers of 
the nobility of the female _ and my of their 


children. 


Here] Geoffrey Chaimer, prince of the Englim 


poets, ought not to be omitted; as neither Edmund 


TD 'D B E S$ 


WK, 


Spencer, who of all the Engliſh poets, came neareſt 
him. in a happy genius and a noble vein of poetry ; 


Cowley (to whom I wiſh we could have added Mr. 
Butler) who equal, if not exceed, their predeceſſors. 
To theſe we muſt add two other excellent poets, Sir 
John Denham and Mr. Dryden; and a third, viz: 
Mr. Addiſon, not inferior to any of the reſt, in live- 
lineſs of fancy and exactneſs of judgment; beſides 
his many excellent performances in proſe, which are 
compoſed with the greateſt accuracy, and are full 
of beautiful thoughts, and (what is the higheſt com- 
mendation of all) are conſtantly directed to the great 


and noble ends of toligiohy TY; and the liber= 
ties of his country.] 


here [not only of the nobility of both ſexes, but allo] 
of the clergy and gentlemen of quality. [And, on ac- 


count of the burials and monuments of our princes 


and nobles, and of other perſons of honour and 
| eminence, in this place, this ancient church, and 


cern ; and, accordingly, the fabric having been much 
worn and decayed with age, an ample proviſion was 


this noble fabric, both within and without, 1 18 e 
ed very firm and beautiful.) 


dedicated to St. Stephen; which king Edward the 
Third raiſed to ſuch royal magnificence, and endowed 
| with ſuch large poſſeſſions, after he had carried his 


victories through France, that, he ſeems rather to have 


been the founder; ” than © repairer; ( devoutly 
« conſidering,” as the foundation-charter has it, * the 


great benefits of Chriſt, whereby, out of his rich 


“ mercy, we have been prevented upon all occaſions 3 


and delivering us, although unworthy of it, from 
@ divers perils ; and by the right hand of his power 
8 mightily defending us, and giving us the victory 
ein all aſſaults of our enemies; as alſo comforting 
« us with unexpected relief in the other tribulations 
and difficulties we have laboured under.” Near 
this was a palace, the ancient habitation of the kings King s p4- 
of England from 'the time of St. Edward the Con- es, 


feſſor; which, in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
was burnt down by a caſual fire, This palace Was 
very large and magnificent, © a building not to be 


miniſters of ſtate, meet in parliament ; and that next 


laments, called the painted chamber of St. Ed- 
ward. 


God and man that deſign was, whereby certain brutes 


quantity of gun-powder in the vaults of thoſe build- 
ings) contrive the deſtruction of their prince, country, 
and the eſtates of the realm, out of a ſpecious colour 
and pretence of religion; my very heart quakes to 


horror and aſtoniſhment, in what an irrecoverable 
darkneſs, and lamentable ruin, this moſt flouriſhing 


ſign had ſucceeded. But what an ancient poet ſaid 


in a matter of leſs concern, we may, moanrul y, apply 
to our caſe : | 


Excidat 


[nor the famous Ben. Johnſon, and the ingenious Mr. 


Beſides theſe, there are alſo ern others buited ; 


the care of it, is deſervedly reckoned a national con- 


made by parliament, to repair thoſe decays ; whereby 


to it, wherein our anceſtors uſed to open their par- 


How bloody, hatin and horrible, how odious to 


conſider : * and I cannot reflect, without the greateſt - 


kingdom had been involved in a moment, if that de- 
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Hard by was another college of twelve canons, St. Stephen? 61 


e equalled in that age; having alſo a *'vawmure fitz- Steph. 
« and bulwarks.” For the remains of this are the 1 8 885 
chamber wherein the king, the nobility, and great + Camera, | 


in the ſhape of men, under that arch-traitor Francis Pr. Cateſby's 
Cateſby, did (by undermining, and placing a vaſt ho 
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Cotton's li- 


brary. 


12 & 13 W. 
III. e. 7. 


8. 


Weſtminſter- 
hall. 


| Guil. Lam- 


bard. 


Prætorium. 


+ Lacunari- 


Sa. 


+ Is, C 


| to hear cauſes themſelves, as 
Prov. c. xvi. 


„ ſhall not err in judgment. 


T R I N O B A N T E 1 


Excidat illa dies &vo, ne poſtera credant 
Secula : nos cerè taceamus, & obruta multa 
Notte tegi propriæ patiamur crimina gentis. 


May that black day ſcape the record of fate, 

And after-ages never know't has been; 

Or us at leaſt, let us the time forget, 
And hide in endleſs night our guilty nation's fla 


{Adjoining to theſe is the Cottonian library, con- | 


ſifting of many hundred volumes of curious manu- 


Regale ſubintrant | 
Leuceum Reges (dederant memorabile ntfs | 
Atria, quæ niveo candebant marmore, nomen) 
Quod Tamiſis prima eſt cui gloria paſcere Ones: 
Ledæos, rauco e ſubterluit «ſtu. 2 


To the Le now the princes came, 
Which to its own white marble owes its name. 
Here Thames, whoſe flyer ſwans are a aw b 
pride, | 
Runs roaring by with an r + title. 


ſcripts, chiefly relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of | 


this nation ; 
by Sir Robert Cotton, and much increaſed by his ſon, 
and grandſon ; the laſt of whom, viz. Sir John Cot- 
ton, eſtabliſhed the ſaid moſt valuable library for 
ever, for the uſe of the public, according to an 
act of parliament ſpecially made for that purpoſe.] 

Near theſe is the White-hall, wherein * was held 


the court of requeſts; below which is a hall larger 


than any of the reſt, the Prætorium, and hall of 


- juſtice, for all England. In this the courts of juſtice are 
held, namely, King s-bench, Common-pleas, and 


Chancery; and, in places round it, the Star-cham- 


ber, and court of Wards, [while in being; ] the 
Exchequer, the court of the duchy of Lancaſter, &c. 
In theſe are heard cauſes, at the ſet ſeaſons or terms 


of the year; whereas, before the reign of Henry 
the Third, the general court of juſtice was unfixed, 
and followed the king's court: but he, in his Mag- 
na Charta, made a law in theſe words : © The Com- 


«© mon-pleas ſhall not follow our court, but be 
held in ſome one certain place; though there 
are fome who only underſtand by this, that the | 
 Common-pleas ſhould, from that time forward be 
held in a diſtin& court, and not in the King's-bench, 
The * hall, which we now ſee, was 


as formerly. 


built by king Richard the Second (as we may learn 


rom his arms in the ſtone-work and the + beams) | 
when he pulled down that more ancient hall built in 
the place by William Rufus, [about the year of 


*P. 44. Edit. 
Watts. 


Chriſt 1097 ; wherein, as * Matthew Paris tells us, 


upon his return out of Normandy, anno 1099, he 
| moſt royally kept the feaſt of Whitſuntide. The 


length of it was two hundred and ſeventy feet, and 
the "breadth ſeventy-four ; of which when he heard 


| ſome ſay, that it was too great, he anſwered, that it 
was not big enough by one half, and was but a bed- 


chamber, in compariſon of what he intended to make. 


The foundations (as we are told) were to be ſeen, 


in the days of Matthew Paris, ſtretching themſelves 


which were collected, at a great charge, 


from the river to the common high-way z whence 


woe may gather, that it was intended to have pointed 


in length, eaſt and weſt, and not north and ſouth, 
as it now does.] The new hall Richard the Second 
made his own habitation ; for then the kings uſed 
being the Aurderoh¹, Or 
judges; * whoſe mouth,” as the royal penman ſpeaks, 
But this palace, being 
burnt down in the year 1512, lay deſolate; and, 


a little after, king Henry the Eighth removed 
the royal ſeat to a neighbouring houſe, which had 


been cardinal Wolſey's; and which is now called 
Whitchall. This + was a truly royal palace, in- 
cloſed on one fide with a park, which reaches to another 


houſe of the king's, built by king Henry the Eighth, 
and called St. James's ; and, on the other ſide, with the 
Thames. 


| A certain poet, from its whiteneſs, has 
termed it Leucæum: 


* 


| [But this palace (all, except the Banquetitig-hauſe; 
a moſt ſtately and elegant fabric) having been burnt 


down, and ſtill remaining in aſhes, the royal reſidence _ 
is now St. James's, the neighbouring palace afore- 


ſaid ; which is rendered exceeding pleaſant by the 


park, commonly called from it St. James's park ; 


and round which are large and ſhady walks, with 


many fair and beautiful buildings] 
Hard by Whitehall, near the Meuſe (ſo called, The e Meat 

becauſe it was formerly a place for keeping of hawks, 

but is now a F beautiful ſtable for the king's horſes 3) f Ann. 1607, 

there || ſtood a monument which king Edward the Scand, C 


Firſt erected in memory of queen Eleanor, the deareſt © 


huſband to the moſt loving wife, whoſe tender af-The de 
fection will ſtand upon record, and be an example uf. 4g « 7 


to all poſterity. She was daughter of Ferdinand the 


Third, king of Caſtile; and married to Edward the 


Firſt, king of England, with whom ſhe went into 

the Holy Land. When her huſband was treacher- 
ouſly wounded * by a Moor with a poiſoned ſword, Rodericus 
and rather grew worſe than received any eaſe by nid ; Toletanus 
c. what the phyſicians applied, ſhe found out a re- 


« medy as new and unheard of, as full of love and 


cc endearment ; for, by reaſon of the malignity of the 


“ poiſon, her huſband's wounds could not poſſibly 
be cloſed; but ſhe licked them daily with her 
« own tongue, and ſucked out the venomous hu- 
* mour, to her a moſt delicious liquor. By the 
e power thereof, or rather by the virtue of the ten- 
« derneſs of a wife, ſhe ſo drew out the poiſonous 
e matter, that he was entirely cured of his wound» 
« and ſhe eſcaped without catching any harm. What 


« then can be more rare than this lady's expreſſions 
„ of love, or what can be more admirable? The 
“tongue of a wife, anointed (if I may fo ſay) with 
« duty and love to her huſband, draws from her be- 


&« loved thoſe poiſons, which could not be drawn 
« out by the moſt approved phyſician; and what 


* many and moſt exquiſite medicines could not do 
ec is effected purely by the love of a wife.” [At pre- 


ſent, Charing-croſs is adorned with an elegant n 
of king Charles the Firſt on horſeback. 


Near the Meuſe aforeſaid is a public ſchool well St. 
endowed; and, over it, a public library, which is "i 


furniſhed with a great variety of excellent books; both 


theſe were erected, in the reign of king James the 


Second, by the reverend Dr. Thomas Teniſon, 
at that time, and for ſome years before, the pious 
and indefatigable paſtor of this pariſh of St. Martin's 
in the fields. And it deſerves to be particularly 


noted in this place, that the ſaid ſchool was erected 
by him, about the ſame time that a Popiſh ſchool 


was opened in the Savoy for the promoting of Popery, 


of which he had ever been and continued to his 


dying-day, a ſtrenuous oppoſer, and a zealous aſſerter 
of the Proteſtant cauſe ; and, more eee in that 
critical 
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critical and dangerous juncture. On account of this 
merit, together with great learning and exemplary 


to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and, within a few years, 
to the metropolitan ſee of Canterbury; which he ad- 


greateſt wiſdom, temper, and ſtability. During his 
life, beſides theſe: and other remarkable charities, he 
erected and endowed two charity-ſchools at his two 


at Croydon; and, at his death, among a variety of 
other bequeſts and benefactions, he left one thouſand 


pounds, towards the crecting of ſees for two Proteſtant 
biſhops in the Welſt-Indies,] 
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piety, as ſoon as that ſtorm was blown over by our 
happy revolution, he was moſt deſervedly advanced 


6 miniſtered, for twenty years and upwards, with the 


archiepiſcopal ſeats, one at Lambeth, and the other 


And thus much of Weſtminſter; ; which N | 
as I obſerved, a city of itſelf, and of diſtinct juriſdic- 


tion) I have deſcribed along with London, becauſe 


it is ſo joined to it by continued buildings, that it ſeems 
to be but one and the ſame city. 


On the weſt ſide of the city, the ſuburbs run out 


Ann. 1607. in another row of + beautiful buildings, namely, 


Holborn, or rather Oldburn; wherein are ſome inns 
for the ſtudy of the common law, and a houſe of the 


* Ann. 1607. biſhops of Ely, * becoming the ſtate of a biſhop; 


Hoſpitallers 
of St. N 


Præfeckus. 


Templars. 


Matth. Par. 


which they owe to John Hotham, biſhop of that ſee 
under Edward the Third. The ſuburbs have grown 
likewiſe on the north fide, 


where Jordan Briſet, a 


pious and wealthy man, built a houſe for the knights 


hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, which was 
afterwards improved into the ſtatelineſs of a palace, 


and had a very beautiful church with a high tower ſo 


elegantly raiſed, that, while it-ſtood, it was a fingular 
ornament to the city. At their firſt inſtitution, they 
were ſo humble, while poor, that their 4 governor 
was called © ſervant to the poor ſervants of the hoſ- 
« pital at Jeruſalem;“ as was that of the templars, 
who aroſe a little after: „ the humble miniſter 
<« of the poor knights of the Temple.” 
their piety, and their bravery in war, their condition 
came to beſo much altered from this mean and hum- 
ble ſtate, by the bounty of good princes and private 
perſons, that they even abounded in wealth ; for, a- 


bout the year 1240, they had nineteen thouſand 


lordſhips or manors in Chriſtendom, as the templars 
had nine thouſand (whole revenues here in England 
came alſo afterwards to the hoſpitallers.) And this 
vaſt increaſe of revenues was ſuch an effectual paſſage 


to honours, that their prior was reckoned the firſt 
baron of England, and lived in great ſtate and plenty, 
till king Henry the Eighth, by the inſtigation of evil 


counſellors, ſeized their lands; as he did alſo thoſe 


belonging to the monaſteries, which were piouſly de- 


Cha 
hou ſe. 


and, before that time, there was a very famous church- 


dicated to the glory of God, and, by the canons 
of the church, were to be expended in the maintenance 
of prieſts, relief the poor, redemption of captives, 
and the repair of churches. Near this place, where 
is now a ſtately circuit of houſes, was formerly a rich 


But, by 


houſe of the Carthuſians, built by Walter Manny of 


 Hainault, who got himſelf great honour by his ſer- 


vice in the French war under Edward the Third; 


yard, which, in the plague of London in the year 


1349, had above fifty thouſand perſons buried in it, as 


appears by an inſcription in braſs, for the information 


of poſterity. 


Third) was, after the diſſolution, beſtowed upon Sir 


Thomas Audley, ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons; 


and paſſed from him, with his ſole daughter * 
Vol I. 


[This houſe of Carthuſian monks 
(founded about 1350, in the 45th-of Edward the 


N. 


by her marriage to Thacuas Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and ſo by deſcent to Thomas earl of Suffolk. Of 
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him it was purchaſed (under the name of Howard- 


houſe, otherwiſe called the late diſſolved Charter- 
houſe near Smithfield in Middleſex) by Thomas Jut- 
ton of Camps-caſtle in the county of Cambridge, 


for the ſum of thirteen thouſand pounds; he erect- See 1 what 
ed it into an hoſpital, by the name of the hoſpital of backe I. 


king James, founded in che Charter-houſe in the 
county of Middleſex, at the humble 3 and 


only coſt and charges of Thomas Sutton, e{q; endow- 


ing it with divers | manors and other lands, of con- || 4493 J. 4 
ſiderable value, for the maintenance of a maſter or? 9 


governor, a preacher, phyſician, regiſter, receiver, 


&c. and eighty poor brothers or penſioners, which 


are to be either gentlemen by deſcent and in poverty, 
or merchants decayed by piracy or ſhipwreck, or ſu- 
perannuated ſoldiers by ſea or land; and none of theſe 


are to be under the age of fifty years, at the time 


of their admiſſion 3 except only ſoldiers maimed in 


the wars (and not in private quarrels) which, in regard 


of their misfortune, are capable ten years ſooner. Be- 


ſides 61. 6s. 8d. wages, they are allowed meat, drink, 
lodging, gowns, and other cloaths, 

And fo are forty poor ſcholars, who are only capa- 
ble of admiſſion between the years of ten and fifteen, 
and not to continue in the ſchool above eight years 
at moſt; before the expiration whereof, "they are 
either tranſplanted to one of the univerſities (where, 
fince the increaſe of the revenue, there are no 
leſs than twenty-nine always maintained, with the al- 
lowance of 201. per annum each, to be paid quar- 
terly for eight years time; ) or they are put forth to 


be apprentices, the houſe now giving no leſs than 401. 
with them. The government is in the hands of the 


moſt honourable grandees of the ſtate, and moſt re- 


verend prelates of the church, beſides the royal fa- 


mily: who put in both penſioners and children, 
in FT courſes; only the» — firſt puts in 
two * 


The ſuburbs alſo, which run out on - the north- 
weſt ſide of London, are large, and were formerly a 


watch-tower or military || fence, from whence it was 
called, by an Arabic name, Barbican. 


Edward the Third it became a ſeat of the Uffords ; 


from whom by the Willoughbies it deſcended to Pe- 


* Herne's 
Domus Cats 
thuſiana. 


I Pretentures 


By the gift of Barbican. 


Caleottus 
Martius. 


regrine Bertie lord Willoughby of Ereſby, a perſon of 
a moſt generous temper, and truly martial courage. 


Nor are the ſuburbs, that ſhoot forth towards the 
north-eaft and eaſt, leſs conſiderable ; in the fields 
whereof, [(called Spittle-fields, and dug for making 
bricks,)] were found, in the + laſt age, many ſe- 


pulchral veſſels, ſeals and urns, with coins in them of 


Claudius, Nero, Veſpaſian, &c. glaſs phials alſo, and 
ſmall earthen veſſels, wherein was a ſort of liquid 
ſubſtance ; which I ſhould imagine to be either an 
oblation of wine and milk (uſed by the Romans at the 


S pittle- feldsc 


+ So ſaid 


anno * OT 


burning of their dead; ) or of thoſe odoriferous liquors 


mentioned by Statius: 


———Phariique liquores 
 Þſuram lavere comam. 


Und precious odours, ſprinkled on his hair, 
Prepar'd it for the flames. 


This was a place ſet url the . for burn- 
ing and burying their dead, they being obliged by 


the twelve tables to carry them without the cities, 


and to bury them by the military high-ways. [Divers 
other Roman coins and veſſels were found (as Mr, 
48 Stow 
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+ Survey, p. 
| "AE 


| id. p. 
121. 


Borough of 
Southwark. 


See Surry, 
* 
* bridge. 


® Perſatilis. 


| ſtreet, that it may claim pre-eminence over all the 


* 691, 28. 
1 bs 


- EY 
Stow's Sur- 
. 
443+ 


+ S6e more 
of this 1n 
Surry, 


-— Ot Saviour. 


Suffolk- 
houſe. 


St. Thomas's There ſtill remains the hoſpital of St. Thomas, re- 


hoſpital. 


0 Hickes's 8 


Sax. Gram- founded for canons by William Ponte del Arche, a 


Mar. 


ſic in Greſham- college in London. 
coins have been alſo met with in digging the founda- 
tions of the new buildings in Goodman's-fields; as 

there ſtill are, in many other places, upon the like oc- 


thus much of the land- ſide of the city. 


of Suffolk, which was pulled down again, after it had 
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Stow tells us) belonging to their ſacrifices and burials, 
beſides thoſe above- mentioned; ſuch as the coins of 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius, lamps, lachrymatories, 
patinz, and veſſels of white earth with long necks 
and handles, which, we may ſuppoſe, were the gutti, 
uſed in their ſacrifices T. There were many Roman 
coins alſo diſcovered in the foundations of Aldgate, 
when it was rebuilt in the year 1607, which were 
formerly kept in Guild-hall j; but many more of all 
kinds, ſince the late fire, have been found in the foun- 
dations of St. Paul's church, and in the making of 
Fleet-ditch : which were carefully collected by Mr. 
John Conyers, citizen and apothecary of London; and 
they are now, many of them, in the poſſeſſion of the 
ingenious Dr. Woodward, the preſent profeſſor of phy- 
Many urns and 


caſions, eſpecially in the ſuburbs of the city.] And 


But to the river: that large borough of Southwark 
before- mentioned, on the ſouth fide of the Thames, is 
joined to the city by a bridge; firſt, built on wooden 
piles, where formerly, inſtead of a bridge, they paſſed 
the river in a ferry : afterwards, in the reign of king 
John, they built a new one, of free- ſtone and ade 
rable workmanſhip, with nineteen arches, beſides that 
which makes the * draw-bridge ; and did ſo continue 
it all along with lines of handſome buildings like a 


bridges in Europe, whether in largeneſs or beauty. 
[This borough (April 23, 1549, the 4th of Ed- 
bd the Sixth) * was purchaſed of the king by the 
lord mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, 
and annexed to their city; and, being erected imme- 
diately into a new ward, called the Bridge- ward 
without, it was thenceforth eſteemed within the govern- 
ment and correction of the lord mayor, and other 
officers of London, and their deputies. The inha- 
bitants were licenſed to enjoy and uſe all ſuch laws 
and privileges whatſoever, within their borough and 
precincts, as the citizens of London did within their 


city; but it was not thereby removed out of Surry, | 


as appears by the provifions of the king's grant, 

whereby care is taken that the lord mayor ſhould do 
and execute all ſuch things within the borough, as 

other juſtices might within the county of Surry; and 

that he, as eſcheator within the borough and precincts, 

| ſhould have power to direct e to the ſheriff of 
Surry for the time being +. 

In the borough of Southwark, the things that have 

been remarkable are a noble abbey for monks of the 

Benedictine order, called Bermondley, dedicated to 

our Saviour, by Aldwin Child, citizen of London ; 

and a ſtately houſe built by Charles Brandon duke 


been, for a very little time, the delight of its maſter, 


paired, or rather founded, by the city of London, 
for the lame and infirm; and the church of the 
priory of St. Mary (which, becauſe it is ſeated over 
or beyond the Thames, with reſpect to the city of 
London, is called St. Mary Over-rhe; [or rather is 
derived“ from opge, a bank, on which it ſtands ;) 


Norman : as alſo the houſe of the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, built by William Gifford, biſhop, about the 
year 1107, for the uſe of his ſucceſſors ; ſand now 


turned into private houſes.] From this, along the | 


Thames-ſide, there runs, weſtward, a continued line 
of houſes, in which compaſs, within the memory + of jan 1 2 
our fathers, there were public ſtews, called by the ” 
Latines Lapanaria (wherein women proſtituted and 

ſet to ſale their modeſty ;) becauſe they, like rapacious 
ſhe-wolyes, hale miſerable ſilly people into their dens. 

But theſe were ſuppreſſed by king Henry the Eighth, 

at a time when England was at the height of luſt 

and luxury; though, in foreign nations, they are ſtil] 
continued for gain, under the ſpecious pretence of 
making proviſion for human frailty. But I do not Stews. 
believe that they called this place © the ſtews,” from 

theſe bawdy-houſes ; but from the fiſh-ponds here, for 


the fatting of “ pikes and tench, and taking off their * Lucio:. : 


muddy fenniſh taſte. Here I have ſeen the bellies 

of pikes opened | with a knife to ſhew their fatneſs, 

and the gaping wounds preſently cloſed by the touch 

as | of tenches, and by their glutinous ſlime perfectly 

healed up. Among theſe builings, + was a place for + Is, C. 
bull-baiting and bear-baiting, with ſeveral kennels of 
band-dogs, which j were ſo firongs and + bit fo cloſe, Canes cats. 


nei. 


that three of them * were able to manage a bear, 1 Are, C. 


and four a lion; fo that, what the poet ſaid former- t Bir, C. 


Atv C. 


ly of our dogs, that they could break the necks of 

&« bulls,” is very true; as is alſo what another ob- + 

ſerved, that they are more fierce and eager than thoſe 

Arcadian ones, ſuppoſed to be ingendered of lions. 
At the time this borough was joined to London bß 

a bridge, the city was not only enlarged, but alſo 

modelled into an excellent form of government, the 

citizens being diſtributed into bodies or colleges; bee Aut 

the city itſelf was divided into twenty-ſix wards, and 8 

the management of all public concerns put into the Tribus. 

hands of as many ancient men (called, in our language, 

from their age, aldermen;) in Latin Senatores; each 

of whom had the government of one ward. And 

whereas formerly they had for their chief magiſtrate a 


| port-reve, i. e. a + governor of the city; Richard the + Prefedu. 


Firſt inſtituted two bailiffs; inſtead of which king * — 
John granted them the privilege of chuſing a mayor 
yearly out of their twelve principal companies, and 

of nominating two ſheriffs, the one called the machn 

and the other the city-ſheriff, 


After this new form of government was eſtabliſhed, 15 
it is incredible how it grew in publie and private 
buildings, and is ſtill growing, (while the reſt of the 


cities in England are rather decaying; for, to paſs by 
the Senate-houſe, called Guild-hall, [the great court 
of judicature for the city, ] built with exquiſite beauty 


1411. 


by Thomas Knowles, mayor; and Leaden-hall, a large 
and curious piece of work, built by Simon Eyre, 
for a common garner againſt times of dearth: that 


1445+ 


circuit of pillars alſo (or the middle Janus) which the 
common-people + call the Burſe, but queen Elifa- + Ann. 160). 


beth, named the Royal Exchange, built by Sir 2 
Thomas Greſham, knight, for the uſe of merchants, nll Ex · 
and the ornament of the city; (a magnificent build- change. 
ing it is, whether you conſider the ſtructure itſelf, 

or the reſort of merchants from all nations, or the 

variety of commodities; and the ſame perſon, being a 

great admirer of learning, conſecrated a ſpacious Greſham- 
houſe that he had in the city to the improvement bollege. 
thereof, and ſettled plentiful ſalaries upon fix pro- 
feſſors of divinity, law, phyſic, aſtronomy, geometry, 

and muſic, that London might not only be, as it were, 

a mart of all kinds of wares, but a treaſury alſo 

of arts and ſciences. [From hence great advantage 

hath likewiſe accrued to natural knowledge, antiquities, 

&c. ſince the erection of the Royal Society; together 


wich a publio repoſitory of all the rarities of art and 
5 nature: 


'L 


Mathe. 
cal {ch 


five 


Zus. 


and heralds. heralds, 


. 
nature: to omit the three other poblie colleges, 
ww namely, Sion-college, for the uſe of the corporation of 
2 London - miniſters; and the colleges of phyſicians and | 
- for the uſe and improvement of the reſpec- 
tive ſciences, and the profeſſors of them; all furniſh- 
ed with their ſeveral libraries for the ſeveral ends: 
the halls alſo of the ſeveral companies or fraternities, 
which are like the houſes of noblemen, having ſtate- 


ly courts and ſpacious rooms.] To paſs over alſo 


the houſe of the Hanſe-company, the conveyance of 
water into all parts of the city by pipes under-ground, 
and the neat little caſtles for the reteption of it; 


* Lately, C. together with the new aqueduct, contrived, * in the 


laſt age, by Peter Maurice, a German of great in- 


genuity and induſtry ; which, by the help of a wheel 
with little pipes placed at a certain depth, brings 
water out of the Thames to a great part of the 
city: beſides theſe, I ſay, it is, in all parts, fo beauti- 

| fied with churches, and other religious places, that 
one would think religion and piety had made choice 


+ Now, tt the of it for their reſidence ; for it has in it ſ one hundred 
* and ſu- 


burbs, 11 3 
belides 


,and the 
"ditional wark, for the cure of the ſick, lame, 
new ones, 
built and in 
building. 


1e a. able phyſicians, ſurgeons, nurſes, and with ample 


$t. Bartholo- conveniencies of every kind, for the effecting of the 
__ ſeveral cures. Particularly, in that nurſery of young 
Bethlem. boys, called Chriſt-church, this city maintains about 
* one thouſand orphans, and twelve hundred and 


Chriſt-hoſ- 
forty poor people that live upon alms, &c. 


ital 
b 500, C. 
- hoſpital of Chriſt-church was founded, anno 1552, 


Fund being uncertain, and depending as well upon the 
- caſual charity both of living and dying perſons, as 
upon its real eſtate) the number has been augmented 


now maintains leſs than one thouſand annually, nor 


having run through the ſeveral ſchools, at fifteen years 


they are put forth to a ſeven-years apprenticeſhip ; | 


except ſome boys of the beſt parts, who are ſent to 


the univerſities, and there alſo are maintained for f 
ſeven years; which is the preſent Row of hg Ed- 


ward's foundation. 
Mathemati- 
Cal ſchool. 


Charles the Second, conſiſting of forty boys, all 


wearing badges appropriated to their inſtitution ; to 


be filled up ſucceſſively out of ſuch of the above- 


in fair writing and Latin learning: 
they are inſtructed in the mathematics and art of na- 
vigation, till they are ſixteen years of age; at which 
time, they are diſpoſed of in a ſeven-years apprentice- 
ſhip to the practice of navigation; which inſtitution, 


huonour and ſafety of the kingdom, as well as the 
ſecurity and advancement of our trade, was founded, 


Charles II. 
It would be too tedious to enlarge particularly up- 
on the excellency of the laws and conſtitutions of 
this city; the dignity of its governors, the aldermen; 
its loyalty and obedience to princes, the humanity of 
the citizens, the ſplendor of its buildings, the many 


. 


ſick and infirm; 
and Bethlem, for the cure of perſons who are lunatic 
and diſtracted; all which are accommodated with | 


[ This 


mentioned children as have attained to a competency | 
thenceforward 


moſt highly charitable in itſelf, and tending to the 
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twenty-one churches, (a greater number than Rome 
thoſe herſelf can ſhew ;) beſides || hoſpitals [of ſeveral kinds; 
in Weltwin- thoſe of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas in South- | 


by king Edward the Sixth; and, in this laſt age, (the | 


and diminiſhed, in proportion to the increaſe and de- 
_ creaſe of that ſort of charity. However, it ſeldom | 


is there reaſon to fear they will ever have fewer. Here, | 


To this there has been added as of late | 
years, ſtyled the New Royal Foundation of king 


on the 19th of Auguſt, i in the twenty fifth year of 
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choice and excellent wits it produces; the pleaſure 

of its “ gardens in the ſuburbs, admirably ſtocked * Ms, ann, 
with foreign plants; its numerous and well-appoint- 7. 

ed fleet; that incredible treaſure of all ſorts of com- 

modities (particularly irs || furniſhing Antwerp yearly || This aid, 

with two hundred thouſand + woollen cloths, beſides yg ores a 

what it ſends to other places ;) and the great abun- /ancorum. 

dance of the neceſſities and conveniencies of human 

life; ſo that what H. Junius ſays, in his Philippeis, 

is very true: 


Tectis opibuſque refertum 
Londinum, & fi fas, numeroſo cive ſuperbum, 
Larga ubi facundo rerum undat copia cornu. 


London, where circling riches ſtill return, J 
Where numerous tribes the ſtately piles adorn, f 
; 85 willing plenty ſhakes her fruitful horn. 


And ]. Scaliger i in his book of Cities: 


Urhs animis numeroque potens, & robore gen- 
tis. 8 So 


For number, ſtrength, and courage of her men 
Great London 8 fame d. —— 


Another alſo has ths verſes concerning London, if Marriage of 


you pie to read them : 1 1 and 


| Londinum gemino procurrit littore long © 
Amula maternæ tollens ſua lumina Troje, © 

Clementer ſurgente jugo dum tendit in ortum. 
Urls peramæna ſitu, caloque ſoloque beata. 

 Urbs pietate potens, numeroſo cive ſuperba, 

_ Urbſque Britannorum que digna Britannia dici. 

Heæc nova doctrinis Lutetia, mercibus Ormus, 
Altera Roma viris, Cryſza ſecunda metallis. 


Stretch'd on a riſing hill betwixt the ſtrands, 

London, her mother Troy's great rival, ſtands ; 

Where heaven and earth their choiceſt gifts Hee 
ſtow, 

And tides of men the ſpacious tones 0 *erflow. 

London! the mighty image of our iſle, 

That we Great Britain of itſelf may ſtyle ; | 

Where Chryſe, Paris, Rome, and Ormus yield, 

In metals, learning, people, wealth excell'd. 


Henry of Huntingdon alſo, in the time of king 
Stephen, writes thus in commendation of London : 


This & in naſtros dives Londonia verſus, 
Qusæ non immemores non finis eſſe tui. 
Quando tuas arces, tua mænia mente retrafto, 
Qua vidi, videor cundta videre mibi. 
Fama loquax & nata logui, moritura filendo, 
Laudibus erubuit fngere falſa tuis. 


And thou, rich PIR ſhalt my verſe adorn, 
Thou in my joyful mind art ever borne. 
Whene'er thy lofty towers, thy ſtately wall, 
And all thy glories my glad thoughts recall, 
My raviſh'd foul till ſwells with full delight, 
And ſtill my abſent eyes admire the grateful ſight, 
Fame, that's all tongue, and would, if ſilent die, 


Of thee her greateſt theme nor dares nor needs to 
lye. 


* 
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And another, in a poetical vein, penned this : fat the head and feet, two large urns, with others 
3 of leſs ſize. There were alſo many large veſſels cf 
Hee urbs illa potens, cui tres tria dona miniftrant | glaſs, all full of white liquor. ] Next, after a great 
Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres, pocula, carmen, ador. winding, it receives the river Lea, the eaſtern bounds. 
Hic urbs illa potens, quam Juno, Minerva, Diana | of this county; which yet has nothing upon it, be- 


Mercibus, arce, feris, ditat, adornat, alit. longing to this ſhire, that is worth the notice, [(ex- 
| . 5 ſcept that the hundred of Oſſulſton, of which it is 
A place where Ceres, Phoebus, Bacchus join alſo the boundary to the eaſt, gives the title of barons 


Their three great gifts, corn, poetry, and wine; | to the right honourable Charles earl of Tankerville in 
Which Pallas, Juno, and chaſte hunting maid, Normandy.)] For Ædelmton has nothing remark- Edmonton, 
With buildings, goods, and beaſts, adorn, inrich, | able but the name, being derived from nobility ; 
and feed. | | | nor Waltham, but a croſs built by king Edward Waltham- 
the Firſt for the funeral pomp of his wife queen a_ 
But my friend, the famous John Johnſton of Aber- Eleanor, from which it has the additional -name- 
deen, profeſſor of divinity in the Royal Univerſity | Only there is Enfield, a royal ſeat built by Thomas Enfield. 
of St. Andrew's, has mans the * more | Lovel (knight of the garter, and privy-counſellor to 
ober! IS I king Henry the Seventh) as one may gather from the 
arms; near which is a place, cloathed with green 
Urbs Auguſta, cui calumque, ſolumque, ſalum- trees, and famous for deer-hunting, Enfield-chace; Enfield- 


que, formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Magnavilles earls of chace. 
Cuigue favent cunctis cunfta elementa bonis. Eſſex, and then of the Bohuns, their ſucceflors : but 
Mitius haud uſqudm cœlum eft, uberrima tellus it now belongs to the duchy of Lancaſter, ever ſince 
Fundit inexhauſt germina Leta ſoli. | | Henry the Fourth, king of England, married a daugh- | 
Et pater Oceanus Tamiſino gurgite miſtus, | ter and coheir of the laſt Humphrey Bohun; and, 
Convebit immenſas totius orbis opes. | almoſt in the middle of this chace, + are ſtill the * t Ann. 1080 
Negali cultu ſedes clariſima Regum, | ruins of an ancient houſe, which the common-people, * Rudera, 
Gentis prefidium, cor, anima, atque oculus. _ | from tradition affirm to have belonged to the Magna- 
Gens aniiqua, potens virtute & robore belli, | villes carls of Eſſex. | 
Artium & onnigeniim nobilitata opibus. Towards the north bounds of Middleſex, nity; | 
Singula contemplare animo, attentuſque tuere, way of the Romans, commonly called Watling: ſtreet, Watling- | 
Aut orbem aut orbis dixeris eſe res, | enters this county; coming ſtraight along from the ſtreet. 
J old Verulamto London, over Hampſtead-heath, (from 
| Race 1 Auguſta han fo. cinch. and ſky, ä which one has a curious proſpect of a moſt beautiful 
And all the various elements ſupply; | city and a moſt pleaſant country :) not the road which 
No peaceful climate breathes a ſofter air, | lies now through Highgate, for that (as is before ob- 
No fertile grounds with happier plenty bear. ſerved) was opened only, about + four hundred years + Three, C. 
Old ocean, with great Thames, his eldeſt ſon, ago, by permiſſion of the biſhop of London; but 
Makes all the riches of the world her o- n. | chat more ancient way (as appears by the old charters 
The ever famous ſeat of Britain's prince, | of Edward the Confeſſor) which ran along near 
The nation's eye, heart, ſpirit, and defence. | Edgeworth, a place of no great antiquity ; ſo on to Edgeworth, 
The men for ancient valour ever known, | I Hendon; which archbilhop Dunſtan (a man born Hendon, 
No arts and riches gain them leſs renown, I for promoting the intereſt of monkery) purchaſed 
In ſhort, when all her glories are ſurvey'd for a few Byzantine pieces of gold, and gave to the 
It muſt with wonder {till at laft be ſaid, ' | monks of St. Peter in Weſtminſter. Theſe Byzantini 
She makes a world herſelf, or is the world's great { | aurei were imperial money coined at Byzantium or 
bend, | | | Conſtantinople by the Grecian emperors ; but, what 


the value of them was, I know not. There is alſo a 
But theſe matters, with others of the ſame Kind, | fort of filver-money, called ſimply Byzantii and Byzan- e 
are handled more at large, and with greater accuracy, | tini, which (as I have obſerved here and there in an- coins. 
5 by John Stow, a citizen of London . a famous cho- | cient records) were valued at two ſhillings. But, leav- 
4 So ſaid rographer, in his Survey of London Þ+ lately pub- ing thoſe matters to the ſearch of others, I will go for- 
anno 1607. ſhed 1 [a new edition of which work being ſpeedily | ward, on the journey I have begun. | 
| expected, it is needleſs to enlarge farther upon the Wo the 34th year of king. Charles II. November Collins's 
vaſt improvements in buildings, ornaments, &c. all | 24, Sir John Bennet, of Harlington in the county of Forrage, 
which will be very particularly ſet forth and enume- | Middleſex, (who had been created knight of the bath Sufler. | 
rated in that work.] And ſo I will take leave of my | at his majeity's Coronation) was advanced to the dig- 
dear native Place, after I have obſerved that the lati- nity of a baron of this realm by the title of lord 
* -2, as the tude of it is 51 degrees and * 34 minutes, and the Oſſulſton, the name of one of the hundreds in that 
moderns ſay. Jongitude 23 degrees and 25 minutes; | Fidicula, of county. He died on July 28, 1685, in the oth 
{| Orphcus's 
harp. the nature of Vemun and Mercury, is the topic ſtar, | year of his age, having one fon Charles, and two 
Tu which glances upon the horizon, but never ſets; and | daughters, Dorothy and Annabella; which Charles, 
the Brace s-head is looked upon by aſtrologers as lord Oſſulſton, took his place in the Houſe of | Peers, {| Jour. Do 
the vertical. on December 12, 1695, and was created earl of ** . 
Radclif, The Thames, leaving London, waters Radcliff a | Tankerville by George I, by letters patent dated 
| neat little town, inhabited by ſea-men, and ſo called | October 19, 1714, the firſt year of his reign. _ 
See Spittle- from the © red cliff.“ [In the fields adjoining to this [Sir Lionel Cranfield „Knight, merchant of London, Earls or 
fields. place, were found two coffins, one of ſtone, and ano- having, for his great abilities, been firſt made maſter dleſex. 
ther of lead; in which was the body of a woman, | of the requeſts, then of the great wardrobe, and af- 
with a Cupid of white ſtone, ſtanding at her breaſt; ter of the wards, and at laſt privy-counſellor, upon 
at the right and left hand, two ivory ſceptres; and, the I 9h. of _ 19 James I, was adyanced to the 
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Is of Mi | 


ſex. 


M I 


am of a baron of this * the title of lor 
Cranfield of Cranfield in Bedfordſhire, and to the . 
fice and dignity of lord high treaſurer of England; 

and, by letters patent bearing date September 2, 162 * 
20 James I, to the earldom of Middleſex ; who, by | . 
his ſecond wife Anne, daughter to James Bret, of 
Howbey, in the county of Leiceſter, eſq; had iſſue 
four ſons, James, Edward, Lionel, and William; 
of whom James and Lionel ſucceeded him in the ho- 
Fa, but, both dying without iſſue, this title de- 


ſcended to his eldeſt daughter F rances, , married to 


Richard earl of Dorſet, and her iſſue; and was 


accordingly enjoyed by the right honourable 


Charles earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, lord cham- 


berlain of the houſhold to king Charles the II, and 
knight of the garter; as it is at preſent, by the right 


Fi, n Lipnel-Cranbele e his ſon and 
5 heir.] | 


Ann. 1607. 


; Now 113. f 
eſides Weſt: 


inſter; and 
the 8 


Wounty and 
ity, 180, 
eſides thoſe 
Wewly built 
Und now 


Wuilding. 


In this county, without the city, there are 1 = 73 


pariſhes z within the city, liberties, and ſuburbs 
oh 221. | = | TN 


„ * 
$£& 4 


dleſex communicated by Mr. James] 
Petiver. 3 


F incula Gti ramoſa matitims -paſtras Raii 
Synopſ & Hiſt. Plant. Small branched ſtone- 


fern” On many old walls in and about London, as 
the Savoy, Weſtminſter, Royal Garden, &e. 


adnaſcens Raii Synopl. 
muſhroom.“ In moſt yaults thcking to the wine - 


lutea caule aſpero C. B. tenuifolia perennis fl. luteo 


Fungus ſpongioſus niger reticulatus, doliolis vinoſis 
* Mr. Doody's ſponge-like 


co | | 
Eruca ſylveſtris Ger. fly. vulgatior Park, major 


JB. Wild rocket.“ On old walls about this city 


frequently, as on London- wall between Cripplegate | 


and Biſhopſgate, the Charter-houſe, &c. plentifully. 

- Viſcum Ger. vulgare Park. baccis albis C. B. Quer- 
cus & aliarum arborum J. B. © Miſſeltoe.” On 
ſome trees at Clarendon-houſe, St. James's _ 

Naſturtium aquaticum amarum Park. majus & ama- 
rum C. B. Naſturtium ag. fl. majore elatius Raii Syn. 
« Bitter creſſes. On the Thames- bank between 


| Peterborough-houſe and Chelſea, 


Conſerva reticulata Raii Hiſt. Plant Append. 1 ” 52. 
& Synopſ. 13. 


heath. 


Bardana major roſea Park 1222: lizpa roſea C. B. 


| Prodr. 102. * Roſe-burdock.” This variety (which 


Caſpar Bauhine avers to have been found frequently 


about Leipſick) I have obſerved near the Thames, 


newer Weſtminſter and Chelſea. 

Juncus caule triangulari Merr. Pin. 67. 
« three-cornered bulruſh.” 
Peterborough-houſe and the Horſe-ferry, Weſtmin- 
fer | 

Cyperus rotundus litoreus inodorus J. B. rotundus 
inodorus Anglicus C. B. rotundus litoreus Ger. ro- 
tundus litoreus inodorus Anglicus | < : Spa Round- 
«rooted baſtard cyperus. . 

Sagitta aquatica omnium minima Raii Synopſ. Ap. 
pend 242. „The leaſt arrow-head.” Obſerved. by 


that moſt curious botaniſt Dr. Plukenet to o grow with 


the two laſt. 


Vo I. I. ls tes 


— — 1 ay 
3 


Mr. Doody's nettled crow-filk.” 
In ſome ditches about Weſtminſter and Hounſlow- I 


Db D L E 


| 


| Phyts Brit. Raii Synopſ. 133. 


d Salix minima u Fragilis foliis longiſſimis utrinque 


viridibus non ſerratis Raii Synopſ. Append. 238. 
“Dr. Sherard's green oſier.“ Amongſt the willows on 
the Thames: ſide between Weſtminſter and Chelſea. 

Salix folio armygdalino utrinque aurito corticem 
abjiciens Raii Synopſ. 216. Almond-leaved wil- 
“ low that caſts its bark.“ Found with the laſt. 

Perſicaria puſilla repens Ger. Park. Small ah 
“ing arſmart.” 

Trifolium pumilum ſupinum floſculis longis bis 


« Dwarf-trefoil, with 
long white flowers hiding its ſeed under- ground.“ 


See Eſſex. 


— . ;ꝗ—f— 


! 


Trifolium ſiliquis 1 150 poſtras Rai l 
136. « Birtl's-foot trefoil.” 


Chamæmelum nobile ſeu exdorativs C. B. “ Sweet- 
ſcented creeping camomile.” Theſe four laſt plants 


; | I have often found in Tucttle-fields, Weſtminſter. 


Chamæmelum fl. nudo Rai Synopſ. 57. 
e flowered.camomile.” 
with the other. ö 

Gramen dactylon latiore folio C. B. Iſchæmon ſylv. 
latiore folio, Park. © Cock's-foot graſs.” 
Gramen paniceum ſpica aſperà C. B. 


% Naked 
This alſo is ſaid to be found 


„ Rough- 


Mor rare Fand growing . in Mäd- | © cared panic- graſs. Both theſe have been found 


| upon the Thames-bank about the Neat. houſes a8 


alſo the 


Bardana ſeu lappa major capitulis minus tomentoſis 
Raii Synopſ. 245. which Mr. Doody has very well 


obſerved to be far different from that in gardens, for 


which it has been taken, | 
Conyza annua, acris, alba, na follis. Boccon, 
rarior. Plant. deſc. * Boccone's white-flowered biting 
e fleabane.” In many barren proces about Lon- 
don. 
Argemone laciniato folio capitulo hiſpido EIA 
Rail Jin. a im Long rough-headed baſtard 


| © poppy-” 


„ Smooth-headed baſtard poppy.” 


„ laciniato folio capitulo hiſpido Wala | 
ore Rail 45 122. Round rough-headed baſtard 

Poppy.“ | 

Argemone capitulo longiore glabra Moriſon. 
All theſe arge- 
mones are found about Chelſea in come and 
elſewhere. | 

Eryſimum latifolium Neapolicanum: Park. 4 «Sock | 
<« or broad-leaved hedge-muſtard.” - After the great 
fire in London, in the years 1667 and 1668, it came 


up abundantly among the rubbiſh in the ruins, and 


grows now plentifully on the lord Cheney's wall at 
Chelſea, and in ſeveral other places near London. 

Hieracium caſtorei odore Monſpelienſium Raii 
Syn. 43. Rough hawk-weed ſmelling like caſtor.“ 
This Mr. Doody (maſter of the company of apothe- 


| caries phylic-garden) informs me he bath found about | 


| 


| 


= 


Chelſea. | | 
_ Gramen menu aquaticum paniculà avena- 


ceà Raii Syn, © Mr. Doody' s water-reed-graſs with 
cc The 
In the Thames between 


an oat like panicle.” Firſt obſerved by him on 
the banks of the river T Hoes between London and 


1 Chelſea. 


Muſcus trichoides minus, folis ad emits convo- 
lutis capitulis fubrotundis reflexis Raii Syn. Append, 
244. Mr. Doody's goldilocks, with leaves grow- 
“ing like a bulbous root.“ On ſome walls about 
Chelſea, and in ſeveral gardens about London. | 

Dipſacus minor ſeu virga paſtoris Ger. ſylveſtris ca- 
pitulo minore, vel virga paſtoris minor C. B. virga 
paſtoris Park. paſtoris vulg. J. B. © Small wild tea- 
« fel or ſhepherds rod.” 1 
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4 with a divided ſpike.” 


_ &. ſweet-ſmelling flag or calamus.“ 


gan's at Twittenham. 


Park. pennat. aq. J. B. 


* R IN O B A N 0 E 8. 


Gramen paniceum ſpica diviſa C. B. paniceum vul- 
gare Ger. ſylveſtre herbariorum Park. r 


Gramen avenaceum glabrum panicula & ſpicis ra- 
ris ſtirgoſis compoſità, ariſtis tenuiſſimis Rau Syn. 
« Mr. Doody s oat-graſs with hairy awns.” I have ob- 
ſerved theſe three laſt about the moat which incompaſ- 
{es the ſeat of the right reverend the biſhop of London 
at Fulham. 

Nymphea lutea Ger. J. B. major lutea C. B. Park. 


The greater water · lily with a yellow- flower.“ In 


the aforeſaid moat near the garden- gate. 
Cardamine impatiens, vulgo ſium minus impatiens 
Ger. minimum Noli me tangere dictum, ſive impa- 


tiens naſturtii ſylveſtris folio Park. © Impatient la- 
4 dy*s-{mock.” On the moat-ſides near the laſt. 


Acorus verus ſive calamus officinarum Par. The | 
This Mr. Doody 
hath obſerved ct the ſaid moat. 

Ranunculus hirſutus annuus flore minimo ke 
Syn. 86. < Field-crowfoot with a very ſmall flower.” 

Turritis Ger. vulgatior J. B. Park. Braſſica ſylveſ- 
tris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower-muſtard.” 
This, with the foregoing plants, Mr. Doody hath ob- 
ſerved in a lane near Thiſtleworth. 


Geramen avenaceum glabrum panicula purpuro- ar. 


genteà ſplendente Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1909. Synopſ. 


192. Mr. Doody's oat- graſs with purpliſh ſhining 
ba patncies. Pm oe paſtures about the earl or Cardi- 


Armeriz ſpecies flore ſummo caule magie Raii 
Syn. 242. The . ans} pink.” In the 
park at Hampton-courr. 7 

Millefolium aquaticum pennatum ſpicatum C. 
« Feathered water 
« milfoil..” This I have found in the canal at 
Hampton-court, as alſo ina Jonny rivulet near 


Poplar. 


Millegrana minima Gar: fig. 567. minima ſeu her- 
niaria minor Park. Polygonum minimum ſeu millegra- 
na minima C. B. The leaſt mme weer or all-ſced. 5 
On Hounſlow-heath. 


Muſcus paluſtris gracilis ſummo ka, parvus 


Itellaris C. B. & Phytographia L. Plukenetu Tab. 47, 


Fig. 6. © Small upright bog-moſs, with ſtarry tops.” 


In the bogs on Hounſlow-heath. 
Sium alterum oluſatri facie Ger. Fig. 256. majus | 


alterum anguſtifolium Park. Fig. 1241. Erucæ folio 


« water hemlock.” In a ſhallow pool of water on 


Hounſlow-heath by the road-fide, near the town, and 


in ſome pools of water at Thiſtleworth. 


Sium minimum Raii Hiſt. Plant. 444. Syn. 67. 
„The leaſt water-parſnip.” In ſeveral ponds on 


Hounſlow-heath. 


Potamogiton aquis immerſum, folio pellucido lato, 
oblongo acuto Raii Syn. an Pot. foliis auguſtis ſplen- 
dentibus ? C. B. longis acutis foliis ? Ger, fontalis lu- 
cens major? J. B. Long-leaved great pondweed 
* with pellucid leaves.“ In many places in the 
Thames between Fulham and Hampton- court. 


Carduus Mariæ hirſutus non maculatus Phyt. Brit. 


Leucographus hirſutus capitulo minore Moriſon. 
e Ladies-thiſtle without ſpots. On the bank of 


the New River between the two roads from London 
to Iſlington. 


Potamogiton perfoliatum Raii Syn. 34. foliis latis 


ſplendentibus C. B. Por. 3. W oe. " - 
ate pondweed.“ 


| Rai Hiſt. Plant. 18 
C. B. Cicuta aquatica Geſneri J. B. Long-leaved | 7 1852. 


1 


Potamogiton puſillum, gramineo folio, caule- te te- 
reti Raii Hiſt. Plant. 190. Syn, 35. Small graſs- 


leaved pondweed.” This, with the laſt, re 


plentifully in the New-river-head. | 

Potamogiton affinis graminifolia aquatica Raii 
Hift. Plant. 190. & Syn. © Water-graſs with ſmall 
“ crooked cods.“ I found this eons in a | final 
pond on the eaſt ſide of Iſlington. 


Gramen paniculatum | aquaticum minus Rai 
Synopſ. 186. Miliaceum fluitans ſuavis ſaporis D. 
Merret Pin. caninum ſupinum paniculatum dulce 
C. B. J. B. The leſſer water- graſs with fine panicles.“ 
Or rather (as Mr. Doody ſtyles it) © Liquorice-graſs,” 
which taſte it exactly reſembles. On the New-river 
bank behind Iflington, and in many muddy Pug 
about London plentifully. 5 

Adiantum album Tab. Ruta muraria C. B. J. B. 
Ger. Muraria, ſeu ſalvia vitæ Park. Fi 1g. 1950, 
White maiden-hair, wall- rue, or tent-wort.” On an 
old ſtone conduit between Iſlington and Jack-Straw' 3 
Cane. - 
Radix cava minima viridi flore Ger. Ranunculus 
nemoroſus moſchatella dictus Park. 3 mei- | 


. 
Vinca pervinca offcinarum minke E velguels 


| Park. clematis daphnoides minor J. B. C. B. Small. 


< periwinkle.” This, and the laſt, grow on the moat- 5 
fide, as you enter into Jack-Straw's caſtlee. | 


. Xyris Ger. ſeu ſpatula fœtida Park. Xyris I ſeu 


| gadiclus fœtidus C. B. « Stinking gladdon or glad- 


„win.“ On Jack-Straw's caſtle, and i in a * 
near it.“ 

Cardamine impatiens altera hirſutior Rai. Syn. 
114. Syſymbrium cardamine hirſutum minus ft. albo 5 
J. B. The leſſer hairy impatient cuckow. flower or 
« lady*s-ſmock.” On the the New-river banks be- 
tweenCanonberry-houſe and Newington, in many places. 

Tormentilla reptans alata foliis profundids ſerratis 
D. Plot. Hiſt. Nat. Oxon. « Creeping tormentil with 
« deeply indented leaves.” In a ditch between the 
Boarded-river and Iſlington- road. Þ | 

Gramen cyperoides ſpica pendula breviore c. B. 
Cyperus ſeu pſeudo-cyperus ſpica brevi pendula 
Park. Pſeudo-cyperus Ger, © Baſtard cyperus with 
« ſhort PEE ſpikes,” In the ue Fe with 
the laſt. 

Stellaria puſilla paluſtris repens 'ectrnſpramgs. | 
Lenticula aq. bifolia Neapolitana Park. Fig. 1293. 

“Small creeping marſn- 
* ſtar · wort. This I found in ſome moiſt places in 
a wood near the Boarded-river. But the firſt diſcovery | 
of it to be a native of England we owe to that in- 


Sloane, who found it in bog on Putney-heath. | 

Alnus nigra baccitera J. B. C. B. nigra ſive frangu- 
la Ger. Frangula ſeu alnus nigra baccifera, Park. 
The black-berry bearing alder.” This with the 
following, grows plentifully in- a wood againſt 22 
Boarded · river. 

Gramen arundinaceum panicula 8 molli ma- 
jus C. B. Gramen tomentoſum arundinaceum Ger. 
* Reed-grafs with a pappoſe panicle.” _ 

Gramen cyperoides polyſtachion flavicans, ſpicis hav: 
vibus, prope ſummitatem caulis Raii Syn. 195. „ Mr. 
« Ray's yellowiſh Cyperus-graſs with ſhort ſpikes.” 

Gramen cyperoides ſylvarum tenuius ſpicatum Park. 
« Slender-eared wood cyperus-graſs” 


Gramen cyperoides ſpica è pluribus ſpicis brevibus 


mollibus compoſita Raii Syn. Mr. Ray's round 
| cluſter-headed cyperus-grafs,” 
Sam 


genious phyſician and expert botaniſt Dr. Hans . 


M43 Et © SW x. 


f Sambucus aquatilis ſeu paluſtris Ger. aq. fl. ſim- | 


plicis C. B, © Water-elder.” In the ſame wood, 


but ſparingly. 
Myoſurus J. B. cauda muris Ger. Holoſteo affinis 
cauda muris C. B. Mouſe-tail.” This (with the 


” next) I found in a ſloughy lane near the Devil's 


houſe going to Hornſey. 
Plantaginella paluſtris C. B. 3 aquatica mi- 
nima Park. © Chick weed with water · plantain leaves.” 
Muſcus muralis platyphyllos Raii Syn. 237. © Broad- 
© leaved moſs.” This Mr. Bobart, the botanic pro- 
feſſor of Oxford, ſhewed me on many walls about 
that city; which I have this year found on a brick- 


wall on the right hand, as ſoon as 2 enter into 


Hornſey town from London. 


Bardana minor Ger. lappa minor, xanthium Dioſ | 


coridis C. B. © The lefſer burdock.” This I obſerved 
in the road · ſide near the bridge at Newington. 


Cynogloſſum minus folio virenti Ger. ſemper virens 


C. B. Park. « The leſſer green-leaved hound's-tongue.” 
In a hedge facing the road on Stamford-hill between 


Newington and Tottenham. 


Cruciata Ger. vulgaris Park. hirfuta C. B. Gallium 


latifolium cruciata quibuſdam fl. Iuteo J. B. © Croſſ- 
vort or mugweed.” In Hampſtead church- yard. 
Alſine tetrapetalos caryophylloides, quibuſdam 
holoſteum minimum Raii Syn. 143. The leaſt 
« ſtitch-wort.” On Hampſtead-heath plentifully. 
Filix florida ſeu Oſmunda regalis Ger. Oſmund 
« royal or flowering fern.” Towards the north fide 
of the heath, and, in a ditch near it, the 
Lichen petreus cauliculo calceato C. B. 
. liverwort with crumpled leaves.” With the 


« Small 


| Gramen cyperoides ſpicis brevibus congeſtis folio | 
molli Raii Hiſt. 1910. 


" Mr. Dody 8 ſhort- headed 
« cyperus-craſs. And 

Ros ſolis folio rotundo J. B. C. B. Ger. Park. 
4 Round-leaved ros-ſolis or ſun-dew.” In the bogs. 

Mdiuſcus trichoides medius capitulis ſphæricis Raii 

in Append. Syn. 243- © Mr. Doody's goldilocks 

with round heads.” | 9 8 15 

Muſcus trichoides foliis capillaceis capitulis mino- 


 ribus Rai Syn. 243. © Mr. Doody's fine-leaved goldi- | 


< locks with ſmall heads,” 


Muſcus trichoides minor capitulis anime Rai 


Syn. 243. Mr. Doody's ſmall goldilocks with very 
long and ſlender heads.” Theſe three laſt that moſt 


 indefatigable botaniſt firſt diſcovered on a ditch-bank | 


leading from mother Huff's towards Hampſtead. 
Mliuſcus trichoides minor capitulis perexiguis per 
| microſcopium botro referens. Mr, Dare's cluſter- 
headed goldilocks.“ This is a ſingular moſs, its 
rough heads diſtinguiſhing it from any yet diſcovered. 
I found it in the lane going from mother Huff's to 
Highgate ; but it was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Dare in a 
lane beyond Putney-heath. I have alſo lately received 
it from my ingenious friend Mr. T. Pool, a mercer 
at Nottingham, who gathered it near that town. 
Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis latis auriculatis ſpi- 
| noſis Ger. 1130. Prickly auriculate male fern.“ 
This, with the following, is found in the woods about 
Highgate and Hampſtead. 
 Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis anguftis raris pro- 
funds dentatis Ger. 1130. Male fern with thin- 
*« ſex deeply Wr leaves... 


* 


ö 


Filix mas ramoſa pinnulis dentatis Ger. 1129. 
4 Great-branched fern with indented leaves.“ 

Alſine longifolia uliginoſis proveniens locis J. B. 
“0 Long: leaved water chick weed.“ 


« chick weed. 
Bifolium ſylveſtre vulgare Fark. - « Common tway- 


| © blade.” 


Cyperus gramineus J. B. gramineus Mise Ger. 
Fig. 30. Millet cyperus-grafs,” 

Equiſetum omnium minimum tenuifolium Park. 
Fig. 1201. ſylvaticum Ger. 1114. Wood horſe- 


parts. 
Aſtragalus Fiete Ger. 
Androſemum vulgare Park. 


« Wood bea 
Tutſan or park- 


I leaves.“ 


Anagallis lutea Ger. Yellow ompernct® 


Fig. 1151. © Wood oat-grafs.” 
«* Cyperus-graſs with long pendulous heads.” 
Gramen cyperoides ſpicatum minimum fpick di- 


* cyperus-graſs,” 


Rau Syn. «Great broad-leaved hairy wood-prafs.” 
Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium hirſutum C. B. 


Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus C. B. 
Park. Narrow-leaved buſhy hawk weed. 

Juncellus omnium minimus, NAG — 
Eo « The leaſt ruſh.” 

Lilium convallium Ger. fl. albo Park. Ws «Lily of 
the valley, or May. lily.“ 


Sorbus ſylveſtris ſeu fraxinus bubula Ger. The 
<« quicken ;- tree.“ 


Sorbus torminalis Ger. 
vice or ſorb.“ 

Vaccinia nigra Ger. 
<< berries or bilberries.” 
Aparine minima Raii Syn. « © Mr. Sherard's leaſt 


6 The common wild er- 


Carum ſeu careum Ger. S ” This I 
have more than once found about London. 


&« leaſt wild lettuce.” Ina me againſt Pancras-church 
near London. 


Eruca aquatica Ger. Park. « Water-rocket.” In 


a ditch in the road between Wiretap and Mile- 
end. 


tifully. 
Mercurialis mas & fœmina Ger. F rench mer- 
% cury.” This, though a ſcarce plant, wild in Eng- 


about London. 
Ulmus folio latiſſimo ſcabro Ger. latiore folio Park. 
« The wych-haſel or broad - leaved elm.“ I have ſeen 


| 


large trees of this at Hoxton near London. 


ESSEX 


Alſine plantaginis folio J. B. Plantain-leaved 


tail.“ Theſe five laſt are found in the moiſteſt places 
in the aboveſaid woods; the following in the drier 


SGramen avenaceum rariore gluma tum Park. 


Gramen cyperoides hes pendula longiore Park. 


vulſa aculeati Raii Syn. Tall prickly-headed 955 


Gramen nemoroſum hirſutum len maximum 


Park. © Buſhy hawkweed with broad rough leaves.“ 


6c Black, whores, ads | 


« clivers.” Firſt diſcovered by that Cogn: botaniſt 


on a wall at Hackney, 
Carduus ſtellatus Ger. Star-thiſtle.” 1 In 2 
barren fields near White-chapel. 


Chondrilla viſcoſa humilis C. B. Ger. Park. The 


Lapathum pulchrum Boncnlenſ n J. B. 
Fiddle-· dock.“ In Bunhill and More 3 plen- 


land, yet grows ſpontaneouſly in moſt gardens in and 
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I HE other part of the Trinobantes, called, the I Yr at and 4 afterwards of Sir AIM t Lately, C. 
from its eaſtern ſituation and the Saxons  Heneage, knight; who, brought it to great perfec- 
who poſſeſſed it, Earx- beaxa and Eard- tion. On this river was, ; doubtleſs, ſeated. the old 
2 bex-pcine; [and (together with Middle- | Durolitum of Antoninus; but it is bey ond my fill to 
fax and a part of Hertfordſhire) Ear d- deaxna- pic 1 determine the exact place; for (to ſpeak gnce for all) 
by the Normans, Exſſeſa; and commonly, Eſſex; is | the ancient places of this county are ſo ſtrangely ob; 
a country of great breadth, very fruitful, and abound- | ſcure and puzzling, that I, who in other parts may 
ing in "+ Was well ſtored with wood, and exceeding pretend to have made ſome diſcoyeries, muſt here 
rich On one ſide, the fea on the other, the rivers freely. own myſelf i in the dark . But, were Ito guels 
well ſtocked with fiſh; as it were, incompaſs the | in this matter, the place I ſhould pitch upon is Ley- Leyton. 
county, [and make it a kind of peninſula, ] and plen- ton, which ſtill retains the ancient appellation, ſig- 


tifully ſerve it with their ſeveral accommodations. 10 nifying 4A town 7. the Leh, as Durolitum ! is, Durolitum. 
the north, the river Stour divides it from Suffolk 1 | 
on the eaſt, the ſea comes up to it; on the ſouth, 


*% + $* 


it is at preſent, a 
little 1 village five * 86 from London; for 
the river Thames (now increaſed to a vaſt bigneſs) | which number, through the "negligence « of tranſcribers, 
. ſeparates it from Kent; as, on the weſt, the little] fifteen hath crept into the Itinerary. [One Ward in 
Stort river. river Lea ſeparates it from Middleſex; and the Stort Leyton: pariſh is ſtill called Leyton- ſtone ; which an- 3 
| or lefſer Stour (which runs into the Lea, ) from Hert- | ſwers the old Roman way of expreſſing miles. "by 
fordſhire. [As to viſcountile juriſdiction, it ſeems Kones, and may be ſome confirmation. of the fore- 
formerly to have been annexed to Hertfordſhire ; for, | going conjecture, | that, for v. lapidem, 18 fallly read, 
in the 8th of Edward the Third, John de Cogge- | in the Itinerary, xv, lapidem. And the Roman anti- 
ſhal was ſheriff of both ; about which time alſo, one quities, found here, argue it to have been a Ro- 
eſcheator diſcharged the office in both;] In deſcrib- | man ſtation ; for, of late years, there hath, been 2 
ing this county, I ſhall uſe my former method, and | large urn reſembling a great .cream-pot, taken up in 
firit obſerve what is moſt worthy our notice upon the | the church-yard here, wath ſome. aſhes and coals ſtick- 
Lea and the Thames, and then proceed to the parts | ing to the ſides of it. And, between this tomn and 
that lie inward, and thoſe that border upon the ſea. | Stratford-Langton, near Ruckole, | or. Ruckholt- hall, Ruckholt- 
Near the Lea, in Saxon, Lygean, is a chace of | the ſeat of Sir William Hicks, knight, and bargnet, hall. 
+ 80 fad vaſt extent, and full of game, (the + largeſt and on the ſouth ſide of a lane called Blind- lane (Which Blind-lane. 
anno 1607. fatteſt deer in the kingdom) called, heretofore, by | was the ancient highway that led out of Eſſex through 
Eſſex-foreſt. way of eminence, the “ foreſt of Eſſex,” [{as reach- | Old- ford to London;) abundance of theſe urns of 
12 85 ing through this county to the ſea, as appears by | ſeveral ſizes, figures, and moulds, have been taken 
Nord. Eſſex. Edward the Confeſſor's gift to Randolph Peperkin ; | up by the gravel- diggers there, within two or three 
MMS. and ſtill thruſting out itſelf into a great many hun- | feet of the ſurface of the earth. In ſome of theſe 
Waltham- dreds.)] It is now called Waltham. foreſt, from the | pots. are aſhes; and, in ſome, ſeveral ſmall pieces 
fore, town Waltharn, in Saxon, pealoPam, i. e.“ a dwel- | and livers of bones; which have not been quite con- 
« ling in the woods.“ This town is ſeated on the ſumed i in the funeral fires. And, within this piece of | 
Lea, {where the ſtream, being divided, incloſes ſe- land, are not only found the remains of burnt bodies, 
: veral little iſlands) and is not very ancient; for, in but coffins and bones have been met with, as well as 
the later times of the Saxons, one Tovius, a man of | pots; and, among the reſt, a chin- hong of a very 
* Sial erus, great wealth and authority, and * ſtandard-bearer to | great bigneſs, much exceeding that of an ordinary | 
Vr. Veril. the king, as we read in a private hiſtory of the place) man; in the ſame place was dug up a ſmall brazen 
4. by reaſon of the abundance of deer, bulls the | figure, reſembling a man.] That here was formerly : 
<« town, and peopled it with ſixty-ſix men.” After | a paſſage over the river the before· mentioned place 
His death, his ſon Athelſtan ſoon ſquandered away | in the neighbourhood, called Ouldford, or the Old- Ola- ford. 
the eſtate; and Edward the Confeſſor beſtowed this | ford, | plainly evinces; and, when Maud wife to 
5 village on Harold, ſon to earl Godwin; who built a Henry the Firſt had very narrowly eſcaped drown- 
Waltham- e e here, in which himſelf was interred; for, | ing, ſhe took care to have a bridge built ſomewhat 
_ abbey. having poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, (through his | lower on the riyer at Stratford; where, being diyided 
own ambition and the inadvertency of others) he | into three ſtreams, it waſhes the green meadows, and 
raiſed this ſtructure, in honour of the holy croſs. makes them look very. charming, In theſe we meet 
Here he ſolemnly made his vows for ſucceſs againſt | with the ruins of a little monaſtery, built by William Es 
the Normans and, being preſently after ſlain by them | Montfichet, a great Norman lord, in the year 1140; 
in battle, his mother obtained his body of the enemy then the Lea, preſently uniting its ſtreams, runs with 
by the moſt ſubmiſſive intreaties, and depoſited it in] a gentle current into the Thames; whence the place, | 
+1s, „ the ſame place; T it has been honoured with the title | of the meeting is called Lea-mouth. PALS Abe Lea-mouthe 
Baron Deny. of a baron in the lord Edward Deny, ſummoned to Near the Thames (now grown very large . the 
| parliament by king James [the Firſt.] Above this | vaſt additions it hath received) the moſt remarkable 
Copt-hall. ſtands Copt-hall, which, being built upon a rifing | places are theſe : Barking, caJled by Bede Berecing ; ; Barking: 
hill, is ſeen at a great diſtance ; formerly the ſeat of | where was a nunnery funded: by Erkenwald biſhop 
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N. B. He ſought them in the wrong road, i. e, from London to Brentwood, &c. which was not uſed, till after the conqueſt. 
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gx th 1 the . ie a little ri- 
Roding ri- vulet called Roding, that gives names to ſeveral vil- 
lages by which it runs; as, Heigh-Roding, Eythorp- 
Roding, Leaden-Roding, &c, two of which were 

Book of Ely. given to the church of Ely by Leofwin, a nobleman, 
to atone for the moſt barbarous murder of his own 
Chipping- ' mother. Next to this is Onger ; where, upon a very 
Onger- high hill, are the marks of a caſtle built by Richard 
Liber Inqu. Lucy, chief juſtice of England under Henry the Se- 
de Ripariis. cond, a coheir of which family was married by king 
| John to Richard de Rivers, who lived at Stanford- 
Rivers, hard by. [And, before it joins the Thames, 
it runs near Wanſted, where is a noble houſe, with 
elegant and ſpacious gardens; the ſeat of Sir Richard 


Wanſted. 
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of FEY'S! have. FIG more to "Tay 454 what 1 
have mentioned elſewhere ; but this Ti ilbury, which 
Bede calls Tilaburg, conſiſting at preſent of a few 


In Kent. 
Tilb 1 


fide, was formerly the ſee of 


biſhop, Ceada, when, about the year 630, he con- 
verted the Eaſt-Saxons to the Chriſtian faith. Af, 
terwards, paſſin 8 by other places that alſo lie low, 
and are unhealthy, the tide ſeparates. the iſland Con- 
vennos (which 1 is the Counos mentioned by Ptolemy) 
WE from. the continent. This place h has not quite loſt its 
Canway. name, but 1 18 ſtill called Canvey; it runs along the 
 Efſex-ſhore, for five miles together, from Leigh to 
Hole-haven; and ſame part of ir belongs to the church 
of Weſtminſter. But the ground is ſo extremely low, 


Convennos. 
Inſ. 


that it is very. alten quite 3 except a few of 
ft hillocks, which ſerve for a retreat to the 


3 hi 
| ſheep; 8 of which there are commonly fed four thou- 
ſand i in this iſland, whaſe fleſh is of a very excellent 
| 1 have obſerved the young men, with | their 
title tools, milking them, like women in other places3 
SIE and making cheeſe of ewes milk f in their little dairy- 
hopſes or huts built for that purpoſe which they. call 
iches. 3 
8 = this idand, are — 7 in Srder Beam- 
fleet, fortified ““ With a caſtle, and with. large deep 
| 8 ditches (faith F lorlegus) ce by Haſtingus or Haſ- 
34 teny the Dane; WEL, were wh forced dr = 
d; H eigh, formerly the caſtle 
by e We afterwards. of Thomas de 
þ Noodſtock, now a beap of ruins; and, laſtly, Leigh, 
Wo” Fl pretty little. town, well ſtocked 4 luſty ſeamen, 
Fritdewell, Near this, ſtands Prittlewell, in which one Swain de 
» TA Eller heretgfore built a cell for monks ; here the land 
juts out into a nook, called Black-tail-point, and 
Shabery-Neſſe, from Shohery,. a Tres age mY 


Vor. I. 


Wiches. 
Beamfleet. 


Hadlei gh. 


Shobery. 


4 


Child, OY was ao to the honour of yiſcount 
Caſtlemayne in Ireland, 5. George I, April 17, 17183 
and to the higher honour of ear] Tylney, 5 George 
II, January 11, 1731.] 

From the mouth of the Roding, the Thanes keeps Marſhes, 
on its courſe (through a low country, in many places 
frequently laid under water; the unwholſome vapours 
whereof do very much impair the health of the adja- 
cent inhabitants) to Tilbury ; near which are ſeveral Tilbury, 


ſpacious cayerns in a chalky cliff, built very artifi- Holes cut 
cially of ſtone to the height of ten fathoms, and fome- ut 


what ſtraight at the top; a perſon, who had been 


down to view them, gave me a deſcription of Ges 


much like the following : 


 ——_— - * 


FOND, 
A 


N — 2 


it, N che city dceobipig: = we read, i in the 

old Saxon Annals, that © the Danes, being chaced An. 394 
<« from Beamfleet, repaired to a city of the Eaſt-Sax- 

&* ons, called, in their language, Sceobirig ; and 

« there fortified themſelyes.” Here the Thames, 
forſaken of its banks on both ſides, empties itſelf, 

out of a vaſt mouth, into the ocean; whence the 

place is called by Ptolemy Tameſæ, and, in ſome 

copies, corruptly, Jameſæ æſtuarium; * us, the 
Thames-mouth. _ 

Farther into the main land, lies Rockford, . Rochford. 
gave a name to this hundred; + the eſtate of the + An. 1607, 
lords Rich. It was formerly poſſeſſed by a very an- 
cient family of the ſame name, whoſe eſtate, after a 
long time, came to Butler earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
ſhire, and then to Thomas Bollen, created by Henry 
the Eighth firft viſcount Rochford, and afterwards 
earl of Wiltſhire ; from whom the excellent queen 
Eliſabeth and the barons Hunſdon are deſcended. It 
hath ſince given the title of earl to William Henry, 
lord of Zuleiſtein in Holland. William Henry de 
Zuleiſtein, created by king William, (to whom he 
was related) by letters patent, dated May 10, 1693, 
in the "th. year of his reign, baron of Enfield, viſ- 
count Tunbridge, and earl of Rochford. His lord- 
ſhip married Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Wroth, 
of Durans in the pariſh of Enfield i in the county of 
Middleſex, and of Loughton-hall i in Eſſex. He died 
at Zuleiſtein in * 1708. His lordſhip” s eldeſt ſon, , 1 
William Henry, ſucceeded him in titles and eſtate, queen Avne, 
and + diſtinguiſhed, himſelf by many brave actions g 1794» 
under the duke of Marlborough, when lord viſcount Ahn of 
Tunbridge ; particularly at the battle. of Hochſtet, 4 ach 8 
or Blenheim, Auguſt 2, 1704; and was ſent by his p. 352. 
grace, N ee with the particulars of that "oth 71 | 

| 1 4 . 855 E aus 8 


350. 


- Collins's 
Peerage. 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſl, N. 


333* 


Havering. 


Horn- 


| church. 


Rumfazcd. 


See the An- 
nals 1407. 


Brentwood, 
En gerſton ; 


Cæſaroma- 
gus, called, 
in the Idine- 


behaved with great gallantry. 


nipotentiary to the king of Sardinia. 


— ———— à mmÄ— ꝗ f oe 


T R IN V BY 


in the time of the Romans, as the very natd imports ravy: table, 


rious victory. In 1708, ſucceeding his father in his 
honours and eſtate, he came into England, and was 
conſtituted, May 10, 1710, brigadier-general of her | 
majeſty's forces; and, being colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons, he went over to Spain ſoon after, where 


he ſerved that campaign, and was unfortunately killed 


at the battle of Almenara, July 27, 1710; having 
His lordſhip, dying 
unmarried, was ſucceeded by Frederick, his next bro- 
ther and heir, then one of the nobles of the province 


of Utrecht; and his lordſhip, departing this life, at 
his houſe in Great Queen-ſtreet, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 


June 14, 1738, in the 6th year of his age, was bu- 
ried at Eaſton. in Suffolk ; his eldeſt ſon, William- 
Henry, ſucceeded him as Worth earl of Rochford; 

who, in 1749, was ſent envoy- extraordinary and ple- 
His lordſhip 
took an opportunity, during his reſidence at Turin, 
to make a tour, with his accompliſhed counteſs, 


through the principal cities of Italy, in order to diſ- 
cover the diſpoſition of the ſeveral Italian courts; 


and arrived at Rome, April 5, 1753 ; and, on April 
6, 1756, his lordſhip was conſtituted lord lieutenant 


and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Eſſex, and 


vice-admiral of the coaſts of that county. In theſe 
three offices he was continued by his preſent majeſty, 
as well as in the liſt of privy-counſellors; and, on 


June 8, 1763, his lordſhip was declared ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the court of Spain; from whence his 


lordſhip went in the ſame character to the court of 
France; in both which courts his lordſhip very greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the faithful diſcharge of the | 
high truſt repoſed in him, with an equal attention 
to the intereſt of his country, and the dignity of his 


truly amiable ſovereign. His lordſhip is now ſecre- 


tary of ſtate for the northern department. 


In the marſhy grounds adjoining to the Thames, 


about Weſt-Thurrock, Dagenham, &c. great num- 
bers of ſubterraneous trees have been diſcovered by 
the inundations of the Thames ; which frequently 
happen in thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the greateſt 


diligence to prevent them: they were found, with 


roots, boughs, and ſome part of the bark ; and have 
been probably beaten or blown down by ſome great 


inundations, or by ſome violent ſtorms, which bear 
very ſtrongly upon this more.] 


Within ſight of the Thames, going from weſt to 
eaſt, and at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, the places 
of note are theſe that follow, in their order : firſt, 
Havering, an ancient retiring-place of the kings, 
called ſo from a ring given there by a ſtranger to 
Edward the Confeſſor, as a preſent from St. John; 


Horn-church, called formerly Horn-monaſtery, from 
a pair of huge leaden horns ſhooting forth on the eaſt 


ſide of the church : Rumford, famous for its hog-mar- 
ket, and a houſe adjoining called Giddy-hall, which 
belonged to Thomas Coke, ſometime lord mayor of 
London; whoſe great riches expoſed him to very 
great dangers: for, though he was innocent, yet he 
was accuſed of high treaſon, and, being, by the in- 


_ tegrity of judge Markham, acquitted in the worſt of 


times, he had, notwithſtanding, a ſevere fine impoſed 


on him, very near the value of his whole eſtate: 


Brentwood, and Engerſton, formerly Engheaſton, 
noted only for their markets and inns. 

Here I am at a ſtand and in doubt whether I had 
beſt take this opportunity to bring forth a conjec- 
ture, which I have ſome time ſince conceived. See- 


ing the city Cæſaromagus was certainly ſeated in 


theſe parts, and was, doubtleſs, a place of great note 


AN TE s. 


(ſignifying © the city of Cæſar,“ in the ſame manner 
as Druſomagus, * the city of Druſus;”) which too 
ſeems probably to have been built in honour of Au- 


| guſtus ; for Suetonius informs us, that all the princes, 
who were the friends and allies of that emperor, built 


cities in his honour, in the names of which the word 
Cæſar was always a part. What then if I ſhould fix 


Cæſaromagus near this Brentwood? Could the reader 


forbear to ſmile at my fancy? for my opinion can 
receive no ſupport from the diſtances in the Itinerary, 


ſince the numbers are there ſo itrangely corrupted; 
yet thoſe from Colonia and Canonium agree well 


enough. Nor can I draw an argument from the ſitu- 
ation of it on a Roman way, * ſince we can find no 
footſteps of any ſuch in this county; nor do we meet 
with the leaſt ſhadow of the word Czſaromagus, 


unleſs it be a very ſmall affinity in the name of the 
hundred formerly called Ceasford, now Chaford-hun- 


dred. And, indeed, as the names of ſome ancient 
places are very little altered, and others quite chan- 
ged ; there are others ſo mangled, that. only one ſyl- 
lable or two of the former denomination remain. 
Thus Czfar-Auguſta, in Spain, is now corrupted 


| into-Saragoſa; Cæſaromagus, in Gaule, hath entirely 


loſt its old name, and aſſumed that of Beauvois ; and 
Cæſarea, in Normandy, hath ſcarce an entire ſyllable 


left it, in the preſent name Cherburg. But why do 
I dwell on theſe trifles? If Cæſaromagus be not in 


this neighbourhood, let others ſeek for it elſewhere; 


for my part, the diſcovery is beyond my reach, though 


I have uſed all the aſſiſtance that my eyes and ears 


could procure. [This (+ in the opinion of Mr. Tal- 


i 


bot) was at Chensford or Chelmsford ; but that he 


romagus in thoſe parts, ſeems a little ſtrange. Had 
he gone from thence, right over Epping foreſt, about 


the diſtance from London as ſet forth in the Itine- a 


rary, viz. twenty-eight miles, he would have mer 
with a town, the firſt ſight whereof might promiſe 


ſomething great and auguſt ; I mean Dunmow, writ- - 


ten in Domeſday Dunmaw, and, in old deeds now 


in the poſſeſſion of ſome of the neighbours there- . 


abouts, and ſometimes in the Regiſters of the biſhops 
of London, Dunmage. 
even from the name, to be a place of great antiquity, 
being derived from two old Gauliſh or Britiſh words, 
viz. Dunum, a dry gravelly hill; and Magus, a town. 
As for the change of mawe, mauge, or mage into 
mow, it is very natural, whether we conſider the 
ſound of (a) commonly changed, in after- times, into 
(0), as ham, home; fald, fold; &c. or the melting 
of (g) into (w), than which nothing 1 is more com- 
mon and obvious, to any one who compares the more 
ancient with the more modern words: ſo that no dif- 
ference now remains, except the ſubſtituting Dun for 
Cæſaro; and nothing was more common, with the 
Saxons, than to take a part of the Roman name, 
and out of it to frame another by the addition of 
burgh, cheſter, dun, &c. Beſides, the diſtance be- 
tween this and the next ſtation adds ſtrength to the 
conjecture, that Dunmow is the old Cæſaromagus; 
being diſtant, in the Itinerary, from Colonia (Col- 
Cheſter) twenty-four miles ; which may agree well 
enough with the common computation of twenty, 
ſince (as appears by Domeſday-book) our reckoning 
is according to the Saxon or German leugs, conſiſt- 


ing of fifteen hundred paces; and the Italic make 


only one thouſand, Add to this, that from Nunmoyw- 
to Colcheſter is a direct road, wherein are ſtill to be 


ſhould wheel about from Leyton, to ſeek for Cæſa- 


Now, this Dunmow appears, Dunmow, 


magus, 


There are 
at Rayne. 
Sce below. 


> ur 


t Burton”: - 
Itinerary, 


Ralei 


Croucl 
Blacky 


don. 


Afogton, | 


. ſeen, in ſome places, the remains of an old Roman | 
way , which, by the country-people who live upon 
it, is to this day (particularly at Rayne) called « the 
e ſtreet;“ the very word (ſtrata) uſed by our coun- 
tryman Bede to ſignify a Roman road. And, in an 
old Perambulation of the foreſt, in the time of king 
John, it is ſaid to bound on the north ſuper fratam 
ducentem d Dunmow verſus Colceftriam, © upon the 
« ſtreet leading from Dunmow towards Colcheſter ;” 
meaning this road : to which it may be farther added, 
that, hard by, near Little-Canfield, are two ancient 
fortifications, both defended by deep ditches ; one 
of which is called, at this day, © the Caſtle-yard ;” ; 
and theſe (together with the name and the diſtance) 
induced the late learned commentator upon the Itine- 
+ rary to ſettle the Canonium of Antoninus at Little- 
Canfield, in the neighbourhood of Dunmow,]J 
Below Brentwood, I ſaw South-Okendon, hereto- 
fore the ſeat of the Bruins, a family of very great re- 
pute in theſe parts; from which, by two coheirs who 
were ſeveral times married, Charles Brandon duke of 
Suffolk, the Tirrels, Berniers, Harleſtons, Heven- 
inghams, and others, are deſcended ; the iſſue male 
of which family are ſtill remaining in Hampſhire : 
Thorndon. and Thorndon, where Sir John Petre, knight, baron 
Barou Petre. petre of Writtle, built a fair ſeat; it was formerly 
the habitation of the noble family of Fitz-Lewis; the 
laſt of which, if we believe common report, was, by 
the caſual burning of the houſe at the ſolemnity of 
his wedding, miſerably conſumed in the flames: then 


Soutk-Oken- 


Pujſted. 

e of a burgh;” a denomination given to many places 

buy our anceſtors. Here I once thought was the Cæ- 
ſaromagus; but, whatever it was formerly, at preſent 

it is only a ſmall village inhabited by huſbandmen ; 
near which is Billericay, a pretty large market. Hard 
by is Aſſington, formerly Aſſandun, i. e. as Mari- 

anus interprets it, the mount of aſſes;“ famous 
for a deſperate battle, in which Edmund Ironſide at 
firſt had the better of the Danes, but afterwards, 
through treachery, loſt the day, together with a great 
number of his nobility; in memory of which, we 
read, that Canutus the Dane built a church here, 
when, repenting of all the blood he had occafioned 

to be ſpilt, he erected ſome kind of religious Aruc- 
ture, wherever he had engaged in fight. 

Not far from hence lies Raleigh, a pretty little 
town; it ſeems to be called Rageneia in Domeſday, 
which makes mention of a caſtle built here by one 
Sueno: where alſo we read thus, © There is one park, 
« and ſix arpennics of vineyard, which, if it takes well, 
5 Yields twenty modii of wine ;” which I here take 
notice of, both for the French word Arpennis, and 

for the mention of the wine made in this iſland. This | 
Ralph de Sueno was a very Eminent and honourable perſon, the 


Diceto, 


Raleigh. 


Arpennies. 
Wie. 


Family of fon of Robert Fitz-Wimaerc, and father of. Robert 4 


ger. de Eſſex, to whom was born Henry de Eſſex, 
1 ſtandard- bearer to the king by right of inheritance, 


| 


ſul, who, in a ſkirmiſh with the Welch, threw away his 
_ courage and ſtandard together, and, being accuſed | 
of high treaſon, and overcome in a ſingle combat by 
Robert de Montfort, ] and caſt. into priſon, his vaſt | 
"eſtate made a conſiderable addition to king Henry the 


Second's exchequer ; his barony remained a long time 
in che crown, till Hubert de Burgh obtained a grant 
. it from king John. 


*Farther to the nonh, the ſhore, recring by degrees, 


| gives entrance to the ſea in two places; one of which 
Crouch. bays the inhabitants call Crouch, and the other Black- 


mo . Pant: in Crouch there * dur prenr Js 


E . 8 8 


like women in other places; here are made thoſe 


| dred. Near this ſtands Tillingham, given by Ethel- Tillingham, 


Burghſted, by contraction Burſted, i. e. © the place 


on the Wall; for, along this ſhore, the country-peo- 


provoſt, in the declenſion of the Roman empire; 


| add, that the Confeſſor granted the cuſtody of this 


E 
green iſlands ; but the frequent overſlowings make 
them fenny and mooriſh. | 

The moſt conſiderable are Wallot, and Foulneſſe, W allot. 
that is, © the promontory of birds or fowls ;* which Foulneſſe. 
hath a church, that, at low water, may be come at 
on horſe-back, Between theſe bays lies Dengy-hun- Dengy-han- 
dred, formerly Dancing; the graſs here is excellent dred . 
good, and it is well ſtocked with cattle ; but the air 
none of the healthieſt. The only trade, almoſt, that | 
is driven here, is in cheeſe; and men milk the ewes, Effex · cheeſe. 


38 


cheeſes of an extraordinary bigneſs which are uſed, as 
well in foreign parts as in England, to ſatisfy the 
coarſe ſtomachs of huſbandmen and labourers. Dengy, 
the chief rown, is thought to have received its name 
from the Danes; which it gives to the who'e hun- 


bert, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Saxons, to the 
monaſtery of St. Paul in London ; and higher up, 
towards the northern ſhore, ſtood once a flouriſhing 
City, called by our anceſtors Ithanceſter: for thus Ichanceſter. 
Ralph Niger tells us out of Bede, . Ceada, the bi- 
" ſhop, baptiſed the Eaſt-Saxons near Maldon in the 
city of Ithanceſter, which ſtood upon the bank of 

e the river Pant, that runs near Maldon in the pro- 

* vince of Dengy 3 but that city hath ſince been 

e ſwallowed up in the river Pant.” I cannot exactly 
point out the place; but, that the river Froſhwell 
was heretofore called Pant, I am pretty confident, _ 
becauſe one of its ſprings ſtill keeps the name of 
Pant's-well, and the monks of Coggeſhal, ſpeaking 
of it, uſe the ſame appellation. Some think this 
Ithanceſter to have been ſeated in the utmoſt point 
of Dengy-hundred, where ſtands at preſent St. Peter's 


4 
5 
t : 
* 


ple are hard put to it to keep the ſea out of their 

fields with great banks and walls. I am inclined to 
believe, that this Ithanceſter was the ſame as Othona, Ochona. 
the ſtation of the band of the Fortenſes with their | 


who were placed here under the count of the Saxon 
ſhore, to ſecure the coaſt againſt the pirating Saxons ; - 
for Othona might very eaſily paſs into Ithana, and 
the ſituation, in a creek at the mouth of ſeveral rivers, 
was very conyenient for ſuch a deſign. Here we may 
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hundred to Ranulph * Peperking by a ſhort charter ; z The Nor- 
which I am willing to ſer down, that we, who exa- W *runnlY 
mine every thing by the niceties of law, may ſee tage ; 
innocent plainneſs of that age. It ſtands thus in the 

Records. of the Exchequer ; but, by often tranſerib- 

ing, ſame words are made ſmoother than they were 

in the original: ET 


Among the 


Iche Edward ks 
_ Have geven of my forreſt the keeping. Hil a oo, 
Of the hundred of Chelmer and Dancing, Ed. 11, in 


To Randolph Peperking and to his kindling: te * 2 
With heorte and hinde, doe and bocke, 2 2 0 
Fare and foxe, catte and brocke, „„ 
Wilde fowell with his flocke, | — — 
5 Partrich, feſant hen, and feſant cocke: _ 
With greene and wilde ſtob and ſtocke. 
To kepen and to yemen by all her might, 
Both by day and eke by night: 
And hounds for to holde 
SGBood and ſwift and bolde: 
Fower greahounds and fix racches, 
For hare and foxe, and wild cattes. 
And ele ich made him my booke: 
Wu 
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| Witneſls the biſhop Wolſton:' / {hah hoes, have a gammon of bacon ; but the party was to ſwear 

And booke ylered many on, it the truth of it, kneeling upon two hard pointed 

And Sweyne of Eſſex our brother ſtones ſet in the priory church- yard for that purpoſe, 

And teken him many other, before the prior and convent; and the s town. 

And our Stiward Howelin But this by the way.] 

That by n me for him. Nov let us retire a little ſercher: ford the river on 
| | | both ſides, On one [ ſide, not far off, ſtands Hat- Hatfield- 
Seals firſt Such was the honeſt, andefighing fimplicity of | field-Broadoak, in which church lieth croſs-legged Broadoak. 

the Engliſh that age ; which thought a few lines and a few golden | the firſt earl of Oxford ;;] and, at a little diſtance 
crofity ſufficient aſſuranccs in all caſes : « For, before from the river, Plaiſy, ſo called, in French, from Plaiſy. | 


« the coming in of the Normans,” (as we read in | Pleaſing. The former name was Eſtre; the. ſeat of 
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Eſſex MS, 


are ſo termed from the ſhore of that name, where 
they lie; along which the inhabitants have been forced 


to build a wall of earth to defend themſelves againſt 
the breakings in of the ſea; it was made five miles 


in length, And, upon that ſhore only where this 
reaches, are theſe oiſters to be met with.] Into this 
bay flow two rivers which waſh the greateſt part of 


mand 6f Henry the Fourth; ſo that he ſeemed by 
his death to have appeaſed the ghoſt of Woodſtock, 


of whoſe fall he was accounted the main procurer. 
Hence the Chelmer runs near Leez, a little monaſ- 


tery, built by the Gernons; once the ſeat of che lords Barons Rick, 


Rich, who owed their honour to Richard Rich, a 
per:on of great wiſdom, and chancellor of England 


| | Ingulphus) © indentures wcre confirmed by golden | the conſtables of England, in the latter end of the wy | % 
A « croſſes and ſuch other marks; but the Normans | Saxons ; and afterwards too, as the Ely- book informs , 
| « uſed to do it with an impreſſion in wax of the par- | us, To the ſame place two very powerful nobles 5 
e ticular ſeals of the parties concerned, and three or | (who could not keep themſelves between the two | 
« four witneſſes. But, before, many tenures were | extremes of flattery and obſtinacy to their prince) 
&« granted by a bare word, without writing or paper, owe their death; Thomas de Woodſtock duke of 
« only by the ſword of the lord, or his helmet; | Glouceſter and earl of Eſſex; and John Holland earl 
“ by a horn or a cup; and ſeveral others: 'by a ſpur, | of Huntingdon, brother, by the mother's ſide, to 
N r a bow, and ſometimes by an ar- king Richard the Second, and once duke of Exeter, 
„ but afterwards deprived of that honour. The former, w. 
Blackwater- Blackwiner-bay (Ghich, as I ſaid before, bounds for his raſhneſs and contumacy, was hurried from ws 
ys | the north part of this hundred) affords plenty of the | hence to Calais, and ſtrangled; the other was be- | 
| Norden's beſt oiſters, which we call Wallfleot-oiſters ; [| they headed, in this very place, for rebellion, by the com- 


Chelmer and the county, Chelmer and F roſhwell ; the Chelmer, under Edward the Sixth; {whoſe poſterity were ad- 
Trathwels, from the inner parts that are cloathed with | yanced to the dignity of earls of Warwick; but it i 
rivers. coming T gnity arwic t 18 
Thaxſted. wood, "paſſes through Thaxſted, a little market town, now a ſeat of the duke of Mancheſter.] A little | 
Tiltey. ſegted very pleaſantly on a hill; and Tiltey, _ lower is Hatfield-Peverel, ſo called from the owner Hatfeld. pe. 
| Maurice Fitz-Gilbert founded a {mall monaſtery ; of it Ranulph Peverel, who had to his wife one vr verel, al. Pe- 
Eſtannes by the tower, now, Eſton ; which was Bey the moſt celebrated- beauties of the age, daughter to? Perkins. ob 
Lords of Lo- ſeat of the lords of Lovain, deſcended from Godfrey, | Ingelric, a noble Saxon; ſhe founded here a college, The book of 
" brother to Henry, the fixth duke of Brabant; who, | now in a ruinous condition; and lies intombed * in St. 2 5 
being ſent hither to take care of the honour of Eya, the window of the church, whereof a little is ſtill re. . 
were barons to the fixth generation. But, in the | maining. By her he had William Peverel, governor | 
time of Edward the Third, for want of iſſue male, | of Dover-catiet and Pain Peverel, lord of Brun in 
the eſtate and honour paſſed by marriage to William | Cambridgeſhire. © The ſame: lady bore to William 
Bourchier, whoſe poſterity were, for a little while, | the Conqueror, whoſe" concubine ſhe was, William 
earls of Eſſex. [From this place, Sir William May- | Peveret lord of Nottingham. But to return to the 
natd was, in the third year of king Charles the Firſt, | Chelmer. . Next, [Cat a little diſtance from Hatfield- 
| advanced to the honour of lord Maynard of Eſtains.] | Peverel)] it "viſits Chelmsford, commonly Chenſ- Chelmeford. 
Dunmow. Then the Chelmer runs to Dunmow, anciently ford; which, by the diſtance from Camalodunum, 
| Dunmawg, and in Domeſday Dunmaw [(which is | ſhould be the old Canonium': Tunleſs, perhaps, that Canonium. 
Vid. Brent- proved before to be Cæſaromagus of Antoninus ;)] | ſtation may be better ſettled at Writtle, not far from 
wood, p. 350. 4 town of a very delightful ſituation, on the top of it; as by reaſon of the diſtances from Cæſaromagus 
a gentle aſcent ; where one Juga founded a monaſ- and Camalodunum, ſo alſo upon another account 
tery in the year 1111. © But William Baynard“ (as which follows. It is an obſervation made by anti- 
ve read in the private hiſtory of that monaſtery) © of quaries, that the Saxon kings and nobles ſeated them- 
« whom Juga held the village of Little Dunmoy, | ſelves upon the forſaken camps and ſtations of the he > 
« was for felony deprived of his barony, and king | Romans; and this town (as far as there is any light 1 l, i Tind 
« Henry the Firſt gave it to Robert, the ſon of | from records to direct us) has always been in the poſ- on : 
« Richard Fitz-Giſlebert earl of Clare, and to his ſeſſion of kings or noblemen: #*: It was king Harold's * Backe — 
« heirs, with the honour of Baynard-caſtle in Lon- | before the conqueſt, and king William's after; ani! 
9 aon vhich Robert was then ſewer to king Hen- | it eontinued in the crown, F till king John paſſed aft Clauſ. 6 
« ry,” Theſe are the author's own words; nor do part of it to Nevil, for his life. | Afterwards," it was Joh, m. 9. Cogg 
E think 1 it juſt for me to alter them, though they con- granted | by Henry the Third to Philip de Atheney, | Rot. 7 Hen. With; 
tain a manifeſt cops, or anticipation of time; | and to William earl of Saliſbury ; ; beſides" . which, JIE, mn. 2.0 


III. 
2 failing to be met with in the beſt hiſtorians ; for | another ſhare paſſed to Bruce. As for Chelmsford, OD oy Wo 
that family was not as yet honoured with the dignity | that, indeed, was a villa belonging to the biſhop of | — 
„ plott's of earls of Clare. ““ In the priory here, Robert | London, when the conqueror's Survey was 4 55 Danb 


Staffordſhire, Pjtz-Walter (a powerful baron, in the time of Henry and it ſo continued, till biſhop Bonner alienated ! it to 
the Third) inſtituted a cuſtom, that whoever did not king Henry the Eighth, But it was of no great note, 
repent of his marriage, nor quarrelled with his wife, till biſhop” Maurice built the bridge, about the time 
withix a year: -and hee ſhould go to Dunmow and of TE the Firſt; and his ſucceſſor, William bi- 


| ſhop 


Page 444. 


C. 


E 


8 


ſhop of £ anon. procured from bow John, in At 
firſt year of his reign, a market here; and, in his | 
| ſecond year, a fair. When it grew thus famous, the 
road (which is moſt conſiderable, as to our buſineſs) 
began to be through this town, though, till then, it 
had all along lain through Writtle.] As to Chelmſ- 
ford, it is a pretty large town, ſeated almoſt in the 
middle of the county, between two rivers which meet 
here; Chelmer from the eaſt, and another from the 
ſouth, of which if the mame be Can (as ſome will 
have it) we may * 9 _—_ this place to 325 been 
the old Canonium. 
It was famous 1 in the memory of che + laſt age, 
for a little monaſtery built by Malcolm king of Scot- 
land; but, at preſent, it is only remarkable for the 
aſſizes being kept there. The place began to recover 
itſelf, when Maurice biſhop of London (to whom it 
belonged) did, in the time of Henry the Firſt, build 
a bridge here, and brought the great road through 
this town. Before [(as we have already hinted)] it 
lay through Writtle, famous for the largeneſs of the 
pariſh; which king Henry the Third gave to Robert 
Bruce lord of Anandale in Scotland, who had mar- 
ried one of the daughters and heirs of John, the laſt 
earl of Cheſter; bebzut He was unwilling that the 
county of Cheſter ſhould be divided among women. 
But, the poſterity of Bruce forſaking their allegiance, 
Edward the Second granted this place to Humphrey 
Bohun earl of Hereford and Eſſex; and, when king 
James [the Firſt,] at his coming to the crown, ad- 
vanced ſeveral deſerving perſons to the honourable 
degree of barons, he created John Petre, a very emi- 
nent knight, baron Petre of Writtle ; whoſe father, 
William Petre, was a perſon of extraordinary wiſdom | 
and learning; not ſo famous for the great offices he 
had borne in the kingdom, having been of the privy- 
council to Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
queen Mary, and queen Eliſabeth, and often ambaſ- 
ſador to foreign ſtates) as for his liberal education 
and his encouragement to learning at Oxford, and 
for his bounty to his poor neighbours at Engerſton. 
This place, in the bull of pope Paul the Fourth, 
(whereby he granted to the aforeſaid William Petre 
the ſale of ſeveral monaſteries belonging to religious 
houſes diſſolved by king Henry the Eighth) is called 
Ging-Abbariſſz, alias Ging ad Petram, vel Inger- 
| None; and in the neighbourhood are ſeveral villages, 
' whereof ging or inge make part of the name; as, 
| Ging-grave, PI mages Marget-inge, and Fri rier- 
inge 
, called more truly Pant, and nds 
Blackwater, rifing out of a little ſpring near Radwin- 
ter, which belonged to the lords Cobham ; after it 
has run a great way and met with nothing conſider- 
able (except [Finchingfield, which John Compes 
held of Edward the Third, by the ſervice of turning 
the ſpit at his coronation ;] Bocking, a rich parſon- 
age, [in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
(the town, till the diſſolution, belonging to Chriſt- 
church, Canterbury; )] Coggeſhal, built by king Ste- 
phen for Cluniac monks; and Witham, by Edward 
the elder, in the year 914; ſaid to have been the 
honour of Euſtace, earl of Bologn;) meets with the 
Chelmer, which, coming down with its whole ſtream 
from a pretty high hill not far from Danbury, (for a 
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E X. 35 3 
Darcies) paſſes by Woodham-Walters, the ancient 8 
ſeat of the lords Fitz Walters, as eminent for nobility Walters. 
as antiquity; being deſcended from Robert, younger Walters. 
fon to Richard F itz-Giſlebert, an earl; and, in the 
T laſt age, grafted by marriage into the family of + So ſaid 
the Radcliffs; who, being adyanced to the honour d Wy 
of earls of Suſſex, had a noble ſeat not far from 
hence, called New-hall. This belonged formerly to New-hall. 
the Butlers earls of Ormond; then to Thomas Bollen 
earl of Wiltſhire, of whom king Henry the Eighth Leland in 
procured it by exchange and, having been at a great 2 
charge to enlarge it, gave it the name of Beau. lieu; 
though this never prevailed among the common- peo- 
ple. [ As to the title of lord Fiz. Walter, upon the 
death of Robert Radcliff, without iſſue, anno 1629, 
it was claimed by Sir Henry Mi!dmay in the right of 
his wife, the only daughter of Henry Radcliff, couſin 
and heir of the half blood to Robert before-menti- 
oned. Upon this claim ſo made (the vnhappy civil 
wars coming on) no determination was given, till, in 
the year 1669, the ſaid title was adjudged in parlia- 
ment to Benjamin, the ſon of the ſaid Sir Henry; 
whoſe ſon Benjamin was advanced, in the year 1730, 
to the higher honour of earl of Fitz-Walter; who 
dying, 1 in the year 1756, without ifſue, the title be- 
came extinct. His lordſhip left his eſtates and ſeat 
of Moulſham-hall, near Chelmsford in Eſſex, to his 
relation William Mildmay, Efq; created a baronet, 
by his preſent majeſty, February 12, 1765.] 

Now the Chelmer, with the confluence of the other 
rivers, (being divided by a river-iſland, and quitting 
its ancient name for that of Black-water or Pant) ſa- Is 
lutes the old' colony of the Romans, Camalodunum ; PRES TE 
which has made this ſhore famous ; called by Prolemy num. 
Camudolanum, and by Antoninus Camulodunum 
and Camoludunum ; but, that the true name is Ca- 
malodunum, we have the authority of Pliny and Dion, 
and of an ancient marble. How ſtrangely have ſome 
| perſons loſt themſelves in the ſearch after this city, 
though the very name points it out to them, be they 
ever ſo blind! Many have ſought it in the weſt of 
| England, as did one, among the reſt, who thought 
himſelf no mean man in antiquity ; others in the far- 
theſt part of Scotland; and others have, with Le- 
land, affirmed Colcheſter to be the place : when, all 
the while, the name is very little altered; and, in- 
ſtead of Camalodunum, it is called at preſent Mal- Maldon. 
don, and, in Saxon, Malevune and Mealdune; the 
greateſt part of the word remaining whole and entire . + Gale, pag. 
Nor are the plain remains of the name the only argu- ea Waden; . 
ment for this aſſertion ; but the diſtance too from the which ſee. 
Mona of Pliny, and the ſituation in the ancient Itine- 
rary-table, are as plain proofs as any in the world. 
I dare not venture to ſay, that this place was fo called. 
from the God Camulus; and yet that Mars was wor- Tne 6.4 
ſhipped under this name, appears from an old ſtone Camulus. 
at Rome * in the houſe of the Colloti, and from altars 7, b 
that have been found with this inſcription, CAMVLO Collotianis. 
DEO SANCTO ET FORTISSIMO. And, upon 
an old coin of Cunobeline, (whoſe chief ſeat this was, 
as I have obſerved before) I have ſeen a figure, with 
a helmet and a ſpear, which probably was that of 
Mars; with the letters CAMV. But, becauſe at 
preſent that piece is not in my hands, I will preſent 
you with ſome others of the ſame Cunobeline, which 
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E. e governed this eaſtern part of the iland in the 
reign of Tiberius, and is ſuppoſed to have had three 
2255 Adminius, Togodumnus, and Caractacus. Ad- 
minius, being baniſhed the kingdom by his father, 
and received | by C. Caligula, accompanied him into 
Batavia on that ridiculous expedition which he made 


to put a terror upon Britain. As for Togodumnus, . 
Aulus Plautius overcame and killed him in a ſet bat- A 


tle; and the ſame perſon, having put Caractacus to 


See the Ro- the rout, as I have mentioned in another place, car-| 
"ried him to Rome, to grace his ovation (or © leſſer 


« triumph.”) This is that Plautius, who, by the 
advice of Caius Bericus, a Britiſh exile, (pretences P54 0 
war always offering themſelves) did, firſt after Julius 
Cæſar, make an attempt upon Britain under the em- 


Claudius in peror Claudius; whom Claudius himſelf ſoon fol- 


lowed with the whole force of the empire, and with 
elephants, the bones of which, being caſually found, 


have given riſe to ſeveral groundleſs ſtories. Paſſing g 
the Thames, he put the Britons to flight, who ſtood | 


to receive him on the other fide; and he eaſily poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of this Camalodunum : for which at- 
chievements, his ſon was honoured with the title of 
| Britannicus, and himſelf often ſaluted emperor z and, 
{ix months after his ſetting out, he returned to Rome. 
But I have ſpoken of theſe matters more fully in ano- 
ther place, and am not willing to trouble the reader 
Vith a repetition of them here. [Nor will it be very 


+ Sammes' s material to add what a J late writer has advanced, 


in favour of his own hypotheſis, as to the original of 
the name Camalodunum ; viz. that it comes from 
Camol, which, in the Phœnician language, ſignifies | 
„ a prince and governor ;” and the old dun, a hill; 
ſo that this may be called the King's-hill, as Mons 
Capitolinus at Rome ſignifies Jupiter's-hill.“ Its 
being Cunobeline's Regia, or palace, may ſeem to 
give ſome ſtrength to the conjecture; but how it will 
ſuit with the old altar. inſcription which mentions 
Camulus Deus, and with the coins which confirm it, 
I much doubt; and yet thoſe muſt be looked upon 
as the beſt authorities. ] 
Camalodunum being reduced under the ſubjection 
of the Romans, Claudius placed here a ſtout band 
of veterans for a colony, and coined money, in me- 
mory of this action, with the following ne : 


COL, CAMALODVN. 


From whence it appears, that this happened in the | 
twelfth year of that emperor, which falls in with the 
year of Chriſt 52. In an old inſcription which fol- 
lows, it is called COLONIA VICTRICENSIS, 
from the veterans of the fourteenth legion, which had 


hn. name of 3 Martia Vidrix, whom Tac 


calls the conquerors of Britain: 


CN. MUNATIUS. M. F. PAL... 
_ _ AURELIUS BASSUS. 
ROC. .. 
' PRAF. FABR, PREF. COH. III. 
SAGITTARIORUM. PRAF.-COH. II. 
ASTYRUM. CENSITOR. CIVIUM. 
ROMANORUM. COLONIX. 
VICTRICEN SIS. 
QR. EST. IN. BRITANNIA. 
it ee + 
CURATOR. VIZ. NOMENT AN. 
PATRONUS. EJUSDEM. MUNICIPIL 
FLAMEN , PERPETUUS. DUUMVYIRALI.. 
| PO TIS LADS ADILLS. DED b 


nal) is a body of men brought into a fortified place, 


and inveſted with the right of poſſeſſion; theſe, for 


the moſt part, were veterans, both that proviſion 
might be made for them, and that they might defend 
the place againſt rebels, and inure the friends and 
| allies of the Romans to the laws and cuſtoms of the 


empire. Theſe colonies were in great honour and Tacitus of 
eſteem, being, as it were, images and repreſentations this colony, 


of the city of Rome ; they had their magiſtrates too, 
ſuperior and inferior; of which ſince others have given 
us accounts already, it would be unneceſſary for me to 
ſpend time in deſcribing them. In this Roman co- 
lony (the firſt in Britain) was a temple erected to the 


honour of Claudius; - Tacitus calls it “ the altar of The 1 
eternal dominion.” Seneca alſo takes notice of i it, * and temple 


in his ſcoffing ſatyr on the death and deification of 
that emperor: It is no great matter” (ſaith he) 
<« that Claudius hath a temple in Britain, which the 
barbarous people now worſhip and adore as a 
« deity for there were prieſts choſen to his ho- 


| nour, namely. „the Sodales Auguſtales, who, under 


the pretence of religion, juggled the poor Britons out 
of their fortunes and eſtates, Bur, after ten. years 


ſpace, the courſe of things turned, and this colony 


| was utterly ruined ; for, when the veterans, that were 


brought into this country, after it had been ſubdued, 


| exerciſed a cruel tyranny over the poor ſubjects, the 


| ſparks of the war, which had lain concealed ſo long, 
broke out in a more violent flame than ever. The 
Britons, under the conduct of Bunduica, or Boadicea, 
plundered and burnt this colony, which was ſecured 
with no fortifications; and, in two. days ſpace, they 


ſtormed the temple, where the ſoldiers had got to- 
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perher to defend themſelves ; routed the ninth legion 


that was coming to their aſſiſtance; and, in a word, 
killed ſeventy thouſand Romans and allies. This 


dreadful ſlaughter was foretold by ſeveral prodigies; 


the image of Victory, in this city, turned itſelf round, 


and fell to the earth; in the court were heard ſtrange 
cries, and the deere ſounded with howlings and 


groans; houſes were ſeen under the water of the 


Idumanus. 


Thames, and the neighbouring bay overflowed with 
blood. 
I know not for what reaſon; as Ptolemy calls it Idu- 

manus, which ſeems to denote the ſame thing, Idu 


(This bay we fince call Blackwater, though 


in Britiſh ſignifying black ; yet the Romans raiſed it 
again out of its aſhes ; for Antoninus makes mention 


of it a long time after this.) IIn a garden here at 


Maldon, was found a gold Roman coin, almoſt as 


large as a guinea; on one ſide Nero, and on the re- 


verſe Agrippina, very exactly wrought.) 


Maldon- bo- 
rough. 


Ad Anſam. 
| Bounds of 


the colonies. 


During the Saxon government, we ſcarce find it 


named ; only Marianus informs us, that Edward, ſon 
to king Alfred, repaired Malduna, which had been 
ruined in the Daniſh wars, and fortified it with a 
caſtle. William the Conqueror (as we read in Domeſ- 


day) had in it one hundred and eighty houſes held 


by the burghers, and eighteen manſions laid waſte,” 
At preſent, for its largeneſs and ſtore of inhabitants, | 


it is juſtly reckoned among the chief towns of this 
county, and called, in the law-language, © the bo- 
rough of Maldon;“ it is a pretty convenient har- 


bour, and, for its bigneſs, populous enough, being 


one long ſtreet, about a mile in length. 

Six miles from Camalodunum, Antoninus fixeth 
the place which he calls Ad Anſam; I ſhould gueſs 
this to hawe been ſome mark relating to the bounds 
of that colony, made in the ſhape. of a handle; for 


I have read in Siculus Flaccus : The fields that lay 


<« near the colonies were determined by ſeveral forts 
« of bounds; in the limits there were placed, for 
« marks, ſometimes one thing, and ſometimes ano- 
« ther: in ſome, a little ſtatue of Mercury z In others 
« a wine-veſſel; in others a ſpatula; in others a 
"08 rhombus, or a figure in the ſhape of a lozenge ; 

and, in ſome, according to Vitalis and Arcadius, 
« a flagon or a jar.“ And why might not Anſa be 
ſuch a mark, eſpecially ſince Antoninus hath Ad An- 
ſam, and not Anſæ, according to his uſual ſtyle ? 


What a religious care they took in ſetting up their | 
land-marks, I ſhall, in a ſhort digreſſion, deſcribe 
+ Vid. Nor- out of the ſame author : + © For, in ordering and 


thampton- | 


ſhire, Termini 


Veitrum. 


diſpoſing theſe bounds, firſt they brought the ſtones 
and ſet them on the firm ground, near the place 
« where they deſigned to dig holes, to fix them in; 


e then they adorned them with ointments, coverings, 


" and garlands. Having killed and ſacrificed a ſpot- 
« leſs victim on the hole where they were to ſet them, 


* they dropped down the blood or burning torches 


te that were placed in the earth, and ſcattered incenſe 
« and fruit upon them. They added to theſe wine, 
« honey-combs, and whatever elſe was cuſtomary i in 


E ſacrifices of this kind; and, when the fire had con- 
4 ſumed all the proviſion, they placed the ſtone that 
was for the boundary on the burning coals, and fo 

* faſtened it with all imaginable care, treading i In 
0 ſmall fragments of ſtones round about it, to make 

e it the more firm.“ 


Wherever this ſtation Ad An- 
fam was, I continue in my former opinion about the 
name of it; that it was either a boundary in that 
ſhape, or ſome ſtation, or inn on the road with this 


ſign; and that from the diſtance, near Coggeſhal : 


for they were no other than boundaries or inns, which 


- 


the Romans, after the ſame form of ſpeech, called, 


Ad Columnam, Ad Fines, Ad tres Tabernas, Ad 


Ad Herculem, &c. and therefore a longer inquiry 
into this matter would be time and pains thrown _ 


to no purpoſe. 


vours the foregoing conjecture; becauſe Arca was a 
monument alſo, ſuch as they ſet up in the borders 
of fields, and obſerved for limits. Hence we read 
in an old Gloſſary, Arce, axec XI ua, i. e. the 
e utmoſt extent of poſſeſſions; and, as for the po- 


what has ſince happened, in thoſe parts, confirms "% 
opinion. By the road-lide was diſcovered an hypo- 
gæum or grotto, with arched work; wherein was a 
lamp in a glaſs phial, covered with a Roman tile, 
whoſe diameter was fourteen inches. 
ſome urns and crocks, wherein were aſhes and bones; 
and, among the reſt, was one of a polite and very 


Tf this Coccillus was ſome governor, who, under 


' Notwithſtanding this, there is this objection 
againſt that conjecture; from Dunmow (the old Cæ- 


port-way which runs through Coggeſhal. 


able how the Itinerary (which often takes a wide cir- 
cuit to hook in a town) ſhould, in the fifth ter, 
paſs by this that lay in its road. What, then, if we 


it ſtands at an exact diſtance from Camalodunum 


the Itinerary, viz. ſix miles. Beſides, it does not 
want good evidences of its antiquity ; for, between 


and a road lies through the middle of it. What 


there by Edward the elder about the year 912, or 
914; and how, in the mean time, he kept his court 
at Maldon; is a farther teſtimony of its antiquity, 


choice of the forſaken camps of the Romans, If 


remains of it; then it is probable, that the ſtately 
manor-place here in Fauburn, a mile diſtant from it, 
was formerly the villa or country-houſe of ſome noble 


ſible is a ſilver coin of Domitian, diſcovered under 


Roman brick) by the ſervants * Edward MOCK, 
lord of the manor.] 1 

After this, the banks give entrance to the 8 
in a large and moſt pleaſant bay, abounding with the 


glory that belongs to it, I fancy thoſe to have been 
the very ſame which, Pliny tells us, ſerved the Ro- 
man md for Mutian reckons our By 


Rotam, Ad ſeptem Fratres, Ad Aquilam minorem, | 


There were alſo 


fine ſubſtance, reſembling rather coral than red earth; 
which had this inſcription upon the cover, Coccillim, 
perhaps, for Coccilli, M. that is, Coccilli Manibus, 


Antoninus Pius, had the command of theſe places 


(as + Weaver imagines) it is poſſible that the preſent + Funeral 
name Coggeſhal may have ſtill ſome remains of that, monument. 


ſaromagus) to Colonia or Colcheſter, there is a direct 
| Now, if 
that had been the old Ad Anſam, it is unaccount- 


ſhould pitch upon Witham ? The dire& road, from 
Combretonium (or Bretton in Suffolk,) the next ſta- 
tion before Ad Anſam (iter 9.) lies through it; and 
(Maldon) which immediately follows Ad Anſam in 
the church and the ſtreet, are ſtill viſible the remains 
of a large old camp; though much of the fortifica- 


tions are dug down to make way for the plough, and 


Matthew of Weſtminſter has obſerved of a caſtle built 


ſince (as we obſerved before) the Saxon nobility made 


theſe arguments be convincing, that Ad Anſam was 
at Witham, and that the ruinous camp there is the 


Roman; and what renders the conjecture more plau- 


the very foundation of an old wall (built partly of 


* f 
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[A later writer imagines, that Ad Anſam might Burton 


Comment. in 
be written inſtead of Ad Arcam; which, if true, fa- Itinerar. 


ſition, ſuppoſed before not to be far from Coggeſhal *, * Ibid. 


beſt ſort of oiſters which we call Wallfleot-oiſters ; Wange 
and, leſt the Britiſh ſhore ſhould be deprived of the oiters. 
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Lib. ix. c. 54. brought the Lucrine oiſters into requeſt, « did the 


beſſon of Mr. plain, according to the undeſigning ſimplicity of thoſe 


Hlawſted. through Hawſted, which was the feat of the family 


36 1 R F N. % h A N 


* inthe third place after thoſe of Cyzicum, f in the fol- 
lowing words: „The Cyzican are larger than the 
4 Lucrine, and ſweeter than the Britiſh.” But, nei- 
ther at that time, nor afterwards when Sergius Orata 


“ Britiſh ſhore” (for ſo he words it) « ſerve Rome; “ 
ſo that he ſeems to give the pre-eminence to the Bri- 
tiſh ong, 

' Theſe are the ſame, I believe, that Auſonius calls 
mira (wonderful, ) in that verſe of his to Paulinus : 


Mira Caledanins nonnunguam detegit tus. 
The Britiſh tide does ſometimes wonders ſhew. 


But to ſpeak of theſe, and of the ſtews or pits on 
this ſhore which they are preſerved in, would be a 
more proper ſubject for thoſe who, by their exquiſite 
palate, are able to decide criticiſms in a kitchin. 
Into this bay, among other rivers, runs the Colne, 
which, growing out of ſeveral ſprings in the north 
part of the county, waſheth Hedningham, or Heng- 
Heningham. ham, commonly Heningham; formerly a neat caſtle, | 
and the ancient ſeat of the carls of Oxford. Oppo- 
ſite to this, on the other ſide of the river, lies Sibble- 
Heningham, the birth-place (as I have been told) of 
the famous John Hawkwood, called corruptly by the 
Italians Aucuth ; by whom he was ſo highly admired 
for his military courage and conduct, that the ſenate. 
of Florence, in token of his extraordinary deſerts, 
honoured him with a ſtatue on horſeback, and with 
a noble tomb, for a perpetual teſtimony of his valour 
and fidelity. The Italians talk largely of his noble 
exploits, and Paulus Jovius celebrates them 1n his 
elogies ; I ſhall only ſet down theſe four verſes of 
* Feroldus concerning him: 


Hawkwood Anglorum decus, & decus addite genti 
L Tralice, Halico præſidiumque ſolo. 
Ut tumuli quondam Florentia, fic fimulachri 
Virtutem arms ane honore tuam. 


Hawkwood whom 11 5 4 her ſtouteſt ſon, 
And glad Italians their preſerver own; 

A ſtately tomb as grateful Florence gave, 
So learned e. does thy l ſave, 


Wetherfield. 1 Heningham, Is Wetherfield, which, in an 
old deed of Hugh Nevil, is written Weresfield. This 
Hugh was with king Richard the Firſt in his wars in 
the Holy Land, where he ſlew a lion, by an arrow-ſhot, 
and by running him through with his ſword ; which 
gave occaſion to that old verle, 


Viribus Hugonis vires peritre leonis. 


* 
* 


The lion's ſtrength courageous Hugh excels, 


ln the po To the above-mentioned * deed (which is ſhort and 
hn Nevi1l, 
5 of times) is affixed his ſeal, wherein is expreſſed the 
that family. manner of his atchievement, and about which is writ- 
ten Sigillam Hugonis Nevil.] 
From Heningham, the Colne keeps on its courſe 


of the Bourchiers; of whom Robert Bourchier was 
chancellor of England in the time of Edward the 
Third, and from him an honourable ſeries of earls 
and lords are deſcended. From hence, paſſing through 
Farls-Colne (ſo called from being the burying- Ber 


| of their reſpective lords, are called Earls. Colne, arls-Colne, 
| Wakes-Colne, Colne-Engain, Whites-Colne. [But Wakes- 


| to drop with age; hiſtorians report it to have been 


wars; but that this city flouriſhed exceedingly, in the 
time of the Romans, abundance of their coins, every 
| day found here, are a moſt certain argument; though 


| viz. thoſe of the Tetrici, Victorini, Poſthumus, C. 
| Carauſius, Conſtantine, and the ſucceeding emperors. 


of the carls of Oxford; where Aubrey de Vere founded 
a ſmall convent, and himſelf took a religious habit;) 
it goes on to Colonia, which Antoninus mentions, 1 
and makes a * different place from Colonia Camalo- Dr. Gale 
duni. Whether this Colonia be derived from the 3 
fame word ſignifying a colony, or from the river nod reads 

Colne, is uncertain ; for my part, I am more inclined rs p. 
to the latter, ſince I have ſeen ſeveral little towns Colonia. 


upon it, which, adding the name of Colne to that 


yet it is alſo true, that it was uſual for the Saxons to Colne-En- 


make new names, by adding their ceartep, bunh, err 
ites- 


| | &c. to part of the Roman one; and fo Earls-Colne, Colne. 
| Wakes-Colne, &c. which were probably of much 


later being, might be ſo called, immediately from the 

river, as that from the colony. Why might not this 

be a colony of the Londoners, (as London-Derry, of 

late years, in Ireland) eſpecially ſince Tacitus has 
particularly obſerved, that London was a famous 
mart- town and very populous? If this be allowed, 

there is no doubt but that Adelphius de Civitate Co- 

lonia Londinenſium (one of the Britiſh biſhops at 

the firſt council of Arles) had his, ſeat here; though! 

it be denied by ſome learned men, for no other re- 

ſon but an imaginary ſuppoſition of a miſtake com- 
mitted by ſome ignorant tranſcriber.] This city the 
Britons called Caer Colin; the Saxons Lolecearvep, 

[and more anciently Lolnecearden, as in the Sacon 
Annals; ] and we Colcheſter. It is a beautiful, po- Colcheſter. 
pulous, and pleaſant place, extended on the brow of 

an hill from weſt to eaſt, and ſurrounded with walls, 

and adorned with fifteen churches, beſides that large 
church which Eudo, ſewer to Henry the Firſt, built 11053. 
in honour of St. John, * now turned into a private 80 ſaid 
houſe. In the middle of the city, ſtands a caſtle ready an wy 


built by. Edward ſon to Alfred, when he repaired 
Colcheſter, which had ſuffered very much in the 


I have met with none more ancient than Gallienus, 


[Beſides which, here are alſo found old Roman bricks 


| equilaterally ſquare, like paving-bricks, bur thinner ; gabs. Ms. 


and ſome huge thick ones. It is likewiſe obſervable, 

that the towers and churches are built of Roman 
bricks and ruins. And at an * inn in the market- . Te 
place, the ſtable, as alſo the room above it, is of Queen's- annc 
Roman building, There is likewiſe in this town an . 


ancient houſe (ſome of the back-part of which is Tranſ. No. 


Roman building, but the front more modern, ) where- oy nd 
on, in an eſcutcheon, are theſe figures, 1090; from 
whence it hath been proved, that the common figures 
here in England are of longer ſtanding than has Joon 8 

| Gia 
generally ſuppoſed, and longer, by forty-three years, Ibid. N. 154 Bone 
than appears from that other inſcription on a mantle- ay, 
piece at Helmedon in Northamptonſhire.] The in- 
habitants glory that Fl. Julia Helena, mother to Con- Helena, mo- 
ſtantine the Great, was born in this city, being —— 75 
daughter to king Coelus. And, in memory of the {my 
croſs which ſhe found, they bear, for their arms, a 
croſs inragled between four crowns. Of her arid of 
this city, thus ſings Alexander Necham, though with 
no very lucky vein: 


Effulſit dus vitæ, Colceſtria lumen 8 
8 RS chmatibus lux radioſa dedit. 
Sidi 


MS. 


St. Olith. 


iſland. 


1 + $0 ſaid 


Sidus erat Conſtantinus, decus imperiale, | 
Serviit Kue __ Pepe Nn potens. 


A ſtar of life in Colcheſter n 

Whoſe glorious beams of * ſeven a 
ſhar'd ; 

Illuſtrious Conſtantine, the world's great lord, 

Whom en Rome with awful fear ador'd. 


— — 


The truth is, Fg was a woman of, a,moſt holy ie 
and of unwearied diligence in propag coating the C brif- 
tian faith: whence in old inſcriptions ſhe is often 
ſtyled PHSSIMA, and VENERABILIS AU- 
GUSTA. [In the reign of king James the F irſt, 

Thomas lord Darcy of Chich, was advanced to the 
_ honour of viſcount Colcheſter, and afterwards, 2 
Oharles I, to that of earl Rivers; upon whoſe death, 
' © theſe honourahle titles deſcended to Sir John Savage, 
ſon of Sir Thomas; who had married the eldeſt aug 

ter of the ſaid. Thomas lord Darcy. ] 


into the ſea, lies the little town of St. Oſith; its for- 
mer name was Chigh, [in the Saxon Annals Lace ; 7 
the preſent it receives from the holy virgin St. Oſich, 
who, devoting herſelf entirely to the ſervice of God, 
and being ſtabbed here hy the Daniſh pirates, was. 
by our anceſtors aſteemed a ſaint; in memory of 
her, Richard, biſbop of London, about the year 
142, built a religious houſe, and filled it with ca- 
vos regular. This [was made an honour by act of 
Parliament in the 37th year of king Henry the Eighth, 
4 1 and] + Was the chief ſeat of the right honourable the 
Barons Darey lords Darcy, ſtyled lords of Chich, and advanced to 
rn the dignity of barons by Edward the Sixth. [At 
Lair-Mar- ſome diſtance from the river is Lair-Marney, * ſo 
wy 455 called from the lord Marney to whom it belonged; 
Ms. Effex. and who, with ſome others of that name, lie interred 
in very fair tombs in the church there. 
Upon the Fa: cat lies Merſey-iſland, containing 
two pariſhes it is a place of exceeding great ſtrength; 
| for which reaſon the parliament put in a thouſand]: 
men to guard it from being ſeized by the Dutch, 
about the beginning of the Durch wars. Beyond this, 
0 Clack- to the eaſt, is Great Clackton, * where was formerly 
Wau aſtately houſe of the biſhops. of London, with a park; 
but the houſe is now fallen, and the park diſparked.] 
From Colcheſter, the ſhore thruſts itſelf out a vaſt! 
Neſſe. way, to Neſſe- point, in Saxon, EabulpNernery, What 


was once found hereabouts let Ralph de of grind 
tell you, who wrote + 350 years ago: © In the time 


ce of king Richard, on the Ea. hore, in a village 
* called Edulfineſſe, were found two teeth of a giant, 
of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, chat two hundred of 

« ſuch teeth, as men ordinarily have now, might be 
cut out of one of them; theſe I ſaw at Coggeſhal, 

<« and handled, with great admiration.” Another, I 
Giants. know not what gigantic relic, was dug up near this 
Bones of gi- place, in the beginning of queen Eliſabeth, by the 
; noble R. Cavendiſh; nor ſhall I deny, that there have 
been men of . ſuch extraordinary bulk and ſtrength as 


Chich. 


Merſey- 


anno 1607. 


to be accounted prodigies, wham God (as St. Auſtin | 


tells us) produced in the warld, to ſhew, that came- 

| lineſs of body and largeneſs of ſtature were not to be 
eſteemed among the good things, becauſe they were 
common to the wicked, with the virtuous and reli- 

gious; yet we may juſtly ſuſpect, what Suetonius 

hath obſeryed, that the yaſt jaints and members of 

great. beaſts, . dug yp in other countries, and in this 

Kingdom tog, have been called and reputed the bones 

Fs Tran, of giants. [ Thoſe, * which we Have Men- 


b on the other ſide, Arwerton. 
Below this town, where the Colne empties ieſelf | 


Suffolk, is, notwithſtanding, by the officers of his 


T2 Vor. 1. 
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tioned, and others that have been more lately found 


near Harwich, at a ſmall village called Wrabneſs, Wrabneſs. 
are ſuppoſed to be the bones of elephants; not only See below. 


becauſe they far ſurpaſs the bigneſs of the largeſt 


creatures which we have in our iſland at this day, 


but alſo becauſe (as hath been already obſerved from 


the Roman hiſtories) the emperor Claudius brought 


over abundance of elephants, in his wars _ the 
| Britons. ] 
From the Neſſe- point, the ſhore runs back by little 
and little to the Stour's mouth, famous for a ſea- fight 
between the Saxons and Danes in the year 884. [And 
I know not whether this, which is called Orwell- Orwell-ha- 
haven, might not be the place which the Danes failed wen · 
up in the year 1016, when they had a deſign upon 
the kingdom of Mercia. The Saxon Annals call it nl. Sax · 
Arwan; and, as it may not be unreaſonable to ſup- % Rs Woe ta 
poſe that the true name of this harbour may be Ar- Hertford- 


well, ſo we find, on one fide of it, Harwich; and, ws m 


But this by the bye.] Warwick- 
Here [as I aid] is ſeated Harwich, a very ſafe 1 
harbour, as the name imports; for the Saxon Nape- | 
pic ſignifies as much as © a haven or bay where an 

« army lies” [ * The walls of this town are, for“ Silas Tay- 
the moſt part, built, and the ſtreets generally pitched 3 * 


with a petrified ſort of clay falling from the cliffs MS. 


thereabouts; which, tumbling down upon the ſhore, 


and being waſhed by the ſea at high water, is, in a 
ſhort time, turned into ſtone. Some, that are new 
fallen, are as ſoft as the clay in the cliff; others, that 
have lain longer, oruſted over and hard; but, if 
opened or broken, the olay is ſtill ſoft in the middle. 
Others, that have lain longeſt, are petrified to the 


very heart; and the like petrification 1s made of wood 


as well as clay; a large piece whereof, ſent from 


hence, 4s reſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal So- Phitoſ.Tranf, 
ciety ; though, after all, it hath been made a queſ. M. mw 


tion of late, whether this hardneſs of the clay i is owing 


at all to petrification, and is not really its natural 

ſtate. At the bottom of the cliff, in a ſtratum of 
ſtone, are imbedded divers mells, as well of the tur- 
binate as bivalve kind. | | 


Through the growth of the marine action of Eng- 
land, this place has been of great importance to the 
crown for fifty years paſt, and ſtill is, from its con- 
veniencies for the ready cleaning and refitting of ſhips 
of war reſorting hither, and its capacity for new erec- 
tions, to the degree of ſecond and third rates; divers 
whereof have been built here, to the great accom- 
modation of the ſtate. Till the beginning of the 
laſt century, the uſe generally made of Colne-water 
(in the neighbourhood of this place) was the har. 
bouring of the royal navy z but, by the forementioned 
more noble uſe, this hath been laid aſide and extin- 

guiſhed. In the ſeventh year of the reign of queen 
Anne, alaw was enacted for appointing commiſſioners 
to treat for ſuch lands as ſhould be judged proper for 
the better fortifying of this place, together with Portſ- 
mouth and Chatham. = 
In the year 1689, Meinhardt — maker ab 
with the title of duke of Schomberg, had alſo con- 
ferred on him, by king William the Third, the title 
of marquis of Harwich. 

Over-againſt it at Langerfort (eontrated from Lake 
Landguard- fort, which, though it may ſeem to be in 


majeſty's ordnance in the Tower of London, written 
in Eſſex, according to former precedents) are the re- 
mains of an ancient fortification, which ſhew great 


labour and antiquity; the line of ir runs ſoutherly, 


4 Y from 
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Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N. 


274. 
See be fore. 


* Mullin's 
anatomical 
account. 


Thorp, 

Kirkby, 

Walton 

+ Norden” $ 
Eſſex MS. 


Cap. 15. 


Numſted. 


| Barklow. 
Old 3 


Quorum re- 

ligaie non fa- 

ciles eraut re- 
pertu. 


* 


t Ebulum. 


great plenty, and bears red berries, they call by no 
other name but Danes-blood, from the multimde of 


Danes- 


2 blood. 


Walden. 


T R I N A 


2 Sundays and Thurſdays ; and that there be a fair 


yr a little without the town-gate to the beaconhill- 
field, about the middle of which 1s a round artificial 


hill, caſt up probably either for placing their ſtandard 


on, or elſe for a tumulus over one of their com- 


manders deceaſed ; for that we find common in many 


parts of England. Another work runs a-croſs from 


the firſt, eaſterly; but they are both broken off T7 | 
| © his heirs; the place, where he built the monaſtery, 


the incroachings of the ſea. 


At Warbneſs, near Harwich, in the year 1701, 


were found bones of an extraordinary bigneſs, fifteen 


or ſixteen feet beneath the ſurface of the earth; ſup- 
poſed by thoſe, who have viewed and conſidered 


them, to be the bones of elephants, as agreeing with 


* a late deſcription thereof, and it being alſo certain 


(as we juſt now obſerved) that Claudius brought 
great numbers of them into Britain; and the depth» 


at which they were found, may be accounted for by 


the continual TE of the ſoil. from the e 
hills. 


South of Harwich are Thorp, Kirkby, and Wal- 
ton, f included within the ancient liberty called © the 
« Liberty of the Soke;” in theſe, no man may be 
arreſted by any kind of proceſs, but of the bailiff of 


the liberty; and not by him, but with the conſent 


of the lord firſt obtained. The ſheriff hath no power 


within this liberty, in any cauſe whatſoever ; but the 
bailiff executech all matters, as if he had viſcountile 
authority. ] 

The Stour SEX Eſſex and Suffolk; [and, in 
the fourth year of the reign of queen Anne, an act 


of parliament paſſed for the making it navigable from 

Maningtree in this county to Sudbury in Suffolk.) 
On this ſide, it runs by no place, except ſome fat 
| paſtures; but, not far from the ſpring of this river, | 


ſtands Bumſted, which the family of the Helions held 


by barony ; and, in that part of the county which is | 


oppoſite to Cambridgeſhire, lies Barklow, famous 


for four great barrows, ſuch as our anceſtors uſed to 
raiſe to the memory of the ſoldiers who were killed 


in battle, and, as ſome will have it, whoſe remains 
could not otherwiſe have been preſerved; but, when 
two others in the ſame place were ſearched by dig- 


ging, we are told they found three ſtone coffins, and 
abundance of pieces of bones in them. The country- 


people have a tradition, that they were raiſed after 


a a battle with the Danes in that place; and the t 


wall-wort or dwarf-elder that grows hereabouts in 


Danes that were ſlain there. | 
Lower, among the fields (which make a kat 


ſhow with the iran) is ſeated Walden, a market- 


\ town, called thence Saffron-Walden, [formerly Wal- 


Commonly 
called Man- 
devilles. 


denburg, and afterwards Chepping-Walden.] It was 
heretofore famous for a caſtle of the Magnavilles, of 
which little remains at preſent; and for a ſmall ad- 
jacent monaſtery, in which the Magnavilles, founders | 


of it, lie interred. Jeffrey de Magnaville was the 
_ firſt that gave life to this place; for Maud the em- 


preſs gave him Newport, a pretty town in the neigh- 
bourhood, in theſe words, tranſcribed from the ori- 
gina] charter: . For as much money as he uſed to 


pay, at the day of my father Henry's death; and 


« to remove the market of Newport to his caſtle of 
« Walden, with all the cuſtoms which before be- 
« longed to the ſaid market, in toll, paſſage, and 
« other cuſtoms; and that the ways of Newport, 


« which lie near the ſhore, be turned to Walden ac- 


« cording to cuſtom, upon the ground forfeited to 


„ me; and that the market at Walden be kept 


| © hills on each fide.” 


T E S. 


held in Walden, to begin on Whitſun- eve, and laſt 


“all the following week.” (From this market the 


place was long called Chepping- Walden.) We read 
alſo, in the Regiſter of this abbey, as follows : He 


appointed Walden as the head of his honour and 


« of the whole county, and for a ſeat for himſelf and 


* had great plenty of water, which ran here conti- 
“ nually from ſprings that never dried up; the ſun 


« viſits it very late in the morning, and forſakes it 


6 very ſoon in the evening, being kept off by the 


ley-end, from Thomas Audley, chancellor of Eng- 
land, who changed the monaſtery into a dwelling- 


houſe for himſelf 3 he was created baron Audley bf Barone Aud. 
Walden by Henry the Eighth, and' left one daugh- ea OT 
ter and heir, Margaret, ſecond wife to Thomas How. 

| ard duke of Norfolk; who had iſſue by her, Tho- 
mas, William, Eliſabeth, and Margaret. Thomas, 


famous for his naval exploits, was fummoned to par- 


liament by queen Eliſabeth, anno 1587, by the name 
of lord Howard of Walden; and king James [the 
Firſt] created him earl of Suffolk, and made him 


lord chamberlain. Near his houſe, at Cheſterford, 


there was a much more ancient little city (hard by 
Icaldune, in the very utmoſt limits of the county ;) 


which now, from the old Burrough, the country-peo- 


ple call Burrough-bank ; there are only the marks of Burrough- 
ſome ruined place, and the plain track of the walls. bank. 
I ſhall by no means affirm it to be the * Villa Fauſ. » This is ſup- 


tini which Antoninus mentions in OS parts ; for bc 
1 Mg. 2 5 * 


Auen baud Leti ſpatia detinet camp, 
Sed rure vero, barbaroque Letatur : 


Of no vaſt- tracts of barren land *tis proud, 
But, like true country, innocently rude: 


Yet I ſhall not ſo much 1 dream, chat this was the 


Villa Fauſtini deſcribed in theſe and che other verſes 
of the witty “ epigrammatiſt. 


The fields all about, as I have ſaid butts, ha” 


very pleaſant with ſaffron ; for, in the month of July Saffron. 2 


every third year, when the roots have been taken up, 


and, after twenty days, put under the turf again, 
about the end of September, they ſhoot forth a bluiſh 
flower, out of the midſt whereof hang three yellow 

chives of ſaffron, which are gathered in the morning 


before ſun- riſe, and, being taken out of the flower, 
are dried by a gentle fire. And ſo wonderful is the 


increaſe, that, from every acre of ground, they ga- 


ther eighty or an hundred pounds of wet ſaffron, 
which, when it is dry, makes about twenty pounds ; 
and, what is more to be admired, that ground, which 


hath borne ſaffron three years together, will bear . 


barley very plentifully eighteen years without dung- 
ing, and then will bear ſaffron again. [A mile weſt 


from Walden is Sterbury-hill, by which paſſes the Sterbury- 
river Cam, ariſing in the confines of Eſſex; and to 1 2 
which, by reaſon of its height, the uſual termination 


of' dunum doth well agree. From theſe two circum- 


ſtances, joined to the antiquities found here (viz: a 
golden coin of Claudius Cæſar, and a filver platter 


of antique work and ſhape; together with its lying 


| upon two military ways, and the remains of antiquity 


in the neighbourhood, as, the barrows at Barklow ; 


the ſtone-coffins full of bones, in the neighbouring 5 
fields; the abundance of coins 1 pavements; and 


the 


This place i is now called Aud- 


Col! 


2 


Barons of 
VO 


the ſame with Camalodunum. 


the forts at Cheſterford, Caſtle-Camps, and Shedy- 
Camps:) from all theſe, put together, the learned | © 


annotaror upon Antoninus concludes, that this place 
was the ancient Camalodunum, and by conſequence 
Colonia, or Colanea, as he reads it, which he makes 
For the removing 
thereof to this place (viz. Sterbury-hill;) beſides the 


forementioned circumſtances, and their agreement 
with the deſcription given by Tacitus, he alledges 
one conſideration more, namely, the remarkable fruit- 


fulneſs as well as pleaſantneſs of this country; fit, 


in theſe reſpects, to be choſen for the reſidence of 


the kings of the Trinobantes, as Camalodunum was.] 
| More to the ſouth lies Clavering which Henry the 


Second gave, with the title of bau to Robert Fitz- 


Roger, from whom the family of the Euers are de- 
ſcended; his poſterity; for a long time, having, after 
the old way, taken, for their ſirname, the Chriſtian 
name of their father (as, John Fitz- Robert, Robert 
Fitz-John, &c.) at length, upon the command of 


gee in Nor- 


| thumber- 


land. 


Edward the Firſt, they took the name of Clavering, 


thumberland. Here alſo Stanſted- Montfitchet pre- 


ſents itſelf to our view; which I muſt not paſs by in 


Barons 
Montfitchet. 


Arms of the 
Montfitch- 
Ets. 


reckoned among the chief of our nobility. e 
male line continued no farther than to five deſcents, 


ſilence, ſince it was formerly the ſeat or barony of 
the family of the Montfitchets, who bore, for arms, 
three cheverons or in a ſhield gules, and were 
But the 


and then the inheritance fell to three ſiſters; Marga- 


The Playzes. 
1 So ſaid 


anno 1607. 


H allin gbu- 
TJ. 


Barrington- 
hall. 


ret, wife to Hugh de Bolebec; Aveline, wife to Wil. 
liam de Fortibus earl of Albemarle; and Philippa, 
wife to Hugh Playz. The poſterity of the laſt con- 


tinued till within the memory of our + grandfathers, 


and ended in a daughter married to Sir John Howard, 


knight; from whoſe daughter, by George Vere, the 
lords Latimer and Wingfield are deſcended. A little 


lower ſtands Hallingbury, [heretofore] the ſeat of 


the lords Morley; of whom more in Norfolk. Ad- 
Joining to this is an old military Vallum, thence called 


Wallbery; and more to the eaſt Barrington-hall, 


[heretofore,] the ſeat of that eminent family of the 


Barringtons, who, in the time of king Stephen, were 
greatly inriched with the eſtate of the lords Mont- 


* $o ſaid 
anno 1607. 


Collins's 
Peerage. 


Earls of Eſ- 


ſex. 


| Wt 


Regiſter of 
Walden. 


fitchet; and, in the memory of our * fathers, a match 
wth "ihe daughter and coheir of Henry Pole lord 
Montacute, ſon and heir to Margaret counteſs of 
Saliſbury, rendered them more illuſtrious by an alli- 
ance with the royal blood. Southward from Halling- 
bury is Oates, the ſeat of the Maſhams, who were 
made noble by her majeſty queen Anne, Sir Samuel 


Maſham, baronet, being created, on the 31ſt of De- 


cember, 1711, a peer of the realm, by the ſtyle and 
title of lord Maſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex. 

After the Norman conqueſt, Maud the empreſs, 
lady of the Engliſh, as ſhe uſed to ſtyle herſelf, cre- 
ated Geoffrey de Magnaville or Mandeville (the fon 


of William, by Margaret, heireſs to Eudo || the ſewer) 


firſt earl of Eſſex, that ſhe might ſecure to her party 


A perſon of ſo great power and experience in war; 30 
he, in the civil wars under king Stephen, put an end 


to a troubleſome life, in the field : - It was he alſo” 


(as ancient writers inform us) © who, for his many 


_ * villainous practices, incurred the ſentence of ex- 
communication; under which, at the little town 
of Burwell, he received a mortal wound in the head. 


As he was Juſt expiring, ſome templars came in, 
„ who put on him the habit of their order marked 


with a red croſs, and, when he was dead, carried 
« bim away with them into their own precincts, the 


But of theſe, when we come to Nor- 


England, and knight of the garter. 


- _ 
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old Temple at London, where, putting him into a 
pipe of lead, they hanged him on a tree.“ To 
him ſucceeded his two ſons, Geoffrey and William, 
both taken off without iſſue. Afterwards king John, 


359 


in conſideration of a large ſum of money, promoted 


Geoffrey Fitz-Pierz of Ludgerſhal (chief juſtice, and Fite-Piers,. 
a very wiſe and grave man) to this dignity. He had 40 OY 
taken to wife Beatrice, eldeſt daughter to William de 


Say, deſcended from the ſiſter of Geoffrey de Mag- 


naville, the firſt earl of Eſſex; © a great monied man” 
(faith an old author) “ and vaſtly rich; who, with 

« a round ſum of money and many intreaties, made 
application to the biſhop of Ely, the king's juſ- 

* tice, and laid claim to this earldom (in the right 

« of his wife, the daughter of William, brother to 
Geoffrey de Say, the eldeſt ſon) by title of inhe- 

« ritance: who admitted him into the full ſeizin 
thereof, and demanded the promiſed ſum ; which 

« he received, within a little time, to put into the 

<« king's Exchequer. He, being thus admitted, and 
confirmed by the“ king's letters patents, held and * ere re· 
« poſſeſſed this honour, and received the homage of““ 
« thoſe that held of him by knighr's ſervice.” - Geof- 
frey and William, two ſons of this Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pierz, taking the ſirname of Magnaville or Mandeville, 

| enjoyed this honour ; the former of whom died young, 
being killed at a public tilting ; the other took part 
with Lewis of 5 rarice againſt king John, and died Regitter of 
without iſſue. Upon this, the honour came to Hum- Walden- 
phrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, and conſtable of 1 88 
England; for thus writes the chronologer of Walton- 
abbey : « In the year 1228, the fixth of the ides of 
January, William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex died, 

ce &c. In the ſame year, Humphrey de Bohun earl 
* of Hereford, and conſtable of England, eſpouſed 
Maud, daughter to Geoffrey earl of Eſſex, and ſo 
e ſucceeded in that honour.” But from the public 
records it is evident, that Henry de Bohun, father 

of this Humphrey, married the ſaid heireſs ; and ſuch 
a miſtake might eaſily creep in: for, in the writers 

of that age, the Chriſtian names are only marked 
with great letters; as, H. for Henry or Humphrey, 

G. for Gilbert or Geoffrey, &c. Of this family the 
heirs male ſucceeded in the dignity « of earls of Here- ge the earts 
ford and Eſſex, for a long time; whom I have reck- of Hereford. 
oned up among the earls of Hereford, becauſe they 
wrote themſelyes << earls of Hereford and Eſſex.” 
Eleanor, eldeſt daughter to the laſt of the Bohuns, 
being given in marriage (with the honour) to, Thomas 

de Woodſtock duke of Glouceſter, had by him Anne, 
firſt married to Edmund earl of Stafford, from whom 
ſprang the dukes of Buckingham; and then to Wil- 
liam Bourchier, to whom king Henry the Fifth gave 
the county of Ewe in Normandy. This laſt had by 

her Henry Bourchier, advanced to the dignity of earl 

of Eſſex by Edward the Fourth; he was fucceeded 
by another Henry, his ſon's ſon, who died in his old- 
age by a fall from his horſe, leaving iſſue an only 

| daughter, Anne ; who being laid aſide, king Henry 
che Eighth (that he might make a new addition to the 
honours of Thomas Cromwell, who had been his main 
aſſiſtant in baffling the pope's authority) made him, 

at the ſame time, earl of Eſſex, high chamberlain of 
Before this, for 

his extraordinary prudence and dexterity, he had made 
him maſter of the rolls, ſecretary of ſtate, baron Crom- 
well of Okeham, vicar-general to the king in ſpirituat 
matters, and lord keeper; and all this in five years 
time; but, after five months enjoyment of his earl- 
dom, he (like moſt great favourites) concluded his 


ſcene 


a6 
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ſcene very tragically, and loft his head for treaſon. 
The ſame king promoted to the earldom of Efex Wil- 


the only daughter and heir of Henry Bourchier; bu 


liam Parr, to whom he had given in marriage = 


he alſo dying without iſſue, Walter Devereux viſcoun 


4 Our 3 pre- 
"EV: C. 


Hereford, whoſe great grandmother was Cicely Bour- 
chier, ſiſter to Henry Bourchier (of whom we ſpoke 
juſt now,) received the honour of earl of Eſſex by the 


favour of queen Eliſabeth, and left it to his ſon Ro- 


bert, who, being, on account of his natural graces 


and endowments, highly in favour with. that excellent 
princeſs, ſailed with ſuch a 
gale into honours and preferments, as to make it the 
common hope and expectation of the kingdom, that 
he would equal, if not exceed, the greateſt characters 
of his anceſtors. But at laſt, being carried away with 


ſmooth and prof} perous 


ambition and popularity, and endeavouring to outrun 


even his own hopes, he hurried himſelf into deſtruc- 


tion; and, thus, many who condemn ſlow methods, 


though ſecure, chuſe ſudden and violent ones to their 


own ruin. But his young ſon Robert was reſtored 
to the full poſſeſſion of his father's honour by autho- 
rity of parliament, through the ſpecial favour of + 
the [then] moſt ſerene ſovereign king James [the 


Firſt; and, being twice married, by his ſecond wife 
had only iſſue, Robert, who died young: ſo. that, 
departing this life September 14, 1646, without iſſue, | 


that honour became vacant, till, ſhortly after the re- 


- ſtoration, king Charles the Second created Arthur 


; Capel (baron of Hadham and viſcount Maldon) carl 


=. father $ embaſſy * 


to Leez- lane, plentifully. 
loſt in this field. 


Plot. in Hiſt. Nat. Oxon. 


of Eſſex; whoſe ſon Algernoon ſucceeded to the. fame 
| honours, and, dying in the year 1710, was 
therein by William, his ſon ; and he upon his deceaſe, | 
by his ſon William-Anne, the 4th and preſent « earl of 


was ſucceeded 
Eſſex, born, on October 7, 273% © at T urin, any 


There are reckoned in this county 41 5 e 
| Churches. 


| ©. leaved- hound's-tongue.” 


nimum? Col. Park. anguftiſimo folio? C. B. „The 
«leaſt hare- ear!“ At Maldon in the 3 by. the 
river- ſide plentifully. 

Clematis daphnoides major C. B. major fore c- 
ruleo albo J. B. Daphnoides: ſive pervinca major Ger. 
-Daph. latifolia five vinca pervinca major Park. The 
“greater periwinkle.” Found near Colcheſter by Dr. 
Rüchardſon. This plant I have found out of gar- 
dens; but, being the native of hot countries, and 


frequent about Montpelier, I ſuſpect it may owe its | 
original to ſome plants wooded up and thrown out 


thence. 

Clematis daphnoides minor ]. B. C. B. Vincs per- 
vinca officinarum minor Ger. vulgaris Park. Peri- 
„ Winkle.“ I have obſeryed it in ſome. fields by the 

road: ſide leading from Witham to Kelvedon in the 
hedges and among buſhes; alſo in a hedge by the 
foot-way from F alburn-hall to TOR and elſe- 
where. | 
Cochlearia folio ho C. B. velguria Park.” BH. 
tannica Ger. Engliſh or common; ſea-ſcurvy-graſs.” 
It grows ſo plentifully in the marſhes about: Maldon, 
that the common-people. gather it, and fend: it about 
to the markets above ten mit EY where it is fold 
by meaſure. . 
Crocus J. B. Ger. ſativus C. B. verus e e 
tumnalis Park. Saffron.” It is planted and cul- 
tivated in the fields. about Walden, thence; denami- 
nated Saffron-Walden, plentifully. Of the culture 
whereof, I ſhall ſay nothing, referring the reader to 
what is aboverwritten by Camden, and to the full de- 
ſcription thereof in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


glicum. * Marſh- thread.“ In the marſhedirches about | 
Maldon and, elſewhere. 


Cynagloſſa folio virenti J. B. Sekten minus 


ö Fe virente Ger. ſemper virens C. B. Park. An cy- 


nogloſſa media altera virente folio, rubro flore, mon- 
tana frigidarum um? ? Col. „ The leſſer green- 
Between Witham and 


. 0 Kelvedon, but more plenatully about. . by the 


—— 
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1 rare 0 growing wild i in Bile, 


Allium ſylveſtre ande atk ex herbaces, abi] 


cante, cum triplici in ſingulis petalis ſtria atro-pur- 
purea. An allium five moly montanum tertium? Cluſ. tun 


montanum bicorne, flore exalbido ? C. B. Wild 

« garlic with an herbaceous ſtriate flower.“ In a 

corn- field in Black- Notley called Weſtfield, adjoininę 
This plant i is now. ame 


H. Alopecuros maxima  Anglica paludoſa Park. 
The greateſt Engliſh marſh fox-tail-graſs.” Said 


by Lobel to grow in the moiſt arches near the river | 
Thames. 


Argemone i lagen en Morin. D. 
« Smooth- headed baſtard 
<« poppy.” This was found by Mr. Dale at Bocking. 


K. Atriplex maritima laciniata C. B. Jagged ſeas! 


« orach.” On the ſandy ſhores in Merſey-ifland near 


Colcheſter plentifully ; z alſo on the ſandy. ſhores at 
Little-Holland in Tendring-hundred, and elſewhere... 


Atriplex anguſtifolia maritima dentata Hiſt. nolt. | 


p. 193. An Atriplex auguſtifolia laciniata minor: ? 


J. B. maritima anguſtifolia ? C. B. Prod. At Mal- 


don by the river, and on the banks of the marſhes 


plentifully. 
Auricula Kro minima J. B. An bupleurum mi- 


N  way-ſides. 


Cyperus gramineus J. B. gramineus miliaceus Ger. 


| Pſeudo- cyperus miliaceus Park. Gramen cyperoides 


miliaceum C. B. Millet cyperus-graſs.“ wp Bock- | 


ing river, at the corn-mill below the town. 


Cyperus rotundus litoreus inodorus Lob. J. B. ro- 
tundus inodorus Anglicus C. B. rotundus inodorus 
Ger. rotundus litoreus inodorus Anglicus Park. 


Round. rxooted baſtard cyperus.” Obſerved by Mr. 


Dale about Maldon plentifully. 
Erica maritima Anglica ſupina Park. Engliſn 
co ſea- heath. On ſandy banks by the way-ſide 


|.going from Heybridge to Goldhanger ; alſo on the 


like. banks in-the marſhes about 'Thurrington i in this 
county; and elſewhere. on the ſea-coaſts. 

Gramen avenaceum montanum, ſpica ſimplici, arif. 
tis recurvis. Mountain oat-graſs with a ſingle ſpike 
and reflected awns.” Found by Mr. Dale upon 
| Bartlow-hills. on the edge of : Cambridgeſhire. This 
take to be the ſame with the Gramen avenaceum 
glabrum paniculà purpuro-argentei ſplendente of Mr. 
Doody; more ſtrigoſe, and with a ſingle ſpike, by 
reaſon of EA and barrenneſs of the 3 See 

e caninum maritimum ſpick foliacea C. B. 
caninum maritimum alterum Ger. can. marit. alte- 
rum longius radicatum Park. Len ſea- 
dogs graſs with a foliaceous ear.” Found by Mr. 


Dale on the ſhore in 8 near Colcheſter. 
Gramen 


Conſerva paluſtris Anglica, ſeu filum marinum An- 
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Sramen criſtatum rann ſeu quatuor in ſpica ö 


criſtarum ordinibus. Square: eared creſted 5 * 
Found by Mr. Dale, at Notley, among corn.“ 
Herba Paris. Herb. Paris or true. love.” In 


| Chaulkney- wood ſeven miles from Colcheſter, ory in | 


Saffron-Walden Ger. I have obſerved it in a little 
wood called Lampit-grove belonging-to Black-Not- 
ley- all; it is n very rare plant in vioods; and ome” 
times alſo in i hedges,” all England over: 
Hieracium caſtorei odore Monqpelenſum. Hi: 
eracium cichorei vel potids ſtcebes folio hirſutum Cat. 
Cant. Rough 'hawkweed ſtnelling like caſtor.” I 

found it,” anno 1690, plentifully growing in a field 
near my dwelling, belonging to the hall, called Stan- 
field; which had Iain a-while, ſince it was plowed. | 

Juncus acutus maritimus Anglicus Park. Eng 
de Hh ſea- hard- ruſh.” * I oe m grounds a about 
Matdon abiltiatitly.” wo 

** Eepidiutm' rn 0. B. Lepid. Pauli J. B. pi. 


5 veltris offcinarum, lepicium Eginetæ Lobelio Ger. 
bes "Dirtander, pepperwort. 11 On the cauſey leading 
tothe Hithe- bridge at Colcheſter; and at Hey bridge 


near Maldon by the water - ſide Plentifuly: as alſo at | 


The ſimie-Kiln hear Fulbridge. 


as Lathyri maforis ſpecies flore-ruberite & e albido 
minor dumetorum, five Germanicus J. B. The 


other great d lathyrus or everlaſting peaſe.“ 
Found by Mr. Pale near Caſtle- Camps, in the hedges | 


by the way that leads from thence to Bartlow. 
Lathyrus filiqua hirſuta J. B. An lathyrus anguſ- 


ttifolius filiqua hirfuta? C. 8B. Rough - codded 


< chicheling In the fields about Hockley and Ra- 
leigh, and elſewhere in Rochford- hundred. 

Luchnis ſylveſtris annua ſegetum flore dilute ru- 
bente vel albo minimo. Sylv. alba ſpica reflexa Bot. 
Monſp. arvenſis minor Anglica Park. Little an- 


“ qual corn-campion with a mall bluiſh flower.” In 


tte corn-fields near Colcheſter obſerved by Mr. Dale. 


Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata glabra, folio rugoſiore, 


odore graviore. © Spear-mint with a more rugged 
_ < leaf and ſtrong ſcent.” Found by Mr. Dale by 
Bocking-river, e the f ! in two or three 
2s places, | | 

Mentaſtri aquatic genus 1 pie latiore J. 
B. Mentha paluſtris folio oblongo C. B. Mentaſ- 
trum minus Ger. emac. hirſutum Park. “ Water- 
„ mint, with a groſſer ſpike.” This alſo was. firſt 
found and ſhewn to me by Mr. Dale, near the ſame 
river, a little above the fulling-mill ; ſince, I obſerved 


it myſelf in a ditch near the corn-mill, below the | 


fulling-mill, plentifully. 


Mentaſtrum folio rugoſo rotundiore ſpontaneum, 


flore ſpicato, odore gravi J. B. Mentha ſylveſtris ro- 
tundiore folio C. B. Mentaſtrum Ger. Deſcr. Horſe- 


„ mint, or round-leaved wild mint.” In a moiſt 


place of. a little meadow adjoining to Fauburn-hall, 
the ſeat of my honoured friend Edward Bullock, 
eſquire. Found alſo by Mr. Dale in a meadow behind 
the alms-houſes at Great Yeldham plentifully. 

Mentaſtrum ſpicatum folio longiore candicante J. 
B. Mentha ſylveſtris folio longiore C. B. Long- 
_* leaved horſe- mint.“ Found by the ſame perſon in 
the ſame meadow with the preceding. 

Orchis odorata moſchata ſive monorchis C. B. 

puſilla odorata Park. parva autumnalis lutea J. B. 
„ The yellow ſweet or muſk orchis.” In Black- Not. 
ley on the greens of a field belonging to the hall called 
Wair-field. _ 

Orchis five teſticulus 0 phegodes | hirſuto flore C. B. 

Vor. I. 


E {2 


fucum referens, colore rubiginoſo J. B. Sphegodes 


Solo ſicco & glareoſo; with the following. 
Orchis anthropophora oreades Col. e perbors 


oreades fœmina Park. flore nudi hominis effigiem re- 
præſentans C. B. Man- orchis with a ferrugineous 
and fometimes a green flower.” Found by Mr. 
"| Dale in an old gravel- pit at Balington near Sudbury, 
and in the borders of ſome corn: fields at Belchamp- 
St. Paul towards Ovington in this county. 


S. Peucedanum vulgare. Common hogs-fennel.” 
In a wood belonging to Win at the Naſe in Ten- 
mn n 

Plantago aquatica minor ſtellata Ger. emac. aqua- 
tica minor muricata Park. Damaſonium ſtellatum 
Dalechampii J. B. Plantago aquatica ſtellata C. B. 
* Star-headed.water-plantain.” In a pond at Rum- 


| ford town's-end TOWING wee, and a little on this 


peritis ſeu lepidium vulgare Park. Rhaphanus yl | fide Ilford. 


— puſillum maritimum gramineo folio. 
* Sea-pondweed with graſiy leaves.” In the marſh- 
ditches about Maldon. CE 

Potamogiton puſillum maritimum alterum, ſemi- 
nibus ſingulis longis pediculis infidentibus. ' Ano- 
« ther graſs- leaved ſea-pondweed.” In the marſh- 


hanger, 


I have found them plentifully growing in the fields 
dring-hundred, and in other places. 


folio C. B. Park. Naſturtium ſylveſtre J. Bauhini, 
thlaſpi anguſtifolium Fuchſii J. B. Narrow. leaved 
«* wild creſſes.“ In maritimis; as at Heyorndge near 
Maldon copiouſly. 


latifolius Germanicus C. B. peregrinus Cluſ. Hiſt. 


here at Black- Notley, coming up yearly of its own 
ſowing for it is an annual plant. 


over all this part of the country. 
Trifolium ſtellatum glabrum Ger. emac. Trifol. 


at little Holland in Tendring-hundred plentifully. 
Trifolium pumilum ſupinum floſculis longis albis 


floribus J. B. album tricoccum ſubterrancum reticu- 
latum Moriſon. ſubterraneum, ſeu folliculos ſub ter- 


ram condens Magnol. Bot. Monſp. Dwarf. trefoil 


« with long white flowers, hiding its ſeed under- 
« ground.“ In the road between Brentwood and 
Brook-ſtreet plentifully. 

Trifolium ſiliquis ornithopodii noſtras. © Small 
<« birdsfoot-trefoil.” On ſandy banks * the. lea-lide 


at Toleſpury plentifully. 


Turritis Ger. vulgatior J. B. r Braſſica ſyl- 
veſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 
« muſtard.” On the banks by the highway-ſide, as 
you. go up the hill from Lexden towards Colcheſter, 


and in the fields on each ſide the . 


4 2 Es It 


altera Park. Teſticulus vulpinus major {phegodes 
Ger. Humble: bee ſatyrion with green wings.“ 


ditches near the way leading from Maldon to Sala. | 


Thlaſpi Diuteordis Ger. Drabæ folio Park. cum 
ſiliquis latis J. B. Treacle-muſtard, penny- creſſes.“ 


near Wormingford; as alſo near St. Oſith in Ten- | 


Thlapſi minus Ger. Naſturtium ſylveſtre Oſiridis 


Tithymalus platyphyllos F achſi, J. B. arvenſis 


“ Broad-leaved ſpurge. Among corn, but more 
rarely. It grows ſpontancouſly in my own orchard _ 


Tila folio minore J. B. fœmina folio minore C. 
B. fœmina minor Park. The ſmall ſmooth-leaved _ 
<« lime or linden-tree,” called in ſome countries baſt, 
becauſe they make ropes of the bark of it. Here- 
abouts it is called pry. It is frequent i in the hedges, 


Dipſaci capitulis nonnullis, “ Teaſel- headed trefoil.” 
I have obſerved it by the water-ſide at Leigh; and 


P. B. parvum album Monſpeſſulanum cum paucis 
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TRINOBAN TE Ss. 


Hungarian hawkweed.” On den hills not far 


It is to be noted, that theſe annual plants may, 
ſome years, by ſome accident or other, ſpring up of 


the ſeed, and afterwards appear again. 


To theſe 1 might add the four ſorts of male fern 
deſcribed by Mr. Goodyer in Dr. Johnſon's emacula- 


ted Gerard, which are all common about Nek Nor- M | 


ley and Braintree, viz. | 

1. Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis 2 2 Great- 
e branched male fern with-indented leaves. 

2. Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis latis denſis mi- 
nutim dentatis. * The moſt common male fern.“ 

3. Filix mas non ramoſa, pinnulis anguftis, raris, 


profunde dentatis. Male fern with thin- ſet deeply- | 
indented leaves.” There is a good figure of a leaf 
of this in Dr. Plukenet's Phytograph, P. ii. Tab. 180. 


4. Filix mas non ramoſa pinnulis latis auriculatis 


ſpinoſis. & Prickly male fern with auriculate leaves.” 


If you look upon theſe plants in their ſeveral 
growths and ages, you may (as Mr. Goodyer faith 
well) make many more ſorts of them; which I am 
afraid hath been the occaſion of deſcribing more forts 
than, indeed, there arg in nature. 5 

Eryngium marinum Ger. Park. J. B. Dod. Ad. 
Lob. cui & acanos Plinji. Maritimum & Geſn. Hort. 


C. B. Sea-holly or eryngo.“ This, being a plant 


common enough an ſandy ſhores, I ſhould not have 
mentioned, but that Colcheſter is noted for the firſt 
inventing or practiſing the candying or conditing of 


its roots; the manner whereof may be ſeen i in 85 


rard's Herbal. 
Hieracium latifolium Pannonicum primum Cluſ. 


Synonyma vide in Catal. Cantab, * a | 


from Linton in Cambridgeſhire. _ 

Gnaphalium paryum ramoſiſſimum,  folils anguſ- | 
tiſſimis polyſpermon. Hiſt. noſt. Small-branched 
& narrow-leaved cudweed, full of ſeed. Found by, 

r. Dale among corn rn pho (ooftie 
— plentifuly. 

Perfoliata vulgaris Ger. Park. oulgatiflima en ar- 

venſis C. B. ſimpliciter dicta, vulgaris annua J. B. 


Common thorough-wax.” Ae the n at 
| Notley and elſewhere. 


Tormentilla reptans alata D. Plot. Hiſt. Nat. Oxon, 
Pentaphyllum minus viride, flore auręo tetrapetalo, 
radiculas è geniculis in terram demittens Moriſ. Hiſt. 
Creeping tormentil with r e . 
In ſome paſtures at Braintre. 

Salix folio amygdalino utrinque aurito, corticem 
ſponte exuens. © Almond-leaved willow that caſts | 
its bark,” In an oſier- holt near wy Y ATR at 
Black- Notley. 

Sonchus arboreſcens ie Ger. e emac. „levis paluf- 

tris altiſſimus Cluſ. The greateſt marſh-tree ſow- 
* thiſtle.” On the banks of the river Thames near 
Blackwall. _ 

Viola Martia hirſuta major inodora Morifon. Viola 
tracheln folio D. Merret. Great rough * with. | 
out ſcent.” ra I 

Ribes nigrum vulgo um folio. 4 Hoey 3; . 
« Black currants or ſquinancy- berries. By Brain- 
tree river- ſide near the bridge called the Hoppet- 


I C E N. I. 
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"HE country next to the Trinobantes, called afterwards Eaft- Anglia, and comprehending the counties of Suffolk, 
= Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, was formerly inhabited by the Iceni (miſcalled in ſome copies 7. igeni, 
and by Ptolemy yet more corruptly Simem ;) [not as if the bounds of theſe, or am other people of the Britons, could Bounds of 
ze nicely determined; for how can we hope exatly to diſtinguiſh them, when our ancient authors only deliver at large in the Icenl. 
what quarter of the nation they were ſeated, without deſcending to their particular limits? Beſides, moſt of the 
barbarous nations ſeem (according to their ſtrength at different times) to have had dominions larger or narrower , 
eſpecially in Britain (where were ſo many kings) we cannot imagine but that they were frequently making incroach- 
ments upon one another. All (I think) we can ſafely conclude is, that there is ſcarce a poſſibility, that the Britiſh 
diviſions ſhould include exattly ſo many counties, fince the bounds of the counties were ſet long after the Britiſh 
times by king Alfred, who, doubtleſs, bad rather an eye to the convenience of the kingdom, than the exadi limits 
Dave been à long lime of the opinion, that, by a mangling of the name Iceni, the very ſame people were called 
in Ceſar Cenimagni; to twvhich I was induced, as by the affinity of the names Iceni and Cenimagii, ſo by comparing 
Caſar and Tacitus together : for the latter tells us, that the Cenimagni ſurrendered themſelves to the Romans; and, 
that the Iceni did ſo, Tacitus informs us in theſe words : „ On their own accord, they came over Jo our fide.” But 
<ohat is of greateſt moment, in this matter, ts, that a manuſcript divides the word Cenimagni, and reads it Ceni 0 
Axni; for which 7 would willingly put Leeni, Regni, if it might be done without the imputation of too great liberty. 
T bus much is certain, that you will never find the Cenimapni in any other part of Britain, if you make them a 
diſtinłt people from the Regni and Iceni. However, of the name Iceni there are ſeveral remains in theſe parts; 
ſucb as Ikenſworth, ¶ Tkworth,) Itenthorp, Ikborough, Iren, Iﬀkſning, Ichlingham, Eike, &c. and that. conſular way Ichenild- 
| evbith led from. hence, frequently called by the. chorographers of the laſt age Icbenild.ſtreet, as if one ſhould ſay, **<*: 
tbe * ftrett of the Icem.“ What the original of the namt ſhould be, I dare not ſo much as gueſs, un- 
leſs one ſhoutd derive it from the edgy figure of the tountry, as it lies upon the ocean, in the form of 


Wenge; for the Britons, in their langnage, call a wedge Iren; from which figlire a place in Wiles, by the 


Jake Lhintegid, is called Lbandyken; and in the ſame ſenſe a little tract in Spain is named Sphen, i. e. a wedge Sphen. 
las Straho obſerves ;) hich yet does not ſo well anſwer the figure of a wedgt, as this of ours. VVV 
su others alledge, that Plolemy s tables and modern obſervations have repreſented it rather under a. quadrangular 
form; and Sir Henry Spelman's opinion may ſeem more probable, that it comes from the famous river Iſe; eſpe- 

cally if the Britons call that Ihen: ** For thus,” ſays he, in Afia, the Indians comt from the river 

| & ids; in Gretce, the Mevmians from Meonia;, in Scythia, the Alani from Alanus; in Germany, the 

« Alſatians ſrom Ala; in France, the Sequani from Sequana : and ſo, in England, the Derbyſhire- inha= 


e }jtants from Derwent; the Luncaſtrians from Lan or Lon; the Northumbrians from Humber; and Wilt- 


e ſhire from the Willy ; and, as for the change of (S) into (c), that may be eafily juſtified, if it be true that in Bri- 
& Iiſp, inſtead of the Greek (o) they uſe (ch); ſo, Ichen for iam; ſoch for cb; buch for 83, &c.” 1885 
Aud, as the Tceni may be well derived from Iſe, * ſo this, in all probability, has its name from that famous Heathen * $ pelman's - 

goddeſs This; for who knows not, that the Heathens conſecrated rivers, as well as woods and mountains, to their Iceni. 

deities, and called them after their names? Aud that Ceres and Proſerpine, (otherwiſe called Ifis) two infernal 
goddeſſes, werg worſhipped by the Britons, we have Strabo's authority or, if we had not, the accounts which we 
 bave left us of their cuſtoms would be ſufficient to inform us of their worſpip. Upon this is grounded their preferring 
nights to days, as alſo their computations of days by nigbis; of months, by moons, and of years, by winters. The 
remains of it we keep, to this day, in our ſeven-night, i. e. ſeven days ; and fortnight, contrafted from fourteentb- 
night, i. e. fourteen days. | 5 F 2 gh ys 

After Britain came to be a branch of the Roman empire, and was divided into five parts, it is not cer- 

tain under which branch theſe Iceni were comprehended, they are generally placed under the Flavia Ceſarienfis, 

which ſeems agreeable enough to that diviſion, but the Notitia of the weſtern empire places the Britannia | 
ſecunda where Ptolemy reckons up the Tribantes and Simeni; which laſt are, undoubtedly, the ſame with the 


TL eeni.] | 


This people (as Tacitus ſays) were ſtout and valiant, and, after they had caſt themſelves upon the protefion of 
the Romans, ſuffered nothing by war till the time of Claudius; but, then, Oftorius the propretor beginning to for- 
 tify the paſſes with caſtles, and to diſarm the Britons, they got into a body, and made an inſurrettion ; the effect 
whereof was this, that the Romans broke through the works within which they bad fortified themſelves, and ſo 
they were ſuppreſſed with great flaughter. In this engagement there happened many memorable exploits; and M. 
Oſtorius, the heutenant's ſon, bad the kinour of ſaving @ citizeh. That war being thus ended, ſcarce thirteen years 
after, there aroſe a new ſtorm, upon this occaſion: Praſutagus, king of the Iceni (that he might provide for the Praſutagus. 
ſafety of his people, though with his own private damage) made the emperor Nero bis heir, © taking it for | 
granted, to expreſs myſelf in Tacitus's words, © that, by this teſtimony of ſubmiſſion and reſpect, bis 
&« Ringdom and family would be out of danger: buf the ine n quite Contrary ; for bis kingdom was waſted 
& by the centurions, and his houſe by ſlaves; 43 if both had been taken by force of arm. | 1 
Udon this, tf bis wife Bodditea;' otherwiſe called Blumlnira, was whipped, and ber daughters raviſhed';; and, Boadicea. 
#9 if they: bad had dus while: comntvy befteiwad upon rhim; there vas not a letding man, among the Ireti, but was 


364 I Cc: Þ WY 
turned out of the inheritance of bis anceſtors ; and even the royal family was treated no better than flaves. Upon 
this ill uſage, and the apprehenſions of worſe, ( ince they were now reduced into the form of a province) they take 
up arms, and, inviting the Trinobantes, with ſuch others as were not yet inured to ſlavery, to join with them, attempt 
the recovery of their liberties by this ſecret combination, urged on by a mortal hatred againſt the veterans. From 
theſe beginnings there broke out a moſt terrible war; and it was farther heightened by the avarice of Seneca, who, 8e Seneca's uſu. 
about that time, exated, with the higheſt oppreſſion, * three hundred thouſand pounds, which be had ſcraped together 7, 785. . tain, 
rin- 
by moſt unjuſt and oppreſſive uſury. In this war, to give you the whole in a ſhort compaſs, Boadicea, (whom. geutres ſyſter- 
Gilaas ſeems to term a © treacherous lioneſs*) wife of Praſutagus, flew eighty thouſand of the Romans and their * Ys 
allies, raſed the colony of Camalodunum and the + free-town of Verulamium, routed the ninth legion, and put to e N e 
flight Catus Decianus, the procurator; but, at laſt, being defeated by Paulinus Suetonius in a ſet batile, ſhe ended ©” 
her days, with undaunted courage, by a doſe of poiſon, as Tacitus will have it; but, according to Dio, after a Dio. 
I of fickneſjs. When this war was on foot, Xiphilin tells us from Dio, that the Britons principally worſhipped the 
goadeſs Vittory under the name of Andates (whom a Greek copy in another Place calls Andraſte;) and that, in the Andates, or 
, grove conſecrated to her, they offered captives, with the higheſt inbumanity. But Het the Britons, at this day, do 1 6 . 


he goddeſ 
not expreſs Vidlory by any ſuch name; nor do I know what it ſhould mean, unleſs, as the Latines had their Vic- aer 7 


toria à vincendo, © from r * the Sabines, their Vacuna, ab evacuando, from emplying;“ and 
the Greeks their Niun 6m) Ts wn « ew, from reſuſing to give ground,” ſo the Britons might have have their Anar- 
haith from overthrowing ; for by that word they expreſs * a fatal overthrow.” But this by the bye. From 
that time no author has one ſyllable of the Iceni; nor can we gather any thing about them from hiftory, but 
that the Romans, in the decline F their empire, ſet a new officer to guard their ſea-coaſt, and the. coaſts of 1n Kent. 
ſome other parts, againſt the piracies of the Saxons, and Hu him © Count of the Saxon ore in Britain, 45 We 
pd before. © 
[//bether this people had 2 of their own name about M. free bir po Stafferdlbire (as * Dr. 2 has * Staffordh, 
N to prove) is not our buſineſs to inquire, in this place; I muſt confe eſs, that attion of the propretor +) as 
rius (which is mentioned, above, as undertaken againſt thoſe Icem) ſeems to have been farther weſtward, than 
their bounds reached ; for the next accounts we hear of their army, after they had ſettled things there, is among | 
_ the Cangi, i. e. about Cheſhire and Denbyſhire :  * The army was led into the Cangt,” ſays + T. acitus; ; and_. hag * now f Annal. 
« they were marched not far from the ſea, which is within fight of Ireland.” . 
After the Saxons had ſettled their beptarchy, this province fell to the kingdom of the Eaft- Angles; ; 8 from 
its eaſterly ſituation, they called, in their own language, Eajcangle-pyc, i. e. the kingdom of the Eaſt- Angles.” Eafſt-Angles, 
- © The firſt king it had was Uffa ; and, from him, his ſucceſſors were for a long time called Uff-kines, wht ſeem to have Uffkines. 
' ſometimes || held under the kings of the Mercians, and ſometimes under thoſe of Kent. That line failing in St. Ed. I Benefciarii 
mund, the Danes over-ran the country, and, for fifty years together, harraſſed and afflifted it with all the miſeries 
of war, till at laſt Edward the elder got the better of them, and added it to his own. kingdom of the We et- Saxons, | 
From that time, it had its * deputy-governors , which honour, about the coming in of the Normans, was held by * Pre . 
one Ralpb, born in Little-Britain in France. He was a man of treacherous principles, and, getting together Ralph gover 
3 great numbers of people, under pretence of celebrating - his marriage, entered into a villainous conſpiracy againſt . hag 
William the Conqueror ;, but, where ſo many were privy to it, it was in vain to hope for ſecrecy, and, ſo, the whole FI 
matter was diſcovered, himſelf was deprived of his honour and attainted, and others were beheaded. But a more In the life o 
part! cular account of thoſe matters belongs to hiſtorians; let us proſecute our deſign, and proceed to places. What St. Edmund 
ſort of a country this was, learn from Abbo Floriacenſis, who flouriſhed in the year of Chriſt 970, and has. thus de- | 
| ſcribed it : © That part, which is called Eaſt-Angle, as, upon other accounts, it is very noble, ſo, particularly, be- 
e cauſe of its being watered almoſt on all ſides. On the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt fides, it is incompaſſed by the ocean; 
on the north, by large and wet fens, which, beginning almoſs in the heart of the iſland, by reaſon of the evenneſs 
, the ground, for a hundred miles and more, deſcend in great rivers into the ſea, On the weſt, the province 
is joined to the reſt of the iſland, and therefore may be entered [by land ;] but, left it ſhould be moleſted with 
ce frequent incurſions of the enemy, it is fortified with an + earthen rampire like a high wall, and with a ditch. + Rech dich 
« The inner parts of it are a pretty rich ſoil, which is made exceeding pleaſant by gardens and groves, and rendered dike. ; 
©. agreeable by its convenience for hunting ; famous alſo for paſturage, and abounding with ſheep and all ſorts of 
&« cattle. I do not inſiſt upon its rivers, as affording plenty of fiſh, conſidering that a tongue of the ſea, as it ere, 
<« licks it on one ſide; and, on the other, the large fens make a prodigious number of lakes two or three miles over. 
« Theſe fens accommodate great numbers of monks with their defired retirement and ſolitude with which being 
e jncloſed, a have no occaſion {7 the N F 4 awe Thus jar aw.” 


- SOUTH-FOLK or 8 UFFOLK. 
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UFFOLK (which is firſt to be deſcribed) | the German ocean; and, on the north, two little 
in Saxon, bu'$folc, i. e. © a ſouthern people,” | rivers, Ouſe the leaſt, and Waveney. Theſe two, 
with reſpe& to Norfolk, has, on the. weſt, flowing almoſt out of the ſame fountain, run contrary. 
Cambridgeſhire ; z on the ſouth, . the river | ways, and divide it from Norfolk; it is a country 
5 which divides it from Eſſex; on the eaſt, TY 1 ks and well Rored with harbours ; the ſoil. 
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except to the welt) is very fat, as being a compound of | 
clay and marle. By this means, the fields are everywhere 
fruitful, and the paſtures exceeding good for fatting 
of cattle ; [not to mention the vaſt improvement made, 
in the eſtates of this county, by employing great 
quantities of ground in turnips.] They make allo 
vaſt numbers of cheeſe, which, to the great advantage 
of the inhabitants, are carried into all parts of Eng- 
land; nay, into Germany alſo with France and Spain, 
as Pantaleon Medicus has told us, who ſcruples not 
to compare them with thoſe of Placentia, both in co- 
lour and taite ; but he was not one of Apicius's nice- 
palated ſcholars. Nor do they want woods and 
Wer parks; of the latter of which ſeveral are joined to 
noblemen's houſes, and are well ſtocked with deer. 
e county, according to its political diviſion, hath 


Cheeſe. 


Diviſion. 


* geldable,“ becauſe it pays geld or tribute; the 
ſecond the liberty of St. Edmund,” becauſe it be- 
longed to his monaſtery ; the third * the liberty of 
St. Ethelred,” becauſe it belonged to Ely-monaſ- 


Ely book expreſſes it, without any reſerve either of 

* eccleſiaſtical or ſecular juriſdiction.“ 
[But it is to be obſerved, as to eccleſiaſtical juriſ⸗ 
diction, that that was not uſually g granted, in thoſe an- 
cient times, by the kings, but by the popes; and, in 
fact, there appear not the leaſt footſteps, nor any 
pretences, of exemption from the ordinary jurifdic- 
tion of the biſhop of Norwich, in any of the churches 
or eſtates belonging to the church of Ely in this 
county. The preſent general diviſion 1s © the fran-| 
4 chiſe or liberty of St. Edmund; and “ the geld- | 
 « able;” the firſt containing the weſtern part of 
the county, and the ſecond the eaſtern; and theſe 
ions are the more remarkable, becauſe, at the 


0 
| Fe each of them furniſhes a diſtinct grand 
Jury. 

But now let us take a furvey of the particulars, 151 
beginning at the weſt, give an account of the r more 

noted places. 
On the weſt where it joins Cambridgeſhire, and in 
Izning. the very limits, lies Ixning, a place formerly of greater | 


note than at preſent; for it was made eminent, firſt, 


by the birth of Ethelred the virgin (daughter of king 

Anna) who was canoniſed; then, by the conſpiracy 

of Ralph earl of the Eaſt-Angles againſt William 

the Conqueror ; and, laſtly, by the way which Har- 

- vey, the firſt biſhop of Ely, made between this place 

and Ely; but it now goes to decay by the nearneſs 

Newmarket. of Newmarket, whither all commodities are carried 

in great abundance. That this town of Newmarket 

is of late date the name itſelf witneſſes ; it is fo ſitu- 

-ated, that the ſouth part belongs to Cambridgeſhire, 

* Fccl;frolam. and the north to Suffolk; each whereof has a ſmall 

b ene g church of its own, the latter + parochial and inſti- 

o Inning, C. tutive; but the former belongs to Ditton or Dichton, 

as the mother-church. I have met with nothing 

about it in my reading, but that, under Henry 

the Third, Robert de Inſula or L'iſle, gave one half 

of it to Richard de Argenton (from whom the Alling- 

tons are deſcended) in 9 wt his daugh- 
ter "Caſſandra. 

[The town hath not grown up by any manufac- 
ture, or particular commodity ; but by the conveni- 
ence for paſſengers, and the advantage of the court: 
for it ſtands in a plain very commodious for hunting 

and horſe· races, which diverſions very often draw the 
court thither; 
e 


and, on Cambridge-ſide, there is 


been branched into three parts; the firſt called © the | 


tery; to which our kings formerly granted ſeveral | 
parcels of ground with Sach and Soch,” as the 


court, or © his villa or farm.” 


0 LE 


a | houſe built on * for the reception of our 


kings. ] 

All round, as we have hinted, is the large plain, 
[Juſt now mentioned] called from the town New- Newmat- 
market-heath ; the ſoil whereof is ſandy and barren, EE 
but the ſurface green. Along this runs that won- 
derful ditch, which the vulgar (as if it had been 
drawn by the devil) call Devil's-dike ; whereas it is Devil's. dike. 
plain it was one of thoſe wherewith (as Abbo informs 
us) the inhabitants guarded themſelves - againſt the 
incurſions of the enemy. But of this we will ſpeak 


more at large, when we come to Cambridgeſhire ; 


only here let the reader note thus much, that the leaſt 
of all theſe foſſes or ditches is to be ſeen within two 


miles of this place, being drawn between Snailwell 7 
and Moulton. 


More inward is the famous St. Edrnindibry, St. Edmunds- 
called, in the Saxon age, Bevepicy-Fueond ; and, in bury. 
the Britiſh, (as it ſhould ſeem) Villa Fauſtini ; which Villa Fauſti- 
is mentioned by Antoninus ; for that was the opi- ni. 
nion of Talbot, a very good antiquary, and parti- 
cularly acquainted with this part of England, as (be- 
ing a prebendary of the church of Norwich.] The 
diſtances too in Antoninus, both from Iciani and Co- 
lonia, anſwer well enough; and, as Villa, among the | 
Latines, implied the houſe of a nobleman within his Gueond or 
own grounds, ſo did gueops among the Saxons; en 
for the above-mentioned Abbo interprets Bederics- 
gueord by Bederici cortis, or villa, i. e. Bederick's 
Beſides, the Saxons 
ſeem to have expreſſed the ſenſe and meaning of the 
word, in their own language; for, as Fauſtinus, in 
Latin, implies proſperity, ſo does Bederick, in Ger- 
man; as the learned Hadrianus Junius has obſerved, 
where he interprets the name of Betorix (who, accord. 
ing to Strabo, was the ſon of Melo Sicamber) as if 
one ſhould ſay, © full of happineſs and favour.” 
But, if theſe two be different, I frankly confeſs my- 
ſelf ignorant, either who that Fauſtinus, or this Bederi- 
cus, was, One thing I am ſure of, that this was not 
the Fauſtini Villa deſcribed by Martial in the third 
book of his Epigrams ; and, if I ſhould ſay, that it 
was the villa of that Bericus, who (as Dio obſerves) Bericus the 
was driven out of Britain, and periuaded Claudius Britons 
the emperor to make war upon the inhabitants, 1 
ſhould not believe myſelf. But, whether this place 
was the Villa Fauſtini or not, it ſeems to have been 
very eminent; ſince, at the firſt planting of Chriſtia- 
nity in thoſe parts, king Sigebert built a religi- 
ous houſe here, and Abbo calls it a royal a | 
la. But when the body of the moſt Chriſtian king 
Edmund (whom the Danes had barbarouſly racked 
and tortured to death) was tranſlated hither, and a 
large church, with a wonderful cover of wood,” 
was built in honour of him; then it began to be 
called St. Edmundſbury, and, for ſhortneſs, Bury ; 
and flouriſhed exceedingly : but, moſt of all, after 
king Canutus (to expiate the ſacrilegious violence 
done to this church by his father Sueno) rebuilt it, 
very much inriched it, offered his own crown to the 
holy martyr, brought in the monks with their abbot, 
and beſtowed upon it many fair eſtates, and, among 
others, this town entire; whereupon, the monks go- 
verned here, and adminiſtered juſtice by their ſteward ; 
for which reaſon, Joſcelin de“ Brakeland, a monk of © 0 Banklond, 
the place, ſays: © The men, as well without the © 
„ borough as within, are ours, &c. and all within the 


« banna leuca enjoy the ſame liberty.” Afterwards, 
Hervey, an abbot of Norman deſcent, [is ſaid to 


have] incompaſſed it with a wall, ſome ſmall remains 
5 A whereof 
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I C 


whereof are ſtill to be ſeen ; [but a perſon, well verſed 


In the antiquities of this place, affirms, that there 


Monaſt. vol. 


i. P- 300. 
Malmſbury. 


+ Which is 
obſerved to 
this day, C. 


never was any ſuch abbot as Hervey; indeed, in ab- 
bot Anſelm's time, there was a ſacriſt of that name 
in this monaſtery.] The popes granted it very large 


immunities; and, among other things, © that this 


ce place ſhould not be in any thing ſubje& to the 
« biſhop, but, in lawful caſes, ſhould obey the arch- 
e biſhop +.” [But, ever ſince the reformation, it hath 
been under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Norwich; 
and it may be queſtioned whether the juriſdiction of | 
the -archbiſhop was provided for in that manner, 
when the biſhop's was given away, ſo long before the re- 
formation; ſeeing the bulls of exemption, belonging to 
this abbey, are as much againſt the juriſdiction of the 
archbiſhop as the biſhop; and it appears that, when 
ſome of the archbiſhops, as legates, made attempts 
upon their privileges, the monks obtained other re- 


| ſcripts, reſtraining the archbiſhops even under that 


Everſden. 


ing the foundation of a new chapel, 
„found,“ as Everſden, a monk of the place, has told 


character, and ſubjecting the abbey immediately to the 


court of Rome.] 

And now the monks, abounding with wealth, built 
a ſtately new church, which they were continually | 
enlarging. In the reign of Edward the Firſt, in lay- 
“there were 


us, „ the walls of an old round church; ſo built, 


Ad opus. 


cc 


(e 


"CC 


« that the altar had been about the middle; and we 
« are of opinion,” ſo he adds, & that it is the very 
« ſame that was built at firſt || to the ſervice of St. 
« Edmund. But, what ſort of town this is, and 
how large the monaſtery was while it ſtood, learn of 
Leland, an eye-witneſs : A city more neatly ſeated 
c the ſun never ſaw, ſo curiouſly doth it hang upon 
a gentle deſcent, with a little river on the eaſt 
fide; nor a monaſtery more noble, whether one 
conſiders the endowments, largeneſs, or unparallel- } 
ed magnificence. One might think even the mo- 
naſtery, alone, a city; ſo many gates it has (ſome 
whereof are braſs ;) ſo many towers, and a church, 
than which nothing can be more magnificent; as 
appendages to which; there are three more, of ad- 
mirable beauty and workmanſhip, in the ſame 
church-yard.”. [Now, there are but two churches 
entire, St. Mary's and St. James's; and the vaſt 
ruins of a third, which was the great church in the 
monaſtery.}J _ | 

If you inquire after the extent of its wealth, it will 
be hard to give an account of the value of thoſe 


cc 


Bo 


cc 


cc 


Cc 


cc 


<c 


gifts which were offered at the ſingle tomb of St. 


Edmund ; beſides the rents and eſtates, to the yearly 


value of one thouſand, five hundred, and ſixty 


pounds, If I ſhould particularly reckon up the quar- 
rels that roſe now and then between the inhabitants 
and monks (who by their ſteward governed the town ;) 


and with what virulence they ſought the deſtruction 


of cach other; the ſtrangeneſs of the relation would 
deſtroy its credit. But all this work, which had 
been ſo long in growing; and all that wealth, which 
had been ſo many . years in getting; was deſtroyed 


and diſperſed, upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries 


by king Henry the Eighth; who was moved to that 
diſſolution by a ſet of men, that (under the ſpecious 
pretence of reforming religion) preferred their own 
private intereſt and profit before that of their prince 
and country, yea, and even before the glory of God : 

yet the very carcaſe of its ancient greatneſs hath 
ſomething of beauty, and the very ruins are ſplendid 
which, when you ſee, you cannot but both admire 
and commiſerate. And (to take notice of this by 


E 


cellent natural endowments by a courſe of ſevere 


where, a few years ſince, were found, in digging, 


ſon of great honour and lord of Ickworth ; his if- 
ſue male in the right line failed in William, ſlain, in 


[In the year 1733, John Lord Hervey, eldeſt fon 


Is 


the way) if England ever fuffered by the loſs of any 
man, it was in this place; for that true father of his Humphrey 


N 


duke of Glou -! 
ener. 


country, Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, (a ſtrict pa- 
tron of juſtice, and one who had improved his ex- 


ſtudies) after he had governed the kingdom under 4 
Henry the Sixth, for twenty-five years together, with 
ſo great applauſe and commendation, that neither 
the good could find reaſon for complaints, nor the bad 
for calumnies, was cut off in this place by the ma- 
lice of Margaret of Lorrain : who, obſerving her 
huſband king Henry the Sixth to be of a low nar- 
row ſpirit, ſet about this villainous contrivance, to 
get the management of the government into her 
own hands; but, in the iſſue, it was the greateſt 
misfortune that could have befallen either her or the 


kingdom; for Normandy and Aquitain were preſently : $ 


loſt upon it, and a moſt lamentable ing war raiſed | 


in England. | "FOE 
[The town is pleaſantly ſeated REY is wk reſorted 
to by the gentry of theſe parts; and (to the great ad- 
vantage and conveniency of the inhabitants) an act 
of parliament paſſed, in the reign of king William 12, 12 w. 
the Third, to make the river Lark navigable as far III. c 22. 


$tc 


as this place.] 


Near St. Edmundſbury, we 1 [Great 8 Great Wel- 
netham. 
abundance of potſherds and platters of Roman earth, 

ſome of which had inſcriptions upon them; as alſo coals, 
bones of ſheep, oxen, &c. with many horns, a ſacri- 

ficing knife, aſhes, and urns: and alſo] | Ruſhbrook, Ruſhbrook, 
the ſeat of the famous and knightly family of the 
Jermains [(advanced, in the reign of king Charles 

the Firſt, to the title of barons ; and, in that of king 
Charles the Second, to the higher honour of earls ;) 

and now the ſeat of Sir Robert Davers, baronet, by 
marriage with one of the daughters of that family.] 

At a little diſtance from thence is Ickworth, where Jckwordh 
was an old priory founded by Gilbert Blund, a per- Blund. 


pel; 


Henry the Third's time, at the battle of Lewes; who 
left his two ſiſters, Agnes, the wife of William de Creke- 
tot ; and Roiſia, the wife of Robert de Valonis his heirs. 


and heir of John earl of Briſtol, was called up to the 
houſe of peers, by the title of lord Hervey, baron of 
Ickworth.] This was reckoned, before, among the 
places which ſtill retain ſomewhat of the name of 
the Iceni; and what the late learned * archdeacon of # Dr. Battle 
Canterbury obſerved confirms the antiquity of the 

place, namely, that, in his memory, a large pot of 
Roman money had been found there. About Ick- 
lingham alſo, much of the ſame ſort is diſeovered; 

and it is ſaid, that, in digging through the Devil's- 

ditch on Newmarket-heath, near Ixning, they met 

with ſome ancient pieces. If they are ſtill preſerved, 

they might probably afford us ſome light, as to the 
authors of that vaſt work; a late writer affirms, 

that they bore the inſcriptions of divers Roman 
emperors; but, upon what authority, I know not.] 

More to the north is Fernham St. Genovef; me- Fernham- 
morable upon this account, that Richard Lucy, chief 1173. 
juſtice of England, did here engage Robert earl of 
Leiceſter in a pitched battle, and ſlew above ten thou- 
ſand Flemings, whom he had invited over for the 
deſtruction of his country. In this neighbourhood, 

I obſerved two very neat ſeats ; one built by the Kit- 


ſons, knights, at Hengrave, formerly in the poſſeſ- Hengrave. | 
ſion of Edmund de Fe, a famous lawyer un. | 
der 


der Edward the Firſt; and the other at Culfurth, 

built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, knight, the ſon of that | 

Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great ſeal of England, 
who, for his ſingular wiſdom and judgment, was, 
+ Alera > Whilſt he lived, deſervedly accounted + one. of the 
Minis. two ſupports of this kingdom; [but it is now the 
feat of the lord Cornwallis.] Not far from hence is 
Lydgate, a ſmall village but not to be omitted, be- 
cauſe it gave birth to John Lydgate the monk, whoſe 
wit ſeems to have been formed and modelled by the 
very muſes, the beauties and elegancies of all kinds 
are fo livelily expreſſed in his Engliſh poetry; and 
theſe are the places on note on the weſt ſide of Suf- 
folk. | 
- To the ſouth, the river Stour, immediately after 
its riſe, enlarges itſelf into a great fen called Stour- 
mere ; but, preſently gathering its waters within the 
banks, it runs firſt by Clare, a noble village; which, 


Culfurth. 


N. Bacon. 
Jus 


Lydgate. 


Stourmere. 


beſides its caſtle, now demoliſhed, gave the name of 


Stoke-Clare. Clare to a very honourable family, deſcended from 

| Giflebert, a Norman earl; and the title of duke to 

| Leonel, the ſon of Edward the Third; who, having 
V. taken a wife out of this family, had the title of duke 
of Clarence beſtowed upon him by his father: for 
from this place he was called duke of Clarence (as, 
rel- before, the poſterity of Giſlebert were ſtyled earls of 
8 | Alba Pom- Clare) and, dying at | Longueville | in Italy, after he 
pela. | had taken for his ſecond wife the daughter- of Galea- 

cius viſcount of Milan, lies buried here in the colle- 

| giate church; as doth alſo Joanna de Acres, the 

0k. | daughter of Edward the Firſt, wife to Gilbert, the 
8 | ſecond de Clare, who was earl of Glouceſter. It is 
poſlible the reader may expect, that I ſhould here 

Falls of give an account of the earls of Clare and dukes of 

Clare, Clarence, conſidering they have always made an ho- 
nourable figure in this kingdom; and I will do it 
$ briefly, Jeſt any ſhould ſeek it in vain. Richard, the 
th. . Aeg ſon of Giſlebert earl of“ Ewe in Normandy, was a 
aur. ſoldier under William the Conqueror, when he came 
cover into England; from whom he had the villages 

of Clare and Tunbridge. He had four ſons, Giſle- 

bert, Roger, Walter, and Robert, from whom the 


Cuil. Geme- Fitz-Walters are deſcended. - Giſlebert, by the daugh- | 
tic. I. vii. c. ter of the earl of Clermont, had Richard, who ſuc- 


JT 


cceded him; and Giſlebert, from whom was deſcend- 
ed the famous Richard earl of Pembroke, conqueror 
Rob. Mon- Of Ireland; and Walter. Richard, the eldeſt, being 
ens. lain by the Welch, left two ſons, Gilbert and 

| Roger; Gilbert, under king Stephen, was earl of 
Battle 
ſucceſſors, from this their chief ſeat, were commonly 
ſtyled, and wrote themſelves, de Clare. He, dying 
without iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother Roger, 
whoſe ſon Richard married Amicia, the daughter and 
coheir of William earl of Glouceſter; and, in her 
right, his poſterity were earls of Glouceſter, whom 
you may find in their proper place. But at laſt, 
upon the default of an heir male, Leonel, the third 
ſon of Edward the Third (who had married Eliſabeth, 
daughter and ſole heir to William de Burgo earl of 
Ullter by Eliſabeth Clare) was honoured by his fa- 


ham. 
having only a daughter called Philippa, the wife of 
| Edmund Mortimer earl of March, and no iſſue male, 
king Henry the Fourth created his younger ſon 
Thomas duke of Clarence, who was governor of 
| Normandy, and, in an engagement of the Scots and 
French, was.ſlain in Anjou, leaving no iſſue behind 
him. A conſiderable time after, award: the Fourth 


conferred this honour upon George, his brother ; 


Dukes of 
Clarence, 


BH > 


Hertford; notwithſtanding which, both he and his 


ther with the new title of duke of Clarence; but, he 
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whom, after bitter quarrels and a moſt inveterate 1421. 


hatred, he had received into favour; yet, for all that, 

he at length diſpatched him in priſon, ordering him 

to be drowned (as the report commonly goes) + in f In dolio 
a butt of Malmſey. Thus is it in the nature of + palrn wan 
men to hate for ever thoſe they fear and thoſe they 

contend with to ſuch degrees of violence, even though 

they be brethren. This place hath, of later days, given 

the title of earl to Sir John Holles lord Houghton 

of Houghton, advanced to this dignity November 

2, 22 James I; who was, ſucceeded by John his ſon, 

and Gilbert his grandſon, whoſe eldeſt fon John, by 

the favour of king William the Third, enjoyed this 

dignity under the title of marquis of Clare. Not Philoſoph. 
far from Clare is Honedon, where, in the year 1687, Tranſat. N. 
the ſexton (digging a grave in the church-yard met ho 
with a great quantity of Saxon coins.] 

From Clare, the Stour runs by Long-Melford, a long: Mel- 
beautiful hoſpital * lately built by that excellent 1 8 g aid 
ſon Sir William Cordall, knight, maſter of the rolls, anno 1607. 
to Sudbury, i. e. © the ſouthern borough, * which 9 | 
it almoſt incompaſſes. The common opinion is, that 
this was once the chief town of the county, and that 
it had the name given it in reſpect to Norwich i. e. 

« the northern village; z and, indeed, at this day, it 

has no reaſon to give place to any of its neighbours : | 

for it [has not only the pre-eminence of giving title 

to one of the two archdeaconries of the county, and 

is the firſt in place; but] is populous, and thrives ex, 
czedingly by the clothing-trade ; its chief magiſtrate 

alſo is a mayor, who is annually choſen out of the | 
ſeven aldermen. [In the fourth year of queen Anne, Stat. 4. Ann, 
a ſtatute paſſed in parliament, to make the river na- © 15: 
vigable from the town of Maningtree to this place.] 

Not far from hence is Edwardeſton, a place of no great Edwardeflon, 
note at preſent ; but it formerly had lords of great 
honour its inhabitants, called de Monte Caniſio, and 
commonly Montchenſy. Of this family, Guarin Barons de 
married the daughter and coheir of that moſt power- Montchenſy. 
ful earl of Pembroke, William Marſhal ; and he had 

by her a daughter, Joanna; who brought to her 
huſband William de Valentia, of the family of Luſigny 

in France, the title of earl of Pembroke. This Min. Hiſt. 
Guarin Montchenſy, as he had great honours, ſo he Matth. Par, | 


had likewiſe a very plentiful fortune; inſomuch that, 


in thoſe times, he was called the Craffus of England, 
„his will amounting to above two hundred thou- 

“ ſand marks.” [Not far from hence upon the river 
Stour, is Buers, the place where king Edmund was 
crowned, as || Galfridus de Fontibus tells us: His || MS. in 
words are theſe : Being unanimouſly approved, they — 1585 
brought him to Suffolk, and, in the village, called 7 
« Burum, made him king, the venerable prelate 

„ Hunibert aſſiſting, and anointing and conſecrating 

« Edmund to be king. Now, Burum is an ancient 

“ royal villa, the known boundary between Eſſex 
and Suffolk; and ſituated upon the Stour, a river 

e moſt rapid, both in ſummer and winter.” This 
paſſage is the more obſervable, becauſe it ſhews what 

we are to underſtand by Burva in Aſſerius's life of 
Alfred; that it is not Bury, as the Chronicle under 
Brompton's name ſuppoſes; nor yet Burne in Lin- 
colnſhire, as hath been aſſerted ; but this Bures, or 
Buers, as Matthew of Weſtminſter calls it. This Gal- 
frid, to whom we owe the diſcovery, wrote before the 
year 1136. 


A few miles from hines: the Stour is increaſed b 


the little river Breton, - which, within a ſmall ſpace, 
runs by two towns of antiquity ; at the head of it, 
we ſee Bretenham, a little inconſiderable town, with- 
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* Urbis. out any appearance almoſt * of a city; and yet that | 


Combretoni- It is the Combretonium, mentioned by Antoninus in 
Wages thoſe parts, is evident, both from the ſound and ſig- 
Bretenham. nification of the name: for, as Bretenham, in Eng- 
liſh, implies © a town or manſion upon the Breton, 
ſo does Combretonium, in Welch, * a valley or low 
1 place upon the Breton; “ but this in the Peute- 
gerian Tables is falſly called Comvetronum and Ad 


Covecin. A little way from hence, to the eaſt, is 


Barons Went Nettleſted, from whence came the Wentworths, whom 
der Vor. king Henry the Eighth honoured with the dignity 
ſhire. of barons; and neighbouring to it is Offton, 1. e. 

«* the town of Offa,” king of the Mercians; where, 


upon a chalky hill, lie the ruins of an old caſtle, 


which they tell you was built by king Offa, after he 


had villainouſly cut off Ethelbert king of the Eaſt- 
Hadleigh. Angles, and ſeized his kingdom. Below this is Had- 
leigh, in Saxon, he able xe, famous, at this day, for 

making of woollen cloths, but mentioned by our an- 

Guthrum, or cient Hit an on account of Guthrum, or Gormo, 
_ 225 the the Dane's, being buried here; for, when Alfred had 
; brought him to ſuch terms, that he embraced Chriſti- 
anity, and was baptiſed, he aſſigned him this tract of 

the Eait-Angles, © that he might,” to uſe the words 
Malmſ>.faith of my author) © by a due allegiance to the king pro- 
Seld. MS. ce tect thoſe countries as his own inheritance, which 
< he had before over-run with ravage and plunder.” 

From hence the Breton runs into the Stour, whole 

Bentley. united ſtreams, flowing not far from Bentley, where 


the Talmaches, a famous ancient family, flouriſhed | 


Arweiton. a long time, in a few miles, run near Arwerton, for- 


merly the ſeat of the famous family of the Bacons ; | whoſe vaſt thoughts were always filled with extra- 


vagant projects and deſigns. The body politic of it 


nov of the Parkers, who by the father are deſcended 
from the barons Morley, and by the mother from the 
Calthrops, a very eminent family: then they flow into 
the ocean ; and the river Orwell, or Gipping, joining 
them, juſt at the mouth, di. charges itſelf along with them. 


Waolpett. of two ſprings; one near Wulpett, the other at a 
8 little village called Gipping. Wulpett is a market- 
town, and ſignifies in Latin Luporum foſſa, 1. e.“ a 

« a den of wolves,” if we believe Neubrigenſis, who 

has patched up as formal a ſtory about this place, as 
* Vera nar- is the * true narration of Lucian; namely, how 
” fare... 09 little green boys, of + the ſatyr- kind, after a long 
rum genere. and tedious wandering through ſubterraneous caverns 
from another world (i. e. from the Antipodes and the 


land of St. Martin) at laſt came up here. If you 


would have the particulars of the ſtory, I refer you 
„Outta, to the author himſelf * who will tell you a ſet of the 


riſonibus ri» moſt ridiculous ſtories you ever heard or read. [From | 


bows "he the foreſaid deviation of Wulpett, and the Britiſh 


Cidwm ſignifying allo © a den of wolves,” the late 

+ Dr. Gale. + learned annotator rather chuſes to place the ancient 

: Sitomagus here, than at Thetford ; alledging, more- 

over, that the numbers are better reconciled to 

this place than to Thetford; and that here 

* Poſſe. are large and deep * ditches, which he conjectures 

„ to have been the work of the Romans.] I know not 

5 whether I ſhould here take notice, into what vain and 

Nörton. groundleſs hopes of finding gold, at Norton hard by, 

king Henry the Eighth was drawn by a credulous 

kind of avarice; but the diggings there ſpeak for me. 

Between Gipping and Wulpett, on a high hill, are the 

remains of an old caſtle called Hawghlee, in compaſs 

about two acres; ſome will have this to have been 

Hagoneth- called Hagoneth-caſtle, which belonged to Ralph de 

CA Broc, and was, in the year 1173, taken and demoliſh- 
ed by Robert earl of Leiceſter. 

* pon the ſame river are ſeen Stow and Needba am, 


| 


—_ 


cc dance, make a noiſe with his cheeks, and tO let * 
fart.“ Such was the plain jolly mirth of thoſe 


city, and of a low ſituation, but, as it were, the eye 


has been fortified with a ditch and rampire, has a 


do ſtill remain, with St. George's chapel, and the ruins ann. * 


of England, thought it moſt adviſable to purchaſe a 


Engliſh preſently engaged them with great reſolution; = all, 


N 3 
two ſmall market-towns; and, not far from the 
bank, Hemingſton, wherein Baldwin le Pettour (ob- 
ſerve the name) held lands by ſerjeantry” (thus 


an ancient book expreſſes it) “ for which he was A merry te. 
e obliged, every Chriſtmas-day, to perform, before 
our lord the king of England, one ſaltus, one ſuf- 
“ flatus, and one bumbulus;“ or, as it is read in ano- 
ther place he held it by a ſaltus, a ſufflus, and pet- 
* tus;” that is (if I apprehend it right) & he was to 


days. It is alſo obſerved, that the manor of Langhall 
belonged to this fee. Nearer the mouth, I ſaw Ipſwich, [wich 
formerly Gippewich, [in Saxon, Lyperpic,] a little 


of this county; it has a pretty commodious harbour, 


+ great trade, and is very populous; * having been + See below, 
adorned with + fourteen churches, [twelve whereof + 1 . 
of a pariſn- church now decayed)] and alſo with large 

ſtately private buildings. I paſs by the four religi- 

ous houſes, now demoliſhed ; [it is ſaid they ſhew 

the ruins of ſix or ſeven ; one whereof, viz. Chriſt- 

church, is converted into a manſion-houſe ; another 

is employed for a place of judicature, with a gaol, 

where the quarter-ſeſſions are held for Ipſwich - diviſion; 

and another is made a free-ſchool (with an-hoſpital,) 

having alfo the conveniency of a very good library.] 

I alſo paſs by the magnificent college begun by car- 

dinal Wolſey, a butcher's fon, and born in this place; 


(as I have been told) conſiſts. of twelve. burgeſles 


(whom they call portmen;) and out of thaw. wo: Debe 
bailiffs are annually choſen for the chief magiſtrates, 


and as many juſtices out of twenty-four more. As : 
This riſes, in the very middle of the country, out | 


to its antiquity, as far as my obſervation has carried 
me, we hear nothing of the name before. the Daniſh A . 
invaſion, which it ſufficiently felt; in the year of 8 
our Lord 991, the Danes plundered this place, and 

the whole coaſt, with ſuch cruelty and barbarity, that 
Siricius archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the nobility back 
am, 
Peace = them with ten thouſand pounds : but, never- 
theleſs, before nine years were at an end, they plun- 
dered this town a ſecond time ; whereupon the 


Naun 


but (as Henry of Huntingdon affirms) by the cowar- 

dice of a ſingle perſon, named” Turkil, our men 

were put to flight, and the victory, as it were, | | 
dropped out of our hands. Thus do very ſmall ac _ Wick 
cidents give ſtrange turns to the events of war. In 

Edward the Confeſſor's reign (as we find in Domeſ- 

day-book) < queen Edeva had two parts of this town, 


« and earl Guert a third: and there were in it eight | Ufor 
hundred burgeſſes who paid cuſtom to the king.” | 

But, when the Normans had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſend 
England, they built a caſtle here, which Hugh Bigod FP 


held, for ſome time, againſt Stephen, the uſurping : 
king of England; but he at laſt ſurrendered it. Now - 
it is ſo entirely gone, that there is not left ſo much 

as the rubbiſh of it. Some are of opinion, that it 
{ſtood in the adjoining pariſh of Weſterfield, where 
appear the remains of a caſtle; and they tell us, 
that this was alſo the ſite of old Gippewich. I fancy 

it was demoliſhed, when Henry the Second levelled _ 
Waleton, a neighbouring caſtle with the ground ; ; Waleton. 
for this was a harbour for the rebels, and here the 
three thouſand Flemings landed, who were in- 


vited 


Woo 


| the Second, to Frevil, Burnel, and others. 


C 
vited over * the nobility to aſſiſt againſt hind, when | 


he fell into that unlucky. deſign of making his ſon 
Henry an equal ſharer with him in the government, 


. and when 'the young man, {who. knew not how to | 


ſtand ſo high without running headlong) out of a 
furious deſire of reigning, declared a moſt unnatural 
war againſt his own father. Though theſe caſtles 
are now quite gone, the ſhore is very well defended 
by a vaſt ridge (they call it Langerſton) which, for 
about two miles, lies on the < ſurface” of the ſea 
(as one words it,) not without great danger and ter- 
ror to ſailors ; it is, however, of uſe to the fiſhermen, 
for drying of their fiſh ; and it alſo, in ſome meaſure, 
guards the ſpacious harbour of Orwel. [But, as to 
Ipſwich itſelf, its trade, depending upon the fea, 
hath, in this and-the laſt age, received ſo much da- 
mage, that the number of their ſhips is very conſider- 
_ ably diminiſhed. ] And thus much of the on part 
of this countx. 

From hence a crooked . (for all this iter 
part lies upon the ſea) running northward, preſently 


* Others call opens itſelf to the little river * Deben; it riſes we 
itThredling. Rendleſham, to which the lord of the place H 
a _ Fitz-Otho, or © the ſon of Otho,” + the mint-maſ- 


ter, procured the privilege of a market and a fair of | 
Edward the Firſt. By his heirs, a conſiderable eſtate 


came to the Bottetorts, lords of Wily in Worceſterſhire; 


and from them afterwards, in the reign of Richard 
[It is ſaid, 
that, in digging here, about thirty years ſince, there 
was found an ancient ſilver crown, weighing about 
ſixty ounces, which was thought to belong to Red- 
wald, or ſome other king of the Eaft-Angles ; but 
it was ſold and melted down.] From hence the river 
Deben continues its courſe, and gives name to Deben- 
ham, a ſmall market-town, which others will have 
to be more rightly called Depenham ; becauſe, the 
ſoil being moiſt and clayey, the roads all round it are 
| deep and troubleſome, [though the borough itſelf is 
clean. In this town was the ſeat of the Gawdies, an 
ancient and knightly family, from whom it hath lately 
paſſed by ſale, and is now the ſeat of the Pitts; from 
' whence the river paſſeth, through Letheringham, by 
a priory founded there by Sir John Boynet, knight; 
no the ſeat of the Nauntons, which family came 
cover with the Conqueror, and gave a name to a ma- 
nor in the neighbourhood, called, to this day, Naun- 
ton-hall ; and in this priory-church (now uſed for the 
| parochial) are ſeveral ſtately monuments erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the Nauntons, Boviles, and 
Wingfields, &c. Then the ſtream directs its courſe 


to Wickham, where was anciently a market, but it 


is now loſt; the town, however, is ſtill as big as 


many markets, and in it the ſpiritual courts are held 


for the archdeaconry of Suffolk.) From thence it 
runs by Ufford, formerly the ſeat of Robert de Uf. 
ford earl of Suffolk; and on the oppoſite bank is. 
Rendilis-ham, i. e. as Bede interprets it, © the home 
« or manſion of Rendilus; where Redwald king 

of the Eaſt-Angles commonly kept his court. He 
was the firſt, of all that people, who was baptiſed and 
received Chriſtianity ; but afterwards, being ſeduced 
by his wife, * he had,” (as Bede expreſſes it) „ in 
the ſelf-ſame church, one altar for the religion of 
„ Chriſt, and another little altar for the ſacrifices to 
e evils.” Suidhelmus alſo, king of the Eaſt-Angles, 
Was afterwards 8 5 in this place, by Cedda the 
biſhop. 


Voodbriäge. From hence, the river Deben runs to Woodbridge, | 


a little town beautified with neat e where, at 
Vor. . ; 
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certain ſet times, is the meeting for the liberty of St. 
Etheldred z and, after a courſe of few miles, the river 

is received by the ſea at Bawdſey-haven, | 
Then the ſhore by little and little goes, more eaſter- 


ly, to the mouth of the river Ore ; Which runs by By others 

_— Win- 
e 

ing given by king Henry the F irſt to Roger Bigod ; . | 


F ramlingham, formerly a caſtle of che Bigods, [be- 


and preſently, on the weſt ſide thereof, it ſpreads it- RO” 
ſelf into a ſort of lake. This hath been a very beau- 


tiful caſtle, fortified with a rampire and + two large + A ditch, C. 


ditches, and a wall of great thickneſs with thirteen 


towers; within, it || has had very convenient lodgings, || Hath, C. 


[moſt of which are now pulled down; and yet {till 
the place looks more like a caſtle than the ruins of 
ſuch a building.] From hence it was, that, in the 
year of our Lord 1173, when the rebellious ſon of 
king Henry the Second took up arms againſt his fa- 
ther, Robert earl of Leiceſter, with his ſtipendiaries 


| from Flanders, harraſſed the country all round, [be- 


ing invited thither by Hugh Bigod; but Roger Bi- 
god, the laſt of this family, and a man more tur- 
bulent than any of his predeceſſors, was forced to re- 


ſign the caſtle to king Edward the Firſt ; and king 


Edward the Second gave it to his half-brother Thomas 
of Brotherton, from whom it deſcended to the Mow- 
brays, and from them to the Howards dukes of Nor- 
folk, who generally reſided here.] From hence alſo it 
was, that, in the year 1553, queen Mary entered 
upon the government, notwithſtanding the violent 
oppoſition of Dudley earl of Northumberland againſt 
the daughters of king Henry the Eighth. [But king 
James the Furſt granted this caſtle to Thomas Howard 
earl of Suffolk, and then (Audley-inn being made 
his ſeat) the glory of this place was thereby eclipſed, 
and his fon Theophilus, earl of Suffolk, ſold it to Sir 
Robert Hitcham, knight, who deviſed the ſame, with 

a conſiderable eſtate in F ramlingham and Saxted, to 
the maſter and fellows of Pembroke-hall in Cam- 
bridge, for charitable uſes. But the chief ornament 


|. of this town is the church, built by the Mowbrays; 


and the chancel, by the Howards ; wherein are ſeveral 


ſtarely monuments of this noble family. And adjoin- 


ing to it are two alms- houſes; one built by the maſ- 
ter and fellows of Pembroke-hall, the other by 
Thomas Milles, and both well endowed. The river 


goes next to Parham, a little town, whoſe lord, Wil- Parham. 
Barons Wil- 
loughby of 

ferred on him by king Edward the Sixth; and from Parham. 


liam Willoughby, had the dignity of a baron con- 


thence, running by Glemham, which gave a name to 


an ancient and noted family ; to Orford, which takes „ 


its name from it; it falls into the ſea. This was 
once a large and populous town, fortified with a 
caſtle of reddiſh ſtone; which formerly belonged to 
the Valoinies, and afterwards to the Willoughbies ; 
but now it has reaſon to complain of the ingratitude 
of the ſea, which withdraws itſelf by little and little, 


and + begins to envy it the advantage of a harbour. + 80 ſaid 
[It hath been honoured, of late, by giving the title of uno * 


earl to Edward Ruſſel, (the ſon of Edward Ruſſel, the 
fourth ſon of Francis earl of Bedford) who, in con- 
ſideration of his moſt ſignal ſervices by ſea, particu- 
larly in the year 1692, when the Engliſh fleet under 
his command, gave a total overthrow to that of the 
French) was created by king William baron of 
Shingey, viſcount Barfleur, and earl of Orford ; Which 
title being extinct in the Ruſſel family, it was 
again revived in the right honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole, knight of the garter and privy-counſellor 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed parts and extraordinary abili- 
ties; who was, by letters patent bearing date 
February 


February 9, 1741, created earl, viſcount, and | 
baron, by the ſtyles and titles of baron of 
Houghton, viſcount Walpole, and earl of Orford, 
in conſideration of his long and faithful ſervices to 
his king and country.] And this is all I have to ſay 
of Qrford, unleſs you pleaſe to run over this ſhort 
paſſage of Ralph de Coggeſhal, an ancient writer : 
In the time of Henry the Firſt, when Bartholomew 
« de Glanvil was governor of the caſtle of Orford, 
“ ſome fiſhermen happened to catch a wild man in 
« their nets; all the parts of his body reſembled 
« thoſe of a man; he had hair on his head and a 
« Jong picked beard, and, about the breaſt, 
« was exceedingly hairy and rough; but at length 
& he made his Nr ay Ry into the ſea, and 
« was never ſeen more.” So that the common aſſer- 
tion may be very true, that © whatever is produced, 
e in any part of nature, is alſo in the ſea; and that 
| not at all fabulous which Pliny has written about the 
Tritons and triton on the coaſts of Portugal, and the ſea man in 
ſea monſters. the ſtreights of Gibraltar. | 
[Oppoſite to Orford on the weſt fide of a ſmall 
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* Pineatam. 


Butley. 
, Ralph Granvil, chief juſtice of England; and, in 
the church belonging thereto, was interred Michael 
de la Pole, the third of that name who was lord Wing- 
field and earl of Suffolk, and was ſlain in the Wine at 
Agincourt. | 
Not much higher, in a ſafe and araſine Gruation, 
within the vale of Slaughden, where the ſea beats 
upon it on the eaſt, and the river on the weſt, lies 
| Aldborough. Aldborough, which ſignifies © an ancient borough,” 
or, as others will have it, a borough upon the 


« river Ald;” it is a harbour pretty commodious for | 


ſailors and fiſhermen, 'by which means the place is 
populous, and much favoured by the ſea, which is 
a little unkind to other towns upon this coaſt. Hard 
by, when, in the year 1555, all the corn in England 
+ Suficate, was + blaſted, the inhabitants declare, that, in the 
Peaſe grow- beginning of autumn, there grew peaſe, miraculouſly, 
__ 195 among the rocks, without any earth about them; and 
that they relieved the dearth in thoſe parts. But 
the more thinking people affirm, that pulſe, caſt 
upon the ſhore by ſhipwreck, uſed to grow there, now 
and then; and ſo the miracle is loſt. But, that ſuch 
as theſe grew every year among the pebbles on the 
coaſt of Kent, we have obſerved before; [and a later 
writer ſaith, that, at the ſouth part of the Meer- 
Shingle,” there ſtill come up yearly coarſe grey 
peaſe, and very good coleworty, out of the 8 
heaps. ] 

From hence, keeping N the ſhore, at ten miles 
diſtance we meet with Dunwithi in Saxon, Dun- 
moc, mentioned by. Bede; [and of the moſt early 
note, of any town in this county; Bury (though 
more conſiderable) not having 1ts reputation, till a 
long time after.]. Here Fœlix the Burgundian, who 
reduced the Eaſt-Angles (then about to fall from 
the faith,) fixed an epiſcopal ſee in the year 630; 
and his ſucceſſors, for many years, preſided over the 
whole kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles : but Biſus, the 
fourth from Felix, when, by reaſon of old-age and 
2 broken conſtitution, he found himſelf unable to 
manage fo large a province, divided it into two ſees ; 
one of which he kept in this place, and fixed the | 

_ other at a little town called North-Elmham. [This 
Dunwich, 1 am ſatisfied, is the ſame that the Saxon 
Annals call Domuc, and Bede Dommoc ; anſwerable 
to which, in king Alfred's tranſlation, it is Dommoc- 
cear cen. The circumitances make the conjecture 


Dunwick. 


” ” 


died at du ðbe pi, that is Sudbury,” in this county; 
and where can we imagine the biſhop ſhould be 


and, in the reign of Henry the Second, 
(as William of Newborough has told us) * a famous 


river, ſtands Butley, where a priory was founded by | 


| the incurſions of the ſea) the greateſt part of it is 
ſwept away by the violence of the waves; 


Spelman (as we find by a poſthumous paper) was 


bably far ſhort of that tradition, ) the ſea hath gained 


having fallen into the ſea within theſe few years.] 


| buildings ; z and (beſides the termination burgh, which 


| ney, who held the barony of Horsford in the county 


| way into the ſea eaſtward, ſo that it is looked upon Beten/fo pn. 


M . 


very probable; for Alf hun, who is ſaid to have 
been buried there anno 799, is likewiſe ſaid to have 


buried, but at his own ſee, and in his own church? 
In another place of Bede, we meet with Dunmoc, 
which, as it is undoubtedly Dunwich, ſo it differs not 
much from Domuc or Dommoc; and it is probable, 
that this place i 1s yet more ancient, inaſmuch as 
Roman coins, among others; are ſometimes found 
here; from whence we may probably infer that it 
was a ſtation of that people.] In the reign of Wil- 
liam the Firſt, © it had two hundred and thirty-fix 
“ burgeſſes and one hundred poor; it was valued at 


« fifty pounds, and ſixty thouſand + herrings by | Abs 
1 gift ;” ſo we read in Domeſday- book. In the | laſt 4 Ser 


age, It was very populous, and famed for its mint ; anno 1607. 
« it was, 


“e village, well ſtored with riches of all ſorts.” At 
this time, when the peace of England was diſturbed 
with freſh commotions, it was fortified, on purpoſe © 
to awe Robert earl of Leiceſter, who infulted and 
over-ran all thoſe parts; [and there is ſtill a ſquare 
ditch-bank, or town-wall.] But now by a private 
pique of nature (which has ſet no fixed bounds to 


and, the 
biſhops having many years ago transferred their ſee 
to another place, it lies in ſolitude and deſolation. 
Upon inquiry after the ſtate of this place, Sir Henry 


informed by one of the inhabitants, that by report 
there had been fifty churches in Dunwich; and that 
the foundations and church- yards of St. Michael, ct. 
Mary, St. Martin, and St. John's were then to be ſeen, 
beſides St. Peter and St. Nicholas, with a chapel. _ 
But, what number ſoever they formerly had, (pro- 


ſo much hereabouts, that all' the churches are now _. 
ſwallowed up, except All-ſaints ; one, particularly, 


A little higher, the river Blith diſcharges itſelf into 
the ſea; upon whoſe bank I faw a ſmall town called 
Blithborough, memorable only for the burying-place Blichborough 
of the Chriſtian king Anna, whom Penda the Mer- 
cian ſlew in a pitched battle: [for this place, how 
mean ſoever- at preſent, ſeems to have been very an- 
cient; as a teſtimony of which, not many years ago, 
there were ſeveral Roman urns dug up among old 


is one mark of antiquity) in the Saxon and following 
ages, it was of good note, as were moſt other places | 
that the Romans had left. The church became emi- 
nent for a college of prebendaries founded by Henry 
the Firſt, who aranted | it to the canons of St. Oſith; 
it has a market by the favour of John lord Claver- | 
ing, to whom king Edward the the Second granted Regiſt. Mer] 
that privilege, with a fair ; he was poſſeſſed of a very ow * 
large eſtate in thoſe parts, as deſcended from the 
daughter and heir of William de Caſſineto or Che- 


Coll 
Pee, 


= Norfolk, and built a ſmall monaſtery at Sibton, 
Here the promontory Eaſton- neſſe ſhoots. a great 


[by ſome] to be farther eaſt than any other part of 
Britain; ¶ but the ſeamen affirm, that the moſt calterly 
part is at Leoftoff.] By Ptolemy, Eaſton- neſſe is | 
called 'Efox# or Extenſion; and, to put it beyond, all 
doubt, that this i is the ſame with our Eaſton, Leal 


1s 


mont. 


Eaſton- .neſe 


borough 


iſt, Mo- 


de. dib 


tenſio pre. 
f. | 
ſton · neſſe. 
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is the 46 in Britiſh, that *Efex5 is in Gieek, and 
Extenſio in Latin; though, indeed, the name might 
as probably be derived from our own language, with 


regard to the eaſterly ſituation of the place. On the 


- Jouth part of this promontory, Southwold lies in a 


plain, low and open, and expoſed to the ſea; which 
the convenience of the harbour, made by the river 


Blith's emptying itſelf there, has rendered a pretty 


populous town. At high water, it is ſo incompaſſed 


with the ſea, that you would take it for an iſland, and 
Wonder that it is not all overflowed; which brings to 
my mind that paſſage of Cicero: What ſhall we 
* fay of the tides in Spain and Britain, and their eb- 


bing and flowing at ſet times? Without a God they 
cannot be; a God who hath ſet bounds to the ſea.” 
More inward, we ſee Wingfield (with its half- ruined 


7 . caſtle) which gave both a name and ſear to a nume- + 
tous family in thoſe parts, famous for their knight- | 
hood and antiquity ; and Dunnington, which boaſts | 


ol its lord, John Phillips, father of that William 


'who married the daughter and heir of baron Bardolph, 
and whoſe daughter and heir was married to John 
viſcount Beaumont; but, now, it is the ſeat of the 


ancient family of the Rouſes. Not far from hence 


is Huntingfield, which, in the reign of Edward the | 
"Thick, had a noted baron of that name; and near 
this is Heveningham, the ſeat of the knightly family 


de Heveningham, which is exceeding ancient, [but 


never proſpered (as the obſervation hath run) fince 
one of them was upon the jury for the trial of king 


Charles the Firſt ; the family is now extinct, and the 


eſtate paſſed, by ſale, to another hand.] At a {little 
diſtance from thence is Haleſworth, formerly Healſ- 
worda, an ancient town of the Argentons, and after- 
wards of the Allingtons, [by whom it hath been 


lately fold ;] and for which Richard Argenton pro- 


_ eured the R of a market of king IE the 


Third. 


Little Ouſe 
and Wave- 
ney rivers. 


one to the other; and they run quite contrary ways, 


Euſton. 


ſant champain country; which induced the earl of 


the name of Euſton-hall; adorned with a large nur- 
ſery containing great quantities of fruit-trees of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, with artificial fountains, a canal, a pleaſant 
grove, a large warren, &c. It gave the title of earl 


Collins's 
— 


the reign of queen Anne; and he was created earl of 
Briſtol, on October 19, 1714, by king Geofge I, in 
dite fit year of his reign. 
r 


Nur 'Tranf. had vaſt quantities of land covered, by the blowing | 


N 


Oiuſe (which goes weſtward) there is nothing memor- 


ated a baron of this realm, by the title of lord Her- 


On the north part (as hath "HE" already ſaid) two 
little rivers, namely, Ouſe the leſs and Waveney, 
divide this county from Norfolk ; they both riſe out 
of a marſhy ground, about Lophamford, very near 
with creeks full of ſhallow fords. On this ſide of the 


able, [but Euſton, formerly belonging to a family of 
that name; it is ſeated on a flat, and in a fair plea- 


Arlington to raiſe a noble ſtructure there, called by 


to'Henry Fitz-Roy, created, Auguſt 16, 1672, baron 


of Sudbury, viſcount Ipſwich, and earl of Euſton, 
upon his marriage with the only daughter of the earl 
of Arlington; and the ſame perſon was afterwards, 

September 11, 1675, created duke of Grafton. Far- 


ther in, to the ſouth, is Ickworth, the ſeat of the 
Herveys, which gives title to John lord Hervey, cre- 


vey of Ickworth, in the county of Suffolk, by letters 
patent bearing date March 23, in the ſecond year of 


Upon the Ouſe, another town is Downham, which, 
with the neighbourhood, hath ſuffered greatly, and 


0 9 „ 
reſling there. And near it is Branden, from which Brandon, 
place the dukes of Hamilton take alſo the title of 

duke of Brandon, which was conferred on James 

dg of Hamilton by her majeſty queen Anne.] 


Upon Waveney, which runs eaſtward, we firſt 
meet with Hoxon, formerly Hegilſdon, made famous Hoxon. 


by the martyrdom of king Edmund; for, there, this Martyr dom 


of king Ed- 


moſt Chriſtian king, becauſe he would not renounce mund. 


Chriſt, was by the moſt inhuman Danes (to uſe the 
words of Abbo) © bound to a tree, and had his body 
* all over mangled with arrows; and they, to in- 
< creaſe the pain and torture, did, with ſhowers of 
« arrows, make wound upon wound, till the darts 
gave place to one another.” And, as a middle- 
aged poet has ſung of him, _ RY 


Fam loca vulneribus deſunt, nec dum furiofit 
Tela, ſed hyberna grandine Plura volant. 


Now wounds repeated left no room for new, 
Yet impious foes ſtill more relentleſs grew, 
And ſtill, hike winter-hail, their . arrows 
flew. 55 


In this place was afterwards a very beautiful feat 
of the biſhops of Norwich, till they exchanged it for 
the monaſtery of St. Benedict. In the neighbour- 
hood, at Brome, the knightly family of Cornwallis Cornwallis, 
+ dwelt a long time; of which, John was ſteward + Math | 
of the houſhold to king Edward the Sixth; and Tho- dwelt, C. 
mas, his ſon, for his great wiſdom and fidelity, was 
made privy-counſellor to queen Mary, and controller 
of her houſhold ; [and Frederick, his grandſon, for 
his ſignal ſervices to king Charles the Firſt, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a baron, by the title of lord 
Cornwallis of Eye: for,] below Brome, is Eay, [or Eay. 
Eye, ] that is, © the iſland,” becauſe it is watered on 
all fides ; where are ſeen the rubbiſh, ruins, and the 
decaying walls of a monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter, Book of 
and of an old caſtle which belonged to Robert Mallet, Induiſtions. 


a Norman baron: but, when he was deprived of his 


dignity under Henry the Firſt, for ſiding with Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy againſt that king, this ho- 
nour was beſtowed upon Stephen, count of Bologne ; 
who (afterwards uſurping the crown of England) left 
it to his ſon William earl of Warren. But, after he 
had loſt his life in the expedition of Tholouſe, the 
kings kept it in their own hands, till Richard the 
Firſt gave it to Henry the Fifth of that name, duke 
of Brabant and Lorrain, with the grandchild of king | 
Stephen by a daughter (who had deen a nun ;) and 
a long time after, when it returned to the kings of 
England, Edward the Third (as I have heard) gave. 
it to Robert de Ufford earl of Suffolk. Nor muſt 
we paſs by Bedingfield in the neighbourhood, which Bedingfield. 
gave a name to a famous and ancient family that re- 


1] ceived much honour by the heir of the family of Tu- 
| denham.. From thence, along by Flixton, for Fe- Flixton. 
lixton, (fo named, among many other places in this 


county, from Fcelix, the firſt biſhop) the river Wave- 

ney runs to Bungey, and almoſt incompaſſes it; here Bungey- 
Hugh Bigod, when the ſeditious barons ſet all Eng- 

land in a flame, fortified a caſtle, to the ſtrength 
whereof nature very. much contributed ; of which he 

was wont to boaſt, as if it were impregnable : 


Were I in my caſtle of Bungey | | 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
would ne care for the king of Cockeney. 


in 12 yok in an incredible manner, and by Weir 


N otwith- 
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to compound with Henry the Second, by a great ſum 
of money and hoſtages, to ſave it from being demo- 
liſhed. Next, not far from the banks, we meet with 

Mettingham. Mettingham, where, on a plain, a ſquare caſtle with 
a college in it was built by the lord of the place, 
John, ſirnamed de Norwich; whoſe daughter, after- 
wards the heir of the family, was married to Robert 
de Ufford earl of Suffolk, to W ſhe brought a 
fair eſtate. 

Now the Waveney, drawing nearer tho ocean, while 
it tries in vain to break a double paſſage into it, (one 
with the river Yare, the other through the lake Luth- 
ing) makes a pretty large peninſula, called by ſome 

Luthingland. Lovingland, but by others more truly Luthingland, 

from that long and ſpacious lake Luthing; which, 
beginning at the ſea-ſide, empties itſelf into the river 
Vare. At the entrance into this, Leoſtoff, a little 
town, hangs (as it were) over the ſea; and, at the 
other end of it, is Gorlſton, where I ſaw the tower 

of a ſmall ruined religious houſe, which is of ſome 
uuſe to the ſeamen. More inward, upon the Yare, 

Somerley. there is Somerley, formerly (as I was told) the ſeat 

of the Firz-Ofberts, from whom it came to the knightly 

and famous family of the Jernegans, [then to the | 

Wentworths, from whom it came to the Garniſhes, 

and from them to the Allens.] Higher up, where 
the Yare and Waveney join, ſtood Cnoberſburg, i. e. 
(as Bede interprets it) the “ city of Cnoberus ;” we 
call it, at this day, Burgh-caſtle; which,” (as Bede 
has it) © by the vicinity of woods and ſea, was a yery 
« pleaſant caſtle, wherein a monaſtery was built by 
« Furſæus the Scot.” By his perſuaſions, Sigebert, 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons, was induced to. quit the 
throne, and betake himſelf to a monaſtic life; and 
afterwards, being drawn, againſt his will, out of this 
monaſtery, {as is ſaid,] to head his own men in battle 


Leoſtoff. 


Cnoberi urbs. 


Laa enn againſt the Mercians, he was cut off, || with all his 
* Bened, company. [But Thomas Elienſis names Bury or 
vol. ii. p. Betricheſworde, as the place in which Sigebert be- 
239- took himſelf to a monaſtic life; and the ſame ap- 
* Vol. i. p. pears, not only by the“ Monaſticon and Caius's + 
772. „ Antiquities of Cambridge, but alſo by ſeveral manu- 
go ſcript teſtimonies collected by the learned Dr. Battley. 
They have a tradition, that the monaſtery there was 

afterwards inhabited by Jews; and an old way, lead- | 

Jews-way. ing to the entrance, called the Jews-way, may ſeem 


to give it ſome colour of truth. Now there is nothing 


in the place but broken walls, almoſt. ſquare, built 


of flints and Pritiſh brick *; it is quite overgrown 
with briars and thorns, amongſt which they now and 
then dig up Roman coins; 
been one of thoſe forts which the Romans built upon 


the river Garienis againſt the Saxon piracies; or ra- 


ther, indeed, the very Garianonum, where the Sta- 
bleſian horſe had their ſtation; [if the rivers and 
marſhy grounds round it may be ſuppoſed ſo fit to 
fix a ſtation in. Ralph, the ſon of Roger de Burgh, 
held this caſtle by ſerjeantry, and after him Gilbert 
de Weſeham ; but at laſt, when it was ſurrendered 


* the hands of * * FRY he (April 20, in | 


3 Theſe bricks are near a foot and alf! in 84 and almoſt a for i in 1 and ſo FE agree pretty exactly with de account 
of Roman bricks given by Vitruvius, and (after him) by Pliny. The wall of the caſtle, looking to the eaſt, remains ſtill in its 
full length, being about 220 yards; the height about 17 or 18 feet, with 4 round towers, each about 14 feet in diameter, and of 


equal height with the wall.“ 


Theſe towers are joined with the wall, but yet jut out ſo far beyond it, that only a ſmall part of the periphery is within; they 


are not hollow within, but ſolid. At the north and ſouth, are 


length, the reſt being laid in rubbiſh; as is alſo the weſt wall towards the river, if there ever was any ſuch; for it is ew the 
ſteepneſs of the hill, and a moraſs below, next the river, might be eee a Tent ſecurity on that fide. 


E 


Notwithſtanding which, he was afterwards forced 


| for my conviction. Not but I own the family of the 


| great exploits both at home and abroad, and the ſon 


10 that it ſeems to have 


N ; I . WR | 
the 20th year of his reign) gave it, with all the ap- 
purtenances, to the monaſtery of Bromholmes.] ] | 
Suffolk hath had earls and dukes of ſeveral fami- Earls and 
lies; ſome modern authors tell us, that the Glanvils f 1 of Sal. 
were formerly honoured with that title; but, — | 
| hey build upon no ſure authority, + and the miſtake + Nia error 
is alſo obvious, nor does any thing like it appear I 
the public records, they muſt excuſe me, if I ſuſ- 
pend my aſſent, till they offer ſome better arguments 


Glanvils made a yery great figure 1 in theſe parts; but, 
before Edward the Third's time, I could never yet 
find it vouched by good authority, that any one was 
honoured with the title of earl of this county. That 
king made Robert de Ufford (a perſon famed for 


of Robert, ſteward of the king's houſe under Ed- 
ward the Second, by. Cecilia de Valoniis, lady of Or- 
ford) earl of Suffolk ; to him ſucceeded his ſon Wil- | 
liam, whoſe four ſons were ſnatched away by untimely 
deaths, during his life ; and himſelf, as he was going 
to report || a reſolution of the commons in parlia- || 6 
ment, fell down dead. Robert Willoughby, Roger 
lord of Scales, and Henry de Ferrariis of Grooby, as 
next heirs at law, divided the eſtate ; and Richard Ing, 5.: 
the Second advanced Michael de la Pole, from a ox or 
1 merchant, to this honour, and to the dignity of lord Cam " 
chancellor of England; «© who” (as Thomas Wal- * 5 
ſingham tells us) < was better 1 in merchandiſe p. 3 1 
(as a merchant himſelf, and the ſon of a merchant) * — de 
than in martial affairs:” for he was the ſon of 3 
William de la Pole, the firſt mayor of Kingſton upon © 


Hull; who, on account of his great wealth, had the See Hull, in 


dignity of a banneret conferred upon him by Ed- Yorkſhire. #3 
ward the Third ; but, wanting a mind fit to. be 305, and 
fi Diſcove- 


fuch a flow of proſperity, he was forced to quit bis 
country, and died in baniſhment. However, his being 
a merchant by no means detracts from his honour , 
for who knows not, that even the ſons of noblemen 
have been merchants ? Nor will I deny, that he was 
nobly deſcended, though a merchant. Michael, his 
ſon, being reſtored, had a ſon Michael, ſlain in the 
battle of Agincourt; and another, William, whom 
Henry the Sixth, from earl of Suffolk, firſt advancd 
to be marquis of Suffolk, © to him and the heirs male 
of his body; that he and the heirs male of his body, 
on the coronation-day of the kings of England, 
carry a golden verge, with a dove on the top of 
it; and ſuch another verge of i 10 at the coro· 
nation of the queens of England.“ Afterwards, | 
he advanced the ſame perſon, for his 3 merits, to 
the honour and title of duke of Suffolk; and, indeed, 
he was a perſon truly great and ee for, when 
his father and three brothers had loſt their lives, for 
their country, in the French wars, he (as we read in 
the Parliament-Rolls of the 28th of Henry the Sixth) 
ſpent thirty-four whole years in the ſame war. For 
ſeventeen years together, he never came home ; once 
he was taken, while but a knight; and paid twenty 
thouſand pounds“ ſterling for his ranſom ; fifteen * Wore | 
years he was a privy-counſellor, and a knight of the“ 


ry, p- 46, 57s 
58, 539: 


dor. 
launero. 


* 
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two other walls, now not above one hundred and twenty yards in 


erer 
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the people; and ſos for ſome Might miſdemeanors, 


and thoſe too not plainly proved upon him, he was 
baniſhed, and, in his paſſage into France, incercepted 


by his enemies and beheaded. He left a ſon, John, 
vho married Edward the Fourth's fiſter, and had by 
| her John earl of Lincoln; which earl John, being 


Third, could not bridle his ambition, but preſently 


deſtruction (for he was very ſoon cut off in the civil 
wat 3) and to his father's ruin alſo, who died of grief; 


began a rebellion againſt king Henry the Seventh, 
who, better pleaſed with his repentance than puniſh- | 


Auſtria duke of Burgundy (againſt the laws of hoſ- 
pitality, as the cry then ran) delivered up to Henry, | 
who ſolemnly promiſed him his life, but put him in 


of inſurrections in his abſence; but Richard, his 

younger brother, living under baniſhment in France, 

uſed the title of duke of Suffolk; who was the laſt 

male of the family that I know of, and died bravely, 

in the midſt of the enemy's. troops, anno 1524, in 

the battle of Pavia, wherein Francis the Firſt, king 

of France, was taken priſoner. In reſpect to his 

great valour, his very enemy, the duke of Bourbon, 

+ Arratuſque beſtowed on him a ſplendid funeral, + and was him- 

werfeit. elf one of the mourners. 

the Eighth conferred the title of duke of Suffolk upon 

Charles Brandon, to whom he had given Mary, his 

ſiſter, (widow of Lewis the Twelfth, king of France) 

in marriage; who was ſucceeded by his young ſon 

Henry, and Henry by his brother Charles; but, 

| S«dore Bri- both dying of the | ſweating - ſickneſs in the year 1 551, 

aro. Edward the Sixth dignified Henry Grey, marquis of 

Dorcheſter, (who had married F rances, their ſiſter) 

with that title. 

he was beheaded by queen Mary, for endeavouring 

to advance his daughter to the throne; and he was 

the laſt duke of Suffolk. From that time the title of 

480 fad Suffolk lay dead, till, + very lately, king James | the 

uno 1607. Firſt,] in the firſt year of his reign, created IT homas 

lord Howard of Walden (the ſecond ſon of Thomas 

Howard duke of Norfolk) earl of Suffolk ; whom, 

for his approved fidelity and valour, he had before 

made lord chamberlain. {Thomas was ſucceeded 

by his ſon and heir Theophilus, who, in his father's 

life-time, bore the title of lord Howard of Walden, 

and dying, June 3, 1640, left this honour to James, 

his ſon and heir; to whom ſucceeded George, his 
hank; and then Henry, brother to the two laſt 3 


alſo. earl of Suffolk, and was ſucceeded by Charles; 
his ſon and heir; and, dying without iſſue, was ſuc- 


Charles, the gth earl of Suffolk; who died at Bath, 
September 28, 1733, leaving iſſue one ſon, Henry, 


1735, Sarah, ſole daughter and heir of Thomas 


Inwen, eſq; then member of parliament for South 
Vo i. I. 


By this: means, as he kd the en- 
tire 88 of his prince, he alſo raiſed the envy of 


But he did not enjoy it long, before 


* N - 
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| 


and, laſtly, to the ruin of the whole family, which | 
expired with him: for his brother Edmund, ſtyled | — 
earl of Suffolk, making his eſcape: into Flanders, 


ment, had before pardoned him for | ſome very hei- 
nous crimes ; but, a little after, he was by Philip of | 


Afterwards, king Henry 3 


Walden, on May 6 following ; whereupon the title 
of earl of Suffolk devolved on the right honourable | 
Henry-BOowes Howard, 


ö whoſe eldeſt ſon William, lord viſcount Andover, 
declared heir apparent to the crown' by Richard the | dying by a fall from his chaiſe, July 19, 1756, Henry 
his ſon (then a minor) became the 12th. earl of Suf- 


broke out againſt king Henry the Seventh, to his own | folk, who 1 is the gane earl, wy 


4) WS oe HS 


At a place called Elden in Suffolk, twelve miles be- 
priſon. Henry the Eighth, not thinking himſelf 


obliged by this promiſe of his father, when he had | 
thoughts of going | for France, cut him off, for fear | 


flore luteo buphthalmi J. B. Golden-flowered ſam- 


bridge at Maldon in Eſſex. 


major Park. Muſcipula muſcoſo flore ſeu ocymoides 
the gravel-pits on the north ſide of Newmarket-town ; 


| Thetford in Norfolk. 
Whoſe ſon, Henry, created earl of Bindon and baron | 


of Cheſterford, in the life-time of his father, became | ſpecioſum J. B. « Night-flowering campion.” 


corn about Saxmundham, and between the two wind- 


mills and Warren-lodge at Mewel. 
ceeded by Edward, his uncle; who, alſo dying un- 


married, was ſucceeded by his only brother and heir 


paluſt. J. B. The freſn - water ſoldier or water. aloe.“ 
In the lake in Lovingland. 

the roth earl of Suffolk; who married, May 13, 
cum Park. Our Engliſh ſea- peaſe. On the ſtone- 
beach between Orford and Aldborough called the 


O L K. 
wark; but, departing this life, without iſſue ſurviv- 
ing, at his ſeat, at Audley-end in Eflex, April 22, 


1745, was interred with his anceſtors in the vault 
belonging to the family, in the church of Saffron- 


the 4th earl of Berkſhire ; 


There are in this county 57 partes, | 
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Mere rare Plants growing wid in 0 
Bauffolk. 


\Abrotanurh rk C. B. Park. Ger. Attemiſia 
tenuifolia S. leptophyllos, aliis abrotanum ſylveſtre 
J. B. Wild ſouthern- wood or fine-leaved mugwort.“ 


yond Newmarket in the way towards Lynn, on the 
balks of the corn-fields, and by the way-ſides abun- 
dantly for a mile in length and breadth. Alſo a mile 
from Barton-mills, where a mark ſtandeth in. the way 
to Lynn to direct paſſengers, and among the furz- 
buſhes under the hill plentifully. Though this plant 
be very common beyond ſeas, yet I have not, hi- 
therto, heard of any other Place i in England where 
it grows ſpontaneouſly. | 

| Agrifolium baccis luteis nondum . P. B. 5 
« Yellow-berried holly.” At Wiſton in this * | 
not far from Buers. 
Carduus tomentoſus corona fratrum Park, erioce- 
phalus Ger. Woolly-headed thiſtle,” Near Clare : 
in Suffolk plentifully. See the ſy nonymes i in the Cam- 
is Catalogue. 

Caucalis tenuifolia floſculis ſubrubentibus Hiſt. 
noſt. arvenſis echinata parvo flore C. B. © Fine- 
« leaved baſtard-parſley with a ſmall purpliſh flower.” 
Amongſt the corn here at wg; and in many other 
places, 

Crithmum chryſanthemum Park. Ger. maritimum 
flore aſteris Attici C. B. marinum tertium Matthioli, 


« phire.” On the bank of the river juſt above F ul-⸗ | 
Gramen dactylon latiore folio C. B. Iſchzmon 91. 


veſtre latiore folio Park. Plentifully in the plowed 
fields about Elden aforeſaid. 


Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcoſo C. B. Seſamoides 
Salamanticum magnum Ger. Muſcipula Salamantica 
belliforme J. B. Spaniſh catchfly.” In and about 
alſo by the way: ſides all _ from Barton-mills to 

Lychnis noctiflora C. B. Park. Dermoide non 
Among 


Militaris aizoides Ger. Stratiotes f. militaris e | 
Park. Aloe paluſtris C. B. Aizoon paluſtre five aloe 


Piſum marinum Ger. aliud maritimum tan 


1 Shingle, 
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Shingle, eſpecially on 1 farther end 0 Orford | 


abundantly. , Gelſner. ; lib. de Aquatil. iv. p. 256: 
from, the letters of Dr. Key; and from him John 


Stow: i in his Chronicle tells us, That, in a great 
&« dearth which happened in the year 1555, the poor 
4 people, in this part of the country, maintained 


« themſelves and their children with theſe peaſe, | 


« which,” faith he, © to a miracle ſprung up, in the | 


64 autumn, among the bare ſtones, no earth being 


ce intexmixed, of their own accord, and bore fruit 


& ſufficient for thouſands of people.“ That theſe | 


peaſe did then ſpring up miraculouſly, for the relief | 


of the poor, I believe not; that there might be then, | 


Providence ſo ordering it, an extraordinary crop of 
them, I readily grant: yet they do not grow among | 
the bare ſtones, but ſpread their roots in the ſand 
below the ſtones, wherewith there may alſo, perhaps, | 
be ſome ouze mixt; and they are nouriſhed by the 
ſea-water penetrating the ſands, as are many other 
maritime plants. Neither did they owe their origi- | 


nal to ſhipwrecks or peaſe caſt out of ſhips, as Cam- 


den hints to be the opinion of the wiſer; but, doubt. 


leſs, ſprung up at firſt ſpontaneouſly, they being to 


be found in ſeveral ſuch- like n about England. 
See Kent and Suſſenxn. | 

Sium alterum oluſatri facie Ad. 74 Ger: Rane 
majus alterum anguſtifolium Park. Erucæ folio. C. 
B. q. Cicuta aquatica Geſneri J. B. Long-leaved 
te water-hemlock or parſnip.” ec lake o Loy- 
ingland. ; 

Trifolium cum glomerulis ad nm dA ro- 
tundis. Knotted trefoil with round heads.“ I 


A + > 
. ; : "oe 
3 J * 
= A s 
* * 7 . ” 1 


found this in grovelly pics abou Sexmundham in | 
this count. Inf l 20-76 3 
Trifolium floſculis albis, in Boni ae / 
aſperis, cauliculis proximè adnatis. An trifolium 
rectum flore glomerato cum unguiculis? J. B. White ⸗ 
« flowered knotted trefoil with oblong rough heads? 
At Newmarket, where the ſeſamoides men, | 
grows, and in other places. di 10 J gde 704d 
Trifolium cochleatum modiolis de 4 Hedge, | 
< hog trefoil with rundles tefembling a thin ſegment 
4 of a cone.“ At Orford tee 16: es n 
cloſe by the key, plentifully.- - WH) goifirglb 
Veronica erecta foliis Met Le foliis he- 
| deraceis rutæ modo diviſis Lob. recta triphynlos se 
laciniata Park. triphyllos cærulea C. B. recta Ger. 
folio profunds ſecto, flore purpureo ſeu viblaceo Jo 
B. Upright fpeedwell wich divided leaves. At 
Mewel between the two wind- mills and the Warren⸗ 
lodge; and in the gravel-pits two miles beyond Bar- 
ton-mills, on the ridge of a hill where a ſmall cart- 
way croſſeth the road to hi and i in hoy ge thete- 
| abouts, plentifully, © 
Urtica Romana Ger. Park, Ribirian: Kut mas cum 
 globulis J. B. urens, pilulas ferens, prima Dioſco- 
ridis, ſemine lini C. 8B. Common Roman nettle.“ 
About Aldborough, and rs hn on 0 ea. ooat, 
plentifully. © 
Sedum minimum non acre flore 480 a Small | 
mild white-flowered ſtone-crop.” In the more bar- 


| ren grounds all along between Yarmouth and Dun- 


wich. This differs ſpecifically from the common 


pepper - wort, and not in the colour of the flower only. 


NORTH-FOLE 


ORF OLE, commonly North-folk, that 
is, if you expreſs it in Latin Borealis po- 
pulus, or the northern people, (from its 
northern ſituation, with regard to the reſt 
of the Eaſt-Angles, )] is the entire north boundary 


of Suffolk; from which it is divided by the two little 


rivers I mentioned, Ouſe the leſs and Wayeney, run- 
ning contrary ways. On the eaſt and north ſides, | 
the German ocean, abounding with fiſh, beats vio- | 


lently upon the ſhore ; and, on the weſt, Ouſe the | 


greater, ſporting itſelf with many turnings and wind- 
ings, parts it from Cambridgeſhire. The county is 
large, and almoſt all champain, except in ſome places 
where there riſe gentle hills; it is very rich, well 
ſtored with flocks of ſheep, and abounds with er 
Is has great numbers of populous villages. (for, be- 


ſides twenty-ſeven market- towns, it has ſix: hundred 


and twenty-five country-towns and villages, [or, ac- 


. cording to the book of rates, . thirty-two markets, and 
ſeven hundred and eleven villages ;)] and it is alfo 


well watered, and does not.want wood. The ſoil is 
different, according to the ſeveral quarters z in ſome 
places, it is fat, luſcious, and moiſt, . as in Merſhland 


and Fleg; in others, eſpecially to the weſt, it is poor, 


lean, and ſandy; and, in others, clayey and chalky. 


But (to follow the directions of Varro) the goodneſs 
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of the ſoil may be e ban hence, that the in- 
habitants are of a bright clear complexion ; not to 
mention their ſharpneſs of wit and' ſingular ſagacity 
in the ſtudy of our common law: ſo that it is at pre- 
ſent, and always has been reputed, the moſt fruitful 
nurſery of lawyers; [and to the law ſome of the beſt 
families in it owe their riſe. Particularly, it pro- 
duced, in the laſt age, the great Sir Henry Spelman, 
who deſerves to be here mentioned, not only as a moſt 
zealous and ſucceſsful advocate of the rights of the 
church and clergy; but alſo as he was the perſon from 
whom Mr. Speed acknowledges he received his de- 
{cription of Norfolk, and who, beſides, drew up a 
complete Survey of this his native country, out of 
which many things, very curious and remarkable, 
are inſerted in the preſent work.] But, even among 
the common-people, you may meet with many, who 
(as one expreſſes it) © if no quarrel offers, are able 
to pick one out of the quirks and niceties of the 
law“ [and, for the preventing of the great and 
frequent contentions that might enſue thereupon, and 
the inconveniencies of too many attornies, a ſpecial 
+ ſtatute was made, as long ſince as. the time of king + Stat. 33 
Henry the Sixth, to reſtrain the number of attornies Hen, Ve 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Norwich.] | 
But leſt, while I conſult ery: I ſuffer man to 
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bed into digrnions, 1 vil -paſs from theſe 40 
the plates themſelves, and, beginning at the ſouth 
9 will take a ſhort view of ng 8 


| note and antiquity. 


Upon Ouſe the leſs, e oo Iitle river. Thet 
joins it out of Suffolk, is ſeated, in a low ground, 
the ancient city * Sitomagus, mentioned by Antoni- 
nus, and corruptly named, in the fragments of an old 


Table, Simomagus and Sinomagus; [and yet it may 


be worth while to conſider whether there is not ſome- 
thing, in theſe names, which implies its being the 


+: 417 capital, city of the Iceni. If we take Simomagus to 


* the right reading, Ptolemy's Simeni (for ſo he 
names the people of thoſe parts) will favour it; and 
Sinomagus comes nearer the name Iceni, eſpecially if 
we may ſuppoſe the i caſt away, as in Hiſpani, Spani. 
Beſides, Cæſar's calling this people Cenimagni (which 


+ one, finding them diſtinctly read Ceni, Agni, is of 
ore opinion, ſhould be read Iceni,” Regniz) farther con- 


firms this conjecture.] It is now called Thetford, 
and, in Saxon, Deodpopd, by keeping the firſt ſyl- 
lable of the old name, and adding the German ford; 


fort as Sitomagus ſignifies, in Britiſh, © a city upon 
e. che river Sit, now Thet ; (and, that Magus for- 
19210 merly ſignified. 4 eity, We have the authority of P liny 3 
fo Thetford ſignifies, in Engliſh, a ford of the 


<« 'Thet,” and theſe two names Sit and Thet are not 
very unlike, [But, if we ſuppoſe (what is affirmed 
by others upon the authority of the beſt copies) that 
the true name is Deovpopd, then the interpretation 


| muſt be © a ford of the people.” It was formerly 


famous for being a ſeat of the kings of the Eaſt-An- 


gles ; but} it is now thin-peopled, though pretty 
large, and once a populous and noted place. 
other marks of its antiquity, it ſhews a huge mount 


Beſides 


caſt up to a great height, and fortified with a double 


| rainpite, and formerly too (as they ſay) with walls. | 
Some will have it to have been a work of the Ro- 


mans; but others are rather inclined to think it done 
by the Saxon. kings, under whom it was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition for a long time; [and others again 


think it. the work of the Deas who made ſo conſi- 
derable à figure in thoſe parts; becauſe the camps, 


both of the Romans and Saxons, are + png ob- 
ſerved to be much larger.] 


By the cruelty of Sueno the Dane, who ſet it on | 


fire in the year 1004; and that of the Danes, who 
ſpoiled it. fix years after ; it loſt all its dignity and 


. grandeur :: for the reſtoring of which, Arfaſtus, the 
| biſhop, removed his epiſcapal ſee from Elmham to 
_ this place; and his ſucceſſor William ſpared neither 


coſt nor pains in adorning and beautifying it; ſo that, Buckenham and Kenninghall; the latter (which ſeems Bucktukaia. 


to have had the name left it by the Iceni) + was the * 


it nine hundred and forty-ſeven burgeſſes. And, in ſeat of the honourable family of the Howards, whoſe + i C: 


under Edward the Confeſſor, there were reckoned in 


the time of William the Conqueror, it had ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty manſions, whereof two hundred and 


was ſtyled conſul. But when the third biſhop, Her- 
bert, ſirnamed Loſenga (as being made up of « lying” 
and flattery; [for leayung, in Saxon, ſignifies © a 
<« lye-or. trick” )] and one who raiſed himſelf to this 
honour by ill arts and bribery; when he (I ſay) had 
tranſlated this ſee to Norwich, this city relapſed, as 


built by Hugh Bigod, as appears from what is ſaid | 

in his original foundation- charter: I Hugh Bigod, 

_ 4 ſteward to king Henry, with his conſent, and by 
c the advice of Herbert biſhop of Norwich, placed 


0 Clunĩac Wüste in ile church of t. Mary; lately 64: 144! 


the epiſcopal ſee of Thetford; which I gave them, 
4 and afterwards founded them another more conve- 
* nient, without the village.“ Then the greateſt 
part of the city, which had ſtood on the hither bank, 
fell to decay by little and little; but in the other part, 


though that too decayed very much) about three + Two C. 


ages ago, were ſeven churches, beſides three ſmall - 
monaſteries, one whereof, they ſay, was built, in me: 
mory of the Engliſh and Danes ſlain here: for our 
hiſtorians tell us, that the moſt holy king Edmund, 
a little before his death, engaged the Danes hard 
by, for ſeven hours together, not without -vaſt loſs 


on both ſides; and that at laſt they parted with equal 


ſucceſs ; ſuch effect had thoſe frequent turns of for- 


ther deſperate: 


us, that there was formerly a great ſchool, or nur- 
ſery of learning, in this place; it may poſſibly be the 


ſame that“ Bede intimates, when he informs us, how * Hiſt. Eccl. 
Sigebert (after he was returned home, and ſettled © ® © 18. 
“in his kingdom) built a ſchool for the education Ts 


e of youth, in imitation of what he had obſerved of 
“that nature in France.“ Whether this paſſage be- 
longs to Thetford or Cambridge (for the latter lays 


claim to it, to advance its own antiquity * 1 is a r I 


too large to be diſcuſſed here. 
Notwithſtanding the eminence: which the frat. of 
the Eaſt-Saxon kings, the biſhop's ſee, and ſeveral 


monaſteries have intailed upon this place (ſuch ho- 


nours as, perhaps, few cities can boaſt of;) yet, in 


borough; for, that king requiring an account of the 


cities, boroughs; and villages of this ſhire, Norwich 
was the only city returned, and Yarmouth and Lynn 


the only boroughs ; poſſibly, becauſe ſach had only 


| that name as ſent repreſentatives to parliament, whereas 
| that privilege was not then granted to this place. In 


the ſeyenth year of king James the Firſt, a ſtatute 
paſſed in parliament for the foundation 'of an hoſpi- 
tal, a grammar-ſchoo}, and the maintenance of a 
preacher i in this town, for ever, according to the laſt 


will and teſtament of Richard Fulmarſton, knight; 


and, of later days, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, principal 
ſecretary of ſtate to king Charles the Second, built 


here a new council-houſe, and was otherwiſe, both in 
his life-time and by will, a conſiderable mine to 


this place.]. 
Upon the Waveney (aich is the 8 Wer 


river, running eaſtward) not far from its head, are 


glory is greater than to be obſcured by the envy of 


| Buchanan ; [but it was long ſince demoliſhed. 1: Fhe | 
twenty-four ſtood empty; and their chief magiſtrate | 


former, I ſhould think, took its name from © beech- 


« trees,” called by the Saxons Bucken ; [if they, 


who knew the condition of the place, did not affirm 


that they have few or no trees of that ſort; and 
therefore the more probable original may be from 

the great number of * bucks” with which we may 
eaſily ſuppoſe the neighbouring woods to have been 

if come to its laſt period; nor did the monaſtery of | 
Cluniacs, built there by his means, make amends for 
. the removal of the biſhop; That religious houſe was 


ſtocked, and which, at this day, they do not alto- 


| gether want.] It is a very beautiful and ſtrong caſtle, 
built by William d'Aubigny or de Albeneio, the Nor- 


man; to whom the Conqueror had granted the place. 
By his poſterity (Who were earls of Arundel) it de- 
ſcended to the Totſals, ſin the time of Henry III, 


by marriage 1 and from —_ by Caly and the Clif- 
; | 


tons, 


rune on both fades that ir- had made them. alroge-* Omen n+ 


um excuſſerat. 


[An anonymous author, quoted by 4 Caius, tells 8 Antiq 
Cant. P. 148. 


the gth of Edward the Firſt, it was neither a city nor 
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Depeham. 


| + Redimitus. Of a market. 


| Funily of the tons, it came at length to the family of the Knevets. 


Knevets. 


This laſt is very ancient, having been famous, ever 
lince the time of John Knevet, lord Chancellor of 
England under Edward the Third; and it is very 
much enlarged and branched itſelf by honourable 
marriages; for, beſides thoſe of Buckenham, the fa- 
mous knights, Sir Henry Knevet of Wiltſhire, and 
Sir Thomas Knevet of Aſhwel-thorp, were deſcended 
thence. [In the year 1720, Catharine, the wife of 
Richard Bokenham, claimed the title of baroneſs 


Berners, by deſcent from Sir John Bourchier, lord 


Aſhwel- 


— Berners.] Aſhwel-thorp is a neighbouring little 
orp. 


town, which, from the Thorps, ancient knights, did, 
Lord Bour- by the Tilneys and lords Bourchiers of Berners, at 
_—_ laſt deſcend by inheritance to the above-mentioned 
x Thomas Knevet. The aforeſaid Buckenham is held 
upon this condition, that the lords of it be butlers at 
the coronation of the kings of England; ſo, in Carle- 
ton, a neighbouring village, (a thing, perhaps, not 
unworthy our notice) © Ralph de Carleton,” and ano- 
23 ther perſon, © held lands by the ſervice of carrying 
| Paftilles ha- our lord the king an hundred || herrings in pies, 
bum. e when they firſt came in ſeaſon, to what part of 
England ſoever he ſhould then be in.” [The 
town of Yarmouth by charter is bound to ſend to 
the ſheriffs of Norwich theſe hundred herrings, which 
are to be baked in twenty-four pies or paſties, and 
thence delivered to the lord of the manor of Eaſt- 
Carleton, who 1s to convey them to the king ; which 
is every year duly obſerved to this day, and an in- 
. denture drawn up, the ſubſtance whereof is, © That, 
upon delivery of theſe pies to the lord of the ma- 
* nor, he ſhall acknowledge the receipt, and be 
«* obliged to convey them to the king“ 
North from Carleton, and not far from Aſhwel- 
thorp, is Depeham, where grew the linden-tree men- 
tioned and deſcribed by Mr. Evelyn, in his Sylva; 
a tree of vaſt bigneſs, which he calls Tilia Coloffia De- 
pemenſi s, but now blown down. To the eye, it ſtands 
| over the other trees, when viewed at a diſtance, as a 
giant looks among ſo any pigmies; and, at the foot 
of it, is a ſpring which petrifies ſticks, leaves, and 
whatever falls into it. 


Dis. Waveney preſently waters Diſce, now Dis; a little 


town of pretty good note, which king Henry the Firſt 
beſtowed upon Richard de Lucy, who, ſhortly after, 
made it over to Walter Fitz-Robert, with his daugh- 
ter; and Robert Firz-Walter, one of his poſterity, 
procured for It, of Edward the Firſt, the privilege 
From hence, though Waveney is + 
thick-ſet with towns, it has not one that can boaſt of 

antiquity, except Shelton, which 1s at ſome diſtance 

from it, and gave a name to the very ancient family 

Sele of the Shelns but, before it gets to the ſea, it 
83 ri- joins the river Garienis, called by the Britons Guerne, 
Vers": and by the Engliſh Gerne and Jere, doubtleſs, from 
the alder-trees, (ſo named in Britiſh) with which it is 

ſhaded. It riſes in the middle of this county, not 

far from a ſmall village called Garveſton, to which it 


Barons of gave a name; and near it is Hengham, which had its 
Fe Or n. barons, called alſo de Rhia, deſcended from John 


Marſhal (brother's ſon to William Marſhal earl of 
Pembroke) to whom king John gave the lands of 
Hugh de Gornay, the traitor, with the daughter and 
coheir of Hubert lord of Rhia ; but, in proceſs of 
time, it paſſed from the Marſhals to the Morleys, 
and from them, by Lovel, to the Parkers lords Mor- 
ley. [Afterwards, it was purchaſed by Sir Philip 
Woodhouſe ; to whoſe ſon it deſcended.] At a little 
diſtance is Skulton, otherwiſe called Burdos ; which 


| was held ett condition, that the lord of it, at the | 


dence for it are two copies of that hiſtory which he 
tranſlated ; one in French, and the other in old Eng- 


But to return.] The river 
empties itſelf into it from the ſouth; upon which, 


containing twenty-four acres. 


N I. 


coronation of the kings of ere n 0 er- 
« Lardiner,” as they term him. | 
[Near Skulton is Woodriſing, epi de ter of weite 

the family of Southwell, but ſince ſold, firſt to Sir 

Francis Crane, and then to Robert Bedle; the South- 

wells (of which family was the late Sir Robert South- 

well, principal ſecretary of ſtate for the kingdom of 

Ireland, and employed in ſeveral-negotiations abroad) 

are now ſeated at King's-Weſton' in Glouceſterſhire.] 

More to the eaſt, lies Wimundham, now contracted | 

into Windham [(in the hundred of Forehowe, ſo Windham. 

called from the four hills or high places, in Saxon, 

heab, upon which they held their meetings ;)] and 

famous for being the burying-place of the Albinies; 

earls of Arundel, whoſe anceſtor William de Albiney; 

butler to king Henry the Firſt, built a church here, 

and made it a cell to the monaſtery of St. Alban's; 

upon the ſteeple; which is very high, William Kett, 885 

one of the two Norfork-incendiarics, was hanged, in 

the year 1549. [It was ſold by the laſt of the Knes 

vets of that place to Henry Hobart, chief juſtice of 5 

the Common-pleas.] Nor muſt we paſs by Attle- Attlebo- 

borough at five miles diſtance; the ſeat of the ancient rough. 

family of the Mortimers, whoſe bearing is different Morten, 

from thoſe of Wigmore (namely, a ſhield or, 8 

de fleurs de liz fables ;”.and who founded here a 

collegiate church, whereof, at preſent, there are no 

remains. Their eſtate paſſed formerly, by marriage, 

to the Radcliffs earls of Suſſex, to the family of Fitz-/ 

Ranulph, and to Ralph Bigod; [or elſe came from 

the Bigods to Fitz-Ranulph, and fo to the Radcliffs, 

as ſome affirm. This place (if John Bramis, a monk 

of Thetford, may be credited) is of great note and 

antiquity ; he will have it to have been built and for- 

tified by Atlynge, a king of thoſe parts; and his evi- 
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liſh. Whatever credit theſe may deſerve, it is cer- 
tain that the termination borough, wherever it oc- 
curs, denotes ſomething of antiquity, as, a caſtle, a 
fort, or the like.] But to return to the river. | 
The Yare has not run far, towards the eaſt, till a 
little river, Wentſum, (by others called Wentfar) 


near its riſe, is a ſquare intrenchment at Taiſborough, 

It ſeems to be an in- 
campment of the Romans; poſſibly, that which, in 

the chorographical Table er by Marcus Velſe- 
rus, is called Ad Taum. [Hard by is Thurton, Thurton. 
where, about twenty years ſince, were dug up ſeyeral 
Roman coins of Quintillus, Tetricus, Gallienus, Vic- | 
torinus, and others.] Lower down, on the fame 

river, formerly ſtood Venta Icenorum, the moſt flou- Venta Iceno- 
riſhing city of this people; but it has now loſt its an-""®: 
cient name, and is called Caſtor. Nor need we won- Caſtor. 


der, that, of the three Ventæ in Britain, this alone 
ſhould have loſt its name, when it has loſt its very 


being; for, now, ſetting aſide the broken walls (which, 
in a ſquare, contain about thirty acres,) with the marks 
where the buildings have ſtood, and ſome few Ro- 
man coins which they now and then dig up, there is 
nothing of it left. * [The deſcription of this place 
agrees exactly with thoſe given by Polybius, Vege- 
tius, and others, concerning the ancient way of in- 


campment among the Romans; the places allo for 


the four gates are ſtill manifeſtly" to be ſeen. | The 
Porta Pretoria looked towards the eaſt ; oppoſite to 
which, (without the Porta Decumana, and cloſe by 
the river-ſide) Ware ſtill remain ſome ruins of a tower. ad 


> 


% 


Aug 


Raynbam. 
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| The walls, incloſing the camp, were of flint and i very 
large bricks. ] But, in after-ages, Norwich, at three 


miles diſtance, had its riſe out of this, ſtanding near 
the confluence of the Yare and another anonymous 


river called by ſome Bariden ; [not far from the head 


of which is Raynham, the ſeat of Charles lord viſ- 
count Townſhend, a perſon of great virtue, honour, 
and abilities; whoſe father Horatio lord Townſhend, 


baron of King's-Lynn, was, in the year 1682, ad- 
vanced to the more honourable title of viſcount 


Horsford. 


Norwich. 


Wic what it 

ſignifies a- 

| mong the 
Saxons. 


Townſhend of Raynham.] The ſaid anonymous 
river, in a long courſe, with its dented and winding 
banks, comes to the Lare, by Attlebridge ; leaving 
Horsford to the north, where the caſtle of William 


de Caſinet or Cheney (who, in the reign of Henry 


the Second, was one of the chief among the nobility) 


lies overgrown with buſhes and brambles. 


Norwich, above-mentioned, is a famous city, called, 
in Saxon, Nop'pic, 1. e. the northern bay or bo- 
“ ſom,” (if, pic, in Saxon, fignifies © a bay or wind- 


« ing,” as Rhenanus has told us ;) for here the river 


runs along with many windings ; or © the northern 
« ſtation,” (if pic, as 8 Junius will have it, 
ſignifies © a ſecure {tation,” where the houſes are built 
cloſe one to another ;) or elſe © the northern caſtle,” 


if pic (as Alfrick the Saxon has affirmed) denotes 


« a caſtle.” [And the original of the name ſeems 


plainly to be from the caſtle there; for though it can- 


not be denied but pic fignifies © a boſom of the ſea, 


« a ſtation for ſhips,” and © a village,” as well as 


4 a caſtle,” yet the circumſtances ſeem here to de- 


termine it to the laſt ſenſe: for the initial North, bein g 


a relative term, muſt have ſomething oppoſite to an- 


ſwer it; whereas we meet with no bays or boſoms on 
the ſouth ſide; 


but, not above three miles ſouth, we 


find che foreſaid remains of an ancient royal caſtle, 
which ſtill keeps ſome footſteps of antiquity in its 


name of Caſtor. 


town does, in ſome meaſure, appear; for; if it took 


its name from the caftle, it is evident it muſt be of 
leſs antiquity. The caftle, indeed, one would ima- 
gine, from the circular form of the ditch and vaſt 


compaſs of it, to have been either Daniſh or Norman; 


but that there muſt have been one earlier is clear, 


both from the Saxon original, and a charter of Henry 
the Firſt, directed to Harvey, firſt biſhop of Ely; 
<« whereby that church is abſolved from all ſervices 
e due to the caſtle of Norwich.” Now (as Sir Henry 
Spelman well obſerves) ſuch ſervices could not be 


impoſed, whillt the lands were in the hands of the 


biſhops, monks, &c. and conſequently muſt needs be- 


come due, whilſt in the hands of ſome ſecular owner; 


(and the laſt of theſe was Tombertus, governor of | 


the ſouthern Girvii, who beſtowed: them on his wife 


Etheldreda, foundreſs of the monaſtery of Ely, about | 
the year 677 3) ſo that from hence it appears, that the | 
date of this caſtle is at leaſt ſo far back, and, per- 


haps, much farther. 


The reaſon why church-lands | 
were exempt from ſervices ſeems to be expreſſed in 


the laws of Edward the Second: © Becauſe the prayers | 
of the church ought to be looked on as more ef- | 
e fectual than the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm.“! 


Auguſta 
aracorum. 


But, if I ſhould imagine, with ſome, that Norwich 
was the ſame with Venta, this would be wittingly to 
believe a lye; for it has no better title to the name 
of Venta than Baſil has to that of Auguſta, or Bal- 
dach to Babylonia; namely, as this laſt aroſe upon 
the fall of Babylonia, and the firſt upon that of Au- 
guſta ; juſt ſo our Norwich roſe, though late, out of | 


the ancient Venta : which appears from its name- in | * 8 


Vo. I. 


Now, from hence the age of the 


Britiſh authors, Caer Guarani: wherein (as alſo in 
the river Wentſum or Wentſar) we find the plain re- 
mains of the name Venta; for the name of Norwich 
does not appear in any of our writers, before the time 
of the Daniſh wars. 
built either by Cæſar or Guiteline the Briton, as ſome 
fabulous authors affirm, who ſwallow every thing that 
is offered, without conſideration or judgment. How- 
ever, at preſent, on account of its wealth, populouſ- 
neſs, neatneſs of buildings, and beautiful churches, 
with the number of them (for it hath had fifty paro- 


alſo for the induſtry of its citizens, their loyalty to & 
their prince, and civility to foreigners ; it is deſervedly 


tain. 


nutes. It is pleaſantly ſeated, long-ways, on the ſide 
of an hill, reaching from ſouth to north a mile and 
a half; the breadth of it is ſcarce half ſo much, and, 
towards the ſouth, it contracts itſelf by little and little, 
like a cone. It is fortified with ſtrong walls (with 


channel and fteep banks, after it has, with its wind- 


north part of the city. In the infancy thereof, and 
licy nor conduct) Sueno the Dane, who invaded Eng- 
land with a great army, firſt ſpolled, and then burnt 


Edward the Confeffor, © had one thouſand three hun- 


* to the king, and ten to the earl; and, beſides that, 
cc twenty ſhillings, four prebendaries, ſix ſextaries 
&« of honey, and || a bear with ſix dogs to bait him. 


* king; a hundred ſhillings * as a fine to the queen, 
<* with an ambling palfrey; twenty pounds + blank 
< alſo to the cat, and twenty ſhillings fine by tale.” 
In the reign of William the Firſt, this was the ſeat 
of a civil war, which Ralph earl of the Eaſt-Angles 
raiſed againſt that king ; for, after he had eſcaped by 
flight, his wife, with the Armorican Britons, endured 
a cloſe ſiege in this place, till, for want of proviſions, 
ſhe was forced to make her eſcape and quit her coun- 
try; and; at that time, the city was ſo impaired, that 
(as appears by the ſame Domeſday) there were ſcarce 
five hundred and ſixty burghers left in it. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, mentions this ſurrender in 
a letter to king William, in theſe words: « Your 
6 kingdom is purged from the infection of the Bri- 
tons (or Armoricans ;) the caſtle of Norwich is 
« ſurrendered ; and the Britons, who were in it and 
“had lands here in England, upon granting them 


« without your ſpecial licenſe.” 
ward, it began by little and little to recover out of 
this deluge of miſeries; and biſhop Herbert, whoſe 


tranſlated the epiſcopal ſee from Thetford: hither. He 
built a very beautiful cathedral in the eaſt and lower 
part of the city, in a place, till then, called Cow- 
| holm, near the caſtle; the firſt ſtone whereof, in the 
reign of William Rufus, and in the year of our lord 
1096, he himſelf laid, with this inſcription : 


l 
1 


377 


So far is it from having been 


chial churches, and + thirty-fix are now in uſe ;) as . Tt has me 


$0 pariſhes, 


reckoned among the moſt confiderable cities in Bri- 
Its latitude is fifty-two degrees, forty minutes; 
and its longitude twenty-four degrees, fifty-five mi- 


a great many turrets and eleven gates) on all ſides 
except the eaſt, which the river defends with its deep 


ing reaches, over which are four bridges, waſhed the 
in the reign of king Etheldred, (a prince of no po- 
it; notwithſtanding which, it recovered,” and, (as 
appears by the Conqueror's Survey) in the reign of 


dred and twenty burghers; at which time” (to de- 
ſcribe it from the ſame book) © it paid twenty pounds 


( Ur/um, & — 


+ Now, it pays ſeventy pounds by weight to che Ge canes ad 


5 De FINN 
+ Blancas. 


Lanfrank, 


< life and limb, have taken an oath to depart your 
4 dominions within forty any, and never to return 
From that time for- 


reputation had ſuffered much by ſimoniacal practices, 


DOMINUS 


built anew, was populous for a village, and was 
© made a corporation.” That king Stephen alſo 


Allani. 


+ Levidenſs- 
um quorun- 
dam pauno - 
YU. 


it liberally with lands ſufficient for the maintenance 
of ſixty monks, who had neat and curious cloiſters. 


church thus built, and an epiſcopal ſee placed here, 
it became” (as Malmſbury has it) “a town fa- 
e mous for merchandiſe, and the number of its in- 


they call it) or inheritance, is evident from the public 
records; but Henry the Second took it from him, 


ſon, the junior king, as they called him, when he was 
aſpiring to the crown, had promiſed it in ample terms 
to Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, whom he had drawn 
over to his party. Bigod, however, adhering to the 


young king (who could not confine his eager hopes | 
of the crown within the bounds of Juſtice and equity) | 


its infancy. 


Firſt to wall their city round; and they afterwards 
| accordingly did it, to the great ſtrength and ornament | | 
thereof. In the year 1403, they obtained leave of | 


in the very heart of the city, they built a very beauti- 
| ſet days, 1s plentifully furniſhed with all ſorts of pro- 
nor the bloody inquiſition then ſetting up, flocked 


tradition here) the ornaments of ſtriping and flowering 


T1: E 
DOMINUS HERBERTUS POSUIT PRIMUM 


LAPIDEM IN NOMINE PATRIS, FILII, ET 
SPIRITUS SANCTI. AMEN. 


That is, 
« Lord [biſhop] Herbertus laid the firſt ſtone, in 


<« the name of the Father, Son, and . Ghoſt. 
« Ame.” 


| Afterwards, he procured a licenſe from pope Paſ- 


Chal © to confirm and eſtabliſh it to be the mother- 
cc church of Norfolk and Suffolk ;” and he endowed 


But theſe were removed ; and a dean, with fix preben- 
daries, and others, ſettled in their places. After the 


„ habitants. And, in the 17th of king Stephen” (as 
we read in ſome ancient records) © Norwich. was 


granted it to his ſon William, for an appennage (as 


and held it himſelf, notwithſtanding that Henry, his 


miſerably harraſſed this city; and he is thought to 
have rebuilt that caſtle on the high hill near the ca- 
thedral, within the city ; which is incompaſſed with 


a trench of ſuch vaſt depth, that, in thoſe days, it |. 
was looked on as impregnable ; but Lewis of France, 


under whom the rebellious barons. had confederated 
againſt king John, eaſily took it by ſiege. The rea- 
ſon why I fancy that it was Bigod who repaired the 

caſtle is, becauſe I obſerved lions ſaliant cut in a ſtone, 
in the ſame manner as the Bigods formerly uſed them 
in their ſeals, of whom there was one that ſealed with 
a croſs; and this was the condition of Nor wich, in 


But, in the next age, it W d increaſed, nd 
abounded with wealthy citizens, who, by an humble | 
petition in parliament, deſired liberty of Edward the 


Henry the Fourth, that inſtead of bailiffs (which they 
had before) they might ele& a mayor yearly ; and, * 


ful town-houſe, near the market-place, which, on the 


viſions. It is partly indebted for its proſperity to 
the people of the Netherlands, who, when they could 
no longer endure the tyranny of the duke of || Alva, 


hither in great numbers, and firſt brought in the ma- 
nufacture of flight ſtuffs + ; [that is according to a 


the ſtuffs, which have been wonderfully improved by 
the ingenuity of the weavers, of late years, in the 
making of damaſks; camblets, druggets, black and 
white crape, and other things; inſomuch that it is 
computed, that ſtuffs to the. value of 700,000 l. have 


# I; 


ſometimes been manufactured here, in one year.] But 


why do I fo long inſiſt upon theſe matters, ſince ** Al, SG. 


moſt of them, together with the hiſtory of the biſhops, 
the ſucceſſion of their magiſtrates, and the fury of 


that villainous rebel Kett againſt this city, are very 


elegantly deſcribed by Alexander Nevil, a perſon emi- 


nent for birth and learning ? I will only add, that, 


in the year 1583, the citizens, by the help of an n#rumento 
engine for that purpoſe, conveyed water through ” dh 
pipes into the higheſt parts of the city. And here I 

could ſummon both Polydore Virgil the Italian, and 

Angelus Capellus the Frenchman, before the tribunal 

of venerable antiquity, to give an account, how they 

came to affirm that our old Ordovices (who lived 

almoſt under another hemiſphere) inhabited this Nor- 

wich; I could bring the ſame action againſt our 
countryman Caius, but that I am ſatisfied it was no- 

thing but a natural love of his native Ny that 


blinded the good, learned, old man. 


[This city is honoured by making one of the many 
titles of his grace the duke of Norfolk, the father of 
the laſt duke being created by king Charles the Se- 
cond, in the ewenty-fourth year of his reign, earl of 
Norwich,] And I have nothing more to add about 
Norwich, unleſs you have a mind to run over theſe 
verſes made upon it by John Johnſton, a Scotchman : 


Urbs ſpecioſa ſitu, nitidis pulcherrima teftis, 
Grata peregrinis, delicioſa ſuis. 
Bellorum ſedes, trepido turbante tumultu, | 
Triſtia Neuſtriaco ſub duce damna tulit. 
_ Vittis diſſidiis, poſtquam caput ardua cal _ 
Extulit, immenſis crevit opima opibus. 
Cultus vincit opes, & cultum gratia rerum, 
Quam bene! fi luxus non comitetur opes. 
Omnia ſic aded ſola hac ſibi fufficit, ut fi 
5 ors regno oft, bec caput N queat. 


; wad: _ .. 


A town, whoſe ſtately piles and happy ſeat 

Her citizens and ſtrangers both delight 
Whole tedious ſiege and plunder made her bear 

In Norman troubles an unhappy ſhare, 

And feel the ſad effects of dreadful war. | 
Theſe ſtorms &erblown, now bleſs'd with conſtant 
| peace, 

She ſaw her riches and ber trade increaſe. 
State here by wealth, by beauty wealth's out- 
done ; | 

How bleſs'd. if vain exceſs be yet unknown | 1 
So fully is ſhe from herſelf ſupply'd,. | 


That England, while ſhe Randy, can never want 1 


an head. 


From Norwich, the river Lare, wi it an increaſe 
of other waters which take the ſame name, rolls on 
in a winding channel, and abounds with the fiſh 
called Ruff; and, becauſe the Engliſh in that word A ru. 
expreſs the Latin aſperum, John Cas termed the De Rario- 
fiſh Aſpredo : for the body of it is all over rough ; en N 

um Hiſtoria 

is full of ſharp fins, loves ſandy places, and, in ſhape | 
and bignels, is much like a perch. The colour of E Per ſumma: 
the back is a dark brown; the * belly, a paliſh yel- . per ins. 
low. Along the jaws, it is marked with a double 
ſemicircular line; the upper half of the eye is a dark 
brown; the under yellowiſh like gold; and the ball 
black. It is particularly remarkable for a line drawn 


along the back, like a croſs thread tied to the body; 


the tail and fins are, all over, ſpotted with black. 

When it is provoked, the fins briſtle up ; when quiet, > 

they lie flat and cloſe, Is cats like a perch, and is. 
, particu- 
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mel particularly valued for 1 Its || ſhortneſs and wholeſome- 
neſs. 
Claxton. The Yare, che: paſſed. Claxton, (where is a 
round caſtle, built by Sir Thomas Gawdy, knight, 
Redeham. chief juſtice of the Common-pleas) [runs to Rede- 
ham, a ſmall village upon the ſame river, ſo called 
from the © reeds” growing in the marſhy grounds 
thereabouts. Here it was that Lothbroc, the Daniſh 
nobleman, landed, being by a ſudden ſtorm driven 
from his own coaſt, while he was hawking; and, 
finding entertainment at king Edmund's court, then 
at Caſtor, he lived there, till he was murdered by the 
| king's huntſman. Upon the news, his ſons (though 
the murdered had been ſufficiently puniſhed) landed, 
with twenty thouſand men, to revenge the death of 
their father, and waſted the whole kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Angles; and, on the 2oth of November, anno 
870, barbarouſly murdered the king thereof. By this 
account, Redeham muſt be of elder date than Yar- 
mouth; becauſe, if this had been then built, Loth- 
broc had, doubtleſs, ſtopped there, for aſſiſtance and 
direction. 
The Yare, now juft at the ſea, whos! a turn to the 
ſouth, that it may deſcend more gently into the ocean; 


by which means it makes a ſort of little tongue or ſlip 


of land; waſhed, on one ſide, by itſelf, and on the 
other, by the ſea. In this lip, upon an open ſhore, 
Yarmouth. I ſaw Yarmouth, in Saxon, Liap-mu's and Jien- mu ð, 
Garienis hi- i. e. © the mouth of the Garienis,” a very neat har- 


am. bour and town, fortified both by art and nature; for : 


though it is almoſt ſurrounded with water (on the 

weſt, with the river, over which is a draw-bridge ; 

1 and on other ſides with the ſea;) except to the north, 
| where it is joined to the continent; yet is it fenced 

with ſtrong ſtately walls, which, with the river, give 

it the figure of an oblong ſquare; and, beſides the 


towers upon theſe, there is a mole or mount to the 
eaſt, from whence the great guns command the ſea, 


+ Now, two. which is ſcarce fifty paces diſtant from it. It + has 
| but one church; but that is very large, and has a 
ſtately high ſpire ; built, near the north gate by Her- 

bert biſhop of Norwich ; below which, the founda- 

tions of a noble work, deſigned for an enlargement 


to this, are raiſed above-ground. I dare not affirm, 


that this was the old Garianonum, where formerly 

the Stableſian horſe lay in garriſon againſt the barba- 

rians; nor yet the neighbouring little village Caſtor, 

(formerly the ſeat of Sir John Falſtaff, an eminent 

knight) famous among the inhabitants, on account of 

its antiquity; though there is a report, that the river 
FTPaare had another mouth, juſt under it. But as I am 
Guia. thoroughly convinced, that the Garianonum was at 
Burgh«caſtle in Suffolk, which is ſcarce two miles diſ- 
tant from the oppoſite bank of the river; ſo am I 
apt to think, that Yarmouth roſe out of its ruins, 
and that this Caſtor was one of the Roman caſtles, 
placed alſo at a mouth of the river Yare now ſhut 


Caurus; of up: for, as the north-weſt wind plays the tyrant 


which, ſee upon the coaſt of Holland over- againſt this place, and 
Somner's PP 


Portus Ic- has ſtopped up the middle mouth of the Rhine with 


dis, P. 53. ſands, in like manner has the + north-eaſt damaged 


7 90 this coaſt, and ſeems, by ſweeping up heaps of ſand, 


James II. to have obſtructed this harbour; [for the cleanſing 
Fol and and keeping open of which, many ſtatutes have paſſed 
19 ill, III, in parliament, in regard to the great importance thercof, 
4e. for carrying on the trade and navigation of this king- 

dom.] Nor will it be any injury, if 1 call this our 

.Yarmouth (ſo nearly joined to the old Garianonum) 
Gariano- Garianonum itlelf; ſince the Garienis, from whence 


zum. it had jts name, has now changed its channel, and 


0 


enters the ſea below this town, to which it alſo gave 
the name: for I cannot but own, that this Yarmouth 
is of a later date; for, when that old Garianonum 


was gone to decay, and there were none left to defend 


this ſhore, Cerdick, the warlike Saxon, landed here Cerdick the 
(from whence the place is called by the inhabitants, Saxon. 

at this day, Cerdick- ſand, and by other hiſtorians + Cerdick- 
Cerdick-ſhore;) and, when he had harraſſed the Iceni __ 


+ See Hamp- 


with a grievous war, he ſet ſail from hence for the thire. 
weſt, where he ſettled the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons. 
And, not long -after, the Saxons, inſtead of Garia- 
nonum, built a new town in that moiſt watery field 
upon the weſt fide of the river, which they called 
Yarmouth ; but, the fituation thereof proving un- 
wholeſome, they removed to the other ſide of the river, 


called then (from the ſame Cerdick) Cerdick-fand ; 


and there they built this new town, wherein (as Domieſ.. 
day-book has it) there flouriſhed, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, ſeventy burghers. Afterwards, Guil. Wor: 
about the year of our Lord 1340, the citizens walled ter. 
it round, and, in a ſhort time, became ſo rich and 
powerful, that they often engaged their neighbours 

of Leoſtoff, and the Portuenſes, (fo they called the 
inhabitants of tlie cinque-ports) in ſca-fights, with 
great ſlaughter on both ſides ; for they had a parti- 
cular ſpite againit them ; poſſibly upon this account, 
becauſe they were excluded out of the number and 
privileges of the cinque-ports, which the old Garia- 
nonum, and their anceſtors under the count of the 
Saxon ſhore, formerly enjoyed. But a ſtop was put 
to thele encounters by royal authority, or (as others 
think) by the damp caſt upon them by that grievous 
plague which, in one year, took ſeven thouſand ſouls 

out of this little town, as appears by an old chrono- 


graphical Table hung up in the church; which alſo 


gives an account of their wars with the inhabitants. 

of the cinque-ports and Leoſtoff. From that time 

they decayed, and had not wealth ſufficient to carry 

on their trade ; upon which they have betaken them- 

ſelves moſtly to the herring-fiſhing (for ſo they gene- 
rally“ call them, though the learned think them to“ Haleces. 
be the Chalcides and the Leucomænides;) a ſort of Stat. 31 Ed. 


fiſh that is more plentiful upon this coaſt than upon III. e. 1. and 


35 Ed. III. 
any other in the world; for it is almoſt incredible e. 1. 


what a great and thronged fair here is at Michaelmas, 
and what quantities of herring and other fiſh are 


| vended. At this time, the cinque-ports, by an old 


cuſtom, appoint a number of bailiffs, as commiſ- | 
ſioners, to ſend hither; who (to ſpeak out of their 
diploma or commiſſion) along with the magiſtrates of 


the town, „during the free fair, hold a court for 


“matters belonging to the fair, govern it, execute 
* the king's juſtice, and keep the king's peace.” The 
harbour underneath is of great advantage, not only 
to the inhabitants, but thoſe of Norwich alſo; and 
they are at an Þ infinite charge to keep it open againſt + stat 1 

the violence of the ſea, Dn to do juſtice and make ha and 
amends for what it has ſwallowed up on this coaſt, 10 * III, 
has here heaped up ſands, and made them a little 
iſland. {In the reign of king Charles the Second, 


Sir Robert Paſton, of Paſton in this county, was, from 


dan. e. 7 


this place, created viſcount, and afterwards earl of 


Yarmouth. Ameha-Sophia de Walmoden, com- Collins's 
ing into England in 1739, was advanced to the dig- Peerage. 
nity of a peereſs of Great Britain, by the names, ſtyles, 
and titles, of baroneſs and counteſs of Yarmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, for the term of her natural 
life, on March 24, 1739-40.] 

At this mouth alſo, another river, called by ſome 


\Thyrn, — itſelf with the Lare; it riſes near Thyrn river. 


Holt, 
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Blickling. 


11 


Holt, ſo called from the wood, and noted for its 
market; and, running all along, as it were, in a pa- 
rallel line with the Vare, at about five miles diſtance, 
it goes by Blickling, the ſeat of the ancient and fa- 
mous family of Clare, who lived formerly at Ormeſby , 
[but heretofore the ſeat of the Bolens, of which fa- 
mily was Thomas Bolen, earl of Wiltſhire ; and Anne 


Bolen, wife to Henry the Eighth, and mother to 
queen Eliſabeth, was born here. It came to the Clares 


by a marriage with the daughter of James Bolen, 
uncle to queen Eliſabeth ; and, by Edward Clare, 
knight of the order of St. Michael, was ſold to Sir 


Henry Hobart, chief juſtice of the Common-pleas, 


Collins's 
Peerage. 


who built there a ſtately houſe, that is ſtill enjoyed 
by his poſterity ; of whom Sir John Hobart, only 


ſon of Sir Henry, who had been inſtalled a knight of 


the Bath, June 17, 1725, was advanced, on May 
28, 1728, to the dignity of a baron of this realm, by 


the title of lord Hobart, baron Hobart of Blickling, 


in the county of Norfolk; and, on January 31, 


1739-40, was ſworn lord lieutenant of that county. 


On the «th of September, 1746, he was advanced to 
the dignity of earl of Buckinghamſhire. His lordſhip 


Aleſham. 


St. Bennet's 


died, at his houſe in St. James's- ſquare, on Septem- 


ber 22, 1756; and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon | 
5 John, lord Hobart, now the ſecond earl of Buck- 


inghamſhire.] Then it runs by Aleſham, a pretty 


| populous market-town, where formerly the earl of 


Athol in Scotland had poſſeſſions ; and then, by the 


ruinous monaſtery of St. Benedict de Hulmo (com- 
. monly St. Bennet in the Holm, i. e. “ in a river- 


« iſland ;”) which was built by Canutus the Dane, 
and afterwards ſo fortified by the monks with ſtrong 


walls and bulwarks, that it looked more like a caſtle 


than a cloiſter : fo that William the Conqueror could 


not poſſibly take it, till a monk betrayed it, on con- 
dition that he ſhould be made abbot; which he ac- 


cordingly was; but, preſently, the new abbot (as the 


| ſtory goes among the inhabitants) was by the king's 


+ Fibre. 


Ludham. 
Clipſoy. 


ſpecial order hanged for a traitor, and fo received the 


juſt reward of his treachery. The ground in this 


iſland is ſo fenny, that, if you only cut the * little 


| ſtrings and roots of the trees and ſhrubs that grow in 
it, it will ſwim upon the water, and you may draw it 


after you, whither you pleaſe ; and ſome conclude, 
from the cockles now and then dug up there, thar 
the ſea has formerly broken in ſo far. From hence 
the river glides on by Ludham, [formerly] a ſeat of 
the biſhops of Norwich; then by Clipſpy, which 


gave a name to an ancient and eminent family in 


Fleg. 


— dwelling- place; 


theſe parts; and ſo it preſently joins the are. 
Near the place where this river runs into the ſea, 


it makes orie ſide of a peninſula, called at this day 


Fleg; the ſoil is fruitful, and bears corn very well; 
and here the Danes ſeem to have made their firſt ſet- 


tlement, both becauſe it is neareſt their landing, and 
is pretty well fortified by nature, as being almoſt ſur- 
rounded with water; and alſo becauſe, in that little 
compaſs of ground, we find thirteen villages ending 
in by, a Daniſh word which ſignifies “ a village or 
and hence the Bi- lagines of the 


Daniſh writers, and our by-laws here in England, 


come to ſignify ſuch laws as are peculiar to each town 


Winterton. 


or village. ] 

From the Yare's mouth, the ſhore runs 1 1 
rectiy north to Winterton, a little promontory of note 
among the ſeamen ; which, I fancy, had that name 


given it from its cold and winterly ſituation; for it 


lies open to the ſea (the parent of winds and cold) 
which ruſhes violently againſt the banks raiſed on pur- | 


poſe to oppoſe it. 


Second granted a market and-a fair, at the inſtance of 


Bacon, and }. Brett. 


N I. 


And yet the neighbouring fields, 

all round, are looked upon by ſeveral to be the fatteſt A oil very 

and looſeſt in all England, as requiring the leaſt la- fat. 

bour, and bringing the largeſt increaſe, for (as Pliny 

ſays of Bizacium in Africa) it may be plowed with a 

very bad horſe, and an old woman drawing againſt 

him. 8 
From Winterton the ſhore Babe turns weſt⸗ 

ward, going back, for a long way together, in a 

level, without any conſiderable juttings- out into the 

ſea, as far as Eccles, which is almoſt ſwallowed up 

by the ocean; then it runs on, with a higher ſhore, 

by Bronholm, formerly a ſmall monaſtery, endowed 

by the Glanvils, and ſeated upon a high hill; the croſs 

whereof was by our anceſtors had in mighty vene- 

ration; and not far from Gimmingham, which, among Gimming- 


other manors, J, earl of Warren and Surry formerly ham. 


gave to Thomas earl of Lancaſter. [Here (ſaith Sir 
Henry Spelman) the ancient cuſtom of - tenure in 


ſoccage is ſtill kept up, the tenant not paying his 


rent in money, but in ſo many days work.] Then 
along by Cromer (where the inhabitants, at a great 
expence, endeavoured to maintain a F little harbour + Cuthonen. 
againſt the violence of the ſea, bur in vain. | 

[Not far from hence is Greſham, which gave a name Greſham, 
to a family rendered particularly eminent by Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham, founder of Greſham-college and of 
the Royal Exchange in London. Eaſt of Greſham, 
at a {mall diſtance from the ſea, is Mundeſley, where, Mundeſley. 
ſome years ago, at a cliff, were taken up large bones 
(thought to be of a monſter) which were petrified.]) 
From Cromer, the ſhore runs to Wauburnhope, a 


creek + not long fince fortified ; ſo called from the + $0 ſaid 


little town of Wauburn, to which king Edward the wan 1607. 


auburn, 


Oliver de Bourdeaux. Next to this is Clay, [a port Clay. 


memorable || for a ſon and heir to the king of Scot- || Walfingh, 
land being there intercepted, anno 1406, in his way to tig. 
France, by the ſeamen of the place; who made a of 


566. 


preſent af him to king Henry the Fourth.] And, 
over-againſt it on the other bank of the little river, 


is Blakeney, called, by our countryman Bale, Ni- Blakeney. 


geria; a famous college of Carmelite friars in thedaſt 
age [but one,] built by Robert de Roos, Robert 1321. 


ſeat of the knightly family of the Heydons) a perſon 
in that age of fo univerſal and fo profound learning, 
that he was highly admired by the Italians, and went 


commonly by the name of the Reſolute Doctor; Poor Ref 
cc E 

your inclinations lead you to ſearch into the nature 

of Almighty God, no one has writ more accurately 

e upon his eſſence; if you have a mind to ſearch into 

the cauſes of things, the effects of nature, the va- 


whereupon Paulus Panſa writes thus of him: 


“ rious motions of the heavens, and the contrary qua- 

« lities of the elements; here you are preſenteed 
« with a magazine. This one Reſolute Doctor has 

« furniſhed the Chriſtian religion with the ſtrongeſt 

“ armour againſt the Jews, &c.“ From Wauburn 
to the little promontory of St. Edmund, the coaſt lies 
lower, and is cut and parted by many rivulets, and 


ſecured with great difficulty, againſt the incurſion f 
| the ſea, by ſand-heaps called Meales ; [and ſo named Meales, or 


(ſaith Spelman) from the Swediſh and German Maul; "ey 
ſignifying “ duſt.” | | Wine 


More inward, and ſcarce four miles fredh ines, - 
is Walſingham ; which, from the © ncarneſs of the Walſinghan: 
“ ſea,” Eraſmus calls Parathalaſſa. This little town is 


noted at preſent for producing the beſt ſaffron; but it 


Was 


It bred John Baconthorp (ſo John Bacon- 


named from the place of his birth, which + was the 72 mY 0. 
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de V; 


it was once bm chrough England for pilgrimages 
to the Virgin Mary, [in a monaſtery built there by 
Richolde, a noble widow, lady of that manor, about 
four hundred years before the diſſolution ;] for, in 
the +laſ age, whoever had not made a viſit and an 
offering to the Bleſſed Virgin of this place was looked 
upon as impious and irreligious. - But take the de- 
ſcription of it from Eraſmus, who was an eye- wit- 
neſs: Not far from the ſea, at almoſt four miles 
1 diſtance, there is a town, in a manner, entirely 
e maintained by the great reſort of travellers. There 


*. * is a college of canons, called by the Latins Regu- 


lar; a middle ſort between monks and ſecular 
. © canons, This college has ſcarce any other reve- 
nues, beſides the offerings made to the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin; for ſome of the gifts only, that are more con- 
fſiderable, are preſerved; but, if it be any thing 


of money, or of ſmall value, it goes to the main- 


_ < tenance of the convent and their head, whom they 
. « ſtyle prior. The church is ſplendid and beautiful, 
but the Virgin dwells not in it; that, out of ve- 

„ neration and reſpect, is granted to her ſon. She 


5 ec has her church ſo contrived, as to be on the right 


hand of her ſon ; but neither in that does ſhe live, 
“ the building being not yet finiſhed; and the wind 


& runs through it on all ſides, for both doors and 
* windows are open, and the ocean (the parent of 


« winds) is hard by. In the church, which I told 
« you is unfiniſhed, is a little narrow chapel of wood, 
“ into which the pilgrims are admitted on each fide 


F at a narrow door; there is but little light, almoſt 
< none, indeed, except that of the wax tapers, which | 


„ have a very grateful ſmell; but, if you look in, 
15 « you will ſay it is a ſeat of the gods, ſo bright and 
„ ſhining it is all over, with jewels, gold, and ſilver.” 
But, within the memory of our 4 fathers, when 
Henry the Eighth had ſet his eyes and heart upon the 
_ treaſures and revenues of the church, all theſe were 
ſeized and carried off, [And yet Sir Henry Spelman 
tells us there was a common tradition, when he was a 
child, that the ſame king Henry had gone barefoot 
thither from Baſham (a town lying ſouth-weſt from 


hence) and offered a neck-lace of great value to the 


. „ Mary ; || but, in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
Cromwell carried her 1 image from hence to Chelſea; 
65 where he took care to have it burnt.] I have nothing 


elſe to add about Walſingham, but that the knightly 


family of the Walſinghams, (as the genealogiſts af- 
firm) had their name and original from this place; 
1. of which family was Sir Francis Walſingham, * ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to queen Eliſabeth ; a perſon, as ad- 
mirably verſed, ſo wonderfully aſſiduous, in the great 


and weighty affairs of ſtate. In the neighbourhood, 


at Houghton, formerly flouriſhed the famous family 
of the Neirfords, very much inriched by matching 
with + Parnel de Vaulx, who had a great eſtate about 


* Holt, Clay, and in other parts. But to return to the 


ſhore. 
[Towards the ſea-ſide, are caſt up all along little 


a hills, which were, doubtleſs, the burying- places of 


the Danes and Saxons, upon their engagements in 
thoſe parts: Sepulchrum (ſays Tacitus concerning the 
Germans) ceſpes erigit, i. e. a turf raiſes the ſepul- 
<«.chre.” Thoſe two people uſed to bury the whole 
body, and afterwards raiſe a hill upon it; the Ro- 
mans (as appears in Virgil by the burial of Mezen- 
tius) made their heap of turf, but only buried the 
aſhes; ſo that whether they alſo might not have ſome 
concern in theſe hills (eſpecially, Brannodunum being 
fo near) cannot be eee but by Ging. How- 
Vor. I. 
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ever, our ꝶ learned knight, from thoſe circumſtances, + Spelman. 
has raiſed theſe three following obſervations - firſt; 
that the perſons buried hereabouts muſt have been 
Heathens, becauſe the Chriſtians followed the Jewiſh 
way of burying ® in low places; for though our word“ In dir. 
* bury” (coming from the Saxon-bypigan, and that 
from beopg, a hill”) denotes a riſing ground, as 
well as the Latin tumulare; yet this is to be reckoned 
amongſt thoſe many words which Chriſtians haye bor- 
rowed from the Heathens, and applied to their own 
rites and conſtitutions. Secondly, that thoſe parts, 
which are now very fruitful in corn, were then un- 
cultivated || becauſe the ſuperſtition of the Heathens || Cic. de 
would not allow them to bury in fields. Thirdly, oy 
that this muſt have been a ſcene of war between the 
Danes and Saxons; for, in the fields near Creake, 
there is a large Saxon fortification, and the way that 
goes from it is, to this day, called Blood- gate, as a Blood-gate. 
mark of the diſmal ſlaughter. Hereabours is alſo 
great plenty of the herb Ebulum, which the inhabi- 
tants call Dane-blood, as it it were the product of 
their blood ſpilt here.] 

Near Walſingham, upon the ſea-ſhore to the weſt, 
ſtood the ancient Brannodunum, where, when the Brannodu- 
Saxons began to infeſt Britain, the Dalmatian bum. 
horſe kept garriſon under the count of the Saxon 
ſhore ; it is now a country-village, retaining nothing 
but the remains of the name, and ſhewing an intrench- 
ment (the neighbours call it * Caſter) which includes» Ca grun. 
eight acres, and is named Brancaſter. Here ancient Brancalter. 
Roman coins are frequently dug up, [and we ſce the 
Plain remains of the ſaid Roman camp, anſwering to : 
the figure of that which is deſcribed by Cæſar: He Pell. Gall. 
% commanded a camp to be made twelve feet high, lib - ii. 


| © with a rampire and ditch eighteen feet deep.” All 
| the dimenſions of it ſhew, that it was not made in 


haſte, but was regular, and deſigned on purpoſe for 
a ſtation upon that northern ſhore againit the incur- 
ſions of the Saxons; it ſeems to imply no more, by 
the name, than a © town and a river ;” tor dunum (as 
beprg and bun in Saxon) ſignifies as well“ a ton,“ 


as “a hill;” and the Britiſh bran, as well as burne, 


lignihes « a rivulet.” Theſe two we find confounded. 

in the ſirname of Leofrick the Saxon, who is ſome- 
times called Dominus de Brane, and ſometimes de 
Burne. Sir Henry Spelman tells us there were ſeve- 
ral coins dug up there, in his time likewiſe, of which 
he had ſome brought him; as alſo two little brazen 
pitchers.] This was a very proper place for a gar- 
riſon; for, at the neighbouring chapel of St. Ed- 
mund, and at Hunſtanton built by the ſame St. Ed- Hunſtanton. 
mund, the ſhore turns in to the ſouth, and forms a 
large bay, which is much expoled to pirates, and re- 
ceives ſeveral rivers. | 


St. Edmunds-cape is ſo called from nan, king g.. Rd- 
and martyr; who, being by Offa adopted to be heir mund'o- cape. 
of the kingdom of the Eafl-Angles, landed with a 
great retinue from Germany, in ſome port not far 
from hence, called Maiden-boure; but which it ſhould Maiden- 
be is not ſo certain: Hecham is too little and obſcure , boure. 
nor does Burnham ſeem large enough to receive ſuch 
a navy upon that occaſion; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that their ſhips, in thoſe times, were but ſmall. 

Lynn ſeems to lay the beſt claim to it, both as the 
moſt eminent port, and becauſe it is really Maiden- 
boure, St. Margaret the virgin being, as it were, the 
tutelary ſaint of that place. In honour of her, its 
arms are three dragons heads, each wounded with 
a croſs (for ſhe is ſaid with a croſs to have conquered 


a dragon 3) and their public ſeal has the picture of 


5 E | the 
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Le Strange. 


Ingleſthorp. 
+ Lib. MS. 


cited by vir 
Henry Spel- 
man. 


though, perhaps, it may be as probably fetche 


1 G ER XN I. 
the virgin wounding the dragon with a croſs, and | urged by thoſe WhO hold that William did not poſ- 
and treading him under foot, with this inſcription | ſeſs himſelf of England =p MY bye by treaty 
round it: Star bran; irene draco ku, in erucſ and covenant. 


Lota. The arenadimedibayc we abit but The ben. 
Hunſtanton Waters ich is oa place r Ptolemy calls it ÆAſtuarium Metaris, poſſibly inſtead of 5 E 


king Edmund reſided near a Whole year, endeavour: | Maltraith, a name by which the Britons called ſuch 


ing to get by heart David's Pſalms in the Saxon |-=ſtuaries in other places, and which-imports no more 


5 language; ; the very book was religiouſly preſerved | than * an uncertain eſtuary,” as this is. Upon it, 
by the monks of St. Edmundſbury, till the general here the river Ouſe enters the ocean, is ſeated Lynn, 
diſſolution of monaſteries.] But neither is the place Perhaps, ſo named from its «ſpreading waters; for 


to be omitted upon this account, that it has been f that is implied by Lhyn in Britiſn. ¶ But Spelman 
the ſeat of the famous family of Le Strange, Knights affirms; that the right name is Len, from Len, in Len. 
ever ſince John, baron Le Strange of Knockin, beitow; | Saxon, * a farm, or tenure in fee; ſo Fanelhen, 
ed it upon his younger brother Hamon; which waß among the Germans, is the t tenure or fee of a ba- 
in the reign of Edward the Second. ron; and Len Epiſcopi is the “ biſhop's farm.“ He 
F arther ſouthward, on the ſea-coaſt, lies ingleſt farther obſerves (though I could never meet with any 
horp + ſo called from a village built there by on | ſuch word amongſt our Engliſh-Saxons)* that the 
Ingulph, to whom Thoke, the great lord of thee word Len is uſed*alſo/in/ a more limited ſenſe by the 
parts, gave his only daughter in marriage 1 | Saxons to «ſignify © church- lands,“ and appeals to 
the ſeveral names of places, wherein that ſenſe of the 


from Ingol, a little river which runs into the fea word holds; and, farther, Ter-llen, (it ſeems) in 


Sharnborn. 


F 6 the 
biſhop. 


built here a church dedicated to St. Peter and St. 


there] | | Welch is Terra Ecclefze.] This i is à large town, al- 
The catching of hawks, and the. elaine of- 00 } moſt ſurrounded with a deep ditch and walls, and di- 
with the jet and amber commonly found upon this vided by two rivulets, which have fifteen bridges 


cCoaſt, T purpoſely omit; becauſe other places alſo in over them; it is but of a I late date, and was called, + So ſaid 


thoſe parts afford them in great plenty; yet Sharn- not long ſince Biſhop's Lynn, becauſe, till Henry the 3229 1607, 
born upon this coaſt is well worth our notice, becauſe | Eighth's time, it belonged to the biſhops of Nor- 


Fcœlix the Burgundian, who converted the Eaſt-Angles wich (for it aroſe out of the ruins of one more an- 


to Chriſtianity, built here the ſecond Chriſtian church cient, which lies in Merſhland over-againſt i it, and is 
of that province (the firſt he is ſaid to have built at called, at this- day, Old Lynn. 4) © [But, that king || N N 


Babingley, where he landed.) [Of this place Thoke exchanging the monaſtery of St. Bennet in the Holm Lynn, C. 
was lord, when Fœlix came to convert the Eaſt- and other lands for the revenues of the biſnopric, | 


Angles; and, upon his converſion to Chriſtianity, he this, among the reſt, came into his hands, and ſo 
with the poſſeſſor changed its name into Lynn- regis; Lynn- regis, 


* 


Paul. It was very little, and (according to the | but, though it is of a late date,] yet, for its ſafe 


c ſelf out of arms; and this he was ready to prove, 
„whenever the king pleaſed.” . This Inſtance |! is ; After king John, they purchaſed their lot liber- 


to a full proof of that antiquity Ong the matter of the inſcription ſets forth, 


cuſtom of that age) made of wood, for which reaſon | harbour, with an entrance very eaſy ; for the number 

it was called Stock-chapel ; and it was probably the | of merchants, beauty of buildings, and wealth of the 
very ſame that Fœlix is ſaid to have built. As to | inhabitants; it F was, beyond diſpute, the beſt town + Is, C 
Babingley, Feelix, the apoſtle of the Eaſt-Angles, of the Iceni, Norwich only excepted ; [(but, at pre- 
coming about the year 630, converted the inhabitants ſent, Yarmouth is ſo much grown in trade, as to have 
to Chriſtianity, and (as hath been ſaid) built there | double the number of ſhipping, merchants, and inha- 
the firit Chriſtian church in thoſe parts; of which | bitants. )] It enjoys alſo very large immunities which 
ſuccecding ages made St. Foelix the patron. Some re- | they purchaſed of king John with the price of their 
mains of 95 tranſaction ſeem to be found in the | own blood, ſpent in the defence of his cauſe; for he 
hills called Chriſtian hills; and in Flitcham, which granted them a mayor, and gave his own ſword to be 
imports as much as * the village or dwelling-place carried before him [(as they affirm)] with a fiver cup 
of Fœlix.“ But to return to Sharnborn.] It is alſo gilt, which they have to this day. 


remarkable, as we are informed by ancient records, | [But, as to the ſword, there is ſome Kaen to 
that the Saxon lord of this place, before the coming | doubt the truth of this tradition; for they tell us it 
in of the Normans, had, upon a fair hearing, ſen- | was given from king John's ſide to be carried before 


tence given in favour of him by the Conqueror him- | the mayor, whereas he did not grant them a mayor, 

ſelf againſt Warren, on whom the ſame Conqueror but only a * provoſt; and the 05 ok of a mayor - Propefo 
had beſtowed it. [The name of the lord of the place | was granted by king Henry the Third, as a reward 

was Edwin, a Dane, who came over with Canutus, | for their good ſervice againſt the barons in the iſle of 

anno 1014; and he had it by marrying an heireſs of Ely. Beſides, king John's charter makes no men- 
Thoke's family. It appears by a manuſcript quoted | tion of the ſword ; fo that it is probable it might be 


by Sir Henry Spelman, that his plea'againſt Warren | given by Henry the Eighth, who (after it came into 


was, © that he had not been aiding or aſſiſting againſt | his hands) granted the town ſeveral privileges, changed 


the king, directly or indirectly, either before, at, or | their burgeſſes into aldermen, and granted them a 


« after the conqueſt ; but all that while kept him- | ſword (whereof expreſs mention is made in the charter) 
to be carried before their mayor *.] 


2 1 find a looſe paper of Sir Henry Spelman? 8. dated Ane 15, 1630, to this purpoſe : That he was 4 aſſured by the 
town-clerk of Lynn, that the ſword-bearer, about fifty years before, came to the ſchool-maſter of the place, and deſired him, be- 
cauſe one {ide of the hilt of the town-ſword was plain and without any inſcription, that he would direct how to ingrave upon it, 
« that king John gave that ſword to the town ;*”” whereupon he cauſed the perſon who gave this information, and was then his 
ſcholar, to write theſe words, En/fs hic fuit ity Regis Johannis & ſuo ipſius latere datum ; 3 1, e. This ſword was the gift of king 
John, given from his own fide ;“ after which the ſword«bearer carried the writing to a goldſmith, and cauſed him to ingrave 
it ; ſo that, by this account, whatever inſcription of that nature may be nom upon it, it muſt not, of itſelf, be r to anount 
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ties of Henry the Third, not without blood, when | 


they ſided with him againſt the outlawed barons, and | 


engaged them unſucceſsfully in the iſle of Ely; an 


account whereof we have in the book of Ely, and in 
Matthew Paris. 


[This town hath a very TR church with a high 


| Godein, de ſpire, built by biſhop Herbert I who alſo built a ca- 


Præſulib. 


thedral at Norwich, with the churches of Yarmouth | 


and Elmham; and all this was done by way of 
- penance, after ſimony had been charged upon him by 


the ſee of Rome. It hath no freſh-water ſprings, but 


zs ſupplied partly by a river from Gaywood (the water 


ham. 


£ Merſhland, 


_ whereof is raiſed by engines, and from thence fome 


conduits in the town are ſupplied ʒ) and partly by water 


conveyed in deaden pipes; one from Middleton about 


three miles, the other from Mintlin, about two miles 
off. In order to the reſtoration of king Charles the 
Second, the harbour here was fortified, and conſider- 
able forces prepared, by Sir Horace Townſhend, of 
Raynham in this county; who was thereupon, in 


the thirteenth year of the ſaid king, advanced to the 


degree of a baron of this realm, by the 2 of lord 


Townſhend of King s-Lynn.] 


Over the river, oppoſite to Lynn, lies Merſbland, 


fa peninſula almoſt ſurrounded with navigable rivers 
and an arm of the ſea; being] a low marſhy little 
tract (as the name implies) every-where parcelled 


with ditches and drains to draw off the waters 
which make it look as if it were cut to pieces; and 
they have over them no leſs than one hundred and 


eleven bridges. The whole, in the wideſt part, is but 
ten miles over, conſiſting of thirty thouſand acres.] 
I The foil is exceeding fat, and (turning to more ac- 
count by graſs than corn) breeds abundance of cat- 


tle; ſo that in the place called Tilney-Smith (though 


not any way above two miles over) there feed to the 
number of about thirty thouſand ſheep, [beſides the 
paſture of all the larger cattle belonging to the ſeven 


neighbouring villages;] but the ſea, by beating, 


waſhing away, overflowing, and demoliſhing, makes 


ſuch frequent and violent attempts upon hm. that 
they have much to do to keep it out by the help of the 


ſtrongeſt banks. Indeed, the even ſuperficies and 


other circumſtances ſeem to argue its being formerly 
recovered from the ſea by the induſtry of its ancient 


inhabitants; and Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that, 


5 Within his memory, there were two general overflow- 


ings, one of ſalt, and the other of ' freſh, water. By 


55 . as latter (as appears upon oath taken before the 


Walpole. 


commiſſioners appointed to inſpect that affair, where- | 


of Sir Henry was one) the inhabitants ſuffered forty- 
two thouſand pounds damage; for the water did not 
then break down the bank (as at other times) but 


ran over it, at leaſt a whole foot. They are within 
a few years fallen upon an expedient, which, it is 
hoped, will prove a good defence to the moſt danger- 


ous and weakeſt parts; namely, a ſubſtantial brick- | 
wall with earth, which (where it was well contrived) 

hath reſiſted the tides; whereas the value of the eſtates 
was almoſt yearly laid out in the * way of imbank- 


ing.] 

The moſt confilerable Det in this tract are Wal. 
pole, [(i. e. a pool near the wall or rampire,” of the 
ſame original with its neighbours Walton and Wal- 


ſoke )] which the lord of the place formerly gave 


to the church of Ely with his ſon, whom he made 
a monk there; Wigenhall, the poſſeſſion of J. How- 


5 ard, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, whole poſte- 
vrity grew into a moſt - honourable and illuſtrious 
A} > Tuney rafotementionen, which gave a name 


; 


tothe ancient family of the Tilneys, knights; and St. Tilneys. 
Mary's, the ſeat of the ancient family of the Carvils. St Mary's 
From the firft of theſe, viz. Walpole, Robert Wal- 5 
pole, eldeſt ſon of the right honourable Sir Robert 


| Walpole, knight of the garter and privy-counſellor, 


was by letters patent created lord r tos June, 
| 10, 1723. 


And thus we have wende the whole ſea-coaſt. 


| More inward, on the weſt fide of the county, there 
| are allo ſeveral towns; but I will only touch upon 


| them, becauſe many of them are of a late date. 


[Downham is ſo called from its hilly ſituation (for Downham. 
bun ſignifies a © hill,” and ham © a dwelling”) in 


ſome old records it 1s called Downhain-bithe, i. e. 
„ Downham-port,” from the river upon which it 


ſtands. The privilege of a market, belonging to 
this place, is of a very ancient date; for it is confirmed 


by Edward the Confeſſor. A little more northward 

is Stow-Bardolf, where Nicholas Hare built a ſtately Stow-Bar- 
| houſe; but Hugh Hare, brother to Nicholas, was the elf. 
perſon who ſo much improved the eſtate; and, dying 

without marriage, he left a vaſt inheritance between 

two nephews. Not far from hence lies Weſt Dere- Weſl-Dere- 
ham, famous for the birth of Hubert Walter, who, ham. 
being bred up under the famous lord chief juſtice 
Glanvil, became archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chan- 

cellor under king Richard the Firſt, legate to pope 
Celeitine the Fourth, and chief juſtice of all England; 

the reſpect which he had for the place obliged him to 

build a religious houſe there, wherein (as an inſtance of 
gratitude for the many favours he had received) he 


| ordered, that they ſhould conſtantly pray for the ſoul 


of his great patron, Ralph de Glanvilla.} + On Near, C. 
the other fide of Lynn is Caſtle-rifing, ſeated on a TO 
high hill, and vying with that at Norwich 3 it was 
formerly the ſeat of the Albinies; afterwards of 
Robert de Monthault, by his marriage with the ſiſter 

and coheir of Hugh de Albiney earl of Arundel ; 

and, laſtly, of the Mowbrays, deſcended (as I have been 

told) from the ſame ſtock with the Albloies ; but it 

is now ruined and, as it were, expiring with age. [To 

fortify the ſaid caſtle, there is alſo a vaſt circular ditch 

the form whereof (according to Procopius's deicription) 
anſwers the Gothic manner of fortifying ; and there- 

fore it is probably a work of the Normans, who were 
deſcended from the Goths. The Saxons, indeed, 

made the foſſe circular; but then it was more nar- 

row, leſs deep, and generally of a greater circumfe- 

rence. The Romans alſo ſeem to have had ſomething 

of a fortification here, the ſhore being much expoſed 

to. piracies (wherein the Saxons ſhewed themſelves 

great maſters,) and the place, as it were, guarding 

and overlooking one of the beſt harbours in thoſe 

parts beſides, there was dug up near this place a 

coin of Conſtantine the Great, which Sir Henry Spel- 

men ſays was brought to him. Near this place is 
Congham, honoured with the birth of Sir Henry Spel- Congham. 
man, that great oracle of the law, and a true patron 

of the clergy ; and, indeed, the glory of the Engliſh 
nation.] Below, is Caſtle-acre, where formerly - the Caſtle-acre. 
earls of Warren dwelt, in a caſtle now ruinous, which 

ſtood upon a little river. The river is anonymous, 

riſing not far from Godwick, a lucky name, where Godwick, 
is a ſmall feat, but made great by the ornament it 
received from the famous Sir Edward Coke, knight, 

a perſon of admirable parts; than whom as no man 

ever applied himſelf cloſer to the ſtudy of the 
common law, ſo never did any one underſtand it bet- 

ter. Of this he fully convinced England by his ex- 
8 adminiſtration for many years together, whilſt 


attorney- 
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+ And ſtill attorney- general; + by executing the offices of lord 


chief juſtice of the Common-pleas [and King's-bench, ] 


with the greateſt wiſdom and prudence z nor did he 


Rougham. 


Neirford. 


give a leſs proof of his abilities, in his Commenta- 
ries upon our laws, whereby he has highly obliged 
both his own age and poſterity. Near Godwick 


is Rougham, once the ſeat of the Yelvertons ; of 


whom William under Henry the Sixth, Chriſtopher 
under Queen Eliſabeth, and Henry under king 
Charles the Firſt, were lords chief juſtices of England.] 
The forementioned little river glides gently weſtward 
to Lynn by Neirford, which gave a name to the famous 
family of the Neirfords; and by Neirborough, where 
(near the ſeat of the knightly family of Spelman) 1s 
a ftrong and ancient military intrenchment upon a 
high hill, very conveniently ſituated for the defence 
of. the neighbouring country. [The termination of 
the name ſeems to ſuggeſt ſomething of antiquity, and 


the place itſelf anſwers to the name; for (beſides 


Penteney. 


the fortification) from hence to Oxburgh, there has 
been a military foſſe, though now levelled in ſome 
places; and Sir Clement Spelman, in contriving an, 
orchard at the foot of the hill, dug up the bones of 
men in great abundance, and likewiſe old pieces of 


armour. 


Next, Penteney is N upon the ine rivulet; 


[a little religious houſe ;] which was formerly a 


common ee for the nobility of thoſe 


Wormegay. 
mämoonly called Wrongey, which Reginald de Warren, 
brother to William de Warren, the ſecond earl of 


Barons Bar- 
dolph. 


parts. 
Neighbouring to this place 18 Wormegay com- 


Surry, had with his wife; who (as I have read) “ was 
« of the donation or maritage” of the ſaid earl, as 
they worded it, in that age. By his ſon's daughter 


it preſently went to the Bardolphs, noble and honour- 


able barons, who flouriſhed for a long time, and 


bore © three cinque-foils or in a field azure;” a 


great part of their eſtate, together with the title, came 
to William Phillips, and, by his daughter, to the viſ- 


Swaffham. 


A hele. 


8 olim prœfue- 


runt. 
L'office de 
napparyre. 


count Beaumont. More to the eaſt, we ſee Swaff 
ham, a famous market-town, formerly in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the earl of Richmond; Aſhele-manor, in the 


right whereof the Haſtings's, and the Greys lords of 
Ruthun, | had formerly the overſight of the table- 


cloths and napkins made uſe of at the coronation of 


the kings of England ; North-Elmham, where the 
biſhops had their ſeat ſor ſome time, when the dio 


ceeſe was divided into two. This place, till within 
theſe two ages, was never under the juriſdiction of 


any ſecular lord; for, under the Heathens, it is ſaid 


to have been the habitation of a flamin; and, after 


their converſion to Chriſtianity by Felix, it came into 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 


257. 


- Dereham. 


the poſſeſſion of the biſhops. The ſee was firſt at 
Dunwich; but, when it was thought too great for 
the management of one, it was divided into two 
dioceſes ; the one to reſide at Dunwich for Suffolk, 
and the other at Elmhalm for Norfolk, Near this 
North Elmham. have been lately diſcovered great 
quantities of of urns; which had generally nothing i in 
them but aſhes and pieces of broken bones. 

Next is Dereham (called alſo Eaſt-Dereham and 
Market-Dereham)] where was buried Withburga, the 
daughter of king Anna, who, divorcing herſelf en- 
tirely from the luxury and levities of the world, and 
being a virgin of great ſanctity, was by our anceſtors 
canoniſed a ſaint. [ This, having been almoſt burnt to 
the ground, is now rebuilt into a fair town; and Hing- 
ham, another market-town not far from it, hath had 


both the ſame fate, and the ſame remedy.] Next to 


| of Pembroke; by whom he had Roger earl of Nor- 


lain in the battle of Lewes, whoſe ſon Roger ſuc- 


behaviour had brought him under the diſpleaſure of 


Edward his heir, and delivered up to him the 
4 marſhal's rod, upon this condition, that, if his wife 


. 
Dereham is Greſſenhall, with its neighbour Elſing; Grefſenhall. 
both, formerly, the poſſeſſions of the Folliots, perſons Folliot. 
of great honour, in their time. By the daughter of 8 
Richard Folliot, they came to Hugh de Haſtings of | + Lib 
the family of Abergevenny; and at length, by the 
daughters and heirs of Hugh Haſtings the laſt, Greſ- 
ſenhall came to Hamon le Strange of Hunſtanton, 
and Elſing to William Brown, the brother of Anthony Elſing. 
Brown, the firſt viſcount Montacute. In this quarter 
alſo is [Bradenham, from whence Thomas Windlor, dat. N 
in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, had the title Rich, 
of lord Windſor of Bradenham; and] Ic-borough, Ie-borough. 
which Talbot takes to be the Iciani, mentioned by Iciani. 
Antoninus. Nor need I ſay any more about theſe 
parts, [but that, four miles from hence, lies Weet-Weeting. 
ing, near Brandon+ferry ; wherein is an old waſted 
caſtle, moated about; and, at a mile's diſtance eaſt- 
ward, is a hill with certain ſmall trenches or ancient 
fortifications, called Gimes-graves, of which name the Gimes- 
inhabitants can give no account. On the weſt ſide bes. 


Dukes 


of this place, from the edge of the fen, ariſe a bank 


and ditch, which, running on for ſome miles, part 

the bounds of Weeting from Wilton and F eltwell, 
and is called the Foſſe. In the fields of Weeting is a 
fine green way, called Walſingham-way, being the | 
road for the pilgrims to the lady of Walſingham ; and 


about a mile from the town, to the north, is another 


like it from Hockwold and Wilton, upon which are 
two ſtump croſſes of ſtone, ſuppoſed to be ſet chere for | 
direction to the pilgrims.] 


I have now nothing to do but to ab up the 
earls and dukes of Norfolk, and 2 to 0 go on to Cam- 
rn ; | 
-Willima the Conqueror br one e Ralph. over the Earls and Rot. Pa 
country of the Eaſt-Angles, that is, the counties of ag of * 3 Hen. 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire; but he was 1 85 
quickly deprived (as I obſerved before,) for attempt- 
ing innovations in the ſtate. Some years after, in 
the reign of king Stephen, Hugh Bigod was earl of 
Norfolk ; for, when a peace was concluded between 
Stephen and Henry of Anjou (afterwards Henry the Agreement 


between kin 
Second,) 1t waz expreſly provided, that William the kn 1 parl. 17 


ſon of Stephen, ſhould have the whole county of Henry duke Edw, I\ 
Norfolk (except, among other things, © the third of Anjou. 


penny which belonged to Hugh Bigod as earl;) | 
whom, notwithſtanding, king Henry the Second af- Rob. Mon- 
terwards © made earl of the third penny of Norfolk tenſis. 


| and Norwich.” In the the 27th of Henry the 


Second, upon his death, his ſon Roger ſucceeded him, 
who, for I know not what reaſon, procured a new 
creation-charter from Richard the Firſt. Roger was 
ſucceeded by his ſon ;4ugh, who married Maud the 
eldeſt daughter and coheir of William - Marſhal earl 


folk and marſhal of England, who, having put his * 8 cor- 
limbs out of joint at a tournament, died without if-#97# articulin 
ſue; and Hugh Bigod, juſticiary of England, and 


ceeded his uncle in the dignities of earl of Norfolk 
and marſhal, But, when his inſolent and ſtubborn 


Edward the Firſt, he was forced to reſign his honours, 
and almoſt his whole eſtate, to the king, for the uſe 

of Thomas de Brotherton, the king's ſon by Marga- 
ret, ſiſter to Philip the Fair, king of France; for ” 
ſo the account 1s in a hiſtory belonging to the library 
of St. Auguſtin's in Canterbury. In the year 
1301, Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk made king 
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ed by his ſon Thomas, whom the * laſt a age ſaw toſ * 3 own, 
ſed about with the ebbs and flows of fortune; his © 
grandchild Thomas, by his ſon Henry, (which Henry Ke 1 
was the firſt of our Engliſh nobility that graced his Hadr. jun. 
high birth with the ornaments of learning) M © Achilleum 


Votam. 
attainted of high treaſon for endeavouring a match 


N 0” 


e bore him any children, all ſhould be returned, and 
* he ſhould hold it peaceably without any let on 
« the king's part; and the king gave him a thou- 
c ſand pounds in money, and a thouſand + pounds 
 «. in lands for life, with the titles of marſhal and earl.” 
But, he dying without iſſue, king Edward the Second, 


b 


| + Libratas. 


Parl. 21. 
Rich. II. 


Dukes. 


him the dignity and ſtyle of earl marſhal of Eng- 


by virtue of the ſurrender above-mentioned, honoured 


his brother Thomas Brotherton with the titles of 
Marſhal and earl of Norfolk; but his daughter Mar- 


garet (called lady marſhal and counteſs of Norfolk, 
and married to John lord Segrave) was created 
ducheſs of Norfolk, for her life, by king Richard 
the Second; who, at the ſame time, created Thomas 


Mowbray (earl of Nottingham and grandchild to 
Margaret by a daughter) firſt duke of Norfolk *© to 


« him and his heirs male;” having before granted 


land. This is he who accuſed Henry of Lancaſter, 
. earl of Hereford, to the king, for uttering reproach- 


ful and malicious words againſt his majeſty; and, 


when they were to try it by a duel, a herald by the 


| king's authority pronounced ſentence, at the very liſts, 


that both ſhould be baniſhed; - Lancaſter for ten 
years, but Mowbray for his life; who died at 


Venice, leaving two ſons behind him in England 


Of theſe Thomas, earl marſhal and earl of Notting- 
ham, (for he had no other title) upon raiſing a 


conſpiracy, was beheaded by Henry of Lancaſter, who 


had then poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, under the 
name of Henry the Fourth; but his brother and 


heir, John, by the favour of Henry the Fifth, was 


Rot. Part. 
3 Hen. Vh 


Parl, 17 1 
Edw. IV. 


reſtored; and, being, for ſome years after, ſtyled only 
marſhal and earl of Nottingham, upon Henry the 


Sixth's coming to the crown, was, in virtue of a pa- 
tent granted by Richard the Second, “ as ſon of 
% Thomas duke of Norfolk his father, and heir to 
« Thomas his brother,” declared duke of Norfolk, by | _ 
He was ſucceeded by | 

his ſon John, who died in the firſt year of Edward 


the authority of parliament. 


the Fourth; and he alſo by his fon of that name, 
who, in the life-time of his father, was by Henry the 
Sixth created earl of Surry and Warren; whoſe only 
daughter Anne was married to Richard duke of 
York, king Edward the Fourth's ſon ; and, with her, 


he received from his father the titles of Norfolk, earl 


marſhal, Warren, and Nottingham. But, both he and 
his wife being taken away, while very young, Rich- 


ard the Third, king of England, conferred the title 
of duke of Norfolk, and the authority of earl mar- 
_ ſhal, upon John Howard, who was found « kinſman 


„ and one of the heirs” of Anne ducheſs of York and 


Norfolk, 


above-mentioned ; for his mother was one 


of the daughters of the firſt Thomas Mowbray duke 


him to the dignity of a baron. 


of Norfolk, and king Edward the Fourth advanced 
This John was 
killed in the battle of Boſworth, fighting valiantly 
for Richard againſt Henry the Seventh; his ſon 


Thomas (who, by creation from Richard the Third, 
was earl of Surry) was by king Henry the Eighth 
reſtored to his father's title of Norfolk, after he had 


routed the Scotch army at Floddon, wherein James 
the Fourth, king of Scots, was ſlain. In memory 
of this victory, it was granted to the family of the 


Howards, that, in the middle of the white bend in | 
an honorary their arms, there ſhould be added, << in an eſcutcheon 
he « or, a demy lion ſhot through the mouth with an 
the Howards, “ arrow, within a double treſſure adorned with lilies 


e on both ſides gules; which comes very near to 


the arms of the kings of Scotland. He was ſucceed- 
Vo L. 1. | 


with Mary queen of Scots, and, in. the year 1572, 


beheaded, was + the laſt of thoſe more ancient dukes f 2 29 
uke, 


of Norfolk. From this time, his poſterity, as it were, 
lay dead, till, by the favour and bounty of king 


James [the Firſt,] they began to revive and flouriſh 


again. [By the attainder of the laſt Thomas, the 
title of duke of Norfolk being taken away, Philip, 


his eldeſt ſon, was called only earl of Arundel, by 


deſcent from his mother ; and he, being attainted of 
high treaſon for favouring the popiſh Party, had the 
ſentence of death paſſed upon him; but, his execution 
being forborne, he died in the Tower, anno 1595. 


His fon and only child Thomas was created earl of 


Norfolk, June 6, 20 Charles I; and died at Padua, 
annno 1646, leaving two ſons, Henry and Thomas; 
of whom Henry ſucceeded his father, and he like- 


wiſe was ſucceeded by Thomas, his eldeſt ſon, in his 


titles of earl of Arundel, Surry, and Norfolk ; who, 


at the humble petition of ſeveral of the nobility, was, 
May 8, 13 Charles II, reſtored to the title of duke of 


Norfolk. But, he dying without iſſue, the honour 
deſcended to Henry lord Howard, his next brother; 
who was ſucceeded therein by Henry, his eldeſt fon; 


who, leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by Thomas, 
the eldeſt ſon of Thomas, his younger brother; who, 


dying, without iſſue, on December 23, 1732, at his 
houſe in St. James's-ſquare, was ſucceeded by his 


brother Edward, the ( preſent) 9th duke of Norfolk. ] 


There are in this county about 660 pariſ-churches 
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More rare Plants growing wild in 


Norfolk. 


Atriplex maritima noſtras ocimi minoris folio, 


« Sea-orach with ſmall baſil- leaves.“ 
Plukenet near King's-Lynn, | 
Acorus verus ſive calamus officinarum. Park. 
« The ſweet· melling flag or calamus.“ Obſerved by 
Sir Thomas Erown in the river Lane near Norwich. 
See the ſynonymes in Surry. | 
Lychnis viſcoſa flore muſcoſo C. B. Seſamoides 


Found by Dr. 


Salamanticum magnum Ger. Muſcipula Salamantica 


major Park. Muſcipula muſcoſo flore ſeu ocymoides 


belliforme J. B. © Spaniſh catchfly.” By the way- 


ſides, all along as you travel from Barton-mills to Thet- 


ford, plentifully. 
Spongia ramoſa fluviatilis. Branched river- ſponge.” 
In the river Yare near Norwich: 

Turritis Ger, vulgatior J. B. Park. Braſſica ſylveſ⸗ 
tris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. «© Tower-muſtard.” 
In the hedges about the midway berween Norwich 
and Yarmouth. 


Verbaſcum pulverulentum flore luteo parvo 1 


B. an mas foliis anguſtioribus, floribus pallidis? C. B. 
« Hoary mullein.” About the walls of Norwich. 
Vermicularis frutex minor Ger. 
crop.“ This was ſhewed us by Sir Thomas Brown of 
Norwich, who had it from the ſea- coaſſ of N orfolk. 
See the ſynonymes in Glouceſterſhire. 
Urtica Romana Ger. Park. Roman nettle.” 


At Yarmouth by the lane-ſides not far from the key. 
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“ Shrub ſtone- 
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Byne, malt, 


Counties. 


Erming- 


ſtreet. 


Royſton. 
See Hert- 
fordihire. 


Caxton. 


north. 


A * 

N. Travelling from Lynn to Norwich, I obſerved, | 
by the way-ſide, not far from Norwich, the medica 
ſylveſtris J. B. which is uſually with a yellow flower, 
and therefore called by Cluſius medica fruteſcens | 


. ＋ 3 
N I 
0 


flavo flore, to vary in the colour of the flower, and 


| to become ae like the 9 trefoil or 


ſaintfoin. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


county of Cambridge, by the Saxons 


_ bpigg-7cype 3 [by later writers accord- 
ing to the ſeveral ages wherein they lived Cante- 


brigeſire, Grantebridgeſcire, and Cantebriggeſchire.] 
It is now commonly called Cambridgeſhire, and is 
ſtretched length- ways to the north; and it borders 


upon Norfolk and Suffolk on the eaſt, Eſſex and 
Hertfordſhire on the ſouth, Bedfordſhire and Hun- 


tingdonſhire on the weſt, and Lincolnſhire on the 
| The river Ouſe, running from weſt to eaſt, | 


croſſes and divides it into two parts; the ſouth and 
lower part is more improved, better planted, and 
conſequently more rich and fertile, than the other ; 


ſufficiently plain, but not quite level; chiefly, or, in- 
deed, wholly, (except that part which produces plenty 


of ſaffron) conſiſting of corn- fields, abundantly ſtored 
with the beſt barley, of which they make great quan- 
tities of byne or malt, by ſteeping it till it ſprout 
again, and then drying it over a kiln; and of this 


the Engliſh make their beer, with which the inha- 
bitants drive a gainful trade into the neighbouring 
The north and farther part, by reaſon of 
the floods, fens, and the many iſlands, is called the 


Iſle of Ely; it abounds with rich paſtures, exceed- 
ing freſh and pleaſant, but hollow and ſpongy, by 
reaſon of the waters that undermine the ſoil, which 
alſo ſometimes overflow and drown the ne part 


Ti thereof. 


[This county hath, of late years, had two very 
conſiderable improvements of its ſoil and air; the 


_ firſt by planting great quantities of ſaintfoin (which 


is brought from foreign parts, and thrives only in 


very dry and barren ground z) the ſecond by drain- 
ing the fens in the iſle of Ely, a work that was 


carried on at avaſt expence, but has at laſt turned to 


a double account, both in gaining much ground, and 


mending the reſt; and alſo i in refining and clearing the 
air of this country. ] 


One of the Roman high-ways (called Erming- 


ſtreat in the Ely-book) runs along the weſt ſide of 
the lower part, and carries us directly to Huntingdon, 
by Royſton, a town, on the borders of the county, 


of ſome note, but of no antiquity, [lying partly in 
Hertfordſhire and partly in this county ;] of which 


we have ſpoken before; and likewiſe through Cax- 


ton, formerly the barony of Stephen de Eſchallers, 
from whoſe poſterity it deſcended to the Frevils in 


the time of Henry the Third, and from them, 


by the Burgoins, to the Jermains. Nor is Gam- 


| linghay far off, the habitation formerly of the Ave- 


nels, whoſe eſtate came by marriage to the ancient 


ORE into the inland country, hes the 


called [Lpancabpycgrcyp and] Lnent- 


nobility brought up the ancient Roman cuſtom, in 
the time of their emperors, of making their princes 


this river; ſome will have it to be Grant, but others ton. 


uſe Dpanx- cearren and Dponx- cearden for our Granteeſte. 


family of St. George; a family that, ſince Henry 

the Firſt, produced many worthy knights, who lived 

at Hatley, from them called Hatley St. George. Hatley St. 
More weſtward, there is a little river which erge. 

runs through the middle of this part, from fouth 

to north, to mix with the Ouſe ; riſing at Aſhwell, 

and paſſing with many windings by Shengay (where Shengay. 

are the moſt pleaiant meadows of the county ;) for- 

merly a commandery of the knights-templars, given 

to them by Sibyl, daughter of Roger Montgomery 

earl of Shrewſbury, and wife of J. de Raines, in the 

year 1130. A little way off is [Wimple,-a ſeat of Wimple. 

lord Harley, by-his marriage with the heireſs of John, 

late duke of Newcaſtle ; which is now the ſeat of the 

earl of Hardwicke ; and] Burne-caſtle, which was Burne-caflle. 


| anciently the barony of one Picot, ſheriff of this Barons of 


county; and alſo of the Peverils, by one of whoſe 

daughters the inheritance and honours came to Gil- Barnwell- 
bert Peche ; the laſt of which family, after he had Hit. 
advanced his ſecond wife's children, made king Ed- The king 
ward the Firſt his heir. In thoſe days, the Engliſh OW pe 


vate perſons, 


their heirs, whenever they were out of favour. This | 
caſtle was burnt down in the barons war in Henry 
the Third's time, being ſet on fire by one Ribald de 
Inſula, or L'Iſle; at which time, Walter of Cotten- 
ham, a great man, was hanged for rebellion. 

| [Near the ſame river is Trumpington, where, 
in a place called Dam-hill, have been diſcovered he. 
Roman urns, patera's and other antiquities of that 
people, together with great numbers of human 
bones.] | 


It is uncertain by what name former writers called . 


Cam; which laſt to me ſeems moſt probable, bah“ am- hill. 


becauſe it is ſo * crooked,” (for ſo the Britiſh word 
Cam ſignifies; whence a crooked river in Cornwall Cam river. 


is called Camel ;) and alſo becauſe old Camboritum 


(a town mentioned by Antoninus. in his third Jour- 
ney in Britain) ſtood upon it, as I am perſuaded 
both by its diſtance and name, and alſo by the great 
number of Roman coins found near the bridge: for 
Camboritum ſignifies < a ford over Cam,“ or © & Camboritum 
« crooked ford ;” the word rith, in the Britiſh lan- Rith its fig 
guage, ſignifying a ford; I mention this, that the — 
French may better underſtand the meaning of + Smit. 
Auguſtoritum, Darioritum, Rithoma 1. 
, 5 ous, &c. in 


their own country. However, the Saxons choſe to 


Camboritum; which name it till retains, but I 

cannot yet find the derivation of it. To derive it 

from the Saxon word“ Gron (a fenny place) might - The mes: 
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Hov. f. 251. prove a miſtake; and yet Aﬀerivs, more than once, 
Flor. W3g- has called ſome fenny grounds, in Somerſetſhire, 
| Gronnas paludefiſſimas, which is a mixture of Saxon 
and Latin; and it is well-known, that a city in Weſt- 
Frieſland, of the like ſituation, is called Groningen. 
But let others hunt after the etymology of it. About 
the year 700, Bede ſaith, This was a little deſolate 


« city,” when he tells us, that, © juſt by its walls, 
« was found a little trough or coffin of white marble 


« delicately wrought, with a lid of the fame, exactly 

« fitted for it.” Now, it is a ſmall village, a part 
-whereof Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, gave to his 
Þbaſtard-fon Henry, on condition that his poſterity 
(which have been long ſince extinct) ſhould take no 
 _ "Other name but Henry. King Henry the Sixth, of 


the houſe of Lancaſter, to whom the eſtate of earl 


Lacy fell, ſettled the other part upon his own col- 


cambridge. lege, called King's, in Cambridge; which town was 


either a limb, or the daughter, of the ancient Cam- 
boritum; it is ſo near it in name and ſituation. Nor 
am I apt to believe, that Cam was ever formed out 
of Grant; for this is a change too forced and ſtrained, 
where all the letters are loſt but one. I ſhould ra- 
ther think, that the common- people might keep to 
the old name of Camboritum, or the river Cam, 
though writers more commonly uſed the Saxon word 
User. pri- Grantbridge; [and it is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 


among the twenty-eight Britiſh cities. The Saxons 
alſo name it e e ah] Lipantabpicge, a and 
 Epanvebpige.] 

This city, the other nkerkiry, the other eye ne 


ſtay of the kingdom, this famous magazine of learn- 


ing and religion, ſtands on the river Cam; which, 
after it has made ſeveral pleaſant little iſlands on the 
| welt fide of it, turns to the eaſt, and divides the town 
Into two parts; ſo that it is joined by a bridge, which 
hath given it that newer name of Cambridge. Be- 
yond the bridge, are a large old caſtle (almoſt de- 


ſtroyed by age) and Magdalen- college. On this ſide 


the bridge (where lies the far greateſt part of the town) 
there is a pleaſant proſpect of well-contrived ſtreets, 
of a good number of churches, and of ſixteen fair 
colleges, wherein great numbers of worthy and learned 
men are maintained, and where the ſtudies of arts 


and languages do exceedingly flouriſh ; ſo that they 


may deſervedly be termed the fountains of religion 
and learning, which ſcatter their wholeſome ftreams 
through the gardens of church and ſtate. Nor is there 

any thing wanting that 1s required in the moſt flou- 


riſhing aniverſiry, were not the air a little too groſs, 


by reaſon of its fenny ſituation ; but, perhaps, the 
Hirſt founders of it were of Plato's opinion, who, being 


of a ſtrong conſtitution himſelf, made choice of the 


academy for his ſtudies, (which was a very unwhole- 
ſome place in Attica) the better to keep under the 
body, that it might not too much clog the brain. 
However, our anceſtors, men of great wiſdom, did, 


not without the divine direction, dedicate this place. 


to learning and ſtudy, and adorn it with many noble 
- buildings. | 

That we may not ſeem guilty of the worſt ſort of 
ingratitude to thoſe eminent patrons of learning, or 
(to uſe Eumenius's words) thoſe parents of our chil- 
dren, let us briefly, out of the Cambridge-Hiſtory, 
make mention of them, and their colleges, which they 
"conſecrated to literature and their own immortal fame. 


Colleges. 


dred and ſeventy- five years before Chriſt, firſt founded 
his univerſity; and that Sebert king of the Eaſt- 


mord. p. 33. Cair-Grauth, otherwiſe Grant, mentioned by Ninnius 


The ſtory goes, that Cantaber, a Spaniard, three hun- 
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Angles reſtored it, in the year of our Lord's 30. Af- 
terwards, it lay a long time neglected, and was over- 
thrown by the Daniſh ſtorms, till all things revived 
under the Norman government ; - ſoon after which, 
inns, hoſtels, and hajls were built for ſtudents, though oa Caius. 
without endowments ; but Hugh Balſham, biſhop of Ars; N 
Ely, founded the firſt college, called Peter-houſe, in 
the year 1284, and endowed it. (When he was only 
prior of Ely, he began the foundation of this houſe, 
(abour the year. 1257) without Trumpington-gate 
near the church of St. Peter; from whence it ſeems 

to have taken the name; but all the advantage, which 
the ſcholars had at firft, was only the convenience of 
chambers, which exempted them from thoſe high 
rents that the townſmen had uſed to exact of chem. 5 
The endowment (as we have ſaid) was ſettled by the ö 
ſame Hugh, when biſhop, in 1284, for a maſter, 
fourteen fellows, &c. which number might be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, according to the 1 Knproveent 

or abatement. of their revenues.) 

His example was imitated by the Dllowiog per- 
ſons: Richard \Badew, with the help of the lady Eli- 
ſabech Clare counteſs of Ulſter, founded Clare-hall, Clare. hall. 
in the year 1340; [having, before, built a houſe 
called Univerſity-hall, wherein the ſcholars lived upon Univerſity- 
their own expence for ſixteen years, till it was burnt bal. 
down by a caſual fire. The founder, finding himſelf 
unequal to the charge of rebuilding it, had the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſaid Eliſabeth, third ſiſter and coheir of 
Gilbert earl of Clare; through whoſe liberality it was 
built again and endowed; it is, at preſent, one of 
the neateſt and moſt uniform houſes in the univerſity, ; 
having been lately rebuilt, all of free-ſtone.] 

The lady Mary St. Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, 


third wife to Audomare de Valentia earl of -Pem- ball. 
broke; and, her huſband being unhappily lain at a 
tilting on his wedding-day, ſhe entirely ſequeſtered 
herſelf from all worldly delights, and, devoting herſelf 
to God, amongſt other pious acts, built this college, 
which was afterwards much augmented by the bene. 
factions of others.] 


The ſociety of friars of Corpus-Chriſti founded 


lege, anno 1346; [this aroſe out of two guilds or — 
fraternities; one of Corpus-Chriſtt, and the other of 
the Bleſſed Virgin. Theſe, after long emulation, 
being united into one body, by a joint intereſt, built 
this college, which has its name from the adjoining 
church of St. Benedict; but their greateſt modern bene- 
factor was Matthew Parker, once maſter of the col. 
lege, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury; who, 
by his prudent management, recovered ſeveral rights 
of the college, and, beſides two fellowſhips and five 
ſcholarſhips, gave a great number of a clkent manu- 
{cripts to their library.] 


William Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, it 


upon a place which once belonged to the monks of 
Ely, and 'was a houſe for ſtudents before the time of 
biſhop Bateman, who, by an exchange for the ad- _ 
vowſons of certain rectories, got it into his own poſ- 
ſeſſion; he was a great maſter of civil and canon 
law; whereupon the maſter, two fellows, and three 
ſcholars, (the number appointed by him at the firſt 
foundation) were obliged to follow thoſe two ſtudies ; 
it has been ſince much augmented by benefactions, 
and the number of its ien! is proportionably i in- 
creaſed.] 1 4 

Edmund Gonvil, anno „ 1488; and John Caius, | 


doctor 


Peter- *. | 


— - . * 
85 - - + — — » 
— - 


founded Pembroke-hall, in the year 1347; [ſhe was Pembroke- 


Corpus-Chriſti college, called alſo St. Bennet's-col- St. Bennet's- 


| Trinity-hall, about the year 1353. [lt was built Trinity-hall, 
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lege. 


King's · col 


lege. 


was built upon the place where now are the orchard 


and tennis- court of Bennet- college; but, within five 
years, it was removed into the place where it ſtands 
at preſent by biſhop Bateman; ſome time after, John 
| Caius, doctor of phyſic, improved this hall into a new. 


college, ſince called after his own name. ] 

Henry VI, king of England, founded King's-col- 
lege, (with a chapel deſervedly reckoned one of the 
fineſt buildings in the world) in the year 1441; [this 
college was at firſt but ſmall, being built by the ſaid 
king for a rector and twelve ſcholars? There was 
near it a little hoſtel for grammarians, built by Wil- 
liam Bingham, which was granted by the founders to 
king Henry, for the enlargement of his college ; 
whereupon he united theſe two, and, having enlarged 
them by the addition of the church of St. John Za- 
chary,. founded a college for a provoſt, Wy — 
lows and ſcholars, three chaplains, &c.] 

The lady Margaret of Anjou, his wife, founded 


Queen” s- col- Queen) s- college, anno 1448; [but the troubleſome 


lege. 


Catharine- 


3 Jeſus: — 


Chriſt-col- 
lege. 


St. John's- 
college. 


+ So ſaid 
anno 1607. 


times that followed would not give her leave to com- 
plete her fabric. The firſt maſter of it, Andrew 
Ducket, by his induſtry and application, procured 


great ſums of money from well-diſpoſed perſons to- 


wards the finiſhing of this work; and he ſo far pre- 


voailed with queen Eliſabeth, wife to king Edward the 
Fourth; that ſhe e what ber profeſſed mm 


had begun. 

Robert Woodlark founded Cathatine-hall, in the 
year 1459; [he was the third provoſt of King's-col- 
lege ; and the hall was built over-againſt the Carme- 
lites houſe, for one maſter and three fellows; and 
the numbers were increaſed, together with the reve- 


nues. About one half of it is lately new-built ; and, 


when it is finiſhed, it will give place to none in beauty 
and regularity. ] 
John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, founded Jef us-col- 
lege, anno 1497, [out of an old nunnery dedicated 
to St. Radegund; the nuns whereof were ſo notori- 


ous for their incontinence, and ſo generally complained 


of, that king Henry the Seventh, and pope Julius 
the Second, beſtowed it upon John Alcock, biſhop 


of Ely, to convert it into a college: who eſtabliſhed 


in it a maſter, ſix fellows, and ſix ſcholars; but their 


numbers, by the great benefactions they have received, 


are much incfeaſed.] 

The lady Margaret, counteſs of 8 and 
mother to king Henry VII, founded Chriſt-college 
about the year 1506, upon the place where God's- 
houſe formerly ſtood; ſhe ſettled there a maſter, 
twelve fellows, &c ; which number, being complained 
of as ſavouring of ſuperſtition by alluding to our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, king Edward the Sixth al- 


tered by the addition of a thirteenth fellowſhip, with 


ſome new ſcholarſhips. This college, within the pre- 
ſent century, or thereabouts, hath been adorned with 
a very fine new building.] 

She alſo founded St. John' s college WN the year 
I 506, [upon the place where, anno 1134, Nigel, or 
Neal, the ſecond biſhop of Ely, founded an hoſpital 
for canons regular; which by Hugh de Balſham was 


converted into a priory dedicated to St. John ; and, | 
by the executors of the ſaid counteſs of Richmond, 
into a college, under the name of the ſame faint ; for 
ſhe died before it was finiſhed, which retarded the 


work for ſome time ;. but it was afterwards carried on 
by her ſaid executors.) It is now * greatly n 
with fair new buildings. 


A 


ö 


| Caius-col- Caius-college : [this was firſt called Gonvil-hall, and | founded Magdalen- college, anno 1542; ſince enlarged Mag an: | 


and endowed by Sir Chriſtopher Wrey, lord chief juſ- © 
tice of England: [this college is cut off from all the 
reſt, and ſtands by itſelf on the north-weſt ſide of the 
river; and it hath been improved and adorned by a 
handſome piece of new "Hg not _ years 
ſince, ] 


The moſt. potent and mighty prince Henry. the 
Eighth founded Trinity-college, anno 1546, out of Trinitycat 
three others; St. Michael's-college, built by Hervey ex- 
of Stanton, in.Edward the Second's days; King's-hall, 
founded by Edward the Third; and Fiſhwick's- 
hoſtel. And, that the ſtudents might have a more 
delightful habitation, this college was repaired, or 
rather new-built, by the great care of T. Nevil, its 
worthy maſter, and dean of Canterbury, with that 
ſplendor and magnificence, that it is, for ſpaciouſneſs, 
and for uniformity and beauty in the buildings, ſcarce = 
inferior to any in Chriſtendom ; and he himſelf may 
be counted truly ueyarongenns (magnificent) in the 
judg ment even of the greateſt philoſopher, for negle&- 
ing his own private intereſts, and laying out ſuch 
large ſums on the public. [All which have ſince been 
improved by a moſt noble and ſtately library, begun 
under the government of the late famous and learned 
Dr. Iſaac Barrow; a building, for the bigneſs and 
deſign of it, Nane, nat to be matched in um king- 
doms, ] | 

Phat monks a 2 $45 So Sir Walter * I cannot 
Mildmay, + founded a new college dedicated to Ema- 2 
nuel, [in a place where was formerly a convent of ing, and the 
Dominicans founded, in the year 1280, by the lady * that 
Alice, counteſs of Oxford ; after the ſuppreſſion of —C. 
the monaſteries, this convent came into the poſſeſſion | y Foe found- 
of Mr. Sherwood, of whom Sir Walter Mildmay ts | 
ſcems to have purchaſed it; it has a very neat chapel, oollege. 


not long ſince built by the bounty of William San 


croft, late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others.] 

Alſo the lady Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex, Sidney-col- 
by her laſt will, gave a legacy of five thouſand pounds lege. 
for the founding of a college to be called Sidney- Suſ- 
ſex. [But, though this college owes its riſe to the 
charity of the ſaid lady, and the care of her executors, . 
it is exceedingly improved by the benefactions of Sir 
Francis Clerk, who (beſides a ſet of new buildings by 
him erected) augmented the ſcholarſhips, and founded 
four fellowſhips with eight ſcholarſhips more; and of 
Sir John Brereton, who. left to it above two thouſand 5 
pounds, by will. 

The ſchools of this univerſity were at firſt in pri- Schools. 
vate houſes, hired, from ten years to ten years, for 
that purpoſe, by the univerſity; in which time, they 


might not be put to any other uſe. Afterwards, 


public ſchools were built, at the charge of the uni- 
verſity, in or near the place where they now ſtand; 
but the preſent fabric, as it is now built of brick — 
rough ſtone, was erected partly at the expence of the 


univerſity, and partly by the contributions of ſeveral 
benefactors. 


The library was built by Rotheram archbiſhop of Library. 


York, who (together with Tonſtal, biſhop of Dur- 
ham) furniſhed it with choice books, few whereof are 
to be found at preſent; but it hath been exceedingly 
augmented by the bounty of king George I; who, 
having purchaſed a very large and moſt yaluable col- 
lection of books, made with great judgment by Dr. 
John Moor, late biſhop of Ely, did beſtow it, as a 
mark of his royal favour, upon this univerſity.] 

I ſhall ſay Sha of the little monaſteries and re- 


ligious 


bey. 


Hiſt 


Se 
ry it 
_ 
ing 
Bel 
&c, 
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ligious houſes ſince. they were but of ſmall note, | 


Barnwell ab. except Barnwell-abbey, , which Sir Payne Peverel, a 


| bey. 50 


Barnwell⸗ of 


Hiſtory. 


e extraordinary clear foundations or wells, called 


famous ſoldier and ſtandard-bearer to Robert duke 
of Normandy in the holy war in Henry the Firſt's 


reign, removed from St. Giles's church (where Picot 
the ſheriff had inſtituted ſecular prieſts) to this place, 


and introduced thirty monks, according to the years 


of his age at that time. If you pleaſe; you may 


know the reaſon of the name from the private Hiftory 


« Henry the Firſt of a ſpot of ground without the 
% borough of Cambridge; in the midſt of it were 


| j T Barnwell, that is, the wells of children, or barns ;” 


for young men and boys met here, once a year, 


upon St. John's eve, for wreſtling and the like 


'« youthful exerciſes uſed in England, and alſo to | 
make merry, with ſinging and other muſic. By 


te this concourſe of boys and girls, who met here for 


<© ſport, it grew to be a cuſtom for a great many 
e buyers and ſellers to repair hither at the ſame 
ov time; ſand it 15 now- e called Midſum- 


mer-fair.] 
Though Cambridge was ieren to the muſes, 


it has not always eſcaped the fury of Mars; for, 


when' the Danes ravaged up and down, they often 


took their winter-quarters here; and, in the year 


* Caius 1. ii. 


P- 117. 


Fuller, p. 
2 


Ber ſhire, 
&c, 


King's. 
Geh. 


1010, when Sueno the Dane, with deſperate rage and 
tyranny, bore down all before him, neither its fame 


nor the muſes could protect it (though we read, that 
Athens met with a better fate from Sylla ;) but it was 
barbarouſly laid in aſhes. However, at the coming 
mn of the Normans, it was reaſonably well peopled; 
por we find, in Domeſday-book, that © the borough 
V of Grentbridge is divided into ten wards, and con- 

| «tains three hundred and eighty-ſeven dwelling- 

<<. houſes ; but eighteen of them were pulled down o ; 
„ build the caſtle ;” when William the Firſt deter-“ 
mined to erect caſtles in all parts, to be a curb to 


his new-conquered Engliſh. [This caſtle was ſtrong 
and ſtately, having in it, among other rooms, a moſt 


magnificent hall; the ſtones and timber were after- 
" wards begged of Henry the Fourth by the maſters 


and fellows of King's-hall, towards the building of 


their chapel. Nothing is + now ſtanding but the 
gate-houſe, which is the priſon; and an artificial high | 


Hill deeply intrenched W of a IEP aſcent, and 


level at the top. 


_ » Afterwards, Roger of Mate deſtroyed this 
town with fire and ſword, to be revenged of William 


| Rufus; but king Henry the Firſt, to repair thoſe da- 


mages, beſtowed many privileges upon it; particu- 
larly, he freed it from the power of the ſheriff, mak- 


ing it a corporation, upon the payment of an hundred 


and one marks yearly into the Exchequer; which 
ſum the ſheriff paid before, for his profits out of the 
town, when it was under his juriſdiction. And, what 
ſeems. to have been of moſt conſequence, the ferry 
over the river (which before was left at large) began 
to be fixed near this place; which probably might 


have ſomething of the ſame effect as the building of 


new bridges, and turning the courſe of roads, have 


See Saliſbu- 
ry in Wilt- 
ire, Wal- 
lingford in 


had in || other parts of England.] It ſuffered very 
much afterwards, in the barons wars, by thoſe out- 
laws from the iſle of Ely; wherefore Henry the Third, 


to put a ſtop to their incurſions, ordered a deep ditch 


to be thrown up on the eaſt ſide of the town, which 
ſtill goes by the name of King's-ditch ; [whereof there 


Vor. I. | 


are now but very little remains br Deng: r on 


(0 
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both ſides of it;) and, among the inhabitants, the 
name itſelf ſeems to be wholly forgotten.] 

Here, poſſibly, ſome may expect my opinion con- 
cerning the antiquity of this univerſity ; but I ſhall 
not intermeddle in that point, nor am I willing to 
make compariſons between our two flouriſhing uni- 
verſities, which have none to rival them, that I know 
of. I am afraid thoſe men have built caſtles in the 


| air who have made Cantaber the founder of this uni- 
this place: Payne Peverel obtained a grant of 


verſity, immediately after the building of Rome, and 
long before the time of Chriſt; ſtraining the anti- 
quity of it beyond all poſſibility of credit. This is 
undeniable (let its original be when it will) that it 
began to be a nurſery of learning, about the reign of 
king Henry the Firſt; as appears by an old appendix 


of Peter Bleſenſis to Ingulph : « Abbot Joffred ſent Joffred made 


over to his manor of Cottenham, near Cambrid ge, _ Fo a, 


| © Giflebert, his fellow monk and divinity profc lor, 1109. 


© with three other monks, who followed him into 


England; and, being well furniſhed with philoſo- 
phicat learning and other ancient ſciences, they 
daily. repaired to Cambridge; where they hired a 
public barn, made open profeſſion of the ſciences, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(c 
lars together. In leſs than two years, their num- 
cc 
cc 
or church, big enough to hold them ell; upon 


cc 


« of the town, imitating the univerſity of Orleans, 


«« Betimes, in the morning, friar Odo, an excellent 


cc 
boys and younger ſort who were aſſigned him, ac- 
cc 
upon him. At one o'clock, Terricus, a ſubtle ſophiſt, 
13 


e to Porphyry's and Averroe's Introductions and 


© 


& 


Inſtitutions; and Giflebert, the principal maſter, 


preached to the people, upon all Sundays and ho- 
« lidays. 


cc 


cc 


flowing ſtreams, making glad the city of God: 
and inriching the whole kingdom with many 6 
and teachers, who come out of Cambridge as from 
the holy paradiſe, . 

Concerning the time when it was firſt made an uni- 
verſity, Robert of Remington ſhall ſpeak for me 


cc 


cc 


In the reign of Edward the Firſt, Colirbeidge, * * Pe Studie 


« from a ſtudy, was made an univerſity, like Ox- 
ford, by the court of Rome.” [Before this time, 


and, in a little time, drew a great number of ſcho- 


ber increaſed ſo much, out of all that country as 
well as the town, that there was not a houſe, barn, 


which, they diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral parts 


grammarian and fatyric poet, read grammar to the 
cording to the doctrine of Priſcian, Gd Remigius 
read Ariſtotle's logic to the elder ſort, according 
* Comments. At three of the clock, friar William 


read lectures in Tully's Rhetoric and Quintilian's 8 


From this ſmall fountain we fee large | 


notwithſtanding, in the gad of Henry the Third, it Seid. Ms. 


Tower.] 
But why do 1 0 inconſiderately run into the liſts, 


where two ſuch learned old men have formerly en- 


countered, to whom I freely delivered up my arms, 
paying the utmoſt reſpect and honour to ſuch vene- 
rable perſons ? Cambridge i is in longitude, 23 degrees 


is called Univerſtas Scolarium, in the records of the net memb. 
| 25. 


and 25 minutes; in latitude, 52 degrees and ＋ 114 17, more 


minutes, | 15 truly. 


[A mile north of Cambridge i is Arbury or Arbo- Arbury. 
rough (in the territories of Cheſterton, (where * is a» Aubr. MS. 


large camp, of a figure inclining to a ſquare. There 
have been Roman coins found in it; one particularly 
of ſilver, with the head of Rome on one ſide, and, 

on the reverſe, . Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback. The 


adjoining Cheſterton has probably its name from this 
N or old Caſtrum. 
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Salſton. 
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lingtons, C. 
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Hard by Cambridge, to the ſouth-eaſt, are certain 
Copmageg- high hills, by the ſtudents called“ Gogmagog-hills,” 


and, by Henry of Huntingdon, © the moſt pleaſant 


“hills of Balſham,” from a village at the foot of them, 
where, as he adds, the Danes comminnd all the bar- 
 barities imaginable. 
trenchment of conſiderable bigneſs, fortified with a 
threefold rampire, and impregnable in thoſe days (ac. 
cording to the opinion of ſeveral judicious warriors) 
were it not for its want of water; and ſome believe it 
was a ſummer- retreat of the Romans, or the Danes. 
But others think it was rather a Britiſn work ; it has 


two graffs between the three rampires (as the uſual 


way was) being rudely circular; and the diameter is 
no leſs than two hundred and forty-ſix paces. It is on 
the hill (as the Britiſh way of incampment was 3) and 
it is probable enough, that the antagoniſt to it might 
be at Arborough ; 
nearneſs of water (a thing that this people were always 
particularly careful of) muſt have been the work of 
the Romans. Near the camp there runs a Roman 
high-way from the brow of the hill ſouthwards; which, 
I ſuppoſe, (together with the Roman coins, found there 
in digging, anno 1685) induced the author of the late 
Commentary upon Antoninus to reckon 1t a work of 
the Romans, not regarding the circular figure; inaſ- 
much as it appears, both from Vegetius, and from 
ſeveral inſtances in other parts of England, that the 
Romans did not confine their camps to a ſquare, but 
1 departed from that, according as the nature and con- 
veniencies of the ground required.] | 
This camp enn to be the place that Gervaſe & 


Wandleſbu- Tilbury calls Vandelbiria: Below Cambridge,“ ſays 


.be, © there was a place called Vandelbiria, becauſe 
« the Vandals, when they ruined ſome parts of Bri- 


<« tain, and cruelly deſtroyed the Chriſtians, did in- 


camp there; pitching their tents on the top of a 
little hill, where lies a plain, ſurrounded with trenches, 
With only one entrance, and that like a gate.” As 
for the martial ghoſt walking here, which he there men- 
tions, I ſhall ſay nothing of it, becauſe it looks like 
an idle ſtory of the common-people ; it is not my bu- 
ſineſs (as a certain author expreſſes it) to tickle men's 
ears with plauſible ſtories. In a vale near theſe hills, 
lies Salſton, which came to Sir John Nevil, marquis 


Walter de la Pole and the Ingoldthorps z and, by his 
daughter and coheir, to the Huddleſtons, who lived 
here in great repute. 

More eaſtward, we meet with Hilderſham, belong- 
+ But now, C. ing formerly to the Buſtlers, and + after that by mar- 


Horſheath. riage to the Pariſes; and, next the woods, ſtands Horſ- 
heath, known, for many deſcents, to have belonged to 
the ancient and noble families of the Argentons and 

* Hertford. Allingtons, which I mentioned in * another place; 

ſhire, - 

| Of the Al. and now the ſeat j| of the Bromlies. Next this lies 


Caſtle-Camps, the ancient ſeat of the Veres earls of 


ee Oxford, „held by Hugh Vere” (ſays an old Inquiſi- 
Camps. 
tion) © on condition that he ſhould be chamberlain to 
the king.” However, it is moſt certain, that Henry 
the Firſt granted this office to Aubrey de Vere, in theſe 
Cameraria words: “ Chief chamberlain of England in fee and 
2 5 hereditarily; with all the powers, privileges, and 
34:8 one « honours belonging thereunto, as freely and honour- 
lain. « ably, as ever Robert Mallet held it, &c.” but our 


kings, at their own pleaſure, have appointed ſome- 
times one, and ſometimes another, to execute this of- 
fice. Not far from hence are thoſe great and long 
dirches which were, undoubtedly, thrown up by the 
Eaft-Angles to keep out the Mercians, who uſed by 


On the top of all, I ſaw an in- 


which, from the form, coins, and | 


of Montacute, from the Burghs of Burgh-green, by 


' marches. 


N | I E 

ſudden incurſions to ruin all ** them. The firſt 
begins at Hinkeſton, and runs eaſtward by Hilderſham Fleam-dike 
towards Horſheath for five miles together; the ſecond, and others. 
next to it, called Brent-ditch, runs from Melborne 
by Fulmer; but it is now time to return, ſince theſe 
and the like eee will be en * in "their 
proper places. 

Near Cambridge to the eaſt, 155 a ſmall 3 5 | 
led Stour, there is every year, in September, the moſt 
famous fair in the whole kingdom, both for reſort of Sombridge 
people and proportion of wares. Hard by, where the a 
ways were exceeding troubleſome and almoſt impaſ- 
ſable, that worthy very honeſt gentleman + Henry + G. Sama. 
Hervey, doctor of laws and maſter of Frinity-hall 1 in in Vid: Suffolk 
Cambridge, with a vaſt charge and a very pious and worth, and 
commendable deſign, made a fair-raiſed cauſey, about 533 
three miles long, leading to Newmarket. I Lately 

At the end of this cauſey, there is a third ditch, Dicches. 
thrown up in ancient times; beginning at the eaſt ſide | 


of the Cam, and running in a ftraight line by Fen- 


Ditton (or rather Ditchton from the forementioned 


ditch) between great Wilberham and Fulburn, as far 
as Balſham. At preſent, it is commonly called Seven- 
mile-dike, becauſe it lies ſeven miles from Newmar- | 
ket; formerly it was called Fleam-dike, that is, ech. 


„ Fhg light-dike,“ as it ſeems from ſome remarkable 


flight at this place. The fame Wilberham, anciently 
Wiborgham, was formerly the ſeat of the "barons 

Liſle of || Rougemount, a very ancient family; of y De rubee 
which John, for his warlike valour, was made one of 79*# 

the knights of the garter, in the firſt inſtitution, by - 

king Edward the Third. There is F now an heir male, + So aid 
of the ſame family, (a reverend old man with a good anne 1607 ; 


b 
ſtock of children, named Edmund Balle) on of this — 6w-momgy 


place. —_ — 
Five miles more Wk to the caſt, [ and a mile and . 
a half from Newmarket, ] is the fourth fortification or 
ditch with a rampart, [and the graff towards Cam- | 
bridge. This is] the largeſt of all; called Devil's- Devil's-dike. 
dike by the common- people, becauſe they look upon 
it as the work of devils rather than men: and Rech- 
dike by others, from Rech, a little market-town at 
the beginning of it. Without doubt, this is the ſame 
that Abbo Floriacenſis ſpeaks of, in his deſcription of 
the Eaſt-Angles : On that ſide where the ſun declines 
to the weſt, this province joins to the reſt of the 
« iſland, and conſequently there is a clear open paſſage: 
« but, to prevent the enemies frequent incurſions, it 
« is defended by a bank, like a lofty wall, and by a 
“ deep ditch.” This, for many miles together, croſſes _ 
that plain called Newmarket-heath, a place very much 
expoſed to invaſions; beginning at Rech, beyond 
which the country is fenny and impaſſable; and end- 
ing hard by Cowlidge, where the woods ſtop all 
It was then the boundary of the kingdom, 
as well as of the biſhopric of the Eaſt-Angles; [where 
upon the pariſhes on the eaſt ſide of it (about ten or 
eleven in number) {till belong to the biſhopric of Nor- 
wich, though placed within the county of Cambridge.] 

It is uncertain who was the founder of this mighty 
work; ſome later writers aſcribe it to king Canutus the 
Dane, though, in truth, Abbo, who mentions it, died, Abbo died 
before Canutus began his reign ; and the Saxon Chro- i * Ay year 
nicle, where it treats of Ethelwolf's rebellion againſt } DONA oy 
Edward the elder, calls it ſimply “ the ditch,” and ay. began 
ſays, that king Edward deſtroyed all the country be- wy P 
tween the ditch and the Ouſe, as far as the north fens; : 
and that Ethelwolf the rebel, and Eohric the Dane, . 
were, at that time, ſlain there in battle. But writers, 
ſince Canutus's time, have called it “St. Edmund's 

= « liberty,” 
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liberty, and St. Edmund's ditch;“ ſuppoſing [pe&; but, in winter, they are almoſt all laid under 
that Canutus made it, who was a moſt devout adorer | water farther every way than one can ſee, and in ſome 
of St. Edmund the martyr; and, to make amends for | ſort reſembling the fea itſelf. 
his father Swane's horrid cruelty to the religious off The inhabitants of this and the reſt of the fenny Girvii. 
St. Edmundſbury, granted them vaſt privileges, as | country (which reaches ſixty- eight miles from the bor- 
far as this very ditch; whence William of Malmſ- | ders of Suffolk to Wainfleet in Lincolnſhire, contain- 
bury, in his book of the Prelates, ſays, © That the | ing ſome * millions of acres in the four counties of Mriada jz- 
„ cuſtom-officers in other places fall out madly, with- | Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln) FIT 
« gut conſidering right or wrong; but, on this ſide | were called Girvii in the time of the Saxons, that is, 
St. Edmunds ditch, the modeſt ſuppliants imme- | as ſome interpret it, Fen- men;“ a ſort of people 
« diately put a ſtop to all quarrels.” Undoubtedly, | (much like the place) of rugged unciviliſed tempers, 
the two laſt mentioned bulwarks were called St. Ed- | envying others whom they term Upland-men, and 
mund's ditches; for Matthew Florilegus declares, | uſually walking aloft upon a fort of tilts; they all 
that that battle againſt Ethelwolf was fought between keep to the buſineſs of grazing, fiſhing, and fowling. 
| St. Edmund's two ditches. | All this country, in the winter-time, and ſometimes 
gürtel! Near Rech lies Burwell, where was a castle which, for the greateſt part of the year, is laid under watet 
in thoſe troubleſome times of king Stephen, was brave- | by the rivers Ouſe, Grant, Nen, Welland, Glene, and 
| De magna ly attacked by Geoffrey | Mandeville earl of Eſſex (a | Witham, for want of ſufficient channels and paſſages, 
villa. perſon who loſt much honour by his unjuſt invaſions | but, when theſe keep to their proper channels, it fo 
of other men's rights ;) till an arrow, ſhot through | ſtrangely abounds with graſs and a ſort of rank hay 
his head, freed thoſe countries from the fears and ter- | (by them called lid,) that, when they have mowed _ 
| rors they had long been under. Scarce two miles off enough for their own uſe, in November they burn the 
Lanbeath. ſtands Lanheath, for + many years the ſeat of that | reſt, to make it come again the thicker. About this 
+ So mw worthy: family of knights, the Cottons; and, at a | time, one ſees all this moariſt country in a flame, to 
cham, 7" little diſtance from that, lies Illeham, a town formerly | his great wonder and ſurpriſe z beſides, it affords great 
| belonging to the Bernards - which came by marriage quantities of turf and ſedge for fir Ing, and reeds for 
to the knightly family of the Peytons, from whoſe thatching; and elders alſo and other water-ſhrubs, 
male line ſprang the Uffords (from whom are the Uf- eſpecially willows in great abundance, either growing 
fords earls of Suffolk,) as appears by their coats of | wild, or ſet on the banks of rivers to prevent over- 
arms; though, indeed, they took the ſirname of Pey- flowing; which, being frequently cut down, + © rife + Innumero 
ton, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, from | © again” (to uſe. Pliny's expreſſion) © with a very _— ih 
Peyton, a little town in Suffolk ; which was their ſeat | numerous offspring.” It is of theſe that baſkets 


4 for many years. 5 are made, both here and in other places; and, ſince 
Uirling. Upon the ſame ditch ſtands Kirtling, called alſo | the Britons called them Baſkades, I here obſerve, by 
Catlidge; remarkable for being the principal ſeat of | the way, that I do not underſtand Martial in that 
Barons the barons North, of which family Edward North was mw of his 1 if he mean not t theſe : . 
the firſt, whom queen Mary, for his: extraordinary 
| wiſdom, inveſted with that title. It is famous for | Burbor a de pitlis veni baſcauda Bri itannis, 
be, great ſynod [ſaid to be] held here, when the clergy | Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma ſuam. 
| 977. had that mighty conteſt about the celebration of Ea-| V 
ſter; [if, indeed, it was held here, and not (as others | From Britain's fartheſt iſle the baſkets come, 
contend) at Kirtleton in the county of Oxford: for | Which now are challeng'd, as her own, by Rome. 


the Saxon Annals place it at Kynwlingeune, by a| e e 8 | 
miſtake from Kyprlingoune ; which is inferred, not | Beſides, there grow large quantities of ſcordium or Scerdium. 
only from the ſimilitude of n and h, but alſo from the | water-germander, upon the banks of the ditches. As | 
copyiſt's not underſtanding the language (for it is for theſe fenny ifles, Fœlix, an ancient writer, has de- 
taken out of the Canterbury-copy ) and from our | ſcribed them thus: «There is a wonderful large fen, 
later hiſtorians calling it Kyrtlinege, Kirding, and“ beginning at the banks of the river Gront, and 
Kirling. As to the difference then between the old | abounding, here with ſedge, there with duſky 
Chron. Six, and new name, that is inconſiderable; and || we are | © ſprings, at a third place with woody iſſes; and it 
n.977- told, that Sideman, biſhop of Devonſhire, (for ſo he | * takes a long courſe by many crooked banks, from 
iz there ſtyled) died at this ſynod, and was buried at | ſouth to north, as far as the ſea,” It is the ſame 
5 St. Mary's at Abingdon. Now, ſay they, he had no] that William, a Crowland-monk, has thus deſcribed 
I | relation to that church, and therefore we may imagine in his life of Guthlake : | 
the only reaſon why king Edward and archbiſhop 7 og nh 
Dunſtan pitched upon it, for his burial, was the near-| Ef apud Angligenas a Grontæ flumine, longo 
neſs of the place; eſpecially as they did it contrary] Orbe per anfractus ſtagnoſos, & fluviales, 
to his own. expreſs deſire when alive, which was, that | Circumfuſa palus, orientaliſque propinqua 
he might be interred at his own church of Cridiantun Littoribus pelagi, ſeſe diſtendit ab Auſtro 
or Kirton. But they add, that, if he had died at Cat In longum verſus Aquilonem, gurgite tetro 
lidge, they might have found a more convenient mo- Morboſos piſces vegetans, & arundine denſa 
naſtery for that purpoſe, I mean Peterborough, no leſs Ventorum ſtrepitus, quaſi queedam verba, ſuſurrans. 
eminent and much nearer ; unleſs Abingdon might | - _ os 
bem more eligible upon this account, that it was within] In Britiſh lands where Gront's old ſtreams ſurround 
Fingdom of the Weſt-Saxons ./ | The trembling marſhes and unfaithful ground, 
loaf and The upper and north part of this ſhire is, all over, | From ſouth to north is ſtretch'd a ſpacious moor 
„ divided into river-iſles (branched out by the many Near to the ocean on the eaſtern ſhore ; 
fllowings of ditches, channels, and drains ;) which, all] Where pois' nous fiſh the ſtinking water breeds, 
the ſummer long, afford a moſt delightful green proſ- | And ruſtling winds till whiſtle in the weeds. 
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If you pleaſe, add thus much out of Henry of Hunt- 


ingdon : © This fenny country is mighty rich and de- 
“ lightful, plentifully watered by rivers, ſufficiently 
% garniſhed with lakes of all forts, and as much adorn- 
“ ed with woods and iſlands.” Take alſo, for a 


_ concluſion, this ſhort account out of William of 


Malmibury : „Here is ſuch vaſt ſtore of fiſh as aſto- 
& niſhes all ſtrangers, for which the inhabitants laugh 
« at them; nor is there leſs plenty of | water-fowl 
and, for a ſingle halfpenny, five men may have 


= enough of Aer, not only to dunn their ſtomachs, 


« but for a full meal.” 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the ſound and whcleptla a 
vice concerning the draining of theſe fens (which 


yet was, perhaps, nuthing but a ſpecious pretence of 


Pauſanias in 


Corinth. - 


doing good to the public for private ends) that has 


been ſo often conſidered, and debated in parliament | 
it is-to be feared, that they would ſoon return to their 


old ſtate, as the Pontine marſhes in Italy have. often 
done, fince their draining; ſo that ſome think it the 
ſafeſt way to follow the oracle's advice in the like 
caſe, © Not to venture too far, Whew Heaven bas 


put a top.” 


 Audre. 


The natural ſtrength of this tract, with the great 


plenty of proviſions, has often made it a retreat for 


rebels; not only for the Engliſh againſt William the 
Conqueror, but the barons alſo, whenever they were 
outlawed, from hence moleſted, our kings; but were 
always unſucceſsful, though they erected forts: at 


Eryth and Athered, now Audre, where is an ealy 
open paſrage 1 into the iſle. 


And, to, this day, there 
is a rampire near Audre, not high, but very large, 
called Belſar s-hills, from one Beliſar; * WhO « or 
what he was, I know not. 

The more ſoutherly and the largeſt part of chat 


| fenny country, which belongs to this ſhire, was called 


Ine of Ely. 


Fuller. | 


by the. Saxons Elig; now the Iſle of Ely, from the 
chief of theſe iſlands. Bede derives it from © cels,” 
and therefore ſome have called it © the Ifle of Eels ;* 
[ and we find, that, in the year 1221, king Henry the 
Third, being at Oxford, ſent to the bailiff of Cam- 


bridge, as living near Ely, (the ſtaple for fiſh) to ſend | 


him a certain proportion of eels for the proviſion of 
his court, promiſing that it ſhould be diſcounted to 


St. Ethel- 


dred, com- 
monly St. 
Audry, 


him out of the Exchequer. ] Yet Polydore Virgil 
fetches it from "Eo, which ſignifies © a marſh ;” and 
others from Helig, a Britiſh word ſignifying “ wil- 
* lows or ſallows,” which it bears in abundance and, 
indeed, they are the only thriving trees here. We 
find, that one Tombert, king of the South-Girvii, ſet- 
tled the greateſt part of this country upon his wife 
Etheldred for a jointure; who, after ſne had left her 


ſccond huſband Egfrid king of Northumberland, for 
the ſake of religion, founded a nunnery in that chief 


iſle that was properly called Elyg, and was then va- 


lucd after the rate of ſix hundred families; of which 


Grd 


Soham, 


place ſhe herſelf was the firſt abbeſs. However, this 
was not the firſt church in this fenny country; for 
the Ely-book mentions our St. Auſtin as the founder 
of a church at Cradiden, which afterwards was pulled 
down by Penda the Mercian ; and Malmſbury ſays, 
that Fcelix, biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, had his firſt 
ſeat at Soham, which is {till in Norwich dioceſe. © So- 
% ham,” ſays he, © is a village ſituated by a lake, 
« formerly very dangerous to water paſſengers from 
« thence to Ely, but now paſſable on foot, by reaſon 
of a cauſey made through the marſhes and reeds , 
« there are ſtill the marks of a church demoliſhed by 


the Danes, wherein the inhabitants were over- 


« whelmed, and burnt with it.” At the ſame time, 


N 1 


St. Audry's nunnery was pulled down by the Danes, 
but was rebuilt by Ethelwold biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who, by agreement with the king, bought the whole 
iſle, ejected the prieſts, and filled it with-ni6nks ; to 
whom king Edgar, as we find in his letters patents, 
gave © juriſdiftion in ſecular cauſes over two hun- 
„ dreds in the fens, and over five hundreds and a 


« half, out of the fens, in the Wicklaw, in the pro- 


vince of the Eaſt-Angles,“ which, to this day, is 
called St. Audry's liberty. After that, our kings 
and noblemen endowed it with large revenues; eſpe- 


| cially earl Brithnoth, who, being about” to engage 
the Danes in the year 999, gave to the church of 
Ely Somerſham, Spaldwie, Trumpington, Ra- 
« tindum, Heiſbury, Fulburn, Tmerſton, Tripleſtow, 


* and Impetum,” in cafe he died in that battle; be- 


cauſe thefe monks had treated him nobly. But he 
was killed at Maldon; after. he had fought with the 


Danes fourteen days together. It Was ſo rich a mo- 


naſtery, that the abbot” (ſays Malmſbury) * put 


4 fourteen hundred pounds yearly in his pocket;“ 


and Richard, the laſt abbot, earl Giſlebert's ſon, (in- 
toxicated, as it were, with wealth, and difdaining to 
be under the biſhop of Lincoln,) endeavoured to Pe. g 
ſuade the king with © golden promiſes“ (as tjge 
monks write) and with great applications, to erect a 
biſhopric at this place; but his death hindered that 
Soon after, Henry the Firſt got leave of the 
| pope, and made Hervey (biſhop of Bangor in Wales, 
ho had been cjected by the Welch) the firſt biſhop 
of Ely; to whom and his ſucceſſors he aſſigned Cam- 
bridgeſhire for the dioceſe, Which before was part of 
that of Lincoln; and likewiſe ſettled upon them cer- 
tain marks of lovereignty 1 in theſe iſlands : [fo that here 
the biſhop hath all the rights of 4 county 'palatine, 


deſign. 


and beareth chief ſway therein; for, by his own power, 


| he appointeth a judge to hear and determine all cauſes 


ariſing within the ſaid iſle; he holdeth aſſizes, gaol- 


delivery, and quarter: ſeſſions of the peace for the ſaid 


liberty, and hath his chief bailiff and under-bailiffs 
for the execution of proceſſes.] The ſame Henry the 


i Firſt gave the biſhops of Lincoln the manor of Spald- | 
wic, to make them amends for the loſs of Cambridge- 


ſhire and this iſle; or, as the Ely-book has it, © the 


<«. manor of Spaldwic was ſettled upon the church of 


+ Lincoln for ever; + in lieu of the epiſcopal care 
„ over Grantbridgeſhire. > As ſoon as Hervey was 
i ſettled in his biſhopric, he made it his chief care to 


raiſe the grandeur of his church: „He got it to be 


<* made toll-free in all place“ (faith Ely-book) & and 
* freed it from that burthen of watching and ward- 
“ing, which was the duty that it owed to Norwich- 


« caſtle.” He made the way from Exning to Ely, 


about ſix miles, through the fens, and purchaſed many 
fair eſtates for the church's' uſe; his ſucceſſors, by 


lefſening the number of monks, (for from ſeventy they 


reduced them toforty) abounded with plenty of every 
| thing, and overflowed with wealth, until the -+ laſt 
age 4 and their holidays and feſtivals were always ce- 
lebrated with ſuch mighty preparation and pomp, 
that, in that point, they exceeded all the monaſteries 
in England; whence a Poet, in thoſe times, not im- 
baten, 11 | 


Previſs aliis, E _ 2 54 ſta 7" 
Eft, quaſi præviſa nocte, videre diem. 


After all others ſee but Ely's feaſt, 
Tou ſee glad Wy. when tedious WINE is BE 


The 


St. Audry's 
liberty. 


Ely- Wok. 


+ Pro commi 
tatione epic 
palis cure. 


+ So ſaid 
anno 1607- 


they rebuilt by degrees, and brought it to the mag- 
nificence we now fee; it is a ſpacious, ſtately, and 


beautiful ſtructure, but ſomewhat defaced by breaking 


down and mangling the noblemen's and biſhops tombs, 


in a very ſhameful manner. At preſent, inſtead of 


the full convent of monks, there are a dean, preben- | 


Aaries, and a free-ſchool for the teaching and main- 


taining of twenty-four boys; [and, of later years, a 
ſtately palace hath been built here for the biſhops.] | 


There are four things about this church much talked 


of by the common-people : 'the lantern, on the top 


of all, juſt over the choir, ſupported by eight pil- 
lars, built with ſingular art by John de Hotham, the 
biſhop ; ; St. Mary's chapel, ſtanding under the church 
to the north, a delicate piece of work, and built by 


Simon Montacure, biſhop ; a great round heap. of 


earth and very high, called the Mount,” on the 


' ſouth ſide, where a wind- mill ſtands ; and, laſtly, a 


ter num- 
Nos. 


famous fruitful vine, but now withered away. All 


the four were joined together in theſe rhymes oy a 


certain monk of the nes: 


Hec ſunt Ele, 1 capella Marie, | 
Aigue molendinum, necnon dans vinea vinum. 


1 00 


ickeC Thee In Engliſh (the three firſt words excepted, which} 
u. p. 187. the learned perſon, who read and explained it, inge- 


nuouſly confeſſes he did not underſtand, * takes 


| them to be magical ering) 1 it is thus; 


—<.O Lord; Lord, him always defend, who | 


4 carrieth me about with kim: Grant him 
c wiatever he deſires.” 
Vor. I. 


C AMB RID 


The cathedral alſo, which began to totter with age, 


The inſcrigtion ie thus: 


— 


St. Mary” $ chapel you at Ely ſee, 

The lofty lantern, rival of the ſky ; 

The mill and vine that bread and drink Fr 
ply. 


As for by! itſelf, it is a pretty large city, but 
not remarkable either for beauty or populouſneſs, 
by reaſon of its fenny ſituation and unwholeſome 


anno 1694, ſeveral pieces of antiquity were diſco- 


vered in plowing. The ſhare of the plough laid 


hold of a thin plate of lead, and brought up with 
it ſeveral ſmall ancient coins; this led to a farther 
ſearch, and, one of the labourers thruſting his hand 
into the earth, (for it was a light mooriſh ſoil) he 


| found three ſilver plates. The two biggeſt were fa- 


ſtened with a round ſilver wire that ran through the 


midſt of them, and locked them together; one of 
the plates has a Dano-Saxon Inſcription round it, | 


"or * 1 8 


This inſcription ſhews it to have been intended for 
a charm; and the knots and figures, that are on the 


other ſide, are alſo ſuppoſed to be magical. With 


this were found ſeveral large rings of gold, ſuppoſed 
to be the treaſure of ſome noble perſon, who, in time 


of war, had retired into this fenny n for ſafety 
and defence. ] 


Annan theſe fens, to the north-weſt, was another 
| $4 HH famous 
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[In the pariſh of Sutton, ſome few miles from Ely, Sutton. 
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Thorney- 
abbey. 
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Peterborough-book) © founded a monaſtery with 
« hermits cells.” It was afterwards deſtroyed by the 
Danes, but Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, to en- 
courage the monaſtic way of living, rebuilt it, ſtored 
it with monks, and incompaſſed it with trees. © This | 


place,“ ſays Malmſbury, “ is the very picture of | 


£ Paradiſe; for pleaſantneſs, reſembling Heaven itſelf; 
« amidſt the very- marſhes, fruitful in trees whoſe 


e ſtraight tapering tallneſs mounts up to the ſkies; 


c 


a plain (ſmooth as water) charms your eyes with 

pleaſing greens, where is no rub or ſtop to hinder 
<« the ſwifteſt pace. There is not an inch of ground 
« uncultivated; here, a place ſwelling: with apple- 


cc 


— 4 


40 


either creeping upon the ground, or ſupported with 
poles. A mutual ſtrife there is between nature and 
art, that one may always ſupply What the other 
forgets. 


cc 


cc 


« tions? It is a wonderful ſolitary and retired place; 
fit for monks, as making them more mindful of 
heavenly things, and more mortified to things be- 
low. It is a prodigy to ſee a woman here; but, 
when a man comes, he is welcomed like an angel ; 
ſo that I may truly call this iſle. a lodge of chaſtity, 
an harbour of honeſty, and a ſchool of divine 
« philoſophy.” 


Wiſbich, the biſhop of Ely's cattle, ſtands about 


cc 


thirteen miles off, ſituated among fens and rivers, 


and, in the * laſt age, a priſon for the Romiſh prieſts ; 
and I have nothing more to ſay of it, but only, that 


this town and Walepole were both given toEly- monaſ- 


tery by the owner of them, at the ſame time that he 
dedicated his young ſon Alwin to a monaſtic life 


there; that William the Firſt erected a caſtle here, 


fenny parts; and that, in the year 1236, the tem- 6 ; 


+ So ſaid 
anno 1607. 
Newleame. 


Cloweroſs. 


Earls of 
Cambridge. 


1399 


when the outlaws made their incurſions from theſe 


peſtuous waves, for two days together, broke in upon 


this ſhore ſo violently, that they drowned both land | K. Acinos i Cluſ. « Engliſh ſtone⸗ baſil, 


and people, all about. But the brick-caſtle, that is 
{till there, was built by John Morton biſhop of Ely, 
in our + grandfathers days; who alſo drew through 
this fenny country a ſtrait ditch, called Newleame, 
for the better convenience of water-carriage, and 
thereby the increaſing the trade and wealth of this his 
town; though it bing fallen out otherwiſe, for it is 
but of ſmall ole, and the neighbours complain, that 


this has quite ſtopped the courſe of the Avon or Nen 


into the ſea by Clowcroſs. 

The firſt earl of Cambridge was William, brother 
of Ranulph earl of Cheſter; as may be ſeen in a Pa- 
tent of Alexander biſhop of Lincoln, dated 1139. 


don, who were of the blood royal of Scotland, were 
likewiſe earls of Cambridge; for it appears from the 
public Records, © that David earl of Huntingdon re- 


« ceived the third penny of the county of Cam- 
« bridge.” A long time after, John of Hainault, 
brother to William, the third earl of Holland and | 


Hainault, was advanced to this dignity by Edward 


the Third, for the ſake of his wife queen Philippa, | 
»whoſe Kinſman he was; and, for her fake alſo, the 


fame king honoured William marquis of Juliers, her | 
ſiſter $ ſon, with the ſame title, after 282 had 1 9 


„ 
E 


famous abbey, called, from its ſtanding among buſhes 
and thorns, Thorney; and, before that; Ankerige, 
from the Anchorites dwelling there; where Sexulph, 
a. very religious and devout man (as it is in the 


trees; and, there, a field overſpread with vines, 


What ſhall I ſay of the beauty of the 
buildings, much to be admired, if it were only for 
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« after he had held it four years,” (my authority is 
an old manuſcript belonging to that admirable anti- 
quary Francis Thynne) * the earl of Hainault, queen 
Philippa's kinſman, came and openly claimed in 
“ parliament; '* but he returned ſatisfied at laſt.“ 


This Edmund of Langley, afterwards duke of Tork, 


and Richard, created earl of Cambridge by the mere 
favour of Henry the Fifth, and the conſent: of his own 


that beſt of princes, and ſo loſt his head; 
earl of Cambridge was either Toft with hit” or 


was afterwards duke of Vork, and was reſtored to all 
his dignities, as being kinſitian and heir to his uncle 
Edward'duke of Tork. [The ſame title was confer- 


bridge ; and afterwards upon his three brothers, James, 
Edgar, and Charles, who all died young. And, ſince, 
the title of duke of Cambridge was conferred by her 


This ſhire contains 163 pariſhes. 
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More rare Plants growing wild i in Cam- 


bridgeſhire. 


« or common ſtone-baſil ;” for theſe differ only acci- 


det me and Newmarket-heath. | 

S. Aloe paluſtris C. B. 1. e. militaris aizoides Get. 
« Water ſengreen, or freſhwater-ſoldier.” In the 
rivers and fen-ditches in many places of the iſle of Ely; 


about Audrey-cauſey. 


Alſine tenuifolia J. B. «F bh laved SF * 


In the corn- fields on the borders of Triplow-heath, and 
elſewhere. 


German madwort or great gooſe- 
graſs,” It once grew plentifully at Newmarket 
(vid. Cat. Cant.) but, being an annual plant, I hear 


it is now loſt there; 1 it 8 W again here- 
after. 


and gone over to the French. After the deceaſe of 
theſe foreigners, king Edward the Third ſettled this 
honour upon his fifth ſon Edmund of Langley, which, 


Er placatus 
receſit. 


had two ſons, Edward duke of York (for ſome time 
carl of Cambridge, and ſlain in the battle of Agincourt;) | 


brother Edward. But after this perfidious and ambiti- 
ous man had ungratefully conſpired againſt tlie life of 
the title or 


drowned among the titles of his ſon Richard, who 


red upon James marquis of Hamilton in the year 
1619, who, was ſucceeded by James, his eldeſt ſon ; 
the ſens making ſuch ſolid and unſtaken founda- | and afterwards by William, his ſecond ſon ; who re- 
| ceived a mortal wound at Worceſter-fight, and died 
without iſſue male ſurviving; ſo that the honour | 
died with him. After the reſtoration, this title was 
conferred upon Charles Stuart eldeſt ſon to James 


then duke of York) who was ſtyled duke of Cam-; Dakes of 


Cambridge. 


majeſty queen Anne, upon the (illuſtrious prince 
George Auguſtus, electoral prince of Hanover.) 


dentally. In the plowed lands on the borders of wag | 


as in the river and ditches near Stretham-ferry, md 


Alyſion Son 5 Lob. Aparine 
major Ger. 
After him, it is probable that thoſe earls of Hunting- | 


EK. Anagallis aquatica opal. Ger. aquat. ter- 


tia Lob. 
Teverſham, Hinton, and Trumpington moors in the 
ditches, and by the water-courſes, plentifully. 
Anagallis fœmina Ger. cæruleo flore C. B. Park. 
Female or blue: flowered pimpernel.” In the corn 
on tlie left hand of the way es to Huſton, a little 


r the firſt cloſes. | 


* .Round-leaved water-pimpernel.” On 


i „ 
by - * 
1 
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Aparine minor ſemine læviore. Gooſe-graſs with 
& ſmoother ſeed.” Very common among the corn, eſpe- 
cially in chalky nn Q An 1 ſemine læ vi? 
Park. 

E. Argemone 0 angie, Salo Mori- 
ſon. Long enen baſtard- poppy - In 
the corn. 

Aſcyron ſupinum villoigs, paluſtre C. B. Park. 
© Marſh St. Peter's-wort, with hoary leaves. On the 
boggy grounds near Gamlingay. 15 
Auricula muris pulchro flore albo J. B. 8 
lus holoſteus Ger. holoſteus arvenſis hirſutus, flore 
majore C. B. holoſteus arvenſis hirſutus Park. Long - 
* leaved rough chickweed with a large flower.” On 
heaths and dry banks among buſhes, and in gravelly 
ground. See Cat. Cant, 


Bifolium paluſtre Park. Marſh, 3 ” on 


the boggy and fenny grounds near Gamlingay. 
Camelina Ger. Camelina ſive myagrum alterum 
amarum Park. Myagrum ſiliqua longa C. B. Mya- 


gro affinis planta ſiliquis longis J. B. cui & eryſimum 


Galeni & Theophraſti cenſetur. Treacle-worm- 
e ſeed.” In the oſier-holts about the bridge at Ely | 
abundantly, and! in the * oßer grounds by the river- 
lide ther 8 | 

Carduus acaulis 12 acaulis 3 
Park. acaulis minore purpureo flore C. B. acaulis 
minor purpureo flore Ger. emac. Chamæleon exiguus 
Tragi J. B. Dwarf carline-thiſtle.“ Upon the 
Jevel. near the new peſt-houſes. This occurs in moſt 
counties of England, but not very common. 

Carduus. tomentoſus, corona fratrum dictus Park. 


item carduus tomentoſus Anglicus ejuſdem. Capite 


= tomentoſo J. B. eriocephalus Ger. emac. item globoſus 


capitulo latiore ejuſdem. Capite rotundo tomentoſo 


Fes B. item tomentoſus capitulo majore ejuſdem. 
« Woolly-headed thiſtle,” In many cloſes about 
Madingley, Childerley, Kingſton, &c. 
Caryophyllus minor repens noſtras. An caryophyl- 
lus virgineus Ger. © Maiden pinks.” On a little hill 


where furz grows, next to Juniper-hill near Hilderſham. 


Caucalis "arvenſis latifolia echinata C. B. item lato 


apii folio ejuſdem. Api foliis, flore rubente Ger. 


arvenſis latifolia purpurea Park. item Anglica flore 


rubente ejuſdem; item mayor ſaturè rubente flore ejuſ- 
dem. Lappula canaria latifolia, five caucalis J. B. 
Purple: flowered great baſtard parſley.” Among 


the corn in many places of this county ; as, between 
Cambridge and Cherry- -Hinton, and near the wind- 


mill in the way to Comberton. This is a beautiful 


plant, and we have ſeldom found it in other counties, 
 Chondrilla viſcoſa humilis C. B. Park. Ger. emac. 
Lactuca ſylveſtris laciniata minima Cat. Cant. The 
&« leaſt cut-leaved wild lettuce.” In a bank by a 
little lane-ſide leading from London-road to the 
river, a little beyond the Spittal-houſe-end at Cam- 
bridge. 

Conyza foliis laciniatis Ger. emac. helenitis foliis 


| laciniatis Park. Aquatica laciniata C. B. Great 
« Jagged fleabane.” In the fen-ditches about Marſh 
and Chattereſſe in the iſle of Ely. 


Conyza paluſtris Park. paluſtris ſerratifolia C. B. 
Virge aureæ ſive ſolidagini anguſtifoliæ affinis, lingua 
avis Datechanapit J. B. Marſh fleabane or bird's- 
+ tongue.“ In the fen-ditches and banks in the iſle 
of Ely, but more rarely. 

Convolvulus arvenſis minimus. 00 The leaſt bind- 
«4 weed,” Among the corn between Harleſton and 
Hes Everiden, | 
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this county. See Eſſex. 

Cyperus longus inodorus ſylveſtris Ger, long. inod. 
vulgaris Park. long. inod. ſylv. Lobelio. J. B. long. 
mod Germanicus C. B. Long baſtard cyperus.” 
In the watery places of Hinton- moor, and in divers 
fen-ditches. 


Elæagnus cordi Lob, Rhus myrtifolia Regie C. 


myrtle.“ In the fens in the iſle of Ely in many places 
abundantly. This is wont to be put among cloaths to 
communicate a ſweet ſcent to them. | 
Enula campana Offic. Park. Helenium Ger. vul- 
gare C. B. Helenium five enula campana J. B. In the 
paſture- fields about Madingley, Coton, Barton, &c. 


many counties. | | 
Equiſetum paluſtre ramoſum aquis immerſum, ſeu 
millefolium aquaticum equiſetifolium. * Horſetail 


where almoſt. 


C. B. equinum comoſum Park. Ornithopodio affinis 
vel potiùs ſoleæ aut ferro equino herba J. B. * Buſh- 
headed horſe-ſhoe vetch.” On Gogmagogo-hills, 
Newmarket-heath, and the drier part of Hinton- 
moor, &c. a 

Geranium hæmatodes, foliis majoribus, pallidiori- 
bus, & altius inciſis. Bloody crane-bill, with larger, 
* paler, and more deeply divided leaves.” Found by 


Mr. Dale on the denk of the Devil's-dirch towards 
Rec he, 1 


Cluſii Park. Ciceri ſylveſtri minori affinis, ſi non idem 


| C. B. © Dioſcorides's milktare, or Cluſius's Spaniſh 
% milkwort.” On the drier part of Hinton- moor, 


and almoſt all over Gogmagog-hills and N ewarket- 
heath. 


Glaux vulgaris Ad Lob. vulgaris TRL EN ſive 
glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris Park. Glyc. ſylveſtris floribus 


five glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris quibuſdam J. B. Wild 


« liquorice, or liquorice-vetch.” About the caſtle- 


hill at Cambridge, by the lane' s- ide that leads from 
Cambridge to ta and in many other 
places. 


| Glycyrrhiza vulgaris Ger. emac. 3 favola 
Park. ſiliquoſa vel Germanica C. B. radice repente 


in good quantity at Elme in the iſle of Ely. From 


mouths. 
Gnaphalium montanum album Ger. mont. 3 


rotundiore C. B. montanum ſive pes cati Park. Pilo- 


ſella minor quibuſdam, aliis gnaphalii genus J. B. 
« Mountain cudweed or cat's- foot.“ On Newmarket- 
heath, on the right-hand of the road from Cambridge 
to Newmarket, about a quarter of a mile from Botte- 
ſham-beacon, and in other places of the heath in great 
plenty. 

Gratifola anguſtifolia Ger. emac. 88 ſive 


Crocus J. B. ſativus C. B. True or manured ſaf- 
* fron.” It is frequently planted and cultivated in 


B. Myrtus Brabantica Ger. Rhus ſylv. ſive myrtus 
Brabantica aut Anglica Park. Gale frutex odoratus 
Septentrionalium J. B, © Sweet-willow, gaul, Dutch 


in great plenty. « Elecampane.” It is common to 


water milfoil.“ In ſlow or ſtagnating waters s every 


Ferrum equinum Germanicum ae in ſummitate 


Glaux Dioſcoridis Ger. Hiſpanica J. B. Hiſpanica 


luteo-palleſcentibus C. B. Fœnum Græcum ſylveſtre 


Germanica J. B. Common liquorice.” Planted 


its faculty of quenching or ſlaking of thirſt, it is by 
ſome called adipſon, and is thought to be the radix 
Scythica of Theophraſtus, which took away the ſenſe 
of hunger and thirſt from thoſe who held i it in their 


| minor Park. Hyſſopifolia C. B. aquatica J. B. Small 
6 hedge-byſſop or e 10 In the corn-fields 
and 
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B. latifolius C. B. © Peaſe everlaſting,” 


11 0:3 Þ 


and ſhadowy lanes boot Hoginton and Hiſton, and 
in many places about Cambridge. 


K. Herba paris Ger. J. B. Park. © Herb paris 


or herb true-love.” In RIO" and Everſden 
woods, 


Hieracium latifolium r 1. Cie. I. lati- 


folium Cluſii Ger. Pannonicum latifolium 1. Cluſio, 


Piloſellz majori, vel pulmonariæ luteæ accedens, &c. 


J. B. Alpinum latifolium hirſutie incanum, e 


flore C. B. © Broad-leaved Hungarian hawk w. 


on the banks of the Devil's-ditch near Reche not far 
from Newmarket. | 


Hieracium minus cichorei vel potids ſtcebes folio 


hirſutum Cat. Cant. Hier. caſtorei odore Monſpelien- 
ſium. © Small rough ſuccory-hawkweed ſmelling like 
<« caſtor.” In the paſtures between Ca, - and 


Grantceſter, not far from the river. | 
_ Holoſteum medium Elienſe foliis rigidioribus glau- 
cis. Caryophyllus holoſteus foliis gramineis Mentzel. 


forte. The middle fort of ſtitch-wort.” It grows 
plentifully on the fen-banks in the iſle of Ely. 
Jacobæa montana anguſtifolia lanuginoſa, non la- 
ciniata C. B. Pannonica folio non laciniato J. B. 
anguſtifolia Ger. emac. anguſtifolia Pannonica non 
laciniata Park. © Narrow-leaved mountain ragwort.” 


On Gogmagog-hills and Newmarket-heath. 


Juncus paluſtris panicula glomerata ex rubro nigri- 


cante Cat, Cant. ſemine lithoſpermiBot. Mon. Round 
e black-headed marſh-ruſh or bog-ruſh with gromill- 


“ ſeeds.” Every-where in the __ N of Flin- 


ton and Teverſham moors. 


Lathyrus major latifolius Ger. emac. major peren- 
ns Park. major latifolia, flore purpureo ſpecioſior J. 
” mn Mad- 
ingley-wood and other woods. 

Linaria adulterina Ger. emac. montana floſculis 


| albicantibus C. B. Linariz ſimilis J. B. Pſeudo- 


linarie montana alba Park. © Baſtard toadflax.“ 


On Gogmagoge-hills and Newmarket-heath, but ſcat- 
teringly. 


Linum ſylveſtre cæruleum perenne erectius flore 


& capitulo majore.” Wild perennial blue flax 
e with larger heads and flowers.” On the borders of 
the corn-fields about W e e and in ſome 
cloſes about Cherry-Hinton. | 


Linum ſylveſtre cæruleum 3 flore & | 
| capitulo minore. Wild perennial blue flax with 

ſmaller heads and flowers.” In the ſame places with 
the former, obſerved by Mr. Dale. 


Lychnis noctiflora C. B. Park. Ocymoides non ſpeci- 
oſum J. B. © Night-flowering campion.” Found 
among corn between Newmarket and Wood-Ditton. 

Lychnis ſylveſtris flore albo minimo. Lych. ſylv. 
altera ſpica reflexa Bot. Monſp. arvenſis minor Anglica 
Park. Small corn-campion with a very ſmall 
« white flower.” Found among corn near the Devil's- 
ditch, 

Melampyrum criſtatum flore purpureo J. B. an 
luteum anguſtifolium? C. B. Park. “ Purple- 
headed. creſted cow-wheat.“ In Madingley and 
Kingſton woods, and in almoſt all the other woods in 
this county; it alſo overſpreads all the paſture and 


common grounds you paſs through, going from Mad- 
ingley to Dry Drayton. 


Millefolium paluſtre 1 Ger. emac. 
aquaticum flore luteo galericulato J. B. aquaticum 
lenticulatum C. 8B. Hooded water-milfoil.” In 
the brook Stour by the iſlet it makes; and in many of 


the great fen-ditches in the ifle of Ely plentifully, 


put gallinaceum Belgarum Lob. 


N 5 K 18 
There hath a leſſer ſort of this, with a ſmall bee, 
been obſerved on Teverſnam- moo. 
Onobrychis Ger. vulgaris Park. foliis viciæ » fructu 
echinato major C. B. Polygalon Geſneri J. B. Ca- 


Medic vetch- 
ling, cock's-head, commonly, but fally, called ſaint- 
„ foin. On Gogmagog-hills, and the balks in * 
the corn- fields thereabouts. | 

Orchis lilifolius minor ſabuletorum Zelandiz & 
Bataviæ J. B. chamæorchis lilifolia C. B. Dwarf. 
* orchies of Zeland, or rather marſh-baſtard-orchies.” “ 
In the watery Places of Hinton and Teverſham 
moors. -—E 

Orchis myodes Ger. pode galea & alis berbidis 
J. B. major muſcam referens C. B. The fly- 
« orchies.” On the banks of the Devil's-ditch, and 
in the cloſes about Hinton and Teverſham. 
Orchis ſive cynoſorchis minor Pannonica Ger. mili- 
taris Pannonica. Park. militaris pratenſis humilior C. 
B. parvis floribus multis punctis notatis, an orchis 
Pannon. 4. Cluſii? J. B. „Little purple- flowered 
| © dogs-ſtones.” On Gogmagog: hills, Newmarket- 
heath, and PROTEIN on dhe Derike ang ea 
tifully. TOE, 

Orchis ſive teſticulus FRE hirſuro 2560 J. B. 
fucum referens colore rubiginoſo C. B. The green- 
* winged humble-bee ſatyrion.“ In an old gravel- 


pit near Shelford by the foot-way from ROS 125 


to the church. 


Orchis odorata moſchata five chats C. B. pull 
la odorata Park. parva autumnalis lutea J. B. The 
« yellow-ſweet, or muſk-orchies.” In the chalk-pit- 
cloſe at Cherry-Hinton, and 1 in W FRE about GE 
magog-hills. _ 

Papaver corniculatum violaceum J. B. Park. C. B. | 
cornutum flore violaceo Ger. Violet-coloured 


« horned poppy.” In the corn-fields n 1 82 
ham, as you go to Burwell. 


Pimpinella ſaxifraga hircina major J. B. Park. ſaxi- 
fraga Ger. major umbella candida C. B. Great bur- 
hy net-ſaxifrage. In the woods at St. George-Hatley, 
and in many a woods on the border of Bedford- 
ſhire. 3 

Potamogiton ramoſum caule compreſſo, folio gra- | 
minis canini. © Small-branched pondweed with a flat 
«> ſtalk.” In the river cam. 

Potamogiton millefolium ſeu foliis gramineis ra- 
moſum. An gramineum ramoſum ? C. B. J. B. Park. 
Millefolium tenuifolium Ger. emac. Fine or 


“fen nel-leaved pondweed.” In the river Cam plen · 
tifully. 25 


1 Pulfatilla Anglica purpurea Park. Parad. fore ak. 


nore Ger. minore nigricante C. B. flore clauſo 
cæruleo J. B. Common or Engliſh paſque-flower.” 

On Gogmagog-hills on the left hand of the way lead- 
ing from Cambridge to Haveril, juſt on the top of 


the hill ; alſo about Hilderſham ſix miles from Cam- 
bridge. | 


Ranunculus flammeus major Ger. paluſtris 1 1255 


major Park. longifolius paluſtris major C. B. longo fo- 
lio maximus, lingua Plinii J. B. Great ſpear- 
wort.“ In ſome ditches at Teverſham- moor, and 
abundantly in many 18 ditches in | the fens in the 
iſle of Ely. 

Ribes nigrum vulgo dictum folio olente J. B. fructu 
nigro Park. Groſſularia non ſpinoſo fructu nigro C. 


B. „Black currants, quinaney- berries. By the 
river's-ſide at Abingdon. 


3 Rorella ſive ros ſolis folls s oblongi J. B. Park. 
4 | _ folio 


oa, 
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minore, utrinque glabro fragilis J. B. 


| &« greater Spaniſh catchſly,” 


as you go to the neareſt windmill on the north- 
_ fide of Newmarket- town. 


: Suffolk. 


_ & ſer meadow-rue.” 
about Bartlow and Linton in the chalky grounds. 


Avon ;) and Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt. 


HUNTINGDONSHIR Ek. 


folio oblongo C. B. Long-leaved roſa ſolis or ſun- 
| cc dew. ” 


On Hinton-moor about the watery places 
plentifully. 


Salix humilior, foliis anguſtis ſubceruleis ut plu- 
rimum ſibi invicem oppoſitis. Salix tenuior; foho 
*The yellow 
% dwart-willow.” By the horſe-way-ſide to Cherry- 
Hinton, in the cloſe juſt by the water you paſs over to 
go thither, | 

Scordium J. B. C. B. Ger. legitimum Park. Water- 


« oermander.” In many ditches in the iſle of Ely, 
and in the ofter-holts about Ely-city. Alſo in a ditch 


on the left-hand of the road leading from Cambridge 
to Hiſton, about the mid-way. 


S. Seſamoides Salamanticum magnum Ger. The 
Near the gravel-pits, 


This place _P be in 


Solanum lethale Park. Ges 6 C. B. 
manicum multis ſive bella donna J. B. 
te nightſhade or dwale.“ 
plentifully. 

Thalictrum minus Ger. Park. C. B. minus beer rutæ 
pratenſis genus minus, ſemine ſtriato J. B. © The leſ- 
About Newmarket and alſo 


Deadly 
In the . about F ulborn | 


Trifolium echinatum arvenſe fructu minore C. B. 
Medica echinata minima J. B. echinata parva recta 
Park. male; non enim erigitur. The ſmalleſt 
* hedge-hog-trefoil.” In an old gravel-pit in the 
corn-field near Wilborham- church; alſo at tg 
market where the ſeſamoides Salamanticum grows.” 


Trifolium ſylveſtre luteum ſiliquà cornuti, vel 
medica fruteſcens C. B. Medica ſylveſtris, J. B. 


fruteſcens ſive flavo flore Cluſii Park. „ Yellow 
«* medic with flat-wreathed cods.” In many places 
among the corn, as between Linton and Bartlow by 


the road-ſides ; between Cambridge and Trumping- 


ton near the river ; about Quoy-church and Wilbor- 
ham, &c. 


Verbaſcum nigrum flore è Juteo 1 
nigrum flore luteo, apicibus purpureis J. B. oa 
Ger. nigrum ſalvifolium luteo flore Lob. Sage-leaved 
e black mullein.“ In many places about Gogma- 


gog-hills towards Linton, as by the lane-fides and in 


the cloſes about Abington, Shelford, &c. 

Veronica picata recta minor J. B. Spicata minor 
C. B. mas erecta Park. aſſurgens ſive ſpica Ger. «+ Up- 
„ right male ſpeedwell or fluellin.“ In ſeveral 
cloſes on Newmarket-heath, as in a cloſe near the 


beacon on the left hand of the way from Cambridge 
to Newmarket. 


county of Huntingdon, by the Saxons 
called {[Puncanvunercype and] Pun- 
debunercype, [by the later writers, Hun- 


teduneſcire, and Huntyngdonſchyre] commonly Hun- 
tingdonſhire ; ſituated fo as to have Bedfordſhire on 


the ſouth ; Northamptonſhire on the weſt and like- 
wiſe on the north (where they are parted by the river 
[It is of 
very ſmall extent, ſcarce ſtretching out itſelf twenty 


+ Speed from miles, though meaſured to the beſt advantage. It 


Sir 9 
Cotton. 


has been an obſervation upon this county, that the 
families of it have been ſo worn out, that, though it 


has been very rich in gentry, yet but few ſirnames of 
any note are remaining, which can be drawn down 


125 beyond the reign of the laſt Henry. The cauſe of 


ſuch decay, in places nearer London, is plain enough, 


viz. the many temptations to luxury, and the great 


wealth of merchants, always ready to ſupply the ex- 
travagances of the nobility and gentry. But this 
cannot hold ſo well here; ſo that we muſt conſider 


whether a reaſon, brought by a later author, will not 
ſolve it, viz. © That, moſt of the county being abbey- 


« land, upon the diſſolution, many new purchaſers 
<« planted themſelves herein ;” and, perhaps, their 


new poſſeſſions might have the ſame fate here that 


church-revenues have had in other places, where they 
fell into laychands.] It is a very good corn-country ; 


and, for paſture-ground, the fenny part of the eaſt is 


exceeding fat ; the reſt is mighty bac by rea- | 


Ck + 


2 T the back. of C ambridgeſhire lies the 


ed to it; 


ſon of its ſwelling hills and ſhady groves; for in an- 
cient times it was all a wood, according to the report 
of the inhabitants. That it was a foreſt, till Henry 
the Second deforeſted it in the beginning of his reign, 
is evident by an old Survey (“ All, except Way- 
<« bridge, Sapple, and Herthy, which were woods of 
the lord's demain, and do ſtill remain a foreſt ;”) 
[and Sir Robert Cotton (who had himſelf deſigned 
a hiſtory of this county) ſays, that this was never 


| fully effected till the time of Edward the Firſt : for 


although Henry the Second did pretend to © in- 
“ franchiſe his ſubjects of this ſhire from the ſervitude 
« of his beaſts, except Waybridge, Sapple, and Her- 
„e thy, his own demains;” yet ſuch were the in- 
croachments of the ſucceeding reigns, that the poor 
inhabitants were forced to petition for redreſs ; 
which was granted them by the great charter of 
Henry the Third. But his ſon reſumed the fruits of 
his father's kindnefs, till, in the 29th year of his reign, 
he confirmed the former charter, and left no more 
of this ſhire foreſt, than what was his own ground. 

The government of this county is very peculiar, 
Cambridgeſhire, in the civil adminiſtration, being join- 
ſo that there is. but one high ſheriff for 
both ſhires. He is choſen out of Cambridgeſhire, one 
year; out of the iſle of Ely, a ſecond; and, the third, 
out of this ſnire. In the iſle of Ely, he is choſen out 
of the north part, one time; and, out of the ſouth, 
another.] | 

The river Ouſe, which I "Pn ſo often mentioned, 
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waſhes the ſouth part, and decks it with flowers. 


Beſides other meaner places, there ſtand three towns 
of note upon this river, after it has left Bedfordſhire, 
and enters this county. The firſt is St. Neot's, [called 
in the Saxon Annals S. Neov, and] commonly St. 
Need's; from one Neotus, a learned and pious per- 
ſon, who ſpent his life in propagating the Chriſtian 
religion : his body was removed from Neotſtock in 
Cornwall to this place; in honour of whom, Alfrick 
converted earl Elfrid's palace into a monaſtery, which 
Roiſia, the wife of Richard lord of Clare, ſoon after 
the coming in of the Normans, endowed with many 
fair eſtates. Before that, this place was called 
Ainulphſbury, from one Ainulph another faint 

which name a part of the town ſtill retains. At Hail- 
weſton, a ſmall village ſomewhat lower, are two ſmall 
ſprings, one freſh, and the other a little brackiſh z one 
good for ſcabs and leprofies, as the inhabitants fay 3 
and the other for dimneſs of eyes. A little way 
farther, the Ouſe runs by Bugden, a handſome palace 
of the biſhops of Lincoln; and fo by Hinching- 
broke, formerly a nunnery (which was removed by 


William the Conqueror, from Elteſley, in Cambridge- 
ſhire, to this place) and + ſince the ſeat of the Crom- | 


wells, knights; {but now of the earl of Sandwich, to 


whom it affords the title of viſcount, as St. Neot's | 


doth that of baron.] From thence it runs to Hun- 
tingdon, by the Saxons NunTanbun, according to 
Marianus ; [and alſo hundendune and Punrenvune- 
popd ;] in the public ſeal Hunters- dune, that is (ac- 
cording to Henry, archdeacon of this place, who 


flouriſhed“ five hundred years ago) © the down or 
mountain of hunters ;” from whence they have | 


huntcſman in their arms. Our country-man Leland 


+ Canis lopo- 


rartt 


has, upon this account, coined that new Latin names | 


Venantedunum z {and he allo tells us, that, in his time, 
they had an ancient coin, dug up not far from the 
town, with the picture of a + hound on one ſide, 
but that the inlcription was not legible. ] This is 


the chick town of the whole county, ay gives a name 
to it: It excels the towns about it,“ ſays the ſame 


f With four 


charelies, . 


* Inſtaurawit. 


Cotton in 
Specd. 
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archdeacon, “ for its pleaſant ſituation, its handſome- 
« neſs and beauty, the convenience of the fens juſt by, 
and the great advantages of hunting and fiſhing,” 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, as it is in 
Domeſday- book, „This borough was divided into 
four ferlings; two of them had one hundred and 
fxreen burgeſſes that paid cuſtom and gelt, and 
« under thzm one hundred bordarii; the other two 
« had one hundred and eleven burgeliea, who paid 
all the king's cuſtoms and gelt.“ It ſtands on the 
north ſide of the Ouſe, on a riſing ground ; reaching 
lngthways to the north, and adorned [j| anctently with 
ifteen churches, and of later days with four; which 
were reduced in the late civil wars to two ;] and here- 
tofore with a ſmall abbey, founded by the empreſs 
Maud and Euſtace Lovetoft, the ruins whereof I ſaw 
out of the town eaſtward. By the ſide of this river, 
near the fair free-ſtone bridge, there is a mount, and 
ground-plot of a caſtic, * built anew in the year 917 
by Edward the elder, [or (as others. gather from 


ce 


cc 


Domeſday) by William the Conqueror; ] and enlarged 


with f.vcral new works by David king of Scots, to 
whom king Stephen had given the borough of Hun- 
tinzdon for an augmentation of his eſtate, as an an- 
cient hiſtorian has it; and laſtly demoliſhed to the 
ground by Henry the Second, as well becauſe it was 
a refuge to rebellion, as to prevent the frequent quar- 
rels hetweek the Scots and the St. Lizes about it; 
which made him ſwear in a great paſſion, that he 


N II. 


would leave no cauſe of contention to either party. 


(By the foreſaid number of churches in ancient 
times, it appears to have been once a very flouriſh- 
ing town; and the cauſe of its decay ſeems to have 


been the || alteration made in the river by Grey | Cotton in 
(% a minion of the time,” as my author calls him) _” 


who procured the paſſage of it to be ſtopped ; where- 
as, before, to the great advantage of the inhabitants, 


it had been navigable as far as this town. King John 


granted it, by charter, © a pecular coroner, profit by 
« toll and cuſtom, a recorder, town-clerk, and two 


« bailiffs;“ but at preſent it is incorporated by the 


name of a mayor, twelve aldermen, and burgeſles ; 


and the river 1s made navigable by ſmaller veſſels, 
high as Bedford. j From the caſtle-hill there is a 
large proſpect, from whence we ſee a meadow incom- 


paſſed with the Ouſe, called Portſholme ; exceeding 
large (and a more glorious one the ſun never ſaw) to 


which in the ſpring-time this verſe "ay be well ap- 
phed : 


Ver pingit vario gemmanti a prata colore. 


Kind ſpring with various colours paints the 
e 


This pleaſant ſcene, as if contrived on purpoſe by ſome 
painter, perfectly charms one's eye. On the other 


fide of the river, over-againft Huntingdon, and, as it 
were, the mother that brought it forth, ſtands Gor- 
moncheſter, now called 6 


free open ground, declining to the ſun: nor is there 


a town in the kingdom that has a greater number of 


luſty ſtout huſbandmen, or keeps more ploughs 
going; and they brag, that chey have formerly enter- 


tained the kings of England, in their progreſs; with a 
ruſtic ſhew of nincſoore ploughs at. once. Certainly, 
there are none in the nation that more advance 


huſbandry (which Columella calls © wiſdom's cou- 


“ fin”) either in reſpect of their ſkill, their purſe, 
or their genius that way. [By this means, they grew 


ſo wealthy and conſiderable, that, in the reign of 
king James the Firſt, the town was incorporated by 


the name of two bailiffs, twelve aſſiſtants, and 
« commonalty, of the borough of Goodmancheſter.“] 


Henry of Huntingdon calls it, in his time, “ a vil 
lage not unpleaſant; but formerly,” as he truly 


writes, © it had been a noble city:“ for (omitting 
the Roman coins frequently plowed up, and the 


diſtances in the Itinerary ; {together with the bones 
of divers men of far greater ſtature than is credible 


to be ſpoken of in thoſe days; )] omitting theſe, the 


very name imphes it to be the ſame city that Anto- 


ninus calls Duroliponte, inſtead of Duroſiponte; for Duroſiponte. 


Duroſiponte (pardon the alteration of one letter) ſig- 
nifies, in Britiſh, © a bridge over the Ouſe :” (for all 


own, that this river was known indifferently by the: 
names of Uſe, Iſe, Oſe, and Ouſe; but, in the Saxon 
| times, when it loſt this name, it took that of 


Gormoncheſter, from Gormon the Dane (who, by 


articles of peace, had theſe parts granted to him by 
our king Ade as this verſe 8950 n 5 


Ge a Caſtri nomine, ow habet. 


The town from Gormond's caſtle took its name. 


Ic is the ſame place that J. Picus, an ancient 
writer, ſpeaks of, when he ſays, © that king Alfred 


" Hanel | 


a- large Goodman- 
country-town eminent for tillage, and ſituated on 4 


| St.! 


HUNTINGDONSHIR E. 


c gained ſuch advantages over the Danes, that they | © both in appearance and plenty; and, where the iſle 


399 


hy 


Ponte. 


< gave what hoſtages he demanded, either to leave 
15 the land, or turn Chriſtians: which was put in exe- 
tc cution; for Guthrum the king, (whom they call 


„ Gormoud) with thirty of his nobility, and almoſt 


all his people, were baptiſed, and himſelf was a- 
&« dopted Alfred's God-ſon, under the name of Athel- 
„ ſtan. 
« yinces of the Eaſt-Angles and Northumbrians be- 
ce ſtowed on him, to protect that now as his inheri- 


“ tance under the king, which before he had waſted 


St. Ive's. 


Somerſham. 


* So ſaid 


anno 1607. 


+ In omnem 
luxum folu- 
Tus, 


Ramſey. 


* Segni; 


Ramſey- 


meer. 


„ as a robber.” 


ſome of theſe old writers have called this city Gumi- 
ceſter and. Gumicaſtrum, poſitively affirming that 


Stanley. 
Hammond, of the ancient family of that name in 
Kent.] | 
of Ramſey, [(in Saxon, Ramef1ge,)] among the fens ; 
where the rivers ſtagnate in a ſpongy kind of ground, 
A brief deſcription of this place take out of the private 


0 


Nor muſt it be paſſed over, that 


Machutus had his epiſcopal ſee at this place. [Here 


is a ſchool, called the free grammar-ſchool of queen 
Eliſabeth; which was incorporated, 1n the third year 
of king James the Firſt.] 
The Ouſe, haſtening its courſe from hence, when 
it comes near Cambridgethire, glides through plea- 
ſant meadows, where is a pretty neat town called by 


the Saxons Slepe, and now St. Ive's; [which a late 


writer deſcribes to be © a fair, large, and ancient 
« town, with a fine ſtone-bridge over the Ouſe.” | 
- The name is derived] from Ivo, a Perſian biſhop, 


who, as they write, about the year 600, travelled over 


England, with great reputation of ſanctity, preaching 


the goſpel with great zeal wherever he came; and 


that he left his name to this place, where he died. | 

Soon after, the religious removed his body from | | 
| hence, to Ramſey. abbey [Within theſe few years, 
a great part of it was burnt down, but it is re- 


built. 3 3 
Turning almoſt three miles to one fide, I ſaw 


Somerſham, a large palace * lately belonging to he | 
biſhop of Ely, being given to the church of Ely by | 


earl Brithnot in the year 991, and enlarged with new 
buildings by that + lewd and luxurious biſhop, James 
[It is now in the poſſeſſion of Anthony 


A little higher ſtood the famous rich abbey 


Hiſtory of the abbey : 


e Ramſey, that is, the rams 


4 iſle, on the weſt ſide (for on all others there are no- 


« thing but impaſſable fens, for a great way together) 
is ſeparated from the firm ground, almoſt two bow- 
ſhots, by rough quagmires ; which place formerly 
« uſed to receive veſſels into the midlt of it up a 
« flow river by gentle gales of wind: but now, 
with great pains and coſt, theſe clay quagmires 
are ſtopped with large quantities of wood, gravel, 
and ſtone; and footmen may paſs upon a firm 


& 


cc 


'TY 


ons 


4 cauſey almoſt two miles long, but not very broad. 


« It is incloſed with alders, which, with freſh green 
« reeds intermixed with bulruſhes, makes a beauti- 


« tiful ſhew ; long before it was inhabited, it was all | 
e covered with ſeveral forts of trees, but with wild 


« aſhes in abundance; but now of late, ſince theſe 


« woods are partly cut down, the land is found to 
& be arable and of a fat mold, and is plentiful in 


« fruit and corn; planted with gardens, rich in paſ- 
« tures. In ſpring, the pleaſant meadows ſmile on 
e the ſpectators, - and the whole iſle is imbroidered, 

« as it were, with variety of flowers; beſides all this, 
« jt is ſurrounded with meers full of eels, and with 
« pools full of all forts of fiſh and water-fowl: of 
« which Ramſey-meer is one, ſo called from the name 
« of the iſle, far exceelling all the neighbouring ary, 


— 0 


Upon this, he ſettled here, and had the pro- 


| fixty monks : 


* 1s wider, and wood thicker, it waſhes the ſandy 
„“ banks, and is mighty pleaſant to the beholders. 
“O Out of its deep holes they draw pikes of wonder- 


ful bigneſs, which they call hakeds, either with Hakeds, 


6 nets of ſeveral forts, baited hooks, or other fiſh- 
« ing-inſtruments; and, though this place is perpe- 
* tually haunted by fowlers, and abundance is always 
«taken, yet is there ſtill abundance left behind.” 
Then he proceeds to ſhew at large, how one Ailwin 
of the royal family (who, on account of his A 
authority and favour with the king, was frnamed 
Healf-Koning, i. e. Half-King,”) built this abbey, 
upon occaſion of a fiſher's n 3 how biſhop Oſ- 
wald enlarged it ; how the kings and others increaſed 
its endowments, ſo that it uſually expended ſeven 
thouſands pounds of our money, a year, to maintain 
but fince it is now diflblved and gone, 
[and the very place where it ſtood forgotten; per- 
haps, ſome will think I have ſaid too much of it al- 
ready: however, I will venture to add, out of the 
ſame author, the epitaph on Ailwin's tomb, becauſe 
it has in it ſuch an uncommon title of honour: 


Hic REQVIESCIT AILWINVS INCLITI 
REGIS EADGARI COGNATVS, TOTIVS_ 
ANGLIZ ALDERMANNVS, ET HVIVS SA- 
CRI COENOBII MIRACVLOSVS FVNDATOR: 


That 18, 


1 ere gelte Ailwin, kinſman to the famous king | 


« Eadgar, alderman of all England, and the miracu- 
1 lous founder of this monaſtery.” 


[1 will add alſo, that the Abbe of Ramſey had * 
place in parliament; the head of their barony being 


Broughton, at ſome diſtance to the ſouth, which had 


annexed to it, in this ſhire, four knights fees.] 
FromRamſey toPeterborough, diſtantaboutten miles, 

king Canute [(as is commonly faid)] raiſed a paved 

cauſey with great labour, and charge (by our hiſtoriang 


called Kingſdelf near the great lake Wittleſmere : ) Kingſdelf, 


becauſe that way was 8 impaſſable, by reaſon of 
brooks and ſloughs. [ But, what way ſoever is meant 
by that name, it is certain, that it cannot be Canu— 
tus's road; for the name Kingſdelf, or Cinzervzlp, | 
in thoſe parts appears upon record, before Canutus's 
time; I mean, in the reign of king Edgar, who, in 


Beſides, the Saxon dælp will not anſwer a via con- 
ſtrata lapidibus, or © paved way ;” but it ſeems ra- 
ther to mark out to us ſome ditch drawn at firſt 
for the draining of thoſe fenny grounds, and reducing 
the waters into one channel. ] As this abbey was an 
ornament to the eaſtern parts of the county, fo was 
Saltry to the middle; a monaſtery for Ciſtercians, 
founded by the ſecond Simon de St. Liz, earl of 
Huntingdon. 
(as the lawyers word it) © of the honour of Hun- 
« tingdon ; where, within a ſquare ditch, are the 
plain foorlteps of an ancient caſtle, which, with 


Saltry, was given by Canute to Turkil the Dane, who Sattry.- 
lived among the Eaſt-Angles, and called in Sueno On the 


king of PEE to plunder. the nation. 7 


Turkil' departure, it was poſſeſſed by Waldeof earl 
of Huntingdon, fon to Siward earl of Northumber- 
land, who married Judith, William the Conqueror's 
niece by his half ſiſter on the mother's ſide; by whoſe 
eldeſt and it deſcended to the royal family of 


Scotland 1 { 


his charrer to the church of Peterborough, * makes * Chron. 
this Cingerbælp one of the bounds of <a donation. ch = 119. 


A little way off lies Cunnington, held Cundiogtins 
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Scotland: for ſhe, after her firſt huſband's deceaſe, 
married David earl of Huntingdon (afterwards king 
of Scotland,) the younger ſon of Malcolm Can-mor 
king of Scotland, and Margaret, his wife, of the 


royal family of the Saxons (ſhe being Edmund Iron- 


* Derives, C. 


+ Derives, C. 


Is, C. 
* Hath, C. 


ſide's grandchild by his ſon Edgar, who was ſirnamed 
< the baniſhed.”) David had a ſon called Henry, and 
he another called David, who was earl of Hunting- 
don ; by Iſabel, one of his daughters, Cunnington 
and other large poſſeſſions came, by marriage, to 
Robert Bruſe, from whoſe eldeſt ſon Robert, firnamed 
e the noble,” James [the Firſt,] king of Great Bri- 
tain, lineally * derived his deſcent; and from his 
younger ſon Bernard, who inherited Cunnington and 
Exton, Sir Robert Cotton, knight, + derived his; 
a perſon, who, beſides other excellencies, | was a great 
admirer and maſter of learning, and * had here a col- 
lection of antiquities from all parts; from whoſe ſin- 


| gular courteſy I often received great light in theſe 


obſcure and intricate matters. [Divers Roman mo- 


numents, brought by him from the Picts-wall, ſtill 


remain in a ſummer-houſe in the garden here; and, 


in the church, are two ancient remarkable monuments; 
the one inſcribed, Imperator. Rex Franciæ, Anglo- 


Saxcnum, Angliæ, Scotiæ; the other, prince Henry of 
« Scotland, lord of Cunnington;“ but both without | 


date.); 


Moſſes. 


wit lelmere. 
lake. 


By reaſon theſe parts lie ſo low, and are under 


water for ſome months; and in ſome places are ſo | 


hollow, that they-ſeem to float; they are much in- 
feſted with the noiſome ſmells of lakes and a thick 
foggy air. Here lies that clear lake fo full of fiſh, 
called Wittleſmere, fix miles long and three broad, 


ina mooriſh country ; but the great profit of fiſhing, 
the plenty of paſtures, and the abundance of turf 


for firing (as the neighbours think) ſufficiently make 
amends for the unhealthfulneſs of the place: for 
« king Canute gave orders to Turkil the Dane,” 

whom we mentioned before, © that every village | 


« fo divided the ground, that the inhabitants of each 


village ſhould have juſt fo much of the marſh for 


The little 


Hiſtory of 
Ely. 


The founda- 
tions- charter 
of Saltry. 


« their own ule as lay r ght againſt the farm- ground 
« of the ſaid village. He alſo made an order, that 


< no villager might dig or mow in another's marſh 


« without leave; but, however, that the feeding 
« ſhould be common to all, that is, horn under Py 
« for the preſervation of peace and quiet among 
« them.” But this by the way. 


When the children and ſervants of Canutus were 


ſent for from Peterborough to Ramſey, as they paſ- 
ſed this lake, © in the midſt of their pleaſant voyage, 
<« and their ſinging and jollitry, the turbulent winds 
e and a tempeſtuous ſtorm aroſe on all ſides, and, 


« as it were, ſurrounded them; ſo that they were 
S utterly in deſpair either of life, ſecurity, or ſuccour : 


<« but ſo great was God's mercy, that they did not 
all become a prey to that devouring element; 
« for ſome, in his compaſſion and providence, he 
« ſaved from the raging waves; but others, by his 
« ſecret judgment, he ſuffered to periſh in the deep. 


about the fens ſhould have its proper marſh ; who | 


« When this ſad news was brought to the king, 
it put him into a dreadful terror and trembling ; 


« but, after he was a little recovered, he did, by 
the counſel of his nobility and friends, (to prevent 


all future miſchances from this mercileſs monſter) 


order his ſoldiers and ſervants to mark out a ditch 
« in the marches between Ramſey and Wittleſea, 
« with their ſkeins and ſwords, and ſet day-labourers 


J x 


ce to ſcour and cleanſe it; from whence, as we have 
« it from our predeceſſors of good credit, this ditch 


<« delf, becauſe it was marked out by ſwords ; but 8 gh 
“ ſome would why it called Cnouts-delf, em that del. 
« king's name.” But now they commonly call it 
Steeds-dike; and it is the boundary between this 


county and Cambridgeſhire. 

Kinnibantum-caſtle, now Kimbolton, formerly the Kimbolton. 
ſeat of the Mandevilles, and after that of the Bohuns, 
Staffords, and Wingfields, is a great ornament to“ Now of the 
the + welt parts of this county. [Sir Richard Wing- (. fm 


| field (as Leland tells us) built new lodgings and gal- 8 Eaſt, C. 


leries upon the old foundations of this caſtle, which 544 . * 
was double-ditched, and the building of it very 

ſtrong, From the Wingfields it paſſed by ſale to 

the Mountagues ; and Henry earl of Mancheſter, of 

that name, very much improved the caſtle, ſparing, 

no coſt that might add to its beauty; but moſt of 

all hath it been improved, or rather new-built, in a 

very beautiful manner, by Charles, his grandſon ; 

who hath been advanced by his majeſty king George 

to the higher and more honourable title of duke See Man- 
of Mancheſter. N Th 
town, ſeated in a bottom; which hath given the 

title of baron to the ſucceſſive earls of Man- 
cheſter. ] 


Below this was Stonely, a ſmall convent founded EY 
by the Bigrames. A little way from hence ſtands 
Awkenbury, which was given by king John to Awkenbury. 
David earl of Huntingdon, and by John Scot, his 


| ſon, to Stephen Segrave, a perſon whom I am the Stephen Se- 


more willing to mention, becauſe he was one of the S 


is powerful enough to preſerve itſelf,” With a %%, of 
a great deal of pains he raiſed himſelf to a Sa 
45500 with as much trouble kept it, and as ſuddenly 
loſt it: 
* made a knight, though but of a mean family; in 
his latter days, by his induſtry and courage he ſo 
inriched and advanced himſelf, that he was ranked 
« among the higheſt of the nobility, and was made 
« chief Tuſtice of England, and managed almoſt 
„c all the affairs of the nation as he pleaſed.” At 
length, he wholly loſt the king's favour, and end- 
ed his days in a monaſtery; . „ and he, who, out of 
pride, muſt needs remove from eccleſiaſtical to 
« ſecular affairs, was forced to reaſſume his eccle- 
« ſiaſtical office and ſhaven crown, which he had 
« formerly laid aſide, without ſo much as conſult- 
<« ing his biſhop.” A little way from hence ſtands 
Leighton, where Sir Gervaſe Clifton, knighr, began Leighton. | 
a noble building, [and, in the fixth year of king 
James the Firſt, was created baron of this place; to 
which title his great grand- -daughter, the lady Catha- 
rine O Brien, was reſtored, in the reign of king 
| Charles the Second; it hath ſince been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lady Butler, daughter and heir to the 
late Richard earl of Arran, who had it in marri 
with the ſole daughter of James duke of Richmond, 
as the duke had had it by marriage with a daughter 
and heir of the lord Clifton. From a place near 
this, the earl of Arran was created a baron of this 
realm, by the title of lord Butler of Weſton.] 

Hard by lies Spaldwick, which was given to the ru. 
church of Lincoln by Henry the Firſt to make amends 
for his taking the biſhopric of 1 out of Lincoln- 
dioceſe. 

The river Nen, at its entrance into this ws runs 
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* by ſome of the neighbours was called Swerdes- Swerdes- delt | 


Here is at preſent a pretty fair Lancaſire. 


courtiers who have taught us, * © that no power * Nullum po- 


In his younger days, from a clerk he was Matth. Paris. 
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Elton. by Elton, the ſeat, [heretofore,] of the famous and 


+ Is, C. ancient family of the Sapcots, where + was a private 


but very beautiful chapel, with curious painted win- 

dows, built by the lady Eliſabeth Dinham, widow of 

the baron Fitz-Warren, who married into this family ; ; 

[but it hath been ruinous theſe many years, and the 

place is now the ſeat of the Probies, who have built 

here an elegant houſe.] Somewhat higher upon the 

Walmsford. Nen, near Walmsford, ſtood a little city, of greater anti- 

quity than all theſe, called Caer Dorm and Dormeceaſter 

dy Henry of Huntingdon, who ſays it was utterly 

ruined, before his time. Undoubtedly, this is the + 
Durobrive. Durobrive of Antoninus, that is, © the river-paſlage,” 

fe eig. no now for the ſame reaſon called Dornford near Cheſter- 

caſterton near ton, which, beſides the old coins, has the manifeſt 


d, 
ny marks of a deſtroyed city; for a Roman way runs di- 


ſwering the rectly from hence to Huntingdon, and, a little above 


. Stilton, formerly Stichilton, it appears with a high 


Erming- bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called Ermin- 
y ſtreat. Here it runs through the middle of a ſquare 
fort, defended on the north fide with walls, on the reſt 
1Sofaid with ramparts of earth ; near which, they || ſome time 
NK o 167. ſince dug up ſeveral ſtone coffins or ſepulchres, in the 
ground of R. Bevil (deſcended from an ancient and 
noted family i in this county ;) [now the joint inheri- 
\ tance of the Hewets of Warſley in this county and the 
Drydens, as deſcended to them by the ſiſters of the 
laſt Sir Robert Bevil.] Some think that this city ſtood 
upon both banks of the river; and others are of opi- 
Caſter in nion, that the little village Caſter on the other ſide was 
we Tang a part of it; and truly this opinion is ſupported by an 
ancient hiſtory, which ſays there was a place called Dur- 
mundcaſter by Nene, where Kinneburga founded a lit- 
| tle nunnery, firſt called Kinneburge-caſter, and after- 
wards, for ſhortneſs, Caſter. This Kinneburga, the 
moſt Chriſtian daughter of the Pagan king Penda, and 
wife of Alfred king of the Northumbrians, changed 
her ſovereign authority for Chriſt's ſervice,” (to uſe 
the words of an old writer) and governed her own 
“ nunnery as a mother to thoſe holy virgins ;? which 
Plage about, the year 1010, was levelled with the 
ground by the Danes. A little before this river leaves 
Boule- the county, it runs by an ancient ſeat called Bottle- 
bridge. bridge (for ſhortneſs inſtead of Botolph- bridge; ) which 
the Draytons and Lovets brought from R. Gimels to 
rhe family of the Shirlies, by right of ſucceſſion; [but 
it is again paſſed from them inta other hands. 1 A. 

Joining to this lies Overton, corruptly called Orton; 
forfeited by felony, and redeemed of king John by 
Neale Lovetoft, whoſe ſiſter and coheir was married to 
Hubert or Robert de Brounford; and their children 

jook the name of Lovetoft. 


Earls of Hun- This county, in the decline of the Etiglih Saxons] 
ungdon. had Siward an officiary earl; for then there were 

no hereditary earls in England, but the governors of 

- provinces, according to the cuſtom of that age, were 

called earls, with the addition of the title of the pro- 

vince or county they governed; as this Siward, for 

the time he governed this county, was called earl of 
Huntingdon; but, ſoon after, when he governed Nor- 
thumberland, he was called earl of Northumberland. 

He had a ſon called Waldeof, who, under the title of 


bh the earls earl, had the government of this county, by the favour | 


* of William the Conqueror, whoſe niece Judith, by a 
ſhire. ſiſter on the mother's ſide, he had married. This 

Waldeof's eldeſt daughter,” (ſays William Geme- 
/ canecten · cc ticenſis) was married to Simon || de Senlys or 


4 cc St, Liz; ſhe brought him the earldom of Hunting- 


« don, and had a ſon by him, called Simon. After 


5 K 


9 


her huſband's deceaſe, ſhe was married to David, 


brother of St. Maud queen of England,” (who 

was afterwards king of Scotland) “ by whom ſhe 

had a ſon named Henry,” Afterwards, as fortune 

and the favour of princes altered, this dignity was en- 

joyed ſometimes by the Scots, and at other times by 

the St. Lizes; firſt, Henry the fon of David, then 

Simon St. Liz, Simon, the firſt's ſon ; after him, Mal- Jokn Fotdon 
colm king of Scotland, earl Henry's brother; after in, Scoto. 


chron. 1. viii. 


his deceaſe, Simon St. Liz, the third, who dying c. 3. 6. & 39. 


without heirs, was ſucceeded by William king of 
Scotland, brother of Malcolm. Thus ſays Ralph de 
Diceto in the year 1185, who lived at that time: 

„When earl Simon, ſon of earl Simon, died without 


< children, the king reſtored to William king of 


Scotland the county of Huntingdon with its appur- 

e tenances.” Then his brother David had it, and Matth. Paris, 
his fon John Scot earl of Cheſter, who died without 
heirs; and, when Alexander the Second, who married 
king Henry the Third's daughter, had enjoyed this 
title a little while, and the wars broke out, the Scots 
loft this honour, with a fair inheritance in England. 
A good while after, Edward the Third created Wil- 
liam Clinton earl of Huntingdon ; and Richard the 
Second put Guiſcard de Angouleſme in his place, 
and, after his death, John Holland. He was ſucceed- 
ed by John and Henry, his ſons; who were both 


1243. 


dukes of Exeter alſo. This is the ſame Henry duke See dukes of 


of Exeter, whom Philip Comines (as he affirms) ſaw Beter. 
begging- bare-foot in the Low-countries, whilſt he 
reſolutely adhered to the houſe of Lancaſter, though he 

had married Edward the Fourth's own ſiſter. Next to 

him, Thomas Grey, afterwards marquis of Dorſet, 

held this honour a little while; it is alſo evident 

from the Records, that. William Herbert, earl of 
Pembroke, < brought the charter of creation,” where- 

by his father was made earl of Pembroke, © into 
Chancery to be cancelled; and that Edward the 
Fourth created him earl of Huntingdon, i in the ſeven- | 
teenth year of his reign. In the memory of our + fa- t 80 ſaid 
thers, Henry the Eighth conferred this honour upon s . 
George lord Haſtings; who was ſucceeded by Francis, 

and he by his ſon Henry, a perſon truly honourable, 

both for his nobility and piety: he dying without 

iſſue, his brother George ſucceeded him, whoſe grand- 

child, by a ſon, Henry, afterwards enjoyed the ſame * Doth en- 
honour, [and had, by Eliſabeth, (daughter and co-i . © 
heir to Ferdinando earl of Derby) Ferdinando earl of 
Huntingdon, father of Theophilus, the ſeventh earl 

of this family; who was captain of the band of 
gentlemen penſioners, privy-counſellor to king Charles 

the Second, and king James the Second, by whom 

he was made chief juſtice in eyre of all the foreſts 

ſouth of Trent, as alſo: lieutenant of the counties of 
Leiceſter and Derby. To him ſucceeded George 

lord Haſtings, his ſon; who dying unmarried, the 

title deſcended to Theophilus the ſon of Theophilus 

by a ſecond marriage; who was ſucceeded by his 

ſon George, whoſe half-brother Theophilus was the 

th earl of Huntingdon z whoſe eldeſt ſon Francis, 

the 10th earl, is now living, and is groom of the ſtole 

to his majeſty and F. R. S. PF, 


This little ſhire contains 75 pariſhes 


2 
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I have not as yet obſerved any plants peculiar to 
this county, the more rare being common to it, with 
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Southamp- 


ton. 


Sheep. 
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are now to viſit the Coritani, a . joining to the Iceni, but more within land; taki * l : 
traft of ground in the middle part of the iſland, and, as far as the German ocean; viz. the counties com- 


monly called Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire. I. ſhall 
forbear to meddle with the etymology of the name, left I ſhould pretend to know what, in truth, to me is a myſtery; 
for, notwithſtanding they are a people ſcattered far and wide, which the Britons expreſs by Gur-tani, yet, ſhould I 
aſſert that theſe Coritani took their name from thence, would you not think this mere trifling ? They who are better 


the counties I now mentioned, in their reſpective wur. 


tilled, in that way, may give their conjures with greater ſafety ; whilſt 1, "SPOTS to my ark OE each TY. | 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


\ HE county of Northampton, in Saxon, 
 Nopþ-apenbon-rcype and * Northanton- 
ſhire, commonly Northamptonſhire, | is 
ſituated in the very middle, and heart, as 
it were, @f England; and, from the ſouth-welt-ſide, 
where it is broadeſt, it contracts itſelf by degrees, and 
runs out in length to the north-eaſt. On the eaſt, 


| He the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon ; on the 


ſouth, thoſe of Buckingham and Oxford; on the welt, 
Warwickſhire; and, on the north, the counties of 
| Leiceſter and Rutland, and that of Lincoln, ſeparated 
from it by the rivers Avon the leſs and the Welland. 
[At the time of the Conqueror's Survey, it was ſome- 
thing larger than now it is; for all the ſouth part of 
Rutlandſhire muſt have been taken out of it, becauſe, 
in Domeſday-book, we meet with the towns in that 


tract under the title of Northamptonſhire.] Watling- | 


ſtreet, one of the Roman high-ways, runs along the 
welt ſide of it from the Ouſe to Dowbridge ; and the 
Nen, called alſo by hiſtorians Aufona, flows gently 
through the middle and eaſt parts thereof. It is a 


champain country, very populous, and every-where | 


adorned with noblemen's and gentlemen's houſes; and 


very full of towns and churches ; inſomuch that in 
ſome places there are twenty, in others thirty ſpires 


or ſteeples, more or leſs, in view at the ſame time. 
Its foil, both for tillage and paſture, is exceedingly 
fertile; but it is not well-ſtocked with wood (unleſs 
at the hither and farther ends;) [which, with its diſ- 
tance from the ſea, and thereby a want of coal, makes 
fuel extremely dear.) But every-where (like the other 
' provinces of England) it is filled, and, as it were, 
beſet with ſheep; which (as Hythodeus ſaid) © uſed 


Sir Thomas 4 to be fo gentle, and fed with fo little; but now, 


| More's Uto- 
pia. 


« as it is reported, begin to be ſo ravenous and wild, 


that they devour men, ung waſte and depopulate 


« fields, houſes, and towns.” [It is ſo plentiful in 
all things neceſſary to life, that it doth not need, nor 
will allow, much of manufacture; the ground abun- 
dantly maintaining and employing the inhabitants, 
The manufacture of clothing, it is ſaid, was for- 


— 


merly legs with great application, and came rar. 275 
to nothing; but there is, at this time, a conſiderable 
return, from Northampton and other towns, by the 


manufacture of ſtockings ; and, in others, 2 2 and 


ſhalloons now employ many hands. | 
On the ſouth-weſt ſide of this county, runs 45 Morton, 


river Charwell; upon which we ſee Chipping-wardon, p. 526. 


where they frequently plow up the foundations of an- = "pj - 


cient buildings, and often meet with Roman coins; Chipping- 

and, at a little diſtance, Daneſmore (for ſo it was 

anciently called, though now commonly Dunſmore;) Ib - * 

which we may well derive from the Danes, ſince our 

hiſtorians give us an account of their ravage and 

plunder in thoſe parts. Alſo a little lower is Charlton, Charlton. 

near which is a camp with a double fortification, called Ib. . 

Rainſborough; the figure whereof is almoſt oval.] 
On the ſouth border, where the river Ouſe, ſo 

often mentioned, has its ſpring, on a gently riſing 

ground, full of bubbling fountains, ſtands Brack- Brackley. 

ley, that is, a place full of brakes or fern;“ anci- 

ently a famous ſtaple for wool, but which now 

only boaſts how great and wealthy it once was by its 

ruins, and by a mayor whom it till retains for its 

chief magiſtrate. The Zouches, lords of the place, 

founded a college here ; from them it came ſucceſ- 


fively, in right of marriage, to the Hollands and the 


— 


Lovels. But, upon the attainder of Lovel, in Henry 


the Seventh's time, the Stanlies, by a grant from the 

king, became lords of it; though the college, * NOW . go ſaid 
ruinous, belongs to Magdalen. college in Oxford, who anno 1607. 
kept it for a place of retirement. This town was + *. C. 
not a little famous, in former ages, for the memory 

of Rumbald, a young infant, who (as we read in his 

life) was a king's ſon; and, as ſoon as he was born 


| in this place, ſpoke I know not what holy words, and, 


after he had profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and em 42 
baptiſed, immediately expired. 

At Helmedon, near this place, was U ſome pzhiloſ. 
years ſince, in the parſonage-houſe, an ancient date Tranſ. N. 
of a mantle- tree, carved partly in the numeral, and.“ 
partly in the common (or Aden) character; and, 
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See Colche- 
ſter in Eſſex, 
| and Widitale 


. in Hertford- 


ſhire. 
Stene. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


being read thus (M133;) it was then thought to be 

the moſt ancient inſtance that had been found in Eng- 

land of the uſe of the common Arabian figures. 
[Not far from Brackley is Stene, the ſeat of the 


Crews; of which place John Crew, for his ſignal ſer- 


Aſtwell. 


vices and loyalty, was created baron, by the title of 


lord Crew of Stene.] 

From Brackley northward, after 1 had gone fix 
miles through woods and groves, I ſaw, firſt, Aſt- 
well, where T. Billing (formerly chief juſtice of the 


- King's-bench) dwelt in great repute ; from whom it 


deſcended hereditarily to the ancient family of the 


Lovels, [and hath been ſince one of the ſeats of the 


The barony 
of the Pink- 
nies. 


a good father makes no prince, but a bad one, his | 


Tripontium. 


+ Dow- 
bridge, in 

| this county. 
Gale, and 
Mort. p. 507. 
See below. 


lords Ferrers of Chartley.] Then Weedon, and Wipe- 


ham, which the family of the Pinknies held by ba- 
rony, till H. de Pinkney made king Edward the Firſt 


his heir; who being an excellent prince, many ill men 


made him their heir ; whereas, according to Tacitus, 


heir. From hence I preſently came to Tripontium, 
which Antoninus takes notice of, but not in its right 
place +; for Jam of opinion, that it was the very 
place which we now call Towceſter ; and there want 
not good arguments to prove this point. If Trimon- 
tium in Thrace had that name from three hills; 


Triturrita in Tuſcany from three towers; and Tri- 
polis from three cities; there is no room to doubt 


Towceſlter. 


Some will 
ave the ri- 
er's name 
oue, that 
uns by it. 


but that this Tripontium was ſo named. from three 
And here, at this Towceſter, the Roman 


bridges. 
prætorian or military way, which appears very plainly 
in ſeveral places between this and Stony- Stratford, 


is eut by three of the principal channels which the 

little river divides itſelf into; and theſe, as well an- 
ciently as now, muſt have had, of neceſſity, three 
ſeveral bridges over them. Now, if you aſk a Bri- 


ton what he calls « three bridges” in Britiſh, he will 


preſently anſwer you, air ponte; and ſome perſons 
of good credit, from whom ] received ſeveral Roman | 
coins here, poſitively affirm, that Torceſter is Its true 
name, and think it was fo called from towers. Ne- 


vertheleſs, Marianus calls it Toueceſter (if the book 
be not faulty,) in whom we read, that this town 
« was ſo fortified in the year of our Lord 917, that 
the Danes were by no means able to take it; and 


that king Edward the elder afterwards incompaſſed 
it with a ſtone-wall:” yet, with all my ſearch, I 


could find no footſteps of any ſuch wall ; only there 


is a mount {till remaining, (they call it Berihill) now 
Taken up with private gardens, and planted on all 

ſides with cherry-trees. 
the town, that it is beholden to the ſituation, the 


And time itſelf has ſo ruined 


name, and the ancient coins now and then found here, 


for its reputation of antiquity ; for now it has nothing | 
worth the notice, but one only church, large and 


fair; in which Dr. Sponde, formerly rector thereof, 
and by report a good benefactor both to the church 


and town, lies interred in a tomb of curious work- | 


manſhip. But, at Eſton hard by, you have the proſ- 


pett of a beautiful ſeat, belonging to the family of 


the Farmers, knights; [ſince advanced to the dignity 


of barons, in the perſon of William Farmer, lord 


Lemſter; who much improved this feat of his anceſ 
tors by building here a ſtately new houſe, and adorn- 


—- ing it with ſuitable plantations and gardens, together 


afton. 
iddeville 
Wood- 
23 Hen. 
III. cap. 38. 


with many curious and ancient ſtatues ] 


The riyer that waters Towceſter, in its courſe from 


hence towards the Ouſe, runs by Grafton, an + ho- 


nour of the kings, but forwerly a ſeat of the family 


of Widdeville, of which was Richard, a perſon much 
EY! for his W who was fined one thouſand 


cc 


pounds ſterling by king Henry the Sixth, for marry- | 


ing Jaquet, (the Dowager of John Duke of Bedford, 


| and daughter of Peter of Luxemburg ear] of St. Paul) 


403 


without the king's licenſe; yet, afterwards, he ad- Parl. 27. 
vanced the ſame perſon to the honour of baron Wid- Hen. VI. 


deville of Rivers. With Eliſabeth (the daughter of 
this lord,) king Edward the Fourth privately con- 
tracted marriage, and was the firſt of our kings, ſince 
the conqueſt, who married a ſubject; but, by that, 
he drew upon himſelf and her relations a world of 
trouble, as may be ſeen at large in our hiſtories. The 
laid Richard Widdeville, lord of Rivers, Grafton, 
and De la Motte, was by Edward the Fourth, now 


his ſon-in-law, ( advanced” (theſe are the very words Earls Rivers. 
of the charter of creation) eto be earl of Rivers, by 7 Edw. I. 


ce the cincture of a ſword, to have the ſame to him 


and his heirs male, with the fee of twenty pounds 
by the hands of the ſheriff of Northampton.” And, 
ſoon after, he was; with great honour, conſtituted 


conſtable of England (1 ſpeak out of the original Conflable of 


patent) © to occupy, adminiſter, and execute the ſeid W 


15 


df the Exchequer, with full power and authority 


* ſion thereof; alſo to hear, examine, and in due 


manner determine the cauſes and matters af_reſaid, 
with all and ſingular circumſtances thence ariſing, 


cc 
(c 
cc 


* marily and without noiſe, or formal proceſs, hav- 


ing only regard to the truth of the fact, and with 


e the king's hand, if it ſhall be thought conve- 
“ nient in our behalf, without all appeal.” But, 
after he had enjoyed theſe honours a little while, he 
was beat in the battle of Edgcote, fighting for his 


ſon-in-law ; and ſoon after taken and beheaded, 


dying without iſſue;) yet, from the daughters, there 
ſprang very fair and noble branches; for from them 
iſſued the royal line of England, the marquiſſes of 
Dorſet, earls of Eſſex, earls of Arundel, earls of 


Worceſter, earls of Derby, and the barons Stafford. 


[We ſhall only obſerve farther concerning Grafton, 


that it was held in capite by John de S. Mauro or 


office, by himſelf or his ſufficient deputies, for term 
of life, receiving yearly two hundred pounds out 


to take cogniſance and proceed in cauſes of and 
concerning the crime of high treaſon, or the occa- 


thereunto incident, or therewith conjoined, fum- 


And though this family was extinct, and ended 
in his ſons (Anthony earl Rivers being beheaded by 
Richard the Third, and Richard and his brothers 


Seymour +, by the ſervice of © keeping one white f An. 1 


e bracket of the king's, having red ears.” 
bracket ſeems to have been the ſame with the ancient 


Bracco, which ſignified thoſe leſſer ſort of dogs that 
The place had given the title 
of duke to Henry Fitz-Roy, baron of Sudbury, viſ- 


{cent out for game. 


count Ipſwich, and earl of Euſton ; created duke of 
Grafton in the year 1675: which honours Charles, 
his only child, enjoys, together with this ancient ſeat.] 


This Ed. III. 


Behind Grafton is Sacy-foreſt, a place ſet a- part Sacy- foreſt. 


for game. More weſtward, the villages ſtand very 


thick; among which theſe are of greateſt note; Bliſ- Blifworth: 


worth, Therctofore,] the ſeat of the Wakes, 8 
from the famous family of the barons of Wake and 


Eſtoteville; Pateſhul, which gave a name formerly pateſhul. 


to a noted family; Greens-Norton (ſo named of the Greens- Nor- 
Greens, perſons. famed in the laſt age I but one] ay 2220 


Inqu. 


their wealth z) called before, if 1 miſtake not, 


Norton Dany, and held in capite of the king, 65 Edw. III. 
« the + ſervice of lifting up the right hand cowards + Another 


<« the king, yearly, on Chriſtmes-day, in what place 
“ ſoever he then was, in England;“ Wardon, a hun- 


dred, which had its aaa deſcended from Guy de 
| Reinbud- 


MS. puts it 
under Aſhby. 
Wardon, 


_—_— — — — —— — b— — 
— - «4 a — 


—ä—— —Lœ—v— apa iy woes 


a EA — 
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Reinbudcourt, a Norman; whoſe eſtate came by the 


Foliots to Guiſcard Leddet, whoſe daughter, Chriſ- 


Barons Lati- 
mer. 


The river 
Nen. 


* Citerior. 


tian, bare her huſband, Henry de Braibrook, ſeveral 
children; but Guiſcard, the eldeſt, aſſumed his mo- 
ther's ſirname, Leddet. Shortly after, this great 


eſtate was divided by females between Williatn and | 


John L.atimers of Corby, brothers; and from the laſt 


the Griffins in this county had their original; as, from 


the firſt, the W DI of good n in 
Yorkſhire. 

Higher in the country, e ariſes the river 
Aufona or Avon (for Avon, in the Britiſh tongue, 1s 
a general name for all rivers) it is called Nen by 


the inhabitants, and paſſes from the welt ſide of this 
county, (making many reaches by the winding of its 


banks) in a manner, through the midſt of it, to which 


it is a continual blefling ; [and, for the making of 


which navigable, an act of parliament was paſſed in 


the twelfth year of queen Anne.] A very noble river 
it is, and, if I gueſs right, it was garriſoned, in old 
time, by the Romans ; for when * the hither part of 


Britain, in the emperor Claudius's time, was brought 


under the Roman government, ſo that the inhabitants 


+ Ulteriores, 


thereof were termed allies to the Romans; when the 
+ more remote Britons alſo made frequent incurſions 
into this country, and carried all before them; and 


theſe allies themſelves, more eaſily bearing the go- 
vernment than the vices of the Romans, at every 
turn, conſpired with the more remote Britons ; then 


Pi. Offorivs (ſays Tacitus) cin#0s caſtris Antonam 


(Aufonam I would read it, if I might take that liberty) 


S Sabrinam cobibere parat: that is, if I underſtand 


|| Ulteriores. 


* Provincia- 


be. 


the paſſage right, « he, by placing forts up and down 


upon theſe rivers, undertook to reſtrain the || more 


« remote Britons, and“ thoſe of the province, from 
“ affiſting one another againſt the Romans.” What 


river this ſhould be, none can tell. Lipſius, the Apollo 


of our age, hath either diſpelled this miſt, or I am 
in a cloud; he points out Northampton, and I am 


of opinion, that Antona has crept into Tacitus in- 


ſtead of Aufona, upon which Northampton | is ſeated : 
for the very heart or middle of England 1s counted 
to be near this place, where, out of one hill ſpring 


| three rivers running different ways; Cherwell to the 


| + Auſona. 


Aufn. 


ſouth; Leame to the weſt (which 1 1s received by ano- 
ther + Avon, that runs into the Severn weſtward : 3 


this and [Avon or Nen] to the eaſt; of which theſe 


two Avons ſo croſs and divide England, that who- 
ever comes out of the north parts of the iſland muſt, 
of neceſſity, paſs one of them. When therefore Of- 
torius had fortified the Severn and theſe two Avons, 
he had no cauſe to fear any danger out of Wales, or 


the north parts of Britain, either to the Romans or 


their allies ; who, at that time, had reduced only the 
hither parts of this iſland into the form of a province, 


as Tacitus himſelf witneſſes in another place. [But, 


Mort. p 516, 
ws , cations have been obſerved upon the river Nen, as, at 
 Mill-Cotton, Cheſter, and Chfford-hill ; 


on the contrary; if the ſenſe of the hiſtorian be (as | 


later writer has interpreted it) that Oſtorius blocked 
up the Britons between the rivers Antona and Sa- | 
brina, it is impoſſible to fix it here ; ſince the Avon 
and Severn are ſo far from joining, that they take 
almoſt a quite contrary courſe. Others, therefore, 
from the whole ſeries of that action, and the thread of 
the hiſtory, think it more probable, that it was that 
Avon which runs into the Severn, as is already ob- 
ſerved in Wiltſhire; Not but ſeveral” ancient fortifi- 


all which 
appear to have been the work of the Romans by the 
coins, urns, and other plain teſtimonies of Roman 


| 


ir 'A N . 


antiquity which hive been diſcovered at + Wins 3 


which are alſo frequently diſcovered in many A 5 
parts of this county. ] 


Thoſe great fortifications and military fences, to be Gilabo- Fo 
ſeen at Gildſborough and Daintry, (between the rough. 


ſprings of the two Avons, which run different ways, 
and where the only paſſage is into the hither part of 
Britain, without rivers in the way) may ſeem to be 
ſome of the forts which Oſtorius erected, [on the 
ſuppoſition that this Avon is the Antona of Tacitus.] 
That at Gildſborough is great and large; for, being 


* four-ſquare, upon an high hill, from whence all * An i irre 
the country beneath is ſeen far and near, and having lar oval, 


on the eaſt ſide a mount which they call Spelwell, it 
incloſes, within a bank caſt up, two hundred acres 
or thereabouts. Within theſe the country - people now 


and then find coins of the Roman emperors; which 7 


are certain proofs of its antiquity. They are much 


miſtaken therefore who will have it to be a work of 
the Danes, and that the town under it was thence - / 
named Dantrey ; now noted for its inns, [and for 


giving the title of baron to the earl of Nottingham; 


whoſe father Sir Heneage Finch, lord chancellor of ; 


England, was created a baron of this realm by the 


title of lord Finch of Daintry ;] and, formerly, for a 


houſe of Auguſtine friars, of which (as it is is reported) ) 
H. de Faweſley was the founder. 


[At Gildſborough, before-mentioned, is afairfree- 


ſchool, erected and endowed by Sir John Langham, 
ſometime alderman of London; who alſo founded an 


alms-houſe hard by, at Cotteſbrook, the ſeat of the 
Langhams ; which hath of late years been much im- 
proved in buildings and gardens, and in the church 


whereof are ſeveral curious monuments belonging 3 


that family.] 


At the head of the Avon or Nen (to make 4 ſtep 
backwards,) ſtands Cateſby, which gave a name to an 


ancient family, but now of execrable memory, for a 


moſt cruel and horrible plot, not to be paralleled in 
any age; which Robert Cateſpy of Aſhby St. Leger, 
the diſhonour of his family, (deſperately bent upon 
villainy and cruelty, and impiouſly conſpiring the de- 


ſtruction of his prince and country) contrived, under 


a ſpecious pretence of religion. Concerning this let 


all ages be ſilent, and let not this reproach be con- 


veyed to poſterity, which the preſent age cannot re- 
flect on without horror; nay, even the dumb and in- 
animate creatures ſeem to be moved at the heinouſ- 
neſs of ſuch a villainous conſpiracy. [Between Cateſby 


and Badby is a large incampment, the area of which 
is about ten acres it is now called Arbury, or Ar- 


berry-banks, and is one- of the higheſt hills in the 


whole country.] Hard by Cateſby is Fawelley, where 


the Knightlies have long dwelt, [formerly] adorned 
with the honour of knighehoad and deſcended from 
the more ancient far ily of Knightley of Gnowſhall 
in Staffordſhire; and more eaſtward, upon the Nen, 
(whoſe channel, as yet, is but ſmall) ſtands Weeden 
on the ftreet (i. e. © by the Roman way ;”)” once the 
royal ſeat of Wolpher king of the Mercians, and 
converted into a monaſtery by his daughter Werburg, 
a molt holy virgin ; whoſe miracles, .in driving away 


geeſe from hence, ſome credulous writers have very 


much magnified. I ſhould probably injure truth, 
ſhould I not think, (though I have been of a contrary 
opinion) that it is this Weedon which Antoninus, in 
his Itinerary, calls Bannavenna, Bennavenna, Benna- 
venta, and once, corruptly, Iſannaventa, notwith- 
ſtanding there do not now remain any plain footſteps 


of that name; ſo much does time obſcure and alter 


all 


C 0 


Daintry. 
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| * Vid. fupr. *' Aufona [now Nen, ] the head whereof is near it, 


Mort. p. 543+ to have been the work of the Saxons, rather than of 


NORTHAMP 


all things! for-the-diſtance from the ancient ſtations | 
and quarters, on both ſides, exactly agrees; and, in 
the very name of Bannavenna, the name of the river 


in ſome meaſure; diſcovers itſelf A military way like- 

wiſe goes directly from hence northward, with a cauſey 

+ In ſome broken and worn away in many places, + and moſt 
E of all over- againſt Creke, a little village, where, of 
Not neceſ- neceſſity, it was joined with * bridges; but elſewhere 
- 1 appears with a high ridge as far as Dowbridge near- 

Mort. p+527. Lilborne. 

Nether-Hey- [Near Bannavenna, at Nether-Heyford about half 
ford. a mile from Watling-flreet, was diſcovered, in the 
pear 1699, a noble chequered pavement, conſiſting 

of kttle bricks or tiles artificially tinged with colours, 

and as fmooth as poliſhed marble; all of them ſquares, 

ſomewhat bigger than common dice. They were of 

four colours, white, yellow, red, and blue ; and dif- 

poſed with great exactneſs into various regular figures. 

When it was firſt uncovered, it was fo cloſe and firm 

as to bear walking upon it, like a ſtone-floor ; but, 

. when it had lain a while expoſed to the night-dews, 

the cement became relaxed, and the ſquares eaſily | 

| ſeparable. By the foundations which they dig up. 

and the thin and pale green fward hereabouts, diffe- | 

rent from the reſt of the meadow, it appears that | 
here hath been a large building, as there hath been | 
Caftledikes, alfo at Caſtledikes, not far off; but this laſt is thought 


the Romans.] 


A little more northward, I ſaw Althorp, the [noble 
* beautiful] ſeat of the famous family of the Spen- 
ceers, knights; allied to very many families of great 
worth and honour, of which Sir Robert Spencer, the 
fifth knight in a continued ſucceſſion, an eminent 
eencourager of virtue and learning, was by king James 
Baron Spen- [the Firſt] advanced to the title and honour of baron 
Spencer of Wormleighton; [ſince which, they have 
been raiſed to the title of earls of Sunderland, and 
have been employed in ſome of the higheſt offices in | 
the ſtate ; the preſent earl, a perſon of great learning, 
honour, and abilities, having been one of the princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate, in the reigns of queen Anne 
and king George; and, after that, ſucceſſively, .pre- 
ſident of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council 
and groom of the ſtole. This ancient ſeat was rebuilt, 
with great improvement, by Robert, the late earl; 
and it is particularly noted for a magnificent gallery, 
furniſhed with a large collection of curious paintings | 
Holdenby- by the beſt hands.) Hard by Altorp, Holdenby- 
houſe. _ houſe + made a noble appearance; a ſtately and truly 
magnificent piece of building, erected by Sir Chriſ- 
_ | topher Hatton (privy-counſellor to queen Eliſabeth, 
Sir Chriſto- lord chancellor of England, and knight of the garter) 
par ne upon the lands and inheritance of his great grandmo- 


Althorp. 


ther, the heir of the ancient family of the Holden- 


bies, for the greateſt and laſt monument of his youth, 

= as himſelf afterwards was wont to call it: a perſon, 

* Deſerves, to. ſay nothing of him but what he truly * deſerved, 
0 eminent for his piety towards God, his fidelity to his 
country, his untainted integrity, and unparalleled 
charity; one alſo (which is not the leaſt part of his 
character) who was always ready to ſupport and en- 

courage learning. Thus, as he lived piouſly, ſo he 

Hedied anno died piouſly, in Chriſt : and the monument, which 
159 1. the learned in their writings have raiſed to him, ſhall 
render him more illuſtrious than that moſt noble and 

t Hit. of st. ſplendid tomb + in St. Paul's church, London; be- 
Paul's, p. 83. coming ſo worthy and eminent a perſon, and erected, 
at a great charge, to his memory, by Sir William 


| Hatton, knight, his adopted. ſon. 
ſtately fabric (made more known, ſince its founder's 
time, (by the frequent mention of it in our hiſtories, - 


TONSHIR E. 


[But this once 


as the place of confinement*to that virtuous and reli- 


(a very little of. it excepted): that there is ſcarce one 
ſtone upon another.] 


forward with a gentle ſmall ſtream, and is ſoon after 
increaſed by a little river from the north; where, at 
their very meeting, the town, called, from the river, 


river, and on the ſouth ſide with the other: which I 
was of late too eaſily induced to believe the ancient 


confeſſion muſt atone for it. As for the name, it 


ſome time after the conqueſt, and then write it ex- 
prefsly NopSÞamrun and NopSamtun, and never 
| Nopbapanbun : fo that it ſeems not to have ever had 


towns were, and ftill are) had probably the initial 
Nopd® put to it, when it and Southampton (called 


| alſo PamTun) grew to be conſiderable.] The town 

itſelf (which * ſeemed to have been all of ſtone) + Seems, C. 
was, in its buildings, very neat and elegant in com- T Is, C. 
paſs, indifferent large, U containing ſeven pariſh- 1 Leland. 
churches, beſides two in the ſyburbs,)] and walled Itin. MS. 
about; from which walls there was a noble proſ- . 1s, © 


pect every way into a ſpacious champain country. [It 


dom raiſed it up again with much greater beauty; 
ſo that now it is one of the moſt neat and com- 
plete towns in the kingdom. It has in it four 
churches ; the great church, as alſo the ſeſſions-houſe, 
are very beautiful buildings ; and they have two hoſ- 


tion of poor children, The principal manufacture is 


the weſt fide it had an old caſtle, to which the very 
antiquity of it added a beauty; it was built by Simon 


earl of Northampton of that name: who joined like- 
wiſe to it a beautiful church dedicated to St. Andrew, 
for his own bury ing-place and, as it is reported, re- 
built the town; [bur the caſtle is now diſmantled.] 
Simon the younger, his ſon, did alſo, without the 


have made no figure during the Saxon heptarchy, 
nor have our writers made any mention of it in all 
thoſe depredations of the Danes, unleſs it was, when 


barbarous fury and outrage ; for then, as Henry of 
Huntingdon reports, it was ſet on fire, and burnt to 
the ground. In the reign of St. Edward, there were 
in this city, as we find in Domeſday, * fixty burgeſſes 
te in the king's domain, having as many manſions ; 
« of theſe,” in king William the Firſt's time, “ four- 
“teen lay waſte, and forty- ſeven remained; over and 
above theſe, there were in the new borough forty bur- 
« geſles in the domain of king William.” After the 


$3 36 I. c \ 
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gious prince king Charles the Eirſt) is now ſo ruinous 


Beneath theſe. places, the Aufona, or Nen, glides 


Bannaventa; but I erred in my donjecture, and my 


may ſeem at firſt ſight] to have had it from the ſitu- 
ation upon the north ſide of the Aufona. [But, 
againſt this, it is alledged, that the ancient Sacon 
Annals call it ſimply hamvun (as well as they do 
Southampton ;) and never uſe our preſent name till 


any relation to the river upon which it ſtands; but, 
being at firſt called Hamtun, (as numbers of other 


had flouriſhed and increaſed for many ages together, 5 
when, in our's, a moſt lamentable fire laid it intirely 
in aſhes ; but the liberal contributions of the king- . 


pitals, with a charity-ſchool endowed, for the inſtruc- 


that of ſhoes, for which the place is famed ; and, 
next to that, is their manufacture of ſtockings.] On 


405 


Northafandon, and by contraction Northampton, is Northamp- 
ſo ſeated, that on the weſt ſide it is watered with this ton. 


1075. 


da Sancto Licio, commonly called Senliz, the firſt Regiſter of 
St. Andrey” $8 


town, found De la Pree, a nunnery; it ſeems to * De Pratit. 


Sueno the Dane ravaged, all over England, with that 
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N 
Norman times, it valiantly ſtood out the ſiege laid to 


it by the barons, during the troubles and ſlaughters 
with which they then imbroiled and infeſted the whole 


kingdom; who, being maliciouſly bent againſt king 
John for private and particular ends, did yet fo cloke 
them with pretences of religion and the public good, 


Exercitus 


Dei. 


that they termed themſelves © the army of God and 


of Holy Church” at which time, they ſay, that 


military work was made, called Hunſhill. But it 


held not out, with like. ſucceſs, againſt Henry the 


+ Full. Hiſt, 


of Cambr. 


P · TY 


Third, their lawful king, as it did againſt thoſe re- 


bels; 51 when the barons, now inured to ſedition, 
began a rebellion againſt him in this place, he made 
a breach in the wall, and ſoon'won it by aſſault, After 
this, as alſo before, the kings now and then held their 
parliaments in this town, upon account of the con- 


venience of its ſituation, in the very heart of Eng- 


land; and, in the year of Chriſt 1460, a lamentable 


battle was fought here, wherein; amidſt thoſe terri- 


ble ſeditions and diſtractions, after the. ſlaughter of 
many of the nobility, Richard Nevil, earl 'of War- 
wick, - took that moſt unfortunate prince king Henry 


the Sixth, then a ſecond time made priſoner, and a 


very lamentable ſpectacle. {About the latter end of 
Henry the Third, + it was made choice of by ſome 
ſcholars of the univerſity of Cambridge for a retire- 


ment, occaſioned, by the quarrels that were then on 


foot; here they met with many Oxford-men who had 
come away upon the like occaſion, and ſo, for a while, 


(with the king's leave) proſecuted their ſtudies toge- 


ther with thang by which means, it had the face of 
an univerſity. It is poſſible, that the place in this 
town, which was called the college, was a remain of 


their preſence here; but, after three years continu- 


ance, (as appears by the king's letters) it was diſſolved, 


and expreſs orders given, that, for the future, no one 


ſhould ſtudy there, as in an univerſity; becauſe (as 


the ſaid letters intimate) it was a manifeſt damage and 
1 inconveniency to the ancient univerſity of Oxford.] 


To conclude, the longitude of Northampton (as our 


mathematicians —_ it) is 22 degrees and 29 mi- 


nutes; and the latitude 52 degrees and 13 minutes, 
Mort. p. 5 37. 


[About a mile ſouth of Northampton, is a mili- 
tary work called Hunſborough, the area of which is 
about an acre of ground, and the figure not quite 
circular, but rather oval; it is thought to have been 
a ſummer-camp of the Danes, by which they might 


| awe the adjoining country, and from whence they 
might ſally out for forage and plunder.] | 


Caſlle- Aſt 
by. 


From Northampton the Nen haſtens ¶ to the two 


| Billings, in the greater of which is a very delightful 


grove, with a pleaſant ſeat of the O Briens earls of 


"Thomond in Ireland; and then} by Caſtle-Aſhby, 


where Henry lord Compton built a very fine houſe ; 


_ . [whole deſcendants, being advanced to the honour of 


Yardley. 


Willingbo- 
rough. 


Harrington. 
Ruſhton. 


Newton. 


+ Now, C. 


Collins's 


Peerage. 


earls of Northampton, have ſtill their principal reſi- 


dence at this place, and have particularly improved 
it by a noble chace.] Near this is Yardley Haſtings, 
ſo ſirnamed of the Haſtings, once earls of Pembroke, 
to whom it belonged ; [and, at a little diſtance from 


the river, Eaſton Manduit, the ſeat of the lord viſ- 


count Longueville, and now earl of Suſſex.] Next, 
the Nen goes to Willingborough, a market-town 


called anciently Wedlingborough ; here a rivulet 


from the north-eaſt runs into it, coming down by 
Harrington, a ſeat of the lord Dyſert; and by] 
Ruſhton; and Newton, + belonging [heretofore] to 
the Treſhams, [but ſince the ſeat of the lord Cullen :] 


the firſt of which (viz. Harrington) hath ſince been 


honoured by giving the title firſt of baron, and-then 


T WY ik - 


| of viſcount and earl, to William 8 Aa perſon 
who was of diſtinguiſhed courage and abilities, in 
camp and in council; he was raiſed to the degree 
of baron, November 20, 1729, O. S. by the ſtyle 
and title of lord Harrington, in the county of North - 
ampton; and his lordſhip was advanced, on February 

9, 1741-2, to the higher dignities of a viſcount and 
earl of Great Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and title 
of viſcount Peterſham in the county of Surry, and 
earl of Harrington, in the county of Northampton: 
then by Geddington, where was a caſtle of the kings; Gofdingtca 
and here yet remains a croſs erected in honour of 
queen Eleanor, . king Edward the F irſt's conſort; 
and by Boughton, belonging to the knightly family Boughton, 
of the Mountagues, [advanced by king James the 
Firſt to the title of lords Mountague of Boughton ; 
by king William and queen Mary to the dignity of 
viſcount Monthermer and earl of Mountague ; and 
by queen Anne to that of duke of Mountague, in 
the perſon of Ralph, not long ſince deceaſed; which 
honours, together with his eſtate, are enjoyed at pre- 


ſent by John, his only ſurviving ſon. Here is a very 


magnificent hall, out of which is a proſpect „ 


ſpacious and beautiful garden, wherein are ſeveral 


fountains, with a canal more than half à mile i in 

length, and a curious caſcade below a gloomy wil- 
derneſs; within the demeſnes of Boughton, is a- pull. Wor. 
ſpring which incruſtateth wood, or any thing that falls P- 280. 


into it, with a ſtony ſubſtance; and chere was pre- 
ſerved, in Sidney- college in Cambridge, a ſkull 
brought from thence, all over ſtone both within and 


without; which was ſent for by king Charles the 


Firſt, but was returned to the college. 


Then the river runs by Kettering, a well traded Kettering. 
market-town ; [wherein, at this time, no leſs than Lib. Inquiſ. 
one thouſand eight hundred hands are ſaid to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ſerges and ſhalloons:! 
near which ſtands Rouwell, a noted horſe-fair ;' and, 
at ſome diſtance, Naſeby, eminent of late years for ey | 
the bloody battle fought there, in the year 1645, be- 
tween his majeſty king Charles the Firit and the par- 
liament-army ; there are now no ſigns of a fight re- 
maining, except ſome few holes, which were the 
burying-places of the dead men and horſes. This 
town is ſaid by ſome to ſtand upon the higheſt ground 
in England.] Next, by Burton, the barony likewiſe Burton, 
(if I miſtake not the place) of Alan de Dinant; (for- 
king Henry the Firſt gave him a barony of that name 
in this county, for killing the French king's cham- 
pion, 1n ſingle combat, at Gizors ;) and by Harrou- 
den, the lord whereof *: Nicholas Vaulx, governor * Baron 
of Guiſnes in Picardy, was created a baron by king Vaulx. _ 
Henry the Eighth. [Not far from hence is Walde- Collins's 
| grave, from which the family of that name had the RE 
title of baron, and was advanced by king George II. 


to the title of earl. Sir Henry Waldegrave, baronet, 


was created lord Waldegrave by James II, in the firſt . 
year. of his reign, on January 20, 1685-6, James 


earl of Waldegrave (father to the preſent earl John) 


was by letters patent bearing date September 13, 
1729, 3 George II, created viſcount Chewton and 
earl Waldegrave. The preſent earl fucceeded to the 
title, on the death of his elder brother James earl 
Waldegrave, who departed this life, * male | 
iſſue, April 8, 17953.] : 

Hence the Avon or Nen keeps its courſe to Hig 
ham, a town formerly belonging to the Fetrers, from 
whom it took the name of Higham-F errers; who Highan- 
had alſo their caſtle here, the ruins whereof are yet Fe . 
to be ſeen near the church. But the chief ornament 
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country, round, as Matthew Paris informs us. 


appears by his coat of arms. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


nder of of f 
* * of this place was Henry Chicheley archbiſhop 0 


Canterbury, who founded here a beautiful college for 


| Meh Par- ſecular clerks and prebendaries, as likewiſe an hoſ- 
Addington, 


anciently belonging to the Veres; and by Thorpſton, 


Thrapſton. 
Drayton. 


pital fot the poor. Thence it runs by Addington, 
commonly called Thrapſton ; and its oppoſite Dray- 
ton, the ſeat, in the laſt age [but one,] of H. Green, 
but afterwards, by his daughter, of John and Eg- 
ward Stafford earls of Wiltſhire ; and, after that, of 


the lord Mordaunt; to whom it deſcended heredita- 
| rily from the Greens, gentlemen of great 0 1 e 


in this county. Thence it runs almoſt round a pretty 
little town, which takes its name from it; Oundle 


they call it, corruptly for Avondale; where nothing 
is to be ſeen beſides a neat church, a free- ſchool for 
the education of youth, and an alms-houſe founded 


by Sir William Laxton, ſometime lord mayor of 
London. 


In the neighbourhood of this place ſtands 
Barnwell, a little caſtle, * repaired and adorned with 


new buildings by the worthy Sir Edward Montacute, 


knight, of the ancient family of the Montacutes, as 


It formerly belonged: 
to Berengarius le Moigne, that is, Monk ;” and 


; nor, as ſome think, -to that Berengarius of Tours, 


whoſe opinion-concerning the euchariſt was formerly 
condemned in a ſynod held by the biſhop of Rome. 


After this, it ſalutes F otheringhay-caſtle, invironed 
on every ſide with very pleaſant meadows ; which, in 
Henry the Third's time, (when the ſtrong-holds en- 


couraged the nobility to revolt) was ſurpriſed by 
William earl .of Albemarle, . who laid waſte all the 
At 
this time, it ſeems to have belonged to the earls of 
Huntingdon ; a good while after, king Edward the 


I Nl in he- Third aſſigned it + as it were for an inheritance or 


reditatem. 


of a horſe-fetter, which was the device of the family 


' : ol York: His ſon Edward, duke of York, in the 


York, 


Cicely du- 
cheſs of 


®* Impotens. 


i Petentium. 


ſecond year of Henry the Fifth, in 1415, (as, appears 
by an inſcription in barbarous verſe) founded here a 


very fine collegiate church, wherein himſelf, who was 
lain at the battle of Agincourt; as alſo Richard duke 
of York, his brother's ſon, who loſt his life at Wake- 


field; and his wife, Cicely Nevil ; had all magni- 


ficent monuments, which were thrown down and ru- 
| ined, together with the upper part [or chancel] of 
the church. But queen Eliſabeth commanded two 
' monuments to be ſet up in memory of them, in the 
lower end of the church now ſtanding ; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, (fuch was their narrowneſs who had the 


charge of the work) are looked upon as very mean, 
for ſuch great princes, deſcended from Kings, and 
from whom the kings of England are deſcended. The 
ſaid Cicely ſaw too plainly, in the compaſs of a few 
years, what paſtime * envious and unconſtant for- 
tune (if I may fo ſay) makes herſelf, with the miſe- 
ries F of the mighty; for ſhe ſaw her huſband Rich- 
ard, (even then when he thought himſelf ſure of the 
kingdom) and her ſon the earl of Rutland, ſlain to- 


_ gether in a bloody battle ; and, a few years after, ſhe 


ſaw her eldeſt ſon, Edward the F ourth, advanced to 
the crown, and taken away by an untimely death; 
having before made away his brother George duke 


KingRichard of Clarence. After this, ſhe ſaw her other ſon Richard 


forcing his way to the crown, by the lamentable mur- 
der of his nephews, and ſlander of her, his own mo- 


ther; (for he charged her openly with incontinency :) 


thet ſhe ſaw him 4 of the * and ſoon 
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—_ 


apennage (as they call it) to his ſon Edmund of Lang- 
ley duke of York, who rebuilt the caſtle, and made 
the higheſt fortification or keep thereof, in the form 


XV. KL. MAII DE DTC AT 10 HVIVS 


year one thouſand one hundred wwenty. four, way 


after ſlain in battle; and theſe her miſeries were fo 
chained together alſo, that every day of her life was 
more doleful than another. As for what in this place 
befel another mighty princeſs, Mary queen of Scots, 


1 had much rather it ſhould be buried in oblivion, 
than remembered; let ĩt be for ever forgotten, if poſ- 


ſible; if not, let it, however, be wrapped up in ſilence. 
Under the beſt of princes, ſome there will be who, 
being once armed with authority, know how to ſet 
a fair face of conſcience and religion upon their own 
private deſigns; and ſome again who ſincerely and 
| heartily conſult the good of religion, and their prince's 
ſecurity, and (which is the higheſt law) the public 
ſafety. * Neither can it be denied but that even the 
beſt princes are ſometimes violently hurried away, as 
good pilots with tempeſts, whither they would not; 
but what they do, as crowned heads; we muſt leave 
to God, who only hath power over kings. 
The Avon, or Nen, touching upon the edge of 
Huntingdonſhire, and running under a beautiful 


bridge at Walmsford, paſſes by * Durobrivz, a very Durobrive, 


ancient city, . 
, in 


ſaid before; which took up a gfeat deal of greund on Lin. oluthire, . 


each ſide the river in both counties : for the little vil-Gale, p. 94+ 
lage Caſter, which ſtands a mile from the river, ſeems 


to have been part of it by the inlaid chequered pave- 


ments found there, though we read this more mo- 
dern e upon their churth-wall 


| ECCLESIA MCXXIIII. IS 
« The fifteenth of the kalends of May, in the 
6 che dedication of this church,” Me 


And, doubtleſs, it was a Place of more than ordi- 

nary note; for in the adjoining fields (which, inſtead 

of Dormanton, they call T Normantofi fields) ſuch + Now, Nors 
quantities of Roman coins are thrown up, that one mangate. 
would think they had been ſown there; and two | 
high-ways, the cauſies whereof are ſtill to be ſeen, - 
went from hence; the one called Forty-foot-way, 
from its being forty feet broad, to Stamford; the 
other, Long-ditch, and - High-ſtreet, by Lolham- Lolbam- 
bridges, (bridges certainly of great antiquity, whereof bridges. 
eleven arches are {till to be ſeen, though ruinous with 

age) through Weſt-Deeping, into Lincolnſhire. [In 

the fields of Caſter is a way, which among the com- 


mon-people goes by the name of my © Lady Cony- RY 


10 borough's way,” - corruptly for Kyneburga's rough-way. 

„% way,” who (as we have obſerved 4 before) was + In Hunt- 

wife to Alfred king of the Northumbrians, and pre- i»29onfbue. 

ſided here ih her own nunnery ; it ſeems to have be- 

gun about Water-Newton on the other ſide of the 

river, and (if we may judge of the whole by a part) 

to have been Jong with a Tone of cubical bricks or 

tiles.] | 
Between Forty-foot-way . Long ditch, near the 

parting, ſtands Upton, upon a riſing ground, whence Upton. 

it took the name; where Sir Robert Wingfield, 

knight, deſcended from the ancient and famous fa- 

mily of the Wingfields, which has produced abun- 


dance of renowned knights, + had a very fine houſe, + Hath, C. 


with moſt pleaſant walks; [which, being transferred 
to Thomas Dove, biſhop of Peterborough, did there- 
upon become the ſeat of his name and family.] From 
Durobrivæ, or Dormancheſter, the river Avon, or | 
Nen, paſſes on to Peterborough, a little city ſeated Peterbo- 


in he corner of this county, where writers tell us ug. 


there 


4 


called, in Saxon, Dormanceſter, as I * At Brigca - 


— — — — — 
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* This is 


now com- 


monly done. 


E 0 R I 

there v was a gulph in ths river, of a prodigious depth, | 
called Medes-well-Hampſtead, and Medes-Hamp- 
ſtead. This (as Robert de Swapham informs us) 


„was built in 4 very convenient place, having on 
* one ſide a meer and excellent waters ; on the other, 


< many woods, meadows,, and paſtures, every Wa 


„ beau tiful to the eye; and acceſſible by land on the 
60 eaſt fide only. On the fouth ſide of Peterborough 
runs the river Nen; in . the midd! le of this river, 
60 there is a place, like A Whirlpool, ſo deep and cold, 

6 that 1 in ſummer no . ſwimmer can go to. the bot- 
tom, and yet it is never frozen in winter; for there 
*1 a ſpring continually ' bubbling up with . water. 
5 The place was, in ancient times, called Me des- 
« well, till Wolpher, king of the Mercians, did there 
oe dedicate a monaſtery t to St. Peter.” And, becauſe 


the place was mooriſh, ehe laid the foundarion (as 


Petri 11 
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the ſame Robert affirms) « with ſtones of a vaſt big- 


« nels, ſuch as E roke of oxen could hardly 
6 monaſtery w was 5 deſtroyed. Y Afterwards, it EY 
to be called Peterborough and Borough, and was a 
very famous monaſtery. [ cannot but think it worth 
while to give you an account of its original and firſt 


| building, abridged [for the moſt part] out of this 


| Robert te Swapham, , a writer of good antiquity : 


Peada, the ſon of Penda, the firſt Chriſtian king of 
the Mercians, did, in the year of our Lord 656, for 


the Propagation of the Chriſtian religion, lay the foun- 


dation of a monaſtery at Medes- ampſtead, in the 
country of the Girvians; which he lived not to finiſh, 
being made away by the wicked contrivances of his 
wife. To Peada ſucceeded his brother olpher, a 


| bitter enemy to the Chriſtian re ligion 3 Who there- 


upon moſt inhumanly murdered his own ſons, Wol- o 
phald and Rufin, for their having embraced i it; but 


he himſelf, a few years after, tarned Chriſtian and, 


to expiate | his former impieties by ſome 200d 3 


great piety, who. principally adviſed him to this work) | 


; he carried on the monaſtery which "his brother had 


Hh revenues, and 'making Sb (a man of 


firſt abbot thereof. | This monaltery | flouriſhed, from 
henceforth, with the reputation of great ſanctity, 
for about two hundred and fourteen years, till thoſe 
dreadful rimes came, wen the Danes waſted all before 


them; then were the monks maſſzcred, and the mo- 


5 l quite deſtroyed, Wich lay buried i in its ruins 


for a hundred and nine years : [in which times alſo, 


when the Danes had burnt the monaſtery of Croy- 


land, the abbot and monks thereof fled hither for 


IE + 13 * 


protection, and, being overtaken, were cruelly mur- 
gered in a back court of this monaſtery, called there- 
upon the Monks- church-yard ; ; in memory whereof, 


jew tomb. ſtone, with the portraitures of the abbot and 


his monks, was ſet over their common grave, which 


is to be ſeen here at this day.] At laſt, about the 


| _ 960, Ethelwold, biſnope of Wincheſter, a perſon 


wholly bent upon the eſtabliſhment of monkery, 
began to rebuild the monaſtery, having the aſſiſtance 


of king Edgar, and of Adulph the king 8 chancellor, 


Who, by way of atonement for his own and his wife's 


= having overlaid a little infant, their only ſon, ſpent 


his whole eſtate in re-edifying this monaſtery, and, 


bidding adieu to the world, became the firſt abbot 
after 1ts reſtoration. From that time, it grew ex- 
ceedingly in revenues and privileges: only, 1 in the 


and thence aſunder by Clowſcroſs and Crow-land ; 


ton biſhop of Ely; called the New Leame, and then 


able to receive ſo much water; ſo that it breaks out 


| 


TM 4. 


reign of William the Norman, Herward, an Engim 
outlaw, made an excurſion from the iſle of Ely, and 
plundered it; againſt whom, abbot Turold erefted' 
the fort called Mont-Turold. It was, however, ſtill Mont- 


accounted very rich, till, within the memory of + our . 


fathers, when king Henry the Eighth thruſt out che anno * | 
monks every-where (upon pretence that they were de- 
generated from the ſtrictneſs of thoſe holy men, the 
ancient monks; and had riotouſly waſted the goods 
of the church, which were the patrimony of the poor;) 
and erected a biſhopric here, aſſigning this county arid 
Rutlandſhire for its dioceſe, together with a deanery 
and prebends: ſo that, of a monaſtery, it became a 
cathedral church, the ſtructure whereof is exceeding 
beautiful, and the more ſo, for its great antiquity z 
its front is noble and majeſtic, and its cloiſters large; 
in the glaſs windows whereof is repreſented the hiſtory 
of Wolpher, the founder, with the ſucceſſion of the 


abbots. St. Mary's-chapel is a large building, and 


full of curious workmanſhip ; and the choir is very | 
beautiful, wherein two queens,. as unfortunate as any 

two could be, Catharine of Spain and Mary queen 
of Scots, lie interred ; finding reſt here from their 


labour, ſorrow, and miſeries. [This place afforded 


the title of earl to John lord Mordaunt, created 
March 9, 1627-8, 3 Charles I; who, in the year 95 
1643, was ſucceeded in that honour by Henry lord - | 
Mordaunt, his ſon; and, he dying without iſſue male, 
this honour 2 to Charles, the ſon of John 
lord Mordaunt of Ryegate and viſcount Avalon, who 
was ſecond fon to John, the Hrſt carl of this family. 
The fourth earl of Peterborough is the preſent earl Collins's 
of Peterborough and Nionmsurb, viſcount Avalon, Peerage. 
1 Mordaunt of Turvey, and baron Fanden 
Et ede ch the Nen, = this time, re- The * 
moved five and forty miles from its head, and car- 
a) 5 along with it all the little rivers and land- floods, 

vides elf into ſeveral branches ; 3 and, finding no 
certain courſe, i it ſpreads i its waters all over the plains +, + This miſo 
and overflows them far and near in the winter, nay, 2 ag 
and ſometimes for the greater part of the year; ſo awd 4 | 
that! it ſeeins to be a vaſt level ocean, with here and nom cured, 
there an iſland appearing above the ſurface of the — 
waters. The cauſe of it the neighbouring people ing. 
affirm to be this, that, of the three channels in which 
ſuch a vaſt deal of waters uſed to be conveyed, the 


firſt, which went to the ocean by Thorney- abbey, 


„„ „ m4 


— 


and the ſecond, which went by the cut made by Mor- 


by Wiſbich; have a long time been neglected: and 
that the third, which runs by Horley-bridge, Wit- 
tleſea-meer, Ramſcy-meer, and Salters-load, is not 
more plentifully into the adjoining flats. And the 
country complains of the injury done them, as well 
by thoſe who have neglected to keep open and clear 
the channels, as by others who have diverted the 
water to their private uſes ; and, with the Reatines in 
Tacitus, they ſay, That nature hath Provided ex- 
* cellently for the convenience of mankind, in giv- 
<« ing all rivers their months and their courſes ; ; and 
5 their endings, as well as their ſprings.” 'But 10 
this enough, if not too much. 

In this place, the county is narroweſt; for TRAM, : 


L. 


de 


the Nen and the river Welland (one of the bounda- 


ries on the north ſide,) it is ſcarce five miles over. 

Upon the Welland (which Ethelwerd, an ancient 

writer, calls Weolod, [the Saxon Annals peoJus, and 
Florence 


Florence of Worceſter, peolund ; and, for the making 
of which navigable, an act paſſed in the 13th year 


 Sibertoft. of queen Elifaberh.z)] ftands near its ſpring, {Siber- 
1— — Nicholas de Archer, in the time 

| of Edward the Firſt, held by the ſervice of carrying 

2 Paw. 1. the king's bow, through all the foreſts in England; 


Braibrook. and} Braibrook- caſtle, built by Robert May, alias 
Lords . de Braibrook, a great favourite of king John; whoſe 
W ſon Henry having married Chriſtiana Ledet, heireſs 
to a great eſtate, his eldeſt ſon took the ſirname of 
Leder : from one of whoſe grand-daughters by his ſon 
(as I ſaid before) it eame to the Latimers, and from 
them to the Griffins, who now enjoy it, [but have 
Mort. p. $00. removed their ſeat to Dingley, where have been found 
an ancient bead and a coin of Cunobeline. In the 
year 1683, Sir Edward Griffin was advanced to the 
1 a peer of this realm by the title of lord 
Griffin of Braibrook, now extinct.] Hard by Brai- 
brook, among the woods, I ſaw a few remains of a 
monaſtery, called anciently De Diviſis, now Pipewell, 
- founded by William Buttevillein for Ciſtercian monks, 
in the reign of Henry the Second 
we have a ſight of Rockingham, a caſtle formerly 
belonging to the earls of Albemarle, and built by 
William the Conqueror; at which time, it was a 
Domeſday- Waſte, as we find in Domeſday- book. It was fortified 
bock. by him with rampires, bulwarks, and a double range 
i of battlements; and it is ſeated upon an hill in a 
— woody foreſt, named from thence Rockingham-foreſt. 
From this place, which is the ſeat of the Watſons, 


Pipewell. 


Sir Lewis Watſon was, in the reign of king Charles | 


the Firſt, created-a baron of this realm, by the title 

of lord Rockingham of Rockingham-caſtle; in whoſe 
poſterity: this eſtate doth ſtill remain; and the preſent 
poſſeſſor hath been advanced to the more honourable 
title of earl of Rockingham. Not far from hence 
is: Laxton,- wherein were lands held by the ſervice 
of hunting in all the king's foreſts and parks through- 
out Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Huntingdonſhire, 


Laxton. 
Inqu. 2. Ed. 


II. & 4 Hen. 
. 


n the manor of Pighteſley was alſo held upon condition 


to find dogs for the deſtruction of wolves, foxes, 


&c.] Next, the Welland runs by Heringworth, the 
w_ aue. far formerly of the“ Cantlows, and + afterwards of 
lupo. the lords: Zouch, who derived their original from 
LardsZouch Eudo, a younger ſon of Alan de la Zouch of Aſhby, 
and grew up to an honourable family of barons ; be- 
ing much innobled by matches with one of the heirs of 
+ De danse Cantlow, and alſo with another of baron + Seymour; 
Mauro. who likewiſe derived his pedigree from the heir 
| of the lord Zouch of Aſhby, and from the Lovels, 
lords of Caſtle-Cary in Somerſetſhire. [ It has been 
| fince'ſold to a gentleman who has a fair ſeat at Bul- | 
lick: hard by; only, where the great houſe formerly 
ſtood, there was a chapel in which the family of the 
Zouches were buried; and that, with the monuments 
| therein, was reſerved for the ſaid family.] 
Eirby. Here alſo, in this foreſt, I ſaw Kirby, the ſeat of 
| thes Hattons, from which Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, in 
the teign of king Charles the Firſt, was created a baron, 
by the title of lord Hatton of Kirby; whoſe ſon of the 
ſatua name was advanced by king Charles the Second | 
tor the more honourable title of viſcount Hatton; 3 
Deane: Which title: is extinct.] Deane, belonging anciently to | 


the Deanes, and afterwards to the Tindals, deſerves 
ta be mentioned, if id were onhy for being at preſent 
a beautiful ſea of the Brudenels; of which family 
Sir Edmund-Brudenel; knight, was a great lover and 
"admirer. of antiquities. ¶ In the reign of king Charles 
tha N w_ were advanced to the dignity of ba- 
* or. | s M 


NORTHAMPTONSAIRE 


accounted a barony ; which, by Maud, the daughter 


and this: county, to deſtroy the vermin in each; as | 


ing. 
. : a: 8. ; 
out a long way to the eaſt ; upon which the inha- Wittering- 


or France, that exceeds them. Si 
greatly improved by planting a multitude of walks, 


2 | $ 
: * 
* 
8 
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rons ; and, in that of king Charles the Second; to the | 
more honourable title of earls of Cardigan.] The 
family likewiſe of Engain, which was both ancient Barons of 
and honourable, had their feat hard by at Blatherwic — 1 
(where + lately lived the family of Staffords, knights ; + Now live, 
deſcended: from Ralph, the firſt earl of Stafford z) C. 
and converted their caſtle, named Hymel, into a mo- 
ery called. Finiſheved. Their iſſue male failed 

three hundred years ago; but, of the daughters, the * Two, C. 
eldeſt was married to Sir John Goldington, the ſecond 
to Sir Lawrence Pabenham, and the third to Sir Wil- 
liam Bernack, knights of great worth and honour, 
Here alſo we ſee Apthorp, [formerly] the ſeat of that — 
worthy knight Sir Anthony Mildemay, whoſe father 
Walter Mildemay, privy-counſellor to queen Eliſa- 
beth, for his virtue, wiſdom, piety, and favour to 


learning and learned men (ſhewn by his founding 
Emanuel: college in Cambridge) hath deſerved to be 
| regiſtered among the beſt of his age. 
riage, came ſince into the poſſeſſion of the earls of 


| Weſtmoreland] Inthe neighbourhood ſtands Thorn- Thornhaugh. | 
from whence | 


This, by mar- 


haugh, belonging formerly to the family of | Semarc, I De Sancte 
and + afterwards to the honourable William Ruſſel, 1 # Now, ©. & 
the ſon of Francis earl of Bedford, deſcended of the NY 
ſame'family [of Semarc ;] whom king James [the 

Firſt,] for his virtues, and his faithful ſervices in Ire- 

land, while he was lord deputy there, advanced to 

the dignity of baron Ruſſel of Thornhaugh ; [and 

whoſe deſcendants are ſince advanced to the more | 
honourable titles of marquis of Taviſtock and duke 

of Bedford.] Neither is the little town of Welledon welledon. 
to be paſſed by, conſidering that anciently it was —_ he's 
and heir of Geoffrey de Ridell, (who was drowned 
with king Henry the Firſt's ſon) deſcended to Richard 
Baſſet, the ſon of Ralph Baſſet, chief juſtice of Eng- 
land; in whoſe race it continued till Henry the Fourth's 
time, when (the iſſue male failing) it came by temales 
to the Knevets and Aleſburies. | 


From Heringworth the Welland goes to Colle. Colliweſton, 


ton, where the lady Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, 


king Henry the. Seventh's mother, built a ſplendid 
and beautiful houſe; beneath Colliweſton, the neigh- 


bouring inhabitants dig great ſtore of ſlates for build- Slates for co · 
From hence Wittering-heath, a plain, runs _ hou- 


bitants tell us the Danes received a memorable de- Pur ; 
feat; and now Welland arrives at Burleigh, a moſt wY 


beautiful ſeat, from which that moſt wiſe and honour- 


able counſellor Sir William Cecil, lord high treaſurer 


of England, the great ſupport of this nation, received 


the title of baron. Burleigh, at the hands of queen "IEA Bur- 
Eliſabetb. This houſe the owner adorned with leigh. 


the luſtre. of his own virtues, and beautified with 
magnificent buildings; . laying to it a large park for 


deer (ſuch as Varro calls Parcus) incompaſſed with 
| a ſtone-wall of a great . circumference; [which noble 
pile of  ſtone-building, raiſed: (as we have ſaid) about 
a hundred. years ſince. by William Lord Burleigh, 
has been greatly adorned. by the late earl of Exeter; 
'to whichtitle the deſcendants of the ſaid William were 
raiſed. For loftineſs of rooms, variety of pictures, 
terraces, conduits, fiſh-ponds, fountains, &c. it may 
vie with the beſt ſeats in England. The painting; 


and carving are ſo curious, that travellers have af. 
firmed they, have met with nothing, either in Italy 


The park alſo is 


of aſh, elm, cheſnut, and. ſeveral other trees. At 
8 a little diſtance from Ln, the earl of Exe- 


dex 


Wothorp. 


410 


| ſmall, (for, after the reſtoration, it was large enough 


 & while his great houſe of Burleigh was ſweep- 


Berneck. 


of the Hiſtory of Ramſey) © the ſtrength of the quar- 


. Benenth;C; 


+ By the 
park wall, C. 


; Maxey. 
Peag-kirk. 
Ingulphus. 


went formerly by Spalding, it falls into the Nen, and 


Stamford. 
Care. 


ancient trenches there, and a little piked hill caſt up, 


+ So aid 
anno 1607. 
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Bounds of 


the ancients. 1.11 if I ſhould guels, that this hill was thrown up 


led about; it was built by Thomas Cecil, the firſt 


« ſucceſſion.” 
Confeflor's charter, © that, in an of four 


call the Forty-foot way, from its breadth, cuts this 
| ſhire into two, from Caſtor to Stamford, and appears 
in a high cauſey; eſpecially by the little wood of 
Berneck, where it has a beacon ſet upon the very ridge; 


Maxey-caſtle, formerly belonging to the barons of 
Wake; and by Peag-kirk (where, in the infancy of 
Chriſtianity in England, Pega, a holy woman who 


mentioned. 


in the neighbouring tract; and alſo by Lilburne, the 
ſeat, formerly, of the Canvils, 
anciently a Roman ſtation I am perſuaded by its 


nones) induced the late learned commentator upon 


and not to anſwer, in point of diſtance from the 


c O * + 
ter hath 5 handfome ſear, with a little 501 wal | 


earl of Exeter of this family; and, though not very 


to receive the then duke of Buckingham, and his 
family for ſome years) yet ſo mean did it ſeem in 
compariſon of the former, that its founder pleaſantly |: 
ſaid, „he built it only to retire out of the duſt, 


te ing oY 1 

Below Burleigh, at Berneck, lie the old ſtone- 
quarries, out of which the abbies of Peterborough 
and Ramſey were built; here (to uſe the very words 


ce ry-men is often exerciſed, yet ſill there remains 
“% work whereon to employ them; inaſmuch as they 
t reſt and refreſh the quarries, now and then, by 
And we read, in king Edward the 


« thouſand eels in Lent, the monks of Ramſey ſhall 
« have, out of the territory of St. Peter, ſo much 
« ſquare ſtone as they need, at Berneck; and of 
e rough ſtone for walls, at Burch.” Above Berneck, 

the Roman way, which the neighbouring inhabitants 


and runs along through * (and ſo on 
to Stamford. ] 


A few miles from hence, the Welland runs by 


gave a name to the place, and was ſiſter of St. 
Guthlac, together with other devout virgins, by their 
life and example gave excellent documents of piety 
and chaſtity;) and then it comes to the fens ſo often 
And, by reaſon the bank on the ſouth 
fide thereof is neglected, the river overflows the ad- 
jacent lands (to the great damage of the proprietors ;) 
and, having thus broken out of its channel, which 


extremely overcharges it. 

The leſſer Avon, (which, as I ſaid, is the other 
boundary of this ſhire northward, but continues ſuch 
only about five or ſix miles) breaking out near the 
ſpring of the Welland, runs weſtward by Stamford 
upon Avon, the ſeat of the family of Cave, out of 
which ſeveral branches of good note have grown up 


ſituation. upon one of their military ways, and by the 


which ſome dug, of + late days, in hopes of finding 
old hidden enſures but, inſtead of gold, they met 
with coals. [The ſaid marks of antiquity, together 
with the diſtances anſwering on both ſides, (viz. near 
twelve miles from Bennavenna, and nine from Ven- 


Antoninus to fix the ancient Tripontium here (at 
Dowbridge,) rather than at Towceſter; which he ob- 
ſerves to be much out of the courſe of the Itinerary, 


ſtations on each hand.] And thus this little river, 

after it hath paſſed under Dowbridge, leaves Nor- 

thamptonſhire, and enters Warwickſhire, _ 
From the digging up of the coals before-mentioned, 


1 
1 


That this hath been 


Huntingdon, waſted his eſtate; ; 


| 


without iſſue. 


T A N. 


9 


for & Walk or boundary ? thin Siculus Flaccus tells 
us, that either aſhes, coals, potſherds, broken glaſſes, 


bones half-burnt, lime, or plaiſter, were wont to be 5 L 
put under ſuch bounds or limits; and St. Auguſtine 


« Is it not a wonderful thing, Lib. de Civ. 
that, though coals are ſo brittle, that with the leaſt Dll, hs 6 4. 


writes thus of coals : 


% blow they break, with the . leaſt preſſure they are 

« cruſhed in pieces, yet no time can deſtroy them Z 

« infomuch that they who pitch land-marks are 
e wont to throw them underneath, to convince any 
« litigious perſon, who ſhall affirm, though ever ſo 
ce Jong after, that no land-mark was there?” And 
ſo much the rather I am inclined to this opinion, be- 
cauſe they who have written of limits, or bounds, in- 
form us, that certain hillocks, which they termed boton- 


tines, were placed in limits; ſo that I ſuppoſe moſt of Botontines. 


theſe mounts and round hillocks, which are ſo com- | axon 


monly ſeen, were raiſed for this purpoſe; and that our buttings. 


aſhes, coals, potſherds, . &c. might be found under 
them by digging deep into the ground. 


The firſt earl that this county had, at leaſt 4 1 Earls of Nor 


know of, was Waldeof, the ſon of the warlike Siward ; bam 


who was alſo earl of Huntingdon, and loſt his head, 


for treaſon againſt William the Conqueror; leaving 
only two daughters, which he had by Judith, the 
Conqueror's niece by a ſiſter on the mother's ſide. 


Simon * Sinlis, being ſcornfully rejected by Judith, T! The — * 


the mother, on account of his being lame, married . —＋ 


Maud, the eldeſt daughter; and built St. Andrew's io, fire 95 


To him wa f 
ſucceeded his ſon, Simon the ſecond; who was a long 


church and the caſtle of Northampton. 


time at law, about his mother's eſtate, with David 
king of Scots, her ſecond huſband;; and, having ſided 
with king Stephen, died, in the year of ourLord 1152, 


with this || elogy, © A youth addicted to every — Elogie. - 


t that was unlawful, every thing that was unſeemly.” 


His ſon, Simon the third, going on with the ſuit 


againſt the Scots for his right to the earldom: of 
but, through the 
favour of king Henry the Second, he married the 
daughter and heir of Gilbert de Gant earl of Lin- 
coln; and, having at laſt recovered the earldom of 
Huntingdon, and diſſeized the Scots, he died without 
iſſue in the year 1183. Many years after, Edward 
the Third created William de Bohun (a perſon of 
approved valour) earl of Northampton; and, when 
his elder brother Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford and Eſſex, and conſtable of England, was not 
able, in that warlike age, to ſupport the character of 
conſtable, he made William conſtable of England. 
His ſon Humphrey, ſucceeding in the earldom 
of Northampton, as alſo in the earldoms of Here- 
ford and Eſſex, (upon his uncle's dying without 
iſſue) had two daughters; one married to Thomas of 
Woodſtock, the youngeſt ſon of king Edward the 
Third; the other to Henry of Lancaſter duke of 
Hereford, and afterwards king of England. The 
daughter of Thomas Woodſtock brought her grand- 
father's title of Northampton, together with others, 
into the family of the Staffords by marriage; but, 
when they were deprived of their honours, king Ed- 
ward the Sixth advanced William Parr earl of Eſſex, 
a moſt accompliſhed courtier, to the title of marquis 


of Northampton; who, + within our memory, died t So ſaid 


king James [the Firſt,] in 88 ile 


the year of our Lord 1603, at the ſame time, ad- I 2 __ 
this wor 
our moſt ſe- 


Norfolk, (a perſon of great wit and eloquence, a rene -_ 
complete maſter of the moſt uſeful arts and ſciences, , y 4 Joke, 


"And * 


vanced Henry Howard, brother of the-+ duke of 


n prudent, and no o leſs providens) to the O. 
oe 
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Collins's 


in woods. 
hunddhire and Lincolnſhire; on the north with Notting- 


1 c E 8 T 


degree and ſtyle of baron Howard of Marnehill, and 
to the honour of earl of Northampton; [which 
Henry having never married, and dying, June 15, 
1614, this honour, in the year 1618, was conferred 
upon William lord Compton, lotd preſident of Wales; 
who was ſucceeded firſt by Spencer, his ſon and heir; 


and then by James, his grandchild, ſon and heir to 


the ſaid Spencer, and father of George, the preſent 
earl: which George was the 4th earl Northampton, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon James, the gth carl; 

who died, October 5, 1754, leaving no iſſue; where- 


upon his honours, and part of his eſtate, - devolved 


on his brother George, the 6th earl of Northampton, 
together with the eſtate of Spencer earl of Wilming- 


ton, in Suſſex, with the fine ſeat of Eaſt- Bourne, in that | 
county, built by the ſaid earl of Wilmington. Upon 


the death of this earl George, December 6, 1758, 
having no iſſue, his honours and eſtate devolved on 
his nephew Charles Compton, the 7th earl of Nor- 


thampton ; who died, in October, 1763, in his return 


from his embaſſy at Venice, and was ſucceeded by 
his brother Spencer Compton, mM 8th and preſent 


carl of Northampton. 


Fa 2 8 to this ſhire 16 pariſhes 


1 th * 


„ _— 


More rare ee owing: wild in 
_ _ Northamptonſhire. _ 


Ran, * B. ö & Camerarii Cit» 


| don. 
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| 
B. mediterraneum Ger. mediterraneum ſeu campeſtre | ll 
Park, © Common eryngo.” This was ſent me by 18 
Mr. Thornton, who obſerved it not far from Daintry, 
beſide the old Roman way called CTY near 
a village named Brookhall. 

Gentiana concava Ger. Saponaria concava Anglica 
C. B. folio convoluto J. B. Anglica folio convoluto 
Park. Hollow-leaved gentian, or rather ſope- 

* wort.” This was firſt found by Gerard in a 
ſmall grove of wood — the Spinney, near — 1 
barrow. | £ | 

Gnaphalium montanum ſive pes cati Park. ce Moun- 8 1 
c tain-cudweed or catꝰs- foot.“ On Bernake- heath, not | | | il 
far from Stamford. 1 

Pulſatilla Anglica purpurea Park. Parad. ke . 
clauſo cæruleo J. B. Common paſque- flower.“ 

On the ſame heath in great plenty. See the ſynonymes 
in Cambridgeſhire, 

Millefolium paluſtre flore luteo galericulato. 
t Hooded water · milfoil.“ In the ditches by the 
river's-· ſide, as you go from Peterborough to Thorp. 

Saxifraga alba, hypericum vulg. calamintha vulg. 

& cotyledon vulg. Upon the walls of Northamp- 


— 4 
* 
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ORT H of Northamptonſhire, lies the 
county of Leiceſter, called, in Domeſday- 
book, Ledeceſterſcyre, and now Leiceſter- 
> ſhirez it is all a champain county, rich 
in corn * grain, but for the greateſt part, deficient 
It is incompaſſed on the eaſt with Rut- 


hamſhire and Derbyſhire; on the weſt with War- 
wickſhire (from which it is parted by the military 
way of the Romans called Wartling-ſtreet, which runs 
along the weſt ſkirts of this county; ) and on the ſouth 
(as I obſerved before) it is bounded by Northamp- 
tonſhire. The river Soar paſſeth through the middle 
of it to the Trent; but, along the eaſt parts, there 


runs a ſmall gentle ſtream called the Wreke, which 
| at laſt falls into the Soar. 


On the ſouth ſide (where the county. is e 


on one hand, with the river Avon the leſs, and on 
the other with the Welland) nothing of note preſents | . 
itſelf, unleſs it be near the head of the Welland, 


where is the town of Haverborough, commonly called 
. Harborough famous for its beaſt-fair. [Of late, it 


hath given the title, firſt of baron, and then of earl, | 


to the right honourable Bennet Sherrard, who, be- 
fore his advancement to the ſaid honour of earl, had 


been created viſcount Sherrard of Stapleford, in this 


county 31 and, at a little diſtance from thence, Carle- 
3 | 
| * { 


* 
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ton, that is, * the town of huſbandmen.” 1 know 

not whether it be worth relating ; but moſt of the 

natives of this town, either from ſome peculiar quality 

of the ſoil, or water, or other unknown cauſe in na- 

ture, had an ungrateful and difficult way of ſpeak- + Have, C. 
ing, with a harſh guttural pronunciation, and a 
ſtrange * wharling in the utterance of their words, * Rheotacif- 
[A fellow of Trinity-college in Cambridge (a native . 

of this Carleton, as my author thinks) made a ſpeech Fullers 
of a competent length, with ſelect words, as to the Worthies. 
matter, without any [r] therein; contrived (as we 

may well ſuppoſe) on purpoſe to prevent a defor- 

mity of pronunciation, upon the frequent recurring 

of that letter : but yet the preſent inhabitants, as they 

retain no remains of it in their ſpeech, ſo neither in 

their memory ; the moſt ancient among them Know- 

ing nothing of it.] 


The Roman way be tienes. whoſe 5s - 
is in other places worn away, ſhews itſelf here very 
plainly, and runs northward, almoſt in a direct line, 
along the weſt ſide of this county. Tou may, per- 
haps, laugh at my expenſive diligence and curioſity; 
but I have followed the track of this way very intently 
from the Thames into Wales, for the diſcovery of 
places of antiquity ; nor could I expect to meet with 
any other more faithful guide for that purpoſe, [Of 5 
which way an ancient Eulogy of Hiſtories writes 
thus: 
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Lel. MS. 


tom. ii. ö 


p. 255• 


Bensford. 


Ceſter- over. 


Miſterton. 


+ 15 3 "ak 


Cleyceſter. 
Cleybrook. 


A petrifying 
well | 


155 Wick- 
died 1387. 3 verſed in the Scriptures ; who, having drawn 
his pen againſt the pope's authority and the church 


Q O0 R 


thun: The ſecond * Way is called Watling- 


« ſtreet, going from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt 3 forit 
begins at Dover; runs through the midſt of Kent 


„ by London; thence by St. Alban's, Dunſtable, | 
“ Stratford, Touceſter, Littleborne, and St. Gilbert's- 


« hill near Shrewſbury; thenee by Stratton, and ſo 
« through the middle of Wales to Cardigan.” But to 
confine ourſelves to, this county. ] This way, having 
paſſed Dowbridge, where it leaves Northampton- 
ſhire, .is firſt interrupted by the river. Swift, which 1s 
but a ſlow ſtream, though the name imports the | 


contrary, z but to the name it anſwers only in the 
winter-time. The bridge, over which this road was 


heretofore continued, they call Brandsford- bridge and 
Bensford; it was a long time broken down, and that 


155 occaſioned this famous way to be ſo little frequented | 


for many years; but it is now. repaired, at the charge 
of the public. Adjoining on one hand, weſtward, | 
lies Ceſter-over, but in Warwickſhire ; a place wor- 
thy of note, were It only for the lord thereof Sir 
Fulk Grevil, a very. eminent knight, [created a 
baron of this kingdom, in the eighteenth year of 


king James the Firſt, by the title of lord Brooke of | 
Beauchamps- court in the county of Warwick. But. 


the name ſpeaks it a place of antiquity alſo; for 
our anceſtors never gave the name of Ceſter, but 
only to ancient cities or caſtles. On the other hand, 


_ eaſtward, on one ſide lies Miſterton, belonging to the 


famous and ancient family of the Poultnies ; and, on | 
Lutterworth. 


the other, Lutter worth, a ſmall market- town, former- 
ly (by report) in the poſſeſſion of the Verdons; near 
which is a ſpring of water fo very cold, that in a lit- 
tle time it converts ſtraws and ſticks into ſtone. 
The rector of this church, heretofore, was the famous 

John Wickliff, a man of cloſe ſubtle wit, and very 


of Rome, was not only grievouſſy perſecuted in his 


life-time, but, one and forty years after his death, by 
the command of the council of Sienna, his body | 
was in a barbarous manner taken out of the grave 


and burnt. [The church is lately beautified with a 
coſtly pavement. of chequered ſtone, new pews, and 


every thing elſe new, both in the church and. chancel, 
except the pulpit made of thick oak-planks ſix- 


ſquare, with a ſeam. of carved work in the j joints; 


Wich is preſerved and continued i in memory of Wick- 
Uff, whoſe pulpit 1 it was, if conſtant tradition may be 
; credited. ] 


From Bensford bridge, the old way goes up to 
High-croſs, ſo called, becauſe formerly a croſs was 


| erected | in that high place inſtead of which there 


was + a high poſt ſet up, with props to ſupport i BY 


l but now * is erected a neat ſtone-croſs, with ſe- 


veral inſcriptions on it.] The neighbouring inhabi- 
tants told me, that.the two principal ways of Eng- 
land did croſs here; and that in this place ſtood 


once a very flouriſhing city, called Cleyceſter, which | 
had a ſenate of its own; and that Cleybrook, near. 


a mile diſtant from hence, was a part of the old Cley- 
ceſter. They ſay alſo, that, on both fides of the way, 
great foundations of ſquare ſtone have deen diſcovered 


a One, of the emperor Caius Caligula in copper, ſtamped, as 3 ſets down, A. D. 42. 


a laurel-wreath, with this inſcription, 


T W Ni ® 


under ground, and Roman, coins [and bricks} fre 
quently caſt up, by the plough. But, whatever may- 
be under-ground, above (as the poet ſays). 


 —LEtiam ipſe periere ruinæ. 
The very ruins are decay d and loſt . 


Theſe things conſidered, with its diſtance. from Ban- 
naventa, or Weedon, (which agrees exactly ;) and the 
name of that bridge (of Bensford;) are inducements 


manſion Antoninus places next after Bannaventa, 
were ſeated here; and the rather, becauſe Antoni- 


nus tells us, that the way parted here into two 
branches, which allo is the common tradition: for; 


north-eaſt, i in the. road to Lincoln, the foſſe· way leads 


to Ratæ and Veromentum (of which places more 
hereafter ) and, to the north-weſt, Watling-ſtreet 
goes directly into Wales by Manveſſedum; of 


which in its proper place, when I come to War- 
wickſhire. 


church Anthony Grey (afterwards earl of Kent) be- 
came rector; and, notwithſtanding the enjoyment of 
that honour, he would not relinquiſh the office and 


| work of the miniſtry, but continued — till che end 


of his life.] 
More above, on the ſide of the forelaid way ſtands 


ſteward, or ſeneſchal of England, in the reigns of Wil- 
liam Rufus and Henry the Firſt. He had two 


the © whiteneſs” of his hands,) with whom he had 
the ſtewardſhip of England; and Alice, married to 
Roger Bigod. At the eaſt end of this church, are 


trenches and rampires caſt up to a, great height, 


which the inhabitants ſay was Hygh's.caſtle.. Three. 
town, [and, by way of diſtinction from another of the 


Boſworth ;] which ſaid market, with its fair, Richard 47. 
Harecourt obtained of king. Edward the Firſt. 


fathers, the right of the crown. of England was fi- 
Henry earl of Richmond, with a ſmall body of men, | 


gave battle to Richard the Third, who had villainouſſy 
uſurped the crown; and, whilſt, for the liberty of 


his country, Henry valiantly expoſed his life, he hap- 


pily overcame and ſlew. the tyrant; and, in the midſt 
of blood and ſlaughter, was with joyful acelamations 
ſaluted king, having, by his. valour, delivered England 


from the dominion of a tyrant, and by his conduct: 


freed the nation from the civil diſſenſions which had 
ſo long diſturbed it. Hereupon Bernardus Andreas, 
a poet of Tholouſe, who lived in thoſe days, in an 


ode to Henry the Seventh, alludes thus to the roſes, 
Winch were the device of — wt 


— 


Upon the one e fide, the emperor with, 


C. Ceſar. Divi. Auli. Pron. Aug. P. A. T. R. P. 1111, PP. Upon the reverſe, Vetu'9.C- 


Veſta fitting in a chair, holding i in her right hand a diſh. Another coin is of Conſtantinę the Great, ſtamped A. D. 306. Upon. 
the one fide, the face with a laurel-wreath circumſcribed, viz. Conflantinus 25 1 Aug. Upon. the reverſe, Soli invide Canin, TI. 


F. P. T. R. The figure of the ſun. Burton's Leiceſterſhire. 


» Sir William Dugdale farther obſerves, that the earth (fo far as this 4 1 is of a darker colour than the reſt thereabouts; | 
and of ſuch ranknefs, that much of ĩt hath been carried by. the huſbandmen to farther. er diſtancos, like dun 8, to make the 


more fertile. 


8 3 
3 
| Ecce 
0 


to believe, that the Bennones or Venones, which Bennones. 


Not far from High-crols is Burbage, of whi ch garbage. | 


Hinkley, formerly belonging to Grantmaiſnil, high Hinkley, 


daughters, Petronilla or Parnel, married to Robert 
| Blanchemaines earl of Leiceſter.. (ſo ſirnamed from 


miles from hence, lies Boſworth, an ancient market- Boſworth, 
ſame name in the hundred of Gartery, called Market- Burton, p. 


Near this town, within the memory of our + orand- * Three 
miles diftant. 


nally determined in a. pitched; battle; for, the 8 no — 


1 Znfinic 


. Lindley. 


Burton's 


Leic. p. 47. 


* E I Cc E. S8 


55 * nunc omnes poſuere venti | 
8 Arme, præter Zephyrum tepentem; 
Hic roſas nutrit, nitidoſque flores 


Veris amanti. 


8 Now thi rough tempeſts all have wi their 
laſt; 


All winds are huſh'd, except the gentle weſt; 
By whoſe kind gales are bluſhing roſes blown, 
And happy ſpring with all its joys comes on. 


and more diſcovered by pieces of armour, weapons, 


and other warlike accoutrements, dug up here; and, 
eſpecially, a great many arrow - heads were found there, 
which are of a long and large proportion, far greater 


than any now in uſe. There is likewiſe a little mount 
caſt up, where the common report is, that, before 


the engagement, Henry earl of Richmond made his 


| ſpeech for the encouragement of the army. 


Not far from Boſworth is Lindley; of which kw 


ſhip it is remarkable (ſays Mr. Burton) that therein 


was never feen an adder, ſnake, or lizard ; though in all 


the bordering places they have been commonly found. 


_ ® Burton's 
Leic. p. 131. 


Not far from hence is Higham, in old deeds writ- 
ten Hecham, and memorable, among other things, 


for a curious piece of antiquity *, diſcovered there, in 
the year 1607, in the following manner : An inha- 


bitant of this town, in taking up a great ſquare | 


ſtone which lay in Watlingſtreet-way, upon the croſ- 


about two hundred and fifty pieces of ſilver of the 


Coin of king Henry the Third, each of the weight 


of three-pence; on the one ſide whereof was the king's 
head, with a hand holding a ſceptre, circumſcribed 


Henricus Rex; and, on the other ſide, a croſs-molin 
between roundels, with this circumſcription © Fulke 


& on Lued.“ 


of filver, wherein was a flat ruddy ſtone ingraven 


: with Arabic characters, thus: 


| Englihed by Mr. Bedwell: 


+ Burton's N 


By Mahomet magnify him, 
Turn 1 from him each hand that may hurt him. 


He found fkewlſc certain great catch-hooks and 
keepers of ſilver, with ſome links of an old-faſhioned 
great gold-chain ; ; all theſe lay by the ſide of the 
ſtone, deep in the ground ; and, under the ſame ſtone, 
lay two or three pieces of filyer coins of Trajan the 


| re 


＋ This laſt paſſage would perſuade one, that the 


Leiceſterſhire ſtone itſelf was a baſis to ſome altar dedicated to 


p. 131. 


Trajan, according to that cuſtom of the Romans of 


hying ſome of the preſent emperor's coins under the 


foundation of their buildings, monuments, &c. The 


fame cuſtom they had in their burials, as appears by 


, the coins found in ſeveral urns we bares Song | 


7 0 L. Feed 
yi 790 


There was alſo a gold ring, with a 
fair ruby in it; another with an agate; and a third 


[Seymour and Holland. 


t 


E R $ I R F. 


out England ; and this, perhaps, may account for 
the ſtone and coins. The money, rings, and other 


things found by the ſide of the ſtone, Mr. Burton 


conjectures to have been the treaſure of ſome Jew ; 
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for that people flouriſhed mightily in England a || edge. 


little after the conqueſt, being encouraged particu- wm. 9, Kc. 
larly by William Rufus; upon which they became Malmeſb. . 


very rich. But their wealth, in the ſucceeding reigns, WAS 4+ 


did them great injury, when they were miſerably 
| tortured by king John, to make them diſcover and 


| | | | deliver up their hidden treaſures. 
[The exact place of this battle is frequently more 


In the 11th of 
Edward the Firſt, their ſynagogues were all pulled 
down; and, in the 16th of that king, they were all 
baniſhed the realm, to the number of fifteen thou- 
ſand. But their riches were all to be left behind ; 


| and they were not allowed to take any money or 
goods away with them, except only for the neceffary 
In this difficulty, what 


charges of tranſportation. 
can we imagine more probable, than that they buried 
and hid their treaſures under-ground, in hopes that 
the reigns of the ſucceeding kings might be more 


favourable to them? The ring with the Arabic 


— 


characters ſeems to confirm the ſame thing; and it 
might be brought over out of Paleſtine or ſome of 
thoſe eaſtern countries, by ſome of the Jews, who, (as 
Buxtorf tells us) having a natural love to their own 
country, uſed ſometimes to viſit it. And the learned 


ſome fuch thing, they would belong to the king, or 
to a common perſon, by preſcription. 


Vr mee letters to this effect: „ This is the dwell- 


ing of Rabbi Moſes, the ſon of the honourable Rab 
io nat} | 


We meet with dah more upon this way worthy 


antiquary before-mentioned is of opinion, that it was 
laid here to challenge the property, whenever there 


| | ſhould be occaſion to enter a claim; becauſe, without ; 
ſing of another way that leads to Coventry, met with 


Thus, when Stow's Sur- | 
Ludgate was taken down, in the year 1586, to be e e Hen 


| don, fol. 
rebuilt, they found in the wall a ſtone engraven with Trac 


to be mentioned, unleſs it be, at ſome diſtance, Aſhby Aſhby. 


de la Zouch, a moſt pleaſant town, now belonging 


la Zouch, a baron, who bore for his arms, on a ſhield ; 
gules, 10 bezants. This man, having married one 


] of the coheirs of Roger de Quincy earl of Wincheſ— 
| ter, came, in her nat, to a great eſtate in this 
county; but, having commenced a ſuit againſt John 
earl of Warren, who choſe rather to determine the 
| matter by the {word than by law, he was killed by him, 


in the King's-hall at Weſtminſter, anno 1279; and, a 
few years after, the daughters and heirs of his nephew 
conveyed this eſtate by marriage into the families of 


But this town came after- 
wards to the family of Haſtings, who have here a 


Here are alſo two ruined towers of the palace of the 
earls of Huntingdon, built by the lord Haſtings, 
who was beheaded by king Richard the Third; in 
the late civil wars, it was a n for the king, and 
afterwards demoliſhed.] Of this family William pro- 


Barons 5 
Zouch o 
to the earls of Huntingdon; formerly, to Alan de Aſhby. 


Vid. Burt. | 
16. 


+ beautiful ſeat, [though at preſent running to decay. + Anno 1607; 


cured, * of Henry the Sixth, the privilege of a fair. * Or Ed. IV, 


[Its coming into this noble family happened, upon the 
attainder of James Butler earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
ſhire, after king Edward the Fourth recovered the 
crown. Sir William Haſtings had a grant of it, in 
conſideration of his ſignal ſervices againſt king Henry 
the Sixth and his party ; upon which account, he was 
alſo made a baron, chamberlain of the king's houſhold 
captain of Calais, and knight of the garter. This I 
. to be the ſame William, mentioned before as 


procuring | 
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procuring for it the privilege of a fair from Henry 
the Sixth; (for the market cannot be meant, becauſe 


the town enjoyed that privilege long before.) But, in 


truth, it ſeerns to be a miſtake for Edward the Fourth; 
becauſe Sir William always oppoſed the Lancaſtrian 


party in favour of the houſe of York, and, upon that 


turn of government, procured this grant. Beſides, 
it expreſly appears that, in the 11th of Edward the 
Fourth, he had a charter of two fairs to be held there 


_ yearly, with a licenſe to make, amongſt other of his 


houſes, this of Aſhby a caftle, which was demoliſhed 
in 1648; at which time, many other noble ſeats un- 


derwent the ſame fate by an ordinance of the par- 


liament. This manor, in a lineal deſcent from the 


ſaid William lord Haſtings, came to the preſent earl 


of Huntingdon. ] 


Colorton. 


Griffy-dam. 


Pit- coals. 


Of gathorp. 


Nor ought I to omit Cole-Overton, the ſeat of H. 


de Bellomont or Beaumont, . deſcended from the ſame 
family with the viſcounts de Bellomont [but this 


family is lately extinct by the death of Thomas lord 
Beaumont, who bequeathed his eſtate to Sir George 


Beaumont, baronet, of Stoughton-Grange, near Lei- 
ceſter. In this pariſh of Cole-Overton is a noted 


mineral water called Griffy-dam (as others alſo have | 


been lately diſcovered in. this county, at Dunton and 
Cadeby.)] The place hath the name of diſtinction 


from pit-coals, being a bituminous earth hardened 
by nature, and here (to the great profit of the lord of 


the manor) dug up in ſuch plenty, as to ſupply the 
neighbouring country, all about, with firing. [Not 
far from hence, is Oſgathorp, where Thomas Harley, 
citizen of London, built very convenient houſes for 


fix poor miniſters widows, with the allowance of 101. 


* 40l. per 


annum. 
Stanton- 


Harold. 


A ppleby. 


* 601. 


+ 4ol. 
1 200. 


Leiceſter. 
V. Burton, 
p 160. 


* annum to each; and alſo a free-ſchool, ee a 


good ſtipend. 


North-weſt from hence is Stanrbn Flach. in the 


pariſh of Breedon; where, near the noble ſeat of 


the founder whereof an inſcription 1 in the front gives 
this account: 


40 8 year 1653. 


When all things ſacred throughout the nation 


Were either demoliſhed or prophaned, 

Sir Robert Shirley, baronet, founded this church ; 
Whoſe ſingular pralic it is to have done 

The belt things in the worlt of times. 


And, at the like diſtance from Aſhby de la Zouch, 


to the ſouth, at a place called Appleby, Sir John 


Moore, citizen, and once lord mayor of London, 
built a very noble ſchool-houſe, and endowed it with 
extraordinary falaries, for a * maſter, an + uſher and a 
[| writing-maſter ; with a convenient houſe and out- 
houſes for each.] . 

The river Soar (as J have already obſerved) runs 
through the middle of this county; which, riſing not 
far from the Street- way, and increaſing with the addition 
of many little ſprings, flows gently to the north, and, 
in its courſe, waſnes the weſt and north ſides of the 
principal town of the ſhire, called by authors [ Leger- 
ceaſter, Ligoraceaſter, Lygraceaſter, Legraceaſter, Le- 
gorcealter,] Legeceltria, Leogora, Legeo-ceſter, and 
Leiceſter. [(And, in reading our ancient hiſtories, 
it muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Britiſh 
Caer-legion, or Caer-leon (i. e. Weſt-Cheſter ;) which 
is named Legeceaſter, Legaceaſter, and, by middle- 
age writers, Legaceſtre.)] This is a place of great 


the right honourable the lord F errers, is a new-built | 
church, a very curious ſtructure of ſquare ſtone ; of 


T * 


antiquity, and no leſs as; 


0 
4 


in the year 680, when 


Sexwulph, by king Ethelred's order, divided the 
kingdom of the Mercians into dioceſes, he placed 


here a biſhop's ſeat, and was himſelf the firſt biſhop 
of the ſee. [The ſeat was near St. Margaret's church, 


as appears by a ground there, ſtill called the Biſhop's | 


Barn-cloſe; and a royalty, called to this day the 


Biſhop's fee.] But, after a few years, the ſee be- Biſhop's fee. 


ing tranſlated to another place, that dignity deter- 
mined, and the wealth and reputation of the town 
decayed, by little and little, till Edelfleda, a noble 
lady, in the year of our Lord 914, repaired and for- 
tified the place with new walls; ſe that Matthew 
Paris in his Leſſer Hiſtory writes thus: 
« is a moſt wealthy city, and incompaſſed with an 
« indiffoluble wall, of which if the foundation were 
« ſtrong and good, the place would be inferior to no 
« city whatſoever.” At the coming in of the Nor- 


« Legeceſtria 


mans, it was well peopled and frequented, and had 


many burgeſſes, ce twelve of whom 
recorded 1 in William the Firſt's book) 
e ancient tenure to go with the king, as often as 
<« he went to war; but, in caſe he made an expe- 
« dition by ſea, then they ſent four horſes as far as 
London, for the carriage of arms, or other neceſſa- 
« ries. This town paid to the king yearly thirty 


(as we find 


ce twenty + ſextaries of honey.” 
of Henry the Second, it was oppreſſed with great 


misfortunes, and. the walls were demoliſhed, [by 


Richard Lucy, chief juſtice of England, who had 


the government, during the abſence of the king in 


Ireland, anno 1173] when Robert, ſirnamed Boſſu, 


« were by 


pounds by tale, and twenty in ore, and five and 
But, in the time t A pint and 


a half or 24 
Ounces. 


that is, * crook-backed,” earl of Leiceſter, endeavour- 


ed to raiſe an inſurrection againſt his prince; which 
Matthew Paris delivers in theſe words: For the 
e contumacy of earl Robert in oppoſing the king, 

the noble city of Leiceſter was beſieged and ruin- 


ed by king Henry, and the wall, which ſeemed 


indiſſoluble, thrown down to the very foundation, 
e quite round.“ Let me add out of the ſaid Leſ- 


great 


« rocks for bigneſs and ſolidity; ſuch was the in 
« diſſoluble firmneſs of the mortar.” Miſerable was 
the condition of theſe citizens at doe time, both in 


| | relation to their fines and baniſhment ; who, having 
with a ſum of money purchaſed a licenſe to depart, 


1173. 


1:fop Hiſtory, That the walls, (being faulty in the 
foundations) when they were undermined, and the 
<« props burnt that ſupported them, fell in h 

pieces, which remain * to this day in the ſhape of * Mak * | 
_ ris 1 


1259. 


were, notwithſtanding, ſo terrified, that they took 
ſanctuary at Alban's and St. Edmundſbury. T6 - 


was diſmantled. [It was the court of the great 


| the caſtle here, which was a large and ſtrong building, 


Henry duke of 1 who added to it (by com- | 


putation) twenty-ſix acres of ground, which he in- 


cloſed with a very ſtrong wall of ſquare ſtone, at 
leaſt eighteen feet high; and he called it his Novum 


opus, vulgarly, now, the Newark, where the beſt 
houſes in or near Leiceſter, are, and do ſtill remain 
extra- parochial, as being under-caſtle guard by an 
ancient grant from the crown. The hall of this 


palace and the kitchen are preſerved entire, by which 


a gueſs may be given at the whole; the former bei 

ſo lofty and ſpacious, that the courts of juſtice, when 
the aſſizes are held there, are at ſuch a diſtance as to 
give no diſturbance to each other. There are ſeve- 
ral gate-ways to enter this palace; but that which 


faces the eaſt is eſteemed a curious piece of ar- 


to%7er, 


0 


FOE, for its noble arch; over which, in the 


NM. 


15 


Nat 


1330. 


* Miniftri. 


De Prees. C 
1143. 


Ratz. 


Gale, Itin, 
p. loo. 


e endowed the ſaid hoſpital.” 


LEICESTER SHIRE 


tower, is kept the magazine for the mill of the 
county] | 

Beneath this caſtle is a very fair collegiine hoſpi- 
tal, in the church whereof Henry-earl of Lancaſter, 
and Henry of Lancaſter, his ſon, who was the firſt 
duke of Lancaſter, lie buried; which duke, in his 
old-age, piouſly built and dedicated the ſame, for the 
maintenance of poor. people. Of this Henry Knighton 
of Leiceſterſhire, who lived in that age, writes as fol- 
lows :-< Henry duke of Lancaſter was the firſt foun- 
« der of the collegiate church and hoſpital without 
« the ſouth gate at Leiceſter, in which he placed a 
« dean and twelve canons prebendaries, with as 
% many vicars and other“ miniſters, one hundred 


4 poor and weak people, and ten able women to ſerve 


« and aſſiſt the ſick and weak; and he ſufficiently 


[ This, with divine 


ſervice therein, doth, in ſome meaſure, ſtill ſubſiſt by 


certain ſtipends paid out of the duchy of Lancaſter, 


together with divers new charities ; and there is ano- | 
ther hoſpital built by Sir William Wigſton, a mer- 


chant of the ſtaple in this town, in the reign of king 


Henry the Eighth, which is in a very e e 


condition.] 


On the other ſide of the town, amongſt bbb 
meadows watered by the Soar, was a monaſtery, 
called, from its ſituation, + De Pratis; of which the 
foreſaid Knighton writes thus : 
« earl of Leiceſter, founded the monaſtery of St. 


„Mary de Prees of Leiceſter, and richly endowed 


for having been in arms againſt his prince. 


« the ſame with lands, poſſeſſions, and revenues; 
« himſelf alſo, with the conſent of Amicia, his wife, 


« years ſerved God there in the habit of a regular, 
“ and died in the Lord a canon.” This his taking 
upon him the canonical habit was by way of penance, 
What 


name Leiceſter had, in the times of the Romans, 


\ 


does not appear ; I think, it is called, in the Catalogue 


of Ninnius, Caer Lerion; [and Mr. Somner faith 
it had its name from the river, now called Soar, but 
formerly Leire; of which name there is a town that 


ſtands near the head of it.] But, that it was built 
by the fabulous king Leir, let who will believe for 
me; its ſituation on the military way called the Foſſe, 
and its diſtance from the Bennones [High- croſs, 


and Verometum Borough hill, ] agree ſo exactly with 


the deſcription of Antoninus, that I cannot but be- 


lieve, that this is the Ratæ, which in Ptolemy is called 


Ragz; though there is not the leaſt footltep of the 
word Rate remaining, unleſs it be in the name of 
an old trench ſures half a mile diſtant from the 
ſouth gate of Leiceſter, called Rawdikes; [and in 


Ratby three miles from Leiceſter, too far remote 
from the Roman foſſe, and without any marks of 


antiquity. But (not to mention, that Fern, called, 


in Celtic, as Dioſcorides ſays, Ratis, and, in Britiſh, 
Rhedyn, grows hereabouts in abundance) that con- 


ect ure, grounded upon the ſituation and diſtance, i 


is much confirmed by ſeveral pieces of Roman 


antiquities which have been diſcovered here; as, iſt, 


argument whereof is the great ſtore of bones of beaſts 


(which were ſacrificed) that have been dug ww" On] Near this Place is Grooby, a rich and ample manor; Grooby. 


| 


“ Robert le Boſſu, 


an ancient temple dedicated (as is ſuppoſed) to Hanus, 
which had a flamen or high-prieſt reſident here; an 


this account, that place in the town is called Holy- Holy - bones. 
bones; where are ſome ruins of ancient brick-work 


remaining. It is ſaid that the church of St. Nicho- 
las was built out of the ruins of it; and, indeed, the 


conjecture receives ſome ſtrength from hence, that 


the preſent building has many rows and pieces of an- 
cient bricks about it. 2. Another conſiderable piece 
of antiquity was diſcovered in this town by an in- 
habitant, who, ſeveral years ago, was digging for a 
cellar; and the workmen were very careful to have 
it preſerved. It has been thought by many to be the 
fable of Actæon, chiefly from its having on it a crea- 
ture with the head of a ſtag; but that appears to 
be only a monſter with a ſtag's head. The figures 
are a Cupid with his bow drawn, and a man with 
one of his arms about a monſter's neck, as going to 
kiſs it; and the whole is, in reality, the repreſen- 
tation of that fable, which feigns Venus to revenge 
herſelf upon one who had found fault with her, by 
engaging her ſon Cupid to make him fall in love 
with a monſter. It was wrought with little ſtones, 
ſome white, and others of a chemdt colour; and 
it is a very rare piece. The cellar is near the 
elm; trees, not far from All- ſaints church; and few- 
travellers of curioſity paſs that way, without a ſight 
of it. 3. There have been found here medals and 
coins in great abundance, both of filver and copper; 
of Veſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, Antoninus, and others. 
4. Near the town, ſomewhat deep in the ground, was 
found a piece of work of ſtone arched over; 


the 
ſtones were very . ſmall, about an inch long 


„ and half 


an inch broad and thick, finely jointed eogerher: with 
« became a canon regular in the ſame, fifteen | 


thin mortar; it was in length about five or ſix yards, 
and in breadth about four ; and the roof was cover- 
ed with a ſquare kind of quarry, with ſmall earthen 
pipes therein. This (as Mr. Burton thinks) was a 
ſtoup or hot-houſe to bathe in; for Vitruvius tells us, 
that the Romans, growing by degrees wealthy and 

wanton, made uſe of theſe hot baths to purge and 
clarify themſelves. Not unlike this is a late diſcovery 
which hath been made of a room twelve feet deep; 


the walls of which were finely ern, and in it were : 


two chimnies . 


The church of St. Margaret s is a noble and elegant 
ſtructure, famous for a ring of ſix bells of ſo melodi- 
ous a ſound exact notes, 7 they are reputed not 
inferior to any in the kingdom. The chief buſineſs 
of Leiceſter is the ſtocking- trade, of which there hath 
been for ſome years an unuſual return made of ſixty 
thouſand pounds per annum.) 

Here I am at a ſtand, and look about me to ſee 
what way I ſhall follow, as my guide to the ancient 
towns. . Ranulph the monk of Cheſter tells us, that 
the old Street-way goes from hence to Lincoln 
through the waſtes ; but through what waites he tells 
us not. The vulgar opinion is, that it went on to 
the north through Nottinghamſhire ; but Antoninus 
the emperor (if I miſtake not) ſeems to intimate that 
it went northward through this county into Lincoln- 
ſhire. And, this way, the footſteps of antiquity ap- 
pear in ſome places, of which we ſhall ſpeak in their 
order, but, that way, though I have made diligent 


ſearch, I have not hitherto. diſcovered any ſuch thing ; 
what others may have done, I know not. 


25 With the antiquities of this place, we muſt take notice of a memorable epitaph, in the horch of St. Martin” s here, over Mr. 
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John Heyrick, who died, the 2d of April, 1589, aged 76. He lived in one houſe with Mary, his wife, full fifty-two years, and, 
* in all that time, never buried man, woman, nor child, though ſometimes twenty in family; the ſaid Mary lived to ninety- ſeven 
years, and ſaw, before her death, Gn by 1611) of vs n and An. 8 N and their . to the number 


which 
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v. Burton, Which from Grind 8 William Fe. Firſt 
p. 122. had inriched with great revenues) deſcended, by the 
earls of Leiceſter and the Quincies, to the family of 


© Ferrers * Ferrers; of which family the lord Ferrers of Grooby, 
Greys © 


_ Grooby. 
e laſt, leaving one only daughter, Iſabella, ſhe by 


marriage conveyed the ſame to the Greys, from whom 

* White I am ĩt came again to the crown by attainder. But the 

EE tis moſt potent prince, king James ¶ the Firſt,] reſtored 
Sir Henry Grey, a knight of great worth, to this 
honour of his anceſtors, having, before his coronation, 
created him baron Grey of Grooby ; [whoſe grand- 
fon of the ſame name was by king Charles the 
Firſt advanced to the higher Ggnity of carl of Stam- 
ford. 


About ſeven miles north from Le on the 


foſſe- way, is a ſmall round hill, ſuppoſed to be one 

of the Roman tumuli, and well known to travellers 

Segs-bill. by the name of Segs-hill, or Sex-hill ; there being fix 
their pariſh-bounds there.] 

Le t us now return to the river Soar, w. which, having 

Tharcaion: paſſed by Leiceſter, fruns by Thurcaſton, famous for | 

the birth of that good prelate and devout martyr 

Hugh Latimer; where the inhabitants pretend to 

ſhew ſome remainder of the houſe in which he was 

born, or at leaſt the very place where it ſtood. Then 

Mount-Soar- the Soar] giveth name to Mount-Sorrel, or rather 

——— Mount-Soar-hill, a compound of Norman and Eng- 

liſh; it is now only noted for its market [kept on 

Mondays, and a yearly fair upon the 29th of June, 

St. Peter's day; it being granted by king Edward 

the F irſt, in the twentieth year of his reign, to Nicho- 

las de Segrave the elder.] But heretofore it was moſt 


famous for a caſtle ſeated on a ſteep and craggy hill, 


and hanging over the river; which firſt belonged to 
the earls of Leiceſter, and afterwards to Saher de 
Quincy, earl of Wincheſter, in the barons war: At 


Hiſtor. mi- 
nor. 


in the year 1217, being taken after a long ſiege, the 
inhabitants pulled it down to the ground as a neſt 
<« of the devil, and a den of thieves and robbers.” 
[Not far from hence, on this fide, is. Bradgate, the 
"ſeat of Thomas Grey earl'of Stamford, and baron 
Grey of Grooby; and, on the other fide of the 
river, Radcliff, where is an uncommon tumulus 
which ſeems to be the monument of ſome Daniſh 
king, not only becauſe the Danes are known to 
have been much converſant in thoſe parts, but al- 
fo becauſe the figure of it (which is long, whereas 
theſe tumuli are generally round) agrees with the 
account which Olaus Wormius gives of the ſepulchres 
of the moſt ancient Daniſh kings, that they were 
made ad magnitudinem & figuram carine maxime na- 
vis regie, in bigneſs and ſhape like the keel of a 
* Higher, C. «6 large ſhip.” ? Lower, on the ſame fide of the 
* Other lde, river,] is Barrow, where is dug the firmeſt and moſt 


Prad gate. 


Radcliff. 


3 approved fort of I lime for building. {In this town 
ca. is an hoſpital, newly erected by Theophilus Cave and 
Humphry Babington, and alſo well endowed, for 

the old batchelors and widowers of this pariſh and 

chat of Quarendon adjoining.] A few miles from 

thence, the Soar ends its courſe in the river Trent, 

Loughbo- a little below Loughborough, a market-town, which, 
ng: in the reign of queen Mary, had one baron, Edward 
Burton, p. Haſtings, dignified with this title. {It was the an- 


181. 


ſers, who obtained the privilege of a weekly mar- 
ket, with certain fairs to be kept here; but, upon 
the death and attainder of Hugh le Deſpenſer, earl 


this day, it is nothing but a heap of rubbiſh; for, 


cient inheritance of the noble family of the Deſpen- 


for a long time, enjoyed the honour of barons ; but, 


pariſhes which center at that hill, and fer the marks of 


of Wincheſter, in the 19th of Edward the Second, 
it was forfeited to the crown, and granted by king | 
Edward the Third to Henry lord Beaumont in 


En in whoſe poſterity it continued, till 
William viſcount Beaumont, being in the battle of 


was attainted of high treaſon in the 1ſt of Edward 
the Fourth, and the manor granted to William lord 


it by king Henry the Seventh, and, upon the attain- 
der of viſcount Lovel, his ſucceſſor, it returned to the 
crown. In the 19th of Henry the Eighth, the mar- 
quis of Dorſet obtained a grant of it; but, upon 
the attainder of his fon Henry duke of Suffolk, March 
2, it was forfeited to the queen, who granted it to 
Edward lord Haſtings of Loughborough, from whom 
it directly deſcended to the preſent earl of Hunting- 


Mary by the forces which he had raiſed, on'the death 
Grey: he was firſt made maſter of her horſe, and 


ble order of the garter; and, having obtained the 
grant of this manor, amongſt others, he was created 
lord Haſtings of this place, and made lord cham- 
berlain to that queen's houſhold. But, upon her 
death, who had a great affection for him, he, cloyed 
with this world, refuſed to live longer in it, and, de- 
voting himſelf wholly to God, retired into the hoſpital 
which he had erected at Stoke Pogeis in Bucking- 
ſhire ; where he lived very piouſly among the poor 
people, and with them finiſhed his courſe devoutly 
in Chriſt. {Since his death, it has given the fame 
title to Henry Haſtings, eſquire, ſecond ſon to Henry 
earl of Huntingdon, who was a perſon of great valour 
and military conduct, and the firſt that appeared in 
arms on the behalf of king Charles the Firſt: who 
conducted the queen from Burlington to Oxford, and 
planted divers garriſons with his own forces, and 
particularly that of Aſhby de la Zouch in this county; 


the 19th of Charles the Firſt, advanced to the dignity 


of a peer of this realm: by the title of baron of Lough- 


borough. He departed this life unmarried at Lon . 
don, January 18, 1666, in the 55th year of his age; 
and he was buried in the collegiate chapel rapid of 
St. George in Windſor-caſtle.] 

That this Loughborough was that royal villa {in 
the Saxon tongue, called Lieganbupge; {by the 
Saxon Annals, Ly ze anbunb and Lygeanbyprg ; 
by Florence, LiganbupÞ; by later writers Lienberig 


taok from the Britons, in the year of Chriſt 5723 
the affinity of the names does in ſome ſort evince. 
[But yet this may ſeem to draw Cuthwulf too far 
out of his road, the very next town he took 

Aileſbury ; which favours the opinion of thoſe who 


town and Aileſbury (in ſo large a ſpace) he ſhould 
not make an attempt upon any other.] At preſent, 
this is juſtly eſteemed the ſecond town of the county, 


buildings, as the pleaſant woods about it; 


itſelf + a great way. Within the bounds hereof is 


0 


Towton- field, on the fide of king Henry the Sith, 


Haſtings ; but viſcount Beaumont was reſtored to 


don. This Edward was the third ſon to George, earl 
of Huntingdon; and he cid great ſervices queen 


of king Edward the Sixth, to oppoſe the lady Jane 


was of her privy-counctl, and knight of the moſt no- 


and, as areward for his extraordinary ſervice, was, in 


and Lienbert ;)] which, Marianus ſays, Cuthulfus 


chuſe rather to place it at Leighton in Bedfordſhire ; 
ſince it may juſtly be wondered, that between this 


next to Leiceſter, as well in reſpect of its wen and | 
the rown, the foreſt of Charnwood, or Charley, * 3 Charnwoot 


Beaumanour-park, which the lords Beaumont in- 8 14 
cloſed (as I have heard) with a ſtone-wall. Theſe f 
lords were deſcended (as is commonly believed ) from 
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a French Ray ; certain it is, that they come from 
John de Brenne king of Jeruſalem, and that they 
firſt ſettled in England, about the reign of Edward the 
Firſt; and by a marriage with the daughter of 
Alexander Comyn, earl of Buchan in Scotland (whoſe 
mother was one of the heirs of Roger de Quincy, earl 
of Wincheſter) they got a very plentiful eſtate, and 
became a large family. Of this family, in the reign 
of Edward the Third, Henry was, for ſeveral years, 
ſummoned to parliament by the name of earl of 
Buchan; and, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 

John was for a time conſtable of England, and the 
The firſt ho- firſt in England (that I know of) whom the king ad- 
porary wil. vanced to the honour of a viſcount. But, when 


count inE 
land. 25 


Viſcounts 
Beaumont. 


was married to the lord Lovel; and the whole inheri- 
tance, which was large, was afterwards confiſcared for 
high treaſon. | | 
In this north part nothing elſe occurs worth men- 
tioning, unleſs it be a ſmall nunnery founded by Roiſia 


de Verdon. and called Grace-dieu, that is, God's 


« grace; and not far from thence, by the Trent: 
Paningtan. Dunnington, an ancient caſtle, built by the firſt earls 
of Leiceſter; which afterwards came to John Lacy 
| earl of Lincoln, who procured for it the privilege of 
a market and a fair. But, when, in the proſcrip- 
tion of the barons under Edward the Second, the 
_ poſſeſſions of the proſcribed were alienated and di- 
- vided, the king gave this manor to Hugh le Deſpenſer 
the younger; [whoſe father, Hugh le Deſpenſer the 
elder, king Edward the Second created earl of Win- 
cheſter. But, in the 1ſt of Edward III, Henry earl of 
Lancaſter obtained a reverſal of his brother's at- 
tainder, together with a reſtitution of his eſtate; of 
which this caſtle and manor were a part. Afterwards, 
deſcending to king Henry the Fourth, it became a 
| parcel of the duchy of Lancaſter, and fo continued 
till the reign of queen Eliſabeth, when Robert earl 
of Eſſex, having obtained a franc of the park, did, in 
the latter end of that queen's reign, {ell the ſame to 
George earl of Huntingdon, which is now the inhe- 
ritance of the preſent earl. 
The eaſt part of this county, WES is Katy, and 
feedeth a vaſt number of ſheep, was heretofore adorn- 
ed with two principal places of great note; Verno- 
metum, or Verometum, mentioned by Antoninus ; 
and Burton-Lazars, of great | account in former 
ages. 

Vernometum, having loſt its name, 3 to have 
mee 3 been ſituated in that place which is now called 
„At Charn- * Borough-hill, and Erdborough, [near half a mile 
* 1 Gale, from the town of Borough; ] for, between Verome- 
borough- tum and Ratz, according to Antoninus, were twelve 
NC miles, and there are almoſt ſo many between this 

place and Leiceſter. The preſent name alſo of Bo- 
rough comes from Bun gh, which ſigniſied, among 

the Saxons, © a fortiſied place; but the moſt con- 
ſiderable proof is, that the ground is a ſteep hill on 

all ſides but the ſouth-eaſt, on the top of which re- 

main the plain footſteps of a town [or a temple] de- 

ſtroyed; a double trench, and the track of the walls, 

8 Eighteen, which incloſed about I twelve acres of land, [with 
a riſing in the middle of it. The ſaid ditch and 


Vernome- 


track are pretty plain; the entrance into it, both now 
and anciently, was from the caſt and from the ſouth. 
There are two banks caſt up about ten yards in length, 
and five or ſix indiſtance from one another; where 
the Portal appears to have been, and where the en- 
trance, is 78 level from the field adjoining.] At 


William, the laſt viſcount, died without iſſue, his ſiſter 
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account, chiefly, that the youth of the neighbouring / 

parts meet here yearly for wreſtling and tuck-like | 
exerciſes; [and it hath a very pleafant proſpect, etpe- 
cially to the weſt.] One would imagine from the 
name, that ſome temple of the Heathen gods had 

formerly ſtood in this place; for, in the ancient lan- | 
guage of the Gauls, which was the ſame with that | | 
of the Britons, Vernometum ſignifies “ a great and Vernomen- 55 | 
e ſpacious temple,” as Venantius Fortunatus ex- tum har it 


ſignifie in the 
preſly tells us of Vernometum, a town in France, in old Gauliſh. 


theſe verſes in his firſt * of Poems: 


Nomine Vernometum voluit wocitare vetnſtas, 
Quad * fanum Ingens Geliica lingaa ſonat, 


The Gauls, when Vernomet they call'd the place, 
Did a great temple by the word expreſs. 


[And the interpretation of a great temple ſeems 
to anſwer the appearance of the place exceeding 
well; for, if we view it more nearly, there do not 
ſo much appear the marks of a town demoliſhed, as 
ſome particular great building; and rather a temple 
than any other, to which the ſeveral adj jacent colonies 
might conveniently reſort. ] 


As for Burton, called for diſtinction Lazars from Burton- Le 
Lazars (fo they named the Elephantiaci or lepers ; Phe 63 
it was a rich hoſpital, to the maſter of which all the TR 
lefſer lazar-houſes in England were in ſome fort ſub- 
| ject, as he himſelf was to the maſter of the lazars of 
Jeruſalem ; it is ſaid to have been built, in the be- 
ginning of the Norman times, by a general collection 
through England, but chiefly by the aſſiſtance of 
the Mowbrays. [(Leland faith” it was founded by 
the lord Mowbray for a maſter and eight | brethren, 
which did profeſs the order of St. Auſtin, about the 
reign of king Henry the Firſt ;)] for, about that 
time, the leproſy (by ſome called Elephantiaſis) ran Leproſy in 
by infection over all England. And it is believed, Eugland. 
that the diſeaſe firſt came into this iſland out of 
Egypt, which more than once had ſpread itſelf into 
Europe; firſt, in the days of Pompey the Great, 
afterwards under Heraclius, and at other times, as 
may be ſeen in hiſtory ; but never (fo far as I have 
read) did it, before that time, appear in England. 

After theſe places of greater fame, we ought not 
to omit Melton-Mowbray, near Burton; it is a mar- Melton: | 
ket-town [(the moſt conſiderable for cattle in this —— 
part of England,)] ſo named from the Mowbrays 
heretofore lords thereof; wherein nothing is more 
worthy of obſervation than the beautiful church, 
[which the form, (like a croſs) together with the 
ſtalls in the chancel, the place for hanging the veſt- 
ments of the prieſts, the organ-caſe remaining, and 
other monuments of religious antiquity, ſufficient- 
ly manifeſt to have been formerly collegiate. "And 
it had a chantry for about fourteen prieſts, but 
where that ſtood is not eaſily diſcernible at ſuch a diſ- 
tance of time. Near this place is Stapleford, the ſeat Stapleford, 
| of. Bennet earl of Harborough; to whom alſo it 1 | 
gives the title of viſcount.] Nor muſt we omit Shef. Sheflington, | 
fington, more remote to the ſouth ; which, as it hath 
given name to a famous family, ſo hath it received fame 227 5 
and reputation from the ſame. | 


Leiceſterſhire hath been always famous for its dane Earls of Lei -· 
perſons of very great note; and, in regard that in the <*ftcr. 
Saxon times its earls were hereditary, I will firſt 
name them in their order, according to the informa- 
tion given me by Thomas Talbot (a perſon very well 


dhis day, it is 
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ſkilled in matters of antiquity) out of the public Re- 
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ſu cc ſſion of 
theſe earls is 


in Ni © 
Leiceſter's 
Antiquities 


of Cheſhire. 


Hen. Hut, 


in his Epiſtle 6e 
de Contemp- 


tu Mundi. 


a deep melancholy.” 


C 0! RM 
* In the time of Echelbald, king of * 
Mercians, in the year of our Lord 716, Leofric was 
earl of Leiceſter ; to whom ſucceeded, in a right line 
Algarus 1, Algarus 2, Leofric 2, Leofſtan, Leofric 
3, who was buried at Coventry; Algarus 3, who | 
had iſſue two ſons, Edwin earl of March, and Mor- 
kar earl of Northumberland; and one daughter, 


Lucy, firſt married to Ivo Talboys of Anjou, and 
afterwards to Roger de Romara, by whom ſhe had 


William de Romara earl of Lincoln. The male line 
of this Saxon family being thus extinct, and the Saxon 


name no longer regarded, Robert de Bellomonte, or | 


Beaumont, a Norman, lord of Pont-Audomar and 
earl of Mellent, did, upon the death of Simon earl 
of Leiceſter, obtain a grant of this county, by the 
favour of king Henry the Firſt, in the year of our 
Lord 1102: „He was a man of great learning, elo- 
quent, ſubtle, prudent, and witty ; but, while he 
e lived in great ſplendor and glory, his wife was en- 


* ticed fro him by another earl; and fo, in his 


« o1d-age, he became troubled in mind, and fell into 
To him ſucceeded his ſon, 
ſirnamed Boſſu for diſtinction; his grandſon, fir- 
named Blanchemaines ; and his great- grandſon, Fitz- 


Parnel; all Roberts; of which the laſt (who was 


called Fitz-Parnel from his mother Petronilla or 


Rot. in Theſ. Parnel, daughter and coheir of the laſt Hugh Grant- 


Scacc. 


maiſnil) died without iſſue. A few years after, Simon 


2 de Mountfort, deſcended from a baſtard-ſon of Robert 


8 + Expulſo. 


| Matt. Far. 


king of France) who had married the ſiſter of Robert 
Fitz-Parnel, enjoyed this honour; but, he, and his, 
being + expelled in the year 1200, Ranulph earl of 
Cheſter obtained this dignity, not by hereditary right, 


but by the favour of his prince; yet, afterwards 


Simon de Mountfort, the ſon of the foreſaid Simon, ob- 


tained the earldom, Almaric, his elder brother, having 


relinquiſhed his right before Henry the Third. So 
great and unlimited was the fayour of king Henry 
the Third to this man, that he recalled him from his 
baniſhment out-of France, loaded him with riches, 
and honoured him with the county of Leiceſter and his 
own ſiſter in marriage; but, being thus overwhelmed 
with kindneſs, and in no condition to make a return 


poſſeſſions were conferred by the conqueror, king 


title lay drowned for a long time among thoſe of the 


r ö N 1. 


(ſuch is the villainy of ſome men 5 he began to hate 
his benefactor, and occaſioned great troubles to, the | 
king (who had ſo highly obliged him) by blowing ub 
the ſtorms of a civil war, with the rebellious barons; 9. 3 


ſhire. 
in which himſelf, at laſt, was ſlain. His honours and 


Henry the Third, on his younger ſon Edmund, called 
Crouch- backed, earl of Lancaſter; from whence this 


Lancaſtrian family: and Maud, the daughter of 
Henry duke of Lancaſter, being married to William 
of Bavaria, earl of Hainault, Holland, Zeland, &c, 
added to his other titles this of Leiceſter ; for, in a In the great 
charter of the 35th year of Edward the Third, — 
he is expreſly named William earl of Henhaud Lancaſter. 
“ and Leiceſter.” And accordingly, in an inquiſi- 

tion, 35 Edward III, ſhe, by the name of ducheſs of 
Bavaria, held the caſtle, manor, and honour of 

« Leiceſter ;* who dying without iſſue, this honour 

came to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, who 
had married Blanche, the + ſecond fiſter of Maud. + Alleran. 
From this time it was united to the houſe of Lancaſ- : 
ter, till it was * revived in Robert Dudley, whom ® In our re- 
queen Eliſabeth, in the ſixth year of her reign, made & Finn, 
earl of Leiceſter, by the ceremony of girding wich. * 
a ſword; him the united provinces (being deeply 
engaged in wars) unanimouſly choſe to manage their 
government, and ſoon caſt off again and rejected; 
after which, he finiſhed this life, anno 1588. 
[Some years after his death, king James the Firſtt 
created Robert Sidney, viſcount Liſle, (deſcendedt 
from a ſiſter of the laſt Robert) earl of Leiceſter ; 

to whom ſucceeded Robert, his ſon, who had, by the 
lady Dorothy, daughter to Henry earl of Northumber- 
land, Philip, his heir and ſucceſſor in this dig- 
nity. Philip, marrying Catharine, daughter of the earl 

of Saliſbury, had by her Robert, who ſucceeded in the 

ſame honour, and left it to Philip, his ſon ; who, dying 
two years after his father, left the title to John, his bro-, 


ther; and ſo he, dying unmarried, left it to his only 
ſurviving brother Joceline, 3 | 


Within this Kue are 200 purifthurchs. | 


Sd UTLAND, in Saxon, Rodeland, is in 
a manner incompaſſed with Leiceſterſhire, 
unleſs to the ſouth, where it lies on the 
river Welland; and to the eaſt, where it 
borders on the county of Lincoln : it is no way in- 
ferior to Leiceſterſhire, either in richneſs of ſoil, or 
pleaſantneſs; but only in extent, in which. reſpect 
it is much inferior, being the leaſt county in Eng- 
land. Its form is almoſt circular, and contains, in 


of this country have a ſtory of I know not what king, 


who gave to one Rut as, much land as he cork | 
ride about in a day; 3 and that he, riding round this 


| called a red colour Roet and Rud ; 


| ſay Red-land? So the poet ſays, Conveniunt rebus no- 


" compaſs, as much ground as a good horſeman may 
ride round in one day; whence it is, that the people 


county wichiti the time Fey had it thereupon 
given him, and called it after his own name. But Rutland why 
let ſuch fables vaniſh ; we will not injure truth with {© called- 
theſe idle fancies. In regard, therefore, that the 

earth of this county is ſo red that it colours the 
fleeces of the ſheep ; and conſidering that the Saxons 

why may we not _ 
believe, that Rutland was ſo named, as if one ſhould _ 


nina ſæpe ſuis. i. e. There is often an , IT 
« between names and things.“ 


Several places, in all nations, have been named ; 
from redneſs : as Rutlan-caſtle in Wales, built on a 
red ſhore ; the Red promontory ; the Red ſea between 
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Egypt and Arabia; Erytheia, in Jotiia J 


_ fables for this erymology. 


Bo 
i 


* Wright, 
N 


Waſh river. 


* Lately 
erected, C. 


Dry-Stoke. 


Digby. | 
branded, C 


| 1605. 


on, 


is very ſmall, and ſcarce amounts to a hill. ] 


Lydington. 


and abun- 
dance of other inſtances, which evince the ſame thing. 
There is therefore no occaſion to have recourſe to 


[But it is affirmed by 
ſome, that there is no ſuch redneſs in this county, 


as to diſtinguiſh it ſo remarkably from others; and, 


if this derivation is not to be admitted, neither is that 
other of Rotelandia, quaſi Rotundalandia, to paſs, till 
we can give ſome probable account how this came 
by a Latin name, more than the other counties of 
England. The conqueſt could not bring it in, be- 
cauſe we find it called ſo, in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor; and, beſides, ſo much of it as belonged 
to Northamptonſhire (to which the name Roteland 
was given, before the reſt came to be a part of it) is far 
from making a circular figure, how round ſoever it 
may be, when all together.] 

This little tract ſeems to have made a county 


but of late days; for, in the time of Edward the 


Confeſſor, it was reckoned a part of Northampton- 
ſhire ; and our hiſtorians, who wrote before the laſt 
three hundred years, mention not this in the num- 
ber of the counties. {But that it was diſtinct, before, 
is certain; for, in the fifth year of king John, Iia- 


bel, his new queen, had, at her coronation, aſſigned 
her in parliament, for her dowry, among other lands, 


* com. Roteland. & villam de Rockingham in com. 
| Northampt, &c. And, in the 12th of king John, 
the cuſtos did account for the profits of this county 
in the Exchequer; which cuſtos can ſignify nothing 


but the ſheriff of the county, who was, and ſtill is, as 


it were, a guard; and his office is implied in his 


name dcyne de pepa, from which ſheriff is con- 
tracted, ſignifying no more than © a bang wo of the | 
county. ] 


Waſh or Guath, a little river; runs, from weſt to 
eaſt, almoſt through the middle of this county, and 
divides it into two parts; in the hither, or ſouth 


— diviſion, ſtands Uppingham on a riſing ground, from 


whence it had its name; I though, indeed, the riſing 
It is 
not memorablc for any thing beſides a well- frequent- 
ed market, and a handſome ſchool, which (as alſo ano- 
ther at Okeham) Robert Johnſon, a divine, to pro- 


mote the liberal education of youth, * erected out 
of certain contributions; [together with two hoſpi- 


| tals, one at Okeham, and another at this place.] 

Below Uppingham, ſtands Dry-Stoke, which 1 
cannot omit, in regard it hath been an old ſeat of that 
famous and ancient family of the Digbies z which 


+ Hath now Everard Digby + branded with an eternal mark of 
infamy, by conſpiring with thoſe wretched incendiaries 


who had deſigned, by one ſingle charge of gunpowder, 


to have deſtroyed both their prince and their country. 


But from his eldeſt ſon, Sir Kenelm Digby, a perſon 
of diſtinguiſhed worth and learning, it hath ſince re- 
ceived great honour. 

Near this place is Lydington, where, about the year 
160d, Thomas lord Burleigh ſettled an hoſpital 


or alms-houſe, for a warden, twelve poor men, and 


two poor women; which he called Jeſus-Hoſpital · 


+ By one Jil- And, in the ſame hundred, at Morcot, + another was 


founded, in the time of king James the F rſt, for fix 


poor people.] 
In the farther diviſion beyond ths river, 1 a 
pleaſant and fruitful vale, incompaſſed with hills, and 


called * the Vale of Catmoſs,” perhaps, from Coet- 


maes, which, in the Britiſh, ſignifies © a woody field 
« or ground ;” in the middle of this vale ſtands Oke- 
ham, Which ſeems, for the like reaſon, to have taken 


. 


\ 


DX . 
its name from oaks. Near the church are fill re 
maining the ruinous walls of an old caſtle, built, as 


is reported, by Walkelin de Ferraris, in the begin- 


ning of the Normans; [he was a younger ſon of 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby; holding Okeham 


419 


by the ſervice of one knight's fee and a half, in the Wright, p. 


12th of Henry the Second.] And that this was the 93 


habitation of the Ferrers's is evident, beſides the autho- 


rity of tradition, from the horſe-ſhoes (which that 


family gave for their arms) nailed on the gate, and 
in the hall. [And here is an ancient cuſtom, conti- 


nued to this day, that every baron of the realm, the 


firſt time he comes through this town, ſhall give a 


'horſe-ſhoe to nail upon the caſtle-gate ; which if he 
refuſes, the bailiff of that manor has power to ſtop | 


his coach, and take one off his horſe's foot. But 
commonly they give five, ten, or twenty ſhillings, 


more or leſs, as they pleaſe; and, in proportion to 


the gift, the ſhoe is made larger or ſmailer, with the 
name and titles of the donor cut upon it; and ſo it 
is is nailed. upon the g gate.] Afterwards, this town 
belonged to the lords of Tatterſhall; but, when king 
Richard the Second had advanced Edward the ſon of 


the duke of Vork to the title of earl of Rutland, he 


alſo gave him this caſtle; and in the memory of 


the laſt age but one] it came to Thomas Crom- 


well, and, as I have read, gave him the title of + ba- t Called ford 


ron, 


Henry the Eighth advanced this perſon to the win 3 e doug 


Wimbledon; 


higheſt dignity; but, ſoon after, when by his many 81 5 7 31 H. 


projects he had expoſed himſelf to the ſtorms of 
| envy, on a ſudden, he deprived him both of his life 
and honours. 


[In the year 1619, was born here a dwarf ſcarce 


eighteen inches in height, when a year old; his father 
was a luſty man, and fo were all his other children. 


Being taken into the family of the late duke of 


Buckingham, when the court came that way on a pro- 
greſs, he was ſerved up to the table in a cold pye; 


between the ſeventh and the thirtieth year of his 


age, he grew not much; but, a little after thirty, he 
ſhor up to that height, which he remained at, in his 
old-age, i. e. Sar three feet and nine inches. 


In the 22d of king Richard the Second, William 


Dalby of Exton, a merchant of the ſtaple, founded 
an hoſpital here at Okeham for the maintenance of 


two chaplains and twelve poor men, endowing the 
ſame with a revenue of 401. per annum; it is ſtill 


in being, but extremely decayed and impoveriſhed, 
and different from its firſt inſtitution. About the 


ruins of the old caſtle-wall, there grows Dane-weed, | 


which comes up every ſpring, ahd dies in the fall.] 


III. e. 3. 


Over-againſt this, to the eaſt, 1s Burleigh, moſt Burleigh, 


pleaſantly ſituated, as overlooking the vale beneath ; 
this + was the magnificent ſeat of the Harringrons, + Is now, C. 


who, by a marriage with the daughter and heir of 
Colepeper, came'to ſo large an llate * in thoſe parts, 
that they continued long a flouriſhing family; as did 


the Colpepers before them, to whom, by N. Green, 


the great eſtate of the Bruſes did in part deſcend. 
Theſe Bruſes, being of the chief nobility of England, 
matched into the royal family of Scotland; from 
whom, by Robert, the eldeſt brother, the — 5 line 
of the Scots; and by Bernard, a younget brother, the 
Cottons of Connington in the county of Huntingdon 
(of whom I have * ſpoken;) and theſe Har- 
ringtons ; are all deſcended. Upon this account, 
king James the Firſt] dignified Sir John Harrington, 


a noted and worthy knight, with, the title of baron 
B 4 
Harrington of Exton; [but the eſtate of the Har- — hag 


ek La in tis and ſeveral other fair lordſhips ad- 


joining, 


420 


Joining, was afterwards purchaſed and enjoyed by the 


famous George Villiers duke of Buckingham; ſince 
the determination of which family, it hath been pur- 


chaſed of late years by Daniel earl of Nottingham, 


Matket- 


.. Overton. 
+Edit.Camd. 


prim. anno 
1590. 
Edit. ult. 


— * Appendix 


ad Camdeni 


Epil. p. 375. 


improve their grounds. 


principal ſecretary of ſtate, firſt to their majeſties king 
William and queen Mary, and ſince to queen Anne; 


a perſon of great honour and virtue, and excellently 
ſkilled in the laws and conſtitution of his country; 
who, in the place of the former houſe, hath erected 
here a moſt beautiful and noble edifice, with all other 
ornaments and imbelliſhments that are ſuitable to ſo 
magnificent a building. All this, with its eminent 


ſituation, the adjoining park incloſed by a wall of five 


or fix miles in compaſs, and many other advantages, 
give it a place among the principal ſeats of England, 
and particularly render it the great grace and orna- 
ment of this county. 


North from hence lies Market-Overton, where the | 


Margidunum of Antoninus was + formerly placed, 
but || afterwards removed to about Belvoir-caſtle ; 
principally, I ſuppoſe, for the great height of the hill, 
which anſwers the termination dunum. But there was 
no occaſion for that, * ſince Market-Overton ſtands 
upon the higheſt hill within view thereabouts, except 
Burleigh and Cole-Overton ; and, as for the Marga, 


in the fields about it there is great ſtore of lime: ſtone, 


whereof good lime has been made; which agrees well 
with the Britiſh Marga, that was uſed by them to 
Here is likewiſe to be found 


| ſuch plenty of Roman coins, as but few places in 


+ At wil. 
loughby in 


the Wold, 


Nottingh. | 
Gale, Itiner. 
p. 101. 


thoſe parts afford; for, in the compaſs of a few years, 


were gathered between two and three hundred, on a 


little furlong about half a mile from this town. As 
for the diſtances with reſpect to other ſtations there- 
abouts, they are very uniform; from Gauſennæ, i. e. 


« Brigcaſterton,” ſix miles; from Verometum, i. e. 


« Borough-hill,” ſeven miles; and from Ad Pontem, 
i. e. Great Paunton,” ſeven. miles; ſo that they 
who ſeek it, in F any other pany may Fe loſe 
their labour. 


finity whereof with the Latin name ſeems to have 
given the firſt hint to this conjecture) muſt not be 
thought any remain of the Roman name, but ground- 


ed upon the market there held every week; and there 


+ 22 


: vol. 1 ii. N 58. 


is no doubt but this has been the conſtant opinion 
of the inhabitants, time out of mind. But, if + Dug- 
dale tranſcribed the name from the charter, it was 


called Market-Overton, before Bartholomew lord Bal- 


diſmere, in the reign of Edward the Second, obtained 


_ orant for a weekly market here; for, in reciting 


it is probable enough, that poſterity, finding ſome- | 


that paſſage, he ſo names the town. 


Beſides, I can- 
not conceive to what end the word Market ſhould be 
added ; not but it 1s common enough to diſtinguiſh 
a town from ſome other of the ane name, which is 
not far off; but, in this neighbourhood, there does 
not appear to be any ſuch; ſo that, upon the whole, 


thing prefixed that ſounded like market, might f ima- 


gine, that the market there gave occaſion to it, and 


ſo might frame the name to their own fancies, 


Not far from Market-Overton is Cotſmore, me- 
morable for the charity of Anne lady Harrington, the 
widow of John lord Harrington of Exton ; who pur- 
chaſed a rent-charge of a hundred pounds per annum. 
to be iſſued out of this manor of Cotſmore, and left 
it to be divided quarterly for eyer among the poor 
of ſeven pariſhes-in this county.] 

On the eaſt ſide of the ſhire, upon the river Guaſh, 


T ir 

lie Brigcaſterton (of which more hereafterz) and 
Rihal, where, when ſuperſtition had ſo bewitched 
our anceſtors, that it had almoſt removed the true 


God by a multiplicity of gods, one Tibba, 
the leſſer rank, was worſhipped by falconers as a ſe- 
cond Diana, and reputed a kind of patroneſs of fal- 
conry. [The + Saxon Annals tell us ſhe was buried 
at Rihala; and that, after Ælfſi came to be abbot 
of Peterborough, he took up the bodies of St. Kyne- 
burge and St. Cyneſwithe, and at the ſame time the 
body of St. Tibba; and carried them all three to his 
monaſtery, where, in one day, he dedicated them 
to St. Peter, the ſaint of the place.] 

Hard by Rihal is Effenden, whoſe lord, Robert 
Cecil, (the excellent ſon of an excellent father, once 
the ſupport. of this kingdom,) + was created by king 
James [the Firſt,] baron Cecil. of Eſſenden. 

This little county Edward the Confeſſor deviſed 
by his laſt will to his wife Edith, conditionally, that, 
after her death, it ſhould go to St. Peter's at Weſt- 
minſter. Theſe are the words of the will: « I will, 
« that, after the deceaſe of queen Edith, my ons 
"uh * Roteland, with all emoluments, thereunto be 


teſtament was vacated by William the Norman, who, 
reſerving a great part of this eſtate to himſelf, di- 
vided the reſt between Judith the counteſs, (whoſe 
daughter married David king of Scots) Robert Mal- 
let, Oger, Giſlebert of Gaunt, earl Hugh, Alberic 
the clerk, and others; to Weſtminſter he left, at 


belonging. 
This county cannot boaſt of many 3 [Amon 
the witneſſes ſubſcribing to the charter which was 


granted by king Henry the Firſt to Herbert biſhop 
of Norwich, and'to the monks of the church of the 


| | Hol Trini there, A. D. 1101, * we thi 
The objection againſt it is, t that W (the af- | ty find is name 


and title Ego Robertus Comes Rutland. And the F, 


power royal) ſent by that great prince, Richard earl 
of Poitiers and Cornwall, to the ſheriff of Rutland, 
in behalf of a nunnery about Stamford, King Henry 
the Third granted; him the caſtle of Okeham and 


one inſtance of that vaſt power which earls formerly 
enjoyed.] But the firſt earl of Rutland, [commonly 
known to be ſo,] was Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edmund 
the life of his father, and, after that, was by the ſame 


wickedly conſpired to take king Henry the Fourth 


duke of York, he was ſlain, valiantly fighting amidſt 


held, during thoſe diſmal civil wars. Many years 
after, Henry the Eighth advanced Thomas Manners 


anor, his. grandmother, was then poſſeſſed of 'the 
large and noble | inheritance of the barons Rouſe, 
. in che anne on 7 him ſucceeded 


f' 


firſt, the tithes; but afterwards only the church of 
| Okeham with the appendices or chapelries Penis 


Brigcaſter- 6 
ton. 


Rihal. 


a ſaint of The falco- 
ners ſaint. 


+ Chron. Sax. 
edit. Oxon. 


ſub an. 964. 


[| Offrede, 


In Saxon. 


Efſenden. 


+ Was lately 
created, C. 
Baron Cecil 

of 8 8 8 


* ing, be given to my monaſtery of St. Peter; ad 
« that it be ſurrendered, without delay, to the tho 
and monks there ſerving God for ever.“ But this 


g Earls of 


Rutland. . 


* Monaft. 
* vol. i. 


learned Selden tells us, that he had ſeen original } Not. ad 
letters of protection (a perfect and incommunicable ©21y91Þ- 


224. 


cuſtody of this county; and Selden brings this as 


of Langley, duke of York ; who, by the ſpecial fa- 
vour of king Richard the Second, was created during. 


king declared duke of Albemarle. This is he who 


out of the way, and then, with like levity, diſcovered 
the conſpiracy ; but, after his father's death, being 


the thickeſt of the enemies troops, at the battle of 
Agincourt. A good while after, Edward, the young 


| ſon of Richard duke of York, ſucceeded in this title; 
| who was ſlain, with his father, at the battle of Wake. 


to the carldom of Rutland, who, in the right of Ele- 


| | | "VE 
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+ There ap- + there did [early] appear all the marks-of the virtue 
pears, C. and nobility of his anceſtors... ¶ He married the daugh- | 
cer and Heir of the famous Sir e e and, 


» * A 
"ge" 7 # 4 1 - 
911 Mo? 220 FEST? 7 * i 4 Pr, Neg ON 1 - 0-4: L297 
* . 


„ 


Henry; and, after him,; WES Malta to whom 
(not to ſay more) that of the l _ TIP wo} 


But he, dying young, bft this ER; to 1 his 
brother; and, he alſo being ſoon after cut off by 
death, Roger, his ſon, became his ſucceſſor; in whom 


N. 8 1 1 N k. 421; 


dying ichen iſſue, was ſucceeded by Francis, his 
brother and heir; Who having no iſſue male, Sir 
George Manners, his brother and next heir male, 


came to this dignity; but, he like wiſe dying without 1 1 
iſſue, this honour deſcended to John Manners, dls" ib wd 


— 


ſon and heir of Sir George Manners, ſon of John 


| Manners, ſecond fon to Thomas, the firſt earl; of Nit 


land of this family. John: departed this life, Sep- 
tember 29, 1679 and he lefi the title to John, his 


only ſon, who. was advanced, in the ſecond: year of 


queen Anne, to the more honourable title of duke Duke of 


+ pam n n * _ and OY nf zu 
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This "Little county 1s "adorned. with ny ein. 
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Saxons Lincollycype ; by the Normans, 


ad At their firſt entrance into this iſland, (by 


1 Ape of letters) Nicolſhire; but commonly, 


„ now, Lincolnſhire, .. It is a very large county, al- 


+ 38. molt ſixty miles long, and in ſome places above 
thirty broad; the ſoil is very fit for the producing of 
corn, and feeding of cattle; adorned alſo with many 
towns, and watered with many rivers. On the eaſt 


+ 


ud ſide, it ſnoots out into a || foreland of great compals, 


which bounds upon the German ocean; on the north, 
it reaches as far as the Abus or Humber, an arm of 
the ſea; on the weſt, it joins to Nottinghamſhite; 
and, on the ſouth, it is parted from Northampton- 
ſuire by the river Welland. The whole county is 
divided into three Paal Nan Lahe and 
- Lindfey. 


Holland. - Holland, which [ngulphus calls Hoiland, is nent 


the ſea; and, like Holland in Germany, it is ſo very 
moiſt i in many places, that a deep print of one's foot | 
remains, and the ſurface itſelf ſhakes, if ſtamped on; 
from whence it may ſeem to have taken the name, 
unleſs, with I ngulphus, one ſhould call it Holland, 
and derive it from plenty of hay. 

This, and Holland in the 8 agreing 
ſo exactly in their ſituation, ſoil, and moſt other cir- 
cumſtances, the original of the name is (without 
doubt) the ſame, Mr. Butler's conjecture drawn from 
the Saxon holt, or wood; and that other from hay 
ſcem both to have the ſame. objection, againſt them, 
that the ſoil does not favour either; at leaſt, not ſo 
much as to render the place eminent for either, eſpe- 
cially, conſidered in its ancient ſtate. I would not 
_ villingly go farther for the original of this name, than 


to the Saxon heab, deep; the remains whereof the 


naſtderg parts do till retain in their how, which they; 
uſe for deep or low; and the breakings in of the ſea, 
with the banks made againſt it, ſufficiently! declare 
bon much the nature of theſe places favours. this con- 


a mu and improved. 


AE county of Lincoln borders upon Rut- 
landſhire on the eaſt, being called by the 


But, in the laſt age, theſe low marſhes have | 


4 


1 


AR, this part lies upon the &ſtuary which Ptolemy 
calls Metaris, inſtead of Maltraith ; and it is called, Metaris. 


large and noted, covered with water at every flow, 
and paſſable again at every ebb, though not without 
danger, as Ling, John found to his coſt for, in the 
barons war, attempting to pals here, he laſt all his 
| Carriages and equipage, near Foſſe-dike and Well- 
ſtream, by a ſudden inundation, as Matthew of Weſt- | 
miniſter tells us. This part of the country, which 
the inhabitants, from the great heaps of ſand, (called 
Silt) believe to have been forſaken by the ſea, is ſo 
terribly aſſaulted on one ſide with the ocean, and on 
the other with a mighty flood of waters from the upper 
country, that, all the winter, they conſtantly watch 
it, and can hardly defend themſelves with banks againſt 
thoſe dangerous enemies The ground produces very 

[ little corn, but much graſs; and it abounds with 6ſh 
and ſea-fowl; but the ſoil is fo ſoft, that they work 
their horſes unſhod, and you. ſhall not find ſo much 
as a little ſtone, which has not been brought from 
ſome other place; and yet the churches here are beau- 
| tiful and built of ſquare ſtone. It is very evident 
from certain banks, now diſtant two miles from the 
ſhore; and from the hills near Sutterton. which they 
call Salt-hills; that the ſea came farther, up; ſand Salt-hills, 
| therefore Dugdale ranks Holland with Marſhland in 
Norfolk, and ſome other maritime places, which by 
| great induſtry have been gained from the ſea, and, 
before, were nothing but vaſt and deep fens.] Here 
is great want of freſh. water in all places, they having 
no other ſupply but the rain-water in pits; which, 
if deep, ſoon turn the water brackiſh; and, if ſhal- 


. 


and the ſhepherds and their flocks are often taught by 
dangerous experience, that they have a wonderful 
force! in ſucking in. 818 Wand faſt, whazover comes 
uren them. z | 

This Holland is divided ned: "RE parts, ht 8 
andd the upper the lower abounds with + filthy bogs + Theſe aro 


— 


5 P OY ſiiles ; 


of Rutland; and, dying in the year 71 * lat Rutland 


and. unpaſſable marſhes, which the inhabitants them- vow mach 
-  ſelves.canngx go over, even with the help of their rrp lg 


at this day, the Waſhes,” This æſtuary is very The Waſhes, 


_ 


low, are preſently dry. Here are many quick-ſands ; quick-ſands. 


1 
. 
* 
VR 
* 
& 
| 
\ 
11 
* 
1 
\ 
13 
1 ! 
ih 
11 
| * 
„ 
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Niles and, becauſe its ſituation is very low, it is de- 


we. x | %, v F * 7 
5 a * * 89 


in relating it. "But ſince the ſituation and nature of 


fended on one fide from the ocean, and on the other | the place is ſtrange, and different from all others in 
from the waters that overflow the upper part of the England; and ſince the monaſtery was: particularly 
iſte of Ely by huge banks. Southy-bank is the moſt famous in former times; I ſhall give you the deſcrip- | 


noted; which the inhabitants take great care of, 
being continually fearful leſt a breach ſhould be made | 
by that great flood of waters which fall from the | 
ſouth parts, when the rivers ſwell, and by their inun- 
dations lay all a-float; for the draining of theſe wa- 


tion of it ſomewhat more at large. + Fhis Erow- T anno 

land lies in fens fo incloſed and incompaſſec with ibe country 

deep bogs and pools, that there is no acceſs to it but is now much 
on the north and eaſt ſides, and there too only by nar- rains "A 
row cauſies. This monaſtery and Venice (if we may fluces, 


ters, the neighbouring inhabitants began, in the year | compare ſmall things with great) have the ſame fart 


1599, to dig a new channel at Clows-croſs. 


[Upon the confines of Norfolk lies Tydd, a ſmall 
village, but famous for the once rector of it Nicholas 
Breakſpeare, who planted Chriſtianity in Norway 
for which good ſervice to the church, he was after- 
wards made a cardinal, and, in the year 1154, Pope, 


of ſituation; it conſiſts of three” ftreets, ſeparated 

from each other by water-courſes, planted with will- 

the pool; having communication by a triangular 
bridge of curious workmanſhip, under which the in- - 
habitants ſay there was a very deep pit, that was dug 


under the name of Hadrian the Fourth. And in the | to receive the concourſe of waters there. Beyond the . g b 
lame tract is Sutton St. Mary's, remarkable for the | bridge, (where, as one words it, * © a bog is become . Pre 


beauty of its church, and of a chapel belonging to 


firm ground”) formerly ſtood that famous monaſ- «tur b 


the ſame ; the firſt owing it to a gentleman of the | tery, though of a ſmall compaſs; about which, un- 


name of Allen, who was a generous benefactor there- 

to; the ſecond to Dr. Buſby, the famous and worthy 
| maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, and a native of this 
place. At Fleet, in this tract, hath been found a 
large earthen pot, covered with an oaken board; 
| and in it about three pecks of Roman copper coins, 
piled down edgewiſe, moſt of them about the time 


of Gallienus, ] 


Near [the foreſaid] Southy- -bank, I ſaw Crowland, 
called alſo Croyland, a very noted town among the | which are ſo many, that, in Auguſt, they can drive — 
fenners; which (as Ingulphus, abbot of the place, into a ſingle net three thouſand ducks at once; and 


interprets it) ſignifies '* raw and muddy land ;” a 


place (as they write) haunted in times paſt with I | no corn growing within five miles of the place. For 

| know not what frightful apparitions, till Guthlacus, | this liberty of catching fiſh and wild ducks they for- 

a very pious man, became a hermit there. To his | merly paid yearly to the abbot, as they do now to 
memory, and to the honour of God, Ethelbald king | the king, three hundred pounds ſterling. | 

of the Mercians founded a monaſtery at a great charge | {Thus was the ancient ſtate of this place, and of Philoc, 
in the year 716, very famous for religion and wealth; | the neighbouring country; but, of later years, the 1 anf. N. 
concerning which take theſe verſes of Fcelix, a 2 ſoil hath been exceedingly improved by drains and hes 


ancient monk, in the life of nme: 


Nunc exercet 3b fe munificentia regis, 
5 Et magnum templum magno molimine condit . 


At cum tam mollis, tam lubrica, tam mal? conſtans | is now printed; yet I am willing to make a ſhort re- 


Fundamenta palus non ferret ſaxea, pales 

Præcipit infigi quercino robore cæſos, | 
Leucarumque novem ſpatio rate fertur arena; 
Inque ſolum mutatur humus, ſuffultaque tali 

Cella baſi, multo ftat conſummata labore. 


Now here the prince's bounteous mind was ſhewn, | of this kingdom. Joffrid, the abbot, obtained of 


And with vaſt charge a ſtately pile begun. 


But when the trembling fens, the faithleſs moor, 


Sinking, betrayed the ſtony maſs they bore ; 
At his command, huge poſts of laſting oak 
Down the ſoft earth were for a baſis {truck : 
Nine leagues the labouring verges brought the 
ſand; 
Thus rotten turf was turn'd to ſolid wad, 
And thus the noble frame does ſtill men! 
| ſtand, * 


If out of the ſame author I ſhould deſcribe the | and anthems ſung, the abbot himſelf laid the firſt 
Devils of devils of Crowland (with their blubber-lips, fiery | corner-ſtone-on the eaſt ſide ; after him, every noble- 
mouths, ſcaly faces, beetle-heads, ſharp teeth, long] man, according to his degree, laid his ftone ; and, 
chins, hoarſe throats, black ſkins, hump ſhoulders, 
big bellies, burning loins, bandy legs, tailed buttocks, | which they offered lands, advowſons of churches, 
&c.) which formerly haunted theſe places, and very 
much annoyed Guthlacus and the monks ; you would 
laugh at the hiſtory, and much more at my madneſs | ber of workmen or maſons, On the "fot 
| e 55 


turned into corn- fields.] 


| | we may learn by what means, and by what aſſiſtances, 


leſs on the ſide where the town ſtands, the ground is 

ſo rotten and boggy, that a pole may be thruſt down 
thirty feet deep; and there is nothing round about 

but reeds, and, next the church, a grove of alders. 
However, the town is pretty well inhabited; but the 

cattle are kept at ſome diſtance from it, fo that, when 

the owners milk them, they go in boats (which will 

carry but two) called by them ſkerries. Their greateſt 2 
gain is from the fiſh and | wild ducks that they catch, I 4ratum 


Spa 


| they call theſe pools their corn-fields, + there being f Anno 1607. 


ſluices, and the greateſt part en ponds is now 


It is not neceſſary to write is? private Hiſtory of 
this monaſtery, for it is extant in Ingulphus, which 


| port of that which Petrus Bleſenſis, + vice-chancel- t Vice-cancel- 
lor to king Henry the Second, has related at large . 

concerning the firſt building of this monaſtery in the 

year 1112, to the end that from one ſingle precedent 


ſo many ſtately religious houſes were built in all parts 


the archbiſhops and biſhops of England, © to every 
one that helped forward ſo religious a work, an in- 
« dulgence of the third part of the penance injoined 
for the fins he had committed.” With this he ſent 
| out monks every-where to make collections; and, 
having enough, he appointed St. Perpetua's and 
Felicity's day to be that on which he would lay the 
foundation, that the work, from thoſe fortunate 
names, might be auſpiciouſſy begun. At this time, 
the nobles and prelates, with the common-people, 
met there in great numbers. Prayers being ſaid 


upon it, ſome laid money; and others writings, by 


tenths of their ſheep, and other tithes of their ſeveral 

churches, certain meaſures of wheat, or a —＋ nk b 
the 

mmon- 


507. 


ancel- 
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common; people, no leſs zealous, offered, with great 
devotion, ſome of them money, and ſome one day's 
work every month till it ſhould be finiſhed ; ſome to 
build whole pillars; and others, pedeſtals; and others, 

certain parts of the walls. The abbot afterwards 
— a ſpeech, commending their great zeal and 
bounty, in contributing to ſo pious a work; and, by 


0 Fraternita-way of requital, he made teh one of them a mem- 


tem. 


ber of that monaſtery, and gave them a right to 
partake in all the ſpiritual bleſſings of that church. 
At laſt, having entertained them with a plentiful 


ay longer upon theſe things. 
From Crowland, between the tiver Welland and 


the deep marſhes, there is a cauſey with willows on 
each ſide, leading to the north; on which, two miles 


from Crowland, I ſaw the N of a fans with 


bo 6H | thi ineription; II 


Spalding. 
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This rock, 1 tay is Guthlack utmoſt bound. 


1 | Higher up on the fame river is Spalding, a town 


incloſed on all ſides with rivulets and canals; [it is 


the monks of Anjou an ancient cell. 


a handſome and large market,] and, indeed, neater 
than can be reaſonably expected, in this county, among 
ſo many lakes. Here Ivo Talbois, who is called, 
ſomewhere in Ingulphus, earl of Anjou, granted to 
From hence, 
as far as Deeping, which is ten miles off, Egelrick, 


1 abbot of Crowland, afterwards biſhop of Durham, 


made a firm cauſey . for travellers, through the 
<< midſt of a vaſt foreſt and deep marſhes” (as In- 


> gulphus writes) « of wood and gravel; which was 


called, from his name, Elrich-road 


Kirkton. 


Witham ri- the river Witham, incloſed on both fides with artificial 


ver. 


Boſton. 


* "ny at t this 
day, nothing of it appears. 

In the Upper Holland, which lies more to the north, 
the firſt place is Kirkton, fo called from the church, 
which is, indeed, very beautiful; after this, where 


banks, runs with a full channel into the ſea, ſtands 


the flouriſhing town of Boſton, more truly Botolph's 
town; for it took that name from Botolph, a pious 


Saxon, who (as Bede ſays) had a monaſtery at Ican- 


hoe. It is a famous town, built on both ſides of the 


river Witham, over which there is a very high wooden 


bridge; and it has a commodious and well frequented 
harbour, a great market, and a beautiful and large 
church, the tower of which is very high, Zand, as it 
were, ſalutes travellers at a great diſtance, and is a 
landmark to the ſeamen ; [being two hundred eighty- 
two feet in height, and alſo of a moſt exquiſite and 
ſurpriſing fineneſs in the workmanſhip.] This town 


Robbers un- Was miſerably ruined in Edward the Firſt's reign ; 


der the diſ- 
guiſe of 
monks. 


whilſt a tournament was 


for, in that degenerate age, and univerſal corruption 
IX manners through the kingdom, certain warriors, 
proclaiming at the fair-time, 
coming hither under the diſguiſe of monks and canons, 
| ſet the town on fire in many places, broke in upon 


the merchants with ſudden violence, and carried away 


great quantities of goods, but burnt more; inſomuch 
that our hiſtorians write (as the ancients did of Co- 
rinth, when it was demoliſhed) that veins of gold and 
| ſilver mixed together in one common current. Their 
rin! ader Reber Chamberlaio, after he had confef- 
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| 


who fixed their guild in this place. 


ſed the fact, and expreſſed his deteſtation of the crime, 
was hanged; but he could not by any means be brought 
to diſcover his accomplices. However, better times 
ſucceeding, Boſton recovered itſelf, and a ſtaple for 
wool was ſettled here; which very much inriched it, 
and drew hither the merchants of the Hanſe- company, 


is a fair · built and trading rich town; for the inha- 


Fox, author of the Acts and Monuments, was born.] 
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bitants apply themſelves both to merchandiſe and 
graring; [but, in point of trade, they ſeem, of late, 


to be on the declining hand. Here the famous John 
feaſt, he diſmiſſed them in great joy. But I will not 


At preſent, it · Anno 1607, 


Near this was the barony de Croeun or Credon; Croeun. 


inheritance, firſt to the Longchamps, from whom 


the Pedwardins; and, ſecondly, to John Vaux, from 


whom the barons of Rouſe; are deſcended. This 


tirely given by William the Firſt to Yvo Talbois of 


and having a ſoldier's belt girt on him by Bran abbot 


to be ranſomed, unleſs himſelf might be received 
into the king's favour, and live and die in his alle- 


is a quality that we honour in our very enemies, de- 
ſeryed this. 


Enermeve lord of Deeping, and enjoyed his poſſeſ- 
ſions; which afterwards, as I have been informed, 
came to the barons de Wake; a 


very eminent in theſe parts, till Edward the Second's 

time z but then, by an heir female, their inheritance 
came, in the right of marriage, to Edmund of Wood- 
ſtock earl of Kent, youngeſt ſon to king Edward the 


in Northamptonſhire, ſtill remaining. 


to Henry Rich lord Kenſington, created carl of Hol- 
land, April 3, in the '22d of James the Firſt ; he was 


title of earl of Warwick by the death of Charles Rich, 
earl of that place, his couſin- german: 


of Warwick and Holland; and, he dying, both de- 
ſcended to his ſon Edward-Henry.] 
The other part of this county, commonly called 


no leſs fruitful. [The reaſon why Ethelwerd calls 
it Ceoſtefne ſylva, i. e. the wood Ceoſtefne,” 
(whereas, at preſent, no ſuch thing appears) is, be- 


the diviſion, where now are the large fens, called 


the 'trunks of trees are dug up in ſeveral ditches 
thereabouts, which he covered, about two feer, with 


is 


the 


' | Holland reaches ſcarce ſix miles farther; it was en- 


Crow 
denſis. 


of Peterborough, (Who was alſo inraged againſt the 

Normans) he broke out into open war againſt the 
forementioned Yvo, and often conquered him, and 
at laſt took him priſoner, and would not ſuffer him 


His daughter was married to Hugh 


[And ſo much for Holland, which, as well as 
Lindſey-diviſion, has had its earls, and gave a title 


ſucceeded by Robert, his ſon, who had the additional 


whereupon 
both titles were enjoyed by Edward Rich, ſtyled earl 


cauſe there was formerly a great foreſt at this end of 


Deeping-fens, &. a plain argument whereof is, that - 


of which family Alanus de Croeun founded the priory Naa. de 
of Freſton; and, at length, Petronilla, the heireſs Barons of 
of the family, being twice married, brought no {mall F Purton 


Croeune. N 


Anjou, whoſe inſolences were ſuch, that Herward, Herwatd, the 
| the Saxon, could not bear them. 
a perſon of an excellent diſpoſition and great valour, 

* ſon of Leofrick lord of Brane or Bourne; and, Ingul 
ſeeing his own and his country's ſafety now at ſtake, 


This Herward was Engliſmman. 


2 


giance and protection; and, indeed, his valour, which _ 


a family who, being Barons of 
much inriched by the eſtate of the Eſtotevilles, were Wake. 


Firſt. From F a younger branch is deſcended the an- 4 E Alt 7 
cient and famous family of the Wakes of Bliſworth en. 


Keſtevan, but by Ethelwerd, an ancient author, Ce- Ketevan, 
oſtefne-wood, borders upon Holland on the weſt, and 
is happy in an air much more wholeſome, and a foil | 


a able black mold. And * a curious perſon (to whom e Mr. Neale, 
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the world. is indebted: "M this and Schbr diſtaveries in | 
this county) affirms, that, in a ditch. of his own, at 
the edge of the fens, there were ſeveral trunks of 
trees lying in the bottom, and in another place as 
many acorns turned out of one hole, as would fill a 
hat; very firm and hard, but coloured black; and 
yet, now, there is no tree ſtanding near that place by 
a mile, except here and there a willow lately ſet. The 
ſame worthy perſon adds, that he has by him the 
+ Dat. Weſt, copy of the exemplification of the + letters patents 
oh 1, ann0 of James the Firſt, wherein he recites, by way of in- 
Ring ſpeximus, the || letters patents of Henry the Third, 
|| Dat. Portſ- who thereby disforeſted the ſaid foreſt of Keſtevan for 
mouth, Apr. | 
23, regni 14. ever; which was alſo confirmed. by letters patents of 
*'20 Edw. * Edward the Third, wherein the ſaid foreſt is butted 
Ll. and bounded, to extend on one ſide from Swafton to 
Eaſt-Dceping, as Careſdike extends itſelf (which is 
a dike, running croſs the top of the fens, not only 
of Deeping-ten, | but alſo of that great fen beyond 
the river Glen, called Lindſey-level;) and, on the | 
Morton, Other ſide, to the diviſion called Holland. This Ca- 
Northampt. reſdike, or Caerdike, is a broad, deep, artificial chan- 
P. 513. nel, which formerly extended from the river Nen, 
| a little below Peterborough, to the river Witham, | 
about three miles below Lincoln; it being almoſt | 
forty miles in length, and ſuppoſed - by ſome. to have 
been the work of the Romans and .navigable.] 
This Keſtevan-diviſion is larger than the other, and 
is in all parts adorned with mote towns. On the 
Stamford. border, upon the river Welland, ſtands Stamford, in 
|| Z /axe f uc- Saxon dreanFopd, 1] built of ſtone, from which it has 
File, its name; it is a populous town of good reſort, en- 
dowed with divers privileges, and walled about : 
« It. paid geld“ (as Domeſday-book has it) & for 
« twelve hundreds and a half to the army, and to- 
| « wards the merz, and Danegeld ; and it had in it 
« fix wards.” [As to the antiquity of it, our Eng- 
Lib. v p. 203. liſh hiſtorians afford us very large teſtimonies. Henry 
Huntingdon, in his deſcription. of the wars between 
Edmund Ironſide” and the Danes, calls it & an ancient 
« city;” and Ingulphus tells us there were terms 
| held at Stamford; and Hoveden, in the book of 
Crowland, calls it Stamfordſhire, it being a county- 
town; and very commodious it is for that uſe, this 
end of Lincolnſhire, adjoining to it, being thirty-ſix 
miles from Lincoln, and the end of Northampton- 
tire, next it on that fide, no leſs from Northampton; 
which diſtance 1s a great inconvenience to the inha- | 
bitants, as often as their buſineſs calls them to the 
public aſſizes.] When king Edward the elder for- 
tified the ſouthern banks of the rivers, to hinder the 
Daniſh in roads from the north; he built, on the ſouth 
bank over-againſt this town, a very ſtrong caſtle, 
called now Sranafont aw: as Marianus affirms. But, 
at this day, nothing of it is to be ſeen, for the 
My — common report is, and the foundation: plot itſelf wit- 
Northamp- neſſes, that the caſtle, which Stephen fortified in the 
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Page 515. 


Page 249. 


Stamford- 
Baron. 


33 civil wars againſt Henry of Anjou, ſtood in the very 
on the weſt town. 189975 alſo tells us, that there was a mint for 
— ts © coining of money in Stamford- Baron, in the time of 
Spittal. king Athelſtan; but this probably was a privilege 


granted to the abbots of Peterborough ; for this is 

that pariſh which is in Northamptonſhire, and is within 

a diſtinct liberty granted to them.] Afterwards, when 

ib Trou. in Henry of Anjou was King of England, he gave © the 
the Exche- 4 whole village of Stamford (being his demeſne,) 

4 8 excepting the fees of the barons and knights of 
the {aid village, to Richard de Humez or Humetz, 

who was conſtable to our lord the king, to hold 

of him by homage and other ſervice.” And, af. 


> 


- 


; 


| diers ſtormed and utterly. deſtroyed it with fire and 
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terwards, „the ſame was held by William earl of | 
„Warren, by the favour of king John.“ In Ed. wangen of 
ward the Third's reign; [(not to mention What the 
fragment of an old manuſcript Hiſtory ſays concern- 

ing an univerſity here, long before our Saviour;)] un 
univerſity, for the ſtudy and profeſſion of liberal arts 

and ſciences, was begun here; which the inhabitants 

look upon as their greateſt ger for, when the hot 
conteſts at Oxford broke out between the ſtudents of 

the north and the ſouth, a great number of them 
withdrew and ſettled here. However, à little While 

after, they returned to Oxford, and put an end to 

the new univerſity which they had ſo lately begun; 

and from henceforward it was provided, by an oath 

to that purpoſe; that no Oxford-· man ſhould; profeſs 

at Stamford. ¶ Here are ſtill the remains of two col- 

| leges, one called Black-hall, and the 'other-Brazen- Black-hall 
noſe ; on the gate whereof is a great brazen noſe and unf Galle. 
a ring through 1 it, like that of the ſame name at Ox- ges. 
ford. And it is evident, 'that this did not take its 
pattern from Oxford, but Oxford from it; inaſmuch. 

as that at Oxford was not built before the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, and this is at leaſt as old as Ed- 
ward the Third, and probably older,] Notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs of their univerſity, trade itſelf ſupported 
the town, till, in the heat of the civil war between 
the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, the northern ſol- 


Hig 
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Bri 
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ſword ; and, fince that, it could never perfectly re- 
cover and come up to its former glory, though it is 
in a good condition at this day, {being the faireſt 
built and beſt compacted town in the county, and 
finely ſeated for pleaſure and convenience.] It is go- 
verned * by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-= * By an al- 
four burgeſſes ; [but, when this began is not ſo cer- omg 2 of 
tain, it being much older than tlie firſt charter that . 
they have: for there is a liſt of ſixty upon the court- 
roll, ſworn there, before the incorporation, viz. from 
1398 to 1460, the firſt year of Edward the Fourth; 
ſo that Edward the Fourth, by his charter, ſeems ra- 
ther to have confirmed an old cuſtom, than to have 
eſtabliſned a new one. It is very obſervable here, 
that they have the | cuſtom, which Littleton, the fa. 
mous common- lawyer, calls Borough Engliſh, i. e. 
the younger ſons inherit what lands or tenements their 
fathers die poſſeſſed of, within this manor.] It has 
+ five pariſh-churches ; the fourteenth, which it an- About 7% 
ciently had, being reduced, by an act of parliament, C- 1 
in the 2d year of king Edward the Sixth; one alſo 2 Ed. v1. n. ; 
hath been turned into a free-ſchool; and another uni- 59+ 
ted to the church of All- ſaints.] It hath likewiſe a 
very fair old hoſpital, founded by William Brown, 
an inhabitant; beſides another on this ſide the bridge, 
built by the Neſtor of Britain, William Cecil baron y Lately | 
of Burleigh, upon his fixing that ſtately i ſeat at Bur- built, Et 
leigh, of which I have already ſpoken in Northamp- - | | 
tonſnire. He lies buried in a ſplendid tomb, in Nee George's | 
St. Martin's periſh-church-ſin'-Stamford-Baron ;] a © 
perſon, to ſay no more, who lived long enough to 
nature, and long enough to glory, but not long enough 
to his country. [After the death of William earl of 
Warren, the manor, borough, and caſtle of Stam- | 
ford were granted to John earl of Warren by Edward 
the Firſt, and by his death reverted to the crown; 
after five or ſix re- grants from the crown to ſeveral 
of the greateſt nobility, and as many returns to it, 
either by forfeiture or for want of heirs male, queen 
Eliſabeth granted them to William Cecil, firſt lord 
Burleigh; from whom they deſcended to — 5 
55 
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daughter and coheir of —— earl. of Exeter, 


was 
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was married to ae the firſt carl of Stam 
ford; advanced to that dignity by king Charles the 
Firſt, in the third year of his reign. * He was father 
of Thomas lord Grey of Grooby, who died in his fa- 
ter's life-time in 1657, having married Dorothy, 
the daughter and coheir of Edward Bouchier earl of 
Bath; by which match, Thomas, late earl of Stam- 
ford, was deſcended from Thomas of Woodſtock 
duke of Glouceſter, and from the Bohuns earls of 
Eſſex, Hereford, and Northampton, and ſeveral other 
noble families. But, he dying, on January 31, 
1719-20, aged fixty-ſeven, without ſurviving iſſue, 
his titles, and part of his eſtate, deſcended to Henry 
Grey, eſq; ſon to. John Grey, the third ſon of Henry, 
the firſt earl of Stamford ; and his counteſs, ſurviv- 
ing him, died, November 9, 1722. His ſon Harry 
| ſucceeded him in his titles and eſtate, and departed 
this life at Enfield-hall in the county of Stafford in 
all October, 1739 3 whoſe eldeit ſon and heir then be- 
le. came earl of Stamford, and is now living.] 
Though there are in this place ſome remains of 


antiquity, and the Roman highway, (which you ſee, 


as ſoon as you are out of this town, northward,) clearly 
High-dike. ſhews, that there was formerly a ferry here; yet they 
Gauſennz, do not prove, that this was that Gauſennæ which An- 
toninus places at ſome ſmall diſtance from hence. 
Brigcaſter- But ſince the little village Brigcaſterton (which by its 
22 5 very name appears to be ancient) is but a mile off, 


way; the nearneſs of the name Guaſh to Gauſennæ, 
| and the diſtance not inconſiſtent, make me believe, 
Dr. Gale, at till time + produce ſome more probable conjecture, 
eie an. that Gauſennæ is at preſent call Brigeaſterton. If 1 
ſwering the ſhould think Stamford ſprang from the ruins of this 
| a | 4g town, and that this part of the county is called Keſ- 


al. OY BY Duobrive. tevan from Gauſennæ, as the other part is named 


„ and 
reader take it as a bare opinion, and paſs what judg- 
ment upon it he thinks fit. It is the current belief, 
that this Gauſennæ was demoliſned (as Henry arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon relates) when the Picts and 
Scots ravaged this country as far as Stamford; where 
our Hengiſt and his Saxons, with great reſolution 
and gallantry, ſtopped their progreſs, and forced them 
to fly in great diſorder, leaving many dead, and many 
more priſoners, behind them. [Behind Stamford 
and Lincoln, in the Keſtevan-diviſion, are many, 


The fpaws. ſpaws or mineral chalybeate ſprings ; as, at Bourne, 
it 7, | 


VI. ne 8 vid. infra, hall, three miles north of Sleeford : “ Thoſe, chiefly 
to bo, proceed. 5 CE. 


1 F as we travel to the north, the firſt town we 


y Deeping. meet with is Deeping, that is, as Ingulphus has it, 
4 | «4. a deep meadow, where Richard de Rulos, cham- 
| “ herlain to William the Conqueror, by throwing 
orge's | 


many houſes, which, in all, made a large village.“ 
This Deeping, or * deep meadow,” is, indeed, very 
properly ſo called; for the plain which lies beneath 
it, many miles in compaſs, is the deepeſt in all this 
marſhy country, and the rendezvous of many waters ; 
and, what is very ſtrange, the channel of the river 
Olen, which is pent in by its banks, and runs from 
the weſt, lies much higher than this plain. [The 
manor came to the crown by the Black Prince's mar- 
rying Joan, the fair maid of Kent, who was 2 
VII. I. | 


_ where the river-Guaſh or Waſh croſſes the aer 


Lindſey from the city Lindum; I would have the 


Malcot by Folkingham, Pickworth, Newton, Aunſby, 
Aſerby, and, as is ſaid, in the grounds eaſt of Dunſby- | 


celebrated and uled, are Bourne and wa ah, But | 


In the eaſt part of 8 hich lies owirds | 


Deeping- © UP a great bank, ſhut out the river Welland, which | 
as: « uſed often to overflow; and built on the ſaid bank | 
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ter to Edmund of Woodſtock earl of Kent, and of 
Margaret, ſiſter and heireſs to Thomas Wake, the 

laſt of that line; it is very remarkable, that ſhe had 

been © twice married” before, and © twice divorced.”] 

Next, is Bourne, [which by the ſame marriage came Bourne. 
to the crown, together with Deeping, and is] remark- 

able for the + inauguration of king Edmund, and + This was 
for a caſtle of the Wakes ; who obtained for it, of "na To 
king Edward the Firſt, the privilege of a market. Suffolk, 
[Leland's account of it is, that, in his time, there Which le. 
appeared great ditches, and the dungeon-hill of it 

againſt the weſt end of the priory, ſomewhat diſtant 

from it, as on the other ſide of the ſtreet backward; 

that it belonged to the lord Wake, and that much 

ſervice of the Wake-fee was done to it, and every 

feodary knew his ftation and place of ſervice. The 
medicinal ſpring, ariſing here in a farm-yard, is as 

ſtrong as that at Aſtrop in Northamptonſhire, and is 

much drank in ſummer-time ; that other alſo, ſeven 

miles farther to the north, near the edge of the fens 

at Walcot by Folkingham, is much frequented by wal-ot. 
the gentry of late years, and is ſomething ſtronger 

than the other, as it purges both by urine and ſtool. | 
Not far from Bourne is Grimſthorp, the ſeat of his Grimfhorp. 
grace the duke of Ancaſter, lord ”_ chamberlain 

of England.] 

More to * the eaſt ſtands . . the * The north- 
barony of Andrew Lutterel ; and then Sempringham, os 
+ famous for a very fine houſe built by Edward baron + Now . 
Clinton, afterwards earl of Lincoln, [which is now Tarte 3 

utterel. 
ruinous ;] but, heretofore, for the religious order of Sempring- 
the Gilbertines, inſtituted by one Gilbert, lord of the _ 


« perſon, and ſingularly ſkilled in the education of 


| © women,” did, by the authority of pope Eugenius 


the Third, anno 1148, (contrary to the conſtitutions 
of  Juſtinian, which forbad all double monaſteries, 
that is, of men and women promiſcuouſly) introduce 
an order of men and women; which increaſed to that 
degree, that he himſelf founded thirteen convents of 
this order, and lived to ſee in them ſeven hundred 


| Gilbertine friars and eleven hundred ſiſters; but their 


chaſtity was not to be bragged of, if we may believe 


Nigellus, a n of that age, who thus — : 
them : | 


716 Hon font SR ails quedam parientes, 
Virgineoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt. 
Que paſtoralis baculi dotatur honore, 
Ila quidem melius, fertiliuſque parit. 
Vix etiam quevis ſterilis reperitur in illis, 
Donec eis ætas talia poſſe neget. 


Some are good breeders here, and others fail; 
But all is hid beneath. the ſacred veil. 

She, that with paſtoral ſtaff commands the reſt, 
As with more zeal, ſo with more fruit is dleſt. 
Nor any one the courteſy denies, 

Till age ſteals on, and robs them of their joys. 


Next is Folkingham, which 8 belonged to the + Belongs, C. 
Clintons; but it was once a barony of the Gaunts, Lords of 
deſcended from Gilbert de Gandavo or Gaunt, j ne- 1 
phew to Baldwin earl of Flanders, on whom William oy 

the Conqueror very liberally beſtowed great poſſeſ- 

ſions; for thus it is written in an old manuſcript : 
„Memorandum, that there came in with William the 

“ Conqueror one Gilbert de Gaunt, to whom the ſaid 

« William (having diſpoſſeſſed a woman named Dun- 


moch) granted the manor of Folkingham, with 
5Q « the 


Friars Gil- 
place; for he, as they write, being “ an admirable bertines. 


4385 R 
* the appurtenances thereunto belonging, and the 


ter de Gaunt his ſon and heir; who had Gilbert 
de Gaunt his ſon and heir; and Robert de Gaunt, 
his younger ſon; and the ſaid Gilbert, ſon and 
„heir, had Alice, his daughter and heir, who was 
* married to earl Simon, and gave many tenements 
<« to religious houſes, but died without iſſue by her. 
« Then the inheritance came to the aforeſaid Robert 
« de Gaunt, her uncle ; who had Gilbert his ſon and 
c heir, who had another Gilbert his ſon and heir, who 
< had alſo another Gilbert his ſon and heir, by whom 
the manor of Folkingham, with its appurtenances, 
„ was given to Edward, the ſon of Henry king of 
Pi. 27 H. III. England.” This Gilbert, as it is in the pleas of 


yn 13- the crown, from which this genealogy is proved, 
NC. 


nothing is more clear than that he held it in Edward 
1 45d. II. the Second's reign. Near this is Skrekingham, re- 


Skreking- markable for the death of Alfric, the ſecond earl of 


ham. 


Leiceſter, killed by Hubba the Dane; which place 
it is very probable that Ingulphus ſpeaks of, when 
he writes thus: © In Keſtevan, three Daniſh petty 
* kings were ſlain; and they interred them in a cer- 
<« tain village heretofore called Laundon, but now. 


« Tre king n. from this burial of the three 


« Kings. 
. 4 to the eaſt is  Hather, famous for ans 
4 Now the but the + Buſſies or Buſlies, who live here, and de- 
| Ons: rive their pedigree from Roger de Buſley, who was 
Sleetord. contemporary with the Conqueror; and then Sleeford, 
a4udaſtle of the biſhops of Lincoln, erected by Alex- 
Baron Huſſy. ander, the biſnop; where alſo John Huſſy, the firſt 
| adand laſt baron of that name, built himſelf a ſeat, but 
loſt his head for engaging in the inſurrection of 1537, 
when the feuds and differences about religion firſt 
Kime. broke out in England. A few miles off ſtands Kime, 
from whence a noble family, called de Kime, had 
their name; but the Umfrevils (three of whom were 
Earls of An- ſummoned to parliament, by the name of earls of 
Zus. Angus in Scotland) became at laſt poſſeſſors of it. 
The ſages of the common law would not allow the 
firſt of theſe (foraſmuch an Angus was not within the 
bounds of the kingdom of England) to be an earl, 
till he produced, in open court, the king's writ by 
which he was ſummoned to parliament under the title 
of earl of Angus. From the Umfrevils, it came to 
the Talbois; one of which family, named Gilbert, 
Was by Henry VIII, created baron Talbois; whoſe 
two ſons died without iſſue, and ſo the inheritance 
went by females to the families of the Dimocks, In- 
glebies, and others. 
Temple More to the weſt ſtands Temple 3 chat! is, as 
Bruer. J interpret it, Temple in the Heath;“ it ſeems to 
have been a preceptory of the templars, for there 
are {till the ruinous walls of a demoliſhed church, not 
unlike thoſe of the New Temple in London. Near 
Barons Dein- it is Blankeney, once the barony of the Deincourts, 
court. who flouriſhed in a continued ſucceſſion, from the 
coming in of the Normans to the time of Henry the 
Sicth; and then the heir male failed in William, 
whoſe two fiſters and heirs were married; the one to 
William Lovel, and the other to Ralph Cromwell. I 
was the more willing to take notice of this family, 
that I might, in ſome meaſure, anſwer the deſire of 
Edmund baron Deincourt, who was ſo very earneſt to 
preſerve the memory of his name, that, having no 


3/Jue male, he petitioned king Edward the Second for as I am informed, is dug 1 up not far from hence, and Ma, 


| liberty © to make over his manors ad arms to whom- Inqu. 21H, 
*« honour annexed to it. The ſaid Gilbert had Wal- 


<« ſued for ſervice againſt William de Scremby.” At 
laſt, the king gave it to Henry de Bellomonte ; for 


name, viz, Willielmus de Albiniaco, Brito.] By the 


large poſſeſſions; but Edmund baron Rouſe, the fon 


ſhire, and partly in Lincolnſhire. 
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** ſoever he pleaſed ; for he imagined, that both his þ EE an 
name and arms would go to the grave with Ki © 

and was very ſollicitous to have them ſurvive and 

* be remembered.” Accordingly, the king com- 

plied, and he had letters patents for that end; yet 

this ſirname, for aught I can find, is now quite ex- 

tint, and would have been forgotten for ever, if the 

memory of it had not been preſerved in books. 


In the weſt part of Keſtevan, where this county 
borders on Leiceſterſhire, on a ſteep and, as it ſeems, 
artificial hill, ſtands Belvoir or Beauvoir- caſtle, ſo Belvoir or 
called (whatever the name was formerly) from its — 
pleaſant proſpect; which (with the little monaſtery 
adjoining, [and belonging to Leiceſterſhire, as Mr. 
Burton pleads)] is ſaid to have been built by Tode- 
neius, a Norman; from whom, by the Albenies, Bri- 
tons, and by the barons Rouſe, it came by inheritance 
to the Manners's, + earls of Rutland. [Mr. Burton + Now 
differs ſomewhat from this account, being willing to dukes. 
have it raiſed by one of the Houſe of Albeney ; whoſe 
firſt name, indeed, he does not deny might be Tot- 
ney, or Todeney. He grounds his opinion upon ſome 
ancient records about the time of king Henry the Firſt, 
or elder, proving the Albenies to be then reſident 
here ; who were true natives of this land, and no Nor- 
mans or ſtrangers, as appears by the addition to their 


Co 


Boc 


pan 


firſt of the Manners's (Thomas) as I have heard, it | 
was rebuilt, after it had lain in ruins for many years; 
for William lord Haſtings, in ſpite to Thomas lord 
Rouſe who ſided with Henry the Sixth, did almoſt - 
demoliſh it, and, upon the attainder of the lord Rouſe, 
had it granted him by Edward the Fourth, with very 3 
of Thomas, did, by the favour of Henry the Seventh 

regain this his hereditary eſtate. About the caſtle are 

found the ſtones, called Aftroites ; which reſemble Atroites. 
little ſtars mixed one with another, having five rays 

in every corner, and in the middle of every ray a hol 

low. This ſtone, among the Germans, had its name 

from victory for they think, as Georgius Agricola 

writes, in his ſixth book of Minerals, that whoſoever _ 

carries this ſtone about him ſhall certainly be ſuc- 

ceſsful againſt his enemies; but I have not yet had 

an opportunity to make the experiment, whether this 

ſtone of our's, when put in vinegar, will move out 

of its place and whirl round, like that in Germany. 

The vale beneath this caſtle, commonly called from 

it © the vale of Belyoir,” is pretty large, and ren- The . of 
dered exceeding pleaſant by corn-fields and paſtures ; Belvoir. 
which lies partly in Leiceſterſhire and Noting 


If not in this yery place, yet certainly very near 1. 
ſtood formerly that Margidunum which Antoninus Margidu- 
mentions next to Vernometum; as appears plainly num. 
enough, both by its name, and by the diſtances from 
Vernometum and the town Ad Pontem, otherwiſe 
Paunton; for Antoninus places i it between them. It 
ſeems to have taken this ancient name from Marga, 
and from the ſituation; for Marga, among the Bri- 
tons, was a ſort of earth with which they manured 
their grounds; and dunum, which ſignified © a hill,” 
is applicable only to high places. Burt I, for all that, 
queſtion this etymology, + ſeeing there is but little +SeeMarket- 
marle found in this place (the not ſearching for it Ncfteah in. 
being, perhaps, the reaſon ;) except the Britons, by fo ſuppoſed to 


the name of Marga, underſtand || plaiſter-ſtone, which, . be the old 


argidu- 


Cap 


fas Sm. 
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(as Pliny declares in his Natural Hiſtory). was in great 
requeſt among the Romans, who uſed it in _ plaiſ- | 


s vigil. terings and“ cielings. 
River Wi- Through this part of the ſhire runs Wicham, a little 
tam. river, but very full of pikes; and the northern parts 


of the diviſion are bounded by it. Its head is at a 


little town of the ſame name, not far from the ruins. 


Bitham. of Bitham-caſtle, which, as we find in an old pedi- 
gree, was given by William the Firſt to Stephen earl 
of Albemarle and Holderneſs, to inable him to feed 
his ſon, as yet a little infant, with fine white bread; 
for, at that time, nothing was eaten in Holderneſs 
but oat · bread, although it is now very little uſed there. 

1 This caſtle, in the reign of Edward the Third, (when 

Matt. Par. William de Fortibus earl of Albemarle, rebelliouſly 

fortified it, and plundered the whole neighbourhood) 
was laid almoſt level with the ground; and, after- 

wards, it became the ſeat and, as it were, the head 

Colvil. of the barony of the Colvils, who lived for a long 

| time in very great honour, but, failing in Edward the 
Third's time, the Gernons and the Baſſets of Sapcot 
had this inheritance, in the right of their wives. 

[A little way from the head of the river Witham, 

Boothby- (at a ſmall diſtance from it, lies Boothby-pannel, 

kannel. upon which Dr. Robert Sanderſon, particularly fa- 

mous for his great knowledge in caſuiſtical divinity 
(who was for ſome years rector there) has intailed a 

laſting name and honour; as he did afterwards upon 
the regius-profeſſor's chair at Oxford, and the ſee of 

+ Lel. MS. Lincoln. The reaſon of the name we learn from + 


Pe FL ' Leland, who tells us, there was one Boutheby, of 

very ancient time, whoſe heir- 3 Was married to 
Paynelle.] 

paunton. Hard by, upon the river, ſtands Pai, which 


| boaſts much of its antiquity ; chequered pavements 
of the Romans are often dug up in it, and here was 
formerly a bridge over the river : for both the name 


Paunton, and its diftance, not only from Margidu- 


num, but alſo from Croco-calana, ſhew, that this is 
Ad Pontem, that * Ad Pontem, which Antoninus places ſeven 
1 FEY miles from Margidunum ; for Antoninus calls that | 
in Nonlin: ' town Croco-calana which we now call S Ancaſter, 
lamſhire, being at preſent only one direct ſtreet along the mili- 
+ Colling- "* tary way; one part of which, not long ſince, belonged 
ham, in Not- to the Veſcies ; and the other to the Cromwells. A 


Rag wi learned antiquary „Dr. Stukeley, thinks, that this is 
* *. the Cauſennis, in Antoninus's Itinerary; and, to ſup- 
Trand. 31 port his opinion, adds as follows: The terms, or 
9 „ two towns, between which it is placed in Iter. V, 


« ſufficiently eſtabliſhes the ſituation, and they are all 

cc well known and acknowledged; thus, Durobrivos 

% Cauſennim, m. p. xxx. Lindum m. p. xxvi; for 

* Paunton is chirty miles from the Roman Durobrive, 

or the paſſage of the Hermen-ſtreet over the Nen 
« river above Peterborough, and twenty-ſix from 
Lincoln.“ And,” (adds he) © undoubtedly, 

« this was the ſtation, upon the Hermen-ſtreet, be- 

„ tween Brigcaſterton twelve Roman miles off, and 

 .**. Ancaſter ſeven; which were Roman ſtations, and 

« walled about; but now their names are loſt. All 

« about Paunton the Romans inhabited very fre- 

« quently, at at Kirk-Noke particularly; where great 

« quantities of antiquities have been found; like- 

4 wiſe, at Strawton, many Roman coins have been 

dug up, and ſubterraneous vaults diſcovered.” In 

the entrance on the ſouth ſide, I ſaw a trench; and it 

* Caftrum. is very evident it was a camp formerly, as on the 
other ſide, towards the weſt, we ſee certain ſummer- 
camps of the Romans. It ſeems to have had that 
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| hill, and we read, in Giraldus Cambrenſis and Nin- 

nius, that, among the Britons, Cruc-maur ſignified 

a great hill,” and Cruc- occhidient, * a mount to 

* the weſt;” but I leave others to find cut the mean- 

ing of the word Colana. The antiquity of this town 

appears by the Roman coins, [(ſome of which + Le- + Itinerar. 
land found to have been diſcovered, before his time z)] WS. N. 20. 
as alſo by the vaults that are often met with, by its 
ſituation on the military way, and by the fourtcen 

miles diſtance between this and Lincoln (the go 

lying over a green plain, called Ancaſter-heath ; ; 


| juſt ſo many Antoninus makes it to be between oa 


calana and Lindum. But let us follow the river. 


Near Paunton, we ſee Grantham, a pretty popu- Grantham, 
hon town, [and a large market and corporation ;] 
adorned with a ſchool, built by Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter; and with a fair church, having a ſpirc- 
ſteeple [two hundred and eighty feet in height; ] of 
which abundance of ſtories are told. | At this place, 


by rhe munificence of the pious lady Camden. Henry, f*1d, in 

| eldeſt ſon of Henry d' Naſſau, Seignior d Auverquerque, — 
a deſcendant from Maurice of Naſſau, prince of 
Orange, was, in the roth year of William the Third, 
advanced to the title of earl of Grantham, being cre- 

ated at the ſame time viſcount Boſton and baron of 

Alford. Theſe titles being extinct in this family, Collinss 
the title of Grantham was revived in a barony by let- Feer e. | 
ters patent, bearing date the 7th of April, 1761, in 

the perſon of Sir Thomas Robinſon, knight of the 

bath; then created lord Grantham, baron Grantham, 

The title of Boſton was alſo revived in a barony in 

the perſon of Sir William Irby, baronet, who was 

raiſed to the dignity of the peerage by letters patent, 
bearing date, April 4, 1761, by the ſtyle and title 

of lord Boſton, baron of Boſton. Within a mile of 

this town, ſtands Belton, a new-built houſe, belong- Belton, 
ing to the family of the Brownlows (now lords Tyr- 
connel in Ireland; ) one of the moſt regular and beau- 

tiful ſeats in this county. Over-againſt Belton is Sedg- Sedgbrook. 
brook ; in the church whereof is a particular bury- 
ing-place of the family of the Markhams, to whom 

this lordſhip, till very lately, belonged. Of this fa- 

mily was the famous judge Markham, who, being 
diſplaced on a very honourable account, and having 

thereby deſervedly obtained the name of © the upright 

cc judge, » retired hither, and built this burying- 7 

place, and over it a chamber, where he lodged, and 

ſpent his latter days i in great piety and devotion ; here 

alſo he was buried in a fair marble tomb, which ſtill 

remains, not much defaced.] 


| Beneath Grantham, near the little village Herlax- Herlaxton, | 
ton, was a brazen veſſel plowed up in the laſt age [but 

one z] wherein they found an old-faſhioned gold hel- 

met, ſtudded with jewels, which was preſented to Ca- 
tharine of Spain, queen Dowager to king Henry the 

Eighth. [In the ſame plot (as Leland faith) they 

found alſo beads of filver, and wricings corrupted, 

more lately, in the open fields of Denton; near this Philoſoph, 
place, was diſcovered a Roman pavement, in moſaic 2 wo 
work. It has been a very large room, about thirty " 
feet, both ways.] From hence Witham (in a long 

courſe northward) runs near Somerton-caſtle, built by Somerton. 
Anthony Bec biſhop of Durham, by whom it was Lib. Dunel- 


menſis. 


given to Edward the Firſt; and a little after to Wil- Lords of 


England: from him deſcended the family of the viſ- 
counts de Bellomonte, which, in the laſt age [but 
one,] was in a manner extinct, when the ſiſter and 
heir of the laſt viſcount was married to John lord 


name from its ſituation; for it lies under a | 


| Lovel 


a weekly lecture, very well endowed, was founded See Wake- | | 
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liam de Bellomonte, who, about that time, came into Bellomont. 
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Lovel of Tichmerſh , but we have ſpoken [ſee after- 
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wards Ereſby] already of this family, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire. From hence the river winds, towards the ſouth- 
eaſt, through a fenny country ; and it diſcharges itſelf 


into the German ocean a little below Boſton, after it 


has bounded Keſtevan to the north. Though this 
river falls from a ſteep deſcent and large channel into 
the ſea, yet, by reaſon of the great floods in winter, 
it overflows the fens on each ſide, with no ſmall loſs 


to the country; however, theſe waters are drained in 


the ſpring by ſluices, which they call Gotes. 


| Lindſey. 


On the other ſide of Witham, lies the third part of 
this county, called Lindſey, and by Bede Lindiſſi, 
from the chief city of this ſhire ; it is bigger than 


Holland, and Keſtevan, jutting out into the ocean | 
with a large front, which has the ſea continually play- 
ing upon it, to the eaſt and north; on the weſt, is the 


| Nor ſcorn the viſit of the hu mble flood. 


river Trent; on the ſouth, it is parted from Keſtevan 


F offe dike, 
Hoveden. 


| Torkſey. 


| Doweſdlay- 
| book. 


by the Witham and by the Foſſe-dike (ſeven miles in 


length) which was cut by Henry the Firſt between 
the Witham and the Trent, for the convenience of 
carriages in theſe parts. At the entrance of this dike 
into the Trent, ſtands Tork ſey, in Saxon, Tupcefið; 
now a little mean town, but heretofore very noted; 

for there were in it, before the Norman times, (as it 
is in Domeſday-book) two hundred burgers, who en- 
joyed many privileges, on condition that they ſhould 


carry the king's ambaſſadors, as often as they came 


that way, down the river Trent, in their own barges, | 
and conduct them as far as York. {Their ancient 


charter is {till preſerved here; and they enjoy thereby 


the privilege of a toll from ſtrangers who bring cattle 
or goods this way; as alſo the privilege of a fair on 
Monday in Whitſun- week, much reſorted to by thoſe 


parts. Our countryman Sheringham ſeems to ſtrain 
too hard, when he endeavours to make the name of 


skelling- 

_ _thorp. 
About 5 20l. 
per. annum. 

June 26, 
1693. 
A40odol. 


Lindum. 


this place favour his conjecture, which he grounds 
upon Mela, that the Turks were the ſame nation with 
the Tyrſagetz and the reſt of the,Goths, from whom 
our anceſtors were deſcended ; unleſs this were coun- 
tenanced by ſome peculiar paſſage in hiſtory, there 
is nothing but the bare ſimilitude of names; and that 
too can contribute nothing, if Mr. Somner's opinion 
may be taken, who derives it from Tpoge, a cock- 
boat; and 1xe, an iſland. Two miles weſt from Lin- 
coln is Skellingthorp, the lordſhip whereof (of great 
value) was + bequeathed to Chriſt's-hoſpital in Lon- 
by the lord of it, Henry Stone; this worthy perſon 
gave alſo, along with it, his n | Pn eſtate 
to the ſame pious uſe.] | 

At the joining of the dike to | Witham, fend, the 
metropolis of this county, called by Ptolemy and An- 
toninus Lindum ; by the Britons Lindcoit from the 


| woods, (inſtead of which it is in ſome places falſely 


Lincoln. 


Fol. 24. b. 


written Luitcoit;) Bede calls it Lindecollinum, and 
the city Lindecollina; but, whether from its ſituation 
on a hill, or becauſe it was formerly a colony, I will 
not undertake to determine. The Saxons called it 
Lindo-collyne and Linb-cyllanceayzep ; the Normans 
Nichol; we Lincoln; the Latines Lincolnia; from 
whence Alexander Necham 1 in his treatiſe de Divina 
Sapientia: 


— 


Zane columen Lincolnia, ſiue columna, 
' Munifica falix gente, repleta bonis. 


Her pillar thee, great Lincoln, Lindſey owns, 
Fam'd for thy ſtore of goods and bounteous ſons. 


Mr. Twyne, in his + Breviary of Britain, ſays, 


| welt ſide of the High-ſtreet here.] The Saxons being 


« firſt of all, converted the governor of the city Lin- | 
* colma (whoſe name was Blecca) with his family 
he alſo built in this city a curious church of ſtone, 


“ repairing, or beaten down by ſome enemy; but 
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| that he has obſerved the name Nichol many times in 


ancient charters, and in the records of the earls thereof, 

written in the French tongue; and, even as low as . 
Edward the Fourth's time, William Caxton, in his Pag. 14 
Chronicle, calls it Nichol.] Others believe it had its? _ 
name from the river Witham, which, ſay they, was 

formerly called Lindis; but for that they have no 

authority. For my part, I cannot agree with them; 

for Necham himſelf, who wrote * five hundred years * Four, C. 
ago, calls this river Witham, in the following verles : 


Trenta tibi piſces mittit, Lincolnia, ſed te 
Nec dedigneris, Withama parvus adit. 


Trent, Lincoln, ſends the fiſh that load thy halls, 1 
And little Witham creeps along thy walls, 5 
And waits on thee himſelf; and be not proud, 


I ſhould rather Satin | it from the Bririſh w word Lhia, | 
which, with them, ſignifies a lake; for I was informed 
by the citizens, that formerly the Witham has been 
wider at Swanpole below the city, although, at this 
day, it is pretty broad. I need take no notice of 
Lindaw in Germany: (ſanding by the lake Acronius ; 50 
nor of Linternum in Italy, ſituated upon a lake; 
ſince Tallhin, Glan- hin, and Linlithgo, are towns 

in Britain, ſtanding upon lakes. The city is very 
large and noted; built on the fide of a hill, where 
the Witham winds about to the eaſt, and, being di- 
vided into three ſmall channels, watereth the lower art 
of it. That the ancient Lindum of the Britons ſtood 
on the very top of the hill, which is of very difficult , 
aſcent, and ran much farther in length northward than 
the gate. Newport, i is evident, by the plain marks of 
a rampire and deep ditches remaining to this day. 
[Leland ſays, that, beyond old Lincoln, much money Niner. p. 21. 
was found in the north fields; and I know not any 


one who removes Lindum from hence, except Talbot, 


who fixes it at Lenton in Nottinghamſhire; which 
opinion is conſidered in its proper place.] Vortimer, 

that warlike Briton, who had ſo often worſted the 
Saxons, died in this city, and was here interred, though 

he left commands to the contrary; for he (as it is re- 
lated by Ninnius, the diſciple of Eluodugus) hoped 
and believed, that, [like Scipio's,] his ghoſt would 
defend Britain from the Saxons, if he ſhould be buried 

on the ſea-ſhore ; but the Saxons, after they had de- 
moliſhed this old Lindum, firſt inhabited the ſouth 
ſide of the hill, and fortified it with the ruins of the 
former town; then they went down to the river, and 

built in a place called Wickanford, and walled it 
where it was not guarded by the water. [Of this it 

is that Leland tells us, he heard ſay, that the lower laser 5. al· 
part of Lincoln was all marſhy, won by policy, and 
inhabited for the convenience of the water hard by; 
that in it he ſaw eleven parochial churches, beſides 

one in ruins; and that the White-Friars was on the 


+ Pro 
ſeated here, Paulinus, as Bede affirms, < preached Bede. 
the word of God in the province of Lindſey, and, 


the roof whereof is either fallen down for want of 


the walls are, in a great meaſure, ſtanding.” Af- 
terwards, the Danes won it twice by aſſault ; firſt, 
when thoſe pillaging troops took it, out of whoſe 


_ Edmund Ironſide recovered. it by force; ſe- 


andy, 


21. 
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| condly, when Canutus took it, from whom it was 
retaken by Ethelred, who, on his return out of Nor- 


mandy, valiantly drove Canutus out of this town, 
and, beyond all expectation, recovered England, 
when 1 it was almoſt loſt. In Edward the Confeſſor's 


| reign, there were in it, as it is ſet down in Domel- 


day-book, < one thouſand and ſeventy manſions inha- 


s bited, and twelve liegemen having fac and ſoc.” 
In the Norman times, as Malmſbury relates, it was 


one of the more populous cities of England, and 
,a mart for all goods coming by land and water ;” 


for, at that time, there were taxed in it (as it is in 


the ſaid Domeſday-book) nine hundred burgeſſes; 
„ and many dwelling-houſes, to the number of one 


* hundred ſixty and fix, were deſtroyed for the caſtle, 
= « with ſeventy-four more without the limits of the 
4 caſtle, not by the oppreſſion of the ſheriff and his 
« miniſters, but by misfortune, poverty, and fire.” 


William the Firſt, to ſtrengthen it and to keep the 
citizens in awe, built a yery large and ſtrong caſtle 
on the ridge of the hill ; and, about the ſame time, 


Remigius, biſhop of Dorcheſter, for a farther orna- 
ment, transferred his ſee hither from Dorcheſter, a 


Little town in the fartheſt part of his dioceſe. And, 


when the church, which had been erected by Pauli- 
nus, was decayed and fallen, © the aforeſaid Remi- 


“ gius bought certain lands in the very higheſt part 


e of the city near the caſtle, which overtops all” (as 
Henry of Huntingdon notes) © with its mighty towers, 
and built in a ſtrong place a ſtrong and fine church 


<« dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed it with 
« forty-four prebends; at which the archbiſhop of 


Tork was much offended, for he claimed” the ju- 


tiſdiction of the place. This church, being diſ- 


1 figured by fire, was afterwards repaired.” (as the 
ſaid Henry mentions) with very great perfection, 
c in point of workmanſhip, by Alexander,” that 


munificent biſhop of Lincoln, of whom the foreſaid 


William of Malmſbury ſpeaks thus : © Seeing he was 


&« Jooked on as a prodigy for the ſmallneſs of his body, 


e his mind ſtrove to excel and to make the greater 


« figure ;” and, ne other e a yore of that 
age wrote thus: 


N55 dare fetinans gr bo 1 rogentur, 
uod nondum dederat, nondum ſe credit babere. 


Still with frank gifts preventing each requeſt, 
What is not yet bees. he thinks not Av poſ- 
| ſeſs'd. 


And not only theſe two, but Robert Bloet, who 
was predeceſſor to Alexander, and R. de Beaumeis, 
Hugo Burgundus, and their ſucceſſors, contributed 
to bring this work (which was too much for one biſhop) 

to its preſent ſtate and grandeur. The whole pile is 
not only very ſumptuous, but very beautiful, and 


t Propyleum. Taiſed with exquilite art; eſpecially, that + porch on 
the weſt end, which attracts and delights the be- 


holder's eye. Although there are ſeveral tombs of 
biſhops and others in this church, yet the only ones, 
to be taken notice of here, are that of braſs in which 
the intrails of the moſt excellent queen Eleanor, wife 
to Edward the Firſt, are interred ; and that of Ni- 
cholas de Cantelupo, with one or two belonging to 


- ttzhe family of Burgherſh ; alſo that of Catharine Swin- 


ford, third wife to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſ- 


ter, and mother of the Somerſet-family ; with whom 
Lies buried her daughter Joan, d wife to 8 


Vo I. I. 
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Nevil, the firſt earl of Weſtmoreland, who made * 
huſband happy in a numerous iſſue. 

The dioceſe of the biſhops of Lincoln (of far greater 
extent than that of the biſhops of Sidnaceſter, who, 
in the primitive Saxon church, preſided 1 in this county) 


contained under it ſo many counties, that it ſunk under 
its own weight; and though Henry the Second took 


out of it the dioceſe of Ely, and Henry the Eighth 


thoſe of Peterborough and Oxford ; yet it is ſtill ac- 
counted the largeſt biſhopric in England, both in ju- 
riſdiction and the number of ſhires ; and it contains 


no leſs than one thouſand, two hundred, and forty. 


ſeven pariſh-churches. Many excellent biſhops have 
governed this ſee, ſince Remigius; but it is beſide 


my deſign to enumerate them: and therefore I make 
no mention of Robert Bloet, on whom William Rufus 
ſet an amercement of fifty thouſand pounds, alledg- 


4 


ing that the biſhop's title to the city of Lincoln was Hoveden, 


invalid; nor of that generous Alexander, who was 


ſo. extravagantly fond of prodigious buildings; nor 
yet of Hugo Burgundus, who, being canoniſed, had 


his corpſe carried to the grave on the ſhoulders . of 


a | © king John and his nobles, out of reſpect and duty” 
(as my author ſays) © to God and the fainted prelate.“ 


I muſt not, however, omit to mention two perſons ; 


and linguiſt than could be expected from the age he 


the one is Robert Groſthead, a much better ſcholar He ded 


anno 1233. 


Matth. Paris 
lived in; © an awful reprover of the pope, a monitor and an ano- 


to the king, a lover of truth, a corrector of pre- nymous hiſ· 


< lates, a director of prieſts, an inſtructor of the 


«* clergy, a maintainer of ſcholars, a preacher to the 


« people, and a diligent ſearcher of Scripture, a mallet 


to the Romaniſts, &c.“ The other is the right 
reverend father Thomas Cooper, who hath highly 
deſerved of the commonwealth of learning, and of 


the church ; and whom I am bound, in particular, ta 


honour, as the maſter in whoſe ſchool I muſt grate- 
fully own I had my education. The city itſelf alſo 
flouriſhed for a long time, being made by Edward the 


torian. 


Third a ſtaple or mart for wool, leather, lead, &c. The ſtaple. 


Though it has not undergone any laſting or fatal 
| calamitics, yet it has been once burnt ; once beſieged, 


but in vain, by king Stephen, who was there over- 


thrown and made a priſoner; and once taken by 
Henry III, when it was held againſt him by his re- 


bellious barons, who had called in Lewis of France, C 


to take upon him the government of England; how- 


ever, it did not ſuffer much damage. Since that, it 


is incredible how it hath ſunk by degrees under the 


weight of time; for of fifty churches that were re- 


membered in it by our * grandfathers ; [(Leland ſays, So faid 
in his time, there was a tradition of fifty-two; )] there anno 1607. 


are + now. ſcarce eighteen remaining; ((to which + Anno 1607, 
Now many 
ruinous. 


number they were reduced by an act of parliament 


in the + reign of Edward the Sixth. )] It is (that I + Stat. 2 Ed. 
may alſo add this) fifty-three degrees and twelve mi- VI. n. 55 


nutes, in latitude ; and twenty-two degrees and fifty- 


two minutes, in longitude, = MW 


In the year 1739, in an out-houſe fronting Is weſt Philoſoph. 


Roman hypocauſtum, as thoſe who were eye- witneſſes p. 


Tranſact. 
end of the minſter, was diſcovered, in digging, a anno 1759 


underſtood it to be, from the ſeyeral parts and branches 15 alſo No. 


of it. 
Near Lincoln is Burton; 005 which Sir John 


Monſon, bart. and knight of the bath, was advanced Collins's 


Britain, by. the ſtyle and title of lord Monſon, baron 


May 28, 1728, His OP departed this life on 


By NED ER 4x Foly 


Monſon of Burton, by letters patent bearing date 


by king George II. to the dignity of a peer of Great Peerage 
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July 18, 1748, at his houſe in Piccadilly, and lies 


High-dike. 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 
263. 


Hiberſoyr. 


| Pkiloſ. 
Tranſ. N. 


665. 
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buried at South Carlton. He left three ſons: 1. John, 
now the ſecond lord Monſon: 2. Lewis (created, 
May 20, 1760, 33 George II, baron Sondes, of 
Lec's-court in Kent:) 3. m honourable wits 
Monſon. - 

As that mom Roman highway 1 1 direct 
from Stamford to Lincoln, ſo from hence it goes 
northward in a high and ſtraight, but yet here and 
there diſcontinued, cauſey, for about ten miles, to a 


little village called “ the Spittle in the ftreet;? and, 
farther, [to Hiberſtow, where (as alſo a mile beyond 


to the north) are to be ſeen the foundations of 'Ro- 


man buildings, with tiles, coins, and other marks of 


antiquity ; then through Scawby-wood by Broughton | 
(where have been found Roman tiles and bricks, || 
and abundance of petrified ſhells, ſome with the fiſh 
in them; and, near it, a petrifying ſpring ;) then 


through Appleby-lane, and at ſome little diſtance 


Winterton- 


WD 


Alkborough. 


from Roxby and Winterton, (at the former of which 
was lately diſcovered a Roman pavement of brick, 
ſlate, and cauk, ſet in curious figures and order; > as, 
at Winterton- cliff, have been Roman buildings, and, 
at Alkborough, two miles to the weſt, there 1s ſtill a 
ſmall ſquare camp or intrenchment;) then the way 


(leaving Wintringham about half a mile) goes to the 
Humber. It is called all along by the country-peo- 
pie © the High- ſtreet,“ being caſt up to a er height, 


Old. ret. 


| Nocton. 


and about ſeven yards broad.) 
About three miles from Lincoln, I oherved: ano- 


ther military highway, called Old-ſtreet, going out 
of this with a plain ridge to the weſt ; I ſuppoſe it is 
that which led to Agelocum, the next garriſon to Lin- 


dum ; but I will follow the road that I am 1n. 

The Witham, being now paſt Lincoln, runs, [on 
one hand, at ſome diſtance from Nocton, formerly a 
religious houſe, where is a very beautiful ſeat built 


by Sir William Ellis; and, on the other hand, at 


Barons of 
Truſbut. 


1 Earls, C. 


about the ſame diſtance,] by Wragby, a member of 
a barony called Truſbut; the title to which was con- 


veyed by the barons of Rouſe to the Manners' 8, now 
+ dukes of Rutland. [Here Sir Edmund Turner 


founded an hoſpital for clergymen's widows and others, 
in the year 1697; and here, in 1676, a woman brought 
forth a male child with two heads, which lived 8850 


7 hours :] afterwards, it fees the old ruined walls of 


Bardney. 


Oſwald's- : 
banner. 


Beapbena, or Peartaneu, commonly called Bardney, 
heretofore a famous monaſtery; where (as Bede writes) 
king Oſwald was interred, and had a banner of gold 
and purple over his tomb. The hiſtorians of the 
foregoing ages did not account it enough to extol 


| this molt Chriſttan hero Oſwald, unleſs to his glorious 


exploits they added ridiculous miracles; all which 1 
induſtriouſly omit. But that his hand remained here 


uncorrupted, for many hundred years, our anceſtors 
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| Lugulplus. 


believed, and a very ancient poet has told us: 


Nullo verme perit, nulla JOINT tabet 
Dextra viri, nullo conſtringi frigore, nullo 
Dilſolvi fervore poteſt, ſed ſemper eodem 

Immutata * pe}, Ni, mortua vivit. 


Secure from worm and rottenneſs appears 

The wond'rous hand ; nor cold nor heat it fears, 
Nor, e'er diffoly'd with cold or parch'd with heat, 
Lives after death, and keeps its former ſtate. 


This monaſtery, as Petrus Bleſenſis writes,“ being 
« formerly burnt down by the fury of the Danes, 
and, for many years together, not inhabited, Gil- 


| the front of the caſtle, not long ſince, were to be 


ſit; it afterwards came to be one of the ſeats of the 
Clintons, earls of Lincoln; beſides another at Sem+ 
pringham, which is alſo mentioned in this county. ] 


| off, fell to Pinſo; from whoſe children the eſtate came 
by the Bekes to the Willoughbies, who had very large Willough- 


with the ground in king Stephen's reign; after that, 


| king Richard the Second to the biſhop of Carliſle and 
| his ſucceſſors, for their habitation and maintenance, 


| parliament by colonel Cromwell z) the fight ſcarce 
laſted an hour, and the victory fell to the parliament.] 


„with his body, the right of the king and kingdom, 


* others whatſoever.” The Ban, a little lower at 


runs into the Witham. It is related, that Eudo and 


fl it by barony; from whole poſterity it came, by Driby 
| and the Bernakes, to Ralph de Cromwell, whoſe ſon Cromanll, : 
of the ſame name was lord treaſurer of England in 


bert de Gaunt, the noble and devout earl of Lin- 

« coln, rebuilt it, and very bountifully annexed to it 

« the tithes of all his manors, whereſoever they were, 

« in England, beſides many other poſſeſſions,” Af 

terwards, Witham is increaſed by the little river Ban, 

| which, riſing in the middle of Lindſey, [not far from 

Ludford, in the fields whereof Roman Coins are fre- 

quently plowed up] runs firſt by Horhe-caſtle,”ſome- Horne · calle. 
time belonging to Adeliza de Conde, but laid even 


it was à barony of Gerard de Rodes, but now of the 
biſhops of Carliſle; [and a market-town of good note. 
This evidently appears to have been a camp or ſtation 
of the Romans, as from the caſtle which is Roman 
work, ſo alſo from the Roman coins; ſeveral whereof 
were found there in the time of king Charles the Firſt, 
and ſome are met with at this day {though not fo 
commonly) in the field adjoining. The compaſs of 
the caſtle was about twenty acres, which is yet plainly 
diſcernible by the foundation of we whole, and by 
ſome part of the wall {till ſtanding ; it is a ſeignory 
or ſoke of thirteen lordſhips; 12 it was given by 


when, by the frequent incurſions of the Scots, he 

was driven from his caſtle of Roſe in Cumberland, 

and ſpoiled of his revenues. Three miles ſouth-eaſt 

from hence is Winceby, where was a + battle fought Winceby. 
between king Charles the Firſt and the parliament; page 5, 
(the forces of the king commanded by colonel Hen- 
derſon and the lord Widdrington, and thoſe of the 


Then Witham runs by Scrivelby, a manor of the 
Dimocks, who had it by deſcent from the Marmions Dimock. 
by J. Ludlow, and hold it “ by ſervice of grand {79% 23 Ed: 
« ſerjeantry” (as the lawyers term it;) & viz. that, Ling” 3 

** whenſoever any king of England is to be crowned, * 
the lord of this manor for the time being, or ſome An. 1. fl. VI. 
cin his name, if he be unable, ſhall come well armed, 

upon a good war-horſe, into the preſence of our . 
“lord the king, on the day of his coronation; and 

« ſhall cauſe it to be proclaimed, that, if any one 

“ ſhall ſay that our ſaid lord the king has not a right 

eto his crown and kingdom, he is ready to defend, 


and the dignity of his crown, againſt him and all 
Tatterſhall, (a ſmall town pretty commodiouſly - fitu- Tatterſhall 
ated, though in a marſhy country ; noted for a caſtle 
built for the moſt part of brick, and for its barons ;) 
Pinſo, two Norman noblemen, having entered into a 
ſtrict friendſhip, had, by the bounty of William the 


Firſt, large poſſeſſions given them in theſe parts-which 
they divided; and Tatterſhall fell to Eudo, who held 


Henry the Sixth's reign, and died without iſſue. [In 


ſeen the arms of the Cromwells, the ancient lords of 


And, in. the ſaid diviſion, Ereſby;. which is not far Ereſby. 


acceſſions by marriages, not only from. the Uffords bies. 


| earls of Suffolk, but alſo from the lords de Wells, Lords Wells 
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Lords En- front hom: they had the great eſtate of ' the de E. The Witham, having received this" river, dis. N 
bein. gains, am ancient noble farmly, and Which was of charges itſelf into the Tea (as we have ſaid) below 
| great power in this bounty, from the firſt coming | Boſton. © 
in of the Normans. The moſt eminent of thoſe-| From the dk of de lb as far as the frich of 
Willoughbies was Robert Willoughby in Henry the | Humber, the ſhore, running out, with a large winding, 
Fifth's' reign, who, for his great courage and bravery, | into the German ocean, is chopped all along by little 
was: made! earl of Vendoſtne in France. From thele, | arms of the ſea; it Has but few towns, becauſe there 3 
by the motherꝰs ſide, deſcended Peregrine Berty, baron are but few Harboutd, and many ſhelves of ſand along ">qalles 
Willoughby of Ereſby; a perſon famous for his great the ſhore: yet ſome of them are remarkable, particu- | 
ſoul and warlike gallantry. {Accordihgly, this place | larly Wainfleet; as being the birth-place of William | Wainfleet. A 
gives the title of baron to the marquis of Lindſey (thi | ' Wainfleet biſhop of Wincheſter, founder of Magda- mull 
third diviſion of this county) who hath alſo à ſeat here. | len-college i in Oxford, and a \ great patron of learning; 
he firſt that enjoyed the title of Lindfey (under the [of whoſe father a fair 1 monument 'of alabaſter doth 
4 name of earl) was Robert lord Willoughby of Ereſby, | (till remain in the church here.]! Next, Alford, me- Allord. " 
+::1. created; November 22, in the ſecond year of king morable for its market, for which it is "beholder, 1 _ 
Charles the Firſt ; he was'fon to that Peregrine Berty Leon lord Wells, Who obtained that Privilege. of Barons 
75 whom Catharine, bärbneſs of Willoughby and ducheſs | Henry the Sixth. This family of Wells was yery, an- Wells, 
of Suffolk, bore td Richard Berty, While they made | cient and ' honourable ; the laſt of whom. married 
their Hape into foreign parts, in queen Mary 8 per- king Edward the Fourth's daughter, and was made 
cution. He was Sed Peregrine, co co quod i in terra | viſcount Wells by king Henry the Seventh z but, he 
| e pro conſolationt exilii ſui piis parentibus d Domino dying without iſſue, the inheritance came by females 
Aucnatus t (as the public Regiſter of Weſel i in the to the Willoughbies, Dimocks, De la Launds, Hois, 
duchy of Cleve, where he was boln expreiſes it;) 1. | &C. Then Louth, * a market-town of good reſort; "WIE N 
e. becauſe in a ſtrange land he was beſtowed by which takes its name from Lud, a rivulet that runs A pede, © 
God on his pious parents, for their comfort in an | by Cockerington, heretofore the head of the barony of 
/ «exiled ſtare? At the requeſt of the honourable | Scoteney. [Louth is a town corporate, and . : 
32 Charles Berty, envoy extraordinary to the eleftors and | free-ſchool founded by Edward the Sixth, and a 
ter princes of Germany) in his paſſage through church of a fair and large fabric, with a beautiful 1 
that city, the burgomaſters, aldermen, and counſellors, ſteeple, the higheſt in the county.) And, laſtly, 45 
ot dock a copy of the evidences of his birth and chriſten- |. Grimſby, which our Sabines, lovers of their own Grimſby: ; 
ing, as they found it in their Regiſter; and they pre- conceits, will have to be fo called from one Grime, nüͤ„B 
ſented it to him under the common ſeal of the city. 4 merchant, who' brought up a little child of te 
This Robert the firſt earl, lord great chamberlain of | Daniſh blodd royal (named Haveloc) that had been 
England, was ſucceeded by his ſon and heir Mounta- | expoſed ; for which he is much talked of, as is alſo F 
| gos (Who upon the reſtoration of king Charles the | Haveloc, his pupil, who was firſt a ſcullion in the 
2 Second, was made a knight of the garter; and, dying king's kitchen, but afterwards, for his eminent va- 
in the year 1666, he was ſucceeded by Robert, his lour, had the honour to marry the king s daughter. 
« eldeſt: fon; which | Robert, marrying Eliſabeth, | He performed I know not what wonderful exploits z 
daughter o Philip lord Wharton, had by her Robert, which are very proper entertainment for tattling goſ- 
his eldeſt ſon; who was advanced to the more honour- ſips in a winter -night. [At this Grimſby were 
able titles of "EIU of, Lindſey and duke of An- former ly three religious houſes, i. e. one nun- 
"= vets nery and two monaſteries; and not far from the 
Witham, being now near ths ſea, receives out ſame coaſt, between Saltflet-haven and Louth, is 
bf the north another nameleſs little river [near the Salfletby, memorable for its late miniſter, Mr. John Salfletby. 
Hareby. head of which ſtands Hareby, eminent for the death | Watſon, who was incumbent ſeventy-four years; 
7 of queen Eleanor, wife to king Edward the Firſt, during which time (as he himſelf reported it) he 
who, being conveyed from thence to Weſtminſter, dune! the inhabitants three times over, except three 
had croſſes erected to her memory in ſeveral noted or four perſons; and he died in Auguſt 1 og 3» __ 
: -- " places. This is the more neceſſary to be obſerved, one hundred and two years old.] 
. becauſe our Chronicles tell us ſhe died at a place | Scarce ſix miles from hence, and farther 1 up in the _ 
| called Hardby, and without giving us any hint where county, is the ancient caſtle called Caſter; in Saxon Calter. 
Lib.Stanlow. it ſtands.] At the head of the ſame river, in a very Puanð-carxen and Thong caſter, in Britiſh, Caer- Thong-caſile 
boling= low ground, lies Bolingbroke-caſtle, built by William Egarry; in both languages taking its name from 
broke · caſlle. de Romara, earl of Lincoln, of a brittle ſandy ſtone ; | the thing, viz. from a hide cut in pieces; as Byrſa, . 
and taken from Alice Lacy by Edward the Second, for | the famous Carthaginian caſtle, did: for our Annals 
miarrying againſt his will: it is famous for the birth | ſay, that Hengiſt the Saxon, having conquered the 
of Henry- $8 Fourth, who from it had the name of | Picts and Scots, and got very large poſſeſſions in other 
ell. - Henry de Bolingbroke; in whoſe time it began to places, begged of Vortigern as much ground in this 
Hs be. accounted one of thoſe manors called honours. place as he could incompaſs with an ox's hide cut 
[Of this place Oliver lord St. John of Bletſo was | in very ſmall thongs, upon which he built this caſtle ; 
created earl, 22'James the Firſt, December 28; and | whence one, who has writ a breviary of the Britiſh | 


he was ſucceeded by Oliver St. John, his grandſon by | hiſtory in verſe, tranſpoſed Virgil s verſes in this man- 
Pawlet, his ſecond fon; (Oliver lord St. John, the] ner: 


eldeſt, being ſlain at Edgehill-fight ;) who dying | | | 
without iſſue, the title deſcended to his brother and | . vun, falli de nomine 4 Lam. 5 


bheir, Pawlet St. John; and, he alſo dying without]! © we. aurino antun poterat circundare ago. 
iſſue, the title became extinct; and that of viſcount 


igh- Bolingbroke was conferred by queen Anne upon 
| _ Henry St. John, _ hit Mick forfeined it Fe, at- 


] wes i 445 
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Took; and call'd Thong, ir in | memory of the deed, 
T he e he Se d with an ox's hide. 
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Thoreſway. 
| place Sir John Colepeper, in the reign of king 
Charles the Firſt, had conferred upon him the title 
of lord Colepeper of Thoreſway; in whoſe re it 
ſtill remains. 
From Grimſby the ſhore draws in, mich a great 
winding, (to make the æſtuary Abus or Humber) by 
Thornton- Thornton, heretofore a college for divine worſhip, 
—_ founded by William Craſſus earl of Albemarle ; ¶ the 
remains of which are ſtill very magnificent ] and 
Barton upon by Barton, where is. a famous ferry into the county 
Humber. of York. Near this is Ankham, a little muddy 
river (and for that reaſon full of eels ;) which runs 
into the Humber; and, near the head of it, ſtands 
Market-Ra- Market-Raſin, fo called from a pretty throng market 
eh there. {Ar a little diſtance from this it leaves Oumby, | 
where, in the fields joining to the great road between 
Holl and Stamford, there have been plowed up 
braſs and ſilver coins, with the figure of Rome on one 
fide and this inſcription, Urbs Roma; and, on the 
reverſe, Pax & Tranquillitas.) On the other ſide of 


the Ankham, ſtands Angotby [otherwiſe Oſſegobby 
and Oigoteby,] now corruptly Oſgodby, belonging 


Oſgodby. 
heretofore to the family of St, Medard, from whom 


1 Dugdale the Armoins had it by inheritance ; and Kelſay, 
- = rage which was ſometime the eſtate of the Hanſards, a 
other Oſgod- very eminent family in this county; from whom 
it came to the Aſcoughs, knights, by marriage. 
Afterwards, the Ankam has a bridge over it at Gland- 


ford, a little market-town, [very ancient, and called 


ſays 


by in this 


Kelſa? 
Kellay, 


dy the common people Brig from the bridge, the true 
name being almoſt quite forgotten. Near this town, 


; Kettleby. within a park, is Kettleby, the || ſeat of the famous 


Anno 16 


| Tirwhits. 0g" family of the Tirwhits, knights z [who now reſide 


at Stanfield, ] but, formerly, the dwelling-place of one 
| Kettleby as the name intimates, which was a very 
common one among the Danes and Saxons : for, in 


Saxon, By, ſignifies an habitation, and Byan, to in- 


habit; which is the reaſon why ſo many places, all 
over England, and eſpecially in this county, end in 
By. [A little lower ſtands Worlaby, from which 

place, in the 2oth of king Charles the Firſt, John 

Bellaſis was created lord Bellaſis of Worlaby.] 


This country is, at certain ſeaſons, ſo ſtocked with 


fowl, (to ſay nothing of fiſh) that their numbers are 
amazing; and thoſe not the known ones, of great- 
Birds. eſt value in other countries, teal, quails, woodcocks, 
| pheaſant, partridge, &c. but ſuch as no other lan- 
guage has names for, and are ſo delicate and agree- 
able, that the niceſt palates and richeſt purſes greatly 
covet them, viz. puits, godwits, knots, that 1s, as I | 
take it, Canutus's birds,” for they are believed 
to come hither out of Denmark; and dotterels, fo 
called from their dotiſh ſillineſs; for the mimic 
birds are caught, at candle-light, by the geſtures 
- of the fowler: if he ſtretch out his arm, they ſtretch 
out their wing; if he hold out his leg, they do the 
ſame; to be brief, whatever the fowler does they do 
atter him, till at laſt they let the net be drawn over 
them. But theſe things are more proper for the ob- 

ſervation of the virtuoſi, or epicureans. 
More weſtward, the river Trent (after a long courſe, 
ad when it has bounded this county with its 
ſandy banks, from the foſſe - dike) falls into the Hum- 
grow, ber; having firſt run pretty near Stow, where Go- 
555 diva, earl Leofrick's wife, built a monaſtery, which, 
by reaſon of its low ſituation under the hills, is ſaid 
by Henry of Huntingdon to lie under the promon- 
tory of Lincoln. [The church here is a large build- 
in the form of a croſs, and very ancient; it was 


Dotterels. 


1 A N 1 


Not far from this caſtle is Thorſeway from which | founded by Eadnorh, biſhop of Dorchefterin used: A ebe 


ſhire, before the ſee was removed to Lincoln; and 
rebuilt by Remigius, the firſt biſnop of Lincoln; 
* and alſo was afterwards made a biſhop's ſeat, but * Yi. inf, 
there is little of the ancient ruins now to be ſeen; 14 ; 
Near the church ſtood an abbey, where (after the 
removal of the monks by Robert Bloet, the ſucceed- 
ing biſhop to Eynſham-abbey, near Oxford,) was the 
ſeat of an ancient family de Burgh; the native place 
of Sir John Borough, a valiant knight, who ſerved 
under the duke of Buckingham, and was ſlain at the 
iſle of Rhee. In the pariſh of Stow is a village cal- | 
led Stretton, from the old cauſey running that way, Strettan. 
as if one ſhould ſay the . Street- town;“ and, in a 
field belonging to that place, are a great 1 ms n 
or ſtones rolled up like ſerpents.] | 

Then the Trent runs by Knath, + the kat of the Enath, 
lord Willoughby of Parham ; and, before iat, of {Nov the 
the barons of Darcy, who had a great acceſſion of 
| honour and eſtate by the daughter and heir of Meinil, | 
This family of the Darcies came from one more [| Antiqntori, 
ancient, namely, Norman de Adrecy or Darcy of Noa. 5 
Nocton, who was in high eſteem under Henry the Knach. 
Third; his poſterity endowed the little monaſtery T4 
Atringham, i in this county: but this honour was in a 
manner extinct, when Norman, the laſt of the right 
and more ancient line, left only two ſiſters; one Pines 29 Ed. 
married to Roger Penwardin, and the other to Vat n 
de Limberg. 
Afterwards, | the Trent runs to Gaues a 6 
＋ town [which hath a large and fine market, and is T | 
the moſt flouriſhing in the whole county for trade town, C. 
and buſineſs z which have much increaſed, of late 
years, to the detriment of Boſton, and even of Hull 
itſelf. It was heretofore] famous for being the har- 
bour of the Daniſh ſhips, and for the death of Sueno 
Tiugſkege, a Daniſh tyrant ; who, when he had pil- 
laged the country; as Matthew of Weſtminſter writes, - 
was here ſtabbed by an unknown hand, and fo at 
laſt ſuffered the puniſhment that was juſtly due to 
his wickededneſs. [Leland ſays, that, upon the ſouth Itiner. p. 24 
part of the town was an old chapel of ſtone, wherein 
the inhabitants reported, that many Danes were buried; 
and that there were alſo the remains of another chapel 
of wood, on the ſide of the Trent, quite demoliſhed, ] . 
Some ages after the Danes, it was in the poſſeſſion of 
William de Valentia, earl of Pembroke; who obtained 
for it, of Edward the Firſt, the privilege of a fair. | 
The barons of Borough who dwelt here (of whom Barons of 
we have ſpoken, before, in Surry,) deſcended from Borough. 
this earl, by the Scots earls of Athol and the Piercies. | 
[In the year 1682, Edward Noel, lord Noel of Rid- 
lington and viſcount Camden, had conferred upon 
him the additional title of Earl of Gainſborough; in 
which honour he was ſucceeded by Wriotheſley 
Baptiſt, his ſon ; who dying without iſſue male, the 
title paſſed to his couſin-german Baptiſt; and, upon Collins's 
his death, to his ſon of the ſame name; who was ſuc. Peerage. 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon Baptiſt, the 5th earl of Gainſ- 
borough ; who dying a batchelor on his trayels at 
Genoa, in May 1759, his only ſurviving brother 
Henry, who was born in 1743, became the 6th earl 
of Gainſborough, and, on February 4, 1795, boo. ö 
his ſeat in the houſe of peers. 78 | 

A little above Gainſhorough, through the end of 
a town called Marton, a Roman way goes into this Marton, 
county; it comes from Danum, i. e. Doncaſter, to 
Agelocum, or Littleborough, from whence it goes 
to Lindum, Lincoln; and it is a great road for pack - 
| hories, which travel, from " welt of Yorkſhjre, to 


fry 
+13 13, 
, 


Nocton and 


$idnacc! 


24. 


356 
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" Lancet Lynn, and Norwich. A quarter of a mile | 


from Marton above-mentioned, there are yet remain- | 


ing two of three conſiderable pieces of Roman pave- 
ment or cauſey, which may be wy” obſeryed by 
85 travellets of carioficy.] | 
In this part of the county ſtood wrmerhy the city of 
gdnacelier. Sidnaceſter, once the ſeat of the biſhops of thoſe parts, 
who were called biſhops of the Lindiffari; but this 
is now ſo entirely gone, that neither its ruins nor name 
ate in being. They, who have been for ſettling it at 
Stow, have argued thus: That the ſee, now at Lin- 
coln, was once at Dorcheſter, near Oxford, is agreed 
by all; that likewiſe Eadhed was made biſhop of 
Sidnaceſter in the year 678; and that he was ſucceed- 
; ed by ſeveral other biſhops, under the ſame title, is 
as plain. But, after Eadulf's death, when it had been 
vacant about eighty years, it was by Leofwin united 
to Dorcheſter, as that of Leiceſter had been before. 
The ſixth from Leofwin was Eadnoth, who, (as the 
intermediate biſhops had done) enjoyed the title of 
' Dorcheſter, and, under that, of Sidnaceſter and Lei- 
ceſter; this was that Eadnoth, who built the church 
of our Lady in Stow, and died anno 1030. Now, 
Where can we imagine a biſhop of Sidnacotter ſhould 
o probably build a church as at Sidnaceſter, or 
- whence would he ſooner take his pattern or platform, 
1 than from his own cathedral of Dorcheſter, between 
which and that of Stow there is a very near reſem- 
blance ? And, if they have been fince rebuilt, we may 
probably conclude that the ſame form, notwithitand- 
ing, Was ſtill kept. The ſee of Legeceſter or Leiceſ- 
ter is concluded to have been where St. Margaret's 
now ſtands; and, as that is a peculiar, a prebend, 
and an archdeaconry, fo is Stow too. Beſides, the 
Preſent privileges of this place are greater than any 
hereabouts, except Lincoln; and they have formerly 
exceeded even that: for that it was famous, before 
Lincoln was a biſhop! s ſee, is beyond diſpute ; and 
it is a common notion in thoſe parts, both of learned 


| and unlearned, that Stow was the mother-church to 


Lincoln. The ſteeple of the church (though large) 
has been much greater than it is; and Alfrick Put- 
tock, archbiſhop of York, anno 1023, when he gave 
two great bells to Beverley-ſtceple which he had built, 
and two others of the ſame mould to Southwell, be- 
ſtowed two upon this Stow. Here is likewiſe a place 


called yet by the name of Gallow-dale, ſuppoſed to 


| have been the place of execution for malefactors; 


teſtimony of the eminence of the place. But they 
| _ own there is one thing that lies in their way; for, in 

[An 5 2 the Lives of the Biſhops of Lincoln written by 
oh. u. Giraldus, it is ſaid, that Remigius, removing his ſee 


the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of York, and 
added to that of Canterbury; and, if all Lindſey 


belonged to the archbiſhop of Tork, till Re- 


migius's time (who lived ſince the conqueſt) the old 
Sidnaceſter, united afterwards to Dorcheſter, perhaps, 
cannot be placed ſo reaſonably within that diviſion. 

If it may, there is alſo another place that may proba- 
bly enough be thought of, namely, the hills above Ley 
and Gainſborough, where have been taken up many 


_ coins of thoſe emperors; for the addition of Cefter 


to the name makes it highly probable, chat Sidnacel- 
ter, wherever it may have been, was originally a ſtä- 
tion of the Romans. 
Gainfborough-church, is ſurrounded with intrench- 


ments, containing (as is ſaid, 50 more than a hundred 
-ACres. J. f | | 


W525 = 


which (among other marks of antiquity) though it 
has no relation to the affairs of the church, is yet a 


to Lincoln, procured all Lindſey to be taken from 


—_—_ . 


ö 
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I muſt not omit, that at Melwood there + fouriſh- t Flouriſhes, 

ed the famous family of St. Paul, knights, corruptly & Kr. paul. 

called Sampoll; Which I always thought came from 

the ancient Caſtilion-family of the earls of St. Paul 

in France; but the coat of arms of Luxemburg, that 

they beat, 1 is a proof that they came out of France, 

fince the Caſtilion-family 6f St. Paul was by marriage 


ingrafted into that of Luxemburg about + three hun- 4 Two, C. 
dered years ago. 


Above this, the T rent, the Idle, and the Dan, 
e ſporting with their ſeveral ſtreams,” (ſo Frontinus 
expreſſes it) make a river-iſland, called Axelholm, in Axethola, 
Saxon, Eaxelholme ; which is a part of Lincolnſhire, 
in length, from Buch to north, ten miles, but not 
half ſo broad. The lower part near the rivers is 
marſhy, and produces an odoriferous ſhrub, called gall; 
the middle has a ſmall aſcent, and is rich and fruitful, Gall. 
yielding flax in great abundance, and alſo alabaſter; Alabaſter. 
which, being not very ſolid, is more proper for lime 
and plaiſter-work, than for other uſes. The chief 
town was formerly called Axel, now Axey ; and of 
that and the Saxon. word Holme (which, with them, 
ſignified a river- iſland) the name, without queſtion, 
was compounded. It hardly deſerves the name of 4 
town, it is ſo thinly inhabited; but there is the plat- 
form of a caſtle thar was demoliſhed in the barons 
war, and belonged to the Mowbrays, who, at that 
time, were poſſeſſed of a great part of the iſland. In 
the year 1173, Roger de Mowbray, (as the author of 
an old chronicle has it) © forſaking his allegiance to 
« the 


e moliſhed, in the iſle Axcholm, near Kinard-ferry ; with.“ cn 


to his ſoa the 


* which caſtle a great number of the Lincolnſhire- younger. 

e men, paſſing- over in boats, beſieged, and compelled 

« the conſtable and all the ſoldiers to ſurrender, 

<« and then pulled i it down.” [In this fenny tract, Philoſ. Tranf. 
partly in Lincolnſhire, and partly i in Yorkſhire, there N. 67. 

have been found, in digging, abundance of oak, fir, 

and other trees, lying near the roots, which ſtand as 

they grew; and it appears, that ſome. of them have 

been burnt, and not cut down.] Higher up, lies 

Botterwic ; the owner whereof, Edmund Sheffield, was Botterwic. 
the firſt baron of that name and family, created by 

Edward the Sixth ; he loſt his life in the ſervice of 

his country againſt the Norfolk rebels, having had, 

by Anne Vere, a daughter of the earl of Oxford, 

John the ſecond baron, father to Edmund, + a knight + Who is 

of the moſt noble order of the garter. [Not far now, C. 
from hence is Epworth, a long ſtraggling market- Epworth, 
town, and now * the beſt in the iſle.} More to the * V. ſupr. 
north, on the other ſide of the Trent, is Burton-Sta- Axel. 

ther, of which I have not read any thing remarkable; 8 50 


land, not far from it, Normanby, from whence the Normanby. 
duke of Buckingham takes his title of marquis. At 


Alkborough, two miles north from Burton-Stather, 3 Fs 


near the water-ſide, old fortifications, and other marks 
of antiquity, are to be ſeen. ] 


After Egga, who lived in the year 710, and Mor- Earls of Lin- 


| car, both Saxons, who were only officiary earls, this coln. 
| county gave the title of earl to William de Romara, 
a Norman; after whoſe death, (for the title was never 


enjoyed by his ſon, who died before him, nor by his 
grand- ſon) king Stephen conferred it on Gilbert de 
Gaunt; but, he dying, Simon de St. Lis; the 


60 younger, the ſon of earl Simon,“ (you have the 


The caſtle-hill, eaſtward from | 


very words of Robert Montenſis, who lived about 
that time) wanting land, received, from king Henry , len. 1. 


ce the Second, his only daughter to wife, + logether, + Cum bo- 
% with the honour.” Afterwards, Lewis of France, vore 2 


"who was called into England by the rebellious barons, 


created another Gilbert, of the de Gaunt family, earl 
53 | of 


elder king, repaired a caſtle formerly de- * Hours U. 
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he quitted the title, of his own accord. 


by king Henry the Third, and, a little before. his 


death, gave, by charter, to Hawiſe, his ſiſter, the 


wite of Robert de Quincy, the earldom of Lincoln, 
ce ſo far as it appertained to him, that ſhe might be 


counteſs thereof ;” for ſo are the very words of the 


charter. She in like manner beſtowed it on John de 
Lacey conſtable of Cheſter, and the heirs he ſhould 
have by Margaret, her daughter; this John had Ed- 


mund, who, dying before his mother, left this honour 

to be enjoyed by Henry, his ſon, the laſt earl of that 
family; for, his ſons having died young, he contracted 
Alice, his only child, when but nine years old, to 
Thomas, the ſon of Edmund earl of Lancaſter, on the | 
condition, © that, if he ſhould die without iſſue of 


« his body, or if they ſhould die without heirs of 


Ledger book « their bodies, his caſtles, lordſhips, &c. ſhould come 


of Stanlow. 


Edw. II. 


« in remainder to Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, and his 
« heirs for ever.“ But this Alice, having no children 


by her huſband Thomas, (who was beheaded) did | 


afterwards much blemiſh her reputation by her light 
behaviour; and, without the king's conſent, ſhe mar- 


_ ried Eubulo Le Strange, with whom ſhe had been 
very familiar before; upon which, the offended king 
| ſeized her eſtate. But, Alice being very old, and dying 
without iſſue, Henry earl of Lancaſter, grandchild to 


Edmund by his ſecond ſon, had this noble eſtate, by 
virtue of the foreſaid conveyance ; and, from that time, 


it became the inheritance of the houſe of Lancaſter. 


Nevertheleſs, the kings of England have conferred 


on ſeveral the title of earl of Lincoln; as, Edward 


the Fourth on John De- la- Pole, and Henry the Eighth 


See dukes of on Henry Brandon; who were both ſons of the dukes 


Suffolk, 


of Suffolk, and both died without iſſue. 
Eliſabeth promoted to this honour Edward baron 


+ Which his Clinton, lord high admiral of England; + to whom 


ſon, &c. mw 
enjoys, C R 


e 


ſucceeded his ſon Henry, a perſon of great honour. 
[After him, it was ſucceſſively enjoyed by Thomas 
and Theophilus, of the ſame name; the latter of 


whom was ſucceeded by Edward lord Clinton (his 
_ grandchild by his eldeſt ſon Edward ;) who dying 
| without iſſue, this honour came to the iſſue of Sir 


Edward Clinton, knight, ſecond brother to Thomas 
earl of Lincoln; whoſe ſon Francis firſt enjoyed it, 


and, after him, Henry, the ſon of Francis; whoſe eldeſt 
Peerage. ; | 


ſon George was the 8th earl of Lincoln; but, dying 
April 30, 1730, in the 13th year of his age, was ſuc- 


| ceeded by his brother Henry, the gth earl of Lincoln; 
who was elected a knight of the garter, March 13, 


1752. In default of ifſue male in Thomas Holles, 
duke of Newcaſtle, the title of duke of Newcaſtle 
under Lyne in the county of Strafford was limited 


of Lincoln; but, as ſoon as Lewis was forced home, 


and he found himſelf acknowledged earl by nobody, 


Then Ralph, 
the ſixth earl of Cheſter, had this honour granted him 


Then queen | 


A) 30,1 Þ 


by a patent granted to the ſaid Holles duke of Newcal- 
tle, Nov. 13, 1756, to his lordſhip and his heirs male, 
by Catharine, the eldeſt daughter of Henry Pelham, 
who was mother to Holles duke of Newcaſtle ; on 
which duke's death, November 17, 1. his lordſhip 
became oy of Newcaſtle.] . 


There: are in this county about * 685 RE | 


More rare Plants growing wild in Lin- 


e 


Atriplex maritim 1 dicta, humilis ROY 
ſemine folliculis membranaceis bivalvibus, in latitu- 
dinem expanſis & utrinque recurvis, longo pediculo 
inſidentibus clauſo. Near Sairbeck, a village about 
a mile from Boſton, plentifully. Dr. Plukenet. 

Alſine polygonoides tenuifolia, floſculis ad longitu- 
dinem caulis velut in ſpicam diſpoſitis. Polygonum 
anguſtiſſimo gramineo folio erectum. Bot. Monſp. 


* Chickweed-knot-graſs with very narrow leaves, 


« and flowers ſet AF. the ſtalks, as it were, in 
“ ſpikes.” 85 


Carum vulgare Park. Caraways,” In the mar- | 


ſhes and fenny grounds plentifully. 


Cannabis ſpuria flore amplo, labio purpureo. cc <PFair- | 
« flowered nettle-hemp.” About Spalding plenti- 
fully. e Y 


Colchlearia major rotundifolia. « Garden ſcurvy- 


c graſs.“ In the marſhes of Holland, and in ny 


other places near the ſea-ſide. 

Oenanthe ſtaphylini folio aliquatenus accedens J. B. 
In the marſh-ditches and flow ſtreams of water in che 
pariſh of Quaplod near Spalding. 1 85 

Lapathum folio acuto, flore aureo C. B. « Gol- 
ce den dock.” About Crowland, and in other places 
of the fens. 


Pneumonanthe Ger, Gentianella 8 Pneu- 


monanthe dicta Park. Gentiana paluſtris anguſtifolia 
C. B. 


perpetua ſeu paluſtris. J. B. 


Gentianæ ſpecies, calathina quibuſdam radice 
% Marſh gentian or 
« calathian violet.” In a park at Tatterſhall, and on 
the heathy grounds thereabouts ; alſo on a heath a lit- | 
tle beyond Wrauby in the way to Hull, 
| Rhamnus ſalicis folio anguſto, fructu n 
C. B. Secundus Cluſii Ger, emac. Primus Dioſcoridis 
Lobelio ſive litoralis Park. rhamnus vel oleaſter Ger- 


manicus J. B. Sallow-thorn.“ On the ſea· banks on 


Lindſey- coaſt plentifully. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE. county of Nottingham borders upon 
that of Lincoln on the weſt, but is of 
much leſs extent; called by the Saxons 
vnoa2engaÞam-7cype, by ancient Annals 
vnotingaPam-Jcype,] and by us Nottinghamſhire. 
It is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; on the weſt 


anal is very large. This part, becauſe it is ſandy, | 


| by Derbyſhire, and in ſome parts by Yorkſhire ; and 


on the ſouth by the county of Leiceſter. The ſouth 
and eaſt parts are inriched by the noble river Trent 

and . the, rivulets which run into it; the weſt part 
is entirely taken up with the foreſt of Sherwood, 
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The Trent. 
Steanford. 


+ Thomas 


| habitants of that town. 


was another ſtation. 


Lewes, elq. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


and naine to the ancient family of the Cliftons ; [who Clifton. 


the inhabitants call the ſand ;”” the other, becauſe 
it is clayiſh, they call the clay ,” and thus have 


they divided their county into two parts. 
[Going out of Leiceſterſhire, the foſſe-way (which 


is the beſt; if not only direction, for what we princi- 


pally look after) leads us into the ſouth part of this 
county, and carries us, along the caſt of it, into Lin- 
colnſhire. And, firſt, Willoughby on the Wold, in 


old. the hundered of Ruſcliff, on the ſouth edge of this 


county, may pretend to ſomething of antiquity; for 
it lies near the foſſe, and in a field belonging to it 
are the ruins (as the inhabitants ſay) of a town called 
Long Billington, which has been a great while de- 


moliſhed. Hereabouts the ploughmen and ſhepherds 


commonly gather up coins of the Romans, in great num- 


bers; and its diſtance from Caer-lerion, 1. e. Leiceſ- 
4 ter; and from Vernometum or Borough-hill (for it 
is nine miles from each;) is a farther confirmation of 


its antiquity. 


All this, put together, would tempt us 
to believe, that this had been a Roman ſtation; and 
Dr. Gale, in his Comment upon the Itinerary, makes 


it the Margidunum of Antoninus. 
From hence the foſſe paſſes north-eaſt through the 


Eaft-Bridge- . vale of Belvoir, and therein through the field of Eaſt- 
Bridgeford, or Bridgeford on the hill; in which are 


ſtill the remains of a Roman ſtation, near a ſpring, n 


called the Old-wark-ſpring ; and the field in Bridge- 


ford (in which part of this camp lies) is called to this 
day Borough- field. A Þ learned antiquary alſo (to 


whoſe {kill and diligence, the diſcovery of thoſe places 


is in a great meaſure owing) affirms, that he has ſeen 
a fair ſilver coin of Veſpaſian which was found there; 

and that others are ſometimes plowed up by the in- 
What farther confirms the 
conjecture of a ſtation here is its diſtance from Wil- 
loughby, of about eight miles; - and near the ſame 
ſpace from Long Collingham, about three miles be- 
yond Newark; near which, in a large field, there 
is ſome reaſon to fix another ſtation. The foſſe- road, 
indeed, lies above a mile from it; but it receives a 
ſufficient teſtimony of antiquity from ſeveral of Con- 
ſtantine's coins which have been found there, as well 
as its diſtance from Lincoln (viz. nine miles) where 
By. this means, (if theſe con- 
jectures may be allowed any colour of truth, as I ſee 
no great objection that lies againſt them) that vaſt 


breach between Leiceſter and Lincoln, along the foſſe, 
is pretty well filled up: from Leiceſter to Willoughby, 


nine miles; from Willoughby- to Eaſt-Bridgeford 
about eight miles ; from thence to Long Collingham, 


nine. miles ; and, from hence to Lincoln, nine more : 
and, accordingly, Dr. Gale, in his Comment upon the 
Itinerary, has fixed them; viz. the Margidunum of 


Antoninus here at Willoughby on the Wold ; Ad Pon- 
tem at A and Crococolana at Col- 
lin gam. 

Having followed the foſſe 5 far FURY the 
north, for the more convenient clearing of this point, 
we are drawn a little out of our road, and muſt re- 
turn to the ſouth part.] | | 

The Trent, in Saxon, Tneonda, (which ome an- 


_ tiquaries of leſs note have called, in Latin, Triginta, 


from its likeneſs to the French. word which ſignifies 
this number) after_it has run a long way, and then 
entered this county, paſſes by Steanford, where are 
many remains of-antiquity, and many Roman' coins 
are found, as I am informed. [But now its greateſt 
ornament is a church, lately repaired and beautified, 
at the great expence of + the patron thereof.] Then 


it runs by Clifton, which hath given both a * 


have remained here above ſix hundred years, as ap- 
pears by an inſcription upon a monument in the chan- 
cel of this church.] Then the Trent receives the 


little river Lin from the weſt, which riſes near New- Lin N : 
ewned. 


ſted, i. e. * a new placez” where formerly king 
Henry the Second built a ſmall monaſtery, Now 


435 


it is the ſeat of the Byrons, an ancient family de- Byrons, 


ſcended from Ralph de Byron, who, in the beginning 
of the Norman times, flouriſhed in great ſtate, both 
in this county and Lancaſhire; [and whoſe deſcen- 


dants, in the reign of king Charles the Firſt, were 


advanced to the dignity of barons.] Next, the Lin 


runs near Wollaton, where, * in the laſt age, Sir * In this age, 


Francis Willoughby, knight, out of oſtentation, and Wollaton. 


to ſhew his great wealth, at vaſt charges built a very 


| [now the ſeat of Thomas Willoughby, baron Middle- 
ton; to which honour he was advanced by her majeſty 


noble houſe, both for proſpe& and workmanſhip ; 5 


queen Anne.] After this, it waſhes Lenton, former- Lenton. 


ly famous for a monaſtery, built in honour of the Holy 
| Trinity by William Peverel, a natural ſon of William 
the Conqueror; at Jon only noted for a throng 
fair there. [This 


two e which firſt led him to this conjecture, and 
that drew on other imaginations, which might ſeem in 
any wiſe to confirm his opinion; as, that the river, 


which runs through Nottingham into Trent, is at this 
day called Lin or rather Lind; and that Lenton might 


have formerly been a part of Nottingham, though 
they are a mile aſunder from one another. What 
he ſays, by way of reaſon why the old town might 


poſſibly be at Lenton, is very true: * That it is a 
« thing frequently obſerved, that famous towns have 


“ degenerated into little villages ;” and that there- 
fore its preſent meanneſs is no objection againſt it; 


but it can derive no authority from the river Lin or 


Lind. Beſides, the obſcurity of a place is a real pre- 
judice to its antiquity, unleſs the diſcovery of camps, 
coins, bricks, or ſome ſuch remains, demonſtrate its 
former eminence. Nothing therefore that he has ſaid 


in favour of this opinion, taken from diſtances and the 


the like, is of force enough to draw the ancient Lindum + 
from Lincoln. 


with a very great number of copper coins. At a little 
diſtance from hence ſtands, in a large field, a church 
with a ſpire-ſteeple, called Flawford-church ; 


above half a mile weſt from it; but, this having 
a large chapel of its own, the church is the more ne- 
glected, and has much rubbiſh in it. Among it there 


have been many ancient monuments, doubtleſs, of 


great note formerly ; ſome conſiderable ones are yet 

remaining, both in the chancel and ſouth iſle; a part 

whereof, by the manner of them, ſeems to imply, that 

the perſons to whom they belong have been engaged 
in the holy war. 

famous for the birth of Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop 

of Canterbury.] | 
On the other ſhore, almoſt at the confluence of the 


Lin and Trent, and on the ſide of a hill, ſtands Not- N 


tingham, which gave a name to the county, and is the 


chief town in it; the word being only a contraction 


and a ſoftening of dnorrtenga-Pam ; for ſo the Saxons 
called it, from the caves and paſſages under-ground, 
which the ancients dug, for a retreat and. habitation, 
under thoſe * rocks in the ſouth part towards the 


Uittle 


North-eaſt from hence is Aſlakton, 


Mr. Talbot, for ſome reaſons, Burton, 
was EN to believe the ancient Lindum of Antoni- Itin. p. 9 | 
1 take it for granted it was the affinity of the Ee 


On the other ſide is Wilford, in the Wilford, 
field whereof a large pot was dug up, ſome years ago, 


. ö the Flawſord. 
burying- place of Reddington, a great country-town _ 


ottingham. 
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„Hin. p. 95. little river (Li 


Flor. Win- 
gorn. anno. 
890. 


c: 8 
[Theſe, by the way, Dr. Gale will 


have it to be the work of the Romans; and, to make | 
good the diſtances in the Itinerary, he places here the 


Gauſennæ of Antoninus. 
renders the Saxon word dnodvendabam, Speluncarum 
domits, in Latin; and, in Britiſh, Tui ogo bauc, which 


ſignifies the very fame, namely, a houſe of dens.“ 
In reſpect of ſituation, the town is very pleaſant; on 


one ſide, to the river, are very large meadows; and, 


on the other ſide, hills of an eaſy and gentle aſcent: it 


is alſo plentifully provided with all neceſſaries; Sher- 


wood ſupplies them with great ſtore of wood for fire, 


(though many burn pit-coal, the ſmell whereof is very 


offenſtve;) and the Trent ſerves them 3 with 
fiſh. Hence this barbarous verſe, 


{| Tren t. 


* Built by 


Henry Han- 


_ Jeys Eſq; and people.] The caſtle ſtands, on the welt fide of the 
I town, upon a ſteep rock ; the very ſpot whereon that 


endowed 
with 1001. 


| Leſs pets: 


marint. 


Limpida ſylva focum, | 7 riginta dat mibi piſcem. 
Sherwood my fuel, Trent my fiſh ſupplies. | 


To wind up all, by its bigneſs, buildings, three neat | 
churches, a very fine market-place, and a very ftrong | 
caſtle, the town is rendered really beautiful. [Here ts 
alſo an * alms-houſe well endowed for twelve poor 


tower is believed to have ſtood which the Danes held 
againſt Ethered and Alfred, who beſieged it, till, 
without effecting any thing, they roſe and || retired ; 

for, when the Danes had got this caſtle, ** Burthred,” 
[or Burhred,] “ king of the Mercians, and the Mer- 
« cians,” (as Aſſer [and Florence] ſay) © ſent meſ- 
« ſengers to Ethered king of the Weſt-Saxons, and 
&« to Alfred, his brother; humbly intreating, that 


« they would aid them, to the end that they might be 


« able to engage the ſaid army. This requeſt they 
« obtained ; for the two brothers, having drawn to- 
e cether a great army from all parts with the diſpatch 
« they had promiſed, entered Mercia, and marched as 
ce far as Snottenga-ham, with a joint and unanimous 
« deſire to fight them. But when the Pagans refuſed 
« to give them battle, ſecuring themſelves in the 


* caftle; and the Chriſtians were not able to batter 


Bridge-ford. 


+ De duobus 


monetarilce 


* Fmendare 


habits 


+ Dr. Tho- 


roton. 


„ down the walls of the caſtle; a peace was con- 


« cluded between the Mercians and the Pagans, 
« 2nd the two brothers returned home with their 
« forces.” Afterwards, Edward the elder built the 


village of Bridge-ford over- againſt it, and raiſed a wall 1 


(now fallen) quite round the town ; the only remains 
of it are on the weſt ſide. A few years after this, 
namely, in Edward the Confeſſor's time, (as it is in 
Domeſday-book) there were reckoned one hundred 
ſeventy-three burgeſſes in it, © and F from the two 
« mints there were paid forty ſhillings to the king. 
«© Moreover, the water of the Trent and the folle- 
% dike, and the way towards York, were all looked 


« after, that, if any one hindered ſhips from paſſing, 


« * he ſhould be amerced four pounds.” As for 
the preſent caſtle, both the founder, and the largeneſs, 
renders it remarkable; for William the Norman built 
it to awe the Engliſh, [unleſs we are rather to credit 
+ the- learned hiſtoriographer of this county, who is 


poſitive, that it was built by Peverel, a baſe ſon to 
William the Conqueror; for he, as it appears, 


had a licence from the king to incloſe ten acres 


(ad faciendum pomerium) thereabouts; which, after the 


foreſt· meaſure, contains above fifty ſtatute- acres, and 
that is near the proportion of the old park at Notting- 
ham. Beſides, there is no mention of it in Domeſday- 
book, which was made the year before the Conqueror's 
death; and therefore it is probable that his ſon built 


From theſe caves] Aſſer 
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| it, by otder and amen from him.] By natute 
« and art together, it was ſo ſtrong,” (as William of 


Newborough tells us) * that it ſeemed impregnable, 


ings; to which Richard the Third made ſome addi- 


by ſtorm. Once it was beſieged in vain by Henry of 


Anjou; at which time, the garriſon burnt down all 
the buildings about it. 


war; who deprived the townſmen of all they had. 
Thoſe of the caſtle tell many ſtrange ſtories of David 


timer earl of March, as taken in this place by means of 


other ambitious and villainous deſigns. In tlie firſt 


| ſteps, with candle-light, into a vault under. ground, 
and rooms cut out of the very ſtone; in the walls 
whereof the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion and other mat- 


the upper part of the caſtle alſo, which ſands very high 
upon the rock, we went down many ſtairs into ano- 


he found the juſt reward of his wickedneſs coming 
upon him. [While this caſtle was in the hands of 


pulled down, and the iron and other materials fold 3 
yet, in the beginning of the civil wars, king Charles 
the Firſt made choice of it as the fitteſt Place ſor 
+ ſetting up his royal ſtandard. 
end of the war, orders were given to pull it down 
but it was not quite demoliſhed. Since the return of 
Francis earl of Rutland) fold it to the then mar- 


quis, afterwards, duke of Newcaſtle ; who, in 1674, 


erected a moſt ſtately fabric in the place of a part of 
it, which is greatly improved and adorned by the 


three degrees, in latitude ; and twenty-two degrees, 


fourteen minutes, in longitude. - 
From hence the Trent runs gently by Holm, called 


point, was ſummoned among the barons in parlia- 
ment by Edward the Third; [and whoſe deſcendants 


honour of barons of this place, and that of Sint 
Newark ; and afterwards to the higher titles of earl 


ſeat of the famous family of the Stanhope's, knights, 


able James earl Stanhope, principal ſecretary of ſtate ; 


his country is indebted in a very eminent man- 


and Everinghams. [As to Shelford, in the civil 
TO it was a garriſon for the king, and command- 


by except by famine, provided it had a ſufficient garriſon 
in it.“ Afterwards, Edward the fourth repaired it 
at a great charge, and adorned it with curious build- 


court of this caſtle they ſtill go down a great many 


Shortly after, it + Gre 
became a garriſon for the parliament; and, in the 


king Charles the Second, the duke of Buckingham 
(whoſe mother was the only daughter and heir of 


began to clear the foundations of the old tower, and 


preſent duke.] As for its poſition, this place is fifty- 


have been at ſeveral times advanced, firſt, to the 


of great ſtate and eminence in theſe parts; [of which vid. Cheve- 
family, and a great ornament to it, is the right honour- . i 


to whoſe great abilities, and unwearied application, 55 


ner.] It was formerly the barony of Ralph Han- 
ſelin, by whoſe daughters it came to the Bardolphs - 


tions. Nor has it in any revolution undergone the 1 
common fate of great caſtles; for it was never * taken” . 


It was alſo once taken, by. g. K 
ſurpriſe, by Robert count de Ferrars, in the barons | 2 


P» 307. 


king of Scotland, a priſoner here; and of Roger Mor- 


| a * ſubterraneous maze, and afterwards hanged for be- * 8 
traying his country to the Scots for money, and . 


ters are ingraved by David the Second king of Scot- 
land (as they ſay) who was kept priſoner there. In 


ther vault under-· ground; which they call Mortimer's- Mortimet's 
hole, becauſe Roger Mortimer abſconded in it, when Role... 20 


the earl of Rutland, many of the good buildings were 


from its lords Holm-Pierpoint, a noble and ancient Holm-Pier- 
family; ; of whom Robert de Petræ Ponte, or Pier- point. 


of Kingſton, marquis of Dorcheſter, and duke of The barony 
Kingſton.] Then the Trent runs to Shelford, the of Shelford. 


fag ths tw... 


ier; 


arony 
lord. 
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ed by colonel Philip Stanhope, a younger ſon to 
Philip, the firſt earl of Cheſterfield ; which being 
taken by ſtorm, he and many of his ſoldiers were 


Aubr, Mon. therein ſlain, and the houſe afterwards burnt. Over- 


wn 5 againſt this is Burton; in the fields of which, upon 
F a hill is a fair camp, ſuppoſed to be Britiſh. On the 
top of the hill (where ſeveral coins have been found) 
were large fortifications, which have been levelled, 
in this age, for the convenience of plowing ; but 
on the ſide of it, the works remain, one ahve 

Gy another like great waves. ] 
Stoke. Hence the Trent goes to 1 a . "lm 
but remarkable for no ſmall laughter ; for here John. 


| A2. of de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, (who was deſigned for the 
Stoke, 1447- crown by Richard the Third) when he ſaw himſelf 


excluded from the throne by Henry the Seventh, re- 
belliouſly fought for a counterfeit prince againſt his 
lawful king, and, after a ſtout defence, was cut off 


| Southwell. with his whole party. Not far from hence - ſtands 


Southwell, a collegiate church of prebendaries, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary; not very ſplendid, but 
— ancient, and of great n note; Paulinus, the firſt 
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| archbiſhop of York, is ſaid to have built it, after he 


had baptiſed the people of this country in the river 

Trent. From that time, the archbiſhops of York | 
＋ had a large palace here, with three parks adjoining, + Have had. 
well ſtored with deer ; [which hath been long 1 in ruins, wat 

and the eſtate demiſed i in leaſe.] That this is the city 

which Bede calls Tio-vul-Fingaceſter I the rather 

believe, becauſe thoſe things, which he relates of 
Paulinus's baptiſing in the Trent near Tio-vul-Fin- Tio-vul- Fins 
gaceſter, are poſitively ſaid to have been done here 888 

by the private Hiſtory of this church. [I will ſub- 

join an inſcription upon a pillar in the church here, 

both becauſe I do not obſerve it to be ſet down by Dr. 

Thoroton, and becauſe it contains a ſort of hiſtorical 

account of the place.. From this town the family 

of the Southwells took their name, and were an- 

| ciently ſeated here; for mention is made, in the * Re- ® Thorot. 
cords, of Simon Southwell under Henry Third, and |, 1 
of Sir Jahn under Edward the Firſt, and of keel” 

others down to Henry the Sixth, when they ſpread 
themſelves into Norfolk and Suffolk. In the reign . 


| of king Charles the Second, Sir Robert Southwell 


Reges & Regine erunt nutrices tuæ. 
Hanc 
Ge & Parochialem Petdefam 
Religioſa Antiquitas 
$ TOON Fundavit, 
Rex Henricus 8, Illu- 7 reſtauravit | " Edwardo Lee Archiepiſcopo Ebor. 


ſtriſſimus 1543. 
Regina Elizabetha Re- F fancivit. 
ligioſiſſima 18584. 


Monarcha Jacobus Pre- ; Rabilivit F Henrico Howard Comite Northamp- 


1604. 


. 


potentiſſimus 


A Domino factum eſt iftud; 
Da gloriam Des 
Honorem Regi. 


| Sint ſicut Oreb, & Zeb & Salmana 7 


piiſſimo 7 petente : 


Edwino Sandys Archiepiſcopo Ebor, 


digniſſimo | 5 intercedente: 


tonienſi prznobilifimo > 7 mediante. 


>. dicunt poflideamus Sanctuarium Dei. 
Plal. 83. 11. 8 
Det Deus hoc ſanctum ſanctis; fit ſemper abe 
Exulis, Idolatras facrilegõſque ruat. 


| ®* Gervaſ, Lee OS 
e h pam gratimque Mzcenatum memoriam | Iy called 
ED poſuit Ee ; le j 
. | 1 1608. rent ITE. 


e's pillar. 


| That is, 


Henry 8. 5 1543. 
$ 1584 


— . 1604. 


— los 


| The moſt patent Monarch, eſtabliſhed it Henry Howard, the moſt noble Earl of 


4 "Th 
3 „ cala and Parochial Church 
85 5 GS "IO" 2 
Tue illuſtrious Prince repaired ie £2 Edward Lee the moſt pious Archbiſhop 


of York, © 2 rquſing: ; 4, 


| The moſt religious Queen — es one 
Elizabeth. = 


of York, 7 interceding : $ 


Northampton, | F editing 


This is the Lord's doing: 
Give Glory to God : 
5 Honour to the King. 
Leet them be 48 Oreb and Zeb, e and Balena | 
Who * lt w take to ourſelves the Houſes of God in poſſeffion. 
| Pfual. 83. 111. 
Tbis holy place „ 0 
A Refuge to the baniſh'd and giſtreſs'd, ; 
But Ruin to Idolatry and e. 
Gervaſe Lee Eh 3 
70 the pw and gr memory of Patrons 
1606. 


From hence 
it is common- 
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Snite river. 


Langer. Langer, famous for its lords the Tibetots or Tiptofts, 


+ Now viſ- ceſterſhire, brought it into that name f.] Then the 
4 in Ire- Snite runs to Wiverton, which, from Heriz, formerly 
Wiverton. 


Chaworths, Caltoſts to the Chaworths, who derive their name 
or de Cadur- 
cis Cahorſin. 


Quercy. the lords de Walcherv il. 


N ewark. 


page 197. biſhop of Lincoln; or, as || Dr. Thoroton thinks) 


Collingham, by Collingham, where (as we before obſerved) the 


TOE Tuxford. 


4% 8.0 k 


went into Glouceſterſhire, where his family is now 
ſeated, at King's-Weſton. ] | 

Hence, from the eaſt, the Snite, a ſmall river, runs 
into the Trent; which, being yet ſhallow, runs to 


afterwards earls of Worceſter, [But that name hath, 
had no relation to this place, ſince the time of king 
Edward the Third; for, in the 46th year of kis 
reign, Robert, the laſt of the Tibetots, dying with- 
out an heir male, the cuſtody of all his lands, and 
the care of his three daughters, were committed to 
Rickard le Scrope; and he, marrying Margaret, the 
eldeſt, to his ſon Roger, brought that ſeat into the 
name of the lorus Scrope, wherein it continued down 
to Emanuel, who was created earl of Sunderland, in 
45 the zd of Charles the Firſt. But, he having no iſſue 
by his wife Eliſabeth, that and the reſt of his eſtate 
were ſettled upon his natural iſſue (three daughters ;) 
arid Anabella, the third of them, (to whoſe ſhare this 
manor fell in the diviſion) marrying John Howe, the: 
ſecond ſon of Sir John Howe of Compton in Glou- 


a famous man in theſe parts, came by the Bretts and 
from the Cadurci in France, and their pedigree from 


Haram. Now the Trent divides itſelf [near Haram, the ſeat 
of the lord Lexington, ] and then it waſhes Newark, 
a pretty large town; ſo called, as if one ſhould ſay 
« a new work,” from the new caſtle there, very 
_ « pleaſant and curiouſly built,” (as Henry of Hun- 
tingdon deſcribes it) by Alexander, the munificent 


only repaired by him.] © He,” (to uſe the words 

of an old hiſtorian,) © being of a very generous 

* temper, built this and another caſtle, at a vaſt ex- 

« pence; and, becauſe buildings of this nature ſeemed | 

« leſs agreeable to the character of a biſhop, to ex- 
©. tinguiſh the envy of them, and, as it were, to ex- 

* piate that offence, he built an equal number of 

WT . monaſteries, and filled them with religious ſocie- 
.._« ties.” However the profuſeneſs of this military 

| biſhop was ſoon puniſhed, as it deſerved ; for king 
Stephen, who had no better means to eſtabliſh the 
ſinking ſtate of his kingdom, than the poſſeſſing | 
himſelf of the fortified places, obliged the biſhop, by 
impriſonment and famine, to deliver into his hands 

both this caſtle and that other at Sleeford. Here is 

1216, nothing elſe memorable, but that king John ended 
the courſe of a very troubleſome and uneaſy life, in 
this caſtle. From hence the river, uniting again, 
flows directly, to the north, by many villages ; [firſt 


marks of antiquity, together with the diſtances, millet 
it probable that the Crocolana of Antoninus is to 
be placed; and then, at ſome diſtance, by Tuxford, 
where Charles Read, eſq; built a curious free-ſchool, 
and endowed it with fifty pounds per annum. The 
like he did at Corby in Lincolnſhire, and at Drax in; 
Yorkſhire ; to which laſt he added an hoſpital, and 
endowed that alſo with fifty pounds per annum.] 


Littlebo- 
rough. anſwerable to the name ;) where, as there 'is at this 
Statio Ho fove day a ferry much uſed, ſo was there formerly * a fa- 
mA mous ſtation which Antoninus mentions twice, and 
Agelocum, or which is variouſly read; in ſome copies, Apelocum ; „ 
Segelocum. a and, in others, Segelocum. I formerly ſought this 


1 of corn.“ 


T 


have found it, both becauſe this ſtands upon a military 


way, and becauſe the marks of an old wall are plainly | 
diſcernible in the neighbouring field, where many 
coins of the Roman emperors are daily found by the 


country-people, becauſe they are often diſcovered by nies. 
the grubbing of the ſwine there. [Beſides this, and 
the pieces of urns and other veſſels which have been 
taken up here, there have been lately found a Ro- 
man ſtylus, an agate-ſtone with a Roman figure, 
many cornelians with Roman ingravings, and two 
Roman altars, with other antiquities.] The people 
imagine, according to their poor ſenſe of things, that 
their forefathers incloſed the field with the ſtone-wall, 
to keep the water from. overflowing it in winter. 
[Talbot fixes this ſtation at Aulerton in Sherwood ; 
and Fulk (contrary to Antoninus, who makes it diſ- 
tant from Lindum fourteen miles at leaſt) at Agle, 
almoſt ſix miles from that place. Dr. Thoroton 
ſeems inclined to reduce it to the bank of the river 
Idle (on which a + former edition of this work had + Ann. 1594. 
placed it;) where Eaton ſtands, which may, upon that 
account, as well be called Idleton; and, Id or Yd, 
in the Britiſh, ſignifying © corn,” (as Ydlan doth * a 
% granary,”) there may ſeem to be ſame affinity be- 
.tween _ 2 Segelocum, as if it were © a place 
But then it is ſcarce fair to bring it to 
Idleton upon the likeneſs in found with Agelocum, 
and afterwards to ſettle it there upon a nearneſs in 
ſignification to Segelocum; one of which readings 
muſt be falſe, and by conſequence both may not be 
made uſe of, as true, to confirm the ſame thing. Mr. 
Burton, approves the placing of it here; and, to re- 
concile Agelocum and Segelocum, he has ingeniouſly 
ranked theſe two amongſt the words to which the Ro- 
mans ſometimes prefixed an S or Sibilus, and ſome- 
times omitted it: © So,” (ſays he) © they called the 
Alpes, which, in Lycophron's Caſſandra, we find 
« written Ears; and they which are called *Aunlay 
“ Inſulz by Dionyſius, in his Periegeſis, the ſame, _ 
in Strabo, are Zawvlay; lying in the Britiſh ſea. Sa- 8 
< lamantica of Spain is called by Polybius Ala; 
and Cæſar's Sueſſiones, in Ptolemy, are Oitoowg 
« To add one common noun out of Dioſcorides, 
« what in Virgil's Eclogues is Saliunca, in 88 1 
e *Axwyſia.?] | 

In the weſt part of. this county, (called the Sand) 
where the Erwaſh, a ſmall river, runs towards the 
Trent, we ſee Strelley [(otherwiſe called Stradlegh Strelley. 
and Straley,] heretofore Strellegh) which hath given | 
a name and ſeat to the Strellies, knights, (commonly 
called Sturley ;) one of the moſt ancient and famous 
families of the county. More inward lies Sherwood, Sherwood, 
which fome interpret © a clear wood ;” others 4 
famous wood ;” formerly one cloſe continued ſhade, 
with the boughs of trees ſo intangled in one another, 


chat one could hardly walk ſingle in the paths. At 


preſent, it is much thinner, and feeds an infinite num- 
ber of deer and ſtags; and it hay ſome towns in it, 
whereof Mansfield is the chief. This is a very . "IN Dr 
ful market; the name of which is made an argument 
by ſome for the antiquity of the family of Mansfield in 


But the Trent ſees nothing [very] remarkable, till it Germany, and they ſay the firſt earl of Mansfield“ was » Menſam rr 
comes to Littleborough, a ſmall town (and ſo exactly ſ at the feaſt of the round table with our Arthur; and *undam cele- 


that he was born here, Our kings were formerly _ 
wont to retire hither for the diverſion of hunting; 
and, in the words of of an old Inquiſition, Henry 
« Falconberg held the manor of Cukeney. in this 


county by ſerjeantry, to ſhoe the king's horſe, when 


place hereabouts in vain, but now verily believe 1 


he came to Mansfield,” Many ſmall r rivery, ſpring 


ploughmen; theſe are called ſwine-pennies by the 1 gene 
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| our of this wood, an run towards the Trent; the who died, during the life of his father; and this like- Lib. M. Lin- 
Idle. chief of them is the Idle, upon which, near Idleton, | wiſe a fon of the ſame ſirname, who was deprived Nash. Pati, 
5 in the year 616, the fortune of Ethered, a moſt po- of his eſtate by Henry the Second, for + poiſoning p. 126. | 
tent king of the Northumbrians, ſtopped and left | Ranulph earl of Cheſter. About the ſame time, Ro- 1 -n ogy 
kim; for, whereas befote he had ever fought with bert de Ferrariis, who plundered Nottingham, uſed Matth. Packs, 
ſucceſa, here fortune turned, and he was cut off, | this title, in the gift he made to the church of Tut- . 
being defeated by Redwald king of che Eaſt-Angles, teſbury, + Robert the younger, earl of Nottingham; “ P- 373: b 
who placed Edwin (excluded then and deprived of | but, afterwards, king Richard the Firſt gave and 1 * 6 ie 
the throne of his anceſtors) over Northumberland. | confirmed to his brother John the county and cattle; ry W 
Laxton. [Not far from the Idle, to the eaſt, is Laxton, or | of Nottingham, with the whole honour of Peverel. miſcuerit. 
| Lexington, which gave the title of a baron to the | Long after that, Richard the Second honoured John 
8 ancient and honourable family of Sutton; of which] de Mowbray with this title; but he, dying young 
family Robert Sutton was, in conſideration of his | and without iſſue, was ſucceeded by Thomas, his 
eminent ſervices to king Charles the Firſt, as alſo of brother; who, by Richard the Second, was created 
his being deſcended from an heir female of the family | earl marſhal and duke of Norfolk ; and; being ba- 
of Lexington, advanced to the dignity of a baron of | niſhed immediately after, be begot Thomas earl mar- 

this realm (21 Charles I.) by the title of lord Lexing- | ſhal, who was beheaded by Henry the Fourth; and 

| ton of Aram.] The courſe of this little river Idle lies | John Mowbray, who, as alſo his fon and grandſon, 
Markham. at no great diſtance from Markham, a ſmall village; | were ſucceſſively dukes of Norfolk and earls of Not- 
wWwjbich yet gave a name to the Markhams, a family | tingham. But, the iſſue male af this family failing, 
very famous heretofore, both for antiquity and va- and Richard, the infant-ſon of Edward the F ourth, Wo 
Jour ; the greateſt ornamenc of which was J. Mark- | and duke of York, having enjoyed this title among 
ham, who was lord chief juſtice of England, and others for a little time, Richard the Third honoured 
tempered his judgments with ſo much equity, (as you | William marquis of Berkley, and Henry the Eighth 
may read in the hiſtories of England) that his name | Henry Fitz-Roy, his natural ſon, with this title of 
will endure, as long as time itſelf. [He died (as ap- ear] of Nottingham 3 but both died without iſſue. 
pears from an inſcription in this church) on St. Sil- | And, 4 in the year 1597, queen Eliſabeth ſolemnly þ Lately, in 
: veſter's day, anno 1409.] Six miles from hence, to | inveſted Charles Howard, lord high admiral of Eng- the year, C. 
Workenſop. the weſt, ſtands Workenſop, noted for its great pro- land, (who || was deſcended from the Mowbrays) || Is, C 
Li orice, duce of liquorice, and famous for the“ earl of Shrewſ- with this honour, © for his faithful and ſucceſsful ſer- 
dak of bury's houſe, built, in + our memory, by George | © vices by ſea” (as the charter of creation has it) 

Norfolk's. Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, with the magnificence <« againſt the Spaniard, in the year 1588 ; and for his 
becoming ſo great an earl, and yet below envy. To! taking of Cadiz, in the year 15963” he having the 
the Talbots it came with. a great eſtate from the] command by ſea, as the earl of Eſſex had by land : 

I Lovetofts, the firſt lords of it under the Normans, | [which Charles, dying anno 1624, was ſucceeded by 
by the Furnivals and Nevils; of which Loyetofts G. | his ſecond ſon Charles, William, the elder brother, 
Lovetoft, in Henry the Fir{t's time, built a monaſ. dying before him, without iſſue male. This Charles 
tery in this place; the ruins whereof are ſtill to be | Was ſucceeded by a ſon of his own name, who was 
ſeen among very pleaſant meadows on the eaſt ſide like wiſe his ſecond ſon, James, the elder, dying un- 
of the town; but the welt part of the church remains | Married. In the 33d year of king Charles the Se- 
entire, with two towers very fair and beautiful. [About ond, Sir Heneage Finch, lord Finch of Daventry | 
Welbeck- a mile and a half from Workenſop is Welbeck- ab- and keeper of the great ſeal, was advanced to the 
abbey. bey, now a very noble building, ſeated in the loweſt | dignity of earl of Nottingham ; whoſe ſon, the right gee Burleigh 
| part of a fine park ſurrounded with trees of excellent | honourable Daniel Finch, was the ſecond earl of Not- 9 
timber; and it was the delightful ſeat of William tingham, and ſucceeded as ſixth earl of Winchelſea; Collins's 
and Henry, dukes of Neycaſtle; as it was afterwards | who dying on January 21, 1729-30, his titles and eſ- Og 
of John Holles, marquis of Clare and duke of New. | fates came to his eldeſt ſon Daniel, now the 7th earl _ 
caſtle, who married Margaret, the daughter and one | Winchelſea, and third earl of Nottingham; who 
pl the coheirs of Henry aforeſaid; and about ſix miles] Was, on March 13, 1752, elected a knight compa- 
Rughford - eaſt from hence, ſtood the abbey of Rughford, the noble nion of the moſt noble order of the garter, and was 
e, and pleaſant ſeat of the late marquiſſes of Halifax.) | inſtalled, the Ho of June following. ] 


= A litle higher [than Workenſop,] upon the ſame - this 
Blithe, river, 1 ſaw Blithe, a noted market-town, which was There are e 16 8 pariſh churches i in county. 


od, fortified with a caſtle (as I am informed) by Bulley, !! 
| | or Buſley, a nobleman of Norman extraction; but, Foes | 
Anno 1607: + at this day, hardly any ruins appear, ſo deſtructive More rare Plants growing wid in 
 ____ age to every thing in this world. The little mo- | Nottinghamſhire: 
naſtery there was built by Roger Buſley and Fulk de | | 
Liſieurs; and this is almoſt the laſt town of Norting- | Caryophyllus minor repens. noſtras. An Betonica 
Scroby. hamſhire to the north, except Scroby, a little town |-coronaria, ſive caryophyllata repens rubra? J. B. 
eld, belonging to the archbiſhop of York, on the very | Purple creeping mountain-pink.” By the road- | 
vdge of the county. ¶ Nor ſhall we ſay any more con- ſide, on the ſandy hill you aſcend going from Lenton 
| cCerning the places i in this neighbourhood, unleſs it be, | to Nottingham, plentifully; and in other ſandy * 
ſam 1. that, at Tyln, in the pariſh of Hayton, near Eaft- | in this county. 
aal. ERetford, there has been lately found a Druid amulet | Gramen tremulum medium elatius, albis glumis 
of an aqueous tranſparent colour, with ſtreaks of yel- | non deſcriptum. Said to grow in a hollow lane be- 
low; and many cornelians with Roman ingravings.] | tween Peaſely and Mansfield by P. B. I have not 
Lords and = William the Congueror made his natural fon, Wil- ſeen this fort of graſs myſelf, nor do I much rely on 
3 "liam Peverel, governor of this county, not by the title | the authority of this book ; only I propoſe it to þe 
of ext but . of Nottingham; he had a fon, ſearched our by the curious. 
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Glycyrrhiza vulgaris Ger. emac. © Common Eng- 


„ liſh liquorice.” It is planted and cultivated for 
ſale at Workſop in this county; which Camden alſo 


takes notice of. 


Lychnis ſylveſtris alba nona Cluſii Ger. emac. 
montana viſcoſa alba latifolia C. B. Sylveſtris alba ſive 


ocimoides minus album Park. Polemonium petræum 


15 A N 


1 we 
9 4 
4 » 4 


Geſneri J. B. 4 White wild carchfly.” On the walls 
of Nottingham-caſtle, and on the oe: there- | 
abouts. 

Verbaſcum aa flore luteo parvo * B. 
« Hoary mullein with ſmall flowers.” About Wols. 
laton-hall, the ſeat of my honoured friend Sir Tho- 


mas u arb 


D E R B 


county of Derby, in Saxon Deopbi-rcype, 
and oommonly Derbyſhire ; bounded on 


the ſouth by Leiceſterſhire, on the weſt by 


Staffordſhire, and on the north by Yorkſhire. It is 
in ſhape like a triangle, but not equilateral ; for, at 
the ſouth point, it is hardly fix miles broad; but it 


widens ſo by degrees on both ſides, that, towards the 
north, it is about thirty miles in breadth. 


It 1s di- 


_ vided into two parts by the river Derwent running 


through the middle; which riſing in the northern 
border of it, flows, with its black waters, (coloured 
by the ſoil it runs through) ſouthward, to the Trent; 


for the Trent croſſes the ſouth point which I juſt 


now mentioned. The eaſt and ſouth parts are well 


cultivated and pretty fruitful; and they have many 


The Peak. 


Greiſley- 


caſtle. 


parks. 


The weſt part beyond the Derwent, called 


e the Peak,” is all rocky, rough, and mountainous, 


and conſequently barren; yet it is rich in lead, iron, 


and coal, and convenient _ for the Ng of 
ſheep. 


The firſt thing e in the ſouth corner, is 


Greiſley-caſtle, a mere ruin; which, with the little 


monaſtery of St. George there, was built by the 


The family Greiſlies, formerly lords of it, who derived their pe- 


of the Greiſ- 
g lies. 


480 faid | 


4 


digree from William, the ſon of Nigel, ſirnamed de 


Greiſley; and they have flouriſhed from the Norman 


c >nqueſt * ro our times, in great honour, which they 


long ſince exceedingly increaſed by marrying the 
daughter and heir of the ancient family of the Gaſ- 
tenies. 


Upon the river Dove, which, till it runs into 
the Trent, is the boundary between this county and 


Staffordſhire, there is nothing to be ſeen but coun- 


Aſhbourn. 


+ Now ex- 
tinct. 
Norbury. 


Shirley. 
The family, 
of the Shir- 
lies. 


1 Are, C. 
Anno 1607. 


try-villages; and Aſhbourn, a market-town, where 
the family of the + Cockains did long flouriſh; and 
Norbury, where that noble and very ancient family 
of the Fitz-Herberts have alſo long dwelt; of which 
was Anthony Fitz-Herbert, ſo highly honoured, 

among us, for his great knowledge in the common 
law. Not far from this place is Shirley, the ancient 
eſtate of the famous family of the Shirlies, who are 
deſcended from one Fulcher; and, beſides the anti- 
quity of their family, they have been, much honoured 
and inriched by marriages with the heirs of the Breoſes, 
Baſſets of Brailsford, Stantons, Lovets, &c. Here 
are many places round, which have given both names 
and ſeats to families of good note; Longford, Brad- 
bourn, and Kniveton, from whence + were the Kni- 


vetons of Marcaſton and Bradley, of which family 


is S. Lous Kniveton, to whoſe ſtudy and diligence 
I am much indebted ; alſo Keidelſton, where the Cur- 


N the weſt of Nottinghamſhire, lies the | 


S H I R E. 


ſons dwell, as likewiſe at Croxton; Radbourn, where Radbourn. 

Sir John Chandos, knight, lord of this place, laid 

the foundation of a ſtately houſe ; from whom by a 

daughter the eftate came by inheritance to the Poles, 

who live here at this day. But I leave theſe particu- 

lars to a certain gentleman, who + deſigns a N + So ſaid 

deſcription of this county. _ „0 1607. 
Upon the Trent, where it receives the Dove, ſtands 

Repandunum (fo our hiſtorians call it;) but the Sax- 

ons Ppepanbun [and Hheopandun, ] and we at this 1 

day Repton; which, from a large town, is now dwin- 1 $ 

dled into a ſmall village: for heretofore it was very mY 

famous for the burial of Ethelbald, the excellent king 

of the Mercians, (who loſt his life by the «treachery 

of his own ſubjects;) and of the other Mercian 

kings; and alſo for the misfortune of - Burthred, [or King Bur- 

Burhred,] the laſt king of the Mercians, who, after chred. 


a reign of twenty years, (ſupported by fawning and 


bribery) was here dethroned by the Danes, or rather 


was freed from the ſplendid miſeries of a crown; 


| whoſe example may ſhew us how weak and ſlippery 

thoſe high places are that have no other ſupport but 
money. [Here Matilda, wife to Ralph earl of Chef. 

ter, founded a priory of canons: regular of the order 

of St. Auſtin, in the year 1172; and, fince the dif. 
ſolution of monaſteries, Sir John Port, of Etwall in 

this county, by his laſt will, ordered a free-ſchool to- 

be erected, appointing certain lands in the counties 

of Derby and Lancaſter, for the maintaining of this 
and an hoſpital at Etwall ; both which are ſtill in a 
proſperous condition. At this town, was diſcovered Philoſoph. | 
a ſquare incloſure of fifteen feet; in which was found Tranſ. N. 


4 


a ſtone-coffin, and a ſkeleton of an human body nine 5 
feet long; and round it lay one hundred human ſke- 


letons, with their feet pointing to the ſtone-coffin ; 
but theſe ſeemed to be of the ordinary ſize.) 

Next, not far from the Trent, ſtands Melbourn ; Melbourn. 
a caſtle of the kings, but now decaying apace; So ſaid 
where John duke of Bourbon, being taken priſoner n 1607. 
in the battle of Agincourt, was kept nineteen years, 
in the cuſtody of Nicholas Montgomery the younger; 
Scarce five miles from hence, to the north, lies the 
courſe of the river Derwent, which, (a8 1 already ob- 
ſerved) riſing out of the Peak-hills in the north bor- 
der of this county, flows, for about thirteen miles, 
(ſometimes among great ſtones, ſometimes through 
green meadows) almoſt in a ſtraight line to the ſouth; 
yet, in all this long courſe, it ſees nothing entertain- 
ing, beſides Chatſworth, a large, elegant, and admi- 88 
rable ſtructure; which was begun by Sir William 


Candiſh, or Cavendiſh, knight, deſcended from the 
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Little 
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Cow. 
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noble and ancient family de Gernon in Suffolk; and 


+ Lately &- + finiſhed, at a great expence, by his wife Eliſabeth, 


* 0 » 


a lady of great renown, who was alſo counteſs of 
Shrewſbury. [But this was pulled down, and a new 
one far more ſtately and elegant erected, by William 
late duke of Devonſhire z remarkable (beſides the 
magnificence of the fabric) for a beautiful chapel and 
hall, adorned with choice and curious paintings by 
the hand of the famous Vario; and for ſtatues and 
water-works of moſt rare and exquiſite contrivance, 
which make the gardens extremely entertaining. | 
Where the Derwent turns its courſe to the eaſt, it 


Little Chef. paſſes by Little Cheſter, i. e. a little city; where 


ter. 


Derby. 


hill, 


Merten- 
br ook river, 


4 


old Roman coins are often dug up. [It has now not 
above twenty houſes in it, aa none of them ancient; 
but its antiquity is ſufficiently atteſted (as we have 
 faid) by the many pieces of Roman coin, found both 


in digging of cellars and plowing. Some of them 


are of braſs, others of ſilver, and a few of gold ; 

bearing the inſcription and image of ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors. In a clear day, the foundation of 
a bridge may be ſeen, croſſing the river to Darley- 
hill, which overlooks the town.] Upon the ſame 
river ſtands Derby, in Saxon NopeÞpopeÞr1g, and in 
Daniſh (as that ancient writer Ethelwerd tells us) 
Deoraby, the chief town of the ſhire ; deriving its 
name, perhaps, ] from the Derwent upon which it 
ſtands, and giving it to the county; [or rather it may 
have been fo. called from its being © a ſhelter for 
« deer,” which is implied ip the Saxon name Deo- 
paby. And what farther confirms this is, that it was 
formerly a park, and in the arms of the town, to this 
day, is a buck couchant in a park; which, joined to 


Lodge - lane, (ſtill the name of a paſſage into Nuns- 


green) as as they ſeem to put the original paſt doubt, 
ſo they ſnew the ancient condition of the place. When 
this town was built does not appear; but its privi- 
leges and ancient eharters argue it to be of good an- 
tiquity. It is exempted from paying toll in London, 


or any other place, except in Wincheſter and a few 


other towns; and it is a ſtaple-town for wool, a very 
ancient manufacture of this kingdom. There was 


formerly in it a chapel dedicated to St. James, near 


which, in digging ſome cellars and foundations of 
houſes, bones of a great ſize have been found; and, 


on the north ſide of St. James's-lane, within the com- 35 
paſs of ground where the chapel ſtood, a large ſtone 


was made bare: which being gently removed, there 


appeared a ſtone- coffin, with a very prodigious corpſe | 
in it; but this, upon the firſt motion of the ſtone, | 
3 turned i into duſt. The coffin was ſo cut as to have 


a round place made for the head; wide about the 
ſhoulders and ſo narrower down to the feet. On the 
{outh-eaſt corner of the town there formerly ſtood a 
caſtle, though there have been no remains of it, within 
the memory of man; but that there was one, here- 


Com-caftle- tofore, appears from the name of the hill, called Cow- 


caſtle- hill; and from the ſtreet leading welt to St. 
Peter's church, which, in ancient deeds, bears the 
name of Caſtle-gate.] The town is neat, pretty large, 
and well peopled ; on the eaſt part, the river Der- 
went runs very pleaſantly, with-a full and briſk ſtream, 
under a fair ſtone- bridge; upon which ſtands a neat 
chapel, built by our pious anceſtors, [but now ne- 
lected. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and, in the 
_ reign of king Charles the Second, a little repaired, 
and made a meeting-houſe for ſome time; but it is 
fince rebuilt, and converted into a dye-houſe.] The 
ſouth part of the town is croſſed by a little clear river 
which at call Merten-brook ; it has five churches z 


ME 
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the greateſt of which, dedicated to All-faints, has à 
ſteeple particularly famous for height and workman- 
ſhip; in which the counteſs of Shrewſbury, whom we 


| [Juſt now mentioned, diſtruſting the care and affection 


| of her heirs, built herſelf a tomb, and an hoſpital 
hard by for the maintenance of twelve poor people, 
eight men and four women. [In the ſame church of 
All: ſaints is alſo a noble monument for the earl of 
Devonſhire, and the counteſs, his lady; and a third 
for Richard Craſhaw of London, who died, the 2oth 
of June, 1631. He was originally a poor boy, à 

nailer's ſon, and he went to London in a ſuit of lea- 
ther; but, having by his own induſtry got a conſider- 


able eſtate, he left, at his death, (beſides many cha- 


ritable acts in his life) above four thouſand pounds 
to the maintenance of lectures, relief of the poor, 
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&c.] This place is memorable for being a * retreat · roribulurts 


to the plundering Danes, till Etheifleda, the victori- 
ous lady of the Mercians, took it by ſurpriſe, and 
put them to the ſword; in Edward the Confeſſor's 
time (as it is in Domeſday- book) there were one hun- 
dred forty- three burgeſſes in in; which number was 


ſo much leſſened, that, in William the Conqueror's | 


reign, there were only one hundred remaining; © theſe 


“corn to the king.“ 


from the excellent ale brewed in it; a word derived 


at the feaſt of St. Martin, paid twelve * trabes of * This ſeems 


Its preſent reputation is from ©? mean 
thraves of 


the aſſizes for the county which are held here, and corn: 
The beer 


called Curmi 
from the Daniſh Oel, and not from Alica, as Ruel: in Dioſcori- 


lius affirms. The Britons expreſſed i it by the old word des, 15» in 
Engliſh, ale, 


Kwrw, for which Curmi is falſly read in Dioſcorides, from a Daniſh | 


where he ſays, that the Britanni and the Hiberi (per- Wore Oe eb. 


haps, he means Hiberni) drank Curmi, a liquor made 
of barley, inſtead of wine; for this is our barley- 


wine, which Julian the apoſtate ingeniouſly calls, in 


an epigram of his, Tugoyny7s PET BAHN 8 Bed, the 
« offspring of corn, and wine without wine.“ This 


is the ancient and peculiar liquor of the Engliſh and 
Britons; and it is very wholeſome, notwithſtanding 
that Henry of Auraunches, the Norman, poet-laureat 
to king Fey the Third, plays upon it in theſe 


verſes: = 

- Neſcio quod Stygie monſtrum conforme paludi, 
Cervifiam plerique vocant : nil ſpiſſius illd 

Dum bibitur, nil clarius eſt dum mingitur, unde 

5 Conftat you multas feces in ventre relinquit. 


Of this ſtrange drink ſo like the Stygian lake, 
Mien call it ale, I know not what to make. 

They drink it thick, and piſs it wond'rous thin 

What Nore of dregs muſt needs remain within! 


However, one of the wt hed men in France does Tutnebus, of 
not queſtion but they who drink this liquor, if they wine. 


avoid exceſs, will live longer than if they drank wine; 


and that this is the cauſe why ſome among us, that 


drink ale, live to the age of an hundred years; yet 
Aſclepiades in Plutarch (ſpeaking of ſome Britons 


who lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years) 


aſcribes it to the coldneſs of the climate, which pre- 
ſerves the natural heat of our bodies. 
The wealth of this town depends, in a great mea- 


ſure, upon * a retail-trade ; which is to buy barley, # poke. 


and make it into malt, and then to fell it to be ſent 
into the high-land countries; for the town conſiſts 
chiefly of this ſort of merchants. 


Not far from hence, the courſe of the river Der- 


went lies through the place where Ralph de Montjoy The Barons 
11 lands, in Edward the Firſt's reign; and then it Montjoy. 
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* Hath, C. ing, that, in thoſe reſpects, he * had no ſuperior, and 


| Riſeley. 


Codenor- 


anno 1607. 


of Codenor. worth, married Eliſabeth, the heir to Henry Grey, 
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Elvaſton. runs by Eivaltin, the birth-place of Walter Blount, 
who was raiſed by Edward the Fourth to the dignity 
of baron of Montjoy ; whoſe poſterity equalled the 
glory of their deſcent by the glory of their learning: 
+ Now earl, and, above the reſt, Charles + earl of Devonſhire, 
S baron of Montjoy, lord- deputy of Ireland, and knight 
# Is, C. of the garter, || was ſo eminent for virtue and learn- 


but few equals. . {In the third year of king George 
I, July 2, 1717, James Stanhope was promoted to 
the dignity of a viſcount of Great Britain, by the 
ſtyle and title of lord viſcount Stanhope of Mahon in 
the iſland of Minorca, as likewiſe baron Stanhope 
of Elvaſton in the county of Derby, with limitation, 
for want of heirs male, to Thomas Stanhope of El- 
vaſton, and his brothers Charles and William; (which 
William was created earl of Harrington in the next 
reign.) His lordſhip was ſeized with a dizzineſs in 
- his: head, February 4, 1720-1; and died the next 
evening, and was interred at Chevening in Kent. His | 1 
fune: al; by the king's command, was attended by 
the horſe-grenadiers, two hundred of the life-guards, 
and two battalions of the foot-guards, all their officers 
being in cypreſs mourning-ſcarfs and hat-bands, with 
all other honours due to a great general; his majeſty's 
and the prince's coaches, with thoſe of the nobility, 
&c. being in the proceſſion. Philip, the preſent earl, 
ſucceeded his father.] Below this place, the Der- 
went runs into the Trent, which ſoon after receives 
the Erewaſh, the boundary hereabouts between this 
and Nottinghamſhire. Upon it ſtands Riſeley, that 
+ 80 ſaid f belongs to the Willoughbies ; of which family (as 
anno für: I -have heard) was Sir Hugh Willoughby, knight, 
1553. who, in diſcovering the fron boy near Wardhouſe in 
| Scandia, was ſtarved to death, with his whole com- 
| pany. Near it alſo ſtands Sandiacre, or, as others 
would have it, St. Diacre, the ſeat of the noble fa- 
mily of the Greys of Sandiacre, whoſe eſtate came to 
Edward Hildry in the right of his wife (his ſon taking 
the name of Grey; one of whole daughters and heirs, 
a few years after, was married to Sir John. Leak, 
knight; and the other to John Walſh. 
On the eaſt ſide, there ſtand in order, to the north 
Codenor, heretofore Coutenoure, a caſtle which be- 
caſtle. longed to the barons Grey (ſtyled lords Grey of Co- 
* So ſaid denor;) whoſe eſtate, * in the laſt age, came by mar- 
riage to the Zouches; for John de la Zouch, the ſe- 
Dans Grey cond fon of William lord de la Zouch of Haring- | 


Sandiacre. 


Greys of 
Sandiacre. 


| Winkeld, the laſt lord of Codenor. Next, Winfield, a noble | 
manor, where Ralph lord Cromwell, in the reign. of 

Henry the Sixth, built a houſe, very ſtately, conſi- 

Alfreton. dering that age. Then Alfreton, which is thought 


to have been built by king Alfred, and named from 

him; it has likewiſe had its lords, ſirnamed from 

it De Alfreton; of whom the ſecond, Robert, the 

ſon of Ranulph, built the little monaſtery de Bello 

Capite, commonly Beauchief, in the remoteſt corner 

of this county. But, a few years after, for the de- 

fault of heirs male, the eſtate paſſed with two daugh- 

ters to the family of the Cadurei, or Chaworth; and 

| to the Lathams in the county of Lancaſter. Their 
The arms of arms were two cheverons, or, in a ſhield azure ; 
ek hog of which very coat the Muſards, barons of Staveley in 
Staveley. this county, did likewiſe bear, but with different co- 
lours; who, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, were 

extinct in N. Muſard; and his eldeſt ſiſter was mar- 

ried to T. de Freſcheville, whoſe poſterity flouriſh 

>» aid here J at this day; [of which family John Freſche- 
0). ville, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices to king 


—_ 


thoſe parts. 
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Charles the Firſt, was, in the ſixteenth year of king 

Charles the Second, created lord Freſcheville of Stave- 

ley.] Higher up, on the very edge of the county 

eaſtward, and upon a rough ground, ſtands Hard- Hardwicke, 
wicke, which has given a name to a famous family 

in this county; from whom * was deſcended Eliſabeth * Is, C. 
counteſs of Shrewſbury, who here + laid the foun- + Hath now 
dation of two ſtately houſes, almoſt joining to one lid, C. 
another; which make a very beautiful ſhew at a 

great diſtance, by reaſon of their high ſituation. The 


title of this barony was enjoyed by William Caven- BaronCaven- 


diſh, her ſecond ſon, who was advanced by king = * 
James [the Firſt] to the honour of baron Cavendiſh 1605. 


of Hardwicke.; [and, after that, by the ſame prince, 


to the dignity of earl of Devonſhire z and whoſe de- 


ſcendants have been ſince farther honoured with the 

additional titles of marquis of e and duke See D 

of Devonſhire.] Ts 
More inward, we ſee Cheſterfield ; in Scarſdale, that Cheſterfield. 

is, © in a dale incloſed with rocks ;” (for rocks or 

wage were called ſcars by the Saxons, [and are fo 

called, to this day, in the northern parts of Great 

Britain. } Both the ruins of the walls, and this new 

name, prove it to be of great antiquity ; but the old 

name of it is quite loſt, and it is only mentioned in 


authors, on account of a battle between Henry the 


Third and the barons, in which Robert de Ferraris, . 
the laſt ear] of Derby of that family, was taken, 
and degraded by an act of parliament ; after which, 

he lived privately, and his poſterity only enjoyed the _ 
title of barons. [This place hath given the title of 


ear] to Philip lord Stanhope of Shelford, who was 


created, Augult 4, in the 4th of Charles I; and he 
was ſucceeded in that honour by Philip lord Stanhope, 


his grandchild by Henry, his eldeſt fon; to whom 


ſucceeded Philip-Dormer Stanhope, the-preſent eart ; 
a perſon of diſtinguiſhed parts, and no leſs remark- 
able for his wit than for his great knowledge in public 
affairs. Scarſdale alſo, the diviſion wherein Chefter- 
field ſtands, hath afforded the title of earl to Francis 


Leak lord Deincourt of Sutton, created November 


11, 1645; and, after that to Nicholas, his fon; and 


Robert, his grandſon; who dying without iſſue male, 


the title came to Nicholas (as fon of Richard Leak, 

ſecond ſon. to Nicholas Leak earl of Scarſdale, and 

younger brother to the laſt Robert) who Is th _ 

ſent earl. ] | 
Next C heſterfield, to the weſt, lies Walton, which Walton. 

by inheritance deſcended from the Bretons, by Loud- 

ham, to the Foliambs, a family of great name in 

To the eaſt, lies Sutton, where the gutton- 

forementioned] family of the Leaks have long flog- 

ſhed, ¶firſt,] with the degree of knighthood; [and, 

ſince, as hath been ſaid, with the more honourable * 

titles of lord Deincourt of Satton and ear] of Scarf. 

dale.] 7 

At a ſmall dance from hence ſtands Bolſover, an Bolſover. _ 

old caſtle ſeated upon a riſing ground, which formerly 

belonged to the Haſtings's lords of Abergavenny, by 

exchange with king Henry the. Third ; who, being 

unwilling that the county of Cheſter, to which it be- 

longed, ſhould be parcelled out among diſtaffs, gave 

other land, here and there, in lieu oe, to — 

ſiſters of John Scot, the laſt earl. 


The welt part, on the other fide of the Derwent. 


which is nothing but hills and mountains, (for which 
reaſon, perhaps, it was heretofore called Peaclons in 
Saxon, and Peak at this day; ; for that word, with The Peat 


us, ſignifies “ eminence”) is ſeparated from Stafford- 
ſhire by the Dove, a very ſwift and clear riva/; of 
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which in its proper place. This part, though rekigh | 
and craggy in ſome places, has alſo graſſy hills and 


vales, which feed abundance of cattle, and great 
flocks of ſheep, very ſecurely ; for now there is no 


Wolves. danger of wolves in theſe places, though formerly 
_ Infeſted by them; for the hunting and taking of which, 
Wormbill. ſome. perſons held lands here at Wormhill, from 


Inqu. 2 Ed. Whence thoſe perſons were called Wolvehunt, as is 
U. manifeſt from the records of the Tower. It produces 
Lead. ſo much lead, that the chymiſts (who condemn the 
planets to the mines, as if they were guilty of ſome 
great crime) tell us, ridiculouſly as well as falſly, that 
Saturn whom they make to preſide over lead, is very 
' gracious to us, becauſe he allows us this metal ; but 
that he is diſpleaſed with the French, as having de- 
nied it them. However, I am of opinion, that Pliny 

| ſpoke of this tract, in that paſſage of his: In Bri- 
« tain, in the very upper cruſt of the ground, lead 
« is dug up in ſuch plenty, that a law is 8 on 
purpoſe, to ſtint them to a ſet quantity.“ Out of 
theſe mountains, + lead-ſtones ( ſo the miners call them) 
are daily dug up in great abundance, which they 
melt down, with large wood-fires, upon thoſe hills 
| expoſed to the weft wind, (about Creach and Workſ- 
worth ſo called from the lead-works) at certain times 
when that wind begins to blow, which they find by 
experience to be the moſt conſtant and laſting of all 
winds ; and then, digging channels for it to run into, 
they work it into ſowes. 
ftibium alſo, called antimony in the ſhops, is found 
here in diſtinct veins; which was uſed formerly in 
Greece by the women to © colour their eye-brows, T 


+ Lapide: 


Antimony. 


and, upon that account, the poet Ton calls it 4%. 


Mill-ſtones alſo and grind-ſtones are dug | 
the unfortunate and heroic princeſs Mary, queen of 


Scots, took her farewell of Buxton in this diſtich, 
| yen Cæſar's verſes upon F eltria applied to > Buxton ; 
. Mrtallic. jewels, are called Fluores by the * workers in metals.) | 


Mill-Rones. vga@0- 


Grind- here; and ſometimes there is found in theſe mines a 
Flor. kind of white fluor that is, in all reſpects, like cry- 
Cryſtal. © ſtal (for thoſe ſtones which are found i in mines, like 


Beſides Workſworth, there is nothing that deſerves 


maeentioning, but Haddon upon the river Wye, for a 


Vernons. long time the ſeat of the Vernons, not only an ancient 


but a very famous family in / thoſe parts; inſomuch 


gained the name of < king of the Peak“ among the | 
vulgar. By his daughters and heirs, this noble eſtate | 
x was transferred: to John Manners of the family of the | 
 . earls of Rutland, and to Thomas Stanley deſcended | 


from the earls of Derby. [In the grounds din 


to Haddon-houſe, (a ſtately building with noble gar- 
houſe. dens, and a ſeat of the dukes of Rutland) was dug 
up this altar, cut in a rough fort of . ſuch as 
the houſe itſelf is * of: 


PEO. 

MARTI.-- 
 BRACIACA 
OSITTIVS 
CACILIAN. 
PREFECT. 
RGS; 

| ES, 


This (with one or two more, which were — 


> Mr. Stone- they were found) were copied out by * a learned per- 
— _ ſon now dead, whoſe large collection of antiquities, | 


rv, in York- being purchaſed by Mr. Thoreſby of Leeds, is now 
a part of that large and valuable treaſure which re- 


and very imperfect, and without any direction where 


— i >. 


And not only lead, but | 
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was a piece of a bone, and a tooth, of a wonderful 
proportion ; dug up near Bradwall, about ſeven miles 
from Haddon; the tooth (though about a quarter 


of it is broken off) is thirteen inches and a half in 


compaſs, weighing three pounds, ten ounces, and 
three quarters. With theſe were likewiſe found many 
other bones, which were broken and diſperſed; with 
the ſkull, which held ſeven pecks of corn, as ſeveral 
perſons of good credit affirmed. Upon the ſight of 
the tooth, a + learned perſon took it to be the dens 4 on John- 
molaris of an elephant, and wrote a diſcourſe upon it; 
but the late author of the Natural Hiſtory of Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire, (ſpeaking of theſe bones,) takes 
them, and others of the ſame kind, to be only ſports 
of nature, in ſpar and other indurated bodies, which, 
he reckons, were all fluid at firſt, and capable of any 
impreſſion. ] 


Near this lies Bakewell, upon the ſame little river, Bakewell, 


| which makes itſelf a paſſage among theſe hills into 

the Derwent; it was called by the Saxons Baddecan- 

pell [and Babecanpylla ;] and Marianus tells us, that 

Edward the elder * built a fort there. Whether it » Heros 
took this name from the baths there, which the old hh ec ” 
Engliſh called Bade and Baden, ( as the Germans like- 

| wk did, from whence are the names of Baden in 


| Germany, and Buda in Hungary ;) I cannot tell. This 


is certain, that, at the riſe of the river Wye, not far 

from hence, there are nine ſprings of hot water, called 

at preſent Buxton- well; which being found by expe- Buxton-well, 
rience to be very good for the fromach, the nerves, 

and the whole body, the moſt honourable George earl 

of Shrewſbury * adorned them with buildings; upon * Hath lates 
which they + began to be frequented by great num- M4 INT. 
bers of the nobility and gentry. About that time, + Begin, C. 


| Buxtona que calide celebrabere nomine 8 
Feoeriè mibi poſthac non adeunda, vale, 


BF Buxton, whoſe fame thy baths mall ever tel, 
dino time, that Sir George Vernon, knight, who lived || in the 
laſt age but one, by his magnificence and hofj pitality | | 


Whom 1, Jones, ſhan't lee again, farewell, 


But this is foreign to my puſineſs. That theſe baths 
were anciently known, the cart-road or Roman cauſey 
called Bath-gate, which continues ſeven miles from Bath-gate, 


hence to the little village Borough, does plainly teſ- Borough, _ 


tify ; ſand, much more plainly, the Roman wail, ce- 
| mented with red Roman plaiſter, cloſe by St. Anne's 
well; where are the ruins of the ancient bath.] Near 
this Borough ſtands an old caſtle upon the top of a 
hill, formerly belonging to the Peverels, called © the 
8 caſtle- in the Peak ;” and, in Latin, de alto Pecco; 


| 


and honour, to John duke of Lancaſter, his ſon, 


C | 


| which king Edward the Third gave, with this manor 46 Edw. III. 


upon his ſurrender of the earldom of Richmond to 
him. [Not far from hence is Mamſor, a hill on which Mamſor. 


a fortification is ſeen, and a ſpring within it.] Below 


the ſaid caſtle is a den or cave under-ground, which 


( ſaving your preſence) is called “ the Devil's Arſe,” Devil's Arſe 
th very wide and gaping, and having many apartments in the Peak. 


in it; wherein Gervaſius Tilburienſis, whether out of 
ignorance or a lying humour, tells us, that a ſhep- 
herd ſaw a ſpacious country, with many rivulets and 


| vaſt pools of ſtanding water; yet, from ſuch ſtories, 


is this hole reckoned among the prodigies of England. 
| The ſame fort of fables are likewiſe. told of another 
cave in this neighbourhood, called Elden-hole, which Elden- hole. 


maine in the poſſeſſion of his fon. Among | the ned, 


is e for nothing but its bigneſs, ſteepnels, 
and 


I 
— 
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Coytmols. 


Poole's hole. 


898 & 


and depth; [(it hath been plumbed to the depth of 
eight hundred fathoms, and no bottom found.)] But 
that winds have their vent here is a miſſake in thoſe 
who have written ſo; nor are thoſe verſes of Necham,, 
concerning the miracles of England, e to 
either cave: Wd | + 


Eft ſpecus Moliis ventis obnoxia ſemper, 
Impetus & gemino maximus ore venit. 
Cogitur injeftum velamen adire ſupernas 

Partes, deſcenſum impedit aura potens. 


9 Y 
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Vex'd with perpetual ſtorms, a cave there lies, 
Where from two holes the ſtruggling blaſts ariſe. 
Throw in a cloth, you'll ſee it ſtraight aſcend; 
For all's borne upward by the conqu ring wind. 


8 * 


Near Sr alſo, by a hill called Coptmols, 18 
a very wonderful cave, named Poole's-hole ; its en- 
trance is very ſtrait and low; but, ten yards inwards, 
you have room to toſs a ſpear, it being of a conſi- 
derable height, and not unlike the roof of ſome large 


cathedral; and, in moſt parts of the cave, there are 


little dropping waters, which, having a petrifying | 


virtue, make many curious ſhapes, and fanciful works, 
upon the ſides. At a little diſtance from hence is a 
ſmall clear brook, memorable for being made up both 
of hot and cold water ſo joined in the ſame ſtream, 


that you may at once put the finger and thumb of 


Byrch-over. 


the ſame hand, one into hot water, "ola the other into 
cold. In thoſe parts alſo, near a village called Byrch- 
over is a large rock, and upon it are two tottering 


| ſtones; one of theſe is four yards in height and twelve 
yards about, and yet it reſts upon a point, ſo equally 
| Poiſed, that one may move it with a finger; which 


Philoſoph. 


Tranſ. anno 


1755» P+ 352 


we the rather mention here, becauſe Mainamber in 
Cornwall, a ſtone which was much like this, is now 
thrown down.] | | 
In the mountainous part of this county, about 
Cromford, are ſeveral rivulets of a lukewarm water, 
that pour themſelves into the river Derwent ; ſome of 


which water, being collected in a reſervoir, on ac- 


count of its agreeable warmth, hath, of late years, | 


been much uſed for bathing, and is called Matlock- 


bath. Near to this place, the ſtone appears of a very 
different texture and complexion, and has been found, 


upon examination, to be a perfect incruſtation, com- 


Poſing a fictitious ſtone, of earth, vegetables, &c. of 


various kinds; ſuch as uſually grow in rocky places. 
This is one of the moſt romantic ſituations in the 
kingdom; copper-plates have been taken of it, which 


by no means do juſtice to the original. 

But the things [moſt] remarkable, in this high and 
rough country, a certain perſon has endeavoured to 
compriſe | in theſe four verſes : 52 5 


Mira alto Pecco trio ſunt, barathrum, ſpecus, an- 
trim; © 
Commoda tot, TT IEA gramen, vile pecus. 
Tot ſpecioſa ſimul ſunt, caſtrum, balnea, Chatſworth : 
Plura ſed occurrunt, que ſpecioſa minis. 


honour. 


Nine things that pleaſe us at the Peak we ſee ; 
A cave, a den, and hole, the wonders be; 
Lead, ſheep, and paſture, are the uſeful three : 
Chatſworth, the caſtle, and the bath, delight; 


4 
[ 
o 


Much more you'll find, but none worth your | 


fight. 


And Mr. Hobbes has comprehended the ſeyen 


wonders in this one verſe: 


T- WM N I. 


Aacs, mont, barathram, binus fons, — 
Liu. 1 


Houſe, mountain, depth, 0 two ER: and two 
caves. ] 


Thoſe of the family of Peverel, who, as I ſaid 


before, were lords of Nottingham, are alſo ſaid to Lords and 
have been lords of Derby; afterwards, king Richard ; gg rags 


the Firſt © gave and confirmed to his brother John - 5h, Du- 
nelmenſis. 
Hoveden. 


Derby, &c. with the honours belonging to them, Mat. Par. 


<« the counties and caſtles of Nottingham, Lancaſter, 


* and alſo the honour of Peverel.” After him, thoſe 204. 


| of the family of the Ferrers (as 1 gather from the 


regiſters of Tutbury, Merival, and Burton monaſte- 
ries) were earls ; viz. William de Ferrariis, the fon 


of the daughter and keir of Peverel, whom king John An ancient 
charter, 


(as it is in an ancient charter) || created earl of Derby * 


with his own hands; William, his ſon; and Robert y Cinxit, c. 


the ſon of this William, who in the civil wars was 
ſo entirely ſtripped of this dignity, that none of his 
poſterity, though they lived in great ſplendor, were 
ever reſtored. A great part of Robert's eſtate was 
given by king Henry the Third to his younger ſon 
Edmund; and king Edward the Third (ſo ſays the 
original record) gave by an act of parliament to Henry 
of Lancaſter, the ſon of Henry earl of Lancaſter, the 
earldom of Derby, © to him and his heirs;“ and did 


likewiſe ſettle on him one thouſand marks yearly, 


during the life of Henry earl of Lancaſter, his father. 
From that time, the title continued in the family of 


Lancaſter, till Henry the Seventh beſtowed it upon vid. Orms- 

Thomas Stanley, who had married Margaret, the Kirk, in Lan. 
caſhire, more 

of this fa- 


ward, Henry, and Ferdinand; and + then] William, 72 


king's mother; [to whom ſucceeded Thomas, Ed. 


the ſixth earl of Derby, a perſon of great worth and 3 See 


nent for his good ſervices to king Charles the Firſt, 
as was alſo his excellent lady Charlotte; but, after 


che fight at Worceſter, he, being taken in Cheſhire, 


and, upon the 15th of October, beheaded at Bolton 


in Lancaſhire, was ſucceeded by Charles, his fon : 
which Charles was ſucceeded in this honour, firſt by 


William-Richard-George, his eldeft ſon, and then (he 
dying without iſſue male, and alſo Robert, his ſecond 


ſon, dying young) by James, his third ſon z who be- Collins's 
came the 10th earl of Derby; and, he dying without Peerage. 


iſſue, the earldom of Derby and barony of Stanley de. 
volved on Sir Edward Stanley, of Bickerſtaff (alias 
Biggerſtaff) in Lancaſhire, baronet, deſcended from 
Thomas, the firſt earl of Derby; but the barony f 
Strange (with the right to the iſle of Man) devolved 
on James Murray duke of Athol, as the great-grand- 
ſon and ſole heir of James lord Strange, (afterwards 
earl of Derby) ſummoned to parliament in the third 
year of king Charles I. The preſent earl is the ſaid 
Edward, who is earl of Derby, lord MTs baron 
Stanley of Latham, and baronet.] 


Thus far the counties of Nottingham . Derby, 


- | which were, in part, inhabited by thoſe who, in Bede's 
time, were called Mercii Aquilonares (becauſe they The Nor- 
dwelt beyond the Trent. northward) and who poſ- thern Mer- 
ſeſſed, as he Jan, the land of ſeven thouſand fami- _ 


lies. 


5 This county has in it 106 pariſhes. 


[This William, departing this life anno in Ladet. 5 
1642, was ſucceeded by James, his ſon and heir, emi- * 


t 


ns's 
age. 


ke Nor- 
nern Mer- 
1ans. 


anthon J. B. 


ſedum ericoides, and ſedum Alpinum luteum minus, 
all three abundantly ; z alſo ſalix pumila folio rotundo 


Alpina, but in no great plenty, All theſe uu 
are on Ingleborough-hilIl. 


: 


More rare Plants growing wild in 
; 3 | 


 Alchimillla, "I ; 1 | 


Alſine puſilla pulchro flore, folio tenuiflimo, noſ- 
tras ſeu ſaxifraga puſilla caryophylloides, flore albo 
pulchello. < Small fine-leaved mountain chickweed, 
dc with a milk-white flower.” 
parts of Derbyſhire, about Workſworth and ellewhere, 
plentifully. wield 

Cochlearia rotundifolia Ger. major eotuodifalia |; 
five Batavorum. Park. Common round-leaved 


« ſcurvy-graſs or garden ſcurvy-graſs. On the moun- | 
tains at Caſtleton in the Peak, about 


about the _ fub- : 
terraneous vault or hole. ST | 


Erica baccifera fructu nigro. i 
Lapathum folio acuto, flore aureo c. B. iba. 
« Golden dock.” In the meadows by 
the road-ſide leading to Swarſton-bridge, which, in 
winter-time, in floods are overflown by the Trent. 
Polygonatum latifolium, ſedum eric foliis, (about 
the beacon plentifully;) thalictrum minus, lilium 
convallium, allium urſinum; alſo a ſmall yellow 
mountain ſedum, and a ſort of myagrum Rhodia radix, 


* 


Trachelium majus Belgarum Park. majus nage 


In the mountainous 


Vaccinia rubra Ger. rubra buxeis foliis Park. 
„ whorts or bilberries.” 


rum five giganteum Park. Campanula maxima, fo- | 


Vor. I. 


2 2„„%557 er i SS 


8 H I 


lis latiffimis C. B. 


Giant throat- wort.“ 


In the 


mountainous paſture-fields by the hedge-ſides, &c. 
| plentifully, as well in this county as in Yorkſhire, 


Staffordſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, | 

Viola tricolor Ger. tricolor major & vulgaris Park. 
Jacea tricolor, five Trinitatis fios J. B. * Panſies or 
* heart's-eaſe.” In the mountains among the corn, 
and upon the mud-walls and fences of ſtone. 

Viola montana, lutea, grandiflora, noſtras. Flam- 
mea lutea ſeu 3 Ger. © Panſies with a large yellow 
flower.“ In the mountainous paſtures cf the Peak 
in ſeveral places, principally where the ſoil is moiſt 
and boggy. 

Vitis Idza ſemper virens fructu rubro J. B. Idea, 
foliis ſubrotundis non crenatis, fructu rubro C. B. 


In the mountains of the 
Peak plentifully. 

On the mountains in the Peak grow alſo thoſe 
great moſſes called muſcus clavatus ſive lycopodium, 
Club- moſs or wolves-claw ;” and muſcus erectus 
abietiformis, * fir-leaved moſs ;” of which we have 
| made mention, and given the ſynonymes, in York- 
ſhire, i | | . 
Nothing is more common there than alchimilla vul- 
garis, or common ladies mantle.” 

| Beſides: theſe: (plants) which were communicated 


by. Mr. Ray, others have been diſcovered, in the Peak _ 
in Derbyſhire, by Mr. J. Martyn, F. R. S. as ſet 


down in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 407, 
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27 AVING e 3n order, the counties of N Coritam who were ſeated in the weſtern parts, 06 proceed 
to take a view of the Cornabii or Cornavii, the original of which name I muſt leave to others, It is 
true, I could wreſt it to this and that fignification; but, ſince none will either ſuit the nature of the place, 
or genius of the people, I. ſhall not ſavell my book with them. To purſue my defign, therefore, T ſhall ſeverally 
go through thoſe provinces which (according to Ptolemy's deſcription) the Cornavii ſeem to have poſſeſſed, (viz.) 
Warwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire; in all which not the leaft foolſtep of the 
name Cornavii remains at this day, though it ſeems to have continued down to the declenſion of the Roman em- 
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pire; for the + troops of the Cornavii 1985 under the lan- emperors, as may be ſeen in the * Breviary + Numeri 


of * TR Empire. 
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furmæ. 
* Libro Ne- 
ftitiarum. 1 


HE county of Warwick, called by the 


by the Saxon Annals pzpingrcyne ;] is 
bounded, on the eaſt, with Northamp- 


| tonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and the military way mention 


ed before; on the ſouth, with Oxfordſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſnire; on the weſt, for the greateſt part, with 
Worceſterſhire ; and, on the north, with Staffordſhire. 
It is divided into two parts, the Feldon and the Wood- 
land, i. e. the champain and the woody country ;” 
parted in ſome ſort by the river Avon, running ob- 
liquely, from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, through the 
middle of the county. [ That the firſt of thoſe was 
once exceeding populous may be inferred from the 
numbers of villages entered in Domeſday- book; the 
ſituations of which are now known only by their ruins, 
or at moſt by a cottage or two of a ſhepherd, who 
ranges over and manages as much ground as would 
have employed a dozen of teams, and maintained 
forty or fifty families. The reaſon of converting ſo 
much tillage into paſture, in this part, ſeems to be the 
great progreſs that the Woodlanders have made in 
agriculture, by which means the county began to 
want paſture; for the iron-works, in the counties 
round, deſtroyed ſuch prodigious quantities of wood, 
that they laid the country more open, and by degrees 
made room for the plough : whereupon the inhabi- 
tants of the Woodland, partly by their own induſtry, 
and parely by the aſſiſtance of marle, and of other 
uſeful contrivances, have turned ſo much of wood 
and heath-land into tillage and paſture, that they 
produce corn, cattle, cheeſe, and butter enough, not 
only for their own uſe, but alſo to furniſh other coun- 
ties; whereas, within the memory of man, they were 
ſupplied with corn, &c. from the Feldon.] 
On the ſouth ſide of the Avon, lies Feldon, a cham- 
pain country, whoſe fertile fields of corn and verdant 
paſtures yield a moſt delightful proſpect, from the top 
of Edgehill ; [which hath been made remarkable by 


granted till the 4th of Henry the Third. It is pro- 


| the ſignal * battle fought there between the king and LP 
\ Saxons, as at preſent, Warwickſhire ; [and 


parliament. The generality of our hiſtorians compute 9» 1642. 
the number of the lain to have been five or ſix _ 
thouſand ; but, by the ſurvey taken by a || neighbour- I Mr. Fiſher, 
ing clergyman, (appointed by the earl of Eſſex for Jew of | 
that purpoſe) the liſt of the ſlain amounted only to 


| thirteen hundred and odd.] Where this line of hills 


ends, near Warmington, I ſaw a large + ſquare mili- 4 Round, C. 
tary intrenchment, which I ſuppoſe (like others of 

the ſame kind) was caſt up and made for the pre- 

ſent defence againſt the ſudden inroads of ſome enemy. 


| {It contains about twelve acres ; near which, within 


our memory, were found a ſword of braſs and a bat- 
tle-axe.) From the red ſoil hereabouts [a village, at 
the foot of Edgehill,} i is called Rodway, or || Ratley ; | Rodley, C. 


[in Domeſday-book, Rotelei;] and a great part of 


the vale is called the vale of Red-horſe, from the fi- The Op of 
gure of a horſe, cut by the country-people, in the ſide Red- horſe. 
of the hill near * Tyſoe, out of red-coloured earth ; * pilterton, 


| [the trenches which form it being cleanſed and kept C. 


open by a neighbouring freeholder, who enjoys 
divers lands by that ſervice.] In this part of the 


county, the places worthy of note are Shipſton and Shipſton in 


Kinton; the former an ancient market for ſheep, 2 ceſter- 
and the latter for kine or beaſts; from whence both Kinton. 


[may ſeem to have] derived their names. [Only, as to 

Kinton, there is this objection, that Henry the F irſt 

gave the church under the name of Chinton to the | 
canons of Kenilworth ; whereas the market was not Regiſt. de 
Kenilworth, 
bable it had the name from being in the poſſeſſion of N 
the kings, particularly, of Edward the Confeſſor, or 
William the Conqueror; and, to the north-weſt of 


the town, at the point of a hill, till called Caſtle- _ 


| hill, there has been a caſtle, (as appears by a little 

mount caſt up, and a broad and deep ditch round it) 
where tradition ſays, that king John kept his court; 

and a ſpring alſo, at the foot of the hill, goes at this 
day by the name of king John's-well. Hard by Kin- 
; | g | ton 
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 Chadſhunt. ton is Chadſhunt, one of the twenty-four towns which 
_ weregiven by Leofrick earl of Mercia to the monaſtery 


© Coventry; called, in his charter, Chaddeſleyhunt 3 
and, in Domeſday-book, Cedeſleſhunte. 


os 


1 


Nether- 
Eatingdon. 


1 


| Collin”s 
Peerage. 


earl; his name and titles, Waſhington Ferrers, earl 
Ferrers, viſcount Tamworth, and OMG a captain in 


| Compton. 


ton. = 


Wenldgh 


ſince king James [the Firſt, in the firſt year of his 
reign,] created that excellent perſon, Robert Spencer, 
(of whom I have already ſpoken) baron Spencer of 


Shugbury. 
Aſt ＋ oites. 


Vide Lin- 
colnſhire. 
Southam. 
Leamington. 


Vehindon. 


morable, on account of the death of Fremundus, the 
between them; a perſon of great eminence in his time, 


and object of envy, but that, in an unhappy juncture, 


their name; a deſcendant of which, Henry Comp- 
ton, in the year 1572, was, by the moſt illuſtrious 
princeſs queen Eliſabeth, raiſed to the dignity of a 
baron; [and who are ſince advanced to the honour | 
Long Comp- of earls. Long Compton, in which pariſh is Welton, 


of earl of Sunderland, and being in arms for that prince 
in the civil wars, loſt his life in the firſt battle of New- 


found; which the lords of that manor, the Shugburies, 
haue long ſince taken into their coat- armour. 


ſpring, [which is uſed by the poorer inhabitants for 


tinued to poſterity z that is, he was canoniſed, and had 


W A R Ww 1 C 


It is proba- 
ble, that it had the name from St. Chad, called alſo 
Cedde and Ceadde; for in the chapel-yard was an 
ancient oratory, and in it (as the inhabitants report) 
the image of St. Chad, which, by reaſon of the re- 
ſort of pilgrims, was worth 161. per annum to the 
| prieſt; here is alſo a well, or ſpring, that ſtill retains 
the name of Chad's-well. Not far from hence is 
Nether-Eatingdon, which manor was held of Henry 
de Ferrers at the time of the conqueſt, and continues 
at this day in the hands of his poſterity of the male 


line; which is ſuch an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of | 
owners, for ſo many ages, as we ſeldom meet with. | 
Till Henry the Third's time, it was their principal ſeat ; | 
then, removing into Derbyſhire, they took the name 
of Shirley, and are now earls Ferrers by the ad- 
* vancement of Sir Robert Shirley, baronet, (who had | 
been ſummoned, on December 14, 1677, 29 Charles 
II, to parliament by the title of lord Ferrers of Chart- 
ley) to the titles of viſcount Tamworth and earl Fer- 


rers, September 3, 1711.—The preſent is the zth 


the royal-navy and F. R. S.] Then Compton in the 
hole, fo called from its being ſituated in a bottom al- 
moſt ſurrounded with hills; yet is it not without its 
pleaſures. From this place a noble family borrowed 


remarkable for the ſtately houſe built there by Ralph 
Sheldon for himſelf and his poſterity, who are till 
lords thereof; and which, at a . diſtance, makes 
a fine proſpect. | 

At ſome diſtance, on the edge of a Northampton- 
ſhire, is] Wormleighton, well known for the richneſs 
of its ſheep-paſtures; but much more remarkable, 


Wormleighton; [whoſe grandſon Henry lord Spencer, 
being advanced by king Charles the Firſt to the title 


bury.] Shugbury where the ſtar-ſtones ( Aſtroites) are 


[ Theſe, 
being put into a glaſs or cup of vinegar, ſtir about, 
and keep themſelves in motion. ] Southam, a market- 
town of ſome note, and well frequented. Leamington 
(ſo called from the little river Leame, which runs 
through the precinct thereof; where there riſes a ſalt 


ſeaſoning of their bread.] Vehindon, now Long 
Ichingdon; and Harbury. Theſe two places are me- 


ſon of king Offa, who was baſely and treacherouſly ſlain 
and of ſingular piety ; whom nothing made the mark 
he happily triumphed over the inſolence of his ene- 
mies. But this undeſerved fate turned to his greateſt 


glory; for, being buried at the palace of his father 
. Offa, (now called Off- church) his memory was con- 


K 8 H I R E. 


Weid honours paid him by the people, and his life 
written by an ancient poet in a tolerable ſtrain ; 
ſome of whoſe lines (deſcribing the villain, who, ſpurred 
on with the deſire of a crown, did aſſaſſinate him) it 
may not be amiſs to ſubjoin : 


Non ſperans, vivo Fremundo, regis honore 
Optato ſe poſſe frui, molitur in ejus | 

. Immeritam tacite mortem, gladiogue profanus 
Irruit exerto ſervus, dominique jacentis 
Tale nihil veritum ſævo caput amputat iu. 

Talis apud + Wydford Fremundum palma coronat, 

Dum ſimul & ſontes occidit, & occidit inſons. 


Deſpairing e er to reach his proud deſires 

| While Fremund liv'd, he wickedly conſpires 
Againſt his life, and, with his treacherous ſword, 

Beheads his ſleeping and unthinking lord. 

At Wydford thus bleſs'd Fremund gain 'd a 


crown, 


While guilty blood he ſhed, and, guiltleſs, ſpent 


his own. 


[Ichingdon aforeſaid is ſo called from the river 


who, being educated in the abbey of Peterborough, 
was ſhorn a monk in the monaſtery at Worceſter, and 
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In fome _ | 
copies, Rad - 
ford. 


Ichene, on which it ſtands; | and it was the birth- I Dagdale, 
place of St. Wolſtan, the famous biſhop of Worceſter ; P 230. 


* afterwards became biſhop of the place, upon the * Anno 1060. 


removal of Aldred to the ſee of York. This town 
was anciently one of the chief of the county, as ap- 
pears by the large number of hides which it con- 
tained in the Conqueror s Survey, and by its being 


of Henry the Second, were put under the title De 


regis, i. e. of the aid of villages and boroughs, 
towards the marriage of the king's daughter ;” 
whereunto the inhabitants hereof paid one hundred 


ſhillings. ] 


(chat old Roman way) croſſeth this Feldon or cham- 


pain part; [ſome remains of | whoſe cauſey, in paſ- 
tures now trackleſs and unfrequented, are to be ſeen 


cient family of the Peytoes ; of which family [one, in 
the 28th of Edward the Firſt, is called Richardus de 


whom Paul the Fourth, then pope, to mortify car- 


heretical opinions, to anſwer the ſame at Rome : * for 


the ſee of Rome, fo interpoſed in it, or rather oppoſed 


land, and Pole preſerved his legantine authority « entire. 
[This Cheſterton ſhews a three-fold evidence of its 
antiquity ; the firſt it carries in the name; for the Sax- 


the Roman Caſtrum, and is not originally a German 
the Romans had left it; and this is plain from Mr. 
nation added to any places, but ſuch only where the 
Romans had built their Caſtra. The ſecond mark. 


is its nearneſs to the Roman foſſe; upon which it is 
evident, that, at convenient diſtances, places of enter- 


tainment were built or the reception of the armies in 
' their 


auxilio villarum & burgorum ad maritandam filiam 


Mary, queen of England, though entirely devoted to 


ranked in the number of thoſe few, which, in the 13th 


But I muſt not omit to acquaint you, that the foſſe Foſſe-way; 


near Cheſterton, the dwelling-place of the very an- Cheſterton, 
Pictavia, or Pictou in France; and of the ſame fami- 

[ly] was that William Peyto, the Franciſcan friar, Peyto. 
dinal Pole, (thus divine minds, you fee, are ſubject 


to human paſſions !) created in vain cardinal and le- 
gate of England, having cited Pole, as guilty of ſome - 


the ſame, that Peyto was inhibited from entering g Eng- 


on Learven, and fo our Cheſter, comes plainly from 
word, but was uſed by them here in England, after, 


Burton's obſervation, that he never found the termi- 
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Stretton. 


Roſs and T. viz. that Covetouſneſs, coming down at the head of 
B. againſt 
the 3 


Domeſday-book it is written Rochebery, which name 
* Warwick- * Sir William Dugdale derives from Roche, a rock or 


the banks of earth, and part of the moat yet remain- 


was built in the time of king Stephen, who, fearing 


Breunſoyer. Own grounds. Not far from Rugby is Brounſover, 


over or higher: for, though it certainly is ſo, where- 


at ſome little diſtance, yet, whenever ſuch places 


the abſurdity of laying down a relative name with- 


Dugd.Warw. Going along with the foſſe towards Leiceſterſhire, 
p- 50 

Monks— 
Kirkby. 


bricks. There are alſo three or four heaps of earth 


2 0 | R N 


their march, if, indeed, this was a building at that | 


time, and not rather a ſquare camp or intrenchment, 
as it ſeems to have been. The third token is, that, 
in the compaſs within which the Roman building iS 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood, ſeyeral old coins have been 
dug up. And theſe three amount to little leſs than 
a demonſtration of its Roman antiquity.] Perhaps, 
it may not be impertinent to mention what ſome 
writers, under the reign of Edward the Fourth, [para- 
bolically repreſenting the great depopulation cauſed 
by incloſing of common-fields,] have complained of, 


a numerous army of ſheep, fell with great fury on the 
populous villages of this tract, and drove out their 
ancient inhabitants with a mighty ſlaughter z which 
great deſtruction made a perſon of learning in that 
age exclaim, with the poet : 


Quid facerent hoſtes captd crudelius urbe F; | 


Could plund'ring foes more cruelty have ſhewn ? 


On the bank of the Ayon, wherewitha ſlender ſtream 
it enters this county, Rugby firſt offers itſelf to your 
view, a market- town abounding with butchers. {In 


quarry of ſtone : For ſuch,” (ſays he) © there is, 
« weſtward from this town, about half a mile; and 


de jt is very like, that the ground whereon the town | 


e ſtands, being high, is of the ſame condition.“ Here 
was formerly a little caſtle, which ſtood about a fur- 
long from the church northwards, as is to be ſeen by 


ing; the forementioned author is of opinion, that it 


an invaſion from Maud the emprels, granted leave to 
the nobility to build every man his caſtle within his 


on the caſt bank of the river Swift; in the original 
whercof (as alſo of many other names of the ſame 
termination) we mult crave leave to diſſent from Sir 
William Dugdale, who tells us, that over, as uſed 
upon thoſe occaſions, ſignifies always ſupra, above, 


ever it has nether anſwering it in the name of a place 


ſtand upon rivers, it is much more natural to fetch the 
name from the Saxon ophe, ripa, a bank; which, as 
it is ſuited to the condition of the place, fo it prevents 


out a correlative to anſwer it. This conjecture is 
confirmed by inſtances in moſt counties in England 
as it is here, particularly, in Warwickſhire. More to 
the weſt, we find Stretton, ſo named from its ſitua- 
tion upon that ſtratum or ſtreet of the Romans, cal- 
led the foſſe. There is another place of this name 
not far from Stow in Lincolnſhire, which likewiſe 
ſtands upon a Roman cauley ; and that name, where- 
ſoever' it occurs throughout the kingdom, ſeems to 
have the ſame original; which obſervation may be 
of uſe to perſons of curioſity, whoſe inclina- 
tions lead them to the tracing of thoſe ancient, 
ways. „ b 
at a little diſtance from it is Monks-Kirkby, where 
are certain tokens of a Roman ſtation; for, by dig- 
ging the ground near the church, there have been diſ- 
covered the foundations of old walls and Roman 


in an adjoining paſture, which are apparently the 


in thoſe days; and theſe badges are ſufficient to 
prove, that it hath been a place of note many hun- 
dred years ſince. But what my author adds: And 
it may very well be, that thoſe materials for build- 
ing, by reaſon of the ruins before-mentioned, ſo 
ready at hand, became a ſpecial motive to that re- 
* nowned lady Ethelfleda (ſo much taken notice of 
ce by our old hiſtorians, and ſtyled Merciorum do- 
mina) to begin the ſtructure of this place ;” this (I 
ſay) we muſt not agree to, for two reaſons; the firſt, 
becauſe that place is called, in Saxon, Lirypicbypig 
and we never obſerve, that their byp1F paſſes into 
our modern by or bie; nor is this termination the 
ſame with byrig (as Sir William Dugdale intimates) 


| which comes from beopg, collis; and it includes in 
its ſignification © a riſing ground,” ſuch as their forts . 
were generally built upon: whereas the other (by or 
bie) implies no more than a bare dwelling- place,? 

| without any reſpect to the ſituation; and it» is (if I 


miſtake not) of a Daniſh original, by ſignifying alſo 
the very ſame thing in the old Iflandic. My ſecond 
reaſon 1s, that another place- offers itſelf, with greater 


ſo, lying upon the frontiers of the kingdom of Mer- 
cia, and not far from the Severn, it ſeems much 
more probable to be the place than this other. 


ably to the name of Newenham-regis, the town ap- 
pears, by the Quo warranto roll of the 13th of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, to have been in the poſſeſſion of the 


thing whereof remains, but the moat and ſome heaps 
of rubbiſh;)] heretofore it belonged to the Bagots, 
a very honourable family. From this, at a little 


founded a ſmall abbey ; oppoſite to which, on the 
bank of the Avon, ſtood a little caſtle, called Stone- 
ley-Holm, built in Holm-Hul, which was deftroyed, 
at the time when England was over-run by the 
Danes under their leader Canutus ; [and now there 
are no remains either of the thing or name. In the 
reign of king Charles the Firſt, Sir Thomas Leigh 


of Stoneley. | 
The next place, on the banks of the Avon, is the 


pie,] and Ninnius and the Britons Caer Guaruic and 
Caer-Leon. [John Rouſe of Warwick derives theſe 
names from Gwayr, a Britiſh prince; and Matthew 
Paris (in the life of king Offa) from Waremund, the 
father of the firſt Offa king of the Mercians.] But 


the Britiſh word Guarth, which ſignifies Pre/idium, a 


their ſecurity : which inclined me to think (though I 
am more a ſceptic than a critic, in matters of etymo- 


called Prafidium ; where (as it is in the Noti 


| logy) that this was the very town which the Romans 


præfect 


monuments or ſepulture of ſome military perſons 


king.] Then Bagginton, which had its caſtle [ no- Bagginton, 


all the ſ foreſaid] name ſeems to be derived either from 


fortreſs; or from legions poſted in ſuch places for 


probability; and it is Cherbury on the weſt part of 
Shropſhire, which, as it retains the old name, 


But to return to the river :] at Newenham-regis, Newenham. 
on the oppoſite ſide to Rugby, ariſe three ſprings Medicinal 
percolated, as it is probable, through an alum mi- ſprings. 
neral; whoſe waters, of a milk + taſte, have the re- + Colour and 
putation of being very medicinal in the ſtone. They taſte, C. 
certainly are exceedingly -* diuretic, and cloſe * It is only 
and heal green wounds; and, being drank with aw 
ſalt, are laxative; with ſugar, reſtringent. [Agree-? 


eak chaly- 


eate. 


diſtance, lies Stoneley, where king Henry the Second 8 
Regiſt. Mo- 


naſt. de 
Stoneley. 


of Stoneley was, for his loyalty, advanced to the de- . - 
gree of a baron of this realm by the title of lord Leigh 


principal town of the county, which we call Warwick, warwick. 
the Saxons papping-pic, [the ancient Annals pzning- 


tid, the Præſidium. 


Foreign 
troops i 
garriſon 


Florus, 
c. ult. 


Ne 


1 
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| præfect of the Dalmatian horſe was poſted, by the ap- 


Foreign 
troops in 
garriſon. 


Florus, iv. 1. 


. ult. 


very many countries agree. 


pointment of the governor of Britain. Theſe troops 
were levied in Dalmatia; and here we may obſerve 
the politic prudence of the Romans, who in their 
provinces diſpoſed and quartered their foreign troops 


in garriſons, between whom and the natives (by rea- 


ſon of the diverſity of language and humours) there 


could be no ſecret combination; for, as Florus writes, 
nations, not habituated to the yoke of ſlavery, 


* would otherwiſe be always attempting to ſhake it 
off.“ Hereupon it was, that from Africa the Moors; 
from Spain the Aſturians and Vettones, from Germa- 
ny the Batavi, the Nervii, Tungri, and Turnacenſes; 
from Gaule, the Lingones and Morini, and from other 


parts the Dalmatians, Thracians, Alains, &c. were 


all brought over to ſerve in Britain, as we ſhall ob- 


ſerve in the proper places. But, to return to our 


buſineſs, let none think that the Britons derived the 
word Guarth from the Franks; for, if we believe 


Lazius, it is of Hebrew extraction, in which original 
But, that this was the 


Præſidium, the authority of our Annals may con- 


vince us, affirming that the Roman legions had a ſta- 


tion here; and alſo its ſituation, almoſt in the center 


of the province: for it lies at an equal diſtance from 
the coaſt of Norfolk on the eaſt, and Wales on the weſt; 


: juſt ſuch a ſituation as was that of Præſidium, a town 


of Corſica, in the heart of that iſland. 


a hill which is one entire rock of free-ſtone, out of 
whoſe bowels were wrought all the public buildings 
that adorn it. 
ſwering the four points) lead you by a religious 
houſe, through a rock, over a current of water, and 
through flreets which all meet in the center of 
the town. The wells and cellars are made in the rock, 


and the deſcent every way keeps it clean; under it, 


| half a mile diſtance.] 
fied with walls and a ditch 1s manifeſt ; 
very ſtrong, both by nature and art; the ſeat hereto- 


on the ſouth, is a fruitful champain country ; on the | 


Nor will it 
ſeem ſtrange, that the Romans ſhould have a fortreſs | 
or military ſtation in this place, if we conſider its 
fituation on a ſteep and rocky eminence over the 
river Avon, and that the ways, on every fide leading | 
up to it, afe cut through the rock; [for it ſtands on 


Each of the four ways to it (an- 


q 


north, are groves, woods, and parks; and it is ſup- 


plied with water brought, in pipes, from ſprings at 
That it hath been forti- 


the caſtle is 


fore of the earls of Warwick, extending itſelf ſouth- 
weſt. [It is now made a moſt noble and delightful 
dwelling ; the height of the ſolid rock, from the river 


on which it PREP St is forty feet ; 
fide, it is even with the town.] The town itſelf is 


| adorned with fair buildings, and owes very much of 
its beauty to Ethelfleda, lady of the Mercians, who, 


in the year 911, raiſed it out of its ruins ; at the Nor- 


man invaſion, it was ina flouriſhing ſtate, and had many 
burgeſſes; of whom twelve were by tenure to accom- 
pany the king in his wars, as may be ſeen in Doomeſ- 


day-book : . He who, upon warning given, did not 


„ go, was fined one hundred ſhillings to the king; 
but, if the king croſſed the ſeas againſt an enemy, 


« then they were either to ſend him four boatſwains, 
« or in lieu of them four pounds in deniers. In this 
« borough, the king hath in demeſne one hundred 
cc and 8 burgeſſes; ; and the barons of the king 


one hundred 3 twelve.“ 


Roger, the ſecond earl of Warwick of the Norman 
race, built, in the middle of the town, the beautiful 
church of St. Mary; which the Beauchamps, ſucceed- 


ing exls, adorned with their monuments 3 more eſ- 


Vor. I. 


but, on the north 


the muſes. 


realm of France, and of the duchy of Normandy, ] 


pecially, the laft of the Beauchamps, Richard earl of 


Warwick and [+ lieutenant-general, governor of the + Governor 
of Norman» 


N | Ys 0 
who, dying at Rouen in the year 1439, was, with great 


magnificence and funeral pomp, brought over and in- 
terred here. [ And, beſides the monuments of the 
Beauchamps, the church of St. Mary is honoured with 
thoſe of Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, and Ambroſe 
Dudley, earl of Warwick; on the north ſide alſo of 
the choir, in an octangular room (formerly the 
chapter-houſe) is a ſtately monument, being black 
and white matble, of Fulk lord Brooke, erected by 
himſelf in his life-time, and circumſcribed with 
this epitaph: „ Fulk Grevil, ſervant to queen 
* Eliſabeth, counſellor to king James, and friend 
„to Sir Philip Sidney. 7. rophanm Peccati.” In 
the church itſelf lies John Rouſe, a native of this 
place, and chantry-prieſt of Guy's-cliff; Sir William 
Dugdale calls him a famous antiquary ; and Leland 
and Bale give him a character as ample, when they 
tell us, that he had devoted himſelf wholly to the ſtudy 
and ſearch of antiquities, particularly of this his native 
place; and, to that end, he had viewed and examined 
moſt libraries in England. Here lies alſo Thomas 
Cartwright (the firſt maſter of the earl of Leiceſter's 
hoſpital) who is ſtyled, in the Hiſtory of queen Eliſa- 
beth, inter Puritanos anteſionanus, © the Ge of 
*. the Puritans,”  -- 

On the fifth of September, 1694, the beſt part of 
this town was deſtroyed by a caſual fire, occaſioned 
by the mere accident of a ſpark blown from a ſtick, 


| as it was carrying croſs a lane; upon which, an act 6 wil. ith - 


of parliament paſſed for the rebuilding of it; by means. 

whereof, and the liberal contributions of the nation, it 

is riſen again, with a 9 more Ry and beautiful 

appearance.] | | 
Near Warwick, to the north, is Blacklow- hi u, on Blacklow- 


which Peter de * Gaveſton, whom Edward the Second Dill. 


* Al. Gaverſa 
from a mean condition, had raiſed to the honour of A. if 


the earldom of Cornwall, was beheaded by the barons ; 

for this man, exalted with the favour of his prince 
and the flatteries of fortune, had aſſumed exceſſive 

liberties, and debauched the king; he viliked the 

good, preyed upon the eſtates of all, and, like a crafty 

old courtier, promoted quarrels between the king and 
the nobility. {For theſe reaſons, Guy de Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, ſeized him at Wallingford, as they 

were carrying him priſoner to London, "lt brought 

him hither, and, without we Proceſs of law, cut 

off his head.] 


Hard by, upon the Avon, ſtands Guy- cliff called Gs 
by others Gib-cliff, F heretofore the feat of Thomas + The pre- 
de Bellofago or Beaufoe, of the old Norman race; fent ſear, C, 
this place is the ſeat of pleaſure; a ſhady grove, cryſtal {; Route of 
ſprings, moſly caves, meadows ever green, and a ſoft 
and murmuring fall of waters under the rocks, and, 
to crown all, ſolitude and quiet, the great delight of 
Here, fame tells us, that Guy of War- Guy of 
wick, the celebrated hero, after he had finiſhed his Warwick. 
martial atchievements, built a chapel, led a hermit's 
life, and was at laſt buried ; but the wiſer ſort think, 
that this place took its name from Guy de Beau- 
champ, who lived much later; and certain it is, that 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, here built 
and dedicated a chapel to St. Margaret, and ſet up 
the giant- like ſtatue of the famous Guy, [eight feet 
in height. The truth is, the ſtory of the famous 


Guy of this place is ſo much obſcured by fables and 
romances, that it is difficult to determine how far it 
ought to be credited; it is certain, however, that, ſome 
centu rie 
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centuries ſince, the greateſt of the earls of Warwick 
paid a mighty veneration to his memory. William 
Beauchamp called his eldeſt ſon, after him, Guy; 
Thomas, by his laſt will, bequeathed the ſword and 
coat of mail of this Guy to his ſon. Another chriſten- 
ed a younger ſon by the name of his ſucceſſor, and 
dedicated to him a noble tower, the walls whereof 
are ten feet thick, the circumference one hundred 
and twenty-ſix, and the height, from the bottom of 
the ditch upward, one hundred and thirteen feet; 
another left a ſuit of arras, wherein were wrought the 
heroic acts of Guy, as an heirloom to his family; 
and, laſtly, his ſword and other accoutrements, now 
to be ſeen in the caſtle, were by patent, 1 Henry VIII, 


granted to William Hoggeſon, yeoman of the buttery, | 


with the fee of two-pence per diem for that ſervice. 
Whether it was the example of this hero that put a 
fpirit in his ſucceſſors, I know not; but we find by 
our hiſtories, that in ancient times, from the conqueſt 
to the death of Ambroſe Dudley, there was ſcarce 
any one conſiderable ſcene of action wherein the earls 
of Warwick made not a great figure. Two miles 
below Warwick is Barford, where Samuel Fairfax, 
born in the year 1647, when he was twelve years 
of age, dwelt under the ſame roof, and eat at the 
ſame table, with his father and mother, grandfather 
and grandmother, great. grandfather and great- grand- 
mother; who all lived very happily together, and none 
of the three generations of either ſex had been twice 
warried.] 
From Warwick the Avon with a fuller body paſ- 
Charlcot. 
| knightly family of the Lucies ; which came to them 
long ſince by inheritance from the Charlcots : [Wil- 
liam de Lucy, fon of Walter de Charlcot, was the 
firſt who aſſumed the name in the time of king Henry 


* Who built, the Third,] * and built a religious houſe (for the 


ſupport and entertainment of poor people and 
ſtrangers) at Thellisford; for the brook was called 
Thelley, which runs by Compton- Murdock, hereto- 

fore belonging to the Murdocks, but now to the family 

of the Vernies, knights; {of whom Sir Richard Ver- 

ney, being 3 by an heireſs of Grevil, from 
Robert Willoughby baron of Brooke, and thereupon 
laying claim to that title, had it adjudged to him in 
parliament z to which he accordingly received ſum- 

mons by the title cf lord Willoughby of Brooke 

| and, dying in a good old-age, he conveyed the ſame 
honour to his poſter: ity.] Thence, running by Thel- 

- lisford, it falls into the Avon; which river, with- 

in a little way, ſalutes Stratford, a pretty handſome 

| market-rown, that owes its ornaments and beauty 
Stratford 


chiefly to two of its natives; to John de Stratford 
Av 
1 Peas , on archbiſhop of Canterbury, [who + built the fouth ile 


the church, of the church, the choir being built by T. Balſhal, 
C. and the north and ſouth croſſes by the executors of 
Hugh Clopton ;] and to [the ſame] Hugh Clopton, 

ſometime lord mayor of London, who, at an extra- 

ordinary expence, built the ſtone-bridge over the 

Avon, conſiſting of fourteen arches, He was a younger 

- brother of an ancient family, which took their name 

from the adjacent manor of Clopton, from the time 

that Walter Cocksfield, ſtyled knight-marſhal, fixed 


a ſeat at Clopton, for himſelf and his poſterity ; their 


inheritance, in the“ laſt age, deſcended to two ſiſters, 
coheirs; one of them married to Sir George Carew 
a famous knight, {vice-chamberlain to her moſt ſe- 


* {n our 
time, C. 


rene majeſty queen Anne; ) whom king James [the 


Baron Carew Firſt] created baron Carew of Clopton, and the men- 
of Clopton. tion of whom, if for no other reaſon, I cannot omit, 


| ſes by Charlcot, the ſeat of the noble and [heretofore] 


to the ſearch of others. 


i 


much greater compaſs than the Feldon; it is, for 


Gauls, ſeems to have denoted © a wood ;” ſince we 


or of the woods ;” and who was the ſame, that in 


longing to John the ſon of Corbutio) to join the 


they had a deſign upon the kingdom of Mercia; and 


Appan, the ancient name, and Arrow, the preſent. 


A: 1 1h I 4 


for his great reſpe& of antiquities. [This place was. 
given by Ethelardus, a-viceroy of Worceſterſhire, to 
the biſhopric of Worceſter, three hundred years be- 


fore the conqueſt. The church was collegiate, and 


the college is ſtill ſtanding ; z in the chancel lies Wil- 
liam Shakeſpear, a native of this place, who has 


given ample proof of his genius and great abiili- Cor 


lities, in the forty-eight plays he has left behind Thr 


him. The ſtone that covers him has this inſcrip- 2 ton. 
tion: | 


Good friend, for Jeſus ſake, forbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones.] 


The Avon ſees nothing more on its banks, beſides Oy cour 
Bitford, a market-town, and ſome little country-vil- Bitford. 
lages, before it makes its JF into Worceſter- | 

ſhire. | 
Now let us take a view of the Woodland, which, Woodland. 
lying on the north ſide of the Avon, extends into a 


Gre 


the moſt part, + cloathed with woods, yet wants not + See, at the 
paſtures nor corn- fields; and it hath alſo ſeveral veins ll count , 
of iron [adjoining to it in Worceſterſhire and Staf- 254 

fordſhire; but none have been yet found in this 

county.] As it is now called the Woodland, ſo by 

2 more ancient name it was called Arden; which, in Arden. 

my opinion, are but two words 1 importing the ſame 

thing: for Arden, among the ancient Britons and 


[| Exc 


Henle 
know, that in France a vaſt wood has the name of | 
Arden; and a town in Flanders, ſituated near another 
wood, 1s called Ardenburg ; and this celebrated foreſt 
in England, || paring off the firſt ſyllable, retains the || 8 
name of Den. Not to mention the Diana, who in 2e. 

, Diana. 
the old Gallic inſcriptions is called Ardwena and Ardwena. 
Ardoina, i. e. (if l am not much miſtaken) Sylveſtris, **!*-Folyol 

P- 229. 

the Italic inſcriptions is called Nemorenſis, or © Diana 
Jof the groves.” From this woody tract Turkill 
de Arden, who reſided here, and was in great favour 
with king Henry the Firſt, aſſumed that ſirname ; 
and his deſcendants, the Ardens, famous in ſuc- 
cceding ages, were branched out into all parts of 
England. | 

On the welt ſide of the Woodland, the river Ao 


makes haſte, by Studley, (ſome ages ſince a caſtle be- Studley. 


Aulcel 


river Avon. But whether it be ſo called (as Tigris, a 
river of Meſopotamia, which, in the Perſian language, | 
ſignifies © an arrow”) from the ſwiftneſs of its cur- 
. or from its ſlow courſe (for that the word Ara 
among the old Britons and Gauls imported z) I leave 


[1 was once of opinion, that 
it was this river which the Danes ſailed up, when 


this I was introduced to by the ſimilitude between * Dugd 
What made it yet more probable was the reading = © 
of Florence of Worceſter and Hoveden, wherein I . 
find the ſame river called Arewe ; but, upon weighing 

the circumſtances of that on I found it neceſſary 

to quit that opinion (though without the good for- 

tune of meeting with any * other place, where I» via. On 

could ſafely ſettle the ancient Appan :) for, firſt, Ar- i Be 

row riſes in Worceſterſhire, and does not run long, Hertford 
before it joins itſelf to the Avon, being no way ſo ſhire. 
conſiderable, as to be capable of carrying veſſels, 


125 © though | 
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though very ſmall; then the Hiſtory tells us, that 

they went out of the Thames, and, after they had 

compaſſed their deſign, brought the ſpoil into the river 

Medway in Kent; which makes it probable, that this 

place was not at ſo great a diſtance as Warwickſhire. 

But to return.] On the banks of the Arrow lies 
Coughton. Coughton, the chief ſeat of the knightly family of 
Throckmor- the Throckmortons ; who, ſince they married with 
OR the heireſs of Speney, grew very numerous, famous, 
and fruitful of good wits. Not far from hence lies 

Ouſley. Oulley, memorable for the ancient lords thereof, the 
| Butlers, barons of Wem; from whom it hereditarily de- 
ſcended to the Ferrers's of Ouſley; whoſe inheritance, | 
1 in a ſhort time, was divided between John lord of 

| Greyſtock and Ralph Nevil. A little lower, upon the 
Beauchamp? s Arrow, is ſeated Beauchamp's-court, ſo called from 
baron Beauchamp of Powick ; from whom, by the 
only daughter of Edward Willoughby, the ſon of 
| Robert Willoughby lord Brooke, it came to Sir Fulk 
Grevil's. Grevil, knight; a perſon no leſs eſteemed for the 
d. ſweetneſs of his temper, than the dignity of his ſtation. 


+ Doch, C. His only ſon, of the ſame name, + did ſo entirely de- 


| vote himſelf to the ſtudy of real virtue and honour, 
| Exceeds, C. that the nobleneſs of his mind far || exceeded that of 
his birth; for whoſe extraordinary favours, though 


grateful remembrance of them. Un this noble fa 

m the honour {till continues. . | 

Below Beauchamp's-court, the river 1 or Ale- 

nus, falls into the Arrow; having, in its courſe, 
Henley, through a woody country, paſſed by Henley, a little 
m.ämarket-town, near which the Mountforts, a noble fa- 
mily of great name, had a caſtle, which, from its de- 

lightful ſituation on a hill amidſt the woods, was 

called by a French name Bell- deſert; but the caſtle 

| hath long fince been buried in its own ruins. They 

derived their pedigree, not from the Almarian family 

of the Mountforts, but from Turſtan de Baſtanberg, 

a Norman; and their inheritance, at length, paſſed 

by daughters to the barons of Sudley and the Frevils. 

At the conſtuence of the two rivers Arrow and Alne, 

Aulceſter. I ſaw Aulceſter, by Matthew Paris called Allenceſter, 
and that more properly ; but the inhabitants, becauſe 

it hath been a place of great note and antiquity, will 
needs have the true name to be Quldceſter : * This 

A book in „ was,” (as we read in an old Inquiſition) © a free 
the Ex- « borough of our lord Henry the Firſt, which the 
hequer- e ſame kinggave to Robert Corbet for his good ſervices; 
« and, when the ſame Robert died, it deſcended to Wil- 
lam de Botereux, and to Peter, the fon of Herbert. 

6 And, when William de Botereux died, his moiety de- 

ſcended to Reginald deBotereux as heir, who now holds 

4 it; and, when Peter, the ſon of Herbert, died his 

e moiety deſcended to Herbert the. ſon of Peter; which 


ley. 


Herbert gave it to Robert de Chandois.“ But, from 


a very great town, it is now reduced to a ſmall mar- 
ket, though ſtill much noted for all ſorts of grain. 


* Dugd. [* The very termination of this name leads us to ex- 


| pect ſomething of antiquity, as doth alſo its ſituation 
Warw. p. upon the Roman way Ikenild-ſtreet; and, upon the 
568. authority of Sir William Dugdale, (who tells us, that 
old foundations of buildings, Roman bricks, and coins 

both of gold, ſilver, and braſs, have been frequently 

found there) we need not ſcruple to affirm, that this was 

formerly a Roman ſtatizn. Above half a century ſince, 

in an old foundation where they were digging a cel- 

lar, an urn was taken up, with fix hundred and odd 

pieces of Roman coin in itz eight of chem gold, and 

the reſt ſilver: moſt of theſe are of e 


5 


I muſt deſpair of making ſuitable returns, yet, 
whether ſpeaking or ſilent, I muſt ever preſerve a 
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and the reverſes generally different they fell to the 
right honourable the lord Brooke, as lord of the ma- 
nor. Not far from Aulceſter, is Ragley. Francis Ragley. . 
Seymour, (having taken the name of Conway, as heir Conway. 
by adoption to the eſtate of Edward earl of Conway) ng l 
by the. interceſſion of his father, Sir Edward Seymour, A 
with queen Anne, was created a peer of England 


451 


by letters patent, dated March 17, 1702- 3, by the 


title of lord Conway, baron Conway, of Ragley ; 
alſo by privy-ſeal, on June 28, 1703, dated at Ken- 
ſington, was created a peer of Ireland, bearing the 
title of baron Conway of Kilultagh, in the county of 
| Antrim, where he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, a part of 
the inheritance of Edward earl of Conway. His pa- 
tent for that honour bears date, at Dublin, October 
16, 1703. His lordſhip died at Liſburn in Ireland, 
on February 3, 1731-2; his corps was brought to 
England, and buried at Ragley. Francis, his eldeſt 
ſon, ſucceeded him; who was, on Auguſt 3, 1750, 


created earl of Hertford, and viſcount Beauchamp, to 


him and his heirs male; with remainder to his bro- 
ther, the honourable ante Seymour Conway, and 
his heirs male. His lordſhip was inſtalled knight 
of the garter, Auguſt 30, 1757 ; and he is now lord 
chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold, recorder of 
Thetford, and preſident of 8 in Good- 
man's- fields.] 


Higher, where the country is not now ſo thick 


cloathed with woods, ſtands Wroxhall; where Hugo Wroxbal. 


de Hatton built a little monaſtery or priory ; and 
Badeſley, formerly 1 in the poſſeſſion of the Clintons,now Badeſley, 


of the Ferrers's; and Balſhall, heretofore a precep- Balſall. 


tory of the templars, which Roger de Mowbray gave Regiſter of | 

them, whoſe munificence to the order of the knights- _— 
of the 

templars was ſo extraordinary, that, by the unani- order of St. 

mous conſent of their chapter, they decreed, that he] ogg u- 

ſhould have the power of pardoning any brother who 822 

had tranſgreſſed the rules of the order, provided he 

came and acknowledged his crime before this their 

benefactor. And the knights of the order of St. John 

of Jeruſalem, to whom all the poſſeſſions of the tem- 

plars in England were aſſigned, (for to give to pro- 

fane uſes things which had been once conſecrated to 

God our anceſtors thought a crime not to be atoned 


for) in teſtimony of their gratitude, granted to John See the Stat. 


Mowbray de Axholm, ſucceſſor of the ſaid Roger, © ©} Aa as 
that he and his ſucceſſors, at every aſſembly of their 
order, ſhould be received in the next degree of ho- 
nour to ſovereign princes. {By the cation of this 
place, the tenants could not marry their daughters, 
without the conſent of the fraternity of templars, or 
hoſpitallers ; as appears by an account taken in the 
31ſt year of king Henry the Second. The lady 
Catharine Leveſon founded an hoſpital here; for the 
government whereof, an act of parliament, not long 1 Annes. 
ſince, was made.] 

More to the north-eaſt, in the midſt of a chace 
and park, a confluence of little ſtreams forms a lake; 
which, being preſently confined within banks, makes 
a channel or kennel. Upon this ſtands Kenelworth, 
heretofore vulgarly called Kenelworda, and corruptly Kenelworth, 
Killingworth ; from this town a moſt noble, beautiful, rn * 
and ſtrong caſtle, incompaſſed with a chace and parks, 
takes its name. It was built, neither by Kenulphus, 
nor Kenelmus, nor Kinegliſus, as ſome hiſtorians have 
dreamed ; but by Geoffrey de Clinton, lord chamber- 
lain to king Henry the Firſt, and his ſon, (as may 
be ſeen in authentic evidences) after he had founded 
ere a monaſtery for canons regular. But Henry, 
his “ nephew's ſon, having no ſue, ſold it to king * Pronepot. 
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* Now of 
late, by, C. 
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May, C. 
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Henry the Third, who granted it to Simon de 
Montefort earl of Leiceſter with Eleanor, his ſiſter, 
for her portion; but, preſently after, this bond of 


amity and friendſhip being broken, and earl Simon, 


after diſmal commotions, being ſlain in the barons 
wars, the caſtle endured a ſiege of ſix months, and 
at laſt was ſurrendered to king Henry the Third, 


who made it a part of the inheritance of the Lancaſ- 


trian family. At this time, was made and publiſhed 
the edict which our lawyers ſtyle Dictum de Kenel- 


worth; whereby it was enacted, that all, who had 


taken up arms againſt the king, ©& ſhould pay five 
« years value of all their lands, &c;” A very whol- 
ſome piece of ſeverity, without effuſion of blood, 
to check thoſe ſeditious ſpirits ſo pernicious to the 
government, whoſe only hopes were placed in the 
diſtractions of the ſtate at that time. ¶ They ſtill find 
balls of ſtone, ſixteen inches in diameter, ſuppoſed to 
have been thrown in ſlings, in the time of the barons 


wars. King Edward the Second was, for ſome time, 


detained priſoner here.] But,“ by the royal muni- 
ficence of queen Eliſabeth, it became the feat of 
Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, who, in rebuilding 
and adorning it, ſpared no coſt; [ being ſaid 
to have beſtowed 60,0001. upon it.] 
whether you + regarded the magnificence of the 
buildings, or the nobleneſs of the chace and parks, 


it || might claim a ſecond place among the ſtatelieſt 
caltles of England. [The ſaid earl Robert enter- 


tained queen Eliſabeth and her court, in this place, 


"ſeventeen days, with all the variety and magnificence 
both of feaſting and ſnews; in which time, he ſpent 


three hundred and twenty hogſheads of ordinary beer, 
as appears by the accounts of his ſteward ; which 1 
add (though a circumſtance ſeemingly little) to ſhew 
as well the largeneſs of the royal retinue, as the 
ſplendor of the entertainment. From Robert Dudley, 


earl of Leiceſter, it paſſed to Sir Rohert Dudley, his 


natural ſon, who ſold it to prince Henry; and, he 


dying without iſſue, it came into the hands of prince 


Charles, who committed the cuſtody of it to Robert 
earl of Monmouth; Henry lord Carey, his eldeſt ſon; 
and Thomas Carey, eſq; the inheritance whereof was 


granted to Lawrence, viſcount Hyde of this place 
and earl of Rocheſter. 
civil wars, was demoliſhed by thoſe who purchaſed it 


But the caſtle, in the late 


of the parliament, with a deſign to make money of the 


materials.] 


From hence (that I may purſue the ſame courſe 


that! did in my journey) I ſaw Solyhill; in which was 


nothing worth the ſight, beſides the church. Next, 
Birmingham, ſwarming with inhabitants, and echoing 
with the noiſe of anvils ; for here are great numbers 
of ſmiths, [and of other artificers in iron and ſteel ; 


_ whoſe performances, in that way, are greatly admired 


both at home and abroad.] The lower part of the 
town is very watery ; the upper part riſes with abun- 


dance of handſome buildings; and it is none of the 


leaſt honours of the place, that from hence the noble 
and warlike family of the Birminghams, in Ireland, 


had both their originl and name; [and that it gave 


the title of baron to Edward lord Dudley and Ward ; 

of which family Humble Ward was created, by king 
Charles the Firſt, lord Ward of Birmingham. Upon 
the death of lord Dudley and Ward, in the year 
1740, the barony of. Dudley devolved to the heir 
gener al; but the title of Ward, by virtue of the limi- 
tation to the heirs male, to John Ward, as deſcended 
from Humble, the firſt baron. His lordſhip was 
raiſed to the dignity of a viſcount of Great Britain 


and ſeveral privileges, and a grammar-ſ{chool , 


of great extent; but the market which they have is 


lords of Wolverley ; and the Odingſells, having their 


So that, 


Thomas, his brother, on April 7, 1677; and, dying 


title and eſtate, devolved on the ſaid Thomas, who, 


A #3. 


by the title of viſcount Ward in the © county of Wor- 
ceſter, by letters patent, dated April 23, 176 % 3 
George III. From thence, in the extreme point of 
this county northward, lies Sutton-Colefield, in a Satton-Cole: 
forelty, unkind, and barren ſoil; boaſting of its na+ __ | 
tive, John Voiſy biſhop of Exeter, who, in the reign 

of king Henry the Eighth, raiſed this little town, 

then ruinous and decayed ; adorned it with buildings, 
[and 

lived and died here in the one hundred and third year 

of his age. Here the earls of Warwick had a chace 


now almoſt wholly diſuſed.] From hence going | 
ſouthward, I came to Coleſhill, belonging heretofore Coleſhill. 
to the Clintons; [ where, in an old foundation, hath 
been dug up a Roman copper coin of Trajan; and not 

far from it is Blithe, memorable for nothing, but that Blithe, | 
it was purchaſed by Sir William Dugdale, and was his 

place of reſidence, when he compiled that accurate 

and eleborate work, the Antiquities of this county. ] 

Near Coleſhill is Maxtock-caftle, which in a continued Maxſtock- 
ſucceſſion had, for its lords, the Lindſies, who were caſtle. 


original from Flanders; and the Clintons, who have 

been very eminent in this county, [Near to Coleſhill _ 

is Middleton, which gives the title of barons to lord Middleton] 
Middleton, deſcended from the learned and very inge- 

nious Francis Willoughby of Wollaton, eſq; F. R. S. 

whoſe great knowledge, eſpecially in natural hiſtory, Collins's 
has rendered his memory famous to poſterity, He Peerage. 
was the friend and patron of the juſtly celebrated Mr. 

John Ray, who was left by Mr. Willoughby (as a 
ſpecial mark of his friendſhip and confidence) fixty 
pounds a year during his lite, and charged with the 
education of his * Francis and Thomas. Francis, 

the eldeſt, was created a baronet, with remainder to 


unmarried in the 20th year of his age, in 1688, the 


in conſideration of his great merit, was advanced to 
the dignity of a baron of Great Britain, by the ſtyle 


and title of lord Middleton, by letters patent, dated 
December 31, 1711, to queen Anne, being the gth 
of the ten raiſed to that rank by patents of the fame 


date. His. lordſhip departed this life, on April 2, 


1729; and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Francis, | 
the firſt lord Middleton; who died at Bath, on Auguſt 


1, 1758; and was ſucceeded, in his titles and eſtate, by 


his eldeſt fon, Francis, the third lord Middleton, now 
living. ] Lower, in the middle of this woody country, 


is ſeated Coventry, ſo called (as I conjecture) from g | 


a convent ; for ſuch a convent, in our tongue, we call 

a Covent, and Coven ; and frequently, in our Hiſto- 

ries, and in the Pontifical Decrees, this is called Con- 

ventria; as particularly 1 in that, Either the biſhop Honorius It 


of Coventry is not in his right wits, or he ſeems Do I 4+ 
ecret 
« wilfully to have quitted common ſenſe ;” [(whick 


muſt relate to Alexander de Savenſby, who was 
conſecrated in the vear 1224, and lived, in the time 
of Pope Honorius the Third ; he was a very learned 


man, but, ſaith Biſhop Godwin, pretended to viſions 


and apparitions ſcarce credible.)] Yet ſome there are 
who will have the name of this place taken from a 


| rivulet running through it, at this day called Sher- - 


bourn, and, in an old charter of the priory, Cuentford. 
Whenceſoever the name was taken, the city, being 
ſome ages ſince inriched with the manufacture of 
clothing and caps, was the only mart-town of this 
county, and of greater reſort than could be expected 
from its midland ſituation; [but now both theſe trades 


are 


Flor 
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are much decayed. It is commodiouſly ſeated, large, 
and neat; fortified with veryſtrong walls, and. adorned 
with beautiful buildings; amongſt which two churches 
of excellent architecture ſtand near together, as it were, 
rivalling each other; one dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, and the other to St. Michael. There is nothing 


1 0 


in it of very great antiquity. I Their ſtately croſs, 
for workmanſhip and beauty inferior to few in Eng- 
land, was built (33 Henry VIII.) by Sir William 
Hollis, ſometime lord mayor of London; but] that 


which ſeems to be the, greatelt monument is the re- 


ligious houſe or priory, whoſe ruins I. ſaw near theſe 
two churches. This King Canutus founded for nuns; 
who being expelled within a little time, Leofricæ 
earl of Mercia enlarged it, and in a manner built it 
a- new, in the year 1040, © with ſo great a ſnew of 


gold a and filyer,” (to uſe Malmſbury's words) © that 


<« the walls of the church ſeemed too ſtrait to contain 
the treaſures of it. This was very prodigious to 
&« behold ; for from one beam were ſcraped + five 
hundred marks of filver.” And he endowed it with 
ſo great revenues, that Robert de Limſey, biſhop of 


| Litchfield and Cheſter, removed his ſee. hither, as to 
the golden ſands of Lydia, © that,” (as the ſame | 
| Malmſbury hath it) „he might ſteal, from the trea- 


« ſures of the church wherewithall to fill the king 8 


1 coffers, and to cheat the pope of his proviſions, 


be ſtyled, biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield. 


« and to gratify the Roman avarice.” However, this 


, ſee, after a few years, returned back to Litchfield ;, but 


upon theſe terms, hat one and the ſame biſhop ſhould | 
The 


Lords of g Co- firſt lord of this city, that I know of, was Leofrick, 
ventry. 


1050. 


Florilegus. 


who, being incenſed againſt the citizens, laid upon 
them very heavy taxes; which he could by no means 
remit (notwithſtanding the great interceſſion of his 
lady Godiva) unleſs ſhe would conſent to ride naked 
if credit may bo given to tradition) ſhe pd Ra 
having covered her body with her long diſhevelled 
hair, without being ſeen by any one 208. ſo ſhe freed 


| hercitizens from many heavy impoſitions for ever. [In 


memory of Leofrick (who died in the 13th year of 


award the Confeſſor) and of Godiva, his counteſs, 


their pictures were ſet up in the windows of Trinity- 


| church, RA this inſcription : 


S Lorick for the love of thee 99 
Do ſet COVEY toll-free. 


1 a bete or „ is fil yeatly made, 


in memory of Godiva, with a naked figure repreſent- | 
ing her riding on horſeback through the city.] From 


Leofrick cis city, by Lucia, the daughter of his ſon 
Algar, came into the poſſeſſion of the earls of Cheſter , 


for ſhe had married Ranulph (the firſt earl of that 


name, and the third of the family) who granted the 


De Monte 


alto. 


gave a great part of the city to the monks, 


ſame liberties to Coventry that Lincoln enjoyed. and 


reſidue of it, and Chilmore, their manor-houſe near 
the city, he reſerved to him and his heirs ; who dying, 
and the inheritance, for want of iſſue male, coming 


to be divided amongſt the ſiſters, Coventry, by che“ 
death of the earls of Arundel, fell to Roger de Monte 
alto or Monthault; 


' whoſe grandchild by his fon Ro- 


bert granted all his right, in default of iſſue male, 
eto queen Iſabel, mother of king Edward the Third, 
to hold, during her life; after her deceaſe, the re- 

1 mainder to John de Eltham, brother of the king, and 

te to the heirs of his body begotten; in default of 


) « fUrh, the remainder to Edward the king of England, 
oF OL, I, 


The | 
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% &c.” for ſo you TEA it in the record of a fine, 
in the ſecond year of Edward the Third. But John 
of Eltham was afterwards created. earl of Cornwall, 
and this place became annexed to the earldom of Corn- 
wall ; from which time, it hath flouriſhed very much. 


it the election of a mayor and two bailiffs ; and Henry 
the Sixth, who, having laid to it ſome of the neighbour- 
ing villages, granted by his charter, (for ſo are the very 
words of it) © that it ſhould be an entire county, 
incorporated by itſelf in deed and name, and dif- 
* tinct from the county of Warwick.” At this time, 
in lieu of two bailiffs, he conſtituted two ſheriffs ; 


walls. In theſe are moſt noble and beautiful gates; 


and, at that gate which goes by the name of Gosford, 
is to be ſeen a vaſt ſhield-bone of a boar; 


may believe, that Guy of Warwick, or Dinas of the 


groves, (which you pleaſe) killed in hunting, after 
he had with his ſnout turned up the pit or pond that 


Several kings beſtowed upon it divers immunities and. 
privileges, eſpecially Edward the Third, who granted 


and the citizens began to incloſe it with very ſtrong 


which you 


453 


is now called Swanſwell-pool, but in ancient charters Seanfirell- 


Swineſwell. [Anciently, Edward the Fourth, for their woos. 


diſloyalty, took the ſword from the mayor, and ſeized 
their liberties and franchiſes, which they redeemed 
with five hundred marks; and, of late years, the walls 
and towers were demoliſhed, by the command of king 


Charles the Second, upon his reſtoration . and only - 


the gates left ſtanding, by which one may calily 
gueſs at the ſtrength: ge beauty of the walls and 


the two parliaments held in it; the firſt in the 6th 


of Henry IV, called, from ihe excluſion of the lawyers, wy 
Parliamentum indoftorum, or © the unlearned parlia- 


ment;” the latter in the 38th of Henry VI, which, from 
the attainders of Richard duke of York, and the earls 


of Saliſbury, Warwick, and March, was called by ſome _ 


re diabolicum, or * the deviliſh. parlia- 
* ment.“ It hath afforded the title of earl to George 


ham, May 18, in the 21ſt year of James I; in which 
honours he was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame name; 
who dying without iſſue, the title of earl of Coventry 


(together with that of viſcount Deerhurſt) was con- 


| ferred upon Thomas lord Coventry of Aleſborough, 
in the ninth year of king William the, Third.) As 
to the longitude of this city, it lies in 25 degrees and 


Thus much of Coventry; which yet 


(that I may ingenuouſly acknowledge the perſon who 


furniſhed me with it) you muſt know you have not 
from me, but from Henry Ferrers of Badſley, a perſon 
to be reſpected, as for his birth, ſo for his great know- 


ledge in antiquity ; and my very good friend, who in 


this and other places courteoully directed me, and 


(as it were) gave me leave to light my candle at 
13 


towers. This city is famous, among other things, for 7 


Villiers, created earl of Coventry and duke of Bucking- | 


| 52 ſcruples; and, as to its latitude, in 52 degrees and 
25 ſcruples. 


Near Coventry, to the north, are ee Auſley, Auſley. 


a caſtle heretofore of the Haſtings's lords of Aber- B:andon- 


+ Brand, C. 


gavenny ; and + Brandon, formerly a ſeat of the Ver- Caledon. 


dons. 


whom it deſcended to the barons de Berkley, by one 
of the daughters of Thomas Mowbray duke of Nor- 
folk, Theſe Segraves (from the time that Stephen 
de Segrave was chief juſtice of England) were barons 
of this realm, and came to the inheritance of the 
Chaucumbs, whoſe arms from that time, they aſſumed, 


To the eaſt is Caloughdon, commonly called Barons Se- 


' rave. 4 
Caledon 3 an ancient ſeat of the barons Segrave, from : 


viz. a lion rampant, argent, crowned or, in a ſhield, Arms of the 


- 5 2 garet 


r ag” OS Is oe eee 


66 fable. „John, the laſt of this family, married Mar- Segraves. 
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de Brotherton; and he had iſſue Eliſabeth, who car- 
ried the honour of marſhal of England, and the title 
of duke of Norfolk, into the family of the _ 
Ws | 

Not far from bende 18 Brintclo, where was an an- 


cient caſtle of the Mowbrays; to which belonged 
many fair poſſoſſions lying round; but time hath 


ſwept away the very ruins of it. [It is, in all pro- 


bability, older than the Norman conqueſt; otherwiſe 


Cob 8. 


bry. 


Dugd. 
p. 00. 


Nun - Eaton. 4 
Nun Eaton, which of old was called Eaton; but af- 


| Aſlley caſ- 


tie. 
Baron Aſt- 


ley. 


A* andueſé- 


dum, 


Manceller. 


our public Records, or ſome other authorities, would 


certainly have taken notice of it. If we ſhould car- 
ry it back to the times of the Romans, there are 


ſeveral circumſtances which ſeem to juſtify ſuch a con- 
jecture; as, that the Saxons often applied their Pleap 
from whence our low is derived) to fuch places as 


were remarkable for the Roman tumuli; that there | 
is an eminent tumulus, upon which the keep or 
watch- tower of the caſtle did ſtand; that it lies upon 


the Roman foſſc-way, and is at a convenient diſtance 
from the Bennones.] Time hath alſo ſwept away | 
the ruins of the monaftery of Comb, which the Cam- 
vils and the Mowbrays endowed, and out of whoſe | 
aſhes the beautiful fear of the Harringtons arofe in 


this place. As you go eaſtward, Ceſter- over, the | 
po ſſeſſion of the Grevils, and which I have touched | 


upon before, preſents itſelf ; [(fo called more lately; 
+ but, anciently, Th'eſter-over, as ſeated eaſtward | 
from Monks-Kirby, where have been found a con- 


| fiderable number of urns.) Near Cheſter-over, ] 


Watling-ftreet, a military way of the Romans, dividing 
this county from Leiceſterſhire, runs to the north by 
High- croſs, of which we have already ſpoken, near 


ter Amicia, the wife of Robert Boſſu earl of Leiceſter, | 
(as Henry Knighton writes) ee had founded a mo- 
e naſtery of nuns here, in which ſhe herſelf was 


profeſſed of that number * from thoſe nuns it had 
the name of Nun-Eaton; and it was formerly much 


famed for the piety of its holy virgins, who, being 


conſtant in their devotions, gave a good example of 


holy living to all about them. Near this ſtood 
heretofore Aſtley-caſtle, the chief ſeat of the family 


of the Aſtlies; the heireſs of which was the ſecond 


wife of Reginald Grey lord of Ruthin. From him 


ſprang the Greys, marquiſſes of Dorſet; ſome of | 
whom were interred in the neat college here. 


A little higher, upon We aling - tert. (for ſo we com- 
monly call this military way of the Romans) where 
is a bridge of ſtone over the river Anker, Mandueſſedum 
is ſeated ; a town of very great antiquity, mentioned 
by Antoninus; which, having not yet altogether loſt 
the n2me is called Manceſter, and, in Niunius's Cata- 
talogue, Caer Mancegued. This name (ſince a quar- 
ry of free-ſtone lies near it) was probably given it 
from the ſtone there dug and hewed; for, in the 
Gloſſaries of the Britiſh tongue, we find that Main 


ſignifies © a ſtone,” and Foſſwad, in the provincial 
language, © digging ;” which, being joined together, 


ſeem aptly enough to expreſs the name Mandueſſedum. 
But, how great, or of what note ſoever it was in thoſe 


times, it is now a poor little village, containing not 


above fourteen ſmall houſes; and it hath no other 
monument of antiquity to ſhew, but [coins of ſilver 


and braſs, which have by digging and plowing been 


garet n of Norfolk, the daughter of Thinwius | 


| 
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frequently brought to light ; and] an old fort which 
they call Oldbury, i.'e. “an old borough,” [of à Oldbury. 
quadrangular form, and containing ſeven "acres of 
ground, with an intrenchment about a land's-· length 


diſtant from it. In the north part of it there bare 


been found ſeveral flint- ſtones about four inches in 
length, curiouſly wrought by grinding, or by ſome 
ſuch way; one end of which'is ſhaped like the edge 
of a pole-axe z and they are thought by Sir William 
Dugdale to have been weapons uſed by the Britons, 
before the art of making arms of braſs and iron; they 
muſt have been brought c hither for ſome extraordinary 
uſe, becauſe there are no flints to be found within 
forty miles of the place. One of them is now to be 
ſeen in Mr. Aſhmole's Muſæum in Oxford.] Ather 
ſton, on one ſide, a well-frequented market (where 
the church of the friars was converted into a chapel, - 
which nevertheleſs, acknowledges that of Man- 
ceſter to be the motlier-church;) and Nun-Eaton, 
on the other ſide; have, by their nearneſs, reduced 
Manceſter to what you ſee. Neighbouring to Ather- 
ſton is Meri-val, i. e. Merry vale;” where Robert Meri- val. 
de Ferrers built and dedicited a monaſtery to God 
and the bleſſed Virgin, in which his Ys wrapped 
up in an ox-hide, lies interred.” 

Beyond theſe, northward, lies Pollefworth, where Polleſworth. 
Modwena, an Iriſh virgin, famed for her wonderful 
piety, built a nunnery, which Robert Marmion, a 
| nobleman, (who had his caſtle in the neighbourhood 
at Stipperſhull) repaired. Here Sir Francis Nether- 
fole, a Kentiſh gentleman, and fometime public ora- 
tor of the Univerſity of Cambridge, at the inſtance | 
of his lady, built, and liberally endowed a free- 
ſchool ; on Mo . « W 18 5 this a inſeriptibnr = * 


q 


Soli Deo Gun | 
Schola peuperum 
Puerorum. Puellarum.] © 


% * 


. 
Hard by alſo, in the Saxon times, flouriſned a town 

(of which there now appear but very ſmall remains) 
called Secandunum, and at this day Seckinton; where Seckinton, 
Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, in a civil war, was 
affaſſinated and ſlain by Beared [called in the Saxon 

Annals Beopnpes,] in the year 749; but, in a little 

time, the aſſaſſin was cut off by king Offa, by the 

ſame means falling from the throne, by which he 

had impiouſly aſcended it. {From this engagement, 

| probably, it took the name; fecce, in Saxon, ſig- 

nifying © battle; and bun. (which afterwards was 


changed into ton) © a hill.” Scarce a furlong north 


of the church is a notable fort, and, near it, an artificial 
hill, 4.3 feet in heighth. ] | 


wick; and, to paſs by Guar, Morindus, and Guy (the wick. 
echo of England) with many more of that ſtamp 
which the fruitful wits of thoſe times brought forth, 

at one birth, Henry ſon of Roger de Bellomonte, 
brother of Robert earl of Mellent, was the firſt earl 

of the Norman race ; who married Margaret, the 
daughter of Ernulph de Heſdin, earl of Perch, a 
perſon of mighty power and authority. They of this 
family, who bore that honour, were Roger, the fon 

of Henry; William, the fon of Roger (who died 

| in the zoth year of king g Henry the Second; Walleran, 


2 He inf-offed fix gentlemen and ſcven divines, in as much amounted to one e hundred and forty pounds per annum at the leaft, 
for a liberal maintenance of a ſchool-maſter and ſchool-miſtreſs to teach the children of the pariſh z and what remained was to be 
employed in charitable uſes, ſuch as he in his life time ſhould think fit, and, in default of his own 7 oor e of i, kftit to 


she diſe retion of His e He Bxewile built a fair houſe for the vicar of Polleſworth. . 


C 
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I muſt now give a catalogue of the earls of War- Earls of War- 


2 War- 


Placit. Ed. 
III. Rot. 
234. 
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lis brother Heary, the fon of Wallerany Thomas, 


his ſon, (who died without iſſue, in the 26th year of 
Henry the Third z) and his ſiſter Marpery, ſurviving, 
was counteſs of Warwick, and died without iſſue. 
Her two hufbands, nevertheleſs, firſt John Marſhal, 
then John de Pleſſets, in the right of their wife, and 
by the favour of their printed were raiſed to the ho- 


nour of earls of Warwick; but, theſe dying without | 


130% 
1. 822 


'® Precomes 


Rot. Parl. 


23 Hen. VI. 


t Regulum. 


0 king himſelf, was ſuperior to | kings, as being 
- the perſon who depoſed Henry the Sixth, (a moſt 


iſſue by Margery, Walteran,' Margety's uncle by the 


father, ſucceeded in the honour 3 and, he dying with- 
out iſſue, Alice, his ſiſter, came 


and, after her, William, her ſon, (called Male. doctus, 
Malduit, and Manduit, de Hanllap; ) who died alſo 


without iſſue. But Ifabel, his ſiſter, being married to 
William de Bello Campo, or Beauchamp, baron Elm- 


fey, carried the earldom into the family of the Beau- 


champs; who (if I am not miſtaken) becauſe they 


were deſcended from a daughter of Urſus de Abtot, 


gave the bear for their cogniſance, and left it to their 


poſterity. Of this family there were ſix earls and 


ane duke; William the ſon of Iſabel, John, Guy, | 


Thomas, Thomas the younger, Richard, and, laſtly 
Henry ; to whom king Henry the Sixth made a grant 


without a precedent, that he ſhould be premier earl of 
all England, and. uſe this title, Henry * remis earl 


of all England, and earl of Warwick.“ He made 
him alſo + king of the iſle of Wight, and afterwards 


created him duke of Warwick, and, by the expreſs 


words of his patent, granted * that he ſhould have 


He had but one daughter, Anne, who in 
the ee is ſtyled counteſs of Warwick, and 


died in her infancy; ſhe was ſucceeded by Richard 
Nevil (who had married the daughter of the ſaid 
duke of Warwiek ;) a perſon of an invincible ſpirit, 
but changeable and fickle in point of loyalty, and the 


very ſport and tennis-ball of fortune; who, though 


bountiful prince to him) and ſet up Edward the 


Fourth in his place. Afterwards, he un-kinged him 


again, and re-eſtabliſhed Henry the Sixth on the 


throne, and involved the kingdom in the flames of a 


civil war, which were not extinguiſhed but with his 


own blood, and ſcarce with that. 


of one of his daughters by George duke of Clarence, 
ſucceeded; whom Henry the Seventh, (for neither 


youth nor innocence could protect him) to ſecure 


earldom (which was become formidable to Henty the 


- Eighth by the great troubles which Richard Nevil, 
that ſcourge of kings, had raiſed) lay dormant, till 


* 


80 ſaid 
anno 1607. 


the year 1589. 


Edward che Sixth gave it to John Dudley, as de-“ 


riving a title from the Beauchamps. He (as the be- 
fore - mentioned Richard had done) endeavouring to 
ſubvert the government under queen Mary, had his 


boundleſs ambition puniſned with the loſs of his 


head; but his ſon, John, whilſt his father was living, 
and duke of Northumberland, by the courteſy of Eng- 


land made uſe of this title for ſome time; and af- 
terwards Ambroſe, a perſon moſt accompliſhed in 
all heroic qualities, and of a ſweet diſpoſition, by the | 
royal favour of queen Eliſabeth,” had, *in our me- 
mory, the title reſtored to him, and ſupported it 


with great honour, and at laſt died without iſſue, [in 


to the inheritance; 


Edward, the ſon 


'C | cone. 
a place in parliament, and elſewhere, next to the 


« duke of Norfolk, and before the duke of Bucking- 
ham.“ 


A 


Himſelf and his line, pur to death. The title of this | 


| was the next earl, who, dying the 24th of Auguſt, 1672, 


left the honour to Robert Rich, earl of Holland, his 


couſin-german z which Robert was ſucceeded, in 
both the honours, by Edward, his ſon and heir; and 


Edward by his ſon Edward Henry, who, dying un- 


merried, was ſucceeded by Edward Rich, the fon of 


r Rich, the fourth ſon of Henry, who was created 
earl of Holland. The title of earl of Warwick 


being extinct by the death of Edward Rich earl of 
Warwick and Holland,” on September 7, 1759, his 


majeſty king George II, in 
of earl of wan. . 


1 this county are 158 prichurches 


3 


. . +» 
* - 4 — 
* — ” * — . bh” * 


More rare Plant growing wild in 
Warwickſhire. 


in; the more rare and uncommon are 


Cyperus gramineus miliaceus Ger, * Millet-cpye- 


* rus-graſs, mentioned in Eſſex.“ Fr requent. by the 


river Thimes: :ſide near Tamworth and elſewhere. 

Cyperus longus inodorus ſylveſtris Ger. 
cyperoides altiſſimum foliis & carina ſerratis P. Boc- 
wn Long: rooted baſtard cyperus.” In boggy 


places by the riyer Tame at eren near 1 am- 
n 


Equiſetum nudum 7 junceum fry qudum Park. 


foliis nudum non ramoſum ſeu junceum C. B. 
Naked horſe-tail or ſhave-graſs. This ſpecies is 
more rare in England; we found it in a moiſt ditch 
at Middleton cowards Drayton. It is. brought over 
to us from beyond fea, and employed by artificers for 


| poliſhing of veſſels, handles of tools, and other uten- 


fils ; it is fo hard that it will touch iron itſelf. I am in- 
formed by my honoured friend Mr. John Awbrey, that 
it is to be found, in a rivulet near Broad-ſticch-ab- 
bey in Wiltſhire, plentifully. That ſort which grows 


common with us is ſofter, and will not ſhave or poliſh . 


wood, much leſs iron. 


Juncus lævis minor panicula glomerata nigricante, 
called by thoſe of Montpelier, with whom alfo it is 


found, juncus ſemine lithoſpermi. * Black-headed 


4 ruſh with gromil-ſeed.” In the ſame NO with 


the cyperus longus inodorus. 


Gramen cyperoides paluſtre elegans, ſpica compo- 
ſita aſperiore. 


e compound head.“ In a 50 at Middleton towards 
Coleſhill. 


Gramen cyperoides polyſtachion majus, ſoicis te- 
retibus erectis. 
gis erectis C. B. 
& round upright ſpikes,” 
Middleton. 4 

Lunaria minor, Ger, ey 8 « Moaners.” This 
is found in ſeveral cloſes about dukten Cahsld, on 
the weſt Gde of the town. 

' Narciſſus ſylveſtris pallidus, calice luteo C. B. 
Pſeudo-narcifſus Anglicus Ger. Anglicus vulgaris 


Park, Rulbocodium vulgatius J. B. Wild Engliſh 


te daffodi,” In fome paſtures about ran alcheld 


on the eaſt ſide of the town plentifully. 
After this, Robert lord Rich of |- 


Lecze was created earl of Warwick, 16 James I; and, | 
dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded-by his ſon and grand- 
ſon both Roberts. Charles, brother to the later, 


Ranunculo ſive polyanthemo aquatili albo affine. 
Millefolium maratriphyllum fluitans J. B. Millefo- 
lum maratriphyllum ranunculi flore Park. Millef. 
aquat. foliis feeniculi, ranunculi flore & c2 —_ CB. 

| « Fennel- 


in the 33d year of his reign, 
| was pleaſed to grant to Grevil earl Brooke the title 


Though I have lived ſome years in this county, yet. | 
| I have met with no peculiar local plants growing there- 


Gramen 


« Elegant cyperus-graſs with a rough ' 


Cyperoides. anguſtifolium ſpicis lon- _ 
& Great cyperus-graſs with __ . 
In en pools about 
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* Breviar. 


F. 26. p. Io 


Wiccii. 


Salt- pits. 


Wiches: 


UT Of M2 


* Fennel-leaved water-crowfoot.” In the river Tame, | 
and the brooks that run into it, plentifully; it is alſo 
found in the river Ouſe near Oxford; it is a perfect 


genuine crowfoot, and ought to be called Ranuncu- 
lus aquaticus fœniculi foliis. 

Turritis Ger. vulgatior J. B. Park. Braſſica 1 61 
veſtris foliis integris & hiſpidis C. B. Tower- 
„ muſtard.” On Dorſthill-hill near Tamworth. 

Vaccinia rubra buxeis foliis Park. © Red-whorts 
< or bill-berries,” 
byſhire. On the black boggy heaths Dethroogy Mid- 
dleton and Sutton. 

Equiſetum ſylvaticum Tab. Ger. ſyloticum tenu- 


iſi mis ſetis C. B. omnium minimum tenuifolium Park. 


Equiſetum ſive hippuris tenuiſſima non aſpera J. B 
« Wood-horſetail.” In moiſt places, and by the wa- 


tery ditches by the wood. ide on the right-hand 2s and quagmires in Sutton- Colefield- par plentifully. 


See the other ſynonymes in Der- 


c crake-bernes.” 


« The greater biſtort or ſnake weed.“ 
| dows at Tamworth and Faſeley plentifully. 


Ak WTI 


come to the heath. 
Erica baccifera procumbens nigr c. B. barrifia 
procumbens Ger. baccifera nigra Park. baccifera Mat- 


park at Middleton, on that ſide next London- road, 
where is alſo found Oſmunda regalis. 11 

Biſtorta major Ger. maj. vulgaris Park. maj. ru- 
ee foliis J. B. maj. radice minus intorta. 


1 FF | ' 
5 = 5 : 


you go from Middleton to Sutton, a little before "uu 


thioli J. B. * Black-berried heath, crow-berries or : 1 
On the moiſt banks by the ne, 


Vitis Idæa thymi foliis. Idæa paluſtris C. B. Viccinia 


paluſtria Ger. Park. Oxycoccus ſeu vaccinia paluſtria 
J. B. © Marſh. whortle- berries, moſs-berries, moor- 


« berries or corn- berries. In the mooriſh grounds 


dah a a ti bode. 1 2 A FM. 
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HE ſecond province of the Cornavii, hav- 
ing now changed its name, is from the 


enſis comitatus; in Saxon, piecear de p- 


fcype; and, in the preſent Engliſh, Worceſterſhire. 
IIt is well known, that, after the Britons were ex- 
pelled this nation by the conquering Saxons, they re- 


tired beyond the Severn, and defended their new ter- 


ritories againſt the incroaching enemy; ſo that this 
county, with thoſe others through which that large 
river runs, were, for a long time, the frontiers be- 
| tween the two people; and (* as Mr. Twine has ob- 


ſerved) moſt of the great cities, that lie upon the eaſt 


| "ſhore of the Severn and Dee, were built (to reſiſt the 
incurſions of the Britons) by the Romans or Saxons, 
or both.] The inhabitants of this part, with their 
\ neighbours, in the time of Bede, before England 


was divided into counties, were called Wiceii ; hh 


name, if not given them from the winding cours of | 
the river on which they dwell, (for, as J have before 
obſerved, the Saxons ſtyled the winding reach of a 


river pic) may ſeem to be derived from the ſalt- pits, 
which the ancient Engliſh, in their language, named 
for, in this country, there are noble brine- 
pits ; and many falt-ſprings are ever and anon diſco- 
vered, but are preſently ſtopped up, becauſe, as I 
learn from ſome ancient writings, they are obliged, 


for the preſervation of wood, to make falt only in 


one place. Nor tet 1t be thought improbable, that 


places ſhould take their names from falt-pits, ſeeing 


there are many inſtances hereof in all countries; and 


our anceſtors, the Germans, (as Tacitus reports) firmly 


believed ſuch places to be neareſt heaven, and that 


men's prayers are no-where ſooner heard by the Gods. 


[Theſe Wiccii ſeem to have inhabited all that tract 
witch was anciently ſubject to the biſhops of Worceſ- 


ter, that is, all Glouceſterſhire on the eaſt ſide of the 


Severn, with the city of- Briſtol ; all Worceſterſhire, 


except ſixteen pariſhes, in the north-weſt part, lying | 


beyond Aberley-hills and the river Teme ; and near 
the ſouth half of Warwickſhire with Warwick-town : 


principal town called, in Latin, Wigorni- 


l 


| for, as under the heptarchy, at firſt there was but one 


biſhop in each kingdom, and the whole realm was 
his dioceſe; ſo upon the ſubdividing the kingdom 


of Mercia into five biſhoprics, A. D. 679, (of which, 


Florentius Wigornienſis faith, Wiccia was the firſt) 


doubtleſs, the biſhop had the entire province under 
his juriſdiftion, and accordingly he was ſtyled biſhop 
of the Wiccians, and not of Worceſter. 


appear more probable yet from a paſſage in * 


This will 
Flo- p. 


rentius, who faith, that Oſhere, viceroy of the Wic- wo Loud, 


cians, perſuaded Ethelred, king of Mercia, to make 
this diviſion, out of a deſire that the province of 
Wiccia, which he governed with a ſort of regal power, 


might have the honour of a biſhop of its own. This 


being effected, his ſee was at Worceſter, the. metro- 


polis of the province; which; according to + Bede, + Hit. cel. 


bordered on the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, that 
is, Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire ; and Cech 


lie in it, which, in Edgar's charter to Oſwald, is called 


lib. ii. cap. 2. 


Mons Wicciſca, or Wiccianhill; though j| Spelman [ 88 
reads it corruptly Monte Wittiſca, and the ® Monaſ- i p. 5433. 
ticon more corruptly Wibiſca; moreover, Sceorſtan, | Pon 144 


which 1s poſſibly the ſhire-ſtone, beyond theſe hills, P 
is ſaid by + Florentius to be in Wiccia.] 


P. 140. 


+ Flor, p- 


This county is bounded by Warwickſhire. on the 385. 4. 


eaſt; by Glouceſterſhire on the ſouth; by the coun- 
ties of Hereford and Salop on the weſt; and on the 
north by Staffordſhire. To ſay all in one word, the 
air and ſoil are both ſo propitious, that it is inferior 
to none of its neighbours, either for health or plenty; 
it produceth, eſpecially, pears in great abundance, 
which, though they be not grateful to nice palates, 
nor keep well, yet they afford a vinous juice, of which 


is made a ſort of counterfeit wine, called perry, that Perry, 


is very much drank ; though it be, like other ons 
of that kind, both cold and flatulent. 


Neither is it leſs happily accommodated with water; 


| for it hath in all parts very fine rivers, which furniſh 


it plentifully with fiſh of the moſt delicious kinds. 


Not to mention thoſe rivers which are leſs re agk- 


able, the moſt noble river of Severn dire&s the courſe 


of 
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of its rich ſtream from north to ſouth through the 
very middle of the county; and Avon waters the 
ſouth part thereof, in its way out of Warwickſhire 
| into the Severn. 
Stourbridge. [In the very north point lies Stourbridge, ſo wing 
| from the river Stour upon which it ſtands ; a well- 
built market-town, and of late much inriched by the 
iron and glaſs works. King Edward VI. founded 
and liberally endowed a grammar-ſchool here; and, 
in our time, near this place, the pious munificence 
of Thomas Foley, eſq; erected a noble hoſpital, and 
_ . endowed it with lands for the maintenance and edu- 
-—- cition of fixty poor children, choſen moſtly out of 
this and ſome neighbouring pariſhes ; they are. in- 
ſtructed in grammar, writing, arithmetic, &c. to fit 
them for trades; and their habit and diſcipline are 
much like that of Chriſt's-hoſpital | in London.] 
The Severn, at its very firſt entrance into this 
Kiddermin- county, runs between Kidderminſter and Beawdley, 
N the latter juſtly taking that name from its moſt plea- 
ſant ſituation, upon the decliviry of a hill over the 
4+ So faid "weſtern bank of the river; it was + lately remarkable 
no 1607. for the wonderful height of the trees in the adjacent 
foreſt of Wire, which are + now in a manner all 
| gone: whence our Ny and gt ae E faith 
9 of it, | 


i 


l 


Delicium rerum Belus Las PP "Bp foret 
 Fronde coronatus Vi iriane tempora ſylue. 


Fair-ſeated Beawdley, a delightful town; 
Which Wire $ tal oaks with ſhady branches crown, 


But, now, this little nk js celebrated caly for its 

delicate ſituation and beauty, together with the pa- 

lace of Tickenhall, which king Henry the Seventh 

built, to be a place of retirement for prince Arthur. 

[The true name is probably Ticcen-hill, that is, 

“ Goats-hill;” and it was the name of the place, 

before the houſe, or hall, was built; which, with 

the adjoining park, was deſtroyed in the late times 

of uſurpation.] The former, Kidderminſter, which 

is alſo called Kiddelminſter, lies over-againſt it on 

the eaſt ſide, but at a greater diſtance from the river; 

a neat town, and a market well furniſhed with all 

„ commodities, and divided by the little river Stour, 
which runs through it. The greateſt ornaments it 
hath, at preſent, are a very fair church, in which 

ſome of the eminent family of the Cokeſies lie in- 
They do terred; and a fine houſe of the * Blounts, a good 
— m_ family, honoured with knighthood, and deſcended 
x from thoſe of Kinlet. But anciently this place was 
of note for its lords the Biſſets, very great men in 

their time; whoſe rich patrimony coming at length 

to a diviſion among ſiſters, one part went to the 

barons of Abergavenny, and another to an hoſpital 
"OF leprous women in Wiltſhire ; which houſe one of 

- theſe ſiſters, (being herſelf a leper, [as is commonly 

dad built and endowed with her ſhare of the eſtate. 

| | [But the hoſpital of Maiden-Bradley, in truth, was 

1 Monat. + + built by Manfer Biſſet in king Stephen's time, or 
zug toms _ahep beginning of Henry the Second's ; and endowed 

U. Pp. 408. 

by him and his ſon Henry, long before the eſtate was 

* Dugd. Ba- divided among daughters : * for that happened not 
ag bb till the year 1241; ſo that the tradition of the leprous 
lady is a vulgar fable.] Afterwards, this place gave 
Baron Beau · the title of baron to John Beauchamp, ſteward of 
_— the houſhold to Richard the Second; who by his 


to account for male adminiſtration. 
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| eminent perſons, was, in defiance of that TER con- 


demned and beheaded by the 'barons ; who, making 
an inſurrection with the commons, in contempt of 
the king's authority, called all his prime favourites 
[And, in our 
time, Thomas Foley, of Whitley-court, hath been 
advanced to the honour of a baron of this realm by 
the title of baron F oley of Kidderminſter, ] 
Hence the Severn, taking ſomewhat of an oblique | 
courſe, ſalutes Hertlebury, a caſtle of the biſhops of Hertlebuty; 
Worceſter, not far diſtant from it; and fo it goes on 
[near Whitley, the ſeat of the lord F oley] to Holt Whitley. 
(which hath that name from the thick woods ;) 5 in old 
gliſh, 
caſtle formerly belonging to the Abtots, and ſince to woods or 
the Beauchamps. Theſe, ſpringing from William foreſts. 
Beauchamp, ſirnamed © the blind baron,” grew up | 
into a very honourable family; whoſe eſtate, after 
ſome time, by heirs female came to the Guiſes and 
Penniſtones. [It was, ſince, the inheritance of the 
Bromlies, deſcended from Sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
chancellor of England in the middle of queen Eliſa- 
beth's reign ; the eldeſt branch of which family being 
lately extin& by the death of William Bromley, eſq; 
(a perſon of great worth) without iſſue male, this 
eſtate is now paſſed into another family, of the ſame 
name, in the county of Cambridge.] In its paſſage 
downward, the Severn feeds ſuch a number of river- 
lampries, that nature ſeems to have made a pond Lampries 
for them in this place, ſuch as the Romans anciently 
invented in the height of their luxury. Lampries 
have their name from the Latin Lompetra, or lick- 
ing the rocks;” they are like eels, ſlippery and of 
a dark colour, only ſomwhat bluiſh on the belly ; on 
each ſide of the throat they have ſeven holes, at which , 
they receive water, having no gills at all. They are 
beſt in ſeaſon in the ſpring, as "being then of a moſt 
delicious taſte ; whereas in the ſummer the ſtring 
within them, which does the office of a back- bone, 
groweth hard. The Italians much improve the deli- 
cacy of their taſte by a 892 8 way of dreſſing 
them; firſt, they kill the fiſh in“ malmſey, and ſtop Vio Crts 
the mouth with a nutmeg, and each hole with a clove; or 
then, rolling them up round, they add the kernels 
of filberts ſtamped, with crumbs of bread, oil, malm- 
ſey, and ſpices ; and then ſtew them all together care- 
fully in a pan over a moderate fire for a Tithe time; 
but to inſtruct cooks: and epicures is no part of my 
FU 
Below Holt, the Severn opens its eaſtern bank to 
receive the river Salwarp; {for the making of which 
navigable, together with the neighbouring Stour; an 
＋ act of parliament was procured, in the reigh of 1 14 Charles 
king Charles the Second.] This Salwarp, riſing i . 
the north part of the county, runs by Bromſgrove, a Bromſgrove. 
conſiderable market-town, not far from Grafton, a Grafton. 
ſeat of the renowned family of the Talbots, which 
(upon the attainder of Humphrey Stafford )] king 
Henry the Seventh gave to Gilbert Talbot, a younger 
ſon of John, the ſecond earl of Shrewſbury ; whom, 
for his bravery in war, and his extraordinary wiſdom, 
he alſo made a knight of the garter and goyernor of 
Calais in France. [Upon the death of Edward earl Prock's Ca- 
of Shrewſbury, February 7, 1617, (the laſt heir male 2 10 
of John, the third earl of this family) the honour Vincent's 
came to the houſe of Grafton; which was the ſeat of Cor e 
Charles earl of Shrewſbury, the next lineal heir of Dugd. Bar. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot before: mentioned. : . 
From Bromſgrove Salwarp proceeds to Droitwich ; 5; twich, 
(Durtwich ſome call it, from the brine-pits and its 


Kiddermin- 
er, letters patents created him baron Beauchamp of Kid- 
_—_— Soon after this, he, with any other 
L * Vo L. I | : 
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wet ſituation, as Hyetus in Bœotia [is ſaid to be] 
6A from 
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from its s dirty ſoil. rScephans Byzantius, in his 

book De Urbibus, under T. Hog, mentions this reaſon 

* See Pauſa- Of the name. * Nevertheleſs, it ſeems not improba- 
nias, I. ix. ble, that the town in Bœotia derived its name from 
Hyettus, an exile from Argos, who fixed here; for 
dhe Greek name is not Tee, but Tores. But this by 
| Vide che way.] || Here riſe * ſeveral ſprings, by nature's 


 Philofoph. particulat bounty, yielding plenty of brine ; [{which 


Tranſact. 
N. 1 TY 156. lately were three, but anciently, as long ſince as king 


: Apr, C. Henry the Seventh, were five in number.] They are 
"908% ſeparated by a brook of freſh water which runs be- 
tween them ; and out of them is made the pureſt and 

whiteſt kind of ſalt for fix months in the year, that 

is, from the ſummer to the winter ſolſtice; (being 
prepared in ſeveral little boiling-houſes built about 

the pits. [Not that they obſerve theſe, as the ſeaſons 

of wealling ; nor do they at any time leave off, be- 

cCauſe the brine is too weak to make ſalt (for the ſprings 

yield ſtrong brine all the year round;) but they leave 

off only, when they judge the quantity of ſalt made 


ſufficient to ſerve their markets, which they are care- 


ful not to overſtock; and, if that require the mak- 
ing it all the year, they do it. The proportions here 
made may be gathered from the taxes annually paid 


_— from hence to the crown, above fifty thouſand pounds 


per annum, at the rate of 3s, 6d. per buſhel.] What 
a prodigious quantity of wood theſe ſalt- works con- 


Feckenham- ſume, though men be filent, yet Feckenham-foreſt, 
_ foreſt, 


once very thick with trees, and the neighbouring 
+ So ſaid woods, by their thinneſs, declare + daily more and 
anno 1007. more; [which being not equal to ſo great and con- 
ſtant a conſumption, they now burn coal, and not 
| wood, in their ſeales. The number of the pits hath 

been conſiderably increaſed ; and it is not at all to be 

doubted but many more may be yet made.] If I 


Richard de ſhould ſay, that Richard de la Wich, biſhop of Chi- | 


la Wich. cheſter, who was born here, did by his prayers ob- 
tain theſe ſalt-ſprings, I am afraid ſome would cen- 
ſure me as very injurious to the Divine Providence, 
and over-credulous of old wives fables : nevertheleſs, 
ſo great was the pious credulity of our anceſtors, that 
they did not only believe it firmly themſelves, and 


tranſmit it in writing to us; but alſo, upon that ac- | 


count, paid him honours in a manner divine, when, 
for his {kill in the canon-law and ſanctity of life, he 
was ſolemnly canoniſed for a faint by Urban the 
Fourth. [And, at this day, a wake 1s annually kept 
here, in memory of him, founded probably upon the 
credit of this legend.) Yet, before this Richard was 


born, Gervaſe of Tilbury wrote the following account 


of theſe ſprings, though not exactly true: © In the 
* dioceſe of Worceſter there is a village not far from 
<« that city named Wich, where, at the foot of a 
„e lictle hill, there runs a ſtream of very ſweet water; 
on the bank whereof, are certain pits, few in num- 
© ber, and of no great depth, whoſe water is ex- 


e tremely ſalt ; which, boiled in pans, condenſeth into | 


“very white ſalt. All the country report, that, from 

“ Chriſtmas to Midſummer, there comes up very 

< ſtrong brine; but that, all the reſt of the year, 

the water is ſomewhat freſh and unfit to make ſalt. 
And, which I think more wonderful, when the 

1 Oppertuves © water, I not ſtrong enough for making ſalt, riſeth, 
partem, far «© jt ſcarce ever runs over the pit; at the ſeaſon of 


op portung pa- 
Fad en 11 its ſaltneſs, the brine is not in the leaſt weakened 


ſeems. e by the vicinity of the freſh river; and yet it is not 


« at all near the ſea.” Moreover, in the king's Sur- 
vey, which we call Domeſday-book, it is thus writ- 
ten: © In Wich there be eight fats of ſalt belonging 
* to the king and to the carl, which, in every week 


rows, the ſize whereof hath been different, at different 


of Perſhore ; and another to the ſaid church as early we 


ſon king. Henry the Third and other princes; and 


ſons ; and | prgpacerrep itſelf ſeems to be a contraction 


- 
1 % 15 
. 
[ 


Fi 


A VI, 


* wealling, yield, on the Friday, ſixteen bullions.” 
[What proportion this is, I cannot determine. Mon- 
ſieur du Cange, in his Gloſſary, contents himſelf to 
ſay in general, that it 18 a meaſure of ſalt, I am apt 
to think it is the ſame with Bullitiones in Domeſday- Leiceſter * 
book, where an account is given of the rent of eight * : 
fats belonging to the king and earl at Nantwich, which 

paid, every Friday, ſixteen Bullitiones; and it fol- 

lows, that fifteen of theſe made unam ſummam, one 

** ſeam or horſe-load, or eight buſhels + ;” and, in + Spelm. 
the Monaſticon Anglicanum, four ſums are ſaid to N 


Summa, 


contain forty bullions, which J conceive to be bar- m_ ul. . 
256. col. 2. 


* 


places and times. But, whatever be the meaning of ' 
that expreſſion in Domeſday-book, it is certain, that | 

theſe ſprings were known and uſed, long before that Annal. Wi- 

book was compiled ; which appears from ſeveral wy 
grants of the Saxon kings, Kenulph, Edwin, and 
Edgar, to the church of Worceſter and the convent 


as king Athelftan ; in all which expreſs mention is 

made of the pits and ſalt in this place, and they are, 

by conſequence, at leaſt five hundred years, and up- = 
wards, older than Richard de la Wich. The town 

itſelf is very wealthy ; it had great privileges granted 

it by king John, whoſe charter they have to ſhew alt . 
this day; (after whoſe time, in the year 1290, St. 

Andrew's church, with the greater, part of the town, 

was burnt :) they were alſo much favoured by his 


particularly king James the Firſt, in the 22d year of 
his reign, granted them a charter. The borough is 


governed by two bailiffs and a certain number of bur- 


geſſes; they ſend alſo, two members to parliament. 
Between Droitwich and Worceſter, at no great dif 
tance from the Severn, is Henlip, a fair ſeat of the Henlip. 
Abingdons, remarkable for the taking of Garnet and 
Oldcorn, two eminent jeſuits concerned in the Gun- 
powder-plot ; who, after many days fruitleſs ſearch, 


Þ.: Eid *Burtoz 
were found in a cavity of a wall over a chininey Comme! 
and in the ſame houſe was written that obſcure letter | — 227 
to the lord Mounteagle by Mrs. Abingdon, his ſiſter, 
which gave ſome light into the horrid delign. A 
large deſcription of Worceſterſhire was written by an 
able and induſtrious antiquary of this family; the 
publication whereof hath been impatiently expected 
from him, theſe many years.] | 

Not four miles below Droitwich; the [aero ich 1 $9 | 
| a flow courſe, and, as it were, admiring, paſſeth by Ne Licth, 


Worceſter, the chief town of this ſhire, and ſeated Worceſter. n 


on its bank; and it really deſerves admiration, both 
for its antiquity and beauty: for Antoninus men- 7 


tions it by the name of Branonium, and Ptolemy + Dr. Gale 
(in whom by the tranſcriber's negligence it is miſ- ſettles in at 
Ruſhbury in 
placed) by the name of Branogenium ; whence the Shropſhire ; 
Britons or Welch call it at this day Caer Wrangon, which ſec. 
Branoge- 
and, in the Catalogue of Ninnius, it is called Caer nium. 
Guorangon and Caer Guorcon; [which, though de- 
nied by : + Mr. Burton as to both, is confirmed by + Comm. p. 


archbiſhop Uſher, as to Caer Guorangon but the 252. 


fame * learned primate Judges Caer Guorcon to be ; Prim. e. 5. 


either Warwick, or Wroxeter in Shropſhire.] After- 

wards, the Saxons called it peobape-cear cen, pe- 

geonna- ceardep, and pipe-cea den, || as ſome think, | Perhaps, © 
from Wire, a woody foreſt adjoining. [Bur, tag | 
foreſt lying near twelve miles from the city, and as | 
much in Shropſhire as in this county, pipecercen 

muſt be a contraction of prgopa or prhhacegdep, as 

it was called in the days of the Conqueror and his 


TW. 


, In numerum jam Sat Ser; te tertia poſcit 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


of pic-paþa-cejTep; i. e. “ the city of the men of 


« Wicciaz” juſt as Canterbury is of Lant-papa- 
by, i. e. the borough of the men of Kent.” 
The difference in writing peogopa, peogopena, 
peogopha, and pigpacejTep, is of no moment; for 
our Saxon anceſtors uſed eo and i indifferently, as Be- 
opPTpalb BipNtpals, peoÞjcan pihrvan; and ſo peo- 
opa, piogopa, and piphpa-cef cep. And the diffe- 
rence in termination is as little material; for, as here 
we have peogopa and peogo-pena-ceJTep, ſo in Bede 
we have Lantpapa and Landyanena byprg. The pre- 


ſent name Worceſter is either formed from Wirceſter 


by the change of one vowel, or elſe by contracting 
and melting the 8 in peodohcer den; in Latin, it is 
Wigornia. ] One of the firſt who mentions it by that 
name, if I miſtake not, is Joſeph of Exeter, (the 
moſt elegant poet of that age, whoſe book paſſeth 
under the name of Cornelius Nepos) in theſe verſes 
to Baldwin PETR of Canterbury: 


Infula, jam meminit Wigornia, Cantia diſcit, 
Romanus meditatur apex, & naufraga Petri 
 Duttorem in mediis rxpetlat cymba procellis. 


Now thy vaſt honours with thy virtues grow, 
Now a third mitre waits thy ſacred brow. 
Deſerted Wigorn mourns that thou art gone, 
And Kent's glad ſons thy happy conduct own. 
Now Rome deſires thee, Peter wants thy hand 
1 To guide his leaky veſſel ſafe to land. | 


[This name Wigornia is made, like Cantuaria, by 
 Gofiening the termination after the mode of the La- 
tines; but, as to the antiquity of the name, it is ob- 
| ſerved by others, that Florentius, who died above 
ſixty years before Joſeph of Exeter, dedicating his 
book to Baldwin, uſed the name Wigornia; ſo that 
*Burton's Joſeph, though © one” of the firſt, was not (as * 
ab. ſome will have him) © the firſt” writer who called it 
aus, p. 252. by that name.] This city was, in all probability, 
built by the Romans, when, to curb the Britons who 
dwelt beyond the Severn, they planted cities at con- 
venient diſtances all along upon its caſt bank, juſt as 
they did [in Germany] on the ſouth ſide of the Rhine. | 
IIts foundation is referred by John Rouſe of War- 
wick to king Conſtafitius ; I ſuppoſe, he means Chlo- 
rus.) It is ſeated on an eaſy aſcent from the river, 
* Licth, C. over which“ lay a bridge, with a tower upon it; 
{but the town, being ruinous, is pulled down.] 3 
was anciently © fenced with lofty Roman walls,“ 
an old parchment-roll informs us ; and it hath to this 
h a good firm wall. But its great glory conſiſts in 


dicated a- new to Mary the mother of God, St. Peter, 


and St. Oſwald and Wülſtan, confeſſors; (i. e. the 


greater altar to St. Mary and St. Oſwald, and the 
middle altar to St. Peter and St. Wulſtan ;) then it 
was new-fronted from the foundation, and, many 
years after, the tower was rebuilt. Biſhop Giffard 


(who was alſo lord chancellor of England) beautified 
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the pillars of the choir, and the chapels and iſles ſur- 
rounding it, by interlacing little pillars of grey marble, 
which he faſtened with rings of copper gilt. Between 
the years 1317 and 1327, biſhop Cobham vaulted 
the north ile of the body of the church ; and biſhop 
Wakefield afterwards lengthened the body of it by 
the addition of two arches (of different forms) to the 

| weſt end, and built the north porch.] It is really a 
fair and magnificent ſtructure, innobled with the mo- 
numents of king John, Arthur prince of Wales, and 
ſome of the Beauchamps; as alſo with a col'ege of 
learned men called prebendaries, no leſs famous than 
were formerly the priory of monks, or college of ſe- 
cular prieſts here; for, in this church, preſently upon 
its firſt foundation (as in the other abbies of Eng- Martied 


land) were placed fn arried preſbyters, who governed prieſts. 
| | thoſe churches a long time with great reputation for 


ſanctity, till Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 


ſ«a a ſynod, decreed, © That, for the future, all the re- 


ligious in England ſhould lead a ſingle life.“ 
[This, according to the date of king Edgar's char- Regiſter of 
_ in the church of Worceſter, was in the year 964; the CLurch 


the indiction, the year of the king, the day cf the 

month and the week) is, nevertheleſs, maniteſtly falſe z 

for Florentius, the Annals of Worceſter, and other 
monuments, with one. conſent, fix the expulſion of 

the ſecular prieſts to the year 969; and ſome of them 

add, that Winſius was created prior in the year 951, 

who is in the body of this charter mentioned as then 

actually prior; ſo that 964 cannot be the true date +. + See Flor. 


Angl. Sacr 


removed the prieſts, and placed monks in their room & 542, 543. 
which king Edgar atteſts in theſe words: The con- Mailros & 


969. Antiq; 


determined to repair to the praiſe of God fer the Dante | 
« benefit of my own ſoul, and to increaſe the num- 
« ber of the ſervants of God of both ſexes; and, 

ce accordingly, I have already ſettled monks and nuns 

“ in ſeven and forty houſes, and reſolve (if Chriſt 

e ſpare my life to do it) that I will go on in the 

e oblation of my devout munificence to God, till I | 

e have made them up fifty, the number of the years 

of remiſſion: wherefore, at preſent, that monaſ- 


the inhabitants, who are numerous, courteous, and | «<< tery in the epiſcopal ſee of Worceſter, which the 


wealthy, by means of the clothing-trade ; as alſo in 
the neatneſs of its buildings, the number of churches, 
| and, moſt of all, in the epiſcopal ſee, which Sexu- 
ulphus, biſhop of the Mercians, placed here A. D. 
Edo, building a cathedral church in the ſouth part of 
the city. [This was dedicated to St. Peter, and diſ- 
uſed, by degrees, after biſhop Oſwald had finiſhed 
his convent; and the church thereof (dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary) became the epiſcopal ſee; conti- 
© nving fo, till biſhop Wulſtan pulled it down, and 
began to erect a new one, in the year 1084. ;] which 
hath been often repaired, and by the biſhops and 
| monks harh been lengthened weſtward, a little at a 
time, almoſt to the Severn-ſide. [After it had ſuf- 
ered greatly by fire in the year 1113, and afterwards. 


« reverend biſhop Oſwald hath to the honour of 
00 Mary, the holy mother of God, enlarged, and! hav- 

« ing expelled the ſecular elerks, &c.) by my aſſent 

« and fayour beſtowed on the religious ſervants of 

« God the monks ; I do by my royal authority con- 

« firm to the ſaid religious perſons leading a monaſ- 
« 36 life, and with the advice and conſent of my 
e princes and nobles do corroborate and conlian, &c.“ 
After a conſiderable time, when, through the incur- 
ſions of the Danes and civil broils, the ſtate of this 
church was ſo decayed, that, in the place of that 
numerous company of monks which Oſwald founded 


biſhop of this ſee, about A. D. 1090, reſtored. it, 
and augmented the number of monks to fifty, and 


in che ear 1202, and was s repaired again; it was de- 


% 


EVER 


of Worcefterz 
| which date, though very nicely particular, (having 4. D. * | 


The ſaid decree being made,] Oſwald, biſhop of this TOE: an. 96g: 
ſee, who was a moſt zealous promoter of monkery, t. i. p. 472. 


hronic. de 


events both of monks and virgins were deſtroyed H9*<d.ad an. 
ce and neglected, all England over; which I. have ft. in Via 


here, ſcarce twelve were left, Wulfſtan, who was gt. -Walſttan, 


allo 50 built a new church. He was a mean ſcholar, - Vid. ſupra. 
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even in the account of that age; but a perſon of ſuch 


ſimplicity and unfeigned integrity, and of a conver- 


ſation ſo ſevere and ſtrict, that he was a terror to ill 
men, and beloved by all that were good; inſomuch 
chat, after his death, the church gave him a place, 


in the calendar, among the ſaints; but, after they 


had flouriſhed in great wealth and power above five 
hundred years, king Henry the Eighth expelled theſe 
monks, and in their room placed a dean and preben- 
daries, and founded a grammar: ſchool for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth. Cloſe by this church, remain the 


bare name and ground- plot of the caſtle, which” 


(as we read in William of Malmſbury's Hiſtory of 
Biſhops) © Urſus, who was made ſheriff of Worceſter | 


" by William the Firſt, built, in the very teeth of 


the monks; ſo that the graff took away part of 


e their cemetery.” [All that was taken away, toge- 


ther with an acre and a half of ground, for their 
greater convenience, was afterwards reſtored to them 
in the time of king Henry the Third ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding that grant, it was ſtill claimed by the ſhe- 
riffs (who were the earls of Warwick,) till, at laſt, 
anno 1276, they releaſed all right and claim to it, 
in due form of law, in conſideration of one hundred 
pounds paid by the monks.] But this caſtle, through 
the injury of time and caſualry of fire, hath many 
years fince been ruined. 

The city alſo hath been more than once burnt. 


down; A. D. 1041, it was ſet on fire by Hardica- 


 Marianus. 


nute, 8h; being inraged at the citizens for killing 


his huſcarles, (fo they called his officers who collected 


the Danegelt) did not only fire the city, but alſo maſ- 
ſacre all the inhabitants, except ſuch as eſcaped into 
Beverley, a ſmall iſland in the river. Nevertheleſs, 


we find, in the Survey of William the Firſt, that, in 
the days of Edward the Confeſſor, © it had a great 


many burgeſſes, and was rated at fifteen hide- 
« lands; and, when the mint went, every minter 


gave twenty ſhillings at London for ſtamps to coin 


Anno 15 


Steph. Reg. 


 Melient ; 


„ withall,” In the year 1113, a caſual fire, which 
conſumed the caſtle, burnt the roof of the church 


alſo; and, during the civil wars in king Stephen's 


reign, it was fired once and again ; but it ſuffered 
moſt, when that king took the city, which he had 
unadviſedly put into the hands of Walleran earl of 
but, at that time, he could not carry the 


caſtle. [To this we may very well add the plunder | 


thereof by the Cromwellians, after Worceſter-fight, 


September 3, 1651; in which the army (conſiſting 


moſtly of Scots who endeavoured to re- inthrone king 


* Hath flou- | 
government, managed by two bailiffs choſen out of 


riſhed, C. 


Charles the Second) being routed, that prince was 
wonderfully concealed, till he could make his eſcape 
into France.] However, it ſtill roſe up again with 
greater beauty, and * flouriſhed under an excellent 


twenty-four citizens, two aldermen, and two cham- 
berlains, with a common-council conſiſting of forty- 
eight citizens more. [But now, by virtue of a char- 
ter of king James the Firſt, dated October 2, in the 
19th year of his reign, this city 1s governed by a 
mayor and fix aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace; 
(theſe aldermen are choſen out of the twenty-four 
capital citizens;) and a ſheriff, uſually choſen out of 
the ſaid twenty-four; and likewiſe a common-council 
conſiſting of forty-eight other citizens, out of which 
number are annually elected the two chamberlains. 
They have alſo a recorder, a town-clerk, two coro- 
ners, &c. The city is a county of itſelf; and it is 
much adorned by a capacious and beautiful ſtructure, 
erected by the generous contributions of many citi- 


A. VI K 


ſhire, Radlaw and Wormlaw hundreds. 


zens and neighbouring gentry for a Public workhouſe; vid. 50 


in which children of both ſexes are trained up to regen | 


the knowledge of trade, and (what is of far greater 
advantage) to the practice of religion and virtue 
by. whoſe labour alſo the aged and decrepid, who 
cannot work, are ſupported ; for the better manage- 
ment whereof, the mayor of the city, with ſeveral 
others, are by an act of parliament erected into a 
corporation to continue for ever. Oppoſite to this 
is a fine hoſpital for twelve poor men, erected by Ro- 
bert Berkley, of Speechley, eſquire; who, by a deed, 
ſettled two thouſand pounds for the building, and 
four thouſand pounds for the endowment thereof. Ax 
to the geographical account of it, its longitude from 
the weſt meridian is 21 degrees and 52 minutes; and 


it hath the north pole elevated 52 degrees and 3 
minutes. 


[Berween Worceſter and F on a riſing See p| 


ground, is probably the old Oſwald's law; which, _ 
+ Sir Henry Spelman ſays, ſignifies as much as Lex 4 Cond 


Oſwaldi, and is the conſtitution that was made for t. i. 


expelling married prieſts ; and he is followed, in that 
opinion, by other learned men. But it muſt be ob: 
ſerved, that in ancient writings it is Ofwaldes laga, 
but lau, which ſignifies ea knap or little-hill ;? and 
Edgar's charter gives that name to the place © where | 
* Oſwald's hundred-court was to be kept ;” and the 
whole hundred took its name from thence. It is very 
uſual. for hundreds to be denominated from a hill, 

a field, a tree, a ſtone, or a croſs, where the court is | 
called. In this charter, there is mention of Ulfere's : 
law and Cuthburge's law-hundreds, now ſwallowed 

up in Oſwald's law; and, in other counties, the names 

of hundreds often. terminate in law, as, in Hereford- 

On the riſing 
ground before-mentioned, the hundred-court - is ſtill 
called. Another remain of this ſaint was St. Oſwald's gt. oF, 


hoſpital, not far off, built and endowed by him in OP | 
the year 960; but, in the reign of queen Eliſabeth, 


pulled down by Sir John Bourne, lord of the manor - 
of Holt. Upon the reſtoration, the late excellent 
prelate Dr. Fell, with great pains and charge, reco- 
vered much of the poſſeſſions, and erected a fair and gear. 7 


large hoſpital, wherein twelve poor men are comfort. II. n. 1 


ably maintained.] 
From Worceſter the river, taking its l fouth- Baro 


WL 
ward, paſſeth by Powick, anciently the ſear. of John F 00 2 


Beauchamp, whom king Henry the Sixth raiſed to 
the dignity of a baron; whole eſtate, ſoon after, was 
carried by heirs female to the Wen of Brooke, 
the Reads, and the Ligons. | 


[Below Powick, on the eaſtern "wot * the A: 


ſtands Kemſey, an ancient manor of the ' biſhops of rem 
| Worceſter ; where, before the conqueſt, and many 
ages after, they had a noble palace, which hath been 
long ſince demoliſhed, ſo that the ruins are not diſ- 
cernible ; but here are ſome remains of a ſquare Aubr. 
camp, with ſingle great rampires. About three miles 
ſouthward, is Cromb d'Abetot (named from Urſo Cromb 
d' Abetot, anciently lord thereof) the chief ſeat of the d' Abe 
lord Coventry, as the adjoining church is the burial. 

place of the family. About two miles on the weſt 

ſide of the Severn, is Great Malvern, an abbey. ſeated Great 

at the foot of the hill; which was founded by.one Malve 


Aldwin, an hermit, in the eighteenth year of the Con- 


queror's reign ; and himſelf, with king Henry, his 
ſon, were benefactors to it. This houſe was of the 
Benedictine order, and a cell belonging to Weſtmin- 
ſter· abbey; a very fair church is yet remaining, which 


ſerves the pariſn; but almoſt nothing is left tq main- 


tain 


Lit 
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tain a miniſter. Two miles ſouth from this, lies 
Little Mal- Little Malvern, in a diſmal cavity of the hill; it was 
ven founded, A. D. 1171, by Joceline and Edred, two 
brothers, who were ſucceſſively priors of the houſe 
which was alſo of the Benedictine order, and a cell of 

the monaſtery. of Worceſter.] 
From Powick and Kemſey, through rich and 5 
Hanley. grant meadows, the river runs by Hanley, formerly 
a caſtle belonging to the earls of Glouceſter; and 
Upton. Upton, a noted market-town, where Roman coins 
| are frequently dug up. Not far off, on the right 
— 1 80 hand, the Severn hath the proſpect of Malvern-hills ; i 
hills, indeed, or rather great and lofty mountains, 
rlaiſing like ſtairs one higher than the other, for about 
ſeven miles together; and dividing this county from | 
Philoſoph. that of Hereford; [near, which diviſion is a ſpring 
Tranſ. N.20. that hath been long famed for the virtue of healing 
the eyes and other parts of the head, called therefore 
Eye- well: and, beſides this, two other ſprings iſſue 
975 out of theſe mountains; one called Holy-well, here- 
| tofore much reſorted to, for curing all ſcorbutic hu- 
mours and external ulcers by bathing and drinking 
of the waters; and the other, famous for curing of | m 
accidental tumors and outward ſores.] On the top 
of theſe hills, Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, 


lands from thoſe of the church of Worceſter, as is 
ſaid by ſome ;] which ditch is ſtill to be ſeen, and is | 
very much admired. [But others have obſerved, 


that this muſt be meant of the church of Hera 


and not of Worceſter; for the church of Hereford 

hath ſeveral manors on the weſt fide of Malvern-hills, 

| * Ang]. Sacr. and * there was a famous quarrel between Thomas de 
 _— nd Cantilupe, biſhop of Hereford, and this earl, touch- 
p. 503. ing ſome lands claimed by the biſhop in Malvern- | 
| chace; and the judges, who were to decide that con- 
troverſy, ſat in the chace.] On the other ſide of the 


; Bredon-hills. Severn, and near the ſame diſtance from it, Bredon- 


hills, though much leſs than thoſe of Malvern, rife 


Elmley- with a fort of emulation ; upon which appears Elm- 
mM ley, a caſtle, which once belonged to Urſus or Urſo | 


d Abtot, by whoſe daughter and heir Emeline it de- 


ſcended by inheritance to the Beauchamps. At the 
foot of theſe hills ſtands Bredon, a village, concern- 


ing whoſe monaſtery, Offa, king of the Mercians, 


faith : „ Offa, king of the Mercians, will give thirty- 

<« five acres of tributary land to the monaſtery which 
is called Bredon in the province of the Wiccians, 
and to the church of St. Peter, prince of the apo- 
e ſtles, in that place; which my grandfather Ean- 
« wulf built to the glory and Praiſe of the ever- 
« living God.“ 

Under Bredon-hills, to the ſouth, lies Wacken 
a village or two, which gives the ſirname to an an- 
cient and eminent family in theſe parts; they lie in 
Parcel of the a ſpot of this county that is quite ſeparated from the 
6 main body; and divers other like parcels lie diſperſed 
reſt of the up and down, the reaſon of which I know not, un- 
body. Jeſs it were this, that the governors of this county, in 

elder times, having « eſtates of their own lying near, 
annexed them to the county which they governed. 

5 [It i is worthy our obſervation, that, in fact, all theſe 
diſmembered parts, except Dudley, were originally 
church- lands; Old Barrow, invironed by Warwick 
ire, belonged to Eveſham- abbey, and Alderminſter 
to Perſhore; and all the reſt were the lands of the 
biſhop and church of Worceſter, before the diviſion 
of England into counties: and, though ſeveral of 
theſe have been alienated many ages, yet they are ſtill 

CN in Oſwaldſlow- hundred ; as Old Barrow 1 is in the hun- 
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dred of Blackenhurſt, and Alderminſter in Perſnore: 
hundred; but the foundation of the laſt abbey is later 
than the diviſion into ſhires. As for Dudley, the 
caſtle ſtands in Staffordfhire; but the church and town 
are in this county. Before the conqueſt, Edwin, 
earl of Mercia, had both the town and caſtle, which 
were given to William Fitz-Auſculph, from whom, 
through ſeveral hands, they came to the lord Ward, 
the heir of the laſt lord Dudley by his mother; who, 
thereupon, after her deceaſe, did alſo enjoy the title 
of lord Dudley. It appears that, above four hundred 


and fifty years ago, the town and caſtle were under 


different civil juriſdictions, as at preſent; and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction was fettled by the pope's man- 
date between the biſhops of Worceſter and Litchfield, 


theſe diſmembered places one is Blockley, a palace ain. 335d; 
of the biſhops of Worceſter, before the reformation, in Avg]. 
where they alſo frequently reſided ; but it is now quite Pe, 
demoliſhed. The foſſe-way runs, out of Gloucelter. 

ſhire, through a village in this pariſh, called Dorn; 

which, the country-people have a tradition, was for: 

merly a city; and the many old foundations that have 


been dug up here, with the abundance of Roman and 


| Britiſh coins commonly found by the huſbandmen, 
did anciently caſt up a ditch all along, to part his 


and the lines in which the ſtreets ran, ſtill very diſ- 
cernible, are all evident marks of its antiquity, and 
ſhew, that a colony of the Romans muſt have reſided 
here for a conſiderable time.] 


A little higher runs the river Avon in its way to 
the Severn; in this county it waters Eveſham, which; ryeman. 
the monkiſh writers tell us, had its name from Eove, 
ſwineherd to Egwin biſhop of Worceſter; (it being alſo 
formerly called Eath-home and Heath-field ;) a neat The book of 


town, ſeated on a gentle aſcent from the river. Beng- ee u 
monaſtery. 


worth-caſtle anciently ſtood at the bridge. foot, as it were, About the 


in its ſuburbs; which William d' Audeville, abbot, re- Year 1157. 
covering from William Beauchamp, utterly demo: 

“ liſhed, and cauſed the ground to be conſecrated for 

« a church-yard;” The town is famous for its mo: 

naſtery, which Egwinz by the help of king Kenred, 

the ſon of Wolfer king of the Mercians, built, about 

the year 7003 as alſo for the Vale of Eveſham lying The Vale of 


about it, and taking its name from the town, which, Eueham. 


for its fruitfulneſs, 1s juſtly ſtyled the granary of theſe 
parts, ; fo liberal is the foil in affording the beſt corn 
in great abundance. In more ancient times, this town 
was very famous for the overthrow of the barons, 


and of Simon Mountfort earl of Leiceſter, our "TP Simon 


liſh Cataline. He, being a perſon of a very wicked Mountfort. 
| diſpoſition, and extremely perfidious, taught us by 


experience the truth of that ſaying : © outs are 
« eſteemed obligations; no longer than they can be 
e requited;” for; when king Henry the Third had 
with a liberal hand heaped all poſſible favours upon 
him; and given him his own ſiſter to wife, he had no 
other returns from him than the moſt implacable ha: 
tred; for he raiſed a moſt dangerous war, and miſer- 
ably waſted a great part of England, under the pre- 
tence of redreſſing grievances and aſſerting its liber- 
ties; leaving no method unpractiſed whereby he might 
depoſe the king, and change the government from a 


g 


monarchy to an oligarchy. But, after he had proſ- 


pered a while in his enterpriſe, he, with many others 
of his party, fell in this place, being ſubdued in a 
pitched battle by the valour of prince Edward; and 
inſtantly, as if the fink of miſchiefs had been cleanſed, 

a welcome peace, which he had baniſhed, did every- 
where appear. [This town is an ancient borough, 


* [<309ing FOR privileges, ſome by preſcriprion, and 


6B others 


according to the limits of the two counties + Of + Vide An: | 
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others by divers charters it was governed by two | 


bailiffs till the third year of king James the Firſt, 
Who, at the requeſt of prince Henry, granted them 
a new charter, giving the chief magiſtrate the title of 
mayor, and making the corporation to conſiſt of ſeven 
aldermen, twelve capital burgeſſes, a recorder, and 
a chamberlain, who are all of the common- council; as 
alſo four and twenty other burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants; 
and he extended their juriſdiction over the adjoining 
pariſh of Bengworth, and likewiſe granted them more 
ample privileges, particularly the power to try and 
execute felons within the borough ; it ſends alſo two 
burgeſſes to parliament, In the year 1697, Sir John 

Sommers was created a baron of this realm by the 
Lend Som- title of lord Sommers, baron of Eveſham; who, being 
mers baron a perſon of extraordinary endowments, and early taken 
notice of for his great abilities, eſpecially in the Know- 
ledge of the law, was choſen, among others of the 
moſt eminent counſellors of that time, to plead the 
cauſe of the impriſoned biſhops, in the reign of king 
James the Second; and, upon the happy revolution 
which followed, he was made ſucceſſively ſollicitor- 
general, attorney-general, lord keeper, and lord chan- 
cellor of England; being alſo (beſides his extraordi- 
nary abilities in that profeſſion, and an accurate and | 
, Uncommon knowledge in the moſt polite parts of 
learning) univerſally eſteemed and TE, to 

be the ableſt ſtateſman of this age. 

Hard by Eveſham, upon the ſame river, lies Charl- 
ton, once the eſtate of a famous knightly family of 
the Hanſacres, but now of the Dinlies or Dinglies, 
who, being deſcended of an ancient family of that 
name in Lincolnſhire, came to this by inheritance. 

| {Not far from hence, below Fladbury, a ſmall ſtream 
Abberton. runs into the Avon; at the head of which is Abber- 
Y ton, where are wells that yield a water bitter and 
purging, little inferior in virtue to thoſe of Epſom, 
if not equal to them. This, before the diſſolution, 
was a part of the poſſeſſions of the abbey of Perſhore ; 
and it afterwards became the inheritance of an ancient 
family, the Sheldons.] A little below Charlton, in 
the primitive times of our Engliſh church, there was 
another religious houſe, then called Fleobanbypig, 
now Fladbury before- mentioned]; and, near this, 
Perſhore, in Saxon, Pepicopan, named from “ the 
« pear-treesz” which, as that excellent hiſtorian Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury informs us, Egelward, duke of 
« Dorſet, a man of a generous ſpirit, and wholly de- 
d voted to pious munificence, built and finiſhed, in 
& king Edgar's time. But, alas, what vaſt loſſes hath 

<« it ſince ſuitained ! a part the ambition of great men 

« hath ſeized ; a part is forgotten and loſt; and a 

« very conſiderable part of its poſſeſſions king Ed- 

« ward and William beſtowed on Weſtminſter. 2 


Charlton. 


Cirariton. 


Fladbury. 
Perſhore. | 


ee [Near this is Aleſborough, from which place the earls | 


of Coventry take the honourable title of baron; it 
being firſt beſtowed by king Charles the Firſt upon 
Sir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper of the great ſeal 
of England.] From Perſhore the Avon runs ſmoothly 
down by Strenſham, a ſeat of the Ruſſels, an ancient 
family of the degree of knights; [now extinct by the 
death of Sir F rancis Ruſſel, baronet; a perſon of 
great worth and honour, who built here an hoſpital 
for ſix poor widows, with a plentiful endowment; 
and whole ſurviving lady ſince ſettled a charity-ſchool 
for poor children to be taught to read and work.] The 
Avon, [having paſſed by this place, at ſome _— 
diſchargeth its waters into the Severn. 


Ofwald's- Hereabouts, in the ſouth part of the ſhire, lies Oſ- 
2 ee ed. wald's law-hundred, ſo called from Oſwald biſhop of 


p. 460, | | 
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Worceſter, who obtained it of Edgar; the immuni⸗ 
ties whereof are thus regiſtered in the Survey of Eng- 
land, which William the Conqueror made: The 
church of St. Mary in Worceſter hath a hundred 
* called Ofwald's-law, in which lie three hundred 
hide: lands, where the biſhop of this church hath 


by very long preſcription all the ſervices and cuſto- 
mary duties pertaining to the lord's purveyance, . l 


<« the king's ſervice, and his own; fo that no ſheriff 
may hold a court there, in any plea or other cauſe 
* whatſoever. This is atteſted by the whole county.” 
[But it 1s more truly obſerved by others, that this 
hundred is not one continued tract of ground, but 
conſiſts of townſhips ſcattered in all parts of the coun- 
ty, where the biſhop or monaſtery of Worceſter had 
lands, at the time when king Edgar granted that 
charter to Oſwald. This is evident to any perſon 
who obſerves the places named in that charter, as it | 
is printed in || Spelman's Councils, and in the“ Mo- vol. i. p. 
naſticon Anglicanum ; it is eſteemed a full third part 4001. 
of the county, but, at this day, doth not 8 a third 146. f 1 
part of that hundred.] 
There is a place e in this county, but 
not certainly known, called Auxurdiney. ac, i. e. Au- Auguſtine's. 
“ guſtine's- oak; at which Auguſtine, the apoſtle of Oak. 
the Engliſh, and the Britiſh biſhops, met; and, hav- 
ing for ſome time diſputed about the keeping of 


Eaſter, preaching God's Word to the Engliſh, and A. D. 602 


adminiſtering the ſacrament of baptiſm after the rites 
of the church of. Rome, in concluſion, both ſides 
went away diſſatisfied. {Some conjectures have been 
offered at the preciſe place; Sir Henry Spelman thinks 
there are footſteps of the name in Aufrick, a village 

in this county bordering on Herefordſhire; which 
(as he expounds Henry of Huntingdon) lies “ in the 


e of the Wiccians and the Weſt-Saxons ;” 


and the name of this village, he ſuppoſes, may be a 


contraction of Aurdmer pic, 1. e. Auſtin's terri- 


« tory.” But, to omit ſome other material objecti- 
ons, it is certain, that the vulgar maps deceived that 
learned knight, which are falſely printed, and ſhould 
be Aulfrick; which name, at its full length in old 


writings, is Alfrede's-wic; but it is his own miſtake 


to make Herefordſhire a . of the Weſt-Saxons. 
Others have conjectured, that Auſtin's-oak may have 


been in a pariſh called corruptly © the rock ;” but, 


doubtleſs, by our Saxon anceſtors pæpe ac, and, in 
Latin, Axa; now this pariſh lies in that part of the 


hire, which is moſt remote from the Weſt- Saxon king - 


dom, bordering on Shropſhire. All the light we 


have is from Bede, who is the only writer, within 


four hundred years of the time, that mentions this 
congreſs ; who ſays © it was in the confines of the 

« Wiccians and Weſt-Saxons.” He doth not fay it 
was in Wiccia, much leſs that it was in that part of 
the province which is now called Worceſterſhire ; but 
that it was in the confines of the Weſt-Saxons, upon 
whom Worceſterſhire doth not border any where; ſo 
that, admitting this oak to be in Wiccia, it mult 
needs have ſtood in that part of Glouceſterſhire which 


bounds the counties of Wilts and Somerſet, = rs 


of the Weſt-Saxon kingdom, 
Now we will give a particular view of the 3 ſide 
of this county; the river Teme, in Latin, 7. emedus, Teme. 
waters the north-weſt part of this ſhire, taking its 
courſe into the Severn through rich meadows ; and 
the ſoil on both ſides produceth excellent cyder and 
hops in great abundance. On the edge of Shropſhire, 
the river gives its name to Temebury, a ſmall but Temebury. 
well-frequented market town; which town, and moſt 


of 


3 


22 


1 


Shelſley- 
Walsh. 


Ab berley. 


Hamme - 
cCaſtle. 


WO RO ES T ERS HI X E. 


of the lands between the Teme and Herefordſhite, were 
held by Robert Fitz-Richard, lord of Richards- caſtle; 
whoſe ſon Hugh marrying Euſtachia de Say, a great 
heireſs; the iflue of that match took the ſirname of 
Say. Theſe lands, by Margery, an heir female, 
came to Robert Mortimer, about king John's time; 
and, the iffue male of the family of Mortimers fail- 


ing, the patrimony was divided between two daugh- 


ters; the elder of which being married to Geoffrey 
Cornwall, a part of it continues in the hands of their 

1 but the reſt hath often changed its lords. 
About ſeven miles below Temebury, the river 
Woodberry- paſſeth under Woodberry-hill, remarkable for an old 
intrenchment on the top, vulgarly called Owen Glen- 
dowr's camp; which, notwithſtanding, is probably 
of greater antiquity. Hence runs a continued ridge 
of hills from Teme almoſt to the Severn, and it ſeems 
to have beem the boundary of the Wiccian province. 


£ 


Gees Wit- At the foot of Woodberry-hill, ſtands Great Witley, 
| le. 


where is a fair new- built houſe, the chief ſeat of the 
Folies; who bought it of the Ruſſels, to whom it 
came, about king Henry the Seventh's time by a mar- 
riage with one of the coheirs of Caſſy, who had mar- 
ried the heir- general of the Cokeſay's, its more an- 
cient lords. Under the weft fide of Woodberry-hill 
lies Shelſley-Beauchamp, and over-againſt it Shelſley- 
_ Walſh, where dwelt Sir Richard Walſh, the famous 
ſheriff of this county, at the time of the gunpowder- 
plot; who purſued the traitors into Staffordſhire, and 
took them there. On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the hill 
(now, all together, called Abberley-hill,) and near 
the top of it, very loftily ſtands Abberley- lodge. the 
ſeat of another branch of the ancient family of the 
Walſh's, deſcended from Sir Henry le Walſh, knight, 
In the time of Henry the Third; to the name of 
which branch William Walſh, eſquire, a perſon of 
excellent parts and abilities, put a period by ching 
unm arried, and leaving only ſiſters. 
A little lower ſtood Hamme: caſtle; and now in 
the place of it ſtands a fair ſeat, which the ancient 
| family of the Jefferies have enjoyed about two hun- 
dred years. Hence, by Martley, the Teme paſſeth under 


| 


Coderidge. Coderidge, a manor of the Berklies, formerly of the 


Leigh. 


Actons, and in more ancient times belonging to the 
Mortimers and Says; and, on the oppoſite bank, 
ſtands Leigh, a manor of the viſcount of Hereford; 

whence the river, haſtening to Powick, falls into the 

Seven. ] 

Earls of wor- This county, after the Norman conqueſt, had for 

<cſter. © its ſheriff Urſo d'Abtot, to whom and his heirs king 

William the Firſt gave large poſſeſſions, together with 

that honourz Roger, his ſon, ſucceeded him, who 

(as William of Malmſbury reports) © enjoyed his fa- 

« ther's poſſeſſions; but he was diveſted of them, 

< by falling under the heavy diſpleaſure of king Henry 

the Firſt, becauſe, in a furious paſſion, he had com- 

* manded one of the king's officers to be put to 

« death.” But this dignity of ſheriff, by Emeline, 


ſiſter to this Roger, deſcended to the family of the 


Beauchamps; for ſhe was married to Walter de Beau- 
champ, whom king Stephen made conſtable of Eng- 
land, when he diſplaced Miles earl of Glouceſter. In 


a few years after, king Stephen made Walleran earl 


Robert de 
Monte. 


the firſt earl of Worceſter, and gave him the city of 
Worceſter; which Walleran became a monk, and 
died, at Preaux in Normandy, in the year 1166, | 


His fon Robert, who married the daughter of Regi- | | 


nald earl of Cornwall, and ſet up the e of re- 
belſion againſt Henry the Second; and ee che ſon 


of Mellent, brother to Robert Boſſu earl of Leiceſter, | 


| 


463 

of Robert, who revolted to the French in 1203; uſed 
only the title of earl of Mellent, (as far as I have ob- 
ſerved) and not of. Worceſter; for king Henry the 
Second, who ſucceeded Stephen, did not eaſily ſuffer 
any to enjoy thoſe honours under him which they had 
received from his enemy. {On the contrary, ] as the 
Annals of the monaſtery of Waverley have it, © he 
« depoſed” the titular and pretended earls, amorg 


* whom king Stephen had indiſcieetly diſtributed all 


„ the revenues of the crown.” After this, till the 


time of king Richard the Second, I know of none 


| who bore the title of earl of Worceſter. He conferred 

it upon Thomas Piercy z who being ſlain in the civil 

wars by Henry the Fourth, Richard Beauch:mp, 
deſcended from the Abtots, received this honour from 

king Henry the Fifth. After him, who died with- 

out heirs male, John Tiptoft, lord lieutenant of Ire- 

land, was created earl of Worceſter by king Henry 

the Sixth; and he, preſently after, ſiding with Ed- 

ward the Fourth, and accommodating himſelf with a 

blind obedience to the humour of that prince, became 

the executioner of his vengeance, till he in like man- 

ner loſt his own head, when Henry the Sixth was re- 

ſtored. But king Edward, having recovered the crown, 
reſtored Edward his ſon to all again; who died with- 

out iſſue, and the eſtate was divided among the ſiſters 

of that John Tiptoft who was earl of Worceſter Orig. 1 Hf. 
which ſiſters were married to the lord Rouſe, lord VII. K. 36. 
Dudley, and Edmund Ingold ſthorp; whereupon 

Charles Somerſet, the natural ſon of Henry duke of 
Somerſet, was honoured with that title by king Henry 

the Eighth; to whom, in a direct __ have ſucceed- 
ed Henry, William, and Edward, who, among his- who is 
| other virtuous and noble qualities, + wWas, deſervedly now lin ings 
honoured, as a great patron of learning. [He, dying; 1 
was ſucceeded by Henry, his ſon; who was created 
marquis of Worceſter by king Charles the Firſt. This 

honour was, after him, enjoyed by Edward, his fon; 

and by Henry, his grandſon; who was created duke 

of Beaufort by king Charles the Second; and (Charles 


| kis fon, who was ſtyled marquis of Worceſter, a per- 


ſon, of great accompliſhments, dying, in his father's 
life-time) this title, with the other honours, did next 
deſcend to Henry, the eldeſt ſon of Charles afore- 

ſaid ; and, by his death, to Henry his eldeſt ſon, who 

was alſo ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, the third duke Collins's 
of Beaufort : his ſucceſſor, in dignity and eſtate, w 

his brother, lord Charles. Noel Somerſet, who, in 
July, 1730, was created doctor of laws by the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, in conſideration of his diſtinguiſhed | 
zeal for both univerſities. This noble duke, who. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſenate both as a commoner 
and a peer, and indeared himſelf to mankind by his 
ſocial virtues, departed this life, on October 28, 1736, 
in the 47th year of his age, and was buried at Bad- 
minton. To him ſucceeded his grace's only fon, 
Henry, the preſent duke of Beaufort, the ſeventh | 
marquis and eleventh earl of Worceſter, and the thir- 
teenth in paternal deſcent from John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter, &c. His grace, having accompliſhed 
his ſtudies in the univerſity of Oxford, received the 
degree of LL. D. for his proficiency in literature.] 
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More rare Plants growing wild in 
Moroeſterſhire. 


| " Colchicum vulgare ſeu Anglicum 3 & 
| album, Ger. Park. © Common meadow-ſaffron.“ I 
8535 obſerved 
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Any! medi- 


. terranteti, 


C0 TT, M0 
obſcrved it growing moſt plentifully in the meadows 0 of 
this county. 

Cynogloſſum folio virenti J. B. Cynogloſſum minus 
folio virente Ger. ſemper virens C. B. Park. 
ſer green-kaved hound's-tongue.” Tt hath been ob- 
ſerved in ſome ſhady lanes near Worceſter by. Mr. 


Pitts, an apothecary and alderman of that city. 
Sorbus pyriformis D. Pitts; which I ſuſpect to be 


no other than the ſorbus ſativa C. B. legitima Park. 


« Theleſ: | 
cum D. Bobert. 


« That is, * the true or manured ſervice or ſorb= 
tree.“ Found by the ſaid Mr. Pitts in a foreſt of 
this county. | 

Triticum majus glumi foliacea ſeu triticum Poloni: 
An trit. ſpecioſum grano oblongo ? 
J. B. © Polonian wheat.” It is found in the fields 


in this county, and, as Dr. Plott tells us, in Stafford- 
fordſhire alſo, | . 


S T AF F ON BS M 


IHE third part of that country which 
was inhabited by the Cornavii, and is 
now called Staffordſhire, in Saxon, ap- 

fopd fcype; (the people whereof, as 
living in the heart of England, are called in Bede 
Angli mediterranei;) is bounded on the eaſt by War- 
wickſhire and Derbyſhire, on the ſouth by the county 
of Worceſter, and on the weſt by Shropſhire; it lies, 


from ſouth to north, almoſt in the form of a rhombus, 


being broad in the middle, but narrow and contracted 
towards the ends. The north part is mountainous 
and leſs fertile; but the middle, which is watered by 
the Trent, is fruitful and woody ; and it is rendered 


_ pleaſant by an equal mixture of arable and meadow. 


Tron. 


Dudley caſ- 
tlc. 


grounds: 


ſo is alſo the ſouth, which has much pit- 
coal and mines of iron; but, whether to their loſs or 
advantage, the natives themſelves are the beſt judges, 
and to them I refer it. 1 8 

As this county hath the advantage of two ancient 
ways running through it, which have ſecured to us 
conſiderable remains of Roman antiquities; ſo it is re- 
markable for ſeveral engagements and revolutions re- 
lating to the Saxon and Daniſh times. For Britiſh 


antiquities, it is not altogether ſo conſiderable ; though 


there want not ſome ſmall footſteps of that peo- 


ple too, whom the diſcoveries of ſuch weapons, as 


we know they formerly uſed, have pointes out to 
us. | 
1 the ſouth part next to \ Worceſterſhire, ſtands, 
firſt, Dudley-caftle, built by Dudo or Dodo, a Saxon, 
about the year 700; and ſo called from him. In Wil- 
liam the Firſt's time (06. it is in his Survey) it belonged 
to Willlam, the ſon of Auſculphus; afterwards, it 
came to [rhe Paganels, of which family Gervaſe Paga- 
nel founded a priory here; then, by an heireſs, to] 
thoſe of Somery; and at laſt to Sir Richard Sutton, 
knight, by marrying an heireſs of the Someries; 
Twho was deſcended from the Suttons of Nottingham- 
ſhire, £00) whoſe poſterity, called from Hot time 
Barons of Dudley, grew up to a very honourable fa- 
muy. [ Afterwards, the Dudlies were poſſeſſed of 
ir, from whom it paſſed, by the daughter and heir of 
Sir Ferdinando Dudley, (the ſon and heir of the 


att lord Dudley) to Humble lord Ward of Birming- 


ham.] 


2 One of theſe made one hundred loads; another, after ten loads hewn off, required thirty- ſix yoke of oxen to draw it, and 
made a great ciſtern in a malt-houſe here at Wrotteſſey, which, though left very thick both at the bottom and ſides, wets tharty- 


ſcren ail 6 of bealcy at a time. 


After u the places, memorable in this tract, are Chellington- 
Chillington, a very fine ſeat, and the manor of that 
ancient and famous family of the Giffards; it was — = 
given to Peter Giffard, in the reign of Henry the : 
Second, by Peter Corbuchin; to whom alſo Richard 
Strongbow, who conquered Ireland, gave Tachmelin 
and other lands in that country. [Pattingham, where, pattingham. 
in the year 1700, was found a large and ponderous Pr. Leigh, 

p · 64. Of the 
torques of fine gold; the weight three pounds and two torques, ſee 
ounces, and the length about two feet; curiouſly e, a ug 
twiſten and writhen, with two hooks at each end, cut x 
even but not twiſted. The metal was fine and very 
bright, and ſo flexible, that it would wrap round the 
hat or arm, and eaſily extend again to its own ſhape, 
which reſembled the bow of a kettle.] Vulfrune's 
Hampton, ſo called from Vulfruna, a very pious wo- 
man, who built a monaſtery in the town, which before 
had the name of Hampton; ; and hence, for Vul- 
frune's-Hampton, it is corruptly called Wolver- Wolver- 
hampton ; which is chiefly remarkable for the col- hampton. 
lege- there, annexed to the dean and prebendaries of 
Windſor. [The town had, by king Henry the Third, 


a fair granted to it upon the eve and day of St. Peter 


| and St. Paul; and likewiſe a market weekly on Wed- 


neſdays. Here is a free-ſchool, founded by Sir Stephen 

Jennings, ſometime lord mayor of London.] Theo- Theoten- ball 
ten-hall, that is to lay, « a houſe of Pagans,” ſor, 

as others interpret it, © the hall or palace of the 


| Lord ;”] now called Tetnall ; where many of the Danes 


were cut off, in the year 911, by Edward the elder. 
[Wrotteſley, * eminent for the remains of ſome Bri- * Hiſt. of 
tiſh or other antiquity, whether a fortification or city; Ep 396 
my author inclines to the latter, becauſe of the ſeveral 
partitions, like ſtreets, running ſeveral ways, which 

are within the limits of it; as alſo the large hinges 
which have been found here, and ſome of the ſtones 
ſquared. The whole contains, in circuit, about three 

or four miles; and * ſtones of a vaſt bigneſs have 

been found hereabouts. Seaſdon is on the edge of Seaſdon. 
Shropſhire, {| near which, at a place called Abbots, or|| Id. p. 397. 
Apewood-caſtle, is an ancient fortification, ſtanding oP 
on a lofty round promontory, with a ſteep ridge for a 
mile together; having hollows cut in the ground, over 
which it is ſuppoſed, that they anciently ſet their tents. 
The hills at each end, which ſeem to have been the 


baſlhns, 
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—blaſtions, make it probable, that the whole has been 

| one continued fortification ; but, whether it be Ro- 
man, or Britiſh, is not ſo eaſily determined; only we 

know of no ſignal action hereabouts, which makes 
it more probable that it is Britiſh, becauſe, if it had 

been Roman, their hiſtories might, perhaps, have 

Annal. I. xii. left us ſome account of it. And Tacitus makes it 
EE pretty plain, that the Britons fortified as well with earth 
caſt up as with ſtones, when he tells us, that the Iceni 

choſe a place ſeptum agreſti aggere; which does moſt 

probably ſignify ©. a bank of earth.” 

King's Swin- Towards the ſouth-eaſt from hence, is King s-Swin- 
ford. ford; in which pariſh, upon Aſhwood-heath, is a large 
intrenchment meaſuring about 140 paces over, which, 
notwithſtanding its diſtance from the way, is, in the 

opinion of Dr. Plott, really Roman, that is, a tent or 

- caſtrametation z made at that diſtance, on account 

of their being drawn off, from their ways and ordi- 

| nary quarters, to ſkirmiſh with the enemy, as occaſion 
Barrow- hill. might require. In this pariſh likewiſe, at Barrow-hill, 
are two uniform barrows or tumuli, all rock ; which 
nevertheleſs, the ſame learned perſon thinks to have 

been earth at firſt, and turned into ſtone by ſubter- 

raneal heats. At the utmoſt ſouth borders of this 

Clent. county, lies Clent, famous for the death of St. Kenelm, 
who was ſlain, at ſeven years of age, by the contrivance 
EKElnfare of his ſiſter Quendred. Not far from hence is Kin- 
Es fare, where is an old fortification of an oblong ſquare, 
about three hundred yards long, and two hundred over; 
the name will anſwer either a Daniſh or Saxon origi- 
nal; ſo that it will not be ſafe to conclude upon 
either, barely from that; and the ſignification does 
not imply, that any one was killed there: for F ape, 


though it ſignifies a going,” (an expedition, or 
journey; yet it never denotes “ paſſing” into another 


world; and I ſhould rather believe, that ſome king, 
in his march, had ſtopped there, or made that his 
head - quarters, and ſo derived the name to it.] 
weddeſbo- Weadeſburg, now Weddeſborough, was heretofore for- 
rough. tified by Ethelfleda, governeſs of the Mercians; and 

Walſal. Walſal is none of the meaneſt market- towns. 
Tame river. Near this lies the courſe of the river Tame, which, 
riſing not far off, runs, for ſome miles, on the eaſt | 
ſide of this county towards the Trent, paſſing at a ſmall 
Baſſet. diſtance, by Drayton-Ballet, the ſeat of the Baſſets; 
| who are deſcended from one Turſtin lord of this place 
in the reign of Henry the Firſt, and are grown up 
into a numerous and eminent family: for this is the 
ſtock from which the Baſſets of Welleden, Wicomb, 
Sapcot, Chedle, and others of them, were propagated; 
but, of theſe Baſſets of Drayton, Ralph was the laſt, 
a very eminent baron, who married the ſiſter of John 
Mountfort duke of Bretagne, and died without iſſue 

in the reign of Richard the Second. 


_ Hynts. 


thoſe at Barrow-hill) turned into a hard rock. There 


are alſo other Roman barrows upon this ſtreet; one 


at Cats-hill, and two on Calves-heath, and another 
gnneear Great Sarden. ] | 

- From Drayton-Baſſet, the Tame, paſtng through 

Fallſley the bridge at Falkſley, over which an ancient Roman 

Tamworth. Way lay, runs by Tamworth, in Saxon, Tamapeop's ; 

[by the Saxon Annals Tamanyeop dige; and, ] in 

Marianus, Tamawordina; ſo ſituated between the 

borders of the two ſhires, that one part of it, which 

| formerly belonged to the Marmions, is in Warwick- 

| ſhire; and the other, which belonged to the Haſtings' 8, 

in this county. It takes its name from the river Tame, 


Vor. J. 


[Going to Watling- ſtreet, we meet withHynts; near | 
which place is a large Roman tumulus, now (like 


ſignifies a + yard or farm, and alſo a river-iſland, or + Cortim. 
any place ſurrounded with waterz as, Keyſers-wert 
and Bomels-wert, in Germany, ſignify * Cæſar's 


„ iſland,” and Bomelus's iſland.” In the time of 


the Mercian kingdom, this was a royal ſeat, and, as 

it is in the“ Ledger-book of Worceſter, „a very * Liter Wi- 
eminent place.”  [Particularly, in the year 781, it C. 
appears to have been the palace of the Mercian kings 

by a grant of Offa to the monks of Worceſter, which 

is dated from his royal palace there. A ſquare | 
trench is ſtill remaining by the name of King's-ditch, Aubr. MS. 
which 1s very large ; and, of late years, a great many 

bones of men and horſes, as alſo ſpear-heads, have 

been found here, in digging.] Afterwards, it was 
deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars, but rebuilt by Ethelfleda 


the Mercian, and Editha, the daughter of king Edgar; 


who, declining marriage, out of reverence to the 
virgin-ſtate, is calendared among the ſhe-ſaints. She 
founded a little houſe for nuns in this place ; which 

was, a few years after, tranſlated to Polleſworth by 

the Marmions of Normandy, when they built a colle- 

giate church here, wherein ſome of their tombs are 

ſtill to be ſeen; having had the town given them by 

William the Conqueror. Here likewiſe they built a 

neat caſtle, which from them went by the Frevils to 

the Ferrers's, a family deſcended from a younger bro- | 

ther of the barons F errers of Grooby. Theſe Mar- The king's 
mions (as it is in hiſtory) were hereditary champions champions, - 
to the kings of England; for, upon every corona- ty of Lin- 
tion of a new king of England, the heir of this family _ 

was bound to ride armed in complete harneſs into 

the king's hall, and in a ſet form challenge any man 

to duel that would dare to oppoſe the king 'Þ - © 5 

and this 1s certain from the public records, that Alex- 2768 2 Ed. 
ander Frevil, in the reign of Edward the Third, held I 

this caſtle by that Kind of ſervice; yet the F revils, at 

the coronation of Richard the Second, loſt this ho- 

nour, which went by marriage to the family of Di- 

mock in Lincolnſhire. 

[A little farther, towards the north, lies Elford, Elford. 
where is a Roman tumulus, the deſcription of which, 
after a curious examination, Dr. Plott has given us; 
level with the ſurface of the ground about it is a 
moiſt blackiſh fort of earth without any mixture of 
| gravel or ſtones, about two yards in diameter, and 
a foot and a half deep in the middle, lying much in 
the ſame form with the tumulus itſelf; on the edge 
whereof the ſame author obſerved aſhes and charcoal 
in their true colours, and ſeveral pieces of bones, in 
the middle of it, ſo friable that they would crumble. 
between the fingers ; which plainly proves it to be 
Roman, unleſs (which does not appear) the Saxons 
alſo, or Danes, * be ſuppoſed to haue burnt their 
dead bodies.] 

But to return; at the bridge of F alkſley already 
mentioned, that military Roman way, which I have Watling- 
often had, and hereafter ſhall have occaſion to take ſtreet. 
notice of, enters this county; and, croſſing it almoſt —o 


in a ſtraigkt line, it runs weſtward into Shropſhire, 


] ſurveyed it very accurately, in hopes of finding Etoce- Etocetum. 
tum, which Antoninus makes the next ſtation after 
Manveſſedum ; and I have at laſt fortunately found it, 

and muſt ingenuouſly own myſelf to have been in 

an error heretofore; for, at that diſtance which An- 
toninus makes between Manveſſedum and Etocetum, 

I happened to meet with the ruins of an old city near 
this way, ſcarce a mile ſouth from Litchfield (eminent 

for the biſhop's ſee there. The name of the place is, 

at this day, in Engliſh, Wall, from the remains of the Wall. 
walls there (which incompaſs about two acres of ground) 


(which runs by it; and the- Sande word peopS, which 
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Caftle-croft. 


Pen noenici- 
um. 


| Pealkrid ge. 


Ee O ir: ® 


called the Caſtle-croft, as if one ſhould ſay 


two ancient pavements, wherein appeared Roman 


bricks.] Near this ſtood another ancient little city ' 


on the other ſide of the way, which was demoliſhed 


before William the Conqueror's time, as the inhabi- 


tants, from an old tradition, tell us; and they ſhew 


the place where the temple ſtood, gueſſing it to have 
been a temple from the largeneſs of the foundation; | 


and they produce many coins of the Roman emperors, 
which are the moſt infallible proofs of antiquity. But 
that which mainly confirms this point is, that the 


military way continues, from hence, very fair and 


plain, and almoſt without any breach, till it is croſ- 
ſed and interrupted by the river Penk, and hath a 
ſtone- bridge built over it at Pennocrucium, ſo called 
from the river, and ſtanding at the ſame diſtance 


which Antoninus has fixed; which town has not quite 


loſt the name at this day, being for Pennocrucium, 
called Penkridge. [But yet one objection there is 


(its lying from the great way at leaſt two miles ;) 
which, conſidering the deſign of theſe ſtations, is an 


objection of ſome weight, notwithſtanding the affinity 


of the names; and Stretton, (as Dr. Plott has ſettled 


plott, fig. 5. 


tab. 33. 


The river 
_ Trent, 


Newrcaſle 


under Lyne. 


it) which has the advantage of ſtanding upon the 


way, may ſcem to lay a juſter claim to it. The 


name too favours the conjecture ; for a little obſer- 
vation will teach any one, that, where Street or Cheſter 
is a part of the name, he ſhall ſeldom loſe his labour 
in the ſearch after antiquities. ] At preſent Penkridge 
is only a ſmall village, famous for a horſe-fair, which 


Hugh Rlount or Flavus, the lord of it, obtainedofking 


Edward the Second. [A little below the way ſouth- 
ward, near Fetherſtone, in the pariſh of Brewood, was 


found a braſs-head of the bolt of a catapulta; another 


was likewiſe diſcovered at Buſhbury; a third in the 
biggeſt of the Lows upon the Morridge ; and a fourth 
at Hundſworth ; all of braſs, and eh of the ſame 


form; which certainly ſnew, that all theſe are Ro- 
man tumuli, and probably places of ſome action.] 


From hence there is nothing memorable in this county 
upon the old way, unleſs it be that clear and broad 
lake near Weſton, by which it continues in a direct 
line to Okengate in Shropſhire. And now we paſs to 
the middle part of the county, watered by the -Trent ; 
in deſcribing of which, my deſign is to trace that 
river from its farſt ns, following! its courſe and wind- 
ings. | 

The Trent which is the third river in England, 
ſprings from two neighbouring fountains in the upper 
part of this county to the weft. Some ignorant and 
idle pretenders imagine the name is derived from 
the French word Trente, and, upon that account, have 


feigned thirty rivers running into it, and likewiſe ſo 


many kinds of fiſh ſwimming in it; the names of 


Which the people thereabouts have compriſed in an 
Engliſh rhyme; neither do they ſcruple to aſcribe to 


this river what the Hungarians attribute to their Ti- 
biſcus, namely, that it conſiſts of two parts water, 
and the third fiſh. From its rife, it firſt runs ſouth- 
ward, with many windings, not far from Newcaſtle 
under Lyne, {(built, in Henry the Third's time, by 
the earl of Lancaſter, and)] fo called, on account of 


an older caſtle which formerly ſtood not far from it at 
Cheſterton under Lyne, where I ſaw the ruinous and 


ſhattered walls of an old caſtle, which firſt belonged 


to Ranulph earl of Cheſter by the gift of king John, 


and afterwards, by the bounty of Henry the Third, to 
the houſe of Lancaſter ; [ whereof, at this day, nothing 


but ſome very obſcure remains are to be ſeen.] Then 
| 4 


* the 
field of the caſtle;” [and here have been found 


— 4 
: » a” 


by Trentham, heretofore Tricingham ; [the ſeat of Trentham, 
the lord Gower, who was advahced by queen Anne 
to the dignity of a baron, by the title of baron Gower. 
of Sittenham in the county of York. Here was] a 
little monaſtery of the holy and royal virgin Wer- 


AO WK 


burga. Then [to Darlaſton; where, in a place called Dariſton. 


Berry-bank, on the top of a hill, are the ruins of a Berry. mou 


large caſtle fortified with a double vallum and intrench- 

ments, about two hundred and fifty yards in diameter; | 
which, according to tradition, was the ſeat of Ulfere Plott, p. 407. 
king of Mercia, who murdered his two ſons for em- 

bracing Chriſtianity.] From hence it haſtens to Stone, Stone, 

a market-town, which had its riſe in the Saxon times, 

and its name from thoſe ſtones which our anceſtors 

were accuſtomed yearly to heap together, to preſerve 

the memory of the place; where [as hath been ſaid] 
Wolphere, that moſt Heathen king of the Mercians, * 


 barbarouſly flew his ſons, Vulfald and Rufin, for 


turning Chriſtians ; and, at this place, when after- 

ages had conſecrated a little church to their memory, 192 
a town preſently grew up, which the Hiſtory of N feria pe. 
Peterborough tell us was called Stone, from theſe ue. 
ſtones. From Stone the Trent flows with a ſmooth 

and eaſy courſe by Sandon, formerly the ſeat of the Sandon. 
Staffords, a knightly and very famous family; but 


+ afterwards of Sampſon Erdeſwick by inheritance ; + Of late. C. 


a very eminent perſon, and a great proficient in the ; Erdeſviek, 
ſtudy of antiquities; and no leſs memorable upon 


that account, than for being directly in the male 


line, deſcended from Hugh de Vernon, baron of Names 


changed and 
Shipbroc; the name being varied, by the change of altered a5 . 
habitation, firſt into Holgrave, and after that into perſon ſhifted 


Erdeſwick. | | | his habita- 


f tion. 
Here the Trent turns to the eaſt; with: ey 


wood on the fouth of it, commonly..Cankwood, Cankwood, 
which 1s every way of great extent; and at laſt it re- 
ceives the river Sow, on the left. This river riſes 


near Healy-caſtle, built by the barons of Aldelegh Barons Aud. 


or Audley, to whom this place was given by Harvey * 
de Stafford, as likewiſe Aldelegh itſelf by Theobald Str 
de Verdon; and from theſe ſprang the family of the Lp 
Stanhies earls of Derby, [but the inheritance and name 

deſcended to the Touchets. James Touchet, lord 

Audley and earl of Caſtlehaven in Ireland, was of 

this famuly. 
heath, where a ſtone, ſet up in memory of James 
lord Audley, deſerves our notice ; he'was flain in that 


| place, fighting againſt the earl of Saliſbury in the 


quarrel of Henry the Sixth; in which battle no leſs _ 
than two thouſand four hundred were ſlain upon the 

ſpot.] I muſt not omit to take notice of the houſe 

called Gerards-Bromley, both upon account of its 1 


magnifieence, and alſo. becauſe it + was the chief rod 
ſeat of Thomas Gerard, whom king James [the Firſt * e 


in the firſt year of his reign, created baron Gerard of 
Gerards-Bromley. ; * 

The Sow keeps in a paralle] nue, at an equal diſtance 
from the Trent; and it runs by Chebſey, which for- 
merly belonged to the lords Haſtings; and then, not 
far from Eccleſhal, the reſidence of the biſhop of Eccleſhall. 
Litchfield. [ This caſtle” was either built, or a leaſt 
repaired, by Walter de Longton, biſhop of Litchfield 
and lord treaſurer of England, in the reign of Edward 
the Firſt. Not far from hence is Wotton, where is Wotton. 
a high-paved way, which Dr. Plott believes to have 
been a Roman Via Vicinalis, or by-way, from one 
town to another ;] and Ellenhall, which formerly was 
the ſeat of the Noels, a famous family, who found- Noel. 
ed a monaſtery at Raunton hard by: and from them 
It Oe * to the Harcourts, who are of 

| an 


About the head of this river is Blore- Blore-keath. 
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yr ancient and noble Norman race, and have flouriſh- 


ed for a long time in great dignity. Of the male line 


of theſe Noels * was Andrew Noel of Dalby, an 
eminent knight; as alſo the Noels of Welleſborough 


in the county of Leiceiter, and thoſe of Hilcote-Hard- 
by, with Baptiſt earl of Gainſborough,] and others, 
remaining at this day. From hence the Sow runs by 
Stafford, heretofore called Statford, and before that, 
Betheney; where Berthelin lived an hermit, with the 
reputation of great ſanctity ; Edward the elder, in the 
year 914, built a tower upon the north fide of the 
river here. When William the Firſt took his Survey 
of England, as it is ſaid in Domeſday-book, © the 
« king had only eighteen burgeſſes here belonging 
&« to him, and twenty manſions of the honour of the 
6c carts, R paid, for all cuſtoms, nine pounds in de- 
In another place: The king command- 
« ed a caſtle to be made there, which was lately de- 
« moliſhed.” But at that time (as at this day) Staf- 
ford was the chief town of the county ; ſin favour of 
which a law paſſed, in the firſt year of queen Eliſa- 
beth, for the aſſizes and ſeſſions to be holden here.] 


It owes its greateſt glory to Stafford, a caſtle adjoin- 


ing to it, built by the barons of Stafford for a ſeat. 


- [It is certain, that Ethelfleda, the Mercian queen, 


N View of 
Staffordſhire 


built a caflle at Stafford, whereof there is nothing 
remaining; this upon the hill, at a mile's diſtance from 
the town, boli built by Ranulph, or Ralph, the. firſt 
earl of Stafford, a long time after : though Mr. || Erdeſ- 


wick, indeed, codes: that he only re-edified the 


_ caſtle, and did not rebuild it; becauſe he had ſeen a 


certain deed dated from the caſtle near Stafford, long 


before the days of car Ralph. But Dr. Plott is of opi- 
nion, that the old caſte, there mentioned, might ra- 


wh ther ſtand within the intrenchment at Billington, 


_ Collins's | 


Peerage. 


Penk river. 


Ticks-hall. 


which, perhaps, (ſays he) may be only the remains of 
this oaltle, the lands, wherein theſe intrenchments 


| are, being not far diſtant, and ſtill remaining a part 
of the demeſne land of the barony of Stafford. In 


the year 1688 Henry Howard, whoſe father had be- 
fore been created, firſt baron, and then- viſcount, from 
this place, was by king James II. created earl of Staf- 


ford. This title is now extinct. ] Below this, the 


Sow is joined by a little river called Penk, that gives a 
name to Pennocrucium, an ancient town, which we 
have already mentioned. Near the confluence of the 
Sow and the Trent, ſtands Ticks-hall, where the 
family of the Aſtons dwell; which, for antiquity and 


© alliances, is one of the beſt families in theſe parts. 


Ingeſtr Fo - 


Dr, Plott. 


[Not far from hence ſtands Ingeſtre, an ancient ſeat 


of the family of the Chetwinds; the laſt owner of 
' which (who died without iſſue A. D. 1693) was 


Walter Chetwind, eſq; a gentleman eminent, as for his 
ancient family and great hoſpitality, ſo for his admira- 
ble ſkill in antiquities, the Hiſtory of Staffordſhire re- 
ceiving great encouragement from him. He was like- 


Viſe a perſon of a charitable and public ſpirit, as ap- 
peared by his building the pariſn- church of Ingeſtre 


Chartley- 
caſtle, 


Lord Ferrers whom deſcended the lords Ferrers of Chartley. Anne, 


of Chartley. 


after a very eee manner, and alſo adding 
to the vicarage ſuch dene as remained in his 
hands. 

With theſe waters the Trent glides only; 50100 
the middle of the county, to the eaſt; having Chart- 
ley-caſtle, at two miles diſtance, on the left of it, 
which, from Ranulph earl of Cheſter- who built ir, 
came to the Ferrers's, by Agnes, his ſiſter, who was 
married to William de Ferrers earl of Derby; from 


daughter to the laſt of them, brought this honour, as 
a paortion, to Walter Devereux, her huſband ; from 


RD 5 N 1 E. 


greſs in learning 


whom is deſcended Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, 
and lord Ferrers of Chartley. [But, Robert Deve- 
reux, (the ſon of the ſaid Robert) who was the laſt 
earl of Eſſex and lord Ferrers of that name, dying 


without iſſue, king Charles the Second created Sir 


Robert Shirley lord Ferrers of Chartley; who was 
allo afterwards advanced by queen Anne to the more 
honourable titles of viſcount Tamworth and earl 
Ferrers. ] 

On the right ſide of the ſame river, Alt at the 
ſame diſtance, ſtands Beaudeſert, moſt delicately ſeat- 
ed among the woods; it was formerly the houſe of 
the biſhops of Litchfield, but afterwards of the barons 
Paget; for William Paget, (who, for his approved 
wiſdom and knowledge in matters both at home and 
abroad, was in great favour with king Henry the 
Eighth and king Edward the Sixth) having got a 


large eſtate, was created baron Paget of Beaudeſcrt 5 

His grandſon William, the 

fourth * baron, + was, by * virtue and great pro- Who now 
„an ornament to his family, and, in 9 5 
that reſpect, 1s juſtly diſtinguiſned by an honourable 
mention in this work; [and another of the ſame name, 
the late lord Paget, having been ambaſſador extraordi- 
| nary to the grand (cigars gave great proofs of his wiſ- 


by Edward the Sixth. 


dom and abilities in the progreſs of that famous peace 
concluded at Carlowitz, in year 1698. In the park 
| of Beaudeſert remains a large fortification, called the 
Caſtle-hill, incompaſſed with a double agger and 
trench, which are in a manner circular, except on the 
ſouth- eaſt- ſide; it is probable this was caſt up by 
Canutus, when he made that diſmal waſte of thoſe 
parts which our hiſtorians ſpeak of.] 


From hence the Trent ſees Litchfield, ſcarce four 
miles diſtant from the right ſide of it; 


of carcaſſes,” 
ſuffered martyrdom there, under Diocleſian. [The 
ſtory is, that a thouſand Chriſtians (who had been 


inſtructed by St. Amphibalus in a place called Chriſ- 


tian-field) were martyred, and their bodies left un- 


buried, to be devoured by birds and beaſts; from 
whence the city bears, for their device, an eſcutcheon 
of a landſkip with many martyrs in it, in ſeveral man- 


ners maſſacred.] The city ſtands low, and is pretty 


large and neat; and it 1s divided into two parts by a 


kind of lough or clear water which is but ſhallow; 
however, they have a communication by two cauſies 
made over it, which have their“ reſpective ſluices. 

The ſouth part, or hithermoſt, is by much the greater, 
being divided into ſeveral ſtreets; and it has in it 


a ſchool and a pretty large hoſpital dedicated to St. 


John, for the relief of the poor. The farther is the 
leſs, and yet adorned with a very beautiful church; 
which, with the fine walls that ſurround it like a caſtle, 
and the fair houſes of the prebendaries, and the 


biſhop's palace, all about it, makes a lovely ſhew, 


with three lofty pyramids of ſtone riſing from it. This 
was a biſhop's ſee, many ages ago; for; 1 in the year 


606, Oſwy, king of Northumberland, having con- 
| quered the Pagan Mercians, built a church here for 


the propagation of the Chriſtian religion, and made 
Duina the firſt biſhop; whoſe ſucceſſors were fo 
much in favour with their princes, that they had not 
only the pre-eminence among all the Mercians biſhops, 
and were inriched with very large poſſeſſions (Cank- 
wood, or Canockwood, a very great wood, and other 
large eſtates, being given them ;) but the ſee allo 


has had an archbiſhop, namely, Eadulph; to whom 
| pope Adrian gave the pots and made all the biſhops 


of. 


Bede calls it 
Licidfeld, which Rouſe os Warwick renders “ a field 


and tells us, that many Chriſtians 


Beaudeſert. 


Barons 172885 


Litchfield, ; 
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ſordchife, p. (another town lying upon the ſame road, and claiming 


C0 R 
of the Mercians and Eaſt-Angles ſubject to him. 
This he was induced to by the golden arguments of 
Offa king of the Mercians, out of ſpite to Jeambert, 
Mig. Noffenſ. Or Lambert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who offered 


his aſſiſtance to Charles the Great, if he would invade 
England; but this archiepiſcopal dignity expired with 
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About the 
year 779+ 


Offa and Eadulph. Among the biſhops, the molt 
* $t. Ceada. eminent is“ Chaud, who was canoniſed for his ſanc- 
tity, and, as Bede expreſſes it, when the prelacy was 
not yet tainted with exceſs and luxury “ made him- 
« ſe}f a houſe to live in not far diſtant from the church, 
< wherein, with a few others, that is, with ſeven or 
eight of his brethren, he was wont privately to 
6 wed and pray, as Often as he had leiſure, from 
« preaching the Word of God.” In that age, © Litch- 
field was a ſmall village, and, in populouſneſs, far 
« ſhort of a city. The country about it is woody; 


A 


« and a little river runs near it. The church was but off 


« ſmall compaſs, according to the mean and humble 
model of thoſe ancient times.” When in a ſynod, 
in 1075, it was decreed, that the ſees of biſhops ſhould 
not be in obſcure villages, Peter, biſhop of Litchfield, 


transferred his ſee to Cheſter ; but Robert of Limſey, 
his ſucceſſor, removed it to Coventry. A little after, | 


Roger Clinton brought it back-again' to Litchfield, 
and began a very beautiful cliurck i anno 1148, in ho- 
nour to the Virgin Mary and St. Ceada; and he 
_ repaired the caſtle, which is quite deſtroyed, without 

any remains to be ſeen at this day. The town, within 

the memory of * our fathers, was firſt incorporated, 
under the name of bailiffs and burgeſſes, by king Ed- 
ward the Sixth; [and it hath given the title of earl to 

Bernard Stuart, the youngeſt ſon of Eſme duke of 

Lennox and earl of March, created in the 21ſt year 

of king Charles the Firſt. Being ſlain at the battle of 

Rowton- heath in Cheſhire, he was ſucceeded by Charles 

Stuart, his nephew, who died ambaſſador in Denmark 

in 1672. About two years after, the title was con- 

ferred upon Edward Henry Lee, created June 5, 1674, 

baron of Spelleſbury, viſcount Quarendon, and earl of 

Litchfield. ] It 1s fifty-rwo degrees and forty-two 

minutes, in latitudez and, in longitude, eee 

degrees and twenty minutes. 
{Not far from hence is Streethy, the name beben 
ſeems to be taken from its ſituation upon the old way, 
* piote's Stat, Called Ikenild-ſtreet; “ and its diſtance from Streeton, 


„ So ſald 
anno 160%. 


Strecthy. 


12505 the ſame antiquity, on account of its name) being 
about twelve miles, makes it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that theſe two might be ſtations for the reception of 
the armies in their march. Upon the eaſt ſide of the 

road, between Streethy and Burton, ſtands Eddingal, 
where is a raiſed way, pointing towards Lullington 
in Derbyſhire ; which, Dr. Plott 1s of opinion, might 
probably be one cf the Roman Viz vicinales, or by- 
roads; for ſuch they had, beſides their great high- 
ways, for the convenience of going between ti town and 
town.] - 

The lake at Litchfield is at firſt penned up in a 
narrow compaſs, and then grows wider again; but, 
uniting at laſt into one channel, it preſently falls into 


Eddingal. 


the Trent, which continues its courſe eaſtward till | 


it meets the river Tame from the ſouth ; in conjunc- 
tion with which, it runs through places abounding 
Alubater. with alabaſter to the north, that it may ſooner receive 
Burton” upon the river Dove; and it almoſt incompalles Burton, 
Trent, formerly a town remarkable for the alabaſter-works, 
for a caſtle of the Ferrers's, for an ancient monaſtery 
founded by Ulfric Spot earl of the Mercians, and for 


- 6 / * ä 
\ : 7 - I * 
; \ : . ; ; mx 1 
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abbey, the book of Abingdon ſpeaks thus: © A cer-ealled Mo- 
« tain ſervant of king Ethelred, called Ulfric Spot,, 


« all his paternal eſtate, to the value of ſeven hundred 
pounds; and, that this gift might ſtand good, he 
gave king Ethelred three hundred mancs of gold 
for his confirmation, and to every biſhop five 


* and above, to Alfric archbiſhop of Canterbury.“ 
So that we may ſee, that gold was plentiful and pre- 
dominant in thoſe ages, and that it ſwayed, even in 
ſpiritual matters. In this monaſtery, Modwenna, 
eminent for her ſanctity in theſe parts, lies buried and 
on her tomb were inſcribed theſe verſes : 


Ortum Modwennz dat Hibernia, Scotia finem. 

Anglia dat tumulum, dat Deus aftra poli. 

Prima dedit vitam, ſed mortem terra ſecunda, 
Et terram terre tertia terra dedit : 


Aufert Lanfortin quam f terra C onallea profert, 


+ Tirconnel; 
F. alix Burtonium virginis a tenet. 


but, accord- 
ing to arch- 
biſhop Uſher, 
Clar canal, - - 


By Ireland life, by Scotland death was given, in Bowne. 

A tomb by England, endleſs joys by Heaven. Ant. Brit. p. 

One boaſts her birth, one mourns her hopeleſs 909: 

And one does earth to earth again commit. 
Lanfortin raviſh'd what Tirconnel gave, 

And pious Burton 8 5 her ſacred oy 


Near Burton, between the rivers Dove, Trent, and 
Blithe, (which laſt waters and gives name to Blithe- Blithekeld. 
field, the beautiful ſear of an ancient and famous fa- 
mily, the Bagots) ſtands Needwood, a large foreſt, Needwood- 
with many parks in it ; wherein the gentry hereabouts — 
frequently exerciſe themſelves, with great application, 
in the agreeable toi] of hunting. [As to Blithefield, 
it came into the family of the Bagots by the marriage | 
of the daughter and heir of Blithefield, in the reign 
of Edward the Second; before which time, they * 5 
ſeated at the neighbouring village of Bagots-Bromley. Ts 
From this family were alſo defended the ancient barons 
of Stafford, afterwards dukes of Buckingham. ] 80 
much for the inner parts. 

The north part of the county riſes gently into ſmall 
hills; which begin here, and, like the Appenine | in 
Italy, run through the middle of England in one 
continued ridge, riſing higher and higher, as far as 
Scotland, under ſeveral names; for here they are 
called Moorland, after that Peak, then Blackſtone- Moorland. g 
edge, anon Craven, next Stanmore, and, laſt of all, 
when they branch out into horns, Cheviot. This 
Moorland (fo called, becauſe it riſes into high hills 
and mountains, and is unfruitful ; which fort of 
places we call, in our language, moors;) is a tract 
ſo very rugged, foul, and cold, that the ſhows continue 
long undiſſolved; . ſo that, concerning a country-vil- 
lage he here, called Wotton, ſeated at the bottom of 
Wever-hill, the. neighbours have this rhyme a- 


mong them, — that God never was in chat | 
9 775 


Wotton under Wever, e 
Where God came never. 1 


lt is obſerved by the inhabitants, that the weſt- wind 
always cauſes rain; but that the eaſt and ſouth winds, 
which are wont to bring rain in other places, make 
fair weather here, unleſs the wind ſhifts about from 


ghe is af the. retirement of Modwena, an Iriſh woman. Of the 8 


welt to ſouth; and this they aſcribe to their nefrneſs 
) 
| | to 


built the abbey of Burton, and endowed it with * * 


% mancs ; beſides the town of Dumbleton, over and * 


98 
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to the Iriſh ſea. From thoſe mountains ſpring many 


Dore. rivers, in this ſhire; the chief are the Dove, Hanſe, 


Churnet, Tein, Blithe, and Trent, the laſt of which 
receives them all, and carries them into the ſea, The 
Dove (the banks whereof are a hard lime-ſtone, which 
they burn to manure their fields) runs ſwiftly, for a 


great way, along the eaſt part of this county; ſepa- 


rating it from Derbyſhire by its white clayiſh channel, 
without any ſhelves of mud; which, running through 
a lime-ſtone foil, ſucks in ſuch richneſs from thence, 
that, in the very middle of winter, the meadows on 
both ſides look freſh and green; and, if it overflows 
and lays the meadows afloat in April, like another 
Nile, it makes them fo fruitful, that the neighbouring 
Inhabitants thereabouts n apply it to the follow- 


ag rhyme : 
In April dove's flood 
Is worth a king's good. 


This river will ſwell fo N in 3 bene time,, 
that, to the great terror of the inhabitants thereabouts, | 
it will waſh off the ſheep and cattle, and carry them 
down with itz and yet it falls again-within the ſame | 
time, and returns to. its old channel; whereas the 


Trent, being once over the banks, keeps the fields a- 


| float four or five days together. But now, concerning | 
| Hanſe. thoſe rivers which run into it, the firſt is the Hanſe, 


which, falling under-ground, breaks out three miles 


| Churnet. off; the next that joins it is the Churnet, which runs 
| De-la-Cres. by De-la-Cres-abbey, built by Ranulph, the third of 
1. that name, earl of Cheſter; by Leike, noted for its 
Aulton. market; and then by Aulton, formerly the caſtle of 


the barons de Verdon, from whom, by the Furnivals, 
it deſcended to the Talbots earls of Shrewſbury. A 
Tein, little Tower, the Tein, a ſmall river, runs into the Dove; 


Cheddle. which, riſing not far from Cheddle, the ancient ſeat of 
Sf the Baſſets deſcended from the Baſſets of Drayton, | 


runs on in a courſe ſo winding, that, in a mile's riding, 


Checkley. I croſſed it four times, Near this, in Checkley-church- | 


yard, ſtand three ſtones raiſed ſpire-wife, two of which 
have little images upon them; and that in the middle 
is the higheſt, The inhabitants talk of an engage- 
ment between two armies there ; one with weapons, 
and the other without; and that three biſhops were 
Main in that battle, in memory of whom theſe ſtones 
were erected. What hiſtorical truth may be couched 


under this ſtary, I am nor yet able to ſay. [Not far 
| Croxden-ab- from C heckley, by a ſmall brook called the Peak, are 


bey. * tte ſtately ruins of Croxden-abbey, formerly a monaſ- 
tery of Ciſtercian monks, founded by Theobald de 
Verdon, a Norman baron, about the time of Henry 
the Second. 
DIY Now the Dove runs under a firm ſrone-bridge to 
Uttoxeter, Utceſter, in Saxon, Uzztok-cerren; ſeated on a 
hill of eaſy aſcent, and rather rich by means of its 
fine meadows and cattle, than neat and handſome in 
reſpect of buildings. Before I ſaw it, I took it for 
Etocetum, being induced to that opinion by the affi- 
nity of the two names; but now time has undeceived 
me. Afterwards, when the Dove draws towards the 
Trent, it ſees Tutbury-caſtle (called alſo Stuteſbury ;) 
formerly very large, and commanding the lower coun- 
try by its high ſituation on an alabaſter-hill. It was 
built (with the little monaſtery) by Henry de Ferrars, a 
noble Norman; to whom William the Firſt gave large 
poſſeſſions in this county, which were all forfeited by 
Robert de Ferrariis earl of Derby, upon his ſecond re- 
volt from Henry the Third; tor, though, after the: 
5 Y OL. I, | 


Tub — 
1 


many diſturbances which he had middd in the babons 
war, he was received again into favour by the king, 

and then bound himſelf by a ſtrict oath to be * 
ful to him for the future; yet the reſtleſs temper of 
this man (that he might make fortune comply by 
force, ſince ſhe would not by courtſhip) ſoon after 
hurried him a-hew into arms againſt his ſovereign ; 

and, being at laſt taken, that I may uſe the words of 
the Record, he was, purſuant to the tenor of his obli- 


| gation, wholly diveſted of his honour and eſtate. There 


is a lake ſomewhere in this ſhire, (if Necham deceives 
us not) into which no wild beaſt will go, upon any ac- 
count; but, ſince the place is uncertain, and, indeed, In lib. de 


| the thing more, I will only ſubjoin theſe ver es of Laudibus 
| N echam about it, intitled by him | 


Divine 
Sapientiæ. 


De Lac Þs Seher 5 


Rugiiu lacus eſt eventus præco futuri, 

Cujus aquis fera ſe credere nulla ſolet. 
Tnjtet odora canum virtus, mars inſtet acerbay 
Non lumen intrabit exagitata lacum. 


Of a Lake in Staffordſhire. 


A lake that with prophetic noiſe TY roar, 
Where beaſts can ne'er be fore d to venture 


; 0 cr. 


By hounds or men, or fleeter death purſu'd, * 
Or «thy not Ange; in, but ſhun the hated flood. 


vaſius Tilburienſis, in his Otia Imperialia to Otho the lienfts. 

Fourth, writes thus: In the biſhopric of Coventry, | 

and in the county of Stafford, at the foot of the 

mountain which the inhabitants call Mahull, there 

<« is a water very broad like a lake, in the out- grounds 

<« of a village which they call Magdalea. There is 

e great ſtore of wood all along upon the lake, the 

water of which is very clear, and ſo effectual a 

6 refreſhment, that, when the hunters have given 

4 chace to a ſtag or other wild beaſt, and their horſes 

e are ſpent and weary, if they do but drink of this 

« water in the moſt ſcorching heat of the ſun, and 

<« vater their horſes with it, they recover their ſtrength 

* to run again to that degree, that one would think 

„they had not run at all.“ | 
As for the title of Stafford, it * continued in the * Hach con- 

cofterity of Robert of Stafford (whom William the tinued, C. 


cc 


| Norman inriched with great Poſſeſſions,) till + our + So ſaid 


times; a family exceedingly eminent as well as ancient, annO 1607: 
and which has experienced ſeveral turns of fortune; 


Firſt they were barons of Stafford, then earls, after Earls and 


that dukes of Buckingham and earls of Stafford; barons of 

Stafford. 
and ＋ at laſt it was their fortune to be reduced to + Now, &c. 
their old title of baron only; and thoſe great eſtates; C. 


which they had gained by their honourable marriages, 


joyed a happy ſecurity, which ſeldom cohabits with 
greatneſs and great men. [After Edward Stafford, 

the laſt duke of Buckingham of that name, there were 
three of the family who enjoyed the title of lords Staf- 
ford, Henry, Edward, and another Henry; the 
daughter of which laſt being married to William 
Howard, the fon of Thomas earl of Arundel and 
Surry, king Chatles the Firſt created them jointly 
baron and baroneſs of Stafford, and did afterwards 
create her huſband viſcount Stafford, in the year 1640: 


* 


which William was beheaded on Tower-hill, in the 
8 D be,” year 


Alſo concerning another lake, in this county, Ger- Gerv. Tilbu- | 


are all fled and ſcattered j in lieu whereof, they || en- j| Enjoy; C. | 
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year 1680, for the part which he had in the Popiſh 


plot; but Henry, his eldeſt ſon, was created earl of 
Stafford, in the fourth year of king James the Second 3 
who, dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded by William 
Stafford Howard, his brother's ſon; and he by Wil- 
liam, and William by his only ſon of the ſame name. 
This title is now-extinCt. ] | 


Collins's 


There are 130 pariſhes in this county. 


More rare Plants growing wild 3 in 


Staffordſhire, 


The mountainous part of this country, called the | 


Moorlands, produceth the ſame plants with the Peak- 
country of Derbyſhire; the more depreſſed and level 
parts, with Warwickſhire. 1 
At a village called Worton in this county, about 
two miles diſtant from eas in N grow, 
in plenty, the 
Abies Ger. Park. fold the 'Endrn Sine J. B. 
The female or yew-leaved fir-tree ;” which, whether 
they were natives of this place, or anciently planted 
here, is ſome queſtion. That they were natives Dr. 


ſituation and exceſſive height, to which planted trees 


AA 0-1 &y.;: 


Plott gathers not only from their diſorderly natural 


cldom arrive; but chiefly from the ſtools or ſtinaps 
of many trees which he ſuſpects to have been firs 
found near them, in their natural poſition in the bot- 
toms of moſſes and pools (particularly of Shebben- 
pool) ſome of the bodies whereof are daily dug up 
at Laynton, and in the old Pewet-pool in the ſame 
pariſh where theſe now grow. 

Fulmaria alba calviculata. - Ray's Remains. 
Sorbus pyriformis D. Pitt. The pear-like ſer- 
vice.“ I have already declared my opinion, that 
this is no other than the common ſervice-tree. Dr. 
Plott tells us, that it grows in the moorlands at many 
places.“ | 

Sambucus fructu albo Ger. Park. fructu in umbella 
viridi C. B. acinis albis J. B. White-berried el- 
der. Je hedges near the village of Com- 
bridge plentifully. Dr. Plott's Nat. Hiſt. of Staff. 

Tripolium minus vulgare. The leſſer ſea-ſtar- 
* wort.” Said to grow in the grounds of Mr. Chet- 
wynd of Ingſtree, within two miles of Stafford, in a 
place called the marſh, near the place where the brine, 
of itſelf, breaks out above ground, frets away the graſs, 
and makes a plaſh of falt-water. Dr. Plot's Nat. 
Hiſt. of Staff, | | | 


S N N 


IHE fourth diviſion of that country, 
which (as is generally believed) the Cor- 
navii inhabited, was known, in the Saxons 
time, by the names of [ocpobberbypig7- 
cype q ocinypreype, ochobbreipe, ] and dh pobbe- 
jcype; which [later writers call Salopſchire, Scrop- 
ſcire, and Schropſhire; we Shropſhire, and the 
Latins Comitatus Salopienſis. It much exceeds the 
reſt in compaſs, and is not inferior to any in fruitful- 
neſs, or pleaſure; it is bounded on the eaſt by Staf- 
fordſhire ; on the weſt by Montgomeryſhire and Denby- 
ſhire; on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 
and Radnorſhire; and one the north by Cheſhire. 
It is invironed on every fide with towns and caitles, 
Iinſomuch that a late author ſays it may ſeem on 
the welt to be divided from Wales with a wall of 
continued caſtles; and Speed tells us, that, beſides ſe- 
veral towns ſtrongly walled, thirty-two caſtles have 
been built in it;] it being a frontier country, or (as 
Siculus Flaccus words it) Ager arcifimus; and of 


Ii arcondic. great uſe * in checking the excurſions of their Welch 


neighbours; from whence the borders of it towards 
The Mar- Wales were called, by a Saxon name, the Marches, be- 
3 55 ing the limits between the Engliſh and Welch. In this 
Lords mar- county, certain noblemen were intitled Barones Mar- 


Cllers. 
Scene Chix, Þ lords marchers, who exerciſed, within their 


Catalogue, in reſpective liberties, a ſort of || palatine juriſdiction, 


£ 33 ans held courts of Juſtice to determine controverſies ambng 


lee . neighbours, and preſcribed for ſeveral privileges and 
Cheſhue. immunities; one of which was, that the king's writs 


s KH 1 


ſhould not run here in ſome cauſes; but, hire er 


controverſies aroſe concerning the right of the ſeveral 
baronies, or their extent, were only determinable in the 

king's courts of juſtice. We find theſe ſtyled for- 

mer Marchiones de Marchia Walliæ, marquiſſes of Marquiſſes of 
the marches of Wales, as appears by the red book the marches. 


in the Exchequer ; where we read, that, at the coro- 
nation of queen Eleanor, conſort to Henry the Third, 


* theſe marquiſſes, or lords marchers of Wales, viz. 
John Fitz-Alan, Ralph de Mortimer, John de 


Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, in behalf of 


the marches, did claim, in their right, to provide 
« filver ſpears, and bring them to ſupport the ſquare | 
«* canopy of purple ſilk at the coronation of the kings Th. canopy; 175 
and queens of England;“ but peaceful times and 

royal authority did by degrees aboliſh the private 

rights of theſe lords, [and this, particularly, belongs vide Kent. 
now, amongſt other immunities and privileges, to 'the By” 


inhabitants of the Cinque-port-towns.] 


I would not be underſtood (therefore I give this 
caution) that all the county belonged to the Cornavii, 
but ſo much only as lies on this ſide of the Severn; 
that, on the other ſide, belonged to the Ordevices, a 
people of great extent; ſome part of whoſe country 
(as alſo ſome ſmall parcels on this ſide the Severn, 
which belonged to the lords marchers) were laid to 
this ſhire, * not long ſince, by an act of parliament. 1 80 aid 
The diviſion” of the thire into theſe two parts is the 27 1 . Via. 
more proper and convenient, becauſe the river Severn *7 
runs through it from weſt to ſouth-· eaſt. The part 
beyond the Severn is bounded on the ſouth by the 
river Teme, in Wen Tifidiauc; which, at ſome 

| - diſtance, 
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The river 
Clune. 


Biſhops- 
caſtle. 


_ Collins's 
Peerage. | 


Caer-Cara- 
dock. 

King Carac- 
tacus. 
Tacitus. 
Humphrey 
3 


Hiſtoriæ 
noſtræ /arci- 
nalore 


+ With a 
ſtrong arm. 


5 | || Aubrey's 
| ol Monumenta 


Britan. 


| vol, tt... 


Brandon. 


natural; 
thing can anſwer more exactly; for where ſhould ſhe 


Clane-caftle. 


buy a noble and majeſtic freedom of addreſs. 
taking of this hill and Caractacus, a triumph was de- 
creed to Oſtorius; nor did the captive king ſeem a 


6 


diſtance, is joined by the river Colun, called, in 


Welch, Colunwy, but, for ſhortneſs, Clune. This 
riſes higher up the country, not far from a welkfre- 
quented little town, called Biſhops-caftle z becauſe it 
belonged to the biſhops of Hereford, whoſe dioceſe 
takes in a great part of this ſhire. [At ſome diſtance 


from hence is Cherbury, near the Severn; where 
one of the ancient caſtles, before-mentioned, ſeems to 
: have been; for Ethelfleda, lady of the Mercians, 1s 
. | faid to have built one at Cymcbypig. Now, as to 


the affinity between the old and new names, if we add 
the Norman [+] after C, the change is very eaſy and 
and, as for the condition of the place, no- 


more probably build it than here, when her main 
deſign was to ſecure her kingdom againſt the incur- 


ſions of the Welch? This place gives the title of baron 
to a family of the Herberts, Sir Edward Herbert, a 
being advanced to the dig- 
nity of a baron of this realm, 5 Charles I, by the 
title of lord Herbert of Cherbury; whoſe line failing, 


perſon of great learning, 


the honour was conferred by king William the Third 


upon Henry, the ſon of Henry Herbert, who was 


younger brother to the ſaid Edward.] 
The river Colun gives a name to Colun or Clune- 
caſtle, which was built by the Fitz-Alans, (deſcended 


from one Alan, the ſon of Flaold, a Norman, and 
afterwards earl of Arundel) at ſuch time as they 
were lords marchers here, and annoyed the Welch 


with frequent inroads; but, where it meets the river 


Teme, among. ſeveral dangerous fords ariſeth a hill, 
| [(accefiible but at one place, and very famous in an- 


cient times)] called Caer-Caradock ; becauſe, about 
the year of our Lord 53, Caractacus, a renowned Bri- 
tiſh king, fortified it with a bulwark of ſtone, and 


man legions, till they, making a breach with no great 


difficulty in ſo light a work, (the ruins of which are 


yet to be ſeen) forced the Britons, who had no arms, 
to betake themſelves to the mountains. 


The king 
himſelf eſcaped by flight, but his wife, daughter, 
and brothers, were taken priſoners; and yet his eſ- 
cape was not a ſecurity to him (men in adverſity 
being no- where ſecure;) for afterwards he was de- 


livered up to Oſtorius by queen Cartiſmandua (with 


whom he had truſted himſelf,) and was carried to 


Rome; where, notwithſtanding he had engaged the 
Romans in ſo tedious and toilſome a war, he procured. 


his own and his family's pardon of Claudius Czfar ; 
and that by no baſe or precarious ſolicitations, but 
For the 


leſs prize to the ſenate than the two royal priſoners, 


19 Syphax, whom P. Scipio, and Perſes, whom L. Pau- 
' Jus, preſented to the Romans. 


And, notwithſtand- 
ing * our ſorry hiſtorian has omitted the account both 
of” this battle, and of this gallant Briton; yet neither 
his memory, nor the ſtory, is extinct among the coun- 
try- people. They tell us, that a king was beaten 
upon this hill; and, in the Welch book called Tri- 
ades, among the three renowned Britiſh heroes, Ca- 
radauc + Urichfras is the chief, who to .me ſeems, 
undoubtedly, to have been this very C aractacus; [and, 


as the action was great and eminent, || ſo the remains 


of it, tor this day, are very conſiderable. Near Lan- 


terden, about the meeting of the rivers Teme and 
Clune, are two barrows, in which have been found 


burnt bones and an urn; and a little way eaſt of 
Teme, at Brandon, 18 4 ſingle ſquare work with four 


» „ 


defended it gallantly againſt Oſtorius and the Ro- 


F 
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Ports, very commodiouſty ſituated, as having near it 
the river to ſerve them with water; a thing which the 
Romans were always careful to ſecure, if poſſible. 
And theſe are the remains. of the Romans, | 

As for the Britons, here is a camp of theirs alſo 
about half a mile from Brandon, at a place called 
Coxoll near Brampton-Bryan-caftle ; which is now 
covered with great oaks. From hence they ſeem to 
have been beaten; and, about three miles to the 
north, 1s the forementioned large camp, Caer-Cara- 
dock. The trenches are very deep, and yet the ſoil 
is a hard rock; the rampires are walled, but the wall 
is now covered with earth; which if one removes a 
little, the ſtones appear. Ir is now vulgarly called 
the Gair, ſituated on the eaſt point of a very ſteep 
hill; and it has no acceſs, as we have obſerved, but 
one way, and that is from a plain on the weſt part. 
It is three times as long as it is broad, having its en- 
trance, to the welt, fenced with a high treble ram- 


pire; there is alſo a narrow paſſage out of it towards 


the eaſt, upon the very pitch of the hill. The north 
ſide of it is fortified with a deep and double trench; 
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*Dugd. Vi- 
ſitation of 


Sbropſhire. 


but, on the ſouth ſide, it hath but a ſingle trench, 
becauſe the ſteepneſs of that ſide of the hill is, of 


itſelf, a good defence. 


On the ſouth point of a high 


hill (a mile north of Clune) called Tongley, is a bros Tongley. 
fortification, ſomewhat larger than Caer-Caradock it is 
made circular, and defended with three deep trenches | 


drawn round it. And, a mile from Biſhops-caſtle, 
towards Montgomery,” 1s a place called the Biſhops- 
moat, where is a very ſteep and high hill, like the 


keep of a caſtle at the weſt end; and, ds the 


eaſt, near an acre of ground is ſurrounded with an in- 
trenchment. Theſe are the marks which we have left 
of this memorable engagement.] 


Next, is Ludlow, in Welch, Dinan, and Lyſtwy- 


ſoc, that is, © the prince's palace;” it is ſeated on 3 
hill, at the joining of the Teme vith the river Corve; 


a town of greater elegance than antiquity. Roger 


Biſhops- 


moat. 


Ludlow. 


de Montgomery firſt built here a beautiful and ſtrong 


caſtle, hanging over the river Corve; and then he 
incloſed it with walls about a mile in compaſs. This, 
when his ſon Robert was proſcribed, king Henry the 
Firſt took into his own hands, and defended it againſt 
king Stephen, who laid cloſe fiege to it; and Henry, 
the ſon of the king of Scots, being lifted up from 


the walls, if king Stephen himſelf had not aſſiſled 
him, and, with ſingular courage, delivered him from 


his horſe by an iron-hook, had been drawn within Iron:hooks, 
M att. Pains. | 


that imminent danger. Afterwards, king Henry the 


Second gave this caſtle, with the vale below it along 


the Corve, (commonly called Corve- dale) to Fulk de 


Dinan ; next, it came to the Lacies of Ireland, and 


by a daughter to Jeffrey de Jenevile, a Poictovin, or Jenevile. 


(as ſome ſay) of the houſe of Lorrain; from whoſe 
poſterity. it deſcended by a daughter to the Morrti- 
mers, and from them, heredicarily, to the crown. 


Afterwards, the inhabitants erected a fair church in 
this place upon the higheſt ground in the heart of 


the town, the only one they have; and, from this 


time, we may date its reputation and eminence beyond 


any of its neighbours. Though king Stephen, Simon 
de Mountfort, and Henry the Sixth, did much da- 
mage it in the ſeveral civil wars, yet it always reco- 
vered; more eſpecially, ever ſince king Henry the 


Eighth eſtabliſhed the council of the marches (not The council 
unlike the French parliaments,) the lord preſident f the mar- 


whereof generally“ kept his courts here, which ſel- 
dom + wanted buſineſs, either on the account of the 
great extent of the juriſdiction, or the litigious tem- 
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Cf de per of the Welch people. 


= Pleaſes, C.“ 


Cap. xxvii. 


Ruſhbury. 


nn 


of a lord preſident, as many counſellors as the king 

pleaſed, a ſecretary, an attorney, a ſollicitor, and 
the four juſtices of the counties of Wales; [but 
that council and the faid courts, being a great griev- 
ance to the ſubject, were diſſolved and taken away 
by parliament, in the firſt year of king William and 
qucen Mary. 

Not far from the forementioned river Corve ſtands 
Ruſhbury, to which place Dr. Gale removes, from 
Worceſter, the Bramonium or Bravonium, or, as the 
Simlerian edition has it, the Bravinium, of Antoni- 
nus; induced thereunto, partly becauſe Brwynen, 
in Britiſh, ſignifies “ a bulruſh,” which ſuits the pre- 
ſent name; and partly by reaſon of the diſtance from 


| Magnis on one hand, and the direct road, through 


this i town, to Uriconium on the other ; whereas de 


_ obſerves, that Worceſter is forty miles out of the 


Burford. | 
Cornwall. 


anno 1607, 


Inqu. 40 E. 
II. 


Baron and 
barony 


conju gates. 


* Barley, C. 


Cleybury. 


Kinlet. 


Blount ſigni- 
fies yellow. 


hair, in the 


TON gue. 
Bridge- 
north. 


and numerous family. 
commonly called Bridgenorth, on the right hand 
bank of the Severn; ſo called of Burgh, and Morfe, 


way.] 
Below Ludlow, upon the river Temes we ſee Bur- 


ford, which, from the poſterity of Theodorick Say, 


deſcended to Robert de Mortimer, and from his heirs 
to Jeffrey de Cornubia, or Cornwall, of the lineage 
of Richard earl of Cornwall, and king of the Ale- 


mans; whoſe heirs, even to + our time, have borne 


the honourable title of barons, but not ſuch as might 
ſit in parliament. © Burford is held of the king, to 
« find five men towards the army of Wales, and 
« by the ſervice of a barony,” as appears by the in- 
quiſition ; but obſerve, by the way, that thoſe who 
held an entire barony were formerly reputed barons 
and ſomes ſages of the common law will have baron 


and barony to have been conjugates, like earl and 


earldom, duke and dukedom, king and kingdom. 
Here the Teme leaves Shropſhire ; and, near its 
banks, to the north, are hills of an eaſy aſcent, called 


_ Clee-hill, famous for producing the beſt * pit-coal, 


and not without veins of iron; [on which are the re- 


mains of an ancient camp.] At the bottom of this, 


in a little village called Cleybury, Hugh de Morti- 
mer built a caſtle, which immediately king Henry 
the Second fo entirely demoliſhed, as a nurſery of re- 


bellion, that ſcarce any remains of it are viſible at 


this day. Kinlet, a feat of the Blounts, a name very 
famous in theſe parts, and derived from their © gol- 
« den locks;” this is a very ancient, honourable, 
Then we ſee Brugmorfe, 


once] a foreſt, adjoining to it, (but now a waſte, 


with ſcarce a tree upon it;)] being before called 


Burgh only. [Leland ſays it was called, in all old 
records, Bridge; and the more ancient name is that 


given it by che Saxon Annals, Bnic e; from which, 


by ſome of our later hiſtorians it is termed Brugge and 


Bruggenorth ; the addition of north being made, upon 


the building of ſome bridge over the Severn ſouth of 


Camden, 
Somner. 


this. The « caſtle, which was built by the Danes anno 
896, called, in Saxon, Lpacbnicge, ſeems to be the 


very ſame; though * ſome learned perſons are in- | 
clined to place it at Cambridge in Glouceſterſhire : 


for, firſt, it is ſaid expreſsly to be upon the Severn, 


whereas Cambridge is two miles diſtant ; and, beſides, 


this caſtle was probably built to guard the paſſage 


- over the Severn. 


a. 10 Canterbury-copy reads it 
expreſsly Bpicge, as the Chronicles call it Bridge- 
north; Which is at this day commonly named Brigge. 
And 3. As to the former part of the word, there is 


a town about a mile diſtant called Quatford, and 


another at two miles diſtance called Quat fo that 


LL a% 1 i 


The council || conſiſted | 


2 


one may reaſonably imagine Lpacbnicge ſhould not 

be far off.] It + was incloſed and fortified with walls, + Is, C. 

a ditch, a large caſtle, and the river Severn, which, 

with a very ſteep fall, lows in among the rocks; 

[but the walls and caſtle are now quite ruined.) It 

ſtands ſecure upon a rock, through which the ways, 

that lead into the upper part of the town, were cut. | 
It was firſt built by Ethelfleda, lady of the Mercians; 9, ng 2 
and walled round by Robert de || Beleſme, earl ; 7 


Shrewſbury; who, relying upon the ſtrength of the | Beliſm, CO. 


place, revolted from Henry the Firſt, as did after- 
wards Roger de Mortimer from Henry the Second, 
but both without ſucceſs; for they were forced to 
ſurrender, and ſo their rebellions were ſuppreſſed. At 
the ſiege of this caſtle, (as our Chronicles tell us) king 
Henry the Second had like to haye loſt his life by an 
arrow, which, being ſhot at him, was intercepted by 

a truly gallant man, and lover of his prince, Hubert 


de Saint-Clere, who ſaved the king's life by the loſs 


of his own. At this place alſo, Ralph de Pitchford 


had behaved himſelf ſo valiantly, that king Henry N 


the Firſt gave him little Brug near it, to hold © by 


the ſervice of finding dry wood for the great cham- 
| © ber of the caſtle of Brug, againſt the coming of | 
« his ſovereign lord the king.” {Upon Morfe near Philoſoph. þ 


this town (Bridgenorth) are ſeveral tumuli; in . 
of which have been found, by digging, ſeveral pieces 

of bones in a petrified ſtate. Northward from hence 

is Evelyn; from which place the family of that name Evelyn. 
came into Surry, ſome ages ſince, along with the 


Onſlows and Hattons; where theſe three ſeared them- 


ſelves near one another, and have remained a' long 
time.] Willeley is not far from Bridgenorth, for- Willey 


merly the ſeat of Watner of Willeley ; from whoſe Wille val 
poſterity, by the Harlies and Peſhals, it came to the | 
famous family of the Lacons, who were much in- Lacon. 


riched by marriage with the heir of Paſſelew, and * * Lately, c, 


afterwards improved by the poſſeſſions of Sir J. Wount, | 
of Kinlet, knight. | 


Other caſtles and towns lie n 1 as Caſtles. 5 
New-caſtle, Hopton-caſtle, Shipton, and Corveſham 
upon the river Corve, (the gift of king Henry the 
Second to Walter de Clifford;) Brancroft, and Holgot Lib, Inqu. 
commonly called Howgate, which formerly belonged 
to the Mandutes, then to Robert Burnel Py . 
Bath, and afterwards to the Lovels. 


Higher up ſtands Wenlock, now famous for 8 Wenlock. 
ſtone, but formerly, 1 in Richard the Second's time, for 
a copper-mine ; and moſt remarkable, in the Saxon 


times, for a very ancient nunnery, where Milburga, William 
a devout virgin, lived, and was buried; it was re- Malmſb. 
paired, and filled with monks, by earl Roger de Mont- 
gomery. [Upon the edge of Staffordſhire, is the 
well of St. Kenelm, to whom the kingdom of Mercia gt. Kenelm's 
fell at ſeven years of age; but Quendred, his ſiſter, well. 
practiſing with the young king's nnen made him 
away. 8 i 

Near Wenlock, at Broſeley, there hath been lately Pak, 
diſcovered a burning well, which, being lighted, Tann. 
burns like the ſpirit of wine or brandy, and much Bro . 
exceeds the heat of other fire, and boils any thing ,. 3 28 
that is ſet over it much ſooner. If you put upon it 
green boughs, or any thing elſe that will burn, it 
preſently conſumes them to aſhes ; but yet the water, 
of itſelf, is extremely cold ; and, as ſoon as ever the 
fire is put out, it feels as cold, as if no fire had been 
there. Not far from hence is] Acton-Burnel, a caſtle 1 
of the Burnels, and afterwards of the Lovels; which nell. 
was honoured with an aſſembly of pattiagient, 3 in Ed- 
ward the Firſt's reign. [The lords and commons are 
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Condover. 
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are yet ſtanding, within the walls of the caſtle; and 
it is commonly called the parliament-houſe.] This 


Barons Bur- family of the Burnels was very honourable and anci- 


_ ent, and much inriched by the biſhop before-menti- 
oned; but it was extin& in Edward the. Second's 
reign, when Maud, the heireſs, married John Lovel 
for her firſt huſband, and John Haudlow for her ſe- 
cond, whoſe ſon Nicholas took. the name of Burnel; 

from whom the Radcliffs earls of Suſſex, and others, 

derive their pedigree. Scarce a mile from hence is 

Langley, ſituated low, and in a woody park; the 

ſeat of the Leas, one of the ancient and honourable 

families in theſe parts; [which is now extinct.] Next 

is Condover, formerly a manor of the Lovels, and * 

* Lately, C. afterwards of Thomas Owen, one of the Juſtices of 
the Common-pleas, and a great lover of learning; 

Who, being f who, dying, left behind him a fon, Sir Roger 

— 5 * Owen, an excellent ſcholar, and worthy of ſo excel- 

TM | lent a father. It appears by the records, that this is 

held of the king © in chief, to find two foot-ſoldiers 
<« for one day towards the army of Wales, in time of 

« war;“ a remark, which I think proper to make 
once for all, that the gentry of theſe parts held their 

'- eſtates of the king of England by tenure, to aid him 
with ſoldiers for defence of the marches, whenever 

a war broke out between the Engliſh and Welch. 

Pirchford. Near this is a little village called Pitchford, which 

formerly gave a name to the ancient family of the 


R. Oteley, Pitchfords ; but it is now in the poſſeſſion of * the Ote- 


lies. Our anceſtors gave it the name of Pitchford, 
from a ſpring of < pitchy” water; for, in thoſe days, 
they knew no diſtinction between pitch and bitumen. 
And here is a well in a poor man's yard, upon which 
there floats a ſort of liquid bitumen, though it be 
every day ſcummed off; after the ſame manner as it 
| doth on the lake Aſphaltites in Judza, and on a 
| ſtanding pool about Samoſata, and on a ſpring by 
Agrigentum in Sicily; but the inhabitants make no 
other uſe of it, than as pitch. Whether it be a pre- 
ſervative againſt the falling-ſickneſs, or be good for 
drawing and healing of wounds (as that in Judza 
is,) I know no one yet that has made the experiment. 
[Here, and in the adjacent places, there lies over 
moſt of the coal-pits, or mines, a ſtratum or layer of 
blackiſh rock ; of which, by grinding and boiling, 
they make pitch and tar, and from which alſo a kind 
of oil is diſtilled.] More eaſtward ſtands Pouder- 
' bache-caſtle, now ruined ; it was formerly called 


A bitumi- 
nous well. 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 
228. 


Parlbache,C. Pubre-backe, and was the ſeat of Ralph Butler, the 


younger ſon of Ralph Butler of Wem; from whom 

came the Butlers of Woodhall, in the county of 
Hertford. Below this, Huckſtow- foreſt fetches a great 

Stiperſton's compaſs among the mountains; where, at Stiperſton's 
we yer bill, are great heaps of ſtone, like little riſing rocks, 

— 3 very near one another. The Welch call them Car- 

with many neddau tewion; but I dare not ſo much as con- 

— ae jecture that theſe, among others, were the ſtones 
| which Giraldus Cambrenſis deſcribes in this manner: 

6 Harald the laſt, on foot, with a company of foot, 

« lightly armed, and flocked with ſuch proviſions 

6 as the country. afforded, marched round the whole 

« country of Wales, and through and through it; 

e inſomuch that he ſcarce left any alive behind him: 

„ein memory of which total defeat, you find in 

, « Wales many hillocks of ſtones, after the ancient 

« manner, in the places where he obtained his VIC- 


5 tories z and hey bear this inſcription :” 


| HC FVIT VICTOR HARALDYS. 
Vor. 1 


did to have fat in a long vrllding, the ends of which | 
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At this place Harald was conquered. 


More to the north, Caurſe-caſtle is ſituated, the Caurſe. 

barony of Peter Corbet, from whom it came to the 

barons of Stafford, [and ſince to the lord Weymout h ; 

and near it Routon, which is very ancient, ſituated Routon. 

upon the weſtern borders of the ſhire, not far from 

the Severn, and formerly belonging to the Corbets, 

but now to the ancient family of the Liſters. Some 

time before, John L'Eſtrahge of Knocking enjoyed 

it, till, out of ſpite to him, Leolin, prince of Wales, 

raſed it to the ground, as we read in the life of Fulk 

Fitz-Warren. We find it flouriſhing by the ſame name 

in the time of the Romans, being called Rutunium Rutunium, 

by Antoninus; nor can it be a miſtake, ſince both 

the name,. and the diſtance from the famous Urico- | 

nium, exactly concur. Near this is Abberbury- Abberbury 

caſtle; and Watleſbury, which from the Corbets 3 Was 

came to the Leightons, knights, an honourable fa- * w . 

mily. It ſeems to have taken its name from that ffreet goes | 
from Wroxes 

conſular way, and the king's high-road, called Wat- te: ford to 

ling-ſtreet, which goes by this place into the * fartheſt 3 

parts of Wales, as Ranulphus Ceſtrenſis ſays. It North- 

runs through a ſmall + town 2, that [(like ſeveral 1 2 5 

others elſewhere)] is || called from it Stretton *. + Tons, C. 

+ And, between two other Strettons ten miles from || aj 5 

Routon, in a valley, ſome ruins are to be ſeen of an c ; 

which, C. 

green meadows, which were formerly fiſh-ponds; but procares- 

theſe caſtles, with others, too many to be reckoned Calle. 

up here, (owing their decay to length of time and an 

uninterrupted peace, and not to the deſolations of war) 


are, generally, f ready to drop to the ground. 1 80 faid 


vern, and (as we ſaid) belonged to the Cornavii. *. 
This likewiſe is divided into two parts by the river 
Tern, which flows from north to ſouth, and has its 
name from a large pool in Staffordſhire (ſuch as we 
call Tearnes,) where it begins. In the hithermoſt or 
eaſtern part of theſe diviſions, near the place where 
the Tern and the Severn join, ſtood Uriconium ; for Uriconium, 
ſo Antoninus calls it, but Ptolemy Viroconium, and 
Ninnius Caer Vruach the Saxons called it pneken- 
ceajtep, and we Wreckceter and Wroxeter. It was Wroxeter. 
the metropolis of the Cornavii, and built probably 
by the Romans, when they fortified the bank of the 
Severn; which is here fordable, and not any where 
lower towards the nn But this, being ſhattercd 
by the Saxon wars, was quite deſtroyed in thoſe of * Vide in fra. 
the Danes, [probably by burning; the way, where 
fire has gone, being {till diſcernible by the black- 
neſs and rankneſs of the ſoil.] It is now a very 
little village, aud meanly inhabited; but they fre- 
quently plow up ancient coins, which bear witneſs of 
its antiquity. - [Some of theſe are of gold, though 
but rarely found; ſome of ſtone, red, green, blue, 
&c. and others of ſilver, which are very commonly 
met with; and the reſt of braſs, copper, and mixed 
metals; they are called by the inhabitants dynders, 
and are ſo worn and decayed, that there is not one in 
ten found, the inſcription whereof is perfectly legible, 
or the image diſtinguiſhable. Amongſt all theſe (as 

I have the account from a perſon who has been an 
eye-witneſs) there is not one but what is Roman; 
from whence they that contend for. the antiquity of 
Shrewſbury, which roſe out cf the ruins of this, infer, - 
that the deſtruction of this city was before the com- 
ing over of the Saxons, or, at the lateſt, in their wars 


with the Britons; for, if it had continued till the 
6 E. Daniſh 


ancient caſtle called Brocards- caſtle, ſurrounded with f Between | 


Now, paſſing over the river Severn, we come to anno 160 
the ſecond diviſion; which lies * on this fide the Se- * Cin Sabri- 
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* been apt to break through it to the dead body ; 
laſtly, they filled the grave, and covered it with great 
ſtones, ſometimes five or [ix upon a grave, which are 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 
306. 


2M Seętemplici 


Britaunico- 
rum ordine. 


for the moſt part, made. of pebble-ſtones, about three 


Stratton. 


+80 ſaid 
anno 1607. 


As to the urns, ſeveral have been found whole in the 
memory of man, when they have had occaſion to dig 


a ſquare room, walled about, with four ranks of 
{mall brick pillars to ſupport a double floor made of 


That, in the place where theſe are, there was for- 
merly a caſtle, is probable from the unevenneſs of 
the ground, the heaps of earth, and, here and there, 


| largeſt crops of the beſt barley. 


vered a little above, in ſetting a weir (for ſo they 


| Wroxeter-ford ; as is plainly to be diſcovered by the 


GC ͥͤͤ (H 

Daniſh times, there would certainly have been ſome 
of the Saxon coins mixed amongſt thoſe of the Ro- 
mans. And the Saxon name ppekencearden, (from 
whence the preſent Wroxeter flows) perhaps, may 
imply, that it was, when they came, ppzced, that is, 
<« wrecked and deſtroyed ;” unleſs we may ſay, that 
this name is moulded out of the old Uriconium. 

But, whenever it was demoliſhed, it hath certainly 
been a place of great note and antiquity z for upon 
ſearching into their places of burial, there have been 


teeth taken out of the jaw- bones of men near three 


inches long, and three inches about; and thigh· bones 
have been lately found by the inhabitants of a full 
yard in length. Their way of burying the dead bo- 
dies here (when they did not burn the corpſe, and 
put the aſhes in urns) has been obſerved to be this: 
firſt, they made a deep wide grave, in the bottom 
whereof they fixed a bed of very red clay, and upon 
that laid the body; with the ſame ſort of clay they 


covered it, fencing the clay with a ſort of thin ſlates 


againſt the earth or mold, which otherwiſe would have 


now ſunk into the earth; and ſome parts of the 
bones thus interred, which have happened to lie dry 
in the duſt or clay, remain pretty ſound to this day. 


three or four feet deep in their ſandy land; for, as 
the dead corpſe, here buried, are in red clay, ſo are 
in a place where a piece of land was obſerved to be 


more barren than the reſt, they found, in digging, 


mortar; which is ſuppoſed to have been a ſudatory 
or ſweating-houſe for the Roman ſoldiers.] 


Here is "nothing to be ſeen of the ancient city, but 


a few remains of broken walls, called by the people 
„ the old works of Wroxeter,” fnear the midſt of 
it, about twenty feet high and one hundred long ;] 
built of hewn ſtone laid in * ſeven rows without, 
and arched within, after the faſhion of the 8 


che rubbiſh of walls. The plot where this city ſtood 
is no {mall ſpot of ground, {but about three miles in 
circumference; the walls built upon a foundation, 


yards thick, and a vaſt trench round; which in ſome 
places appears exceeding deep to this day.] This 
plot is a blacker earth than the-reſt, and yields the 
Below this city, 
[as hath been ſuppoſed,] went the Roman military 
high-way called Watling-ſtreet, either through a ford, 
or over a bridge, directly to the Strattons before- 
mentioned, that is, „towns ſeated by the ſtreet ;” 
the foundation of which bridge was ＋ lately diſco- 


call a fiſhing-dam) in the river; but now there is no 
track of the way. [And it 1s true, that there is ſtill 
diſcernible, in the bottom of the Severn, at low water, 
the foundation of a ſtone-work, which is probably 


the remains of a bridge; but yet it is obſerved, with 


great certainty, that the road went through the midſt 
of the city, and ſo through the ford now called 


old ſtreet- way, pointing exactly upon it, on each ſide 
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of the river.] This ancient name of Viroconium is 
more manifeſt in a neighbouring mountain [about a 
mile off,] called Wreken-hill, and by ſome Gilberts- Wreken-hill. 
hill; which gradually falls into a pleaſant level, and 
yields an entertaining ꝓroſpect of the plains about it, 
(being, as Leland faith, the higheſt ground of all 


| that country.] This hill'runs out into a great length, 


and is thick-cloathed with trees: and under it, where 

the Severn rolls along, at Buldewas, commonly called 

Bildas, was formerly a noted monaſtery, the bury- Bildas. 
ing-place of the Burnels, a famous family, and pa- 

trons of it. Above it“ was a lodge, called Wat- * Is, C. 


ling: ſtreet, from its ſituation upon the public ſtreet 


or military -high-way ; [but now there are inns for 
travellers,] and, hard by, are the remains of Dala- 
ley-caſtle, which, upon the attainder of Richard ear! 
of Arundel, king Richard the Second, by an act of 


parliament, annexed to the principality of Cheſter, 


which he had erected. Not far from the foot of this 

hill, in a deep valley, and upon that Roman military oo» 
high-way, is Okengate, a ſmall village, noted for Olea. 
the plenty of pit- coal that it affords ; which, by its 

low ſituation, and that diſtance which Antoninus ſays 
Uſ-ocona is from Uriconium and Pennocrucium, muſt, 
undoubtedly, be the ſame with Uſ-ocona, [ + writ- Uſ.ocona. 


Uxaccona.] Nor does the name make againſt this 
conjecture; for the word Ys, which, in Welch, ſig- 
nifies “ low,” ſeems to be added to expreſs its low 
ſituation. On the other ſide, under this hill, appears 


| Charlton-caſtle, anciently belonging to the Charltons Charlton. 
their urns lodged in a red ſand. . A few years fince, | 


lords of Powis ; and more eaſtward, towards Stafford- | 
ſhire, is Tong-caſtle, called formerly Toang, and Tong. 
repaired, * not long ſince, by the Vernons; as like- 80 ſaid 


Penbridges (as I have read) were the firſt founders. 
The inhabitants boaſt of nothing more than a great 
bell, famous in thoſe parts for its bigneſs. Hard by, 
ſtands Albrighton, which; in the reign of Edward Albrighton. 
the Firſt, was the ſeat of Ralph de Pitchford, but pitchford. 
now of the Talbots, who are deſcended from the carls 
of Shrewſbury. | 

Beyond 'the river Tern, and upon the bank of i n_ 
lies Drayton , where, during the civil wars between Drayton. 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York, was a battle fought, 1459. 
very fatal to the gentry of Cheſhire ; for, though it 
is hard to ſay which ſide had the better, yet they, 
being divided, and adhering: to both parties, were 
cut off in great numbers. [This is ſuppoſed by ſome Ufer. Prim. 
to be the Cair Darithou, which Ninnius mentions P 35+ 
among the twenty-eight cities of Britain, and which 
Henry of Huntingdon calls Drayton. ] Lower down, 
and pretty near the Tern, lies Hodnet, formerly in- Hodnet. 5 
habited by gentlemen of that name; from whom, by 
the Ludlows, it came by inheritance to the Vernons: _ 
It was formerly held of the honour of Montgomery Inqu. 10 Ed. 
„by the ſervice of being ſteward of that honour.” II. 
The Tern, after that, paſſing by ſome ſmall villages, 
is joined by a rivulet called Roden; and, after it has 
run a few miles farther, near Uriconium which we 
have ſpoken of before, it falls into the Severn. Not 
far from the head of this river Roden ſtands Wem, wem. 
where + were the marks of an intended caſtle, ſof t Are, C. 
which nothing is now to be ſeen but the bank it ſtood * {nchoars. 
on.] It was che barony of William Pantulph, about | 
the beginning of the Norman times; from whoſe 


| poſterity it came at length to the Butlers; and from 


them, by the Ferrers of Ouſley and the barons of - 
Greyſtock, to the barons Dacre of Gilleſland. [The 
title of this barony was * by king James te Se- 


8 cond 


ten alſo, according to ſeveral copies, Uſoccona, and t Burt. Itine 


wiſe was the college within the town, of which the une 1607s | 
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n. 


Red · caſtle. 


almoſt gone; but the Roman coins found there, with | 


affirm it to have been very famous in king Arthur's | 
days. 3 1 


Morton 
Corbet 

caſtle. 
+ So ſaid 


anno 1607. 


being made a garriſon, it was almoſt ruined.] The 


by the title of lord Newport of High-Arcol ; whoſe 


_  viſcount Newport of Bradford, and, by king Wil- 
| liam and queen Mary, farther advanced to the dig- 


| Hagmond- 
_ abbey. 


| old word Scrobbes-berig, differently wreſted. Yet 
| ſome critics in the Welch tongue imagine, that it was 


A little diſtant from this, upon a woody hill, or ra- 


Corbet, a caſtle of the Corbets ; where, + within the 


© nence, in this ſhire; and they held large poſſeſſions, 
by fealty, of Roger de Montgomery earl thereof, 


leg, &c. Robert Fitz-Corbet held lands in Uleſtan- 


ſouth lies Arcol, the ſeat of the Newports, knights; 
| [of whom Sir Richard Newport was, in the reign of 


| bury and Shrowſbury; but our anceſtors called it 


. « well wooded.” From thence alſo the Greeks named 


cond to Sir George Jefferies, lord chancellor of Eng- | 
land; to whom the manor and royalty did belong. ] 


ther rock, (which was anciently called Radcliff) ſtood | 
a caſtle, upon a very high ground, called, from the 


reddiſh ſtone, Red-caſtle, and, by the Normans, Caſtle- | 


Rouſe ; heretofore the ſeat of the Audlies (by the 
bounty of Maud “ the Stranger” or Le-Strange 3) 
but now there is nothing to be ſeen but decayed walls. 
Scarce a mile from hence is a ſpot of ground where 
a ſmall city once ſtood, the very ruins of which are 


ſuch bricks as. they uſed in building, are evidences 


of its antiquity and founders. The people of the 
neighbourhood call it Bery, from Burgh; and they 


on 


After that, upon the ſame river, appears Morton- 


memory of man, Robert Corbet, to gratify his curi- 
oſity in architecture, began a noble building, much 
more large and ſplendid than the former ; but death, 
countermanding his deſigns, took him off, and fo his 
project was left unfiniſhed. [In the late civil wars, 


family of theſe Corbets is ancient, and of great emi- 


about the coming in of the Normans , viz. Roger 
Fitz-Corbet held Huelebec, Hundeſlit, Actun, Fern- 


ſton, Rotlinghop, Branten, and Udecot. More to the 


king Charles the Firſt, created a baron of this realm 


fon Francis was created by king Charles the Second 


nity of earl of Bradford.] In the neighbourhood of 
Arcol, is Hagmond-abbey ; which was well endowed, 
if not founded, by the Fitz-Alans. Not much lower 
is pleaſantly ſituated, upon the Severn, the metropo- 
lis of this county (riſen out of the ruins of old Urico- 
nium;) which we now call, in a ſmoother way, Shrewſ- 


>cpobber-bypis, becauſe the hill it ſtands on was 


their Beſſa; and the Britons called this city Penguerne, 
that is, © a brow of alders; where likewiſs was a 
noble palace of the ſame name: but how it comes to 
be called, in Welch, Imwithig; by the Normans 
Scropeſbery, Sloppeſbury, and Salop; and, in Latin, 
Salopia; I know not, unleſs they be derived from the 


2 — 


called Ymwithig (as much as Placentia,) from the 
Welch Mwithau; and that their bards gave it that 
name, becauſe the princes of Wales delighted moſt 
in this place. It is ſeated on a hill, the earth of 
which is of a reddiſh colour. The Severn is here 
paſſable by two fair bridges, and, embracing it almoſt 
round, makes it a peninfula, as Leland, our poet and 
antiquary, deſcribes it: phat 


. 
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Edita Pinguerni latè faſtigia ſplendent, 
Urbs fita lunato veluti mediamnis in orbe, 
Colle tumet modico, duplici quoque ponte ſuperbit, 


Atcipiens patria fibi lingua nomen ab alnis. 
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Far off its lofty walls proud Shrewſb'ry ſhews, 
Which ſtately Severn's cryſtal arms incloſe; 

Here two fair bridges awe the ſubject ſtream, 

And alder- trees beitow'd the ancient name. 


Nor is it only ſtrong by nature, but well fortified © 
by art for Roger de Montgomery, who had it given 
him by the Conqueror, built a caſtle, in the north 
part of the town, upon a riſing + rock, ¶ though now + So thought 
the bank appears outwardly to be nothing but a ſoft cites 
mold, for the moſt part ſandy)] after he had pulled 
down about fifty houſes for that end; whoſe ſon Ro- 
bert, when he revolted from Henry the Firſt, incloſed 
it with walls on that fade where the Severn does not 
defend it, which were never aſſaulted, that I know 
of, but in the barons wars againſt king John. [Now 
it is walled quite round, though not very ſtrongly , 
and where the river doth not fence it (i, e. on che 
neck of the peninſula) is the caſtle.] When the Nor- 
mans firſt ſettled here, it was a well built and well 


frequented city ; for it appears by Domeſday-book, 


that it was taxed at 71. 16s. to the king, yearly, 
There were reckoned two hundred and fifty-two citi- 
zens ; twelve of whom were bound to keep guard, 
when the kings of England came hither ; and as many 
to attend him in hunting: which I believe was firſt 
occaſioned by one Edrick Sueona, a Mercian duke, 
but a profligate villain ; who, not long before, [about 
the year 1006,] had way-laid prince Alfhelm, and 
lain him, as he was hunting. At this time (as ap- 
pears by the ſame book) there was a cuſtom in this 
city, © that, howſoever a woman married, if a wi- 
* dow, ſhe ſhould pay to the king twenty ſhillings 
„e but, if a virgin, ten ſhillings, howſcever ſhe took 
a huſband ;” [of which cuſtom. there are not now 
the leaſt remains.] But to return; the ſaid earl Roger 


not only fortified it, but improved it much in build- 
ings both public and private; and he founded a 
beautiful monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter and St. 


Paul, and endowed it with large poſſeſſions, as alſo 

with the church of St. Gregory, © according to the 
following tenor,” (fo a private Hiſtory of this mo- 

naſtery expreſſes it) © that, as the prebendaries thereof 

« ſhould die, the prebends ſhould go to the monks.” 
From this aroſe no ſmall conteſt, upon the prebenda- 

ries ſons ſuing the monks to ſucceed their fathers in 

thoſe prebends ; for, at that time, prebendaries and 

prieſts in England were not obliged to celibacy, and it 

was grown into a cuſtom for eccleſiaſtical benefices to Prebends in- 
deſcend hereditarily to the next of blood. But this heritable. 
controverſy was ſettled in Henry the Firſt's reign, that | 


heirs ſhould not inherit eccleſiaſtical benefices ; about 


which time, laws were alſo enacted, obliging clergy- 
men to celibacy. {The very marks of the church of 
St. Gregory aforeſaid are quite gone, unleſs it was 
miſtaken for St. Giles's, yer ſtanding in the ſame pa- 
riſh, though ruinous ; and which, ſome affirm, was 
the ancient pariſh-church, the church-yard thereof 
being their common place of burial.] Afterwards, 
other churches were built here; and, to paſs by the 
convents of Dominican, Franciſcan, and Auguſline 
friars, founded by the Charltons, Jenevils, and Staf- 
fords, here were two collegiate churches erected z St. 
Chad's, with a dean and ten prebengaries; and St. 
Mary's, with a dean and nine minor prebendaries; 


| [beſides which, there are two other pariſh-churches 
within the walls, St. Alkman's and St. Julian's.] Ar 


this day, it is a fine city, well inhabited, and of good 
commerce; ahd, by the induſtry of the citizens, 
Wn | | their 
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The 1 
of Shrewl- 


bury. 


Battlefield. 


Sw'cgtin g- 
ſre k neſs. 


Tius, 


+ So ſaid 


rected, C. 


ferior to many colleges in the univerſities z 
which, there are very good houſes for the ſchool-mal- 
ters belonging to it. 


II. Fracaſlo- which yet are very rare: 


anno 1c. 
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cheircloth- manufacture, and their trade with the welch, 


is very rich; for hither the Welch commodities are 


brought, as to the common mart of both nations. Its 


inhabitants are partly Engliſh, and partly Welch; 


they uſe both languages; and this, among other 
things, muſt be mentioned in their praiſe, that they 
+ erected one of the largeſt ſchools in England for 
the education of youth; for which, Thomas Afton, 
the firſt ſchool-maſter, a perſon of great worth and 
integrity, provided by his own induſtry a competent 
ſalary. [The preſent ſchool (a fair ſtately ſtone- 
building, erected and endowed by queen Eliſabeth) 


| hath one maſter and three under-maſters, with a very 


good library. The buildings and library are not in- 
beſides 


About four or five miles diſtant, 
at a place called Grinſhill, there is another ſchool- 


houſe built of the ſame white ſtone ; whither the 


maſters and ſcholars may repair, in caſe any contagious 
diſtemper, or other cauſe, ſhould render it unfafe for 
them to ſtay in the town. When Henry Piercy, the 
younger rebelled againſt Henry the Fourth, and was 
about to ſtorm this: city (though the king had made 
the walls exceedingly ſtrong ;) by a turn of fortune, he 
was prevented, and his meaſures broken in a trice : 
for the king himſelf was ſuddenly at his heels with 


an army; whom the raſh youth engaging, after a long 


and ſharp diſpute, deſpaired of ſucceſs, and wilfully 
ſought his own death. The place, from this battle, 
is yet called Battlefield; 
built a chapel, and ſettled two prieſts to pray for the 
ſouls of the ſlain. Shrewſbury is 20 degrees and 37 


minutes diſtant from the Azores, and 52 degrees and 


53 minutes from the æquator. 

I know not whether it is worth my while, and not 
foreign to my purpoſe, to tell you, that out of this 
city came the ſweating-ſickneſs, in the year 1351; 
which ſpread itſelf through the whole kingdom, and 
was particularly fatal to e perſons. They 


| who had it either died, or recovered, in the ſpace of 


- twenty-four hours; but there was a ſpeedy remedy 
found out, that they who were taken ill, in the day- 


time, ſhould immediately go to bed in their cloaths ; | 


and they who ſickened, in the night, ſhould lie out 
their four and twenty hours in bed, but were not to 


ſleep at all. The moſt eminent phyſicians are puzzled 


about the cauſe of this diſtemper; there are ſome 
who aſcribe it to the chalky grounds in England, 
they tell you, « that, in 


& {ome certain moiſt conſtitutions, the ſubtile but 
corrupt ſteams that evaporate from that fort of 
« ſoil, which are very piercing and contagious, either 


< infect the animal ſpirits, or the thin frothy. ſerum 
f the blood; but, be the cauſe what it will, it is 
& moſt certain there is ſome analogy between it and 
the ſubtile parts of the blood, which occaſions, in 
« ſo ſmall a ſpace as twenty-four hours, the expiration 
either of the patient or the diſcaſe.” But let 
others inquire into theſe matters; for my part, I have 


obſerved it thrice, in the laſt age, riſe, in all parts of 


the kingdom of England; and I doubt not but it had 
been ſo before, though we do not find it recorded. I 
obſerved it, firſt, in the year 1485, wherein Henry the 
Seventh began his reign, ſome time after a great con- 
junction of the ſuperior planets in Scorpio; 
leſo violent (but accompanied with the plague) in the 

3d year 8 namely, 1518, after a great oppoſition 
of the ſame planets in Scorpio and Taurus, at which 


time it was likewiſe rite ! in the Low-countries and | 


where the king afterwards 
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but they are ſeldom ſeen here, of late. 


I. 


Germany; and, laſtly, 33 0 after * in hs year, 
1551, while another conjunction of the ſame planets in 
Scorpio ſhewed its malignant influences. But enough 
has been ſaid of this; wich will ſeem trifling to thoſe 
who have no reliſh of experimental learning. 
Near this city, the river Severn has a great many 
windings, but eſpecially at Roſſal, where it fetches 
ſuch a compaſs, that it almoſt returns into itſelf ; [and 
it almoſt incloſes a large plot of ground of ſeveral 
miles in compals, called for that reaſon © the Ifle.”] 


Hereabouts are thoſe ieee boats, called, in 


Latin, Rates, 1, e. floats ;” 
planks, joined together with light ribs of wood, which 
convey carriages with the fiream : the uſe and name of 
them were brought by the Engliſh from the Rhine in 
Germany, where they have the ſame name of floats ; 


men in theſe parts uſe a ſmall thing 


The fiſher- 
g, called a coracle; Coracle. 


made of rough timber Floats. 


in which one man, being ated, ill row himſelf - 


with incredible ſwiftneſs with one hand, whilſt with 
the other he manages his net, angle, or other fiſhing- 
It is of a form almoſt oval, made of ſplit 0 


tackle. 
ſally-twigs interwoven (round at the bottom; ) and, 

on that part which is next the water, it is covered 
with a horſe-hide. It is about five feet in length, and 
three in breadth; and it is ſo light, that, coming off 


the water, they take them upon their Hacks, and carry 


them home. ] 3 bo 


Near the river ſtands Shrawerden, a . formerly "ID | 
of the earls of Arundel, which afterwards belonged to 


the moſt honourable Thomas Bromley, ſometime 


lord chancellor of England ; and Knocking, built by Lacking, L 
the lords L Eſtrange, from whom it came by inheri- 


tance to the Stanlies earls of Derby. 


4 


And not far from hence i is Neſſe, over PE xa than Neſſe. 
hangs a craggy rock, with a noted cave; this place 


together with Cheſwerden, king Henry the Second 


gave to John L'Eſtrange, from whom are deſcended 1 
x molt noble families, the L'Eſtranges of 2 a Eſtrange 


Avindelegh, Elleſmere, Blackmere, Lutheham, and 


Hunſtanton in Norfolk; but from thoſe of Knocking 


Þ 


ccc | 


(by the death of the laſt of them without iſſue male) 
the inheritance deſcended, by Joan, a ſole daughter, 
and wite of George Stanley, to the earls of Derby. 


At a greater diſtance from the river, towards the 


o Ed. IV. 


weſtern bounds of this county, lies Ofweſtry or Oſ- Olwettry. 


waldſtre, in Welch, Croix Ofwalde; a little town in- 
cloſed with a wall and a ditch, and fortified with a 
{mall caſtle. 


I ; 


It is a place of good traffic, for Welch week 


cottons eſpecially, which are of a very fine, thin, e 
(if you will of a * flight texture; of which great. 3 . 


quantities are weekly vended here. 
name from Oſwald king of the Northumbrians (but 


It derives its / placet, do- 
C 4. 


more anciently, it was called Maſerfield;) which Maſerfeld. 


Oſwald was by Penda the Pagan prince of the Mercians 


(after he had ſlain him in a hot engagement) torn limb 


from limb with the utmoſt barbarity; and that gave 


occaſion. to thoſe verſes of a Chriſtian poet of ſome 


antiquity ; 


Cujus 8 abſciſſum caput, abſciſſaſque lacertas, 
Et tribus affixos palis pendere cruentus 
Penda jubet; per quod religuis exempla relinuat 
Terroris manifeſta ſui, regemque beatum 
Eſſe probet miſerums : = ej alu utram- 

que. 6) 

tor enim fratris minims timet Ofwins ew, | 

Ind timere facit, nec rex miſer, imo beatus 


ER, qui 8 boni fruitur ſemel, & fine fine. 


Whoſe 


O84 
_ Oſwald lain, 
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Whoſe head all black with gore, and mangled 
hands, 
Were fix d on ſtakes : at Penda's curs'd com- 
mands, bs 
To ſtand a fad example to the reſt, 
And prove him wretched who is ever bleſt. 
Vain hopes were both ! for Oſwy's happier care 
Stopp'd the proud victor, and renew'd the war. 
Nor him mankind will ever wretched own, 
Who wears a peaceful and en crown. 


See in Nor- It ſeems to have been firſt built upon a religious a ac- 
thumberland count; for the Chriſtians of that age looked upon it 


1 _ holy; and Bede has told us, that ſome miracles 


were wrought in the place where Oſwald was killed. 
It was built by Madoc, the brother of Mereduc, (ac- 
cording to Carodocus Lancabernenſis;) and the Fitz- 
Alans, Normans, who were afterwards lords of it and | 


- earls of Arundel, incloſed it with a wall. [Here : 


4 Itin. MS. (Þ faith Leland) is St. Oſwald's church, a very fair 


building, leaded with a tower-ſteeple ; but it ſtands 


without the new gate; ſo that no church is within 
the town; it was ſometime a monaſtery called the 
| White-minſter, and was afterwards turned to a pariſh- | 
Eclipſes in church. ] It is obſervable, that the eclipſes of the ſun 


Ates. in Aries have been very fatal to this place; for, in 


the years 1342 and 1567, when the ſun was eclipſed | 
in that ſign, it ſuffered very much by fire; and, af- 


ter the latter eclipſe of the two, the fire ſpread ſo far, 


that about two hundred houſes, in the town and 


* 41Cir- ſuburbs, were conſumed. Below this, “ to the north- 


cium. weſt, is a hill intrenched with a triple ditch, called 
Hen. dinas. Hen-dinas, that is, the ancient palace.” | || It is 
Lum every way riſing, the form whereof is an oblong 
Britan. MS. ſquate, incompaſſed with three great works, one 

higher than another; the ſpace within is about ſeven 


acres] The inhabitants thereabouts think it was 


once a city; but others judge it to have been the 


camp, either of Penda, or Oſwald; [and the tradition 
is, that this place was the laſt retreat of the Britons.] 


Whiltington. Scarce three miles off ſtands Whitttington, not long 


ſince, a caſtle of the Fitz-Warrens, who derive their 
pedigree from Warren de Metz, a Lorrainer; who 

took to wife the heireſs of William Peverel, who is 

faid to have built it, and had iſſue by her, Fulk, the 

Thelife of father of the renowned Fulk Fitz- Warren, whoſe va- 
Fulk written Tious fortune, in war, was matter of great admira- 
1 among our anceſtors. In Henry the Third's 
reign, there was a commiſſion to Fulk Fitz-Warren, 

to fortify the caſtle of Whittington ſufficiently ;” 

4 appears by the Cloſe- rolls in the fifth year of that 

Barons Fitz: King's reign. The barony of theſe Fitz-Warrens ex- 
Warren. pired in a female; having, + in the laſt age, paſſed 
0 7 — from the Hancfords to the Bourchiers, * earls of Bath. 
Now eatls, Below this caſtle, Wrenoc, the ſon of Meuric, © held 
1 * certain lands by che ſervice of being Latimer be- 
« tween the Engliſh and Welch,” that is, Inter- 

« preter.” This I remark from an old Inquiſition, 

The fignifi- for the better underſtanding of the name Latimer; 
cation of La- hich few know, though it is a name very famous in 
c_ this kingdom. Upon the north bounds of this ſhire, 
ſtands, firſt, Shenton, a ſeat of the Needhams, a famous 
family; of which was Robert Needham, knight, 
who had conſiderable commands, during the war in 
Ireland, under queen Eliſabeth. He was afterwards 
vice-preſident of the council in the Marches of Wales, 
and created by king Charles the firſt viſcount Kil- 
morey ; to him ſucceeded Thomas, his ſon, who built 
nà noble | houſe in this place, and was ſucceeded by 
Whitchurch. Lo gram viſcoun en, his "_ Next; Whit- 


Shentone*” 


W 5 Wo 35 + - 


a H | I f \ 


church, or © the white monaſtery,” famous for ſe- 
veral monuments of the Talbots, but more particu- 
larly for that of our Engliſh Achilles John Talbot, 
the firſt earl of Shrewſbury of this family, whoſe epi- 
taph I here inſert; not that it comes up to the 
character of ſuch a hero, but only for a ſpecimen, to 
ſhew how the ſtyle of every age varies in framing their 


monumental inſcriptions : 


ORATE PRO ANIMA PRANOBILIS DO- 
MINI, DOMINI IOANNIS TALBOTT QVON- 
DAM COMITIS SALOPIX, DOMINI TAL- 
BOTT, DOMINI FVRNIVALL, DOMINI VER- 
DON, DOMINI STRANGE DE BLACKMERE, 
ET MARESCHALLI FRANCIZ, QVI OBIIT 


IN BELLO APVD BVRDEWS VI. IVLII . 
MCCCCLIII, . 


That is, 


Pray for the foul of the right honourable lord, 
* lord John Talbot, ſometime earl of Shrewſbury, 
“ lord Talbot, lord Furnival, lord Verdon, lord = 
« Strange of Blackmere, and marſhal of France, 


« who died, in battle, at e N VII. of July, 
* MCCCCLIIL” 


Theſe Talbots many years ago came, by marriage, 
to the inheritance of the barons L'Eſtrange of Black- Barons 
mere, in this place; for they were lords marchers in 1 
this county, and their ſeat is ſeen in this neighbour- mere. 
hood, and called Blackmere, from a lake of blackiſh 
water, but + now almoſt quite ruined. This family + So faid 
was much innobled, and their eſtate. increaſed, by a anno oy 
marriage with a daughter and coheir of John Gif- 
fard of Brimsfield, of an honourable and ancient fa- 
mily in Glouceſterſhire ; whoſe wife Maud was the 
only daughter of Walter Clifford, the third. 

More to the eaſt lies Elleſmere, a ſmall tract of Elleſmere. 
rich and fertile ground; which (according to the 
Cheſter-Chronicle,) king John ſettled, together with 
the caſtle, upon Lewellin prince of North Wales, 
when he made the match between him and his na- 


tural daughter. Then it came to the L'Eſtranges, 


and I afterwards had its baron Thomas Egerton, who, + Now on : 


for his ſingular wiſdom and integrity, was by queen 235 
Eliſabeth made lord keeper of the great ſeal, and 
afterwards by king James the Firſt] advanced to the 
higheſt dignity of the long robe, by being made lord 
chancellor, and created rfirſt} baron of Elleſmere, [and Baron of 
then viſcount Brackley ; whoſe poſterity {till enjoy Elleſmere. 


thoſe titles, with the additional one of earl of ae 
water. 1 | 
To ſay "DALE briefly of the earls of Shrewſbury ; Farls of 
Roger de Belſeme, or Montgomery, was created by Shrewſbury. 
William the Conqueror the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, ; 
who alſo had the greateſt part of this tra& beſtowed on 
him. His eldeſt ſon Hugh was his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor ; but he was afterwards ſlain in Wales, leaving no 
iſſue behind him. Next, was Robert, another of his 
ſons, a man barbarouſly cruel both towards his own 
ſons, and his hoſtages ; whoſe eyes he pulled out, and 
then gelded them, with his own hands. But at laſt, 
being attainted of high treaſon, he was puniſhed by 
king Henry the Firſt with perpetual impriſonment, 
where his ſufferings were a juſt Judgment upon him 
for his inhuman eruelties. ; 
* The revenues of the earldom were lured to“ Malmſb. 
queen Adelizia, for her dower; many ages after, king 195 Peel. 
Henry the Sixth, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
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conferred this honour upon John lord Talbot, Cha 


+ Seems, C. by nature, as well as his own choice, + ſeemed to 


have been deſtined for military achievements ; and, 


in the 24th year of his reign, he increaſed his honours, | 
by adding to his title of carl of Shrewſbury and 
Wexford that of earl of Waterford, with the barony 
of Dongarvan and the lieutenancy of Ireland. He 
Was afterwards lain in a battle at Chaſtillon in Aqui- 


tain, with his younger ſon John, viſcount L'iſle, after 


he had carried his trophies of victory over a great part 


of France, for four and twenty years together; his 


ſon John ſucceeded him (whoſe mother was the 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Nevil lord Furnival ;) 
but he, eſpouſing the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter, loſt hislife in the battle of Northampton. To him 
was born John, the third earl of Shrewſbury, and Gil- 
bert, from whom the Talbots of Grafton, now earls, 
are deſcended ; and, next, ſucceeded George, and after 
him Francis, his ſon, the father of George Talbot earl 
of Shrewſbury, a perſon of untainted honour and 
great experience in the weighty affairs of ſtate ; whoſe 
ſon Gilbert * ſupported the character of his anceſtors 
with great ſplendor and virtue. 


Edward, his brother; but he alſo died without iſſue 
{urviving z and, the chief branch of this noble family 
being thus extinct, George Talbot, of Grafton in 


[Gilbert, dying 
without iſſue male was ſucceeded in this honour by 


Worceſterſhire, lincal heir to Sir Gilbert Talbot, ſe- 


cond ſon to the famous John, ſucceeded; who 
dying alſo without iſſue, his nephew John Talbot 
ſucceeded to the title of earl; who, dying, left 


Francis, his eldeſt ſon, earl of e the 


0 OTN N 4 1 


* T5 


father of Charles, the next doſſeſdor of this Bern 
who, in the ſixth year of William and Mary, was 
created marquis of Alton and duke of Shrewſbury; 
but, he dying without iſſue, the titles of marquis 155 
duke became extinct.] | 


| 
3 


There are in this ſhire about 170 pariſhes. 


2 


—  . 


More rare Plants growing wild i in 


Shropſhire. 


Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum Park. Juncus 


Alpinus capitulo lanuginoſo, five ſchœnolaguros C. 
B. Hoeres-tail-ruſh.” On Elleſmere meers in great 


abundance. This is the ſame with the gramen jun- 
ceum montanum ſubcærulea ſpica Cambrobritannicum 


of Parkinſon, who makes two plants of one; it is alſo 
the Gramen plumoſum elegans Phyt. Brit. 


Perſicaria n Ger. Codded arſmart, or 


&« touch-me- not.“ 


the foreſaid river, among great e dees in che high- 
Way. Ger. p. 446. . 
Roſmarinum ſylveſtre minus noſtras i impropris dic- 


tum cum ciſtiledon dicti potids ſpecies fit. Quidam ad 


ericas referunt. At Birch in the moors of Elleſmere 
plentifully ; it alſo grows in all the neighbouring 
countries, viz. Cheſhire, Lancalhire, &c. in \ moſſes and 
boggy * 


8 


HE. fifth and laſt part of rhoſe counties, 
which were formerly poſſeſſed by the Cor- 
navil, is the county of Cheſter, called, in 
Saxon, Liegepe-jcype, and now common- 


| County pa. ly Cheſhire and the county palatine of Cheſter ; for 


Ati: the <carls of it had palatine juriſdiction belonging to 
them, and all the inhabitants held of them as in chief, 
and were under a ſovereign allegiance and fealty to 

them, as they were to ths king. As for the word 
palatine (that I may here repeat t what [ have ſaid of it 


before) it was formerly common to all who had any 


Peter Pithæ- office in the king's court or palace; and, in that 


norm” i f dignity conferred 
ſcription of age, comes en was a title 0 y 


champain. 
J. IUulus. 


rity to hear and determine cauſes in his own territory; 


his vaſlals, were bound to frequent the palace of the 
count, both to give their advice as there ſhould be 


IIt had this Additional title of palatine, upon the 
coming over of the Normans. At firſt, indeed, Wil. 
liam the Conqueror gave this province to Gherbord, 
a nobleman of Flanders; ; who had only the ſame 


upon him who had before been palatinus, with autho- 


and as well his nobles, whom they called barons, as 


occaſion, and to grace his.court with their preſence, 


H 1 


Auranches, a nephew of William the Conqueror by 


his ſiſter, received this earldom from the Conqueror 


under the greateſt and moſt honourable tenure that 


ever was granted to a ſubject; he gave him this 
* whole county, to hold to him and his heirs, as 


On the banks of the river Kem- 
let at Marington in the pariſh of Cherbury ; alſo at 
Guerndee in the pariſh of Cherſtock, half a mile from 


freely + by the ſword, as the King held the crown + Pe- ela- 


* of England. ? The vaſt extent of the powers con- in. 


veyed in this grant carried in them palatine juriſdic- 
tion; though it is certain, that neither Hugh 
Lupus, nor any of his ſucceſſors, were, in the grant 
itſelf, or in any ancient records, ſtyled comites Rai 
tm. 

As to the original of palatinates in general, it is 


_— (as hath = already obſerved) that, anciently, 


in the decline of the Roman empire, the Haare, ag 


the name imports, were only officers of princes. The 
term, in proceſs of time, was reſtrained to thoſe who 


had the final determination of cauſes under the king 
or emperor ; and thoſe, who exerciſed this ſovereignty 
of juriſdiction in any precinct or province, were called 
comites palatini; and the place, where the juriſdiction 
was uſed, palatinatus, a palatinate. - 
ſuch perſonal offices in the court we may till 


Inſtances. of 


we — 
— 5 
— * CESS 
+. 2 — 


title and power as the officiary earls amongſt the obſerve in the palatine of Hungary; and exam- 
Saxons had enjoyed, the inheritance, the earldom, | ples of ſuch local authority we have in the palatinates 
and amen of the tenure being not yet ſettled. After- of the Rhine, Durham, and Lancaſter. Whether 


wards Hugh Lupus, the o of che viſcount of therefore the ancient N were equal do the 
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ing ſtatute, all pleas of lands and tenements, all con- | 
tracts ariſing within this county, have been, are, 


grants all other liberties and royalties whatever, 


- & within the ſaid county of Cheſter.” 


broke) was erected into a county palatine before 


LR. peculiar to the county of Cheſter, that it enjoys the 
ce title of a palatinate ; 3 title not to be found elſe- 
« where, but only among the Germans.] FAIR: 


we need not diſpute ſince it is clear, that the comites 
 palatini, as all new erected officers titles, retained many 


ters of difference, as well as ſome of reſemblance. 
in ſo high a degree, that the ancient earls had parlia- | 
of the n as inveſting the governor of the pro- 


vinces with dictatorial power, and inabling them | 


more effetually to ſabdue the common enemies of 
the nation; 


by him to Henry, the firſt duke of Lancaſter; and, 


e ly of the beſt of ſalmon; it drives a conſiderable 
< trade, not only by importing but by return, gs | | 


o 


prefefii eber, the curopalatæ, the grand maiſtres 


in France, or the ancient chief juſtices in England, 


of the powers of the ancient, but ſtill had many charac- 


By virtue of this grant, Cheſter enjoyed all ſove- 
reign juriſdiction within its own precincts; and that | 


ments conſiſting of their own barons and tenants, and 
were not obliged by the Engliſh acts of parliament. 
Theſe high, and otherwiſe unaccountable, juriſdictions 
were thought neceſſary upon the marches and borders 


but, when the ſame power, that was 
formerly. a good bar againſt invaders, grew formida- 
ble to the kings themſelves, Henry the Eighth re- 
ſtrained the ſovereignty of the palatinates, and made 
them not only ſubordinate to, but dependent on, the | 
crown of England. And yet, after that reſtrain- 


and ought to be, judicially heard and determin- 
ed within this ſhire, and not elſewhere ; and, if any 
determination be made out cf it, it is void, and coram 


non judice ; except in caſes of error, foreign plea, and 


foreign voucher; and there is no her crime, 
but treaſon, that can draw an inhabitant of this county 
to a trial elſewhere. . i 
This juriſdiction, though held now in other counties 

alſo, was moſt anciently claimed and enjoyed by this 
county of Cheſter. The palatinate of Lancaſter, 

which was the favourite- province of the kings of that 
houſe, was erected under Edward the Firſt, and granted 


even in the act of parliament that ſeparates that duchy 
from the crown of England, king Henry the Fourth 


« belonging to a county palatine, as freely and en- 
« tirely as the carl of Cheſter is known to enjoy them, 

This ancient 
reference proves plainly, that the county of Cheſter 
was eſteemed the molt ancient and belt ſettled palati- 
nate in this kingdom; and although the biſhop of 
Durham doth | in ancient plea lay claim to royal juriſ- 
diction in his Province, from the time of the con- 
00 queſt, and before; yet it is evident, that not 
Durham itſelf (much leſs Ely, Hexhamſhire, or Pem- 


Cheſter, And, as this is the moſt ancient, ſo it is the 
moſt famous and remarkable palatinate in England; 

inſomuch that a late author, Becman, who uſually 
miſtakes in Engliſh affairs, ſays of Cheſhire : © Ir is 


| divides this county from Denbighſhire, 
which is more to the eaſt, the Wever that goes 


| CC 


0 This country,“ Malmſbury lays; 4 yields corn 
c very Paringly, eſpecially wheat; 


« whatever Malmſbury wight. 


c of all forts of victuals, corn, fleſh, fiſh, and eſpecial- 


« having, within itſelf, falt-pits, mines, and metals.“ 


Give me leave to add farther, that the graſs of this“ 


country has a peculiar good quality, ſo that they make 
great ſore of checſe, more agrecable and better re- 


but cattle and 

« fiſh in abundance.” . On the contrary, Ranulph of | 
: Cheſter affirms, that, 
+ 6s fancy from the report of others, it affords great ſtore 


D | 1 


2 4 
_ % 


SI 


liſhed than thoſe of any other parts of. the kingdom, 
even when. theyaprocure the ſame dairy-women to, 
make them. And here, by the bye, I cannot but 
admire at what Strabo writes, that ſome of the Bri- 


E. 


tons, in his time, knew not how to make cheeſe; and 


that Pliny expreſſes his wonder, „how barbarous 
* people who lived upon milk, come to deſpiſe, or 
* elte not know, for ſo long time, the benefit of 
\< cheeſe, eſpecially ſeeing they had the way of curd- 
“ling it to a pleaſant rartneſs, and of making fat 
„ butter of it. From hence it may be inferred, 
that the art of making cheeſe was taught us by the 
Romans; [and this Lo MF ſeems to de confirmed 
by the Britiſh language, affording no other name 
for cheeſe, but caws; which is a manifeſt corruption 
of the Latin Caſeus. But the ſame may be noted of 
all the other modern languages of Europe. ] 


Though this country is inferior to many others of 


the kingdom in fruitfulneſs, yet it has always pro- 
duced more gentry than any of them; and there 
was no part of England that formerly ſupplied the 
king's army with more nobility, or that could 
ne more kmghts-families. On the ſouth ſide, 
it is bounded with Shropſhire; on the eaſt, with 
Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire; on the north, with 
Lancaſhire; and, on the weſt, with Denbighſhire and 
Flintſhire. Towards the north-weſt, it ſhoots out 
into a conſiderable * 
ing in on both ſides, makes two creeks, which receive 
all the rivers of this county. Into that creek which 
is more to the welt runs the river Deva or Dee, which 


into that 


through the middle of the county, and the Merſey 
that leparates it from Lancaſhire, diſcharge them- 
ſelves. And, in deſcribing this county, I d no 
better method, than to follow the courſe of theſe rivers; 
for all the places of greateſt note are fituated upon 
them. But, before I enter upon particulars, I will 


premiſe what Lucian the monk has ſaid of it in ge 


neral, leſt I ſhould be accuſed hereafter of omitting 
any thing that might conduce to the honour of the 
inhabitants ; ; beſides, that author is now ſcarce, and 
as old almoſt as the conquelt : 
ebe deſirous either fully, or as near as may be, to 
cc 
cc 


cc 


they are found to be partly different from the reſt, 


partly better, and in ſome things equal. But they 


point of civility and breeding) to feaſt in common, 


are chearful at meals, liberal in entertainments, 
haſty but ſoon pacificd, talkative, averſe to ſubjec- 
tion and llavery, merciful to thoſe in diſtreſs, com- 
paſſionate to the poor, kind to relations, not very 


cc 
00 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« from deſigning, bold and forward in borrowing ; ; 


abounding in woods and paſtures, and rich in cat- 
„ tle. They border on one fide upon the Welch, 
and have ſuch a tincture of their manners and 
cuſtoms by intercourſe, that they are very like them; 
« and it 18 alſo to be obſerved, that, as the county of 
„ Cheſter 1s ſhut in, and ſeparated from the reſt of 
England, by the wood Lime, ſo it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other parts of England by ſome pe- 
culiar immunities ; by the grants of the kings, and 
the eminence of the earls, they have been wont, 


in aſſemblies of the people, to attend the princes 
« ſword, rather than the king's crown ; 


cc 


cc 


and to try 


cauſes of the greateſt conſequence within them- 
ſclves, 


peninſula ; z Where the ſea, break- * Wirrall 


But if any man Lucian the 
monk, 1 in 


commenda- 
treat of the manners of the inhabitants, with reſpect tion of Cheſ- 


to them that live in other places of the kingdom; ter. 


are ſeen eſpecially (which is very conſiderable in 


induſtrious, plain and open, moderate in eating, far 
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* Poſitione 


antiqud: 


+ Oculis. 


The river 
Dee. 


Dei aqua. * 


Divona. 


Rivers ſa- 


becauſe it was their judge in caſes of ſuſpicion and 
| Jealouſy between married perſons ; but J ſee no rea- 


| nity to this river, unleſs, perhaps, it has ſometimes. 
changed its courſe, and might preſage victory to the 
inhabitants, when they were at war with one another, 


Chriſtian Britons ; for it is ſaid, that, when they ſtood. 
in battle array ready to engage the Saxons, they firſt 


Bonium. 


Ban gor. 


* Malmſb. 
in Hilt. & 
lib. iv. de 
Pontihce. 


+ Bedæ Fc- 
ci. Hitt, lib. 
„ 


cc ſelves, with full authority and licence. 


_« mighty.” 


| (which was the ſame with our Britzſh;) and though 


memory of the blood of their holy Saviour. 


and rapid) has no ſooner entered Cheſhire but its force 
abates, and it runs more gently through Bonium, 
which in ſome copies of Antoninus is read Bovium ; 
an eminent city in thoſe times, and afterwards a famous 
monaſtery 5 which, from/ the choir, or quire, was | 


Bangor ; whereas (as Mr. Burton obſerves) the latter 


verting the nature of God's grace, did fo long in- 


Cheſter 
e itſelf is frequented by the Iriſh, is a neighbour to 


ce the Welch, and plentifully ſerved with proviſions by 


« the Engliſh; it is curiouſly ſituated, having gates 
« * of the ancient model. It has been exerciſed with 
« many difficulties; it is fortified with a river and 
+ watches, according to the name, worthy to be 
« called a city; ſecured and guarded with continual 
watchings of holy men, and, through the mercy of 
* our Saviour, ever 9 by the aid of the Al- 


The river Dee, called, in Latin, Deva, in Britiſh, 
DyffyrDwy, that is, © the water of the Dwy,” abounds 
with ſalmon, and ſprings from two fountains in Wales, 
from which ſome believe it had its denominarion 3 
for Dwy ſignifies two“ in their language. But 
others, from the nature alſo and meaning of the word, 
wa have it to ſignify © black water ;” others again, 


„God's water,” and © divine water.” Now though, | 


as we learn from Auſonius, a fountain ſacred to the 
Gods was called Divona in the old Gallic tongue 


all rivers were And; and by antiquity eſteemed di- 
vine, and our Britons too paid them divine honours, 
as Gildas informs us ; yet I cannot ſee why they ſhould 


attribute divinity to this river Dwy, in particular | 


above all others. We read, that the Theſſalians gave 


divine honours to the river Pœneus, on account of its | 


pleaſantneſs; the Scythians attributed the ſame to the 
Iſter, for its largeneſs ; and the Germans, to the Rhine, 


fon (as I ſaid before) why they ſhould aſcribe divi- 


as it inclined more to this or that ſide, when it left its 
channel; for this is related by Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
who, in ſome meaſure, believed it. Or, perhaps, 
they obſerved, that, contrary to the manner of other 
rivers, it does not overflow with a fall of rain, but yet 
will ſwell ſo extraordinarily, when the ſouth-weſt bears 
upon it, that it will overflow the neighbooring fields. 
Again, it may be, the water here ſeemed holy to the 


kiſſed the earth, and devoutly drank of this river, in 


The Dee (the courſe whereof, from Wales, is ſtrong 


called by the Britons Bonchor and Banchor, and by 
the Saxons Bancopna-bypig and Banchor. [ Before 
we go farther, it will be neceſſary to arm the reader 


againſt a miſtake in Malmſbury, who confounds | 


this with the epiſcopal ſee in Caernarvonſhire called 


was ike a colony drawn out of the former. That 
Gildas, the moſt ancient of our Britiſh writers, was a 
member of this place, we have the authority of Leland; 
but upon what grounds he thinks ſo is not certain, 
+ As for Dinothus, he was undoubtedly abbot there, 
and was ſent for to meet Auſtin, at the ſynod which 
he called here in this iſland.] And, among many 
very good men, it is ſaid by ſome to have produced 
that greateſt and worſt of heretics Pelagius, who, per- 


cc 


cc 


theſe monks; 


| feſt the weſtern church with his pernicious doctrine. 


[Ranulphus Ceſtrenſis tells us, that in his time it was 


mouth, in the life of St. Alban, expreſly ſays, that 
he was abbot here.] Hence, in Proſper n 


he 1 is called coluber Britannus. 


Peſtifero vomuit coluber ſermon Britannus. 


The Britiſh adder vented from his _ nous 
tongue. 


—— 


infections: In the monaſtery” (Bede ſays) * there 


vided into ſeven parts, having each their diſtinct 


cc 
cc 


cc 


of them, for praying for the Britons, their fellow 
Chriſtians, againſt the Saxon infidels. 


life has contracted the number into two hundred, 


tle to be fought in the year 613, which, perhaps, 
cerning this Bangor-Iſkoed "(Sc ſo it is generally cal- 


take alſo the following account out of a manuſcript 
Hiſtory of Mr. Robert Vaughan: Bangor Monacho- 
« rum,” (faith he) “ ſo called from the famous monaſ- 
tery that was once there, lies ſituated in Maelor 
Seiſnig, or Bromfield, not far from Kaer Lheion, 
6e or Weſt-Cheſter. 


cc 


have fo felt the injuries of time, that at this day 


(0 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


the latter towards Wales. They are about a mile 
« diſtant from each other; whence we may conjecture 
gates, the river Dee running through the midſt of 
« of ir. 
« time of the Britiſh kings, there were in the monaſ- 
« tery of Bangor two thouſand four hundred monks, 
« who in their turns (viz. a hundred each hour of 
c the twenty-four) read prayers and ſung pſalms con- 
tinually, ſo that divine ſervice was performed day 
and night without intermiſſion, &c.”] 


And now, ta digreſs a little, upon the mention of 


cc 


Chriſtian religion ; to avoid which, good men with- 
drew themſelves, and retired into the deſerts of Egypt, 
to the end they might ſafely and freely exerciſe their 


others, as the Heathens upbraided them. There 

they diſperſed themſelves among the mountains and 
woods, living firſt ſolitarily in caves and cells, from 
whence they were called by the Greeks Monachi; after- 
wards they began,asnature itſelf prompted them, to live 
ſociably, together, finding that more agreeable, than, 


like wild beaſts, to ſculk up and down in the deſerts ; 


then their n buſineſs was to pray, and to ſopply 


* thought ſo by ſome people;” and John of Tin- | 


Which I mention for no other reaſon, than that it is 
the intereſt of all mankind to have notice of ſuch 


and, contrary to the general voice of antiquity (un- 
leſs the Ulſter-Annals be on his fide) makes the bat- 


was after the death of Auguſtine the monk. Con- 


there are hardly any ruins of them remaining; for 
wie find now only a ſmall village of the name, and 
no footſteps of the old city, except the rubbiſh of 
the two principal gates, Porth Kleis and Porth 
Wgan; the former looking towards England, and 


the extent of the city, which lay between theſe two 


were ſo many monks, that, when they were di- 


ruler appointed them, every one of theſe particular 
ſocieties conſiſted of three hundred men at leaſt, who 


all lived by the labour of their own hands.” Edil- 
fred, king of the Northumbrians, ſlew twelve hundred | 


[So ſay all our Not. in ties | 
ancient hiſtorians ; only the publiſher of king Alfred's fat p. 7. 


led, to diſtinguiſh i it from Bangor in Caernaryonſhire) 


Both the town and monaſtery | 


The old Britiſh Triades tell us, that, in the 


the inſtitution of a monaſtic life did Monaſtic 
firſt proceed from the terrible perſecutions of the lie. 


profeſſion; and not with a deſign to involve them- Rutitins 
ſelves in miſery, rather than be made miſerable by 7 Claudius in 


Itinerar io. 


$72 OR tneir 


Polychron, 
iv. c. 51. 


. 


their own wants with their own labour, giving the 
overplus to the poor, and tying themſelves, by vows, 
to poverty, obedience, and chaſtity. Athanaſius firſt 
introduced this monaſtic way of living in the weſtern 
church; whereunto St. Auſtin in Africa, St. Martin 
in France, and Congel (as it is ſaid) in Britain and 
Ireland, very much contributed by ſettling it among 
the clergy. Upon this, it is incredible how they 
grew and ſpread in the world ; how many and great 
religious TAY were prepared to entertain them, 


which, from their way of living in common, were 


called Cœnobia; as they were alſo called monaſteries, 
ſ | becauſe they ſtill retained a ſhew of a ſolitary life: and 
| there was nothing in thoſe times eſteemed ſo ſtrictly 
religious; for they were not only ſerviceable to them- 
ſelves, but beneficial to all mankind, by their prayers 
and interceſſions with God, and by their good ex- 
ample, learning, labour, and induſtry. But, as the 


times Speed this holy zeal of theirs began to 


cool: Rebus ceſſere ſecundis, as the poet ſays; i. e. 

« Proſperity debauched them.“ But now to re- 

turn. 
From henceforw ard this monaſtery went to decay! 


for William of Malmſbury, who lived not long after 


'TheBanchor, the Norman conquelt, ſays, There remained here 


mentioned « ſo many ſigns of antiquity, ſo many broken walls of 


by St. Ber- | 

nad is the churches, ſo many turns and paſſages through gates, 
wt wha and ſuch heaps of rubbiſh, as were hardly to be 
in Ireland. met with elſewhere.” - But now there is ſcarce any 


n appearance of a city or Fe wa the names only of 


two gates remain, Port-Hoghan and Port-Cleis, which 
ſtand at a mile 8 N. and, between them, Ro- 
man coins have been often found. [Theſe and other 
Remains of Britiſh and Roman antiquities (ſuch are, 
faith Leland, the bones and veſtures of monks, 
ſquared ſtones, Roman coins, and the like) are teſti- 
monies of the ancient glory of this place.] But here 
Bonium be- 1 mult note, that Bonium is not reckoned within this 
8 county, but in Flintſhire; a part of which is in a 

manner ſeparated from the reſt, and lies here between 

Cheſhire and Shropſhire. 

| | After the river Dee has entered this county, it runs 
Malpas. by the town Malpas or Malo paſſus, ſituated on a 


high hill not far from it, which had formerly a caſtle; 


and; from the ill, narrow, ſteep, rugged way to it, 
it was called, in Latin, Mala platea, or © IIl- ſtreet; 


for the ſame reaſon it was called by the Normans 


Mal-pas, and by the Engliſh, near the ſame ſenſe, De- 
pen-bache. Hugh earl of Cheſter gave the barony | 
Ex Rotulo Of this place to Robert Fitz-Hugh ; and, in the reign 
Domeſday. gf Henry the Second, William Patrick, the ſon of 


Comitatus 


Ceftrie, William Patrick, held the ſame; of which race was 
+ Freſeriplus. Robert Patrick, who forfeited it by + outlawry. Some 


Barons de 


Malpas. years after, David of Malpas, by a writ of recogni- | 
ſance, got a moiety of that town, which then belong- | 


ed to Gilbert Clerk; but a great part of this barony 


deſcended afterwards to thoſe Suttons who were barons | 


De Sancto of Dudley, and a parcel thereof fell to Urian de S. 
Penne Petro, commonly Sampier. And from Philip, a 
younger ſon of David of Malpas, is deſcended that 


Egerton. famous and knightly family of the Egertons, who de- | 


rived this name from their place of habitation, - as 
divers of the ſame family have done from other 
places, viz. Cotgrave, Overton, Coddington, and Gol- 


born. But, before I leave this place, I muſt beg 


leave, though upon a ſerious and grave ſubject, to re- 
cite a pleaſant ſtory concerning the name of it out of 
ſtiner lib. ii. Giraldus Cambrenſis : It happened,” (ſays he) “ in 


ca 
P. 13. C our times, that a certain Jew travelling towards 


„ Shfewſbury, with the archdeagon of this place, whoſe 
+ Y 0 L. J. 


E 


9 


— Gods a. a 


name was Pechs, that is, Sin;“ and the dean, 


cc - : ne 
who was called Devil; and hearing he archdeacon 


„ ſay, that his archdeaconry began at a place called 


* IIl-ſtreet, and reached as far as Malpas towards 
Cheſter; the Jew, knowing both their names, told 

them, very pleaſantly, he found it would be a mira- 

cle, if ever he got ſafe out of this county, where 

Sin was the archdeacon, and the Devil was the dean; 

where the entry into the archdeaconry was IIl- ſtreet, 

and the going out again Malpas.“ 

From hence the Dee is carried down by Shoclach, Shoclach. 
where was formerly a caſtle; then by Alford, belong- 

ing heretofore to the Ardens; next by Pulford, where, Pulford. 
in Henry the Third's reign, Ralph de Ormſby had 


his caſtle ; and, laſtly, by Eaton, the ſeat of the fa- Eaton. 


mous family of Gen, i. e. grandis venatcr, t or Groſvenor, | 
great hunter;” whoſe poſterity go e by 
the name of Gravenor. | 
A little higher, upon the ſame river, and not far 
from the mouth (which Ptolemy calls Seteia for Deia) 
ſtands that noble city, which the ſame Ptolemy calls 
Deunana, and Antoninus Deva, from the river; Deunana. 
the Britons, Caer- Legion, Caer-Leon-Vaur, Caer-Leon Rs 
ar Dufyr Dwy, and by way of pre-eminence Caer; 
as our anceſtors, the Saxons, called it Lexeacercen, 
from the legion there; and we, more contractedly, 
Weſt- Cheſter, from its weſterly ſituation; and ſimply 


Cheſter, according to that verſe, Ie, ne, 


Ceftria de caſtris nomen quaſi Caſtria fact. . 
Cheſter from Caſter (or the camp) was nam'd. 


And, without doubt, theſe names were dervived from 
the twenticth legion, called Victrix; for, in the ſecond. 


conſulſhip of Galba the emperor with Titus Vinius, 


that legion [ſay ſome] was tranſported into Britain. 
But, concerning this legion, two points are contro- 


verted among learned men; the firſt, what was the 
true name; che ſecond, what was the preciſe time of 


its coming over? For the firſt, it is generally called 
Legio Viceſima Vidtrix; but that ſeems to be defective, 


if we may depend on the authority of an old inſcrip- 


tion upon an altar dug up in Cheſter A. D. 1653, and 
compare it with what Dio has ſaid of this legion. The 
inſcription i is this: | 


1. 0. M. ＋ NRO Tanga: 


er from the 


Britih Taran 


thunderer, or 


Tan, fire. 


'T ELVPIVS GALE * 


p. 53. 


Pe, e, Cune- 
the, or North 
Wales. Prid, 
Marm. A- 
rund &Gale, 


PRLLEG XV Bl . 


TN SENS on 


CCMMODO-ET 
LATERANO 
cos. 
een. 
6 G 


Which 


Gale, Itiner. | 
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+ Julianarum 


legionum. 


* Annot. ad 


Polyolb. 
Cant. 11. 


_ 


Mould not we as well allow the name of Valeria to 
this, as we do to other legions the additional titles 


C i N 


Which 1 read thus: : 7 


Jovi Optimo Maximo Tanaro 
Titus Elupius Galerius 
8 Præſens Gubernator | 
Principibus Legionis Viceſimæ Victricis Valeriæ 
Commodo & Laterano Conſulibus 
Votum ſolvit lubens merito. 


For, if that legion was call ſimply Viceſima Victrix, 
hat occaſion was there for doubling the V? To make 


it Vigeſima quinta would be a conjecture altogether 


groundleſs; and yet, if the firſt V denote Victrix, 
the ſecond muſt fignify ſomething more. There is 


alſo another altar (dug up at Crowdundal-waith in 


Weſtmoreland) that obliges us not to be too poſitive, | 
that thoſe who think it might be called Valens Vic- 


trix, or Valentia ene are in an error: | 


VAN... 
LEG. XX. V. V. &c. 


Here alſo we ſee the V. is doubled. Whether the 


latter ſignifies Valeria will beſt appear out of Dio, 
that great hiſtorian, who, in his recital of the Roman 
legions preſerved under Auguſtus, hath theſe words 
concerning the 20th legion: Kat oi c ul of Obaneginon | 


\ * » , 8 5 — 0 
xal Nixn reges Wav xai & Bperlaiia T ow ts, Briva; 


1 * ks  -* 1 / 2 » oy 
CUTE; He Tay THYTE TE £14098 ETWVMIRY ? bio, xai EV TH Tegua, 


{tj av] XS, ii xai ra pans a web" vo dr] Oùν⁰Lie go. 
ce, wires vov wwe Ty apoonyIgin TaLTy xpivials Wapa- 
„The twentieth legion, which is alſo 
called Valeria and Victrix, is now in Upper Bri- | 
tain z which Auguſtus preſerved, together with the 
other :egion that nath the name of Viceſima, and 
hath its winter. quarters in Lower Germany, and 
neither now is, nor then was Oy and properly | 
called Valeria.” 
Mr. Burton 1s induced by the Weſtmorelajnddiohy. | 


 aaCwy ᷑rijpnos. 


ment to make an addition to Victrix, and ſets down 


Valens; but, why this paſſage ſhould not have in- 


duced him rather to make choice of Valeria, I con- 


Fes I perceive no reaſon , for, firſt, the diſtinction he 
makes between the Viceſima in Britain and that in 
Germany 1s plain, not only from the natural conſtruc- 


tion of the words, but likewiſe becauſe Dio's nine- 


tcen legions, which were kept entire by Auguſtus, 
cannot otherwiſe be made up. Next, ſuppoſing this 
diſtinction, it is very evident, that he poſitively ap- 


plies the name Valeria to the firſt, and as plainly de- 
mies, that the ſecond ever had that title; and why 


of Ulpia, Flavia, Claudia, Trajana, and Antoniana? 
The ſecond point, when this legion came over, or 


when they were ſettled here, cannot be preciſely de- 


termined. That this was a colony ſettled by Julius 
Cæſar (as Malmſbury ſeems to affirm) implies, what 
never any one dreamt of, that Julius Cæſar was in 
thoſe territories. Giving an account of the name 
Caerlegion, he lays down this reaſon of it, © becauſe, 
there, the Emeriti, or old ſoldiers of the + Julian 
« legions, refided.” The learned * Selden would 
excuſe the monk by reading Militarium for Fuliana- 
rum; but that his own ancient manuſcript would not 
allow. To bring hinnoff, the other way, by refer- 
ring Julianarum, not to Ceſar but Agricola, who, in 
Veipaſtan's time, had the fole charge of the Britiſh 
affairs, ſeems much more plauſible, Before that time, 
we find this legion, mentioned by Tacitus, in the 


| ſtantius Nob. C. 


I. 


A v . 
Lower: Gi and their boiſterous behaviour 
there: and, in Nero's time, the ſame author acquaints 
us with their good ſervices, in that memorable de- 
feat which Suetonius Paulinus gave to queen Boa- 
dicea; ſo that, whenever they might ſettle at Cheſter 


| to repel the incurſions of the active Britons, it plainly 


appears they came over before Galba's time. 
Another altar was found at Cheſter with this in- 


| ſcription : 


Vid. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N. 
222. 
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ny was Aovered by the architect in digging for 
a“ cellar, and was viewed and delineated by a cu- * Inthe houſe 
rious + gentleman of that city, to whom we are in- fir 1. 
debted for the deſcription of it; it lay, with the in- 4 Mr. Preſ- 
ſcription downward, upon a ſtone two feet ſquare, ot. | 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the pedeſtal ; the 
foundation lay deep and broad, conſiſting of many 
large ſtones ; the earth about it was ſolid, but of ſe- 
veral colours; and ſome aſhes were mixed in it. 

About the foundation were diſcovered ſigns of ſacri- 
fices, viz. the bones, horns, and heads of ſeveral crea- 
tures, as the ox, roe-buck, &c. with theſe two coins : 
I. Braſs. On the firſt fide, Imp. Caes. Veſpaſian. Aug. 
Cos. 111. and the face of the emperor. On the re- 
verſe, Victoria Auguſti S. C. and a winged Victory 
ſtanding. II. Copper. On the firſt ſide, Fl. Val. Con- 
and the face of Conſtantius. On + 
the reverſe, Genio populi Romani. A genius ſtanding, 
holding a bowl (uſed in ſacrifices) in the right hand, 
and a cornucopia 1n the left. . 

On the left fide of the monument, was a flower- 
pot; on the top, a cotyla or cavity; in the bottom 
of that cavity, a young face, ſuppoſed to be that of 
the genius: ; on the back, ornaments 2 — of 
uncertain figures. | 

On the right ſide, a genius. Soaking wi a cornu- 
copia in his left hand, the right hand being cut off 
by the workman, unawares.] 

Here, the + legion growing too FRA and too + Viceſima 
ſormidable to the lieutenants as well conſular as pre- iv 14h 
torian, the emperor Veſpaſian made Julius Agricola Wa 
lieutenant over them, and they were at laſt ſeated in 
this city, which I believe had not been long built, 
for a check and barrier to the Ordevices: though I 


«rer 


know 


uſe 


Mamanis 


= . 
know ſome aver it to be older than the moon, that 
is, to have been built, many thouſand years ago, by 

the giant Leon Vaur. But theſe are young antiqua- 
ries, and the name itſelf might convince them of their 
error; for they cannot deny but Leon Vaur, in Bri- 
tiſh, ſignifies © a great legion ;“ and, whether it is 
more natural to derive the name of this city from 
< a great legion, or from “ the giant Leon,” Jet 
the world judge; conſidering, that in Hiſpania Tar- 
raconenſis we find a territory called Leon from the 
ſeventh legio Germanica; and that the twentieth legion, 
I See, before. called + Britannica, Valens Vidrix, or Valeria Vidlrix, 
was quartered in this city, as Ptolemy, =——7 

and an ancient coin of Septimius Geta teſtify. 
Cheſter a Ro- the coin laſt mentioned it appears alſo, that 2H 5 
man colony. as a colony; for the reverſe of it is inſcribed COL. 
DIVANA LEG. XX. VICTRIX. And, though, 
at this day, there remain few memorials of the Ro- 
man magnificence, beſides ſome pavements of che- 
quer-works; yet, in the laſt age, it afforded many, 
as Ranulph, a monk of this city, tells us in his Po- 
See Leigh, Iychronicon : © There are ways here under-ground, 
as wonderfully arched with ſtone- work, vaulted dining- 
4 rooms, huge ſtones ingraved with the names of the 
& ancients, and ſometimes coins dug up with the 
« inſcriptions of Julius Cæſar and other famous men.” 
Likewiſe ſthe ſame Polychronicon, and] Roger of 
Cheſter in his Polycraticon : * When I beheld the 
foundation of vaſt buildings up and down in the 
« ſtreets, it ſeemed rather the effect of the Roman 
* ſtrength, and the work of * than of Britiſh 

< induſtry,” _ 

The city is of a dauere form, furrounded with a 
wall about two miles in compaſs; and it contains 
eleven pariſh-churches. Upon a riſing ground, near 
the river, ſtands the caſtle, built by the earl of this 
Place, wherein the courts palatine are held, and the 
The rows. aſſizes twice a year; the buildings are neat, and there 
IT are + piazza's on both ſides, along the chief ſtreet. 
porticus. The city has not been equally proſperous at all times; 
firſt, it was demoliſhed by Egfrid, the Northumbrian 
| and then by the Danes ; but it was repaired by Ethel- 
Domina. fleda, governeſs of the Mercians; and it ſoon after 


1 E. 
the Saxon Annals called Epiſcopus Licifeldenſes fve 
Ceſtrenſis, i. e. * biſhop of Litchfield or Cheſter.“] 
Afterwards, it was tranſlated to Coventry, and from 
thence to the ancient ſee again; ſo that Cheſter con- 
tinued without this dignity, till the + laſt age, when + So ſaid 
king Henry the Eighth diſplaced the monks, inſti- e waned 
tuted prebends, and raiſed it again to a biſhop's ſee, 
to contain, within its n en this county, Lan- stat. 23 H. 
caſhire, Richmond, &c. and to be itſelf contained VIII. e. 59 
within the province of York. 

But now let us come to points of higher antiquity ; 
when the cathedral here was built, the earls, who 
were then Normans, fortified the town with a wall 
and caſtle; © for, as the biſhop held of the king that 
* which belonged to his biſhopric,” (theſe are the 
very words of Domeſday-book made by William the - 
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| Conqueror) © ſo the earls, with their men, held of TY 


„the king, wholly, all the reſt of the city; it paid 
gelt for fifty hides, and there were four hundred 
* thirty-one houſes geldable and ſeven mint- maſters. 
* When the king carne in perſon hither, every car- 
“ rucat paid him two hundred heſtha's, one cuna of 
oy ale, and one ruſca of butter.” And ia the ſame 
place: * For the repairing of the city-wall and bridge, 


| © the provoſt gave warning by edi&, that out of 


every hide of the county one man ſhould come; 
„ and, whoſoever ſent not his man, he was amerced 
« forty ſhillings to the king and the earl.” If 1 
ſhould particularly relate the ſkirmiſhes here between 
the Welch and Engliſh in the beginning of the Nor- 
man times, the many inroads and excurſions, the fre- 
quent firings of the ſuburbs of * Hanbridge __—_ \Hanbrid, 
the bridge (on which account the Welch call it Tre- © 
boeth, that is, the burnt town ;”) and ſhould tell 
you of the long wall made there of Welch-men's 
ſkulls; I ſhould ſeem to forget myſelf, and run too 
far into the buſineſs of an hiſtorian. From that 
time, the town of Cheſter hath very much flouriſhed, 
and king Henry the Seventh incorporated it into a 
diſtin& county; nor is there now any thing wanting 
to make it a flouriſhing city, except it be, that the 
fea is not ſo favourable, as it has been, to a few mills 
that were formerly ſituated upon the river Dee; from 


ſaw king Edgar gloriouſly tr iumphing over the Bri- which it has gradually withdrawn, and the town has 


tiſh princes; for, being ſeated in a triumphal barge | 


Cie ann. at the fore-deck, Kinnadius king of Scotland, Mal- 
9. colin king of Cumberland, Macon king of Man and} 


loſt the advantage of an harbour, which it enjoyed 
heretofore. Its ſituation, in longitude, is twenty de- 
grees and twenty-three minutes; and, in latitude, fifty- 


of the iſlands, with all the princes of Wales who] three degrees and eleven minutes. Whoever deſires 


were brought to ſubmiſſion, rowed him up the river 


Dee, like bargemen, to the great joy of the ſpecta- 


Churches re- tors. Afterwards, about the year 1094, when”, 


fored. 


Glaber Ro- (as one ſays) < by a pious kind of emulation, the 


dolphus. 44 fabrics of cathedrals and other churches began to 


cs be more decent and ſtately, and the Chriſtian world 
« to raiſe itſelf from the old dejected ſtate and ſordid- 
« neſs to the decency of white veſtments,” Hugh, 
the firſt of the Norman blood that was earl of Cheſ- 
ter, repaired the church which Leofrick had formerly 
founded here in honour of the virgin St. Werburg, 
and, by the advice of Anſelm, whom he had invited. 
out of Normandy, granted the ſame to the monks. 
Now the town is famous for the tomb of Henry the 
Fourth, emperor of Germany, who, having abdica- 
ted his empire, is ſaid to have become an hermit here; 
and alſo for its being an epiſcopal ſee. This fee, 
immediately after the conqueſt, was tranſlated, from 
Litchfield hicher, by Peter biſhop of Litchfield. [And 
this is the reaſon why the biſhops of Litchfield are 
ſometimes called by our hiſtorians biſhops of Cheſter, 


1 Ad why this Peter, who tranſlated it hither, is by 


to know more of this city may read a paſſage taken 
out of Lucian the monk, who lived almoſt * fix hun- « Five, ©. 
dred years ago: Firſt, it is to be conſidered, that 
<« the city of Cheſter is a place very pleaſantly ſitu- 

<« ated, and, being in the weſt parts of Britain, ſtood 

<« very convenient to receive the Roman legions that 

« were tranſported hither; and, beſides, it was pro- 
per for watching the frontiers of the empire, and 
„was a perfect key to Ireland; for, being oppoſite 
to the north parts of Ireland, it opened a paſſage 

« thither for ſhips and ſeamen, who were continually 
in motion to and again, either in the way of mer- 
“ chandiſe, or upon other buſineſs. And, if you 
turn to the eaſt, it gives you a proſpect, not only 
towards Rome and the empire, but the whole earth; 

“ x ſpectacle expoſed to the eye of all the world; fo 

t that from hence may be diſcerned the great actions 

« of the world, and the firſt iprings and conſequences 
of them, the perſons by whom, the places where, 
and the times when, they were tranſacted ; we may 
„ alſo know what has been done well, and learn to 
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| Wural. 


ghotwick. 
_ Hootun. 


Stanlaw. 


Law what. 


1173» 


II. bre. 


+ Are, C. 


disforeſted it. 


„ Legaceaſter.“ 


9. oi. 


the four winds ; on the eaſt ſide, it has a proſpect 
towards India; on the weſt, towards Ireland; on 
the north, towards the greater Norway ; and, laſtly, 
on the ſouth, to that little corner wherein God's 

« vengeance has confined the Britons, for their civil 
« wars and diſſenſions, which heretofore changed the 
« name of Britain into England; and, how they live 
« to this day, their neighbours know to their ſorrow. 
« Mercover, God has bleſſed and inriched Cheſter 
« with a river, pleaſant and well ſtored with fiſh, run- 
„ ning by the city-walls; and, on the ſouth fide, 
« with a harbour for ſhips coming from Gaſcoigne, 
« Spain, Ireland, and Germany ; who, by Chriſt's 

aſſiſtance, and bv the labour and conduct of the 
« mariners, repair hither, and ſupply them with all 


8 
py 


« ſorts of commodities : ſo that, being comforted by 
the favour of God in all things, we drink wine very 
« plentitully ; for thoſe countries have abundance of 
«vineyards. 

« viſit us every day with a tide which, according 


Moreover, the main fea ceaſes not to 


« as the broad ſhelves of ſand are open or ſhut by 
* tides and ebbs, is wont more or leis to do good 
« or harm, to change, or ſend one thing or another, 
« and, by reciprocal ebbs and flows, cither to bring 
in or carry out.“ 

From the city, to the north-weſl, there runs out 
into the fea a large cherſoneſe or peninſula, incloſed 


on one ſide with he æſtuary Dee, and on the other | 


with the river Merſey. [T he Saxon Annals call it 
pippeale ; Matthew of Weſtminſter Wirheale ;] we 
Wirral, 
gury ; all, heretofore, a deſolate foreſt and not inha- 
bited (as the natives ſay;) but king Edward the Third 
Now it is well furniſhed with towns, | 
which are more favoured by the ſea than by the ſoil; 
for the land affords them very little corn, but the 


torian confounds this with Cheſter, making them one 
place; which error proceeded from the miſunder- 


ſtanding of that paſſage in the Saxon Chronicle, hie 


gebybon on anne per dye ceaſtpe on piphealum, 510 
ir Legaceufchpe dehaven; i. e. They abode in a 
« certain weſtern city in Wirheale, which is called 
The latter part of the ſentence, he 
mg had reference to Wirheale; whereas it is 
plainly a ferther explication of the weſtern city.] In 


the entry into Wirral, on the ſouth ſide, by the æſtu- 


ary, ſtands Shotwick, a caſtle of the kings; on the 
north, ſtands Hooton, a manor which, in Richard 
the Second's time, fell to the Stanhes, who derive 
their pedigree from one Alan Sylveſtris, upon whom 
Ranulph, the firſt of that name who was earl of 
Cheſter, conferred the bailiwic of the foreſt of Wi- 
ral by the delivery of a horn. Hard: by this ſtands 


Poole; from whence the lords of that place (who 


have lived very honourably, and in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, a long time) took their name. Near this is 
Stanlaw, — is, as the monks there have explained 
it, * a ſtony hill;” where John Lacy, conſtable of 
Cheſter, built a little monaſtery, which, by reaſon 
of inundations, they were forced afterwards to re- 
move to Whaley in the county of Lancaſter. At the 
fartheſt end of this cherſoneſe, there hes a little bar- 
ren dry ſandy iſland, called II-bre; which had for- 
merly a ſmall cell of monks. More inward, eaſt of 
this cherſoneſe, lies the famous foreſt, called the foreſt 


of Delamert; the foreſters whereof, by inheritance, 
+ were the Dones of Utkinton, of an honourable 


family deſcended from Ranulph of Kingleigh, to 
whom Ranulph, the firſt earl of Cheſter, gave the 


and the Welch (becaule it is a corner) Kill- 
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inheritance of that office of Foreſter ; [and the eſtate 

of which family came by marriage to the Crews, and 

is now come to the Arderns.] In this foreſt, Ethel- 
fleda, the famous Mercian lady, built a little city 
called Exvex-bupx, that is, “ a happy town ;” which 
has now loſt both its name and being; for at preſent 

it is only a heap of rubbiſh, which they call © the 
chamber in the foreſt.” [Ediſbury-hall, which Ed: "TOE 
gave a name to an eminent family; and a whole hun- hall. 
dred, in theſe parts, ſeems to have had the name from 
thence.)] About a mile or two from it; are alſo to 


by the ſame lady. 

Through the upper part of this foreſt, 15 the 
courſe of the river Wever, which iſſues out of a lake 
in the ſouth {ide of the county, at a place called Rid- Ridley. 
ley, [heretofore] the ſeat of the famous and ancient 
family of the Egertons, deſcended from the barons of 
Malpas (as I have already obſerved ;) not far from 
Bunbury, where they built a college; and from Bee- Beeſton. 
ſton-caſtle, a place well guarded, by walls of a great 
compaſs, by: the great number of its towers, and by 
a mountain with a very ſteep aſcent. This caſtle was 
built by Ranulph, the laſt earl of Cheſter of that 
name; eee which, Leland writes thus: * 


Ari rediens victor Ranulphus ab orbe, 
Hloc poſuit caſtrum, terrorem gentibus olim 
Vicinis, patriæque ſuæ memorabile vallum. 
Nunc licet indignas patiatur fracta ruinas, 5 
Tempus erit quando rurſis caput exeret alm, 


E 


therton, formerly the ſeat of the Orbies, after that 


J. atibus antiquis fi fas mihi credere vati. 


Ranulph, returning from the Sprian land, 
This caſtle rais'd, his country to defend, 


| | The borderers to fright and to command, 
water great plenty of fiſh. ¶ The laſt-mentioned hiſ- | | ” = 


Though ruin'd now the ſtately fabric lies, 
Yet with new glories it again ſhall riſe, 
It Ia prophet may believe old nen 


Hence the Wewer continues its courſe S 
not far from Woodhay, where the famous and knightly Woodhay. 


| family of the Wilburkams lived long in great repute 


alſo, by Bulkeley and Cholmondley, which gave Bulkeley. 


the ſeat of the ancient family of the Praeries; and, 


on the other hand, from Cumbermer, where William 


Malbedeng founded a little religious houſe. [Of "Ins. 
theſe fore-mentioned families the Cholmondlies, or 
Cholmlies, were advanced to the dignity of barons 


the Firſt, in the perſon of Sir Robert Cholmley viſ- 
count Cholmley of Kellis in Ireland, and created lord 
Cholmley of Wich-Malbank, or Nantwich; which 


ſaid title was conferred upon Hugh, his nephew's ſon, 


in the firſt year of William and Mary; who alſo, in 
the fifth year of: queen Anne, was advanced to the 
higher honours of viſcount nn and earl of Kat | 


ley.] | 
Where the river ac the work part of this 


county, it paſſes through heaths and low places, in 


which (as in other parts of the county) they often dig 

up trees, which they ſuppoſe to have lain there ever Trees under 
ſince the deluge ; and, afterwards, as it paſſes through un 
fruitful fields, it receives a little river from the eaſt, 

upon which is ſituated Wibbenbury, ſo called from 
Wibba king of the Mercians. Next to that is Ha- 


be ſeen the ruins of F . another town built Finborough. 


names to two famous and knightly families; and, Cholmand- 
laſtly, not far, on one hand from Baddeley, formerly Paddy. | 


of this realm, in the twenty-firſt year of king Charles Nes 15 


Caly 


% 


Minſt 


- 194+ &® © 


I At TR ot of the 8 and + afterwards of Thomas Smith; 


C. the ſon of Sir Laurence Smith, knight: then Do- 


dington, the eſtate of the Delves's ; Batherton, of 
the Griffins; and Shavington, of the Wodenoths (who 

* Woden, by their name ſeem to have ſprung from the“ Jax- 

Anno 1607. ons ;) beſides the ſeats of other honourable families, 

which are very numerous in this county. From hence 
the river Wever goes on by Nantwich, at ſome diſ- 
tance from Middlewich, to Northwich. Theſe are the 

Salt-wiches. noble ſalt-wiches, about five or fix miles diſtant one 

from another; where they draw brine or ſalt-water 
out of pits, and do not, according to the method of 
the old Gauls and Germans, pour it upon burning 
wood, but boil it upon the fire, to make it into ſalt. 
Nor do J at all queſtion but theſe were known to the 
Romans, and that their impoſt for ſalt was laid on 
them; for there was a noble way from Middlewich 
to Northwich, which has been raiſed ſo high with 
| gravel, that one may eaſily diſcern it to be Roman ; 
eſpecially, if he conſiders, that gravel is ſcarce in this 
county, and that private men are even forced to rob 
<> the road of it for their own uſes. Matthew Paris 
ſays theſe ſalt- pits were ſtopped up by Henry the 
Third, when he waſted this county; that the Welch, 
who were then in rebellion, might have no ſupplies 
from them; but, upon the next return of peace, they 
were opened again. 

Nantwich. Nantwich, the firſt of them that is viſe by the 
Wever, is the greateſt and beſt-built town of the 
county, called by the Welch Hellath Wen, that is, 

white-ſalt-wich, becauſe the whiteſt ſalt is made here 
and, by the Latins, Vicus Malbanus, probably from 


William called Malbedeng and Malbanc, who had it 


+Anno 1607. given him, upon the Norman conqueſt. + There is 
but one ſalt- pit (they call it the brine-pit) diſtant 


about fourteen feet from the river; from this brine- 
pit they convey ſalt-water by wooden troughs into | 1 


the houſes adjoining, where there ſtand ready little 
barrels fixed in the ground, which they fill with that 
water; and, at the notice of a bell, they preſently 
maꝗꝛakee a fire under their leads, (now turned into iron) 
Six, C. whereof they have two in every houſe for boiling 
the water. Theſe are attended by certain women 

called wallers, who, with little wooden rakes, draw 
the ſalt out of the bottom of them, and put it in 
baſkets ; out of which the liquor runs, but the ſalt 


Of che ma- remains and ſettles l. There is but one church in 
king falt 


. this town; but it is a neat fabric, belonging hereto- 
Ray's Nor- fore (as I have heard) to the monaſtery of Cumber- 
theraWords, mer. Hence the Wever runs in a very oblique courſe, 


Piloten. and is joined by a little river which riſes in the eaſt, 
Tranſ. N. 


53 & 156. and paſſes by Crew, where * now hve a famous fl | 


2 Formerly mily of that name. [The ſeat was rebuilt, in a very 
W ſtately manner, by Sir Randolph Crew, lord chief 
quſtice of England, in the reign of king James I, 
The firſt ſions was laid, the 15th of April, 1615; 


and the houſe was finiſhed in 1636. The chapel was | 


conſecrated by biſhop Bridgeman, the gth of Auguſt, 

1635.] At a farther diſtance from the weſt fide of 

Calveley, it, ſtands Calveley, which has given both a ſeat and 
125 name to that noble family the Calvelies; of whom, 

in Richard the Second's time, was Sir Hugh de Cal- 

veley, who in France had the reputation of ſo valiant 

a ſoldier, that nothing was held impregnable to his 

courage and conduct. [But the family of Calveley 

is extinct, and the eſtate deſcended by marriage to 

Minſhul. Leigh of Lyme.] Hence the river goes on by Min- 
mul, [heretofore] the feat of the Minſhuls, but now 

come by marriage to the Cholmlies of Vale Royal :] 

Vale Royal. and hy Vale Royal, an abbey founded in a pleaſant 

por. I. | 
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valley by king Edward the Firſt, where now the fa- 
mous family of the Holcrofts dwell; then by North- Northwich. 
wich, in Britiſh, Hellath Du, i. e. © the black-ſalt- | 
pit; where is a deep and plentiful brine-pit, with 
ſtairs about it, by which, when they have drawn the 
water in their leather-buckets, they aſcend half naked 
to the troughs, and fill them; from whence it is 
conveyed to the wich-houſes, near which ſtand many 
great piles of wood. [Upon theſe ancient falt-pits it 
muſt be obſerved in general, that they were governed 
by certain by-laws, and were therefore very profit- 
able to. the proprietors; but, upon the ſinking of 
many private ſalt-pits, the old ones greatly ſank in 
their value.] | | 
Here [at Northwich] the Wever receives the Dan, 
which we will now follow: {having firſt obſerved, Phitoſoph. 
that, in the year 1670, there was diſcovered in this * * 
county a rock of natural ſalt, from which iſſued a 


vigorous ſharp brine, beyond any of the ſ. prings made 


uſe of in the ſalt-works.] 


This Dan, or Davan, ſprings from the mountains 
which ſeparate this county from Staffordſhire on the 
eaſt ſide; and it runs, without any increaſe, to Condate, Condate. 
a town mentioned in Antoninus, and now corruptly 
named Congleton. [Of this opinion are alſo Mr. Congleton. 
Burton, Mr. Talbot, and others. Wherever it was, 
it ſeem probable enough, (as Mr.“ Burton has hinted) * Comment. 
that it came from Condate in Gaul, famous for the ED 
death of St. Martin; for + Cæſar expreſsly tells us, p- 124. 
that, even in his time, they tranſlated themſelves out 8 al 4 * 
of that part of Gaul into Britain; and that, being 
ſettled, - they called their reſpective cities after the 
names of thoſe wherein they had been born and bred. 
Whether any remains of Roman antiquities, that have 
been diſcovered at Congleton, induced our antiqua- 
ries to fix it there, is uncertain, ſince they are ſilent 
in that matter; but || it is certain, that the military j Gale, p. 
way, the courſe of the Itinerary, and the diſtance 5“. 
from Mancunium on one ſide and Deva on the other, 
all determine it to theſe parts; and though a * * Penes R. 
Roman altar, of the inſcription whereof Condati is eng 
the firſt word, was dug up at Conſcliff near Pierce- 
bridge in the biſhopric of Durham (a draught of 
which ſhall be given in its proper place;) yet that 
is ſo wholly out of the way, that chere can be no 
ground to remove this ſtation thither. ) Shs 


The middle of this town is watered by the little 
brook Howty ; the eaſt ſide by the Daning-Schow ; 
and the north by the Dan. Though, in confideration 
of its greatneſs, populouſneſs, and commerce, it has 
deſerved a mayor and fix aldermen to govern it; yet 
it has only one chapel in it; and that entirely of 
wood, unleſs it be the choir and a little tower. The 


| mother-church, to which it belongs, is Aſtbury, about 


two miles off, which is, indeed, a curious fabric; 

and, though the church be very high, yet is the weſt 

porch equal to it; and there is alſo a ſpire-ſteeple. In 

the church-yard are two grave-ſtones, having the por- 

traiture of knights upon them, and in ſhields two 

bars; but, being without their colours, it is not eaſy 

to determine whether they belonged to the Breretons, 

the Mainwarings, or the Venables's; which are the 

beſt families hereabouts, and bear ſuch bars 1 in their 

arms, but with different colours. 

Next, the Dan comes to Davenport, 8 Davenport. 
Danport, which gives a name to the famous family 

of the Davenports ; and Holmes-chapel, well known Helmes 
to travellers; where, within the memory of + the Chapel. 
laſt age, a bridge was built by J. Needham. Not . 


far from this ſtands Rudheath, formerly an I Rudheath. 
611 - or 
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Boſtock. 


or ſanctuary to thoſe of this country, and others, | 
who had broken the laws; where they were protected 
Kinderton. a year and a day. Next, it runs by Kinderton, the | 


ancient ſeat of an ancient family, the Venables's ; who, 
Have flov- from the time of the conqueſt, “ flouriſhed here, | 


2 x” and + were commonly called barons of Kinderton 3 

[the laſt of which family was Anne, the ſole heir to 

Peter Venables ; who, being married to Mountague, 

the preſent earl of Abingdon, died without iſſue. ] 

Below. this place, to the ſouth, the river Dan is joined 

by the Croke, a brook riſing out of the lake Bag- 

Prereton. mere, which runs by Brereton. As this town has 

given a name to the famous, ancient, numerous, and 

| knightly family of the Breretons; ſo Sir William 

$12 8 Brereton || added much to its glory by a very ſtately 
added, 


building which he raiſed. Here is one thing exceed- 
ingly ſtrange, but atteſted, in my hearing, by many 


perſons, and was commonly believed: before any 


heir of this family dies, there are ſeen, in a lake ad- 
joining, the bodies of trees ſwimming upon the water, 


for ſeveral days together; not much different from 
Lib. ii de what Lconardus Vairus relates, upon the authority 


Fai 
aſcino- . of cardinal Granvellan, that, near the abbey of St. 


Maurice in Burgundy, there is a fiſh-pond, into which 
a. number of fiſhes are put, equal.to the number of 
the monks of that place; and, if any one of them 
happen to be ſick, there is a fiſh ſeen floating upon 
the water ſick too; and, in caſe the fit of ſickneſs 
proves fatal to the monk, the fiſh foretells it by its 
own death ſome days before. As to theſe things, 
have nothing to ſay to them; for I pretend not to 
ſuch myſterious knowledge ; but, if they are true, 


Angels. they muſt be done either by the holy angels, whom 
God has appointed guardians and keepers of us; or 
| Devils. elſe by the art of devils, whom God permits, now 


and then, to exert their powers in this lower world : 
for both of them are intelligent beings, and will not 
produce ſuch preternatural things, but upon deſign, 
and to attain ſome end or other; thoſe ever purſuing 
the good and ſafety of mankind, and theſe ever. at- 
tempting to ruin, vex, or delude us. But this is fo- 

reign to my purpoſe. 

A little after the Croke is got beyond Brereton, it 
' Middlewich. comes to Middlewich, ſituated near the union of the 
Croke and the Dan; where are two fountains of ſalt- 
water (ſeparated from one another by a little brook) 
Anno 2607. Which they call Sheaths. 
but at ſet times, to prevent the ſtealing away the 
water, which is of a more peculiar virtue and excel- 
lence than the other. {Burt theſe ſheaths are rendered 
unprofitable, and grown into diſuſe, by reaſon of fix 

or cight private brine-pits ſunk very near this town.] 

Hence the Dan runs by Boſtock, formerly Boteſtock, 


the ancient ſcat of the noble and knightly family of 


Here its; (in a chapel or oratory on the fourth ſide of the parochial chapel, belonging to the 2 of Lyme) in a braſs 
plate, 1s the followin 3 account of two worthy perſons of that family : 


Here lyeth the bo} of Perkin A Legh | 2 
That for King Richard the death did dye 
Betrayed for righteouſneſs. 
And the bones of Sir Peers his ſonne 
That with King Naar the fifth did wonne 


In Paris. 


This Perkin ferved King Edward the third, and the Black Prince his ſon in all their wars in F rance, and 
was at the Battel of Creſſie, and had Lyme given him for that ſervice. 
Richard the ſecond,. and left him not in his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded at Cheſter by 
King Henry the fourth. And the ſaid Sir Peers his ſonne ſerved King Henry the fifth, and was lain at the 


battel of Agen-courr, 


*The one is not opened, 


0 0 R MM A V I 


| 


tate, to John Savage. 


the Savages, who by marriage came to a great eſtate 2 5 


5 » 
* 
0 : 


the Boſtocks ; which, by a marriage with Anne, the 
only daughter of Ralph, the ſon and heir of Sir Adam 
de Boſtock, knight, paſſed, together with a vaſt eſ- 
Out of this ancient houſe of 
the Boſtocks, as out of a fruitful ſtock, ſprung a nu- 
merous race of the ſame name, which ſpread them- 


| ſelves in Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Berkſhire,” and other 


places. Beneath Northwich, the Dan, unites itſelf 

with the Wever, which, running on to the weſt in a 
ſtraight line, receives, from the eaſt, the Pever. This Pever, 
gives a name to the town Pever, by which it paſſes , 

and which is the ſeat of that ancient and noble fa- 
mily, - the Meinilwarrens, commonly Mainwarings ; 

one of whom called Ralph, married the daughter of 
Hugh Kevelioc earl of Cheſter, as appears by an old 
charter which “ was in the hands of the heir of this - Now is, C. 


family. The courſe of the Wever is, next by Win- winnington- 


nington, which I gave a feat and name to the famous + Gives, C. 


and ancient family of the Winningtons; afterwards 


poſſe efled by the Warburtons; and then, at a little dif- 


tance from Merbury, which derives that name from Merbury. 
a pool under it, and gives the ſame to the famous fa- 
mily of the Merburies; [but the ſeat was purchaſed 
by earl Rivers.] From hence the river runs near Dut- Dutton, | | 
ton, [heretofore] the eftate of that worthy family the 


Duttons, deſcended: from one Hudardus, who was 


related to the earls of Cheſter, This family, by an 
old cuſtom, hath a parricular authority over all pipers, Hi 
tidlers, and harpers of this county, [and a right to 
licenſe all ſuch,] ever ſince one R. Dutton, an active Chronicon 
young gentleman of a great ſpirit, with a rabble of Walliæ. 
ſuch ſort of men, reſcued Ranulph, the laſt earl of 


Cheſter, when he was beſet by the Welch, and was 


in danger of being beſieged by them; nor muſt I for- 

get to take notice of Nether Whitley in theſe parts, Nether 
out which came the Tuſchets or Touchets, who are Whitley. 
barons Audley of Healey. Now, the Wever flowing a 
between Frodſham, a caſtle of ancient note, and Clif- Frodſham, 
ton, at preſent called Rock-Savage, a + new houſe of Rock- Sa- 


ſaid 
here ; [and, in the reign of king Charles the F irt, 2 anno 1607. 


were advanced to the honour of earls Rivers ;] it runs 
at laſt into the eſtuary of the Merſey. This is fo 


called from the river Merſey; which, running between 

this county and Lancaſhire, empties itſelf here, after 

it has firſt paſſed by ſome inconſiderable towns, and 
among the reſt by Stockport, which formerly had its Stockport 
baron ; and has received the river Bollin, which flows 

out of the large foreſt of Macclesfeld. Upon that 

river ſtands the town of Macclesfield, from whence Macclesfield. 
the foreſt has its name; and where a college was | 


founded by T. Savage,, firſt, biſhop of London, and 
| then archbiſhop of York; in which ſeveral of that 
noble family, the Savages, are buried. 


[This town 
Fo Ls 


7 


And after their deaths ſerved King 


G- 


* 
/ 
— 


See Oxford- 


Dunham. 


N 


of Macclesfield hath given the title of earl to the fa- | ; 


mily of Gerrards, the firſt whereof, inveſted with that 
honour, was. Charles, created earl of this place, 31 


Charles II; who was alſo ſucceeded by his ſon and 


heir, by whole death, it was extinct ; and his majeſty 
king George the Firſt conferred the honour of baron 
of Macclesfield on Sir Thomas Parker, (firſt, lord 
chief juſtice of the King's-bench, and afterwards lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain) in conſideration of 
his diſtinguiſhed abilities and his important ſervices 
to the crown. ] Upon the ſame river ſtands Dunham, 


which from Hamon de Maſcy, by the Fittons and 
Venables's, came by inheritance to the famous family 


of Booth; [of which was Sir George Booth, noted 
for his loyalty to king Charles the Firſt, and, in con- 


ſideration thereof, advanced to the dignity of a baron 


of this realm by the title of lord Delamere of Dun- 


Thelwall. 


ham-Maſſey; whoſe deſcendants have been ſince raiſed 


to the more * title of earls of were 


7 ton.] 


From hence the Mercy goes on to Thelwall; be- 
fore it is much paſt Knutsford, 1. e. Canutus's 


„ ford;“ of which there are two, the upper and the 
lower; and then to Leigh, from whence is a family 


but for the number of its branches. 
Wall, it is now an obſcure little village, though for- 


of the ſame name, famous not only for its noble race, 
As for Thel- 


merly a large city, founded by king Edward the 


elder; and ſo called, as F lorilegus witneſſes, from 


the trunks of trees fixed in the ground, which in- 


© cloſed it, inſtead of a wall; for the Saxons expreſs 


Runckhorn. 


ST | Ethelfleda, 
or Elfleda. 


rt. 


field. | 


the © trunk of a tree” by the word Dell, and the 
Latin Murus by“ wall.” At the very mouth of this 
river, ſtands Runckhorn, [called in the Saxon. Annals 
Runcopan, by Huntingdon Rumcoven, and by others 
Runcoven and Runcofan ;] built, in the very ſame 


age, by Ethelfleda, and now likewiſe reduced to a 
few cottages. 
Ethelfleda, it will not be improper to note, that ſhe 


Since I have ſo often mentioned this 


was ſiſter to king Edward the elder, and wife to 
Ethelred, a petty prince of the Mercians ; and that, 
after her huſband's death, ſhe governed eight years. 
in very troubleſome times, to her immortal Praiſe. 


In Henry of Huntingdon, there is this encomium of 


her : 


O Elfleda potens, 6 terror virgo virorum, 
Viftrix nature, nomine digna viri. 
Te, quo ſplendidior feres, natura puellam, 
Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 


. 


Te mutare decet, ſed ſolum, nomina ſenus, 
Tu Regina potens, Rexque trophæa parans. 
Jam nec Cæſarei tantum meruere friumpbi, 
Cæſare ſplendidior virgo virago, vale. 


Victorious Elfled, ever famous maid, 

Whom weaker men and nature's ſelf obey'd. 
Nature your ſofter limbs for eaſe deſign'd, 

But Heav'n inſpir'd you with a manly mind. 

You only, madam, lateſt times ſhall ſing 

A glorious queen and a triumphant king. 

Farewel, brave ſoul! let Cæſar now look down, 

And yield thy TIES greater than his own, 


Below Runckhorn, and more whhin the county, 
ſtands the town of Haulton, where is a caſtle which Haulton, 
Hugh Lupus, earl of Cheſter, gave to Nigellus, a 
ceriain Norman, upon condition, that he ſhould be 


| conſtable of Cheſter ; by whoſe poſterity it came af- 


terwards to the houſe of Lancaſter. Nor muſt I omir, 

that William, the ſon of this Nigel, founded a mo- 

naſtery at Norton not far from dener 3 a town * here- Now, G. 
tofore belonging to the Brokes, an ancient rome 
Whether I ſhould place the Cangi here, who are 

people of the old Britons, is what, after much in- 

quiry and conſideration, I cannot yet determine; an- Vide so- 
tiquity has ſo far buried all memorials of them, that Call- 
there remain not the leaſt footſteps whereby to trace 
them; ſo that, though Juſtus Lipſius, that great 
maſter of polite learning, takes me for a competent 
judge in this matter, I muſt ingenuouſly profeſs my 
ignorance, and that I would rather recommend this 

taſk to any one elſe, than take it to myſelf. How- 


ever, if the Ceangi and Cangi may be allowed to be 


the ſame (and I do not know why they may not;) then 


it is probable enough, that they lived in || this coun- || This is af. 


ty; for, while I was reviewing this work, I heard gt. Dole 


from ſome credible perſons, that there have been in his Com- 


twenty pieces of lead dug up on this ſhore, of a ſquare Win Jul. 


Vitalis. 
oblong form, and thus inſerided i in the hollow of the ot 


OS part : 


IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER. DE 
| CEANG. 


But in n : 


IMP. VESP. VII. 


$7 TMP. v. 
en | 


An. Chr. 72. 


In their memory Sir Peter : egh of Lome, Knight, 8 from them, fnding t the ſaid old 1 verſes written 
| upon. a ſtone 1 in this chapel, did re- dify this place An. Dom. 1626. 


On the ſame ide of the ſaid parochial chapel, in an ne belonging to "108 earl Rivers, | is this copy of a pardon graved i in 


a braſs ys ; 


The piindon for fayiog of v pater noſters ie v aves and a crech is xxvi thouſand yeres and xxvi dayes of 


1 


: Another braſs plate 1 in the ſame chapel has this ancient inſcription : 


Orate pro animabus Rogeri Legh & Elizabeth uxoris ſue: qui quidem Rogerus „hit iii. - die Nowembris Anno 
Domini Y. v. E. vi. Elizabeth a vero obiit v* die Octobris, Anno e Mc: ccclxxxix. quorum animabus propitietus 


Deus. 


1. e. Pray for the fouls of Roger Legb and Elizabeth his wife : which 1 died the 4th day of November, 4 
the year of our Lord M. v. c. vi. and Elizabeth, on the * Day of October, in the year of our Lord 
Mcccclxxxix. to whoſe ſouls may God be propitious. 


Juſt above this inſcription b the figure of a woman and fix children; with a label from her mouth, and this inſcription on it: 


4 — perpetud libera nos Domine. 


i 7. From everlaſting damnation deliver us, O Lord. ä . 


Which 
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Which ſeems to have been a monument raiſed, on 
account of ſome victory over the Cangi. And this 
opinion is confirmed by the ſituation upon the Iriſh 


ſea; for Tacitus, in the twelfth book of his Annals, 
An, Chr. 51. writes, that, in Nero's time, Oſtorius led an army 


0 R 
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C 


« againſt the Cangi, by which the fields were waſted, 


attack our rear, and even then they ſuffered for 


their attempt. They were now advanced almoſt 
as far as that ſea towards Ireland, when a mutiny 
among the Brigantes brought back the general 
again.” But, from the former inſcription, it ſhould 
ſeem, that they were not ſubdued before Domitian's 
time ; and conſequently, by a chronological compu- 
tation, it muſt be when Julius Agricola, that excel- 
lent ſoldier, was proprætor here. Moreover, Ptole- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


_ 


my places the promontorium Kaayiy, On this coaſt ; 


neither dare I look, in any other part beſides this | 
country, for the garriſon of the Congann, where, to- 
wards the decline of the Roman empire, a band of 
Vigiles with their captain, under the Dux Britanniæ, 
kept watch and ward. But I oye every man to his 
own judgment, | Gy 
As for theearls of Cheſter, to omit the Saxons who 
held this earldom barely as an office, and not as an 
inheritance z William the Conqueror made Hugh, 
firnamed Lupus, fon to the viſcount de Auranches in 
Normandy, the firſt hereditary earl of Cheſter and 
count palatine ; © giving unto him and his heirs this 
+ Cheſter e whole county ＋ to hold as freely by his ſword, as 
given to Ro- „ he did England by his crown ;” (theie are the very | 
5 words of the feoffment, as we have before obſeryed.) 
Vit. p. 509. Hereupon the carl preſently ſubſtituted theſe follow- | 
Cole oa i ing barons, Nigel (cow Niel) baron of Haulton, 
| whoſe polterity took the name of Lacey, (from the 
| eſtate of the Lacies, which fell to them) and were 
carls of Lincoln: Robert baron de Mont-hault, ſe- 
neſchal or ſteward of the county of Cheſter ; the laſt 
of which family, dying without iſſue, made Iſabel 
queen of England, and John de Eltham earl of Corn- 
wall, his leitss William de Malbedenge baron of 


Conganii. 


Earls of N 
Cheſter. 


+ Nepotis 


| Malbanc, whoſe + nephews daughters transferred | 

Aliæ. this inheritance, by marriage, to the Vernons and 
Baſſets: Richard Vernon, baron of Sipbroke,” whoſe 
eſtate, for want of heirs male, came by ſiſters to the 
Wilburhams, Staffords, and Littleburies : Robert 
Fitz-Hugh baron of Malpas, who (as I have obſerved 

already) ſcems to have died without iſſue : Hamon 

de Maſcy, whoſe eſtate deſcended to the Fittons of 

Bolin : Gilbert Venables, baron of Kinderton, whoſe 

j| Remain poſterity || remained and flouriſhed, in a direct line, 
and flouriſh, to + this preſent age: N. baron of Stockport, to 
25 aid whom the Warrens of Poynton (deſcended from the 


anno 16 7. noble family of the earls of Warren and Surry) ſuc- 


ceeded in right of marriage. And theſe are all the 

barons, I can hitherto find, belonging to the earls of 

Cheſter; who“ (as it is ſet down in an old book) 

had their free courts for all. pleas and ſuits, except 

See before. « thoſe belonging to the earl's ſword.” They were, 
"beſides, to be” the earls council, to attend him, and 

to frequent his court, for the honour and greater 

grandeur of it; and“ (as we find it in an old parch- 

ment) © they were bound, in times of war with the 


and the ſpoil every-where carried off; the enemy 
not daring to engage, but only at an advantage to 
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J. 
| e with furniture, or two without furniture, within 
the diviſions of Cheſhire ; and that their knights 
“ and freeholders ſhould have corſlets and“ haber-* Hauber- 
* geons, and defend their own fees with their own . 
© bodies.” ee 
Hugh, the firſt earl of Cheſter, Aach ſpoken of, Earls of 


was ſuceeded by his ſon Richard, who, together with heller. 


William, the only ſon of Henry the Firſt, Ad others 
of the nobility, was caſt away between England and 
Normandy, anno 1120. He dying without iſſue, 
Ranulph de Meſchines was the third in this dignity, 
being ſiſter's ſon to Hugh, the firſt earl; and he left 

a ſon Ranulph, firriamed de Gernoniis, the fourth 
earl of Cheſter, a ſtout ſoldier, who, at the ſiege of 
Lincoln, took king Stephen priſoner. His ſon Hugh, 
ſirnamed Kevelioc, was the fifth earl; who died, 
anno 1181, leaving his fon Ranulph, firnamed de 
Blundevil, the ſixth in that dignity ; who built Chart- 
ley and Beeſton caſtles, and founded the abbey de- 
la. Creſs, and died without iſſue, leaving four ſiſters 
his heirs; Maud, the wife of David ut of Hunt- 
ingdon ; Mabil, the wife of William de Albeney earl 
of Arundel; Agnes, the wife of William de Ferrars  ' 
earl of Derby ; and, laſtly, + Avis, the wife of Ro- + ie. 
bert de Quincy. The next earl of this county was 

John, ſirnamed Scotus, the ſon of earl David by che 

eldeſt ſiſter Maud aforeſaid; who dying likewiſe with- 

out iſſue, king Henry the Third, charmed with the 

fight of ſo fair an inheritance, annexed it to the crown, 

and allowed the ſiſters of John other revenues for their 
fortunes ; © not being willing” (as the king himſelf 
worded it) © that ſuch a vaſt eſtate ſhould be par- 

« celled among diſtaffs.” The kings themſelves, when j. Tinos. 
this county devolved to the crown, maintained their 
ancient palatine prerogatives, and held their courts (as 

the kings of France did in the county of Champaign) 

that the honour of the palatinate might not be extin- 

guiſned by diſuſe; an honour, which afterwards was 
conferred upon the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Eng- 

land, and firſt granted to Edward, the ſon of Henry 

the Third ; who, being taken priſoner by the barons, 

parted with it as a ranſom for his liberty to Simon 

de Mountfort earl of Leiceſter ; but, Simon being 

cut off ſoon after, it quickly returned to the crown, 

and Edward the Second made his eldeſt ſon earl of 
Cheſter and Flint, and under theſe titles ſummoned 

him, when a child, to parliament. Afterwards, Rich- 

ard the Second by an act of parliament raifed this 
earldom. to a principality, and annexed to it the caſtle 

of Leon, with the territories of Bromfield and Yale, 

and likewiſe the caſtle of Chirk, with Chirkland, and 

the caſtle of Oſwald's-ſtreet with the hundred, and 

eleven towns appertaining to the ſaid caſtle, and the 

caſtles of Iſabella and Delaley, and other large poſ- | 
ſeſſions, which, by the * outlawry of Richard earl + Na 
of Arundel, were then forfeited to the crown. Rich- 

ard himſelf was ſtyled Princeps Ceſtriæ, prince of 

<« Cheſter ;” but this title was but of ſmall dura- 

tion; no longer then till Henry the Fourth repealed 

the laws of che ſaid parliament z for then it became 

a county palatine again, and retains that preroga- 

tive to this day; which FT is adminiſtered by a cham- , fee 
berlain, a judge ſpecial, two barons of the Exche- 
quer, three ſerjeants at law, a ſheriff, an — 


* 


Now, as fol- 
lows: Cham 


« Welch, to find for every knight's fee one horſe 


This county has in it about 68 pariſhes, 


betlain, vice- 
chamber- 
3 baron, 
eputy- ba- 
mag of 
keeper, exa- 
miner, ba\- 
liF-itinerant, 


W e and philazer. 


an eſcheator, &c. 


W 


for the other kingdoms bordered upon 1 


| Brit. « The leaſt wild heart-chetry-tree or merry- 


E have now ſurveyed the country of the Cornavii, who, together with the Coritani, Dobuni, and 
Catuellani, made one entire kingdom in the Saxon heptarchy, then called by them Mypcna-pic and 
Meapc-lons, but rendered, by.the Latine 58 Mercia, from a Saxon word Meapc, which ſignifies < a limit;“ 

This was by far the largeſt kingdom of them all, begun by 
Crida, the Saxon, about the year 386, and enlarged on all ſides by Penda; and, A little after, under Peada, 


converted to Chriſtianity, But, after a duration of two hundred and fifty years, it was, too late, ſubjected | 
to the dominion of the Weſt-Saxons, when it had, for many years, endured all the outrage and GNP that 


the Daniſh wars oo inflict upon 1 it. 


* 


T he more rare Plant, yet dang to |* tree.” Near Stockport, and in other places. Mr. 
grow in Cheſhire, is 


mags avium fructu minimo cordiforti Phyt. _ and ſmallneſs of * fruit. 


a o 


1 
» 


* 


pots 


Lawſon could obſerve no other difference between 
| this and the common cherry. tree, but only in the 
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g Wales. 
Silures, 


Dimetæ, 
. Ordevices. 


Tacitus. 


I Legionario 
am lite . 


and Siloria among the Aſtures. = 
from Pliny and Tacitus, that they were poſſeſſed of all South Wales) and the inhabitants were hardy, ſtout, warlike, 


| Monmouthſhire; on the weſt, with Radnorſhire and | 
Breknockſhire ; and, on the north, with Shropſhire. | 
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I. ſeems moſt adviſeable, before we go to the ater parts of England, to aal a — into 8 or Males 
which is ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of the old Britons; though I cannot lool upon this as a digreſſion, but 

a purſuing of the moſt natural courſe : for this tract is ſpread out along the ſides of the Cornavii, and feems to have © 

a right to be conſidered here, as in its proper place; eſpecially ſeeing the Britiſh or Welch, the inhabitants of theſe 

parts, enjoy the ſame laws and privileges with 15, and have been, for 4 long Hime, as as it Were, ingrafted inte our 

government. 

Wales, therefore, (which formerly comprebended all beyond the Severn, but 40 now narrower bounds ) was for- 
merly inhabited by three people, the Silures, the Dimetæ, and the Ordevices; to theſe belonged not only the tꝛvelve 
counties of Wales, but alſo the two others lying beyond the Severn, Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire, now reckoned 
among the counties of England. To take them then as they lie; the Silures (as we gather from Ptolemy' s deſcription 


of them) inhabited thoſe countries which the Welch call by one general name Deheubarth, i. e. the ſouthern 


« part;” branched at this day into the new names of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, 
and Glamorganſhire ; ; within which compaſs, there are ſtill ſome remains of the name Silures. As to the derivation 
of the word, I can think of none that will anſwer the nature of the country, but, as to the original of the people, 


Tacitus imagines them to have come from Iberia, upon account of their * ruddy complexion, their curled hair, and Colorag 
Their ſituation over-againſt Spain; but Florianus del Campo, a Spaniard, is very poſitive in that matter, and takes * 


a great deat of pains to find the Silures in Spain, and would obtrude upon us I know not what ſtories about Soloria 
However, the territories of this people were very large (for it ſeems probable 


utterly averſe to ſervitude, of great boldneſs and reſolution, (that ſort of it which the Romans term Pervicacia, i. e. 

<« obſtinacy and ftubbornneſs ;)” not to be wrought upon either by threats or kindneſſes ;, and their poſterity have not 
degenerated, in any of theſe particulars. When the Romans, out of a defire to enlarge their empire, made attempts 
upon them, they (partly repofing a confidence in the courage and valour of king Caractacus, and partly incenſed by 

a ſaying of Claudius the emperor, That they were to be as entirely extinguiſhed, © as the Sugambri had been”) © 
engaged the Romans in a very troubleſome and difficult war; for, having intercepted the auxiliary troops, and cut 


off the legion under Marius Valens, and waſted the territories of their allies, P. Oftorius, propretor in Britain, © 


vas quite worn but with theſe croſſes, and ſo died. Veranius too, who governed Britain under Nero, was baffled 


in bis enterpriſe againſt them ; for where Tacitus ſays, Illum modicis excurſibus ſylvas populatum eſſe; „ that he Tacit. Annah 


88 deſtroyed and waſted the woods with fright excumſions:“ inſtead of ſylovas, with the learned Lipfius, only read LXIV. 
Siluras, and all is right. Nor could an end be put to this war, before the reign of Veſpaſian; for then Julius 


Frontinus ſubdued them, and kept them in quiet + by garriſons of the legions. A certain countryman of ours bas "3, 
wreſted that verſe of Jane upon N to * Silure: | | | : | 


— magna qui voce ſolebat | 
Vendere municipes fracta de merce Siluros, 


— W, ho with hideous cry | 
aur d out his broken Furgeon in the 2 


as if fone if our Silures had been taken priſoners, and expoſed to ſale at Rome. But, ** * it, be 1% 


the ſenſe of the poet; for any one that reads that paſſage, with nen will quickly Nun that by Kune Be 
defi * to . a z ſort of fiſh, 2 not a oo | 


HEREFORDSHIR E. 


Erefordſhire, called by the Britons Ereinuc, 
is in a manner of a circular form; bound- 
ed, on the eaſt, with the counties of Wor- 
ceſter and Glouceſter; on the ſouth, with 


[Being, as it were, a frontier in all the wars between 
the Engliſh and Welch, it has, upon that account, 
been very remarkable for its number of forts and 
caſtles (no fewer than twenty- eight; ) the greateſt 
part whereof have now little to ſhew, beſides the 

name.] A country it is (beſides its. pleaſantneſs) of 
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an excellent ſoil chronighalae both for feeding of | 
battle and produce of corn, and admirably well pto- 


vided with all neceſſaries for life; inſomuch that 


it may diſdain to come behind any county in Eng- 
land, in point of fertility. {Burt its preſent peculiar 
_ Eminence is in fruit of all forts, which give them an 
opportunity, particularly, of making ſuch vaſt quan- 


tities of cyder, as not. only to ſerve their own fami- 


lies (for jt is their common and ordinary drink) but 
dAlſo to furniſh London and other parts of England; 
their Red-ſtreak (from a ſort of apple of that name) 
being extremely valued.] To theſe excellencies are 
to be added its fine rivers, the Wye, the Lug, and 
the Monnow; which, after they have watered the 
verdant flowery meadows and fruitful corn- fields, at 
laſt meet together, and paſs in one channel to the 
Sesevern ſea, [For the making two of theſe (namely, 
Stat. 14 


the Wye and the Lug) navigable, two ſtatutes have 
CO I. been paſſed in parliament, fince the reſtoration of 
7 WII. It. king Charles the Second.) 

SE: The Monnow has its rife in Hatrerell-hills, which, 

Monnow. {ſhooting up aloft, like a chair, are a fort of wall to 
© this ſhire, on the ſouth-weſt ſide; and, hence, the | 

river, deſcending, firſt ſtruggles ſouthward, along the 

Bleſfium. foot of the hills, to Bleſtium, a town ſo placed by 

Antoninus, that, both for fituation and diſtance, it 

can be no other than that which ſtands upon this 

 - river, and is by the Britons called Caſtle-Hean, that 

Old Town. is, © the old caftle;” and by us * the old town.” 

I., is an inconſiderable village, but, nevertheleſs, this 

new name makes much for its antiquity ; for, in 

| both tongues, it ſignifies an . old caſtle or town.” 

Alterynnis, Next to this, lies Alterynnis, ſurrounded with water, 

2 and, as it were, a river-iſland; the ſeat in former 


the Cecils. : | 5 : 

1 ages of the ancient and knightly family of the Sit- 

filters or Cecils; whence was deſcended my right 
| honourable patron, highly accompliſhed with all the 


ornaments of virtue, wiſdom, and nobility, Sir Wil- 


+ In the time liam Cecil, baron of Burleigh and f lord 2 trea- 


— " ſurer of England, 
From hence the Mano, turning FORE for a 
good way, parts this county from Moumouthſhire, and 
S augmented by the river Dore, at a caſtle called Map- 
Harold- Harold or Harold-Ewias. This Ewias-caſtle (to give 
| _ amily Yu the words of king William the Firſt's book) . was 
Ewias, « repaired by Alured of Marleberg ;” afterwards, it 


Their arms. belonged to one Harold, a nobleman, who, in a 
* ſhield argent, bore a feſs, gules, between three 
<« eſtoiles, ſable;” from whom it began to be called 

pus Harold-Ewias; but Sibyl, his“ great-grand-daugh- 
ter and coheir, transferred it by marriage to the lords 

Lords Tre- Tregoze, from whom it came at length to the lords 


pong. 51 of Grandiſon, who were originally of Burgundy ; of 
whom elſewhere, 
No the Dore (falling down from the north, by | 
Snotthill. Fnotthill, a caſtle, and ſometime the barony of Ro- 


bert Chandois, where there is a quarry of excellent 
marble) cuts its way through the middle of the val. 
ley, which the Britons, from the river, call Diffrin 
Dore; but the Engliſh, that they might ſeem to ex- 


preſs the force of that word; have called it the 


GoldenVale, « Golden Vale 5 which name it may well be thought 
d deſerve, for its golden, rich, and pleafant ferti- 
lity : for the hills, that incompaſs it on both ſides, 

are cloathed with woods; under the woods lie corn- 

fields on each hand; and under thoſe fields lovely 

and fruitful meadows. In the middle, between them, 
glides a clear and cryſtal river; upon which Robert 

earl ff Ewias erected a beautiful monaſtery, wherein 


* | 
4 


o 


| Robert Wallerond lived here, whoſe ® nephew Alan * N 


— 


very many of the nobility arte gentry of theſe parts 
were buried. 

A part of this county, which bends towards the 
eaſt ſrom hence, now called Irchenfield, in Domeſ- Irchenfield. 
day-book Archenfeld, was (as hiſtorians write) laid 
waſte with fire and ſword by the Danes, in the year 
715 ; Camalac, a Britiſh biſhop, being then carried 
away captive, Herein ſtood Kilpec, a noted caſtle, Kilper, 
the ſeat of the noble family of the Kilpecs, who, as 
ſome report, were champions of the kings of Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the Normans ; which I alſo 
readily believe. In the reign of Edward the Firſt, 


Plugenet was honoured with the title of a baron. In k Klee 
this Archenfeld likewiſe, as we read in Domeſday- 
book, certain revenues were aſſigned by an old cuf- 
tom to one or two prieſts, on this condition, that 


they ſhould go on embaſſies for the kings of Eng- 


land into Wales; and, to uſe the words of the ſaid 

book, © the men of Archenfeld, whenever the army 

* marches againſt the enemy, by cuſtom make the 
* avauntward, and, in the return Aeg the 

« rere ward.“ 2 | 


As the Monnow runs s along the Wer part of this 


county, ſo the Wye with a winding courſe cuts it in wm river 


the middle; upon which, in the weſtern bound, 

ſtands Clifford-caſtle, which William Fitz- SAR © Clifford- 
earl of Hereford, built upon his own waſte,” (theſe cle. 
are the very words of Domeſday-book) © but Ralph 
* de Todeny held it.” It is ſuppoſed, that it came 
afterwards to Walter, the ſon of Richard Punt, a 
Norman; for his ſirname was de Clifford, and from 

him the illuſtrious family of the Cliffords, earls of 
Cumberland, did originally deſcend; but, in king 

Edward the Firſt's time, John Giffard held it, who Inqu. 26 
married the heir of Walter Clifford. Thence the . 
Wye, with a crooked and winding ſtream, rolls along 

by Whitney, which has given a name to a noted fa- Whitney. 
mily ; next by Bradwardin-caſtle, which gave both Bradwardin- 
his original and name to the famous Thomas Brad. <*#e- 
wardin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, for his great 
variety of knowledge, and his admirable proficiency 

in the moſt abſtruſe parts of learning, was in that 


age honoured with the title of + Doctor profrndus. + The pro- 
[Upon the ſame river, two miles from Hereford, is found doctor. 


Eaton-wall, * a camp, containing about twenty acres; Eaton. 


the works of it are ſingle, except a little on the weſt Aubr. Ms. : 


ſide. And about two miles from hence, and a mile 


from Kencheſter, is Creden-hill; upon which is a Creden- bill. 


very great camp, with mighty works ; the graff here 
is inwards as well as outwards; and the whole con- 
tains by eſtimation about forty acres.] At length, 
the Wye comes to Hereford, the enen of this 


county. 


How far that little walk, Archenfeld, ke. I 
know not; but the affinity between theſe names, 


Ereinuc, Archenfeld, Ariconium (the town menti- 


oned by Antoninus in theſe parts;) and Hareford or 
Hereford, the preſent metropolis of this ſhire ; have Hereford. 
by degrees induced me to think, that all the reſt are 


derived from Ariconium : and yet I do not believe 


Ariconium and Hereford the ſame; but as Baſil in 


| Germany has the name of Auguſta Rauracorum, and 


Baldach in Aſſyria the name of Babylon, (becauſe, 
as this had its original from the ruins of Babylon, 
ſo that had it from thoſe of Auguſta) juſt ſo our 
Hariford (for thus the common-people call it) had 
its name and original, in my opinion, from its neigh- 


bour Ariconium, which at this day has no clear 


[ 


: ag LO marks 


* 


Clivus furtii. 


* 
—— 
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* of a town, having, been deſtroyed as is re- 
ported, by an earthquake. Only it {till retains a 
ſlight ſhadow, of the name, being called Kencheſter; 
and it ſhews ſome ruins of old walls called Ken- 
cheſter- walls, about which are often dug up ſtones 
of inlaid chequer- work, Britiſh bricks, Roman COINS, 
&c. [Here, about the year 1669, was found, in a 
wood, a great vault with tables of plaiſter in it; 
the vault itſelf was paved with ſtone z and, there- 
abouts, were dug up alſo many pieces of Roman coins, 
wich large bones, leaden pipes, ſeveral Roman urns 
with 1 in them, and other veſſels, the aſe whereof 
was unknown. And, upon another view of the 
place, in the year 1670, was diſcovered a bath; 
and the brick-pipes, which heated it, remained en- 
1 Carries, C. tire.] But Hareford, her daughter, | would carry 
more expreſs remains of the name, [if this, indeed, 
was the true name. But it is really of a pure Saxon 
original, implying no more than © a ford of the 
« army.z” nor ought the vulgar's pronouncing it 
Hariford to be of any weight, when it appears by 


Kencheſter. 


Aubr. MS. 


8 See the 


| * our moſt ancient annals, that it was. conſtantly 
2 5.06 wh written Depepopd 3 whicn interpretation doth alſo 


places where- well ſuit the ſituation of the place, the Severn be- 

po ck men ing, for many hundred years, the fron between 
two nations almoſt always at war.] 

This city ſtands eaſtward, ſcarce N Halian miles 


from Kencheſter, amongſt meadows extremely plea- | 


ant and corn-ficlds very fruitful ; incompaſſed al- 


moſt with rivers ; by an anonymous one, on the north | 


and weſt ſides z and, on the ſouth, by the Wye, which 
haſtens hither out of Wales. It is ſuppoſed to have 
firſt ſprung up, when the Sazcn heptarchy was in its 
glory; founded, as ſome write, by Edward the elder: 
and, indeed, there is no mention of it more ancient; 
for the Britons, before the name of Hereford was 
I:nown, called the place Trefawith, from “ beech- 
I rrees;” and Henford, from an © old way z” & and 
the Saxons themſclves, pepn-leg, from © fern,” It 
owes, if I miſtake not, its greateſt increaſe and growth 
to religion, and the martyrdom. of Ethelbert, king of 
the Eaſt-Angles; who (whilſt, in Perſons he courted 
the daughter of Offa king of the Merciaus) was 
villainouſly way-laid and murdered by Quendreda, 
Offa's wife; who longed more for the kingdom of the 
Eaft-Angles, than to fee her daughter honourably 
St. Ethelbert, married. He was thereupon taken into the Catalogue 
martyr: of Martyrs, and had a church here built and dedicated 
to him by Milfrid, a petty king of the country; which, 


793- 


being foon after adorned with a biſhop's ſee, grew very | 


rich, by the liberality, firſt, of the Mercian, and after- 
wards of the Weſt-Saxon, kings; for they at length 
_ were poſſeſſed of this city, as may be gathered from 
William of Malmſbury, where he writes, that Athel- 
ſtan, the. Weſt-Saxon, had reduced the prince of 


Wales in this city to ſuch ſtreights, that they agreed |. 


to pay him tribute (beſides hounds and hawks) viz. 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and three hundred 
pounds of ſilver, every year. This city, as far as my 
reading has carried me, had never any. misfortune, 
unleſs it was in the year of our Lord 1055, when 
Gryffin, prince of South Wales, and Algar, an Eng- 
lihman, rebelling againſt Edward the Confeſſor, and 
having routed earl Ralph, ſacked the city, deſtroyed 
the cathedral, and carried away captive Leofgar, the 
biſhop; but Harold, having ſoon ſuppreſſed this rebel- 
lion, fortified it, as Floriacenſis informs us, “ with a 
« broad and high rampire.” Upon this account it 


11 Lib. de is that Malmſbury | writes thus: “ Hereford is no 


Pontifcibus. 
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great city, and yet, by the high and formidable = 
ruins of its ſteep and broken bulwarks, it ſhews, - 
that it, has been conſi derable ;” and, as it appears 


by Domeſday- book, < there were in all but one 

* hundred and three men, within and without the 

** walls.” The Normans afterwards built a very 

large and ſtrong caſtle (on the eaſt: ſide of the ca: 

| thedral, along the river Wye;) the work, as ſome 

report, of earl Miles; which is now ruined by time, 

and falling to decay. [Leland * ſays, that this caſtle, - [tinerar. 
by the ruins, appeared to have been one of the faireſt, pens 
largeſt, and ſtrongeſt in England; the walls were 

high, and firm, and full of great towers; and, where 

the river was not a ſufficient defence for it, there it 

was ſtrongly ditched. It had two wards, each of 

them ſurrounded with water: the dungeon was high 

| and exccedingly well fortified, having, in the out- 

ward wall or ward, ten towers of a ſemicircular figure, 

and one great tower in the inner ward. Some think 

(fays the ſame writer) that Haroldus began this caſ- ALE Pwr. 
tle, after that he had conquered- the rebellion of the 1 


others think, that the Lacies earls of Hereford were the 
great makers of it, and the Bohuns earls of Hereford. 1] | 


of king Henry the Firſt, the preſent beautiful church 

Was funded by biſhop Reinelm ; which his ſucceſſors | 
enlarged by adding to it a neat college and fine houſes 

for the prebendaries; for, belides'\ the biſhop, (who © From 
has three hundred and two churches in his dioceſe) 

there are in this church a dean, two archdeacons, a 
præcentor, a chancellor, a treafurer, and twenty-eight ee 
prebendaries. I ſcarce ſaw any. monuments in it, 
beſides thoſe of the biſhops ; and I have heard, that 
Thomas Cantlow, the biſhop, a perſon nobly born, 

had there a ſtately and magnificent tomb; who, 

being canoniſed for his holineſs, wanted little of out- 
hhining the royal martyr Ethelbert, ſo great was the 
opinion of his piety and devotion. ¶ The city is 
pretty large, and had once ſix pariſh-churches ; 1 
two of theſe were demoliſhed-in the late civil Wars. 
It is governed by a mayor and ſix aldermen, a re- 
corder, &c. and has an hoſpital liberally endowed 


for the maintenance of twelve poor people; which 


which had like to have gone to ruin, had not the 

care of two + worthy perſons prevented it.] Accord- Mr, Gre: 
ing to geographers, the longitude of this city is — . 
| twenty degrees and twenty four minutes; and its la- 

titude fifty-two, degrees and {ix minutes. 


Roman- camp called Oiſter-hill; which name may, Oiſter-hill. 
perhaps, retain ſome footſteps of Oſtorius Scapula, 
who commanded in thoſe parts ; unleſs it ſhall appear 


to have ſome known : and ſpecial relation to the ſhell- 
fiſh of that name.] 


The Wye has ſcarce gone three miles from this 
city, before it meets the river Lug; which, having Log river. 
run with a rapid ſtream. from Radnor-hill , 'glides 
with a ſtill courſe through this county, 2 north- 
welt to ſouth- eaſt. At the firſt entrance, it has a 
diſtant proſpect Brampton- Brian, a caſtle which a fa- Brampton- 
mous family (hence firnamed de Brampton, whoſe Brian. 
Chriſtian” name was uſually Brian) held by a conti- 
nued ſucceſſion to the time of Edward the Firſt, 
when by heirs female it came to R. Harley. About 
the borders between Shropſhire and this county, near | 
Lanterdin, + is a perfect Roman camp called, Bran- 4 Aubr. Ms 
don; very commodiouſly ſituated for water, by rea- Brandon. 
ſon of the nearneſs of the river Teme; q it is a ſingle 


101 uare 


Welchmen, in king Edward the Confeſſor's time; and EY 


Afterwards, they walled the city about. In the rein 


[Above the city, in the pariſh of Dinder * is a: Aubr. VS. 
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| do be dug in the year 1662, when they met with a 


Wigmore. 
1 = * 


Bone - well. 


| Lemſter. 
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ſquare work with four ports. Ad, about haf a 


mile from hence, on the other ſide of the river was 
the Britiſh camp (now covered with great oaks) called 
Coxall. It hath been obſerved in ſome old deeds of 
the Harlies (of Brampton-Brian-caftle hard by) that 
it is written Coxwall, not Coxall or Coxhall ; ſo that 
the place ſeems to have had the latter part of the name 
from this vallum or wall, in like manner as the Wall 
in Wiltſhire, Walton in Surry, Eaton's-wall, and 
Walford under Brandon. A quarter of a mile from. 
Brandon, + are two barrows; z one of them was cauſed. 


great deal of coals and ſome pieces of burnt bones; 


 -alfo, in the middle, they found an urn about two feet | 
and a half high, full of coals and aſhes, with ſome 
| pieces of burnt bones. ] But the Lug has a nearer 
view of Wigmore, in Saxon, pyginga-mepe ; which 
was repaired in ancient times by king Edward the 


elder, and afterwards fortified with a caſtle by Wil- 
lam earl of Hereford, in the waſte of a ground,” 
{for ſo it is in Domeſday-book) * which was called 
«© Mareſtun,” in the tenure of Ranulph de Morti- 
mer; from whom thoſe Mortimers, who were after- 


wards earls of March, were deſcended : but, of theſe, 


| Richard's- 


caſtle; 


Lor er . 
- Richard's- 
ä caſtle. 8 


more in Radnorſhire. Near to Wigmore, to the weſt, 


is Pedwardin from which George Hay, viſcount Dup- 
plin, was created a baron of this realm, in the reign 
of queen Anne. Three miles from Wigmore there is 


another neighbouring caſtle, called Richard's-caſtle; 
which was poſſeſſed, firſt by the Sayes, then by the 


Mortimers, and afterwards by the Talbots; and, at 
length, by the daughters of J. Talbot, the inhe- 


ritance was divided betwixt Guarin Archdeacon and 


Matthew Gurnay. [It ſtands on the top of a very 


rocky hill, well wooded ; but, even in Leland's time, 


the walls and towers of it were going to decay.] 
Beneath this caſtle, nature (which no-where ſports 


| herſelf more in ſhewing wonders than in the waters) 


Hence the Lug goes on to Lemfter, called alſo 


hath brought-forth a little well, which is always full 
_ - of ſmall fiſh-bones, (or, 
| bones,) notwithſtanding it is every now and then 
emptied and cleared of them; whence it is com- 
monly called Bone- well; and not far off ſtands Croft. 
| caſtle, belonging to the famous and very ancient and 


as others think, ſmall frog- 


knightly family of the Crofts. [In the park is a large 


camp with two great ditches, called the Ambry ; from 
whence is a very lovely proſpect. 


Leominſter and Leonis Monaſterium, from a lion 


® Lel. Itiner. 
i which, he began his nunnery here,] as ſome have 
dreamed. But by the Britons it is called Lhan-Lieni ; 


that appeared in a viſion [to king Merwald ; * upon 


which ſignifying a church of nuns, and it being 
certain that Merewalch, a Mercian king, founded 


here a church for nuns, (which was afterwards a cell 


belonging to the monaſtery of Reading) to ſeek after 


another original of the name would be labour in 
vain; and yet there are ſome who derive it from Li- 


yg num, flax; the beſt kind of which grows here; 
this place (according to tradition) king Merwald or 
— Merwalſh, and ſome of his ſucceſſors, had! a caſtle or 


Ibid. 


(In 


palace, on a hill-fide by the town; © the place,” (ſays 


- Leland) © is now called Comfor-caſtle, and there are 
to be ſeen tokens of - ditches where buildings have 


Lemfter-ore, 


the beſt wool. 


Lemſter- 
bread and 


<« been.” ] But now it glories chiefly in the wool of 
the neighbouring parts (commonly called Lemſter- 
ore ;) which, excepting that of Apulia and Tarentum, 
is by ajl Europe accounted the beſt; it is ſo famous 
alſo f wheat, and the fineſt white views, Tat Lem- 


Chartley, to the Devereux's earls of Eſſex. 


neighbours to Webley, but more weſtward, are Hun- 88 
tingdon- caſtle, which formerly belonged to the Bohuns, caſtle. 


| upright, and the other laid athwart. 


: WPI 
ſter-bread and Webley-ale {a town belonging to the Webley-ale. 
noble family of Devereux) are.grown into a proverb. 
By reaſon of theſe commodities, the markets of Lem- 
ſter were very much frequented ; and the inhabitants 


of Hereford and Worceſter, obſerving it, were ſo 


envious, that they obliged them, by virtue of the King's 
authority, to alter their market-· day; complaining that 
the confluence of people thither impaired their mar- 
kets. [From this place William Farmer, lord Lem- 
ſter, was created a baron of this realm, in the fourth 
year of king William and queen Mary. ] I have no- 
thing more to add concerning it, but that William 
Bicofe- lord of Brecknock, when he revolted from. 
king John, ſet it on fire, and defaced it. As for 


| Webley, it is ſeated more within the country, and was Webley. Sr 


the barony of the Verdons ; the firſt of which family, | 
Bertram de Verdon, came into England with the Barons Ver- 
Normans, and his poſterity, by a marriage with one dos. 
of the heirs of the Lacies of Trim in Ireland, were, 
tor ſome time, hereditary conſtables of [reland : bur, 

at laſt, the eſtate devolved, oy daughters, to the Fur- 
nivals, Burgherſh's, the Ferrers's of Grooby, and Crop- 
hulls; and from the Crophulls, by the Ferrers's of 


Near 


earls of Hereford and Eſſex; Kinnerſley, which be- Kinnerſley. 
longed to the ancient houſe of De-la-Bere; and 

Erdſley, the habitation, for a long time, of the fa- Erdfley. 
mous and ancient family of the Baſkervilles, which Baſkervill-s. 
bred, in old time, ſo many noted knights: they de- OY . 
duce their original from a + niece of Gunora, the moſt + Negri. 
celebrated Norman lady; and flouriſhed long ſince 

in this county and its neighbour Shropſhire; and 

held (to note ſo much by the bye) © the hamlet Fines Hilaril. 
« of Lanton in capite, as of the honour of Montgo- 2 E. III. 

% mery, by the ſervice of giving the king one barbed 

e arrow, as often as he came into thoſe parts to hunt 

c in Cornedon-chace,” 


Now the Lug haſtens to Wye, firſt, by Hamp- 8 
ton, where Rowland Lenthall, maſter of the ward- 


robe to king Henry the Fourth, who married one of 
the heirs of Thomas earl of Arundel, built a very 
fine houſe, which the Coningſbies, a family of great 
note in theſe parts, have a good while inhabited. [Of 
this family, Thomas Coningſby was advanced by 


| king George I. to the dignity of a baron, and after- 


wards to the higher title of earl of Coningſby ; and 

his daughter, Margaret Coningſby, hath alſo been creat- 

ed baroneſs and viſcounteſs Coningſby of Hampton- 
court.] Hence the Lug runs by Marden and Southon, Mardene | 
or Sutton: of which Sutton ſhews ſome ſmall remains Sutton. 

of king Offa's palace, infamous for the murder of 

king Ethelbert; and Marden is noted for the tomb 

of the ſaid king Ethelbert, who, for a long time, lay 

buried here in obſcurity, before he was trandlated to 
Hereford. [Between Sutton and Hereford, in a com- 

mon meadow called the Wergins, were placed Wergins. 
two large ſtones for a water-mark; one erected 

In the late civil 

wars, about the year 1652, they were removed to 

about twelve ſcore paces diſtance, and nobody knew 

how; which gave occaſion to a common opinion, 

that they were carried thither by the devil. When 

they were ſet in their places again, one of them re- 

quired nine yoke of oxen to draw it.] Near the 

conflux of the Lug and the Wye, eaſtward, a hill, 

which they call Marcley-hill, in the year 1575 rolled Marcley hill. 


itſelf, as it were, out of ſleep, and, for threz days to- A moving 
2 01. I. | 
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gether, mountall, 
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gether, ſhoving 1 its cotta body forward with a "EA 


rible roaring noiſe, and overturning every thing in its 


way, raiſed itſelf (to the great aſtoniſhment of the be- 
holders) to a higher place by that kind of earth- 
quake, I ſuppoſe, which the naturaliſts call Braſma- 
tia. Not far from hence, towards the eaſt likewiſe, 
under Malvern-hills, (by which the eaſt ſide of this 
county is here bounded) ſtands Ledbury, upon the 
river Ledden ; a town of note, which + Edwin, the 
Saxon, a perſon of great power, gave to the church 


of Hereford, out of a perſuaſion that he was cured - 


of the palſy by the interceſſion of St. Ethelbert. [At 
this place an hoſpital was founded by Hugh Folliot, 
biſnop of Hereford; for the retrieving of which, 
when it was greatly decayed and impoveriſhed, a 
ſtatute paſſed in parliament, in the 23d year of queen 
_ Elifabeth.] As for the military intrenchment on 
the neighbouring hill, I need ſay nothing of it; ſince 
in this tract {which was a frontier, and the ſeat of war, 
firſt between the Romans and the Britons, and after- 


are to be ſeen in many places. [Not far from Led- 
| bury is Colwal, near which, upon the waſte, as a 


countryman was digging. a ditch about his cottage, | 


he found a crown or coronet of gold, with gems ſet 
dcep in it; it was of a ſize large enough to be drawn 
over the arm, with the ſleeve; and the ſtones of it 
are ſaid to have been fo valuable, as to be fold by a 
jeweller for fifteen hundred pounds. ] 

Nov, the Wye, enlarged by the Lug, 8 a 
. winding compaſs, firſt by Holm Lacy, the ſeat of the 
ancient and noble family of the Scudamores ; which 
was much advanced by matching with an heireſs of 
the houſe of Ewias in this county, and with Hunter- 
comb, &c. elſewhere ; and, of late years, by enjoy- 
ing the title of viſcount Sligo in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. ] From hence the Wye paſſes [by Brockham- 
ton; near which, upon Capellar-hill, is a very large 
ſquariſh camp, called Wobury ; it is double-trench- 
ed, and near half a mile long, but narrow. Then it 
runs] between Roſs noted for ſmiths; and Wilton 
_ over-againſt it, a very ancient caſtle of the Greys, 
from which ſo many famous perſons of that' ſirname 
have had their original. It was built, as the common 
report goes, by Hugh Long-champ ; but public re- 
_ cords aſſure us, that king John gave Wilton, with 
the caſtle, to Henry Long-champ ; and that it came 


by marriage to William Fitz-Hugh, and likewiſe, 


not long after (in king Edward the Firſt's time) to 
Reginald Grey. After the Wye has run a little far- 


ich- ther, and ſaluted Goderich-caſtle, which king John 


gave to William earl Marſhal, and which was after- 
wards the principal feat of the Talbots; it takes 
leave of Heretordſhire, and goes into the county of 


Monmouth. [In the ſouth limit of this county, is 
. Doward (in the pariſh of Whitchurch) a pretty high 


hill, on the top whereof, one would gueſs by the ditches, 
that there had been an ancient fortification ; and 
what makes 1t more probable is, that, in digging there 
for iron-ore and lime-ſtone, broad arrow-heads have 


been found, of late years; and, not long ago, the 


greateſt part of the bones of a gigantic perſon were 
found here interred, in a place which ſeemed to be 
arched over: the length of all the joints was twice 
the length of others of this age ; and they were given 
. by two + neighbouring gentlemen to a ſurgeon in 
Briſtol.] 

In the declenſion of the Saxon government, Ralph, 
the ſon of Walter Medantin by Goda, king SY | 


the Bid Walter inta the family of Devereux,\? it has 


N 8. 

the Confeſlor's fiſter, governed this county, as an offi- 

ciary earl; but the Normans diveſted him of this ho- 

nour, and ſubſtituted in his room William the fon 

of Oſborn of Crepon; or, as. the Normans called 

him, Fitz-Oſborn; a perſon very nearly allied to 

the dukes of Normandy, He, being ſlain in the 

wars in Flanders, was ſucceeded by his ſon Roger, 

ſirnamed de Breteville ; who died * outlawed, leaving * Proferiuns 
no legitimate iſſue. Then king Stephen reſtored 


to Robert le Boſſu earl of Leiceſler, the ſon of 


the heir of Emma de Breteville, (I ſpeak out of the 
very original) * the borough of Hereford, with the 
« caſtle, and the whole county of Hereford, to de- 


<« ſcend by inheritance,” but to no purpoſe ; for 


Maud the empreſs, who contended with Stephen for 
the crown, advanced Miles, the ſon of Walter, con- 
ſtable of Glouceſter, to that honour, and made him 
conſtable of England; neyertheleſs, king Stephen Conſtables of 5 
afterwards diveſted him of theſe honours. This Miles England. | T 


had five ſons, Roger, Walter, Henry, William, and 
' wards between the Britons and the Saxons) the like | 


Mahel, all perſons of great note; and who died un- 

timely deaths, after they had all, except William, 
ſucceeded one another in their father's eſtate, without 

any iſſue. King Henry, amongſt other things, gave 

to Roger as moat of Hereford, with the whole G;ra1q. 
« caſtle and the third penny of the revenues of the tn. re 5 
« pleas of the whole county. of Hereford, of which 1 85 
e he made him earl;” but, upon Roger's death, if 

we may credit Robert Montenſis, the ſame king 
“kept the earldom of Hereford to himſelf.” Mar- 1156. 
garet, the elder ſiſter of thoſe, was married to 
Humphrey Bohun, the third of that name; and his 

poſterity were conſtables of England, viz. Humphrey 

Bohun, the fourth, and Henry, his ſon, to whom 

king John granted “ twenty pounds, to be received 2 Par. Chart, 


< yearly of the third penny of the county of Hereford, nn Reg. 


“ whereof he made him earl.” This Henry married N Paris. 


the ſiſter and heir of William Mandeville earl of Effex, ib. Wal- 


and died in the fourth year of king Henry the Third. Lib. MonaG | 


Humphrey, the fifth of that name, his ſon, was alſo _ Lan- 
earl of Eſſex, and had Humphrey, the ſixth, who my 
died before his father, having firſt begot Humphrey, 
the ſeventh, upon a daughter and one of the heirs of 
William Breoſe lord of Brecknock. His ſon Humphrey, 

the eighth, was ſlain at Boroughbrig, leaving, by 
Eliſabeth, his wife, the daughter of king Edward the 

Firſt, and dowager of the earl of Holland, a nume- 

rous iſſue, viz. John Bohun, Humphrey, the ninth, 

both earls of Hereford and Eſſex, who died without 

iſſue; and William, earl of Northampton, who had, 

by Eliſabeth, ſiſter and one of the. heirs of Giles 

lord Badleſmere, Humphrey Bohun, (the tenth and 

laſt of the Bohuns) earl of Hereford, Eſſex, and 
Northampton, and alſo conſtable of England. He 

left two daughters, Eleanor, the wife of Thomas de 
Woodſtock duke of Glouceſter; and Mary, married 

to Henry of Lancaſter earl of Derby, who was created Henry the 
duke of Hereford, and was afterwards crowned king of England: 
of England. After this, the Staffords, dukes of | 
Buckingham, took the title of earls of Hereford ; 

they were deſcended from a daughter of Thomas of 
Woodſtock ; which daughter was afterwards married 

to William Bourchier, called earl of Ewe. But, + in + 80 aid 
our memory, king Edward the Sixth honoured Walter anno 1607. 
Devereux, deſcended by the Bourchiers from the 

Bohuns, with the title of viſcount Hereford ; whoſe _ 
grandchild by a ſon was afterwards created earl of Eſſex 

by queen Eliſabeth. [And, ſince this title me by 


been 33 


i4 


H E R E F OR D S H I R F. 
been poſſeſſed firſt by a grandſon of the ſame name, | Sir George Devereux, brother of the laſt Walter 
andythen by two Roberts, alſo earls of Eſſex z but, 
upon the death of the laſt, (who was likewiſe the laſt 
earl of that family) Sir Walter Devereux, ſon and 
| heir to Sir Edward Devereux, who was the only ſon 

of Walter viſcount Hereford before-mentioned, ſuc- 
ceeded in the title of viſcount Hereford. After him, 
it was enjoyed by his ſon and grandſon (both 
| Leiceſters ;) and, after them, by Edward Devereux, 
brother to the laſt : who dying without iſſue, the ho. 
nour devolved upon Price Devereux, (deſcended from | 


* 


495 


before - mentioned; ) and, upon his death, to his only Collins's 
ſon of the ſame name; to whom ſucceeded Edward, Peerage. 
the ſon of Vaughan Devereux, eſqz which Edward, 

the 11th viſcount Devereux, departing this life, 
Auguſt 21, 1760, his eldeſt ſurviving fon Edward 
became the 12th viſcount Devereux ; his lordſhip is 

a baronet and premier viſcount of England.] 


This county contains 176 pariſh-churches, 
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Part of a LETTER from Mr. 1 Linryd, concerning his 


Tranſlation of the Counties of Wales, and his Additions, TH 
| thereunto, | 2 


* — 
- 2 ; 


FN the Tranſlation, ] have, without favour or prejudice, endeavoured to retain the ſenſe of tber: \ 

| author, but, whereas I have ſometimes differed in writing the Welch names of perſons and © TM 
places, I preſumed few readers would ſcruple to allow me that liberty; nor can it derogate any thing from our | 
excellent author's character, that a native of that country ſhould pretend ta a more comprehenſive knowledge of the 

. Britiſh than himſelf. However, in this caſe, as ] have not wholly written the Welch words according to the Engliſh 
cuſtom, ſo neither have ] kept ftritily to the common method of writing Welch, but have uſed a more general alpha- 
bet, whereby ſuch as are unacquainted with that language will pronounce the words much truer, and they that 
underſtand it will find no occaſion of miſtakes. For example, in regard the letter C, in the Welch and Iriſh, is be- 
fore all voxels pronounced like K (as Cilcen is read Kitken,) but in every other language obtains that pronunciation ©; 

only before a, o, and u; J have, in ſuch words as are purely Welch, ſubſtituted & for it, in the pronunciation whereof ; 

all languages agree. Nor can the critics in the Welch call this an innovation, the letter & being common in ancient f 
manuſeripts, though never uſed in printed books. T have alſo, for the like reaſons, taken the ſame liberty in writing | 
V for I, and J for Ff, Lh for Ll, and Db for Dd: And whereas the word Llan, in the names of churches, is 

commonly joined with that which follows, as, Lhanilian, Lhanieſtin, Sc. I thought it better orthography 

to ſeparate is; writing Lhan Elian, which ſignifies © St. Alian's church;” and Lhan leſtin, i. e. St. Juſtin's.” 


at I have added are generally enn, of my oven, ny where they are not fats 1 20 taken care 
to inferm the reader. ä 
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Pronunciation of the WELCH. 


- — tern nts ies rr re re renee 


Wo Ch is pronounced as the Engliſh Ch amongſt the vulgar in the North, but more roughly. 
8 Dh as Th in the words This, That, &c. 
G as the Engliſh G in the words Gain, Gift, &c. 5 rhe 
I as in Engliſh, in the words Win, Kin; but never as in Wind, Kind, &c. | £5. : 
Lh is only a ſibilating L, and is pronounced, in reſpect of L, as Th with reference to T. „ 1 
U as the Engliſh I in the words Limb, Him, &c. | | 7 
W is always a vowel, and pronounced like the Engliſh oo. 4 | „„ 


Y in monoſy llables, and in the final ſyllables of * words, as in Engliſh ; but generally, in the penul⸗ 


tima or antepenultima, as I in the "EF W_ Third, Bird; O in Honey, . U in Mud, | . ; 
Muſt, &c. 0 


All the other” letters are procounced as in n Engliſh, and never _ their pronunciation, 


* denotes a _ vowel as Man is pronounced ke the Englit word Mane. 
: ſhews only the accent in ſhort vowels. | 
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